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Late  Pastor  in  Bremen. 

PHTTiTPP  MEYEB,  Th.D., 

Supreme   Consistorial   Councilor,    Hanover. 

GAEL  THEODOB  MIBBT,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History,  University  of  Marburg. 

ERNST  FEIEDBICH  KAJtL  MUELLEB, 

Th.D., 

Professor  of  Reformed  Theology,  University  of  Erlangen. 

GEOBG  MUELLEB,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Leipsic. 

JOSEPH  THEODOB  MUELLEB,  Th.D., 

Keeper  of  ttie  Archives  in   Herrnhut. 

NIKOLAUS  MUELLEB,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Christian  Archeology,  University  of  Berlin. 

HENBT  SYLVESTEB  NASH,  D.D., 

Professor  of  the  Literature  and  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 

CHBISTOF  EBEBHABD  NESTLE, 
Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Maulbronn, 

WQrttemberg. 

ALBEBT  HENBT  NEWMAN, 
D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Baylor  Theological  Seminary 
(Baylor  University),  Waco,  Texas. 

FBEDEBIK  KBISTLAN^  NIELSEN  (f), 

D.D., 

I^te  Bishop  of  Aarhus,  Denmark. 

CONBAD  VON  OBELLI,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and  History  of  Re- 
ligion, University  of  Basel. 

CABL  PFENDEB, 

Pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Paris. 

EBWIN  PBEUSCHEN,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Pastor  at  Hirschhorn-on-the-Neckar,  Germany. 

EBNEST  GUSHING  BICHABDSON,  Ph.D., 

Librarian,  Princeton  University. 

GEOBG  CHBISTIAN  BIETSCHEL,  Th.D., 

University  Preacher  and  Professor  of  Practical  Theology, 

University  of  Leipsic. 

SIEGFBIED  BIETSCHEL,  Dr.Jur., 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Tabingen. 


BEBNHABD  BIGGENBACH  (f),  D.D., 
Late  Pastor  in  Basel. 

KABL  BOENNEKE,  Th.Lic., 

Superintendent  in  Gommem,  Saxony. 

jtOBEBT  WILLIAM  BOGEBS, 
Ph.D.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 

HENDBIB  COBNELIS  BOGGE  (f),  Ph.D., 
Late  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Haarlem. 

ABNOLD  BUEGG, 

Pastor  at  Birmensdorf  and  Lecturer  at  the  University  of 

Zurich. 

CABL  VICTOB  BTSSEL  (f),  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of  Zurich. 

KABL  SCHAABSOHMIDT, 

Honorary  Professor,  University  of  Bonn. 

DAVID  SCHLEY  SCHAFF,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History,  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

PHILIPP  SCHAFF  (f),  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  and  Editor  of  the  Original  Schaff- 

HERZOO  ENCYCLOPiBDIA. 

CHBISTOPH  GOTTLOB  VON  SCHEUBL 
(t),  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Professor  in  Nuremberg. 

BEINHOLD  SOHMID,  Th.Lic., 

Pastor  in  Oberholzheim,  WQrttemberg. 

HEINBICH  SCHMIDT  (f),  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Theology.  University  of  Erlangen. 

KABL  SCHMIDT,  Th.D., 

Provost  at  Goldberg,  Mecklenburg. 

WOLDEMAB  GOTTLOB  SCHMIDT  (f), 

D.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of  Leipsic. 

CABL  WILHELM  SCHOELL  (f), 
Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Late  Pastor  of  the  Savoy  Church,  London. 

THEODOB  FBIEDBICH  SCHOTT  (f), 
Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of 

Stuttgart. 

EMIL  SCHUEBEB,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  University  of  Got- 

tingen. 

JOHANN  FBIEDBICH  BITTEB  VON 

SCHULTE  (t)>  Dr.Jiir., 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Bonn. 

GUSTAV  VON  SCHULTHESS-BECHBEBG, 

Th.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  University  of  Zurich. 

VICTOB  SCHULTZE,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  Christian  Archeology, 
University  of  Greifswald. 

OTTO  SEEBASS,  Ph.D., 

Educator,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

BEINHOLD  SEEBEBG,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  University  of  Berlin. 
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BIOL  SKWTiTNQ,  Dr.Jur., 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Commercial  Law,  University 

of  Erlangen. 

EBNST  SELLIN,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Old  Testament   ETegesis  and  Archeology, 
Evangelical    Theological    Faculty,    Vienna. 

OKRISTIAAN  SSPP  (f),  Th.D., 

Late  Mennonite  Preacher,  Leyden. 

FBIED&ICH  ANTON  EMIL  SIEFFEBT, 

Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Dogmatics  and   New  Testament  Exegesis, 

University  of  Bonn. 

EBNS8T  GOTTLIEB  SIHLEB,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Latin,  New  York  University. 

PHUJPP  FBIEDBICH  ADOLPH 
THEODOB  SPAETH,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy, 

Philadelphia. 

EXIL  EUA8  STEINICEYEB,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature,  University 

of  Erlangen. 

HEBMANH  LEBEBECHT  STBACK, 
Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Extraordinary  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  and 
Semitic  Languages,  University  of  Berlin. 

KABL  THIEME,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Doynatics.  University  of  Leipsic. 

PAX7L  TSCHACKEBT,  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History,  University  of  GOttingen. 

JOHAHH  GBBHABD  WILHELM 

UHLHOBN  (t),  Th.D., 

Late  Abbot  of  Lokkum,  Germany. 


HOBACE  GBANT  T7NDEBW00D,  D.D., 

Author  and  Missionary,  Seoul,  Korea. 

SIETBE  DOXJWES  VAN  VEEN,  Th.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  and  Christian  Archeology, 

University  of  Utrecht. 

WILHELM  VOLCK  (f),  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  University  of 

Rostock. 

BENJABON  BBEOKINBTDGE  WAB- 
FIELD,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemical  Theology,  Princeton 

Theological  Seminary. 

FBIEDBICH  WILHELM  HEBMANN 

WASSEBSCHLEBEN  (t),  Ph.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Theology  in  Giessen. 

EDWABD  ELIHU  WHITFIELD,  M.A., 

Plymouth  Brother,  Retired  I^iblic  Schoolmaster. 

LEIGHTON  WILLIAMS,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Amity  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  DAWSON  WILSON,  D.D., 

ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Refom 
pal  Seminary,  Phuadelphia,  Pa. 


Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Reformed  Lpisco- 


FBANZ  THEODOB  BITTEB  VON  ZAHN, 

Th.D.,  Litt.D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Introduction,  University  of 

Erlangen. 

HEINBICH  ZIEGLEB, 

Pastor  Emeritus  in  Jena. 

OTTO  ZOECKLEB  (f),  Ph.D.,  Th.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Apologetics,  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald. 
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Apocrypha:  B.  Pick,  The  Apocryphal  Acts,  Chicago, 
1909. 

Arabia:  U.  Chauvin,  Bibliographie  des  outrages 
Arabes  ou  relatifs  aux  Arabes  pMUs  dans 
VEurope  chrttienne  de  1810  h  1886,  XL 
Mahomet,  Lcipsic,  1909. 

Architecture:    E.  H.  Day,  Gothic  Architecture  in 
England,  Oxford,  1909. 
I.  B.  S.  Holbom,  An  Introduction  to  the  Archi- 
tectures of  European  Religions,   Edinburgh, 
1909. 

Armenia:  L.  Arpec,  The  Armenian  Awakening, 
Chicago,  1909. 

Atonement:  W.  lu  Walker,  The  Gospel  of  Recon- 
ciliation or  Atonement,  Edinburgh,  1909. 

Bible  Text:  J.  Dnimmond,  The  Transmission  of 
the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1909. 

E.  Ivautsch,  Die  Evangeliemitate  des  Origens, 
Leipsic,  1909. 

W.  O.  E.  Ocsterley,  Our  Bible  Text;  some  Re- 
cently discovered  Bible  Documents,  London, 
1909. 

Biblical  Introduction:   F.   Egger,  Absolute  oder 

relative  Wahrheit  der  heiligen  Schrift  t    Dog- 

matisch-kritische   Uniersuchung   einer  neuen 

Theorie,  Brixen,  1909. 
A.  S.   Geden,  Outlines  of  Introduction  to  the 

Hebrew  Bible,  London,  1909. 
E.   Jacquier,   Histaire  des  livres  du  Nouveau 

Testament,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1904-1909. 
A.  S.  Peake,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New 

Testament,  London,  1909. 
T.  Zahn,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (Eng. 

transl.  under  the  direction  .  .  .  of  M.  W. 

Jacobus,  assisted  by  C.  S.  Thayer),  3  vols., 

Edinburgh,  1909. 

Biblical  Theology:    W.   T.   Adeney,    The  New 

Testament  Doctrine  of  Christ,  Edinburgh,  1909. 

J.  Stalker,  The  Ethic  of  Jesus  according  to  the 

Synoptic  Gospels,  London,  1909. 
G.   Westphal,  Jahwes    Wohnstdtten   nach    den 
Anschauungen  der  alien  Ilebrder,  Giessen,  1908. 

Bona  VENTURA:  E.  Lutz,  Die  Psychologic  Bonaven- 
turas,  Miinstor,  1909. 

BowNE,  B.  p.:  Studies  in  Christianity,  Boston,  1909. 

Brooks,  P.:  In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by  L.  P.  Powell, 
New  York,  1909. 

Bushnell,  H.:  In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by  L.  P.  Pow- 
ell, New  York,  1909. 

Caten^g:  O.  Lang,  Die  Catene  des  Vaticanus  Gr.  72 
zum  ersten  Korintherbrief,  Leipsic,  1909.  | 


Challoner,  R.:  E.  H.  Burton,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Bishop  Challoner  {1691-1781),  2  vols., 
New  York,  1909. 

Channing,  W.  E.:  In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by  L.  P. 
Powell,  New  York,  1909. 

China:  J.  Ross,  The  Original  Religion  of  China, 
Edinburgh,  1909. 
W.  A.  Tatchell,  Medical  Missions  in  China  in 
Connection  vnth  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  London,  1909. 
J.  Webster,  The  Revival  in  Manchuria,  London, 
1909. 

Christian    Socialism:     C.    B.    Thompson,     The 
Churches  and  the  Wage  Earners,  London,  1909. 
W.  Rauschenbusch,  Christianity  and  the  Social 
Crisis,  New  York,  1907. 

Christmas:  F.Kcpucl,  Christmas  in  Art;  the  Native 
ity  as  depicted  by  Artists  in  the  15th  and  10th 
Centuries,  New  York,  1909. 
H.  W.  Mabie,  The  Book  of  Christmas,  New  York, 
1909. 

Church  History:    H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Early  Church 
History  to  A.  D,  313,  2  vols.,  London,  1909. 
L.  Ragg,  The  Church  of  the  Apostles,  New  York, 
1909. 

Church,  R.  W.:  D.  C.  Lathbury,  Dean  Church, 
London,  1909. 

Comparative  Reugion:  G.  Foucart,  La  Mdthode 
comparatiiye  dans  Vhistoire  des  Religions, 
Pans,  1909. 

S.  Reinach,  Orpheus,  Histoire  Ghitrale  des  re- 
ligions, Paris,  1909;  Eng.  transl.,  Orpheus, 
London,  1909. 

Covenanters:  A.  Smellie,  Men  of  the  Covenant, 
London,  1903,  7th  ed.,  1909. 

Creation:   D.  L.  Holbrook,  Panorama  of  Creation, 
Philadelphia,  1909. 
E.   O.  James,  God's  Eight  Days  of  Creation, 
London,  1909. 

Denney,  J. :  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,  New  York,  1909. 

Disciples  of  Christ:  J.  H.  Garrison,  The  Story  of 
a  Century.  A  brief  historical  Sketch  and  Ex- 
position of  the  Religious  Movement  inaugu- 
rated by  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell, 
St.  Louis,  1909. 

DoDS,  M.:  Footsteps  in  the  Path  of  Life,  New  York, 
1909. 

Druids:  W.  F.  Tamblyn,  in  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  Oct., 
1909,  pp.  21-36  (gathers  scattered  references). 

Edwards,  J.,  the  Elder:  In  Heavenly  Heretics,  by 
L.  P.  Powell,  New  York,  1909. 
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Etbicb:    R.  L.  Ottley,  Christian  Ideas  and  Ideals, 
London,  1909. 
H.  H.  Soullard,  Early  Christian  Ethics  in  the 
West,  London,  1909. 

EvKBETT,  C.  C:    Theism  and  the  Christian  Faith, 
New  York,  1909. 

Faith:  W.  R.  Inge,  Faith,  London,  1909. 
FiCHTC,  J.  G.:   A  bicM^ohical  introduction,  by  E. 

Ritchie,  is  pre&cea  to  the  Vocation  of  Man, 

Chicago,  1906. 
FiNDLAT,  G.  G.:  Fellowship  in  the  Life  Eternal,  New 

York,  1909. 
FoBSYTH,  P.  T.:    The  Cruciality  of  the  Cross,  New 

York,  1909. 
France:  J.  W.  Thompson,  The  Wars  of  Religion  in 

France,  1559-76,  Chicago,  1909. 
Francis    of   Assisi:     A.    Goffin,    Saint   Francois 

d' Assise  dans  la  Ugende  et  dans  Vart  primttifs 

italiens,  Brussels,  1909. 
French  Revolution:    P.  de  La  Gorce,  Histoire 

reliffieuse  de  la  rhxdution  franQaise,   Paris, 

1909. 
Gaulee:   E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  Studies  in  Galilee, 

Chicago,  1909. 
Gardiner,  S.:  In  Typical  English  Churchmen,  by  J. 

Gairdner,  London,  1909. 
Geil,  W.  E.:   The  Great  Wall  of  China,  New  York, 

1909. 
Gerhardt,  p.  :  Two  new  eds.  of  the  poems  are  by 

W.  Nelle,  Hamburg,  1907,  ancl  W.  Tumpel, 

Gatersloh,  1907. 
Gladden,  W.  :  Recollections  of  Washington  Gladden, 

Boston,  1909. 
God:     J.    Warschauer,    Problems    of   Immanence. 

Studies  critical  and  constructive,  London,  1909. 
Gospels:   V.  H.  Stanton,  The  Gospels  as  Historical 

Documents,   part   2,    The  synoptic   Gospels, 

London,  1909. 
Hammurabi:    Hammurabis  Gesett,  Germ,    transl., 

by  J.  Kohler  and  A.  Ungnad,  Leipsic,  1909. 
Hawaiian  Islands:    S.  Dibble,  A  History  of  the 

Sandwich  Islands,  aeveland,  1909. 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature:  J.  W.  Roth- 
stein,  Grundzuge  des  hdjr&ischen  Rhythmus 

und    seiner    Formenbildung    nebst    lyrischen 

Texten  mit  kritischen   Kommentar,    Leipsic, 

1909. 
Hellenism:    W.    Otto,    Priester  und   Tempel  im 

hellenistischen  Aegypten,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1908. 
Herbert,  G.:  Add  to  bibliograpy,  English  Works, 

newly  arranged  .  .  .  by   U.   H.    Palmer,  3 

vols.,  Boston,  1905. 
Herrmann,   J.  G.  W.:    English    transl.    of   Der 

Verkehr,  with  title  Communion  of  the  Chris- 
tian withGod,  London,  1895,  New  York,  1907. 
Hexateuch:    J.  Skinner,  Genesis,  Edinburgh  and 

New  York,  1909. 
Holy  Spirft:   H.  B.  Swete,  T?ie  Holy  Spirit  in  the 

Sew  Testament.     A  Study  in  primitive  Chris- 
tian Teaching,  London,  1909. 
Home  Missions:  A.  F.  Beard,  A  Crusade  of  Brother- 
hood; a  History  of  the  American  Missionary 

Association,  Boston,  1909. 
H.  P.  Douglass,  Christian  Reconstruction  in  the 

South,  Boston,  1909. 
Homiletics:  F.  E.  Cartor,  Preaching,  London,  1909. 
HrGUENOTs:   See  France,  above. 
Hulsean  Lectures:  J.  N.  Figgis,  The  Gospel  and 

Human  Seeds.     Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1908-09,  London,  1909. 


Htmnologt:  Eveline  W.  Brainerd,  Great  Hymns 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  New  York,  1909. 

Idealism:    C.  Werner,  Aristote  et  VidMisme  plato- 
nicien,  Paris,  1909. 
W.  R.  B.  Gibson,  God  with  us.     A  Study  in 
Religious  Idealism,  New  York,  1909. 

Immortalitt:  C.  Lombroso,  After  Death — Whatf 
Boston,  1909. 

India:  Linguistic  Survey  of  India.  V.,  3.  Ttbeto- 
Burman  Family,  fart  1.  General  Intro- 
duction, Specimens  of  the  Tibetan  Dialects, 
the  Himalayan  Dialeds,  and  the  Sorth  Assam 
Group,  comp.  and  ed.  by  G.  A.  Grierson, 
Calcutta,  1909. 

Inscriptions:  C.  Wessely,  Studienzur  PcUaeographie 
und  Papyruskunde,  vol.  viii.,  Leipsic,  1908. 
M.   H.   Pognon,   Inscriptions  s&mitiques  de  la 

Syrie,  de  la  Mesopotamia  Paris,  1908. 
G.   M6ller,   Hieratische  Paldographie,   Leipsic, 
1909. 

M.  von  Oppenheim,  Inschriften  aus  Syrien, 
Mesopotamien  und  Kleinasien,  gesammeU  auf 
der  Forschungsreise  des  Jahres  1899,  Leipsic, 
1909. 
Inspiration  and  Revelation:  Revelation  and  In- 
spiration, London,  1909. 

T.  H.  Sprott,  Modem  Study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Inspiration,  London,  1909. 
Investiture:   E.  Bemheim,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte 
des  Investiturstreiies,  Leipsic,  1907. 

J.  Drehmann,  Papst  Leo  IX  und  die  Simonie. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Untersuchung  der  Vorge- 
schichte  des  Investiturstreites,  Leipsic,  1908. 

A.  Schamagl,  Der  Begriff  der  Investitur  in 
den  Quellen  und  der  Literatur  des  Investitur- 
streites, Stuttgart,  1908. 
Irenaeus:  p.  Beauzart,  Easai  sur  la  th^ologie 
d'lr^fUe.  Etudes  d*histoire  des  dogmes,  Paris, 
1908. 
Isaiah:  G.  H.  Box,  The  Book  of  Isaiah,  London, 
1908. 

F.  Feldmann,  Der  Knecht  Gottes  in  Isaias  Kap. 
40H55,  Freiburg,  1907. 

E.   Sellin,    Das  Rdtsel  des  deuterojesjanischen 
Buches,  Leipsic,  1908. 
Israel,  History  of:  A.  M.  Hyamson,  A  History  of 
the  Jews  in  England,  London,  1908. 

C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Light  from  Egyptian  Papyri 
on  Jewish  History  before  Christ,  London,  1908. 

A.  Alt,  Israel  und  Aegypten,  Leipsic,  1909. 

A.  Buchler,  The  Political  and  Social  Leaders  of 
the  Jewish  Community  of  Sepphoris  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Centuries,  London,  1909. 

W.  Caspari,  Aufkommen  und  Krise  des  israel- 
itischen  Konigtums  unter  David,  Berlin,  1909. 

T.  K.  Cheyne,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  King- 
dam  of  Judah,  Lon^ion,  1908. 

S.  Funk,  Die  Juden  in  Babylonien  £00-600,  vol. 
ii.,  Berlin,  1908. 

S.  Oppenheim,  The  Early  History  of  the  Jews  in 
Sew  York,  1667-1664,  in  Publications  of  the 
American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  New 
York,  1909. 

S.  Poznanski,  The  Karaite  Literary  Opponents 
ofSaadiah  Goon,  London,  1908. 

S.  Schechter,  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  The- 
ology, London,  1909. 

N.  Slouschz,  Jud^o-Berb^res.  Recherches  sur 
les  origines  des  juifs  et  du  Judaisms  en  Afrique, 
Paris,  1909. 
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Jacob  (James)  of  Vitrt:  Jaooh  von  Viiry,  Leben 
und  Werke,  in  Beitrdge  zur  Kulturgfuckichte 
des  MiUelaUera  und  aer  Renat88anu,  ed,  W. 
Goetz,  Leipdc,  1009. 

Jainism:  Hem  Chandra  Suii,  Yoffosastramt  in 
Sanfikrit,  ed.  Muni  Maharaya  Sri  Dharma- 
vigay,  vol.  i.,  part  1,  Calcutta,  1907. 
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SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 


Th<r  T'lIloTtinsr  ^vnutn  of  truuIiteratioD  Laa  been  used  for  Hebrew 


K  .-:  ■  '.r  'iriiitu-fl  at 

the 

T  =  z 

\fgUin\rig  of  a 

word. 

n  =  b 

3:^b 

t2  =  t 

3  -  ■-  h\%  itT  b 

'  =  r 

l  =  K 

3  =  k 

3  -^  g»'  ^T  g 

3  =  kh  or  k 

l  =  d 

^  =  1 

1  --  flh  or  fl 

D  =  m 

n  =  b 

3  =  n 

1  =  w 

D  =  8 

G 

f 

n 


p 

phor  p 

% 
\ 

r 

8 
:Sh 
I 

thort 


Tlir:  vowcIa  are  tranHr-ribed  by  a,  c,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  qumlity.  Arabic 
and  othrr  H^'initic  hinguagcH  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Greek  it 
writU;n  with  li^^mnn  chanict«'r8,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


i<  tt 


no 


When  the  pronunciation  iH  wrlf-evident  the  titles  arc  not  respelled;  when  by  mere  division  and  acoen- 
tiifitloii  it  can  be  shown  siifllciently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
Nyllfililes  in(li(»iti;(!. 

iu        as  in  duration 
c  =  k     "    "    cat 
ch         "    "   cAurch 
cw  =  qu  as  in  gueen 
dh  (th)    "   "  the 
t  "  "  /ancy 

g  (hard)  "  "  ^o 


a 

ns  in 

sofa 

a 

H     l< 

firm 

a 

tt  ti 

ot 

A 

it  ti 

fare 

n 

if  it 

jwn' 

t> 

it  it 

fate 

i 

tt  ti 

tin 

! 

tt  tt 

machine 

o 

tt  tt 

obey 

0 

as 

in 

not 

0 

tt 

tt 

nor 

u 

tt 

It 

£tdl« 

Q 

tt 

tt 

rule 

u 

tt 

tt 

but 

t> 

It 

It 

bum 

oi 

tt 

It 

pine 

QU 

tt 

tt 

out 

ei 

tt 

tt 

oil 

iQ 

tt 

ti 

few 

tt   It 


loch  (Scotch) 


hw  {wh)  "  "  tohy 
tt  tt 


J 


jaw 


1  In  smmtMl  gyllablef  only ;  In  onaooented  lylliblef  It  approximates  tlie  aoond  of  e  in  over.    The  letter  n,  with  a  dot 
lN*n<mth  it,  IndicaUM  the  sound  of  n  ai  In  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  tn  French  wordi)  li  rendered  n. 
*  In  (jvrman  and  French  names  Q  approximates  the  sound  of  a  in  dune. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


nmOCEllTS,  FEAST  OF  THE  HOLT:  A  church 
festival  in  honor  of  the  children  slain  by  Herod  in 
Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  1&-18).  They  were  very  early 
regarded  as  Christian  martyrs,  as  Iren^us,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  and  many  later  authors  speak  of 
tbem  in  that  way.  At  what  time  the  festival  be- 
came commonly  celebrated  is  not  known.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  holy  innocents  were  conunemorated 
in  connection  with  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  at 
the  feast  of  Epiphany.  The  Carthaginian  calendar, 
edited  by  Mabillon  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
seventh  century,  has  the  entry  opposite  Dec.  28 
"  (the  day)  of  the  holy  children  slain  by  Herod." 
This  day  is  still  kept  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  but  the  Greek 
Church  observes  Dec.  29.  In  course  of  time  the 
feast  received  an  octave.  (A.  Hauck.) 

In  the  Saturnalia  (II.,  4,  11)  of  Macrobius, 
the  Roman  writer  in  the  fifth  century,  is  this 
anecdote:  ''When  he  (Augustus)  heard  that 
among  the  boys  whom  in  Syria  Herod,  the  king 
of  the  Jews,  had  ordered  to  be  killed  there 
were  infants  of  two  years  and  under,  he  exclaimed: 
'  I  had  rather  be  a  pig  of  Herod's  than  a  son.' '' 
As  the  Saturnalia  contains  many  anecdotes  which 
carry  with  them  indubitable  evidence  of  being  of 
contemporary  origin,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  one  was  the  creation  of  a  time 
subsequent  to  Augustus ,  but  every  probability 
that  it,  too,  was  contemporary,  and  so  is  an  inci- 
dental, undesigned,  but  striking  witness  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  story.      £.  G.  Sihlbb. 

BiBUoomAMrr:  Bingham,  Onffinm,  XX.,  vii  12;  J.  O.  W. 
Aucusti.  DmUneOrdiifkeUen,  I  304  tqq.,  Leipde,  1817; 
P.  Gueranger.  L' Annie  Uhtroique,  I  366  tqq.,  Parb,  1880; 
W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold.  CathoUe  DieHonary,  pp.  487- 
488.  London,  1003;  G.  Wiatowa,  AnaUda  MaertMana,  in 
Hermit  zvi.  400  iqq. 
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IHQlJISITIOlf. 

In  the  Older  Church. 

The  Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Organisation  and  Oompetenoe  (|  1). 

Relation  to  the  Secular  Pollers  (|  2). 

In  Italy  (|  3). 

France  (|  4). 

Spain  C|  6). 

Oennany.  the  Netherlands,  and  England  (|  6). 

The  laquiiition  and  the  Oottnter-Rftformation. 

The  Refonnation  Suppressed  in  Italy  (|  1). 

In  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  (|  2). 


L  In   the   Older  Church:  The   Inquisiiion   (Iiv- 
quMHo  htgreticce  pravitatis)  or  the  **  Holy  Office  " 
i Sanctum  offieium)  is  the  name  of  the  spiritual  court 
VI.— 1 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  those  whose  opinions  differ 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  a  com- 
paratively late  outgrowth  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  ''  In  the  primitive  Church  there  was 
no  arrangement  that  could  have  borne  even  a  re- 
mote resemblance  to  the  Inquisition.  .  .  The  whole 
instinct  and  the  prevailing  cast  of  thought  of 
Christendom  in  the  first  four  centuries  was  opposed  to 
compulsion  in  religious  affairs."  (J.J.  I.  von  Dollin- 
ger^Kleinere  Schrtften,  p.  205,  Stuttgart,  1800.)  The 
institution  of  **  elder  for  repentance  "  (see  Pbni- 
tbntiart),  which  occurs  in  the  third  century, 
bears  quite  a  different  character,  as  the  very  name 
denotes.  Of  course  deviations  in  the  sphere  of 
Christian  doctrine  were  combated,  but  hardly 
with  other  than  spiritual  weapons;  and  this  prac- 
tise continued  until  Theodosius  (d.  305),  before  a 
Christian  emperor  foimd  it  advisable  to  impose  an 
ultimate  death  penalty  on  (Manichean)  heresy. 
Chrysostom  repudiated  such  action:  ''  It  is  not 
right  to  put  a  heretic  to  death,  since  an  implacable 
war  would  be  brought  into  the  world  "  (H&m.  xlvi.' 
on  Matt.  xiii.  24-30);  and  still  in  the  neighborhood 
of  450  the  church  historian  Socrates  characterised 
persecution  for  heresy  as  foreign  to  the  orthodox 
Church.  Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime  Augustine, 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Donatists,  had  set  up  the 
contrary  doctrine  in  the  West  and  had  recommended 
compulsion  as  well  as  penalties  against  heretics 
(Epist.  xciii.,  clxxxv.),  though  he  did  not  approve 
the  death  penalty.  Six  centuries  more  passed 
before  the  theory  of  religious  compulsion  and  of  the 
violent  extirpation  of  heresy  came  to  have  universal 
validity,  although  Pope  Leo  I.  {Ejnitt,  xv.,  ad 
TwrrSbium)  had  approved  it  in  the  fifth  century. 
This  long  season  of  comparative  tolerance  is  the 
more  impressive  in  view  of  the  oirciunstance  that 
in  Italy  under  East  Gothic  and  Lombard  rule, 
CathoUcs  and  Arians  lived  whole  centuries  in  dose 
proximity,  or  even  together  (as  in  Ravenna).  The 
impulse  to  more  severe  methods  came  from  the 
decision  that  the  numerous  remnants  of  paganism 
must  be  finally  rooted  out;  and  certain  measures 
in  this  direction  were  devised  by  the  Carolingian 
legislation  {CapUularia  Caroli  Magni  of  760  and 
813).  The  beginnings  of  episcopal  inquisition  are 
thus  to  be  sought  in  the  synodal  courts  for  invee- 
tigations  with  reference  to  heresy  (see  Synodal 
Coubtb;  and  cf.  P.  Hinschius,  Katholi^chea  Kirchen- 
rechi,  v.  427,  Berlin,  1805). 


ZbQuUition 


THE  NEW  8CHAFF-HERZ0G 


n.  The  Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages:  By  the 
terms  of  their  negotiations  at  Verona  in  1184,  Pope 
Lucius  III.  and  Elmperor  Frederiolc 
X.  Organi-  Barbarossa  converted  the  episcopal  in- 
zationand  quisition  into  a  universal  institution, 
Competence,  to  be  unconditionally  supported  by  the 
temporal  power.  This  was  the  period 
when  a  new  and  dangerous  doctrine,  commingling 
Christian  and  pagan  elements  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Gnostic  speculations,  diffused  itself  by  way 
of  the  East,  and  lent  its  aid  to  popular  religious 
antagonism  that  was  constantly  inflamed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  worldly  fashioned  hierarchy 
(manifested  by  the  Patarenes,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
the  Waldenses,  and  others) .  *  By  1 179,  the  followers 
of  the  new  doctrine  had  become  so  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  southern  France  (see  New  Manicheans) 
that  Alexander  III.  urged  the  plan  of  suppressing 
them  forcibly.  Innocent  III.  (d.  1216)  organized 
a  systematic  religious  war  against  them;  and  among 
the  agencies  everywhere  employed  were  the  epis- 
copal inquisitions,  with  their  modes  of  operation 
guaranteed  by  the  agreement  at  Verona  and  the 
ready  support  of  all  temporal  tribunals.  However, 
this  form  of  the  Inquisition  appeared  even  to  Hon- 
orius  III.  (d.  1227)  subject  to  obstruction,  and  not 
swift  or  comprehensive  enough  in  its  workings,  for 
want  of  centralization.  He  and  his  successor, 
Gregory  IX.,  grasped  the  entire  procedure  in  a 
single  hand,  thus  creating  the  new  form  of  papal 
inquisition,  which  now  received  the  specific  name 
of  Sanctum  officium  in  distinction  from  the  epis- 
copal office.  The  most  exact  information  as  to  this 
institution  is  furnished  by  Eymerich's  Diredorium. 
The  officers  are  accountable  directly  to  the  pope. 
It  is  not  the  bishop  who  stands  at  their  head,  but 
the  grand  inquisitor,  who  is  reinforced  with  notaries, 
oonsultors  on  the  judicial  side,  servants  and  attend- 
ants of  every  sort  (e.g.,  jailers)  on  the  practical  side. 
In  the  Venetian  Republic,  each  case  was  tried  with 
a  supplementary  attenduioe  of  three  "  learned  in 
heresy,''  who  safeguarded  the  interests  of  the  State. 
The  new  institution  was  accorded  important  priv- 
Ueges,  in  fact,  full  power  in  the  ecclesiastical  prov- 
ince; the  officers,  being  commissioned  by  the  pope 
directly,  were  independent  of  the  bishops,  and, 
protected  by  high  prerogatives,  were  inviolable  and 
immune.  AH  their  privileges  were  newly  confirmed 
to  them  in  1458  by  the  bull  Injundum  nobis,  and 
again  in  1570  by  the  constitution  SacrosandcB 
Romance  ecdesice.  After  the  Dominican  order  had 
arisen  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  adherents 
had  shown  themselves  exceptionally  qualified,  the 
office  was  transferred  to  them  especially,  though  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  members  of  other  orders.  The 
inquisitors'  official  powers  were  great,  including 
sentence  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  sus- 
pension of  those  under  suspicion,  and  adjudication 
of  all  sorts  of  Exemption  (q.v.).     The  trial  pro- 


*  There  is  no  evidence  that  Arnold  of  Brescia  or  the  Wal- 
denses commingled  pagan  elements  with  Christian.  On  the 
contrary,  they  combated  with  the  utmost  decision  the  pagan 
elements  that  had  been  incorporated  in  the  doctrines  and 
practise  of  the  dominant  Church  They  appear  to  have  been 
absolutely  free  from  Manichean  or  Gnostic  tendencies. 

▲.H.N. 


oeedings  were  held  either  in  special  court  rooms  or 
in  the  official  diocesan  court.  For  the  trial  in  its 
different  stages,  for  the  imposition  of  the  penalty, 
and  the  like,  the  most  exact  prescriptions  are 
extant,  and  these  were  continually  supplemented 
as  occasion  demanded.  But  for  all  the  exceedingly 
detailed  form  of  procedure,  much  was  left  to  the 
inquisitor's  discretion.  The  new  papal  tribunal 
encroached  in  various  ways  upon  the  sphere  of  the 
episcopal  inquisition,  and  confficts  of  jurisdiction 
arose,  which  the  popes  did  not  always  find  it  easy 
to  adjust,  because,  in  any  case,  the  episcopal  in- 
quisition was  not  to  be  abrogated.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  critical  case,  the  higher  authority  was 
lodged  in  the  inquisitor,  and  his  executive  scope  was 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  episcopal  officials. 
Charges  of  heresy  against  bishops,  and  even  nuncios, 
were  subject  to  the  papal  inquisitors. 

The  unconditional  support  of  the  secular  arm 
was  invoked  for  the  papal  inquisition  by  virtue  of 
the  Veronese  agreement  (though  this 
a.  Rela-  was  not  properly  made  for  that  end), 
tion  to  the  The  secular  arm  was  "  executor,"  or 
Secular  *'  minister  "  of  the  inquisition.  The 
Powers,  popes  constantly  strove  to  get  the  co- 
operation of  the  secular  powers  em- 
bodied in  state  laws,  municipal  statutes,  and  the  like. 
To  this  end  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  bull  Ad  exsHrpanda, 
conceded  to  the  State  a  portion  of  the  property  to 
be  confiscated;  and  the  State  in  return  assumed 
the  odium  and  burden  of  inflicting  the  penalty, 
even  to  capital  execution,  if  need  were.  The  firat 
instance  of  an  execution  under  imputation  of  heresy 
was  supplied  in  385  by  the  usurper  Maximus  (see 
Pribciluan) — an  event  by  no  means  approved  by 
Augustine.  While  the  Veronese  agreement  left  the 
question  open,  King  Peter  of  Aragon,  as  early  as 
1197,  threatened  the  death  penalty  against  heretics 
who  did  not  submit  to  the  decree  of  expulsion;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  threat  was 
enforced  in  the  widest  terms.  Even  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  "  free-thinking  "  man  though  he  was 
reputed  to  be,  decreed  the  death  penalty  for  Lom« 
bardy  in  1224;  for  Sicily  in  1230;  and,  with  Greg- 
ory DC.,  for  Rome  in  1231.  The  sentence  itself  was 
determined,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical (papal)  court;  whereupon  the  execution  was 
committed  to  the  temporal  authorities.  Hence  it 
is  possible  for  certain  apologists  of  the  Roman 
Church  to  urge  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  never 
shed  blood  (cf .  Die  SeB>stbiographie  dee  Cardinals 
BeUarmins,  ed.  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger  and  F.  H. 
Reusch,  pp.  233  sqq.,  Bonn,  1887). 

This  new  form  of  the  Inquisition  was  now  made 

effective  with  iron  strictness  in  Italy,  France,  the 

Netherlands,  and  England.    In  Italy, 

3.  In  Italy,  which,    especially   in   the  north    and 

central  regions,  was  honeycombed  with 

heresy,  the  situation  was  managed  by  Innocent  III. 

At  Viterbo,  for  example,  proceedings  were  instituted 

with  unexampled  severity  against  the  Paterenes  in 

1207   (ef.   Muratori,   Rerum  Italicarum  scripiiores, 

ui.,   1,    Milan,   1723).     The   civil   strife  that  was 

stirred  up  led  repeatedly — as  at  Viterbo  in  1265, 

in  Parma,  1277 — ^to  the  expulsion  of  the  inquisitors; 

they  were  even  slain,  as  Peter  Martyr  at  Verona  in 
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1245,  who  thus  became  the  saint  of  the  Inquisition. 
"  But  this  occasioned  frightful  vengeance  ...  If 
the  complaints  became  too  loud,  a  pope  did  indeed 
now  and  then  serve  a  note  of  reproof  on  the  inquis- 
itor; but  it  does  not  appear  that  so  much  as  one 
pofpe  wished  to  lop  the  institution's  rankest  out- 
crops" (DOllinger,  ut  sup.).  For  the  detailed  pro- 
cedure, cf.  Lea,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  iv.  A  special  arrange- 
ment prevailed  at  Venice  in  the  interest  of  the 
State,  but  a  milder  policy  in  this  case  was  excep- 
tional. Moreover,  the  pope  appointed  the  inquis- 
itor whom  the  Senate  classed  as  an  officer  of  the 
State  by  granting  him  a  "  provision  "  or  salary; 
and  the  extent  of  his  influence  on  the  **  learned  in 
heresy  "  depended  entirely  on  the  Roman  Curia's 
influence  over  the  Senate  itself. 

In  France  the  Inquisition's  most  appalling  opera- 
tion began  in  the  thirteenth  century  (see  New 

Manicheans,    II.;    Innocent    III.), 
4.Fimnce.  and  did  not  reach  an  end  with  the 

annihilation  of  the  Albigenses.  The 
people  endured  the  yoke  with  extreme  reluctance; 
in  1242  a  desperately  goaded  multitude  assailed  the 
inquisitors  in  the  territory  of  Avignon.  (Those 
then  slain  were  canonized  by  Pius  IX.  in  Sept., 
1866;  and  he  did  the  same  thing,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, for  the  atrocious  Spanish  inquisitor,  Pedro 
Arfoues.)  The  attitude  of  the  French  kings  to  the 
Inquisition  shows  various  phases.  Louis  IX.  (Saint 
Louis)  promulgated  a  mandate  in  1228  which  binds 
the  temporal  sovereignty  to  unconditional  collabora- 
tion with  the  Inquisition;  on  the  other  hand,  Philip 
the  Fair  decreed,  in  1290,  that  due  circumspection 
should  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  arresting 
alleged  heretics.  The  violent  reactions  of  the 
tortured  people  and  various  royal  edicts  had  at 
last  their  effect;  and  in  time  the  complete  revolu- 
tion brought  forth  by  the  Great  Schism  and  the 
growing  independence  of  the  French  nation  made 
an  end  of  the  Inquisition  in  France  sooner  than  in 
other  lands. 

Meanwhile  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  blossomed  out 
with  peculiar  fulness.    It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  error  to 

ascribe  to  it,  with  Hefele   (Cardinal 
5.  Spain.    Ximenex,  Tubingen,  1844)  and  Ranke, 

the  character  of  a  royal  court  of  justice; 
for,  as  the  Jesuits  Grisar  and  Orti  y  Lara  prove, 
it  is  altogether  ecclesiastical,  having  only  certain 
wpedal  state  privileges  and  a  certain  influence  being 
allowed  the  king  in  the  choice  of  inquisitors.  It 
developed  from  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the 
background  of  persecution  of  Moors  and  Jews. 
Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  its  principal  opera- 
tion was  against  the  Maranos  or  alleged  converts 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  The  inquisitor- 
general,  Tomas  de  Torquemada  (q.v.),  appointed 
by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  outdid  all  precedents  in  the 
way  of  executions  and  confiscations;  it  was  under 
him,  in  Saragoesa,  that  Arbues  came  to  his  bloody 
end.  To  say  naught  of  the  fact  that  the  national 
eharacter  was  favorable  to  it,  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
BtioQ  underwent  a  peculiar  development  on  three 
ades:  in  the  first  place,  it  had  a  royally  acknowl- 
edged head  in  the  inquisitor-general;  in  the  second 
place,  under  the  inquisitor-general,  the  Coruejo  de 
la  tuprema  acted   uniformly  for  all  Spain,   with 


assistance  from  the  state  authorities;  in  the  third 
place,  while  the  king's  influence  on  the  tribunal  was 
undoubtedly  large,  it  was  never  exerted  against  the 
interests  of  the  Church— on  the  contrary,  the 
presence  of  the  king  or  of  his  representative  at  the 
aiUoa  da  fl  imparted  to  these  the  quality  of  great 
spectacles  authorised  by  the  State,  almost  popular 
festivals.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number 
of  the  victims.  Llorente's  data  are  questioned,  and 
may  be  disregarded.  However,  from  the  Inquisitor 
Paramo's  treatise  Z>s  arigine  et  progreaau  inqui- 
9iHani8  (Biadrid,  1598),  p.  140,  it  appears  that  in 
forty  years  (1480-1520),  at  Seville,  4,000  were 
burned,  and  30,000  "  penitents  "  were  sentenced  to 
various  penalties. 

In  Germany,  Conrad  of  Marbuig  (q.v.)  was  to 

bring  the  institution  to  its  flower.    But  the  wrath 

of  the  people  slew  him  and  his  assistant, 

6.  Ger-     Droso,  just  as  their  activity  began  to 

many,  the  ripen  (1233).    Hence  in  Germany  the 
Nether-     Inquisition,  for  the  most  part,  failed 

lands,  and  to  attain  to  thoroughgoing  activity. 

England.  Nevertheless,  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  good  many  instances  of  separate 
procedures  occur.  The  acts  collected  by  Fr^d^ricq 
show  what  was  ordained  for  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  in  conunon.  This  author  gives  the 
directions  of  Gregory  IX.,  addressed  to  the  bishops, 
in  1233,  to  the  effect  that  they  shall  catch  the 
"  little  foxes  " — ^that  is,  the  heretics  ostensibly  con- 
verted; while  a  whole  series  of  similar  ordinances 
ensues  to  the  time  of  the  bull  Summi8  desiderarUea 
in  1484,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  special  activity 
of  the  Inquisition  was  directed  against  Witchcraft 
(q.v.).  It  was  furthermore  directed  against  the 
**  Waldenses "  along  the  Rhine,  in  Bavaria  and 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  and  as  far  as  the  mark  of 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  as  well  as  against 
sects  of  every  kind  in  the  Netherlands.  It  had 
waged  a  fearful  war  of  extermination  in  North 
Germany,  in  the  district  of  Bremen,  1233,  against 
the  Stedingi  (q.v.).  From  the  exact  information  in 
Fr6d6ricq's  work,  it  appears  that  the  extent  of 
the  bloody  doings  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Utrecht,  and  other  cities  was  greater  than  previously 
known.  During  the  period  before  the  Reformation, 
England  was  less  affected  by  the  Inquisition.  It 
first  became  active  against  the  Lollards  (q.v.).  In 
1401  Henry  IV.  had  parliament  confirm  the  statute 
De  hcaretico  comburendo. 

m.  The  Inquisition  and  the  Counter-Reformation: 

In  1542  Cardinal  Caraffa,  subsequently  Pope  Paul 

IV.,  reorganised  the  Roman  Inquisi- 

X.  The      tion  after  the  pattern  of  the  Spanish. 

Reforma-   He  himself  assumed  the  direction  of 

tion  Sup-    the  Holy  Office   created  by  the  buU 
pressed     Licet  ab  initio.     The  executive  pro- 
in  Italy,     cedure  was  to  be  centralised  at  Rome, 
primarily  for  all  Italy;   and  the  out- 
come was  to  be  guaranteed  by  uniform,  ruthless, 
and  swift  operation.    The  new  organisation,  having 
at  its  disposal  the  entire  influence  of  the  Roman 
Curia  over  every  state  of  Italy,  by  the  time  of 
Pius  V.  had  made  an  end  of  the  Reformation  in 
that  country  (see  Italy,  the  Reformation  in); 
its  advocates  were  either  incarcerated  or  killed,  or 
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driven  to  flight,  while  literary  products  were  sought 
out  and  destroyed,  save  insignificant  remnants.  As 
an  example  of  the  Inquisition's  operation  in  Italy, 
its  actions  against  **  Lutherans  "  or  other  heretics  in 
Venice  may  be  enumerated:  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  acts  still  preserved  in  the 
state  archives,  there  were  803  trials  for  "  Lutheran- 
ism  "  ;  five  for  "  Oalvinism "  ;  thirty-five  for  Ana- 
baptism;  forty-three  for  relapse  of  converts  into 
Judaism;  sixty-five  for  blasphemous  speeches;  148 
for  sorcery;  forty-five  for  contempt  of  religion  (that 
is,  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  etc.) ;  and  more  of  the 
sort.  Later  these  figures  notably  vanish.  Branches 
of  the  new  Roman  office  were  organised  in  all  other 
cities  of  Italy,  Naples  excepted.  Rome,  however, 
continued  the  center;  and  how  numerous  the  trials 
conducted  at  that  place  must  have  been  appears 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  single  protocol-book 
accessible  records  during  the  three  years  1564-67 
no  fewer  than  111  sentences,  all  involving  severe 
punishment,  some  the  death  penalty,  and  some 
imprisonment  for  life. 

As  in  Italy,  so  in  Spain,  the  reformatory  move- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century  fell  a  prey  to  the 
Inquisition  (see  Spain,  Reforma- 
2.  In  Spain  tion  Movements  of  Sixteenth  Cen- 

and  the     tury  in).     At  Seville  and  Valladolid 

Nether-  the  movement  was  crushed  and  obliter- 
lands.  ated  in  the  course  of  four  atUas  da  /^, 
1559  and  1560  (of.  E.  Schftfer,  SeviUa 
und  Valladolid,  die evangeliachenOemeinden  Spamena 
im  ReformaiionszeitaUer,  Halle,  1903);  and  the  In- 
quisition still  flourished  in  ail  the  land  until  1700;  ac- 
cording to  Llorente,  782  more  autos  occurred  under 
the  first  Bourbons  (1700-46),  wherein  14,000  persons 
were  subjected  to  heavier  or  lighter  penalties.  Indeed, 
Ferdinand  VII.  restored  the  Inquisition  along  with 
the  Restoration  in  1814;  but  it  was  finally  set  aside 
in  1834.  The  Inquisition  persisted  long  also  in 
Portugal,  where  it  was  mainly  directed  against  the 
Jews;  it  came  to  an  end  there  in  1826.  In  the  im- 
perial Netherlands,  the  Inquisition  effectively  com- 
bated the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  Brussels  as  a  center,  it  was  so  actively  con- 
ducted, or  supported,  from  1522  downward  by  the 
officials  of  Charles  V.,  then  by  the  two  stadtholder 
princesses,  that  by  1530  its  goal  seemed  achieved. 
The  spirit,  however,  it  could  not  subdue,  and  it 
raged  afresh  imder  Philip  II.,  and  anticipated  the 
cruel  deeds  of  Alva.  When  eventually  the  north 
provinces  conquered  their  religious  and  political 
freedom,  the  Inquisition  had  annihilated  the 
Reformation  in  the  south  provinces.  Its  activity 
was  also  carried  into  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  and  into  the  East  Indies  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 

The  CongregaHo  sandae  Romanae  et  umvertalia 
inquisitionia  is  still  maintained  by  the  Curia;  and 
the  estimate  which  Rome  puts  on  the  institution 
appeared  in  1867  in  the  canonization  of  Pedro 
Arbues,  and  in  1869  in  the  constitution  Apostolicae, 
which  threatens  penalty  for  every  infraction  of  the 
Inquisition's  activity.  Not  one  of  all  the  regulations 
which  define  its  action  and  determine  its  aims  has 
been  repealed.  K.  Benrath. 


BnuooEAPar:  In  the  fint  rank  m  a  loiirot  is  ths  Djtm- 
Unium  of  Esrmerioh,  written  at  Avignon  m  s  mnnnnl  of 
procedure  in  1376,  edited  by  Pcgnn.  Rome,  1580,  ef.  P.  H. 
Denifle  in  Archiv  fUr  LOterolur-  und  Kirt]kmtomekiekU, 
1885.  p.  10.  Tb»  lAberrnnttnUaruminqmititiafMTholomim 
ia  reproduced  ••  an  addition  to  P.  van  Limboreh,  Biakfim 
InquimtianU,  Amsterdam,  1602,  Eng.  traneL,  London. 
1731,  often  abbreviated  and  republialied  in  England  and 
America.  Tbe  Praetiea  /ngwttOionw  of  Bernard  Guidonis, 
ed.  C.  Douaie,  appeared  Paris,  1886.  The  best  coUeetion 
of  sources  for  the  Netherlands  is  gftthered  in  P.  FrM^cq, 
Corpus  docummUorum  tnquiaUumU,  2  Tols.,  The  Hague, 
188IMM.  Eariy  material  on  Spain  and  Italy  respectively 
is  included  in  J.  A.  Llorente.  HUtoria  criHea  de  la  In- 
9ui9ieion  <U  EgpaAa,  10  vols.,  Madrid,  1822,  abridged  Eng. 
transl.,  Ui»L  ^  UU  Inquintian  cf  iSpotn  from  (^  Timt  «i 
lAs  EaUMuknmtU  to  VU  Rtign  aT  Ferdinand  VI I ^  London, 
1826,  and  in  E.  C.  Comba,  /  nottri  ProiettanH,  vol.  ii., 
Florence.  1897.  An  index  to  some  sources  is  found  in 
Catalogue  cf  a  CoUeetion  ef  Manu$eripta  formeriy  beLomg- 
ing  to  the  Holy  Office  ,  ,  ,  in  Ike  Canary  lelande,  140»- 
1603,  2  vols..  Edinburgh.  1903. 

On  the  general  history  of  the  Inquisition  the  best  work 
is  H.  C.  Lea,  HieL  of  Ike  Inquimtion  in  iKe  Middle  Agee, 
revised  ed.,  3  vols..  New  York,  1906-07.  Consult  further: 
J.  M arsollier.  HieL  de  Vinquieition  dke  tm  origine,  Cologne, 
1603;  W.  H.  Rule.  HieL  ^  Hke  /fWMtsilion  in  Every  Coun- 
try where  ite  Tribunale  have  been  Eetabliehed,  London,  1874; 
OrU  y  Lara,  La  /n^istsum,  Madrid,  1877;  J.  Havet, 
VHtriaie  et  le  brae  eiculier,  Paris.  1881;  A.  Henner, 
Beitrlkge  tur  Organieation  der  pitpetlichen  Kettergeridite^ 
Leipsic.  1890;  J.  Hansen.  Zauberu^eeen,  Inquieition  und 
Hexenproweee  im  Mittetalter,  Munich.  1900;  P.  von  Hoens- 
broech,  Dae  Papettum  ine  eocial-kuttureUen  WirkeamMt, 
vol.  i..  Leipsic  1900;  C.  V.  Laoglois,  L'Inquieition  d'aprie 
dee  travaux  rfcenU,  Paris.  1902;  E.  Schafer.  Beitrdge  tur 
Qeeehiehte  ,  .  ,  det  Inquieition,  3  vols.,  GQtersloh.  1902; 
C.  Douais,  L'Inquieition,  ee  eoriginee,  ea  proddure,  Paris, 
1906;  E.  Vacandard,  L'Inquieition;  ...  Is  pouvoir  coer- 
citifde  Vigliee,  ib.  1906.  Eng.  transl..  Critical  and  Hietorical 
Study  <4  ike  Coercive  Power  <4  ^  Churth,  London.  1908; 
T.  de  C^usons.  L/ee  AVbio^oiM  et  Vinquieition,  lee  Vaudoie  et 
IHnquieition,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1907;  Schaff.  Chrietian  Church, 
V.  1,  pp.  615  sqq.;  the  literature  under  New  Manichbans 
and  in  general  the  treatises  on  Church  history. 

For  the  institution  in  France,  consult:  C.  Molinier. 
L'Inquieition  dane  le  midi  de  la  France,  Paris.  1881 :  W. 
Esmein,  Hiet.  .  ,  ,  de  la  procedure  inquieitoire^  ib.  1882; 
L.  Tanon.  HieL  de  Vinquieition  en  France,  ib.  1893;  T. 
de  Cauaons.  HieL  de  Vinquieition  en  France;  vol.  i..  Lee 
Originee,  Paris,  1909.  For  Germany  consult:  H.  Haupt, 
Walieneerthum  und  Inquieition  im  eUd-detlidien  Deutechr- 
land,  Freiburg.  1890;  P.  Flade,  Dae  r&mieche  Inquieitione- 
verfahren  in  Deutechland,  Berlin.  1902.  For  the  Nether- 
lands: W.  Moll.  Kerkgeechiedenie  van  Nederland,  ii..  chM>> 
16.  Utrecht,  1869;  J.  G.  de  Hoop-Scheffer.  Oeechiedenie 
der  Keiickervorming  in  Nederland,  Amsterdam.  1873; 
P.  Claessens.  L'Inquieition  dane  lee  Paye-Bae,  Tumhout, 
1886;  P.  FrM^ricq,  OeechiedenU  der  Inquieitie  in  de  Neder- 
landen,  2  vols..  Ghent,  1892-97;  J.  Frederichs,  7*ii?e  Ver- 
handeUngen  over  de  Inquieitie  in  de  Nederlanden,  The 
Hague.  1897.  For  Italy:  L.  Witte.  A  Glance  at  She  Italian 
Inquieition,  London,  1886;  L.  Amabile,  //  Santo  Officio 
delta  Inquieieione  in  Napoli,  2  vols.,  Citta  di  CasteUo, 
1892.  For  Spain:  H.  C.  Laa,  The  Inquieition  in  Spain, 
4  vols..  New  York,  1906-07;  idem.  The  Inquieition  in  the 
SpaniA  Dependendee,  ib.  1906;  idem,  Chaptere  from  the 
HieL  of  Spain  connedied  with  the  Inquieition,  Philadelphia, 
1890;  £.  de  Molfenes,  Torquemada  et  Vinquieition,  Paris, 
1897;  C.  J.  von  Hefele.  Life  and  Timee  of  Cardinal  Ximenee, 
London,  1886.  For  South  America:  B.  V.  Mackenna, 
Franossoo  Moyen;  or,  the  Inquieition  ae  it  u>ae  in  America^ 
London,  1869.  J.  T.  Medina  has  written  a  number  of 
volumes  in  Spanish,  on  the  Inquisition  in  Lima,  Santiago, 
1887;  in  Chile,  3  vols.,  ib.  1890;  in  Cartagena,  ib.  1899; 
in  De  U  Plata,  ib.  1899;  in  the  Philippines,  ib.  1899;  and 
in  Mexico,  ib.  1906. 

INSAB  ATATI  (SABOTIERS) :  A  name  given  to 
the  Waldenses  (q.v.)  from  their  sabots,  mirked 
with  a  painted  cross,  or  from  the  sandals  tied  cross- 
wise. 
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1.  Ancient  Christian  Inscriptiona. 
Methods  of  Writing  (|  1). 
I/anguanee  Employed  (|  2). 
Contents  (|  3). 

Value  of  the  Material  (|  4). 

2.  Medieval  and  Later  Inscriptions. 
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I.  Egyptian    Inscriptioiis :    The   inscriptions    of 

Egypt    are    no   new  disoovery.     The    term    most 

used  to  describe  the  characters  em- 

1.  Forma    ployed    in    the    inscriptions,    "  hiero- 

Ohimkoter.  K^yP^^S'"  ^  ^^  Greek  origin  {hieroa, 
"  sacred  "  +  glyphein,  **  to  carve")  and 
bears  witness  both  to  early  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  writing  and  to  the  conception  at  that 
time  that  the  priestly  class  was  its  executor.  In 
more  modem  usage  the  term  is  not  confined  to  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  but  is  used  generally  of  any 
kind  of  picture-writing.  The  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  are  in  the  main  in  a  picture- 
writing,  the  individual  signs  of  which  are  representa- 
tions of  objects  or  actions  more  or  less  convention- 
alized. This  detailed  representation  passed  by  the 
method  of  abbreviation  into  a  shorter  form  called 
the  hieratic  script,  and  by  the  extension  of  this 
process  to  a  still  shorter  form,  the  demotic.  But 
in  only  the  very  late  period  of  Egyptian  history 
was  either  the  hieratic  or  demotic  form  employed 
upon  the  monuments,  though  both  were  used  on 
papyri  from  an  early  age.  While  originally  the 
Higns  stood  for  the  objects  they  pictured,  at  a  very 
early  stage  they  came  to  have  phonetic  quality, 
and  from  this  to  the  development  of  an  alphabet 
the  steps  were  rapid  and  easy.  While  this  process 
was  going  on,  the  signs  were  given  values  associated 
with  thoee  already  customary  and  also  others 
disconnected  from  the  original  connotation.  The 
alphabet  was  of  twenty-one  letters  (some  authori- 
ties say  twenty-two,  others  twenty-four),  all  conso- 
nants, though  some  of  the  letters  were  employed  to 
indicate  vowel  sounds,  as  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
The  signs  became  also  signs  of  syllables  as  well  as 
of  single  letters,  and,  still  further,  signs  of  words  or 
ideographs.  In  all,  the  nimiber  of  symbols  known 
from  the  monuments  is  slightly  under  1,400.  Since 
some  of  these  symbols  might  express  several  ideas, 
it  became  necessary  to  use  certain  signs  as  deter- 
minatives to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  group  in  which 
they  occurred,  thus  to  remove  ambiguity.  The 
signs  composing  a  word  or  idea  are  grouped  in 
quadrangular  form,  though  the  order  of  grouping 
itf  not  invariable,  being  either  perpendicular  or 
horixontal,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  com- 
ponents, the  exigencies  of  the  space  at  disposal 
or  the  artistic  taste  of  the  scribe.  The  groups  were 
arranged  in  columns  or  in  lines,  according  to  the 
material  used  and  the  space  and  form  available  for 
the  inscription.  The  writing  runs  either  (prefer- 
ably) from  right  to  left  or  the  reverse  when  arranged 
horiaoDtally,  or  from  above  downward  when  it  is 
in  cnlumna. 


The  area  within  which  these  inscriptions  are  found 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  Nile  valley  as  far  as 
Nubia,  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
^aS^""^^'  and  locations  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
Oontenta.  ^^'^^^rds  begin  with  the  second  dy- 
nasty; during  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  dynasties  they  become  numerous,  though 
largely  centralized  around  Memphis;  then  they 
become  fewer  until  with  the  eleventh  dynasty  they 
again  grow  abundant  and  spread  out  over  a  wide 
area,  continuing  numerous  till  the  fourteenth  dy- 
nasty. Of  the  Hyksos  kings  few  remains  are  found. 
With  the  seventeenth  dynasty  inscriptions  once 
more  become  abundant  and  continue  so,  with  ex- 
ceptions in  some  dynasties  or  single  reigns,  till 
down  into  Roman  times.  The  inscriptions  were 
placed  on  the  walls  of  temples,  on  stel®  and  monu- 
ments set  up  within  the  temple  courts,  on  obelisks, 
and  in  tombs  both  of  the  Pharaohs  and  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  wealthier  classes,  and  on  gems,  rings, 
and  scarabs.  Since  the  temples  of  the  earlier  period 
have  vanished,  it  follows  that  the  inscriptions  of 
those  times  have  for  the  most  part  perished.  Yet 
while  some  of  the  earliest  monuments  were  des- 
troyed at  a  very  early  date,  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  the  record  which  they  bore  was  copied  on  a 
more  perishable  material  which  has  survived.  A 
matter  which  often  causes  embarrassment  to  the 
decipherer  is  that  it  was  the  known  habit  of  some 
Pharaohs,  as  in  the  case  of  Rameses  II.,  to  remove 
the  royal  name  in  the  cartouche  of  the  original 
Pharaoh  who  ordered  the  inscription,  and  to  in- 
scribe their  own  in  its  place,  thus  claiming  the 
deeds  originally  assigned  to  another  and  dislocating 
the  order  of  history.  The  earliest  inscriptions  come 
from  massive  masonry  tombs,  where  often  little 
more  than  names,  titles,  and,  sometimes,  the  legal 
provisions  for  maintenance  of  the  tomb  are  pre- 
served. Later,  in  addition  to  these  bare  statements, 
the  lists  of  titles  are  extended  to  include  something 
of  the  career  of  the  deceased.  Finally  they  contain 
records  of  achievement — whether  of  Pharaohs, 
generals,  or  administrators — of  the  occasion  which 
the  record  commemorates,  and  may  even  include 
the  royal  patent  for  the  work  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tion speaks.  But,  in  general,  a  vagueness  charac- 
terizes the  content  of  the  inscriptions  and  makes 
them  illusive  and  difficult,  not  only  in  themselves 
but  also  in  the  historical  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Thus,  in  a  story  of  conquest,  the  foe  is  often  referred 
to  not  by  name  or  country,  but  is  described  by  some 
derogatory  epithet:  again,  the  events  narrated 
were  often  contemporary  and  matters  of  general 
knowledge;  it  therefore  did  not  seem  to  the  maker 
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neccaaary  to  gnre  specific  details,  so  that  the  iden- 
tification  of  the  events  is  often  doubtful  or  im- 
poMible.  Not  seldom,  the  inscriptioos  are  mere 
laudations  of  the  Pharaoh,  or,  again,  are  hymns  in 
praise  of  him.  Others  are  records  of  building  enter- 
prises, giving  the  personal  history  of  the  ruler  or 
administrator.  Decrees  of  administration  appear. 
In  private  tombs  records  of  filial  performance  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  tomb  occur,  and  there  are  also 
found  interesting  accounts  referring  to  wars  or 
enterprises  otherwise  unknown.  The  longest  in- 
scriptions are  the  Pyramid  texts  of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties,  discovered  in  1880, 
dealing  largely  with  matters  religious,  including 
magic.  The  Palermo  Stone  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
monuments — a  fragment  of  a  stele  containing  a 
record  of  pre-dynastic  kings,  continuing  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  and  giving  brief  royal 
annals.  The  various  erections  at  Karnak  afforded 
space  for  voluminous  inscriptions,  to  some  of  which 
reference  must  be  made  later. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century  attempts  were  made 
to  decipher   the   Egyptian   hieroglyphics,   though 

without  success  till  the  early  part  of  the 

8.  The  So-  nineteenth  century.    But  meanwhile  a 

l^nd  D«?.*  foundation  was  laid  for  a  broader  and 

pharmsnt.  ^u°<^^'APP''^<^iA^ion  of  Egyptian  arehe- 

ology  by  the  work  done  on  Coptic 
since  the  time  of  Athanasius  Kireher,  who  published 
the  first  Coptic  grammar  (Rome,  1643-44).  The 
epoch-making  work  of  Champoliion  (see  below)  was 
in  no  small  part  due  to  his  mastery  of  (Doptic.  But 
all  attempts  to  read  the  hieroglyphics  were  complete 
failures  until  the  key  was  furnished  by  the  Rosetta 
Stone.  This  is  a  slab  of  black  granite,  three  feet 
nine  inches  by  two  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  and 
eleven  inches  thick,  bearing  an  inscription  in  hiero- 
glyphic and  demotic  Egyptian  and  in  Greek.  It 
was  found  in  1799  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French  mili- 
tary officer,  at  Fort  St.  Julien,  near  Rosetta,  on  the 
Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  (40  m.  n.e.  of  Alexan- 
dria), was  taken  to  England  after  the  fall  of  Alex- 
andria, and  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  George  III.  (1801).  The  upper  portion  and  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  are  broken  away.  It  con- 
tains a  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  honor  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (205-181  B.C.),  and  its  date  is 
Mar.  27,  195  b.c.  It  bears  100  lines  of  text,  fourteen 
of  hieroglyphic  (about  half  of  the  original),  thirty- 
two  of  demotic,  and  fifty-four  of  Greek  (the  ends 
of  some  of  the  lines  broken  off).  Its  significance  is 
not  in  its  contents,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  proved 
to  be  the  key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  demotic  writing,  and  consequently 
opened  up  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  and  through 
Egyptian  texts.  The  results  gained  through  the 
decipherment  of  this  text  were  checked  and  con- 
firmed by  the  trilingual  stele  of  (I^opus  found  by 
Lepsius  at  Tanis  in  1866,  containing  a  similar  decree 
of  the  year  238  b.c,  in  honor  of  Ptolemy  III. 
Euergetes  I.  (247-222  b.c).  Yet  the  process  of 
decipherment  was  somewhat  tedious.  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  (1802)  detected  several  groups  in  the  demotic 
text  which  corresponded  to  the  Greek  forms  of 
the  names  Ptolemy,  Berenice,  and  Alexander.  The 
Swede  J.  D.  Akerblad  (1802)  obtained  the  phonetic 


values  of  most  of  the  demotic  characters  in  the 
proper  names  and  used  the  Coptic  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  several  words.  Thomas  Young 
(1814),  an  English  scientist,  determined  the  mean- 
ings of  several  groups  of  demotic  characters  and 
established  four  alphabetical  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters. Jean  Frank's  Champoliion  put  the  crown 
upon  all  these  efforts  by  reading  from  a  bilingual 
obelisk  in  Phil«,  m  hieroglyphic  and  Greek,  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  deciphering  the 
names  of  Greek  and  Roman  rulers,  making  out  all 
the  charactere,  discovering  ideograms  and  deter- 
minatives, gaining  insight  into  the  phonetic  system, 
and  disceming  the  relations  of  the  three  kinds  of 
script.  He  made  a  stat^nent  of  his  discoveries  and 
expounded  his  system  to  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, Sept.  22,  1822.  Karl  Richard  Lepsius  worked 
on  the  lines  of  Champoliion  and  corrected  some 
mistakes,  but  proved  the  general  soundness  of 
Champoliion 's  conclusions  against  the  captious  and 
envious  criticism  of  several  German  writere.  The 
science  of  Egyptology  has  been  ad^'anoed  by  many 
later  scholars,  such  as,  to  name  only  a  few,  Emman- 
uel de  Roug^,  Auguste  Mariette,  Paul  Pierret,  Jacques 
de  Morgan  and  Gaston  Maspero  in  France,  Heinrich 
Brugsch,  Alfred  Wiedemann,  Georg  Ebers,  Adolf 
Erman  and  Georg  Steindorff  in  (Germany,  John 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  Samuel  Biroh,  Peter  le  Page 
Renouf,  Edward  Naville,  Ernest  Alfred  Thomp- 
son, Wallis  Budge,  and  William  Matthew  Flin- 
ders-Petrie  in  England,  W.  Max  Miiller  and  James 
Henry  Breasted  in  the  United  States. 

The  scantiness  of  illustration  of  Biblical  history 

afforded  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  compared 

with  the  abundance  gained  from  the 

4.  lUus-     Assyro-Babylonian  records  has  been 
tration  of    .      "^  "^  •  *    j* 

the  Bible  niany   a    causa  of    great   disap- 

pointment. The  explanation  of  this 
scantiness  is,  however,  not  hard  to  discover.  One 
reason  is  the  vagueness  of  Egyptian  records  (see 
above).  Another,  which  is  on  the  surface,  is  that 
after  the  Hebrews  settled  in  Palestine  contact  of 
Egypt  with  Palestine  was  occasional  and  not 
always  of  such  a  character  as  to  dispose  the  monu- 
ment-makers to  speak  of  it — they  recorded  only 
victories,  not  failures  or  defeats.  That  mention  of 
the  Hebrews  who  had  broken  away  from  Egyptian 
control  would  appear  in  the  inscriptions  was  hardly 
to  be  expected,  nor  that  pre-Mosaic  Israel  would 
be  differentiated  from  the  numerous  nomads  of 
Semitic  stock  who  occasionally  sought  refuge  in 
the  Nile  land.  Accordingly,  apart  from  that  general 
illustration  of  manners  of  living  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  of  commonality  of  life  in  the  East, 
little  of  specific  detail  need  be  looked  for  from  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  either  corroborating  or  con- 
tradicting Biblical  statements,  especially  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  view  now  generally  accepted,  the  He- 
brews were  very  few  in  numbers.  What  little  specific 
illustration  there  is  takes  on  either  a  geographical 
or  ethnological  character.  The  first  comes  through 
the  mention  of  places  conquered  in  Palestine  by  the 
Pharaohs.  Thothmes  III.  (eighteenth  dynasty), 
who  made  fifteen  expeditions  into  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, has  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Karnak, 
on  the  wall  of  the  southern  pylon  and  on  the  north- 
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em  wan  at  the  western  end  of  the  temple,  a  list  of 
places  in  that  region  the  submission  of  which  he 
claims  to  have  received  (cf.  Records  of  the  Poet, 
new  series,  v.  29-53,  for  the  list  of  names).  Note- 
worthy and  productive  of  a  vast  amount  of  dis- 
cussion are  the  names  Yakob-el  and  Yoeep-el,  which 
seem  to  represent  an  early  form  of  the  names 
Jacob  and  Joseph.  The  real  significance  of  these 
names,  paralleled  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
is  as  yet  under  debate,  but  eponymous  derivation 
seems  to  be  favored.  The  geography  is  also  il- 
luminated by  the  lists  of  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II. 
(nineteenth  dynasty),  the  latter's  inscriptions  on 
the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes  and  at  Kamak,  and  by 
that  of  Rameses  III.  at  Medinet  Haba. 

Shishak  I.  (twenty-second  dynasty)  also  fur- 
nished on  the  south  wall  of  the  great  temple  at 
Kamak  a  list  of  geographical  names  in  which  there 
are  156  cartouch^,  not  all  legible  (cf.  W.  M.  MQller, 
Aeien  und  Ewrapa,  Leipsic,  1893,  pp.  166  sqq.). 

The  monuments  of  Seti  I.,  Rameses  II.  and  IV., 
and  Meneptah  contain  references  which  are  thought 
by  the  advanced  school  to  bear  on  pre-Mosaic 
history.  That  the  Aperxu  (cf.  Heb.  76An,  "He- 
brew "  and  the  ^aibiri  of  the  Amama  Tablets,  q.v.) 
were  Hebrews  is  not  yet  assured,  though  it  is 
possible.  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  speak  of  an  Aeeru 
or  AmmA  in  western  Galilee  in  the  region  assigned 
to  the  tribe  Asher  in  the  Hebrew  records  (Judges 
v.  17,  cf.  i.  32).  Of  this  alternative  explanations 
are  given:  the  Asherites  were  a  Canaanitic  tribe 
absorbed  later  into  the  Hebrew  confederation 
(which  would  go  with  the  assumed  eponymous  de- 
rivation of  the  name  and  with  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  descent  from  a  concubine)  or  the  He- 
brews who  settled  in  the  region  took  the  name 
of  the  country  (W.  M.  Mailer,  ut  sup.  pp.  236-239). 
On  a  stele  of  Meneptah  discovered  in  1895  occurs 
the  only  known  mention  of  Israel  on  the  Egyptian 
monimienU  (in  the  form  I-si-r-'l)  as  a  people  whom 
Meneptah  had  reduced.  This  mention  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Meneptah  is  now  quite 
generally  regarded  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus; 
bow,  then,  could  Israel  be  in  Palestine  during  his 
reign?  Accordingly  many  commentators  are  dis- 
posed to  see  in  the  Israel  of  Meneptah's  inscription 
a  part  of  the  Hebrews  settled  in  Palestine  who  did 
not  go  down  into  Egypt  and  gave  their  name  to 
the  confederation  in  later  times;  these  conmien- 
tators  regard  as  confirmation  of  this  the  occiurence 
of  Yakolhel  and  Yoaep^  (ut  sup.).  Light  on  the 
Exodus  of  the  Hebrews  comes  not  from  the  hiero- 
glyphic, but  from  a  combination  of  a  Greco-Ro- 
man inscription  with  the  identification  of  Succoth 
and  Pithom  through  indications  in  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  through  indica- 
tions in  Greek  writers  (see  Eotpt).  While  the 
bearing  of  Egyptian  inscriptions  on  Hebrew  history 
and  ethnology  is  thus  vague  and  indecisive,  if  it 
has  any  value  at  all  it  is  in  the  way  of  strengthen- 
ing the  case  of  the  newer  school  of  constructive 
history.  Geo.  W.  Gilmors. 

n.  Coneifmn  Inscriptk>n8:  Cuneiform,  from  the 
Latin  cuneue,  **  wedge,"  was  first  applied  in  the 
jrvar  1700  by  Thomas  Hyde,  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    In  that  day  Hyde  was 


acquainted  only  with  some  rude  copies  of  Assyrian 
characters,  and  with  some  equally  rude  copies  of 

Sassanian  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 

1*  ^hs      concerning  which  he  argued  that  they 

C^wed?*^®'*   not   letters,    nor    intended    for 

the  Script  letters,    but    were     mere    ornament. 

Later  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
cuneiform  method  of  writing  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  to  man  and  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused, 
and  that  it  sufficed  for  more  than  five  thousand  years 
to  express  the  ideas  of  nearly  a  score  of  peoples, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  greatest  culture  races 
of  antiquity.  It  was  invented  by  the  pre-Semitic 
Sumerian  inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  was  adopted 
by  their  conquerors,  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  and 
thence  carried  to  Assyria.  It  was  besides  dif- 
fused among  all  the  neighboring  peoples  and  came 
into  use  as  far  east  as  Elam  and  as  far  west  as  Egypt 
(see  Amarna  Tablets). 

The  first  modem  observer  of  cuneiform  characters 
was  Pietro  della  Valle,  about  1618  a.d.,  who  copied 

from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  in  Persia 

^*ias"D^r'  *  ^®^  characters  in  random  but  fairly 

pherment    ^c®^'*^  fashion.     The  material  thus 

of  Persian,  provided  was  too  scanty  to  stimulate 

any  earnest  effort  at  decipherment. 
The  first  opportunity  afforded  European  scholars 
for  study  of  the  ctmeiform  was  given  in  1774  by 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  a  Dane,  father  of  the  famous 
Roman  historian,  who  had  copied  at  Persepolis  a 
number  of  small  inscriptions,  grouped  in  threes 
upon  the  remains  of  the  palaces  of  the  Achamenian 
kings.  Previous  travelers  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  three  languages  were  represented  in  these 
Persepolis  texts,  and  later  study  has  shown  the 
three  languages  to  be  Persian,  Susian,  and  Assyro- 
Babylonian.  The  task  of  decipherment  was  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  no  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion was  found  in  which  a  known  language  occurred. 
The  method  of  decipherment  was  to  be  archeolog- 
ical  rather  than  philological,  and  the  process  was 
necessarily  slow  and  insecure.  The  first  efforts  in 
decipherment  of  the  Persian  inscriptions — the  sim- 
plest in  each  group  of  three — put  forth  by  Friedrich 
Christian  Karl  Heinrich  Mtlnter  and  Olaf  Tychsen 
seemed  to  show  that  these  texts  contained  only 
forty-two  signs,  which  were  therefore  mainly  al- 
phabetic with  some  syllabic  values,  but  only  a  few 
correct  values  for  the  signs  were  determined.  The 
first  decipherment  of  an  entire  text  was  made  by 
George  Frederick  Grotefend,  who  was  almost  con- 
tinuously engaged  upon  decipherment  from  1802 
until  1844.  The  facts  with  which  he  began  were 
that  these  texts  came  from  Persepolis,  and  that  the 
ruins  there  were  the  remains  of  palaces  erected  by 
Cyrus,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  He  assumed,  conse- 
quently, that  each  text  began  with  the  name  of 
a  king,  and  his  success  was  achieved  by  comparison 
of  two  inscriptions,  which  Grotefend  finally  trans- 
lated as  follows:  **  I.  Darius,  the  mighty  king, 
king  of  kings  .  .  .  son  of  Hystaspes.  II.  Xerxes, 
the  mighty  king,  king  of  kings  .  .  .  son  of  Darius, 
the  king."  TUs  result  was  small  in  itself,  but  it 
afforded  the  clue  for  the  decipherment  of  several 
languages,  besides  the  three  found  at  Persepolis. 
At  the  same  time  that  Grotefend  was  engaged  in 
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this  task,  Major  (afterward  Sir)  Henry  Rawlinson 
was  trying  to  reach  a  solution  and  in  the  same  way. 
Quite  independently  of  Grotefend  he  worked  out 
some  of  the  sign  values,  and,  when  later  provided 
with  Grotefend's  results,  far  surpassed  him  in  the 
power  to  translate  Persian  inscriptions.  He  dis- 
covered the  great  rock-cut  inscription  of  Darius 
at  Behistun  in  Persia,  which  he  copied,  laboriously 
and  successfully  deciphered,  and  published  in  an 
English  translation,  nearly  complete,  in  the  year 
1846. 

The  decipherment  of  Persian  was  followed  by  a 
determined  attempt  to  solve  the  far  more  difficult 

problem  of  the  Aasyro-Babylonian  cu* 
8.  Deoiikher-  Qeiform  script,  in  which  tbs  third  in- 
BaJnrT  iLi  ■®"P^*o'^  "^  these  groups  of  three  was 
*J|2jSa^'  ^^*^n-    The  first  to  attempt  it  was 

Grotefend,  who  identified  the  names 
of  the  kings,  but  was  unable  to  go  much  further. 
Isidor  Loewenstein  secured  the  correct  meanings 
of  the  signs  for  **  king,"  **  great,"  and  the  sign  for 
the  plural.  He  first  suggested  that  Assyrian  be- 
longed to  the  Semitic  family  and  was  therefore 
related  to  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Aramean.  Far 
more  successful  was  the  Rev.  Edward  Hincks  (q.v.), 
who,  in  two  papers  during  1846  and  a  third  in  1847, 
determined  most  of  the  numerals,  assigned  correct 
values  to  a  nimiber  of  signs,  and  seemed  on  the 
very  veige  of  being  able  to  read  a  whole  text.  His 
rigidly  scientific  spirit,  however,  restrained  him 
from  such  an  endeavor,  and  he  worked  steadily  on 
with  the  patient  solution  of  one  difficulty  at  a  time. 
When  the  immense  mass  of  cuneiform  documents 
which  Emil  Botta  had  discovered  at  Nineveh 
reached  Paris,  the  hope  of  deciphering  Assyrian 
increased  because  of  the  accession  of  material,  but 
diminished  when  Botta  pointed  out  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  problem.  He  made  little  effort  to 
decipher  or  translate,  but  collated  all  the  inscrip- 
tions which  they  contained  and  made  lists  of  all  the 
signs  which  he  found,  differentiating  642  separate 
signs.  This  great  number  proved  that  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  script  was  not  alphabetic;  some  of  the 
characters  must  be  syllabic,  some  must  be  ideo- 
graphs and  represent  a  word  or  an  idea.  Botta's 
discoveries  were  carried  further  by  Edward  Hincks. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Irish  Academy  on  June 
25,  1849,  he  showed  that  thero  was  a  sign  for  RA, 
another  for  RI,  and  yet  another  for  RU.  He 
proved  the  sign  for  AR,  and  presumably  also  for 
IR  and  UR,  though  he  did  not  fully  define  the 
last  two.  This  represented  a  great  advance  in  the 
study  of  the  problem.  Rawlinson  soon  dared  to  do 
what  Hincks  would  not,  and  ventured  to  translate 
the  great  Behistun  text.  There  was  needed  then 
only  the  minute  study  of  the  characters  until  the 
entire  syllabic  system  with  its  polyphones  and 
ideographs  should  yield  up  its  secrets.  To  this  not 
only  Rawlinson,  but  in  even  greater  degree  Hincks, 
contributed,  and  also  the  distinguished  French 
Assyriologist,  Jules  Oppert.  Contemporaneously 
with  the  decipherment  of  Assyrian  went  forward 
the  decipherment  of  the  Susian,  or  second  language 
of  the  groups  of  three  found  at  Persepolis.  In  this 
work  the  chief  leaders  were  Niels  Ludwig  Wester- 
gaard,  Hincks,  F^lioien  Caignart  de  Saulcy,  and 


Archibald  Henry  Sayce.  When  Persian,  Susian, 
and  Assyrian  (or  Babylonian)  had  been  deciphered, 
the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  Assyriology 
had  been  laid. 

The    cuneiform   method    of   writing   originated 

among  the  Sumerians,  the  earliest  known  inhabi- 

tants  of  Babylonia.    When  the  Semites 

AoS^   entered  the  land  they  found  in  posses- 

aoter  of"  ^^^  ^  round-headed  people,  of  small 
theSoript.  stature  and  with  black  hair,  whose 
origin  and  racial  connections  are  un- 
known. A  small  though  learned  company  of 
scholars  has  maintained  that  the  supposed  Sume- 
rians had  no  existence,  and  that  their  script,  civiliza- 
tion and  religion  were  all  originated  by  Semites. 
This  view  has  lost  support,  and  can  hardly  be 
longer  regarded  as  seriously  disputing  the  current 
view  as  stated  above.  The  cuneiform  characters 
were  originally  a  form  of  picture-writing.  At  first 
the  pictures  represented  natural  objects;  they  then 
became  associated  with  certain  words,  and  were 
used  phonetically  to  represent  the  sound  of  the 
words  without  the  meaning.  In  very  early  times, 
these  rude  pictures  were  scratched  on  any  material 
that  came  to  hand.  Later  stone  was  used  for  per- 
manent records.  But  as  stone  is  scarce  in  Baby- 
lonia, the  easily  worked  clay  took  its  place,  and 
the  straight  lines  made  by  a  single  pressure  on  the 
stylus  tended  to  become  wedges.  The  pictures 
therefore  lost  their  original  character  and  gradually 
became  groups  of  wedges  which  were  so  thoroughly 
conventionalized  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine their  origin  save  in  a  very  few  cases.  Even 
to  the  Assyrians  themselves  the  original  form  of  but 
very  few  characters  was  known,  though  a  few 
tablets  still  preserved  (of.  TSBA,  vi.  454  and  Cunei- 
form Texta  from  Babylonian  TableU  in  British 
Museum,  part  v.,  London,  1898)  show  that  the 
Assyrians  retained  a  consciousness  of  the  pictorial 
origin  of  their  script.  The  Ass3rrians  never  devel- 
oped a  consonantal  alphabet.  They  had  only  a 
syllabary,  with  separate  signs  for  the  vowels  a,  t 
or  s,  and  u.  The  syllabic  signs  consisted,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  a  separate  sign  for  each  conso- 
nant with  each  separate  vowel,  thus,  ci6,  ib,  vb,  6a, 
hi,  bu,  ag,  ig,  uQ)  ga,  gi,  gu,  the  former  serving  also 
for  ap,  ip,  up,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  simple 
syllables,  the  script  had  a  large  number  of  com- 
pound signs,  such  as  bal,  bU,  kak,  man,  kun,  etc. 
There  were  also  very  many  ideograms,  a  sign  being 
used  as  the  symbol  for  a  whole  idea;  thus  there 
was  a  single  sign  for  ilu,  "  god,"  belu,  '*  lord,"  aplu, 
"  son,"  duppu,  "  tablet,"  umu,  *'  day."  Difficulties 
are  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  many  signs 
are  polyphonous;  a  single  sign  may  have  several 
syllabic  values,  and  besides  may  stand  as  an  ideo- 
gram for  several  ideas.  The  difficulties  were  some- 
what lessened  by  the  use  of  signs  called  deter- 
minatives placed  before  a  word  to  show  the  class 
to  which  it  belonged.  Robert  W.  Rooers. 

m.  Christian  Inscriptions:  By  Christian  inscrip- 
tions in  this  article  are  meant  non-literary  writings 
executed  or  provided  by  Christians  which  have 
some  relation  to  the  Christian  religion.  Christian 
epigraphy  is  concerned  with  inscriptions  carved, 
scratched,  painted,  or  stamped  on  various  materials, 
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such  as  stone,  metal,  day,  ivory,  and  wood,  in- 
tended to  designate  the  source  or  purpose  of  an 
object,  and  also  with  documents  which,  on  account 
of  general  or  permanent  interest,  are  inscribed  on 
durable  material,  usually  stone  or  metal.  This 
comparatively  new  science  has  hitherto  devoted  its 
attention  chiefly  to  the  days  of  the  early  Church, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  collection  and  study  of  medieval  and  later 
inscriptions  which  are  in  danger  of  perishing  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

1.  Anoient  Ohrlstian  Znaoriptions:  (1)  Letters 

and  figures.   The  workmen  who  made  the  earliest 

Christian  inscriptions  adopted  the  let- 

»«wioda  ^j,  i^Q^j  numend  system  of  their  pre- 

WriUBff  decessors,  which  was  already  old,  and 
continued  its  development  steadily, 
except  in  cases  of  deliberate  archaism.  Thus  by 
degrees  new  forms  arose,  more  slowly  in  some  places 
than  in  others,  and  usually  later  in  the  provinces 
than  in  Rome.  At  the  date  of  the  earliest  Christian 
inscriptions,  there  were  three  principal  types  of 
characters:  one  used  for  carving  on  stone  or  metal, 
one  for  painting  on  walls  or  woodwork,  which  corre- 
sponded to  that  inscribed  on  parchment  or  papyrus, 
and  the  vulgar  or  cursive  script,  which  was  either 
impressed  on  soft  material  such  as  wax,  fresh  day, 
or  plaster,  or  scratched  on  a  hard  surface,  especially 
walls  (the  so-called  graffito).  These  three  types 
were  not  always  sharply  distinguished,  and  Christian 
epigraphy  shows  examples  that  can  with  difficulty 
be  assigned  to  any  of  the  three  classes,  and  others 
in  which  the  forms  appear  in  a  confused  mixture — 
sometimes  even  one  half  of  a  letter  being  in  monu- 
mental and  the  other  half  in  painter's  script.  The 
most  important  class  of  letters,  in  the  Christian  as  in 
the  older  pagan  inscriptions,  ia  the  capitals,  in- 
cluding the  largest  number  of  symbols  for  letters 
and  numbers.  Besides  these  there  were  the  uncial 
forms,  developed  from  the  capitals  by  the  rounding 
off  of  sharp  angles,  and  the  cursive  form,  which 
•ought  for  speed  in  writing  by  using  as  few  separate 
strokes  as  possible.  This  last  form  occurs  among 
the  dated  inscriptions  in  Rome  as  early  as  291. 
(2)  Ligatures.  In  the  formation  of  words  the  letters 
are  sometimes  separate,  sometimes  two  or  more  are 
united  into  a  single  symbol.  These  ligatures  were 
originally  peculiar  to  coins,  where  the  limited  space 
made  them  useful,  and  then  were  adopted  in  in- 
seriptions.  The  rule  for  reading  them  was  that 
each  element  entering  into  their  composition  was 
to  be  read  only  once.  From  the  ligatures  developed 
the  monogrammatic  signs,  which  continued  even 
m  the  Middle  Ages  to  be  employed  for  imperial 
signatures  and  the  like.  (3)  Abbreviations.  The 
words  may  be  either  written  in  full  or  abbreviated, 
•Qoietimes  to  a  single  letter.  The  omission  of  letters 
is  indicated  by  strokes  or  projections  above,  below, 
or  beside  the  letters,  or  by  periods  and  other  signs 
following  them.  Connected  with  these  signs  are 
the  strokes  frequently,  though  not  invariably, 
placed  over  numbers  to  distinguish  them  from 
oniinary  letters.  (4)  Punctuation.  A  large  number 
of  various  punctuation-marks  were  used.  The  com- 
monest is  the  period,  usually  written,  not  on  the 
line,  but  half-way  up  the  letters;     its  shape   is 


generally  roimd  or  approximately  so;  sometimes 
it  IB  represented  by  a  small  circle,  and  less  often  by 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  in  various  positions.  Out  of 
this  latter  form  developed  leaves,  somewhat  like 
ivy-leaves,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  intended 
for  pierced  hearts,  and  thus  as  signs  of  martyrdom. 
Occasionally  the  Greek  cross,  or  even  the  Chi  Rho, 
is  used  as  a  punctuation-mark.  It  was  the  rule  in 
the  classical  period  to  place  punctuation-marks 
only  within  lines,  not  at  the  end,  but  in  many 
Christian  monuments  this  rule  is  not  observed; 
indeed,  in  many  the  entire  system  of  punctuation 
is  irregular,  points  being  placed  even  in  the  middle 
of  words — ^though  this  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
**  syllabic  punctuation,"  where  the  syllables  were 
divided  to  fadlitate  reading.  (5)  Direction  of  the 
writing.  Writing  from  right  to  left  had  become 
very  rare  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the 
date  of  the  earliest  Christian  inscriptions,  and  only 
a  few  instances  of  it  occur  among  them.  While 
no  certain  example  of  the  ancient  boustrophedon 
form  is  known,  there  are  a  number  which  are  read 
downward,  and  arrangements  still  less  usual  exist, 
dictated  sometimes  by  the  shape  of  the  space  at 
command,  but  in  other  cases  probably  by  nothing 
more  than  a  love  of  singularity. 

The  great  majority  of  extant  early  Christian  in- 
scriptions are  in  Latin,  Greek  coming  next.    Even 
in  the  West  there  is  a  considerable 
'  *'•'*•     number  of  Greek  inscriptions,  generally 

EnSloycMl.  ^®'  ^'  ^y  people  who  were  not  Greeks, 
*  but  Romans.  This  phenomenon  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  Christian 
literature  was  in  Greek,  even  when  the  authors  lived 
in  the  West.  The  parallel,  however,  must  not  be 
pressed  too  far,  since  they  were  educated  men, 
while  most  of  those  to  whom  the  inscriptions  are 
due  belonged  to  the  lower  classes.  The  number 
of  Greek  inscriptions,  even  in  Rome,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  in  the  primitive  Church 
Greek  was  the  official  language.  All  the  third-cen- 
tury popes  who  are  buried  in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Cidixtus  have  Greek  inscriptions,  while  Cornelius, 
whose  grave  is  in  his  family  burying-ground,  lias  a 
Latin  one.  The  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  a 
number  of  inscriptions  is  probably  due  less  to 
defective  education  than  to  an  instinctive  opposi- 
tion in  people's  minds  to  the  use  of  a  language 
which  was  really  foreign  to  them.  An  interesting 
light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  final  struggle  of  the 
two  languages  in  the  West,  beginning  while  Greek 
was  still  the  eodesiastical  tongue.  After  the  second 
century  Greek  inscriptions  and  those  showing  a 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin  become  increasingly 
rare,  and  Pope  Damasus  uses  nothing  but  Latin. 
The  linguistic  qualities  of  the  inscriptions  deserve 
careful  study  as  giving  an  insight  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  literature  into  the  speech  of  the 
common  people.  While  departures  from  classical 
orthography  are  to  be  attributed  partly  to  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  with 
the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar,  which  in  many 
of  the  later  Latin  inscriptions  clearly  show  the 
transition  to  the  Romance  languages.  The  inscrip- 
tions are,  like  the  pagan  ones,  either  in  prose  or  in 
verse,  prose  inscriptions  being  the  more  numerous, 
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especially  in  the  earlier  period.  The  Hebrew 
language,  except  in  the  case  of  amulets,  which  are 
rather  Jewish-pagan  than  Christian,  is  very  rare; 
only  one  Christian  inscription  in  that  language  has 
thus  far  been  discovered  in  Rome. 

(1)  To  inscriptions  in  the  narrower  sense  belong 
honorific  inscriptions  and  a  large  class  of  eulogies 

2    g  of  saints  and  martyrs,  especially  those 

^^^^  *  of  Damasus.  Partly  to  this  class  and 
partly  to  the  dedicatory  belong  nu- 
merous inscriptions  on  public  buildings,  especially 
churches  and  parts  of  churches,  such  as  altars  and 
ambones.  But  the  largest  class  is  composed  of 
funeral  inscriptions,  on  tablets,  gravestones,  or 
sarcophagi.  Those  on  stone  are  usually  carved  or 
scratched,  sometimes  painted  in  addition,  most 
often  in  red.  Relatively  few  occur  with  the  painted 
script,  which  was  more  often  used  on  tiles,  in  red, 
black,  and  occasionally  white.  The  wooden  tablets 
which  in  Egypt  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike 
placed  near  the  mummies  of  the  departed  are  usu- 
ally inscribed  with  a  dark  ink,  or  painted.  Other 
methods  are  occasionally  employed,  such  as  the 
frequent  use  of  mosaic  in  North  Africa  and  Spain. 
An  equally  great  diversity  is  visible  in  the  style 
of  the  inscriptions,  though  a  careful  study  reveals 
a  more  or  less  regular  development  of  definite 
formulas.  In  many  cases  the  influence  of  the  cus- 
tom and  taste  of  the  period  or  locality  is  discern- 
ible, others  show  traces  of  a  conscious  adherence 
to  ancient  tradition.  Thus  the  phrase  Dis  Manibua, 
so  frequently  used  on  pagan  tombs  to  dedicate  them 
to  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  occurs  in  no  less  than 
134  cases  of  undoubted  Christian  inscriptions — ^not, 
of  course,  with  the  old  meaning,  but  merely  as  a 
traditional  formula;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
phrases  domus  (letema,  aetemaliaj  perpetua  for  the 
grave.  Belonging  also  to  the  class  of  inscriptions 
in  the  narrower  sense  are  the  large  number  of  those 
on  objects  of  domestic  use;  but  their  infinite 
variety  makes  it  impossible  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
discussion  of  them.  (2)  Of  inscriptions  in  the 
broader  sense  (dociunents)  the  most  numerous  in 
the  primitive  Christian  period  are  attestations  of 
the  purchase  of  a  grave  or  agreements  between  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  and  the  fossorea  or  other 
church  officials.  These  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
explicit,  giving  the  names  of  witnesses,  the  purchase 
price,  and  the  location  of  the  grave.  Documents 
expressing  a  gift  in  the  giver's  name  become  fre- 
quent in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  examples  are  not 
lacking  toward  the  end  of  the  early  period.  Another 
class  of  inscriptions  gives  the  fasts,  calendars,  cycles, 
or  lists  of  saints;  of  this  kind  one  of  the  most 
famous  is  the  Easter  cycle  on  the  base  of  the  statue 
of  Hippolytus.  Under  this  general  bead  also  come 
the  graffiH,  or  inscriptions  scratched  upon  the  walls 
of  the  Catacombs. 

Christian  inscriptions,  especially  those  of  the  early 

Church,  deserve  careful  attention  by  students  of 

history.     While  not  a  single  original 

*  f^^*    manuscript  of  this  period  is  extant, 

Xaterial  ^^^  *  succession  of  copyists  has  intro- 
duced a  variety  of  difficulties  into  the 
text  of  literary  works,  the  inscriptions  are  practically 
in  their  original  shape.    It  has  therefore  long  been 


admitted,  in  theory  at  least,  that  inscriptions 
deserve  the  first  place  among  the  sources  for  the 
history  of  their  period.  Again,  the  literature  of  a 
period  is  practically  all  the  work  of  learned  or  at 
least  well-educated  men,  and  gives  only  a  second- 
hand account  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
populace;  while  the  inscriptions,  the  majority  of 
which  come  from  the  lower  classes,  present  these 
directly  and  faithfully,  at  least  in  religious  and 
ethical  matters.  Much  valuable  historical  material 
is  found  in  them  which  would  have  been  almost  or 
quite  unknown  from  the  literary  sources.  Thus 
the  schism  of  Heraclius  in  Rome  is  known  solely 
from  an  inscription  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus, 
and  knowledge  of  an  African  schismatic  oonmiunity 
and  its  head,  Trigarius,  is  confined  to  the  notice  of 
another  inscription.  The  history  of  the  planting 
and  earliest  growth  of  the  Church  in  Gaul  as  told 
by  the  historians  is  fragmentary,  and  a  complete 
idea  of  it  can  be  gained  only  from  inscriptions. 
Until  recently  almost  nothing  was  known  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  on  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
in  the  second  century;  but  it  is  now  possible,  on 
the  basis  of  inscriptions  lately  discovered,  not  only 
to  show  the  existence  of  Christianity  there,  but 
even  to  determine  its  nature,  a  mixture  of  Christian, 
Jewish,  and  pagan  elements.  A  list  of  the  writings 
of  Hippolytus  can  be  made  complete  only  by  the 
help  of  the  inscription  on  the  back  of  his  statue. 
The  frequent  use  of  Scripture  in  inscriptions  gives 
not  only  valuable  indications  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  employed  in  the  early  Church,  but  also 
useful  points  of  departure  for  textual  criticism. 
Not  a  few  particulars  of  the  marriage  system  are 
gained  in  the  same  way,  especially  as  to  the  l^gal 
age,  remarriage,  and  the  marriage  of  clerics.  The 
inscriptions  are  a  more  trustworthy  authority  for 
early  Christian  nomenclature  than  the  manuscripts; 
and  of  course  the  customs  connected  with  death 
and  burial  may  be  much  more  fully  known  in  this 
way. 

d.  Xediaval  and  Later  Insoriptiona:  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  inadequate  investigation  of  this  class  of 
inscriptions  it  is  impossible  to  give  final  conclusions 
as  to  their  types  of  characters,  language,  and  con- 
tent. It  may  perhaps  suffice  to  give  some  provisional 
observations  on  the  results  for  a  single  country — 
Germany.  The  history  of  the  characters  employed 
is  divided  into  three  main  periods.  Speaking 
generally,  the  type  known  as  majuscule  prevailed 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  though  with  many 
variations.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  it  took 
on  the  Roman  form;  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
it  was  influenced  by  Romanic  art,  and  adapted 
Gothic  principles  to  its  own  use  in  the  period  of  the 
latter's  dominance.  But  the  Gothic  majuscule 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  Gothic  minuscule,  which 
was  the  prevailing  form  from  1350  to  1500.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  character  used  in  inscriptions 
(apart  from  conscious  archaisms)  began  to  be  assim- 
ilated to  the  type  of  ordinary  writing.  As  to  num- 
bers, the  Roman  numerals  were  regularly  used 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Arabic 
began  to  be  common,  without  ever  wholly  exclud- 
ing the  older  type.  Ligatures  are  frequent  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  especially  when  the  Gothic  minuscules 
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showed  the  tendency  to  do  away  as  far  as  possible 
with  spaces  between  the  letters;  but  they  become 
less  usual  from  the  sixteenth  century  on.  Abbre- 
viations also  were  very  common  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  later  Jbecome  much  less  usual.  Punctuation 
was  not  systematic  until  comparatively  modem 
times;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  commonest  marks 
were  dots  half-way  up  the  letters,  though  crosses 
and  other  signs  are  occasionally  used.  The  language 
employed  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  aJbnost 
always  Latin — seldom  the  vernacular,  and  still 
leas  often  Greek  or  Hebrew.  The  Latin  continued 
to  be  used  on  the  tombs  of  scholars  and  in  similar 
places  until  modem  times;  and  the  Renaissance 
brought  in  the  use  of  Greek,  especially  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Medieval  inscriptions,  like  the 
ancient,  show  many  peculiarities  in  spelling,  vocab- 
ulary and  granmiar. 

8.  HiatoryofBpiffimphy:  The  first  demonstrable 
collection  of  inscriptions  is  assigned  to  various  dates 
within  the  period  from  550  to  839; 
but  a  number  of  collections  resulted 
^^^     from    the    Carolingian    Renaissance, 
headed  by  the  Codex  Einsidlensis,  the 
unknown  author  of  which  flourished  in  the  eighth 
or  early  in  the  ninth  century.    These  collections  in- 
cluded both  Christian  and  non-Christian  specimens, 
and  were  made  largely  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion in  writing  Latin  verse.    A  period  of  inaction 
followed,  closed  by  the  revival  of  classical  learn- 
ing at  the  Renaissance.     Cola  Rienzi  and  Giovanni 
Dondi  in  the  fourteenth,  Ciriaco  de'  Pizzicolli  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Felice  Felic- 
iano,  Giovanni  Marcanuova,  Johannes  Jucundus, 
and  Petnis  Sabinus  were  the  principal  collectors. 
If  uch  new  material  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  especially  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  opened 
in  1578  by  Antonio  Bosio.     The  leading  investi- 
gators of  this  century  were  Aldus  Manutius  the 
younger  and  Martin  Smetius,  while  Melanchthon 
did  not  a  little  for  the  study,  writing  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  Irucriptiones  aacroaandae  vetustalis  of  his 
friends   Apian  and   Amantius   (Ingolstadt,    1534), 
besides  making  independent  researches  of  his  own. 
The  already  published  and  newly  discovered  ma- 
terial was  put  together  by  Gmter,  Scaliger,  and 
Yeiser  in  their  InscripHanea  antiquae  ioHia  orbis 
Hamam    (Heidelberg,    1602-03).     More    Christian 
material  would  have  been  included  in  Giovanni 
Battista  Doni's  InscripHanea   antiquae  if  he  had 
hrtd  to  complete  its  publication,  but  as  edited  by 
Gori  and  others  (Florence,  1731)  a  laige  part  of 
this  was  neglected.    Bosio  also  died  (1620)  before 
publishing  the  results  of  his  labors,  but  they  fell 
bto  better  hands  and  app«^red  as  Roma  toUerranea 
(Rome,  1632).    A  supplement  to  Gruter's  collection 
was  published  by  Reinesius,  a  Leipsic  physician 
(Leipsic,  1682),  while  Spon,  Mabillon,  and  Mont- 
(ftoeon  were  not  only  working  at  home,  but  under- 
ttking  journeys  outside  of  France  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  inscriptions.    The  eighteenth  century 
dkl  leas  for  Christian  epigraphy  in  the  way  of  large 
meral  collections  than  in  that  of  local  publications 
umI  monographs,  particularly  by  such  Italian  schol- 
m  as  Muratori,  Maffei,  Zaccaria,  Gori,  Rivaute  la 
Ricolvi,  and  De  Vita. 


From    the   Carolingian    period    down   into   the 

eighteenth  century  Christian  epigraphy  was  as  a 

science  far  behind  classical  epigraphy. 

Hin  t      th  ^^*  ^^  nineteenth  century  has  quite 

Oentury    *  different  story  to  tell.     Christian 
inscriptions  are  now  collected  with  the 
same  care  and  thoroughness  as  the  classical,  a  result 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  initiative  especially 
of  August  Bdckh  and  Theodor  Mommsen;    and 
they  found  in  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi  a  master 
who  elevated   the  study  of  them  from  a  mere 
dilettante  amusement  to  a  serious  science.     After 
Gaetano  Marini  had  published,  in  1785,  his  Iscriziani 
arUiche  delle  ville  e  de*  patazzi  AWaniy  and  ten  years 
later  01%  atti  e  manumerUi  de*  frateUx  Arvali^  scholars 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  publication  of  his 
great  collection  of  Christian    inscriptions,   which 
now  fills  thirty-one  volumes  in  the  Vatican  library. 
But  he  died  in  1815,  and  none  of  it  saw  the  light 
until,  in  1831,  Angelo  Mai  published  one  of  the  four 
volumes  planned  by  him  {Nova  coUectio^  v.),  having 
in  some  places  condensed  the  manuscript,  and  in 
some  enlarged  it  from  his  collection.    But  no  great 
loss  to  the  science  was  involved  in  the  failure  of 
the  others  to  appear,  since  (apart  from  other  defects) 
his  classification  by  subjects  had  now  been  finally 
discredited  by  B5ckh.     The  German  scholar,  in- 
sisting on  geographical  arrangement,  persuaded  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  up  the  gigantic 
task  of  uniting  in  one  all  the  Greek  inscriptions. 
In  the  great  Corpus  tnecriptionum  Graecarum  (Ber- 
lin, 1825  sqq.)  some  scattered  Christian  inscriptions 
appeared  in  the  first  three  volumes,  but  the  main 
body  of  them  was  united  in  the  second  part  of 
Vol.  IV.,  under  the  editorship  of  Adolf  Kirchhoff. 
In  the  revised  form  of  this  great  work,  the  parts  of 
especial  value  for  Christian  inscriptions  are  that 
including  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and 
Germany   (ed.   Kaibel,    1890),   and   that   on   the 
islands  of  the  Mgie&n  (ed.  HUler  de  Gaertringen, 
1895-98).    A  complete  Corpus  inecripHonum  Orae' 
carum  christtanarum  is  hoped  for  from  the  French 
School  at  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  Laurent 
and  Cumont.    Even  more  than  Bdckh  accomplished 
for   Greek   epigraphy,    Mommsen    did    for   Latin. 
While  he  was  not  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarumf  in  his  memorial 
(1847)  on  its  plan  and  scope  he  laid  down  the 
proper  lines  for  its  execution  and  carried  out  a 
great  part  of  the  work  himself,  the  rest  being  done 
by  his  friends  and  scholars.     An  account  of  new 
discoveries  made  since  the  appearance  of  the  various 
volumes  is  given  in  the  Ephemens  epigraphica,  1872 
sqq.    Until  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum  is 
complete,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
the  older  collections  (which,  indeed,  will  always 
have  a  value  for  their  notes  and  illustrations)  as 
well  as  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  authority  in 
this  subject  west  of  the  Vosges,  Edmond  Le  Blant: 
Inscriptions  chr&iennes  de  la  Oaule  (Paris,  1856-65); 
Nouveau  recueil  des  inscriptions  chrHiennes  de  la 
Oaule  (1892).    Long  before  De  Rossi  was  requested 
by  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  to  take  part 
in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum  (from  1854 
imtil  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  vol.  vi. 
on  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  Rome),  he  had  planned 
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and  begun  preparations  for  a  collection  of  the  early 
Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city.  The  results 
appeared  in  the  Inacriptumes  christianae  urbia 
RoTnae  aeptimo  taecido  anliguiorea  (vol.  i.,  Rome, 
1881,  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  1888).  The  first  volume 
contains  the  dated  inscriptions,  a  preface  which 
reviews  the  epigraphy  of  the  past  and  lays  down 
his  own  scheme,  and  extensive  prolegomena,  dealing 
especially  with  early  Christian  chronology.  The 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  reproduces  the 
manuscript  collections  from  the  so-called  parch- 
ments of  Scaliger  down  to  Petrus  Sabinus  with 
admirable  critical  sureness  and  insight.  Another 
work  of  like  interest  is  the  Museo  epigrafico  cristiano 
Pio-Laleranenae  (1877),  containing  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  specimens  in  the  lapidary 
gallery  at  the  Lateran,  together  with  noteworthy 
essays  on  various  cognate  subjects.  Numerous 
other  contributions  to  Christian  epigraphy  are  con- 
tained in  his  Roma  aotterranea  cristiana  (3  vols., 
1864-77),  in  the  BoUettino  d'archeologia  cristiana 
(1863  sqq.),  and  Musaici  delle  chieae  di  Ronuif  1872- 
1900.  Although  De  Rossi's  enterprises  were  too 
great  for  accomplishment  in  even  the  longest  and 
busiest  life,  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  drop. 
The  continuation  of  the  Inscriptiones  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  old  friend  and  faithful 
collaborator,  Giuseppe  Gatti;  the  (Nuovo)  BoUeUino 
has,  since  1895,  been  edited  first  by  De  Rossi's 
brother  Michele  Stefano  and  his  personal  pupils, 
Stevenson,  Armellini,  and  Marucchi,  to  whom  have 
been,  added,  since  the  death  of  the  first  three,  0. 
Bonavenia,  P.  Crostarosa,  G.  Gatti,  R.  Kantzler, 
and  J.  Wilpert.  The  completion  of  the  Roma 
soUerranea^  beginning  with  a  fourth  volume  on  the 
cemetery  of  Domitilla,  has  been  imdertaken  by 
Marucchi,  Wilpert,  Gatti,  Crostarosa,  and  Kantsler. 
For  the  medieval  and  later  periods  there  is  no  single 
work  which  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Corpus 
inscriptionum  Graeearum  and  Latinarum, 

(NiKOLAUa  Mt^LLBR.) 

Bibliography:  On  I.,  besides  the  literature  under  Egypt, 
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Hess,  i>sr  demotieche  TeU  der  ,  ,  ,  ineehrift  von  RoeeUe 
Hberaetei,  Freiburg,  1002;  E.  A.  T.  W.  Budge,  The  Deereee 
of  Memphie  and  Canopue,  3  vols.,  London,  1004.  On  the 
Meneptah  inscription  oonsult  Spiegelberg,  Sitzungaberichte 
der  Berliner  Akademie,  1806,  pp.  603  sqq.;  G.  SteindoHT, 
in  ZATW,  1806,  pp.  330  sqq.;  A.  Wiedemann,  in  Mueion, 
1808,  pp.  1-10.  On  the  relation  of  the  inscriptions  to  the 
Bible  the  most  sober  and  scientific  discussion  is  by  8.  R. 
Driver  in  Authority  and  Archaeology,  Sacred  and  Profane, 
ed.  D.  G.  Hogarth,  London,  1800. 

IL  A  great  deal  of  the  literature  under  Abstbia;  Babt- 


LONiA  bears  on  the  inscriptions,  and  some  of  the  prin<upal 
coUeotions  are  named  there.  Consult  further:  R.  E.  Brfln- 
now,  Claeeifled  List  cf  AH  Simple  and  Compound  Cuneiform 
Ideographe,  Leyden,  1880-07;  P.  T.  Dangin,  Reeherchee 
eur  VoHgine  de  Vicritwre  eunHforme,  Paris,  1808-00;  F. 
Delltssoh,  Die  EntelAung  dee  OUeeten  Sdirifteyeteme  oder 
der  Ureprung  der  KeiUchrifteeichen,  Leipsic,  1806-08; 
P.  Toscanne,  Lee  Signee  tuTufriene  dirivM,  Paris,  1006; 
A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Pereia  Poet  and  Preeent,  New  York, 
1006;  H.  Pognon,  Ineeriptiona  ehnitiquee  de  la  Syrie,  de  la 
Meeopotamie,  etdela  region  de  Meeeoul,  Paris,  1007;  A.  H. 
Sayoe,  The  Archaeology  of  the  Cuneiform  Jneeriptione,  New 
York,  1007.  On  the  decipherment:  R.  W.  Rogers,  Hie- 
tory  of  Babylonia  and  Aeeyria,  vol.  i.,  New  York,  1000; 
A.  J.  Booth,  The  Diecovery  and  Decipherment  ef  ^ 
TriXinqual  Cuneiform  Inecriptione,  London,  1002;  L. 
Messerschmidt,  Die  Enixifferung  der  Keilinechrift,  Berlin, 
1003;  C.  Fossey,  Manuel  d'aaeyriologie,  vol.  i..  Paris.  1004. 
IIL  The  most  important  literature  is  named  in  the  text. 
A  most  useful  artiole  will  be  found  in  DCA,  1.,  841-^862, 
which  includes  a  list  of  the  abbreviations  occurring  most 
frequently  in  the  inscriptions  and  the  way  they  are  to  be 
read.  Further  consult:  E.  le  Blant,  Manuel  d*ipigraphie 
^riOenne  d^aprie  lee  marbree  de  la  Oaule,  Paris.  1860; 
idem,  L*Spigraphie  dtrMenne  en  Oaule  et  dane  VAfrique 
remaine,  ib.  1800;  J.  McCauI,  Christian  Epigmphe  of  the 
Firat  Six  Centuriee,  London,  1860;  G.  Petrie,  Christian 
Inecriptione  in  the  Iriah  Language,  ed.  M.  Stokee,  Dublin, 
1870  sqq.;  J.  A.  Martigny,  Dietionnavre  dee  antiguit^a 
ehritiennea,  pp.  357  sqq.,  Paris,  1877;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Roma 
aotterranea,  pp.  431  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1870;  idem,  Reai- 
EneykhpOdie  der  chrietlichen  AlterlhUmer,  ii.  30  sqq.,  ib. 
1886;  V.  Schultse,  Die  Katakomben,  pp.  233  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1882;  H.  Otte,  Handbueh  der  kvrdUiehen  Kunet-AnM- 
ologit  dee  deutachen  MitielaUere,  u,  306  sqq.,  ib.  1883; 
J.  R.  Allen,  Chriatian  SymboHem  in  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  before  Ae  ISth  Century,  London,  1888;  E.  Hdbner, 
Inecriptkmee  Hiepaniae  Chrittianae,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1000; 
Haddim  and  Stubbs,  CouncUe  (for  inscriptions  in  Great 
BritMn)  and  the  literature  under  Csmstebisb,  particu- 
larly that  on  the  Catacombs  given  there. 

iNSPmATion, 

Jewish  Doctrine  (f  1). 

Early  Christian  Doctrine  (I  3). 

The  Scholastio  Period  (I  3). 

The  Reformation  (f  4). 

Post-Reformation  Develoinnent  (f  6). 

Modem  Develoinnent  (f  6). 

The  Bible  and  Inspiration  (I  7). 

Nature  and  Method  of  Inspiration  (f  8). 

The  Theory  of  Plenary  Inspiration  (f  0). 

The  Theory  of  Partial  Inspiration  (I  10). 

Criteria  of  Inspiration  (I  11). 

Modem  Tendencies  and  Development  (I  12). 

In  theological  language,  inspiration  signifies  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  writers  of 
the  Bible,  by  which  the  Bible  becomes  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  God  binding  upon  us,  or  the 
Word  of  God.  The  term  originated  from  the  Vulgate 
version  of  II  Tim.  iii.  16,  Omnie  scriptura  divinitus 
inspirata.  The  Greek  word  theapneuatoa — of  which 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  diviniiua  inapirata 
is  an  accurate  translation — ^belongs  only  to  Hellen- 
istic and  Christian  Greek,  and  may  have  been  coined 
by  Paul.  Other  post-classical  uses  of  it  show  that 
it  signifies  **  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  "  or 
"  breathing  out  the  Spirit  of  God,"  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  Scripture  so  designated  has  come 
into  being  under  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  The 
preference  of  the  Greek  commentators  for  the  mean- 
ing expressed  by  divinitua  inapirata  would  have 
less  importance  if  it  were  not  explicable  by  the 
prevalent  view,  for  which  the  corresponding  term 
was  thought  to  be  found  in  II  Tim.  iii.  16,  which  was 
more  or  less  an  inheritance  from  Alexandrian  Juda- 
ism or  from  paganism. 
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The  church  doctrine~-or  rather  the  oldest  views 
held  in  the  Church,  since  it  is  inaccurate  to  speak 
of  any  distinct  church  doctrine  on  the 
I.  Jewish  point,  either  before  or  since  the  Refor- 
Doctrine,    mation,  outside  of  the  single  statement 
that  the  Scripture  is  inspired,  without 
saying  how  it  is  inspired — ^is  much  closer  to  the 
Alexandrian  or  pagan  view  than  to  that  of  Jewish 
theology.    Both  Talmudie  and  Alexandrian  Juda- 
ism agreed  in  attributing  unique  authority  to  the 
Old  Testament.    The  Talmud  claims  an  inunediate 
divine  origin  for  the  **  Law/'  asserting  that  God 
wrote  it  with  his  own  hand,  or  dictated  it  to  Moees 
as  his  amanuensis.    A  secondary  revelation  is  con- 
tained in  the  "  Prophets  "  (from  Joshua  on,  includ- 
ing Psalms,  Canticles,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Ezra),  as 
fabbalah,  or  tradition  as  distinguished  from  the 
Law.    In  the  case  of  the  prophets,  their  personality 
is  not  so  absorbed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  render 
them   mere   imoonscious    oigans.     The   medieval 
Jewish  theologians  were  the  first  to  attribute  a 
special  kind  of  inspiration  to  the  Hagiographa,  as 
written  by  the  spirit  of  holiness,  while  the  prophet- 
ical books  were  written  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 
Jewish  antiquity  knows  nothing  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion;  and  Matt.  xxii.  43  shows  that  the  origin  of 
these  books  too  was  referred  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
That  the  personality  of  the  authors  was  still  more 
prominent  in  them  than  in  the  prophets  may  be 
inferred  from  their  place  in  the  canon,  as  well  as 
from  various  expressions  which  put  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Law,  in  the  lowest  place.    Alexandrian 
Judaism  took  a  different  view.     It  is  true  that 
Josephus  maintains  that  the  Spirit  was  absent  from 
the  second  Temple,  and  designates  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  as  the  end  of  canonical 
authorship;  but  he,  as  well  as  Philo  and  the  author 
of  Wisdom  (vii.  27),  believes  none  the  less  in  a 
continuance  and  diffusion  of  the  prophetic  gift. 
Upon  this  theory  rest  the  legend  of  the  origin  of 
the  Septuagint  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha.   Thus,  while  apparently  broader  and  freer 
than  Talmudie  Judaism,  the  Alexandrian  school 
represents  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  is  really 
much  more  strict.    All  the  Old-Testament  writers 
are  prophets;   but  with  the  prophetic  illumination 
human  consciousness  ceases.    The  prophet  is  merely 
tn  organ  of  God,  who  speaks  through  him;    he 
knows  nothing  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  has  no  will 
of  his  own.    He  is  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  even  when 
he  writes  down  what  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
reveal.    This  condition  Philo  believes  that  he  can 
describe  from  his  own  experience.     There  is  an 
ecstasy  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  not  this 
kind  of  ecstasy,  nor  is  it  the  normal  vehicle  of 
inspiration,  but  something  extraordinary;  and  the 
communication  of  the  message  to  others  does  not 
ttke  place  in  this  state,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  an  involuntary  prophecy  like  that  of  Balaam 
[but  cf.  II  Kings  iii.  15-19,  and  see  Egbtabt].    The 
Biblical  conception  of  ecstasy  is  that  of  a  state  in 
which  supernatural  revelations  are  imparted  to  men 
who,  in  their  natural  state,  are  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing them— either  by  divinely  exhibited  symbols,  as 
in  Acta  x.  10;   Jer.  i.  11,  13,  or  by  the  communi- 
catkm  of  supernatural  realities  and  images  of  future 


events,  as  in  Num.  xxiv.  3,  4,  xxii.  31;  II  Kings  vi. 
17;  cf.  II  Cor.  xii.  1  sqq.;  Rev.  i.  10.  In  this  state  the 
percipient  is  either  **  in  the  Spirit,"  i.e.,  the  limita- 
tions of  his  ordinary  sensuous  perceptions  fall  away 
altogether,  or  they  are  momentarily  removed  with- 
out the  cessation  of  sensuous  perception,  and  super- 
natural appearances  present  themselves  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  ordinary  life,  as  in  Luke  i.  11. 
In  no  case  does  the  state  seem  to  be  one  of  which 
no  memory  is  afterward  preserved;  the  ecstasy  is 
not  (according  to  Augustine  on  Ps.  Ixvii.)  a  "  mental 
alienation,"  but  a  "  mental  separation  from  physical 
sensation  so  that  whatever  is  revealed  is  revealed 
to  the  spirit."  The  theory  of  Philo,  or  the  Hellen- 
istic theory,  thus  originated  neither  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament nor  in  strictly  Jewish  theology  outside  of  it, 
but  much  more  directly  in  paganism.  Philo's  con- 
ception can  not  be  put  down  wholly  to  the  account 
of  his  Platonising  tendency,  but  contains  other 
elements,  possibly  borrowed  from  Oriental  religions. 
Still,  it  is  in  the  main  the  general  Greek  conception 
of  erdhoutiasmoSf  of  the  mania  of  the  manteis 
("  prophet  "  or  "  diviner  "),  akin  to  the  Platonic 
view  of  the  source  of  artistic  production  and  of 
prophecy. 

The  same  pagan  conception  is  encountered  once 
more  in  the  first  definite  expressions  from  Christian 
writers  as  to  the  nature  and  method 
a.  Early  of  inspiration.  In  the  Apostolic 
Christian  Fathers  is  found  merely  a  simple  ex- 
Doctrine,  pression  of  the  fact  of  inspiration  in 
the  way  in  which  they  cite  the  Old 
Testament.  But  the  second-century  apologbts 
emphasise  the  divine  origin  of  the  knowledge  con- 
tained in  Holy  Scripture,  and  unquestionably  teach 
an  inspiration  which  is  not  merely  mechanical, 
but  mantic.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  men,  brought  up  in 
paganism,  got  at  the  same  time  their  first  im- 
pression of  Christian  truth  and  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  primary  revelation  and  so  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  more  Christianity  claimed  to  be  not  the  result 
of  a  logical  process  of  thought,  but  a  revelation 
made  under  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
easier  it  was  for  them  to  apply  to  it  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  the  origin  of  such  knowledge;  and  the 
process  was  further  facilitated  by  the  respect  paid 
to  the  Sibylline  prophecies  (see  Sibylline  Books). 
If  this  last  fact  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
prominent  place  which  prophecy  holds  in  Scripture, 
the  importance  which  the  apologists  attached  to 
prophecy  can  be  understood,  and  that  it  was  natiual 
for  them  to  refer  all  ancient  prophecy  to  the  working 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  was  no  need  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Philo  (of  whom  Justin  speaks 
with  great  respect)  to  lead  to  this  view,  which 
finally  foimd  its  most  definite  representation  in 
Montanism.  The  opposition  of  the  Church  to 
Montanism  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the 
doctrine  of  ecstasy  as  the  form  of  inspiration  found 
no  continued  recognition  in  the  Church.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  placed  ecstasy  among  the  marks  of 
false  prophets,  and,  from  Origen  on,  the  doctors  of 
the  Church  rejected  the  conception  of  prophecy 
which  originat€Kl  in  paganism.  In  direct  opposition 
to    Montanism,    the    unconscious    action    of    tho 
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prophet  was  denied.  Thia  led  to  the  other  extreme; 
it  placed  the  revelation  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
the  same  level  with  that  of  the  New,  and  so  finally 
resulted  in  the  not  indeed  mantic,  but  mechanical, 
doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  the  older  Protestant 
theologians.  The  attempts  at  a  truer  theory  found 
in  Irensus'  distinction  between  prophetic  and  apos- 
tolic inspiration  (III.,  xi.  4),  and  his  notion  of  a 
development  in  the  history  of  God's  redeeming  work 
(IV.,  ix.  3),  bore  no  fruit.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  recognized  both  the  unrestricted  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  minds  and  wills 
of  Scriptural  authors  and  at  the  same  time  their 
own  independent  activity,  to  which  more  than  mere 
form  and  style  was  attributed;  but  they  seem  to 
have  made  no  attempt  to  frame  a  theory  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  two  were  combined.  Thus, 
e.g.,  Augustine,  who  says  in  one  place  that  the 
Evangelists  wrote  ''  as  each  remembered,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  native  powers,  either  briefly  or  at 
greater  length  "  (De  consensu  evangelislarum,  ii.  12), 
in  another  compares  the  apostles  to  hands  that 
wrote  down  what  the  head,  Christ,  dictated  (ib., 
i.  35).  Among  the  Fathers  Origen  went  most 
deeply  Into  the  question.  What  he  says  about  it 
agrees  closely  with  his  theory  that  inspiration  is 
an  elevation  of  the  mind  and  an  opening  of  the 
inner  ear  to  the  truth — a  higher  degree  of  the 
illumination  bestowed  upon  ail  pious  believers. 
That  so  little  use  was  made  of  Origen 's  suggestions 
was  not  a  consequence  of  their  connection  with 
other  parts  of  his  system,  or  of  the  suspicion  which 
was  cast  upon  his  orthodoxy,  but  rather  of  the  fact 
that  (when  the  epoch  of  the  apologists  was  past 
and  Montanism  was  conquered)  there  was  little 
practical  interest  in  these  questions.  In  the  con- 
troversies which  distracted  the  Church  the  authority 
and  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  were  not 
caUed  in  question.  With  the  issue  of  these  conflicts 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  Church's  organization, 
the  Church  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  coordinate  authority,  and  even  at  times 
more  than  that,  so  that  Augustine  could  say  (Adv, 
MantchcBoSf  v.),  "I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel 
against  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Chim;h." 
The  acceptance  of  a  continuous  inspiration,  ex- 
pressed especially  in  the  decisions  of  councils,  gave 
rise  to  the  theory  of  a  twofold  source  of  knowledge, 
as  to  which  only  a  standard  of  judgment  in  matters 
of  fact  was  required,  not  a  decision  as  to  the  manner 
of  inspiration.  The  emphasis  laid  by  the  school  of 
Antioch  on  the  human  side  of  the  Scriptures  was 
not  important  enough,  in  view  of  the  simultaneous 
recognition  of  their  authority,  to  call  forth  much 
discussion  as  to  inspiration  itself.  Even  the  bold 
assertions  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  that  the  Book 
of  Job  was  a  poem  originating  on  heathen  soil, 
that  Canticles  contained  a  tedious  epithalamium, 
that  Solomon  (in  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes)  had 
the  logos  gndseOs^  "  the  gift  of  wisdom,"  but  not  the 
logos  Sophias f  "  the  prophetic  gift,"  did  not  touch 
the  general  theory  of  inspiration,  but  only  raised 
the  question  whether  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
had  the  same  measure  of  (prophetic)  inspiration; 
and  the  only  result  was  the  condemnation  of  these 
propositions  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 


By  a  natural  process,  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  occupied  an  increasingly  prominent  place, 
and  the  independent  personality  of  the  writers  was 
less  and  less  considered.  When  Agobard  of  Lyons 
dwelt  upon  the  external  signs  of  this  independence, 
and  remarked  that  the  sacred  writers  had  not  al- 
ways observed  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  the 
Abbot  Fridugis  of  Tours  (q.v.)  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  formed  "  even 
the  very  verbal  expressions  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Apostles."  And  Agobard  did  not  think  of  limiting 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit;  he  preferred  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  by  a  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  human  weakness. 

No  deeper  interest  in  the  question  was  displayed 

by  scholasticism,  which  discussed  it,  indeed,  with 

its  accustomed  minuteness  in  oonnec- 

3.  The     tion  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  but 

Scholastic  showed  no  sense  of  its  importance  in 
Period,  relation  to  revelation.  Here  and  there, 
as  from  Anselm  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
it  received  more  serious  consideration.  The  latter 
treats  the  subject  under  the  head  of  gratiae  gratis 
datfUf  or  charismata^  distinguishing  between  the 
gift  of  knowledge  and  the  gift  of  the  word,  without 
which  the  gift  of  knowledge  would  be  useless  to 
others.  To  express  the  right  word,  the  Holy  Ghost 
makes  use  of  the  tongue  of  men  "  as  of  an  instru- 
ment, but  he  himself  perfects  the  inner  working." 
The  blessing  is  sometimes  diminished  by  the  fault 
of  the  hearer,  sometimes  by  that  of  the  speaker. 
The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  does  no 
violence  to  the  independence  of  the  agent.  The 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  questioned, 
but  the  impulse  to  use  and  to  investigate  them 
was  not  yet  awakened.  Mysticism  had  a  deep 
feeling  for  the  divine  power  of  the  Word  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
A  behef  in  the  continuance  of  the  gift  left  the  Scrip- 
tural inspiration  not  so  radicaUy  difTerent,  in  spite 
of  its  admitted  precedence,  from  experiences  which 
were  possible  to  others;  and  so,  even  while  its 
authority  was  firmly  maintained,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain indifference  to  its  unique  character.  The 
assertion  of  Abelard,  based  upon  Gal.  ii.  11  sqq., 
that  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  infallible, 
was  employed  with  some  hesitation  by  him;  but 
when  Renaissance  scholarship  pointed  to  defects 
in  detail  as  results  of  the  human  limitations  of  the 
Scriptural  writers,  neither  the  Church  nor  scholars 
thought  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  any  less 
assured. 

Never  since  the  apostolic  age  had  so  admirable 

a  use  been  made  of  its  pages,  and  never  had  its 

authority  been  so  decidedly  upheld  as 

4.  The      in  the  Reformation  period;  but  for  this 

Reforma-  very  reason  there  was  httle  speculation 
tion.  on  the  way  in  which  it  had  come  to  be. 
No  one  disputed  its  authority;  the  only 
question  was  as  to  the  manner  of  its  use.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  among  the  Reformers  and 
their  immediate  successors  the  old  conception  of 
inspiration  is  still  found  without  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  factors 
in  the  formation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  define  the  limits  within  which  inspira- 
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tioQ  is  attributed  to  them.  As  to  the  relation 
between  the  divine  and  human  factors,  Luther  is 
equally  certain  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  original 
author,  and  that  the  writers  are  to  be  known  by 
their  human  characteristics  and  have  put  their  own 
hearts  into  their  work.  Theoretically  his  teaching 
on  this  point  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
traditional  conception.  For  Calvin,  too,  the  Bible 
■  to  be  reverenced;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  its  author, 
though  sometimes  "  he  uses  a  rough  and  unpolished 
style."  But  this  does  not  prevent  Calvin  from 
recognising  inaccuracies  and  seeing,  with  Luther, 
the  expression  of  the  human  minds  of  the  writers. 
Chenmits  is  the  first  Lutheran  theologian  to  attempt 
a  systematic  doctrine  on  the  subject;  but  he  is 
arguing  against  those  who  equally  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  and  the  question  of  the 
nature  and  method  of  inspiration  is  not  for  him  an 
urgent  one.  Selnecker  includes  inspiration  under 
the  head  of  revelation,  and  defines  it  as  "  a  secret 
inbreathing  by  which  the  holy  patriarchs  and 
prophets  were  divinely  taught  many  things  **;  but 
he  places  this  process  in  unmistakable  analogy  with 
the  indwelling  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  other 
believers.  Gerhard's  full  discussion  of  Scripture 
in  general  contains  no  more  precise  definition.  But 
the  more  earnest  these  authors  become  in  attempt- 
ing to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  less 
often  are  met  concessions  like  those  of  Bugenhagen, 
that  the  Evangelists  wrote  **  what  to  them  seemed 
best,"  and  that  errors  of  the  Septuagint  passed 
over  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  argue  not  only 

against  Rome,  but  against  syncretism,  and  Calixtus, 

in  approximation  to  Roman  Catholic 

5.  Pott-  theologians,  distinguished  between  in- 
Scfonnatkm  spiration  in  the  strict  sense,  in  regard 

Develop-  to  the  essential  truths  of  salvation, 
ment.  and  a  diredio  divina  in  regard  to  those 
things  "  which  came  by  sensation  or 
were  otherwise  known  "  for  which  no  revelation  but 
only  guidance  was  needed,  the  time  had  come  for 
a  more  rigid  definition,  for  an  assurance  against  the 
dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  Bible  among 
the  very  men  who  claimed  to  deduce  their  belief 
from  it.  Calovius  was  the  founder  of  the  new  doc- 
trine intended  to  serve  this  purpose.  According  to 
him,  inspiration  is  the  form  of  revelation.  Nothing 
am  be  in  the  Scriptures  "  which  was  not  to  the 
writers  divinely  suggested  and  inspired."  The  doc- 
trine was  pushed  to  its  extreme  consequences  by 
the  Buxtorfs,  who  asserted  the  inspiration  of  even 
the  Hebrew  vowels,  and  by  Voet,  who  made  the 
miat  claim  for  the  punctuation.  All  this  was 
abnlutely  new.  If  the  idea  of  ecstasy  had  been 
included,  it  might  have  seemed  a  revival  of  the 
Btntie  theory  of  Philo  and  the  old  apologists; 
bat  the  lack  of  this  conception  made  the  process 
purely  mechanical,  not  only  without  analogy,  but 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  other  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  self-preparation  of  the  writers, 
required  on  the  ecstatic  theory,  was  no  longer 
nfOfsiiry;  nor  was  there  any  place  for  the  personal 
witne«  which  the  apostles  claim  to  give.  The 
bglieal  consequences  of  the  doctrine  were  not, 
indeed,  drawn  by  its  supporters,  but  they  are  none 


the  less  inevitable.  Against  this  hard  and  fast 
theory  the  freer  view  of  the  Roman  Catholio  theo- 
logians (such  as  Bellarmine,  Canus,  and  Simon)  was 
less  effective  than  it  might  have  been  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  subordinate  Scripture  to  the 
Church;  and  little  more  followed  the  maintenance 
of  a  less  rigid  theory  by  the  Arminians  and  some 
French  and  German  Calvinists.  The  first  marked 
influence  was  exerted  by  Pietism,  with  its  personal 
experience  of  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  in  which 
it  was  joined  by  some  kindred  souls  among  the 
English  dissenters,  such  as  Baxter  and  Doddridge. 
By  degrees  the  official  theology  of  Protestantism 
took  a  freer  attitude,  and  the  human  factor  in 
inspiration  assumed  a  new  prominence. 

The  modem  development  of  the  doctrine  may  be 

traced  partly  from  Schleiermacher  and  partly  from 

the   school   of   Bengel.     The   former 

6.  Modem  emphasised  the  special  spirit  of  the 

Develop-  Scriptures,  of  which  rationalism  had 
ment  altogether  lost  sight;  but  this  spirit 
was  to  him  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  in- 
dependent of  humanity,  but  his  own  conception  of 
the  term  "  Holy  Spirit  " — ^the  common  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Chiutsh,  the  source  of  all  its  spiritual  gifts 
and  good  works,  as  of  all  its  processes  of  thought. 
Even  the  apocrsrphal  writings  are  inspired,  in  so 
far  as  they  show  any  trace  of  connection  with  the 
life  of  this  spirit.  The  Old  Testament,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  product  not  of  the  Christian  but  of 
the  Jewish  spirit,  shares  neither  the  dignity  nor  the 
inspiration  of  the  New.  The  main  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  human  writers,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
relation  to  Christ,  are  the  authorised  original  wit- 
nesses to  Christian  truth.  Schleiermacher's  doctrine 
of  inspiration  is  thus  both  formally  and  materially 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  developed  by 
the  seventeenth-century  theologians.  It  represents, 
however,  a  distinct  and  permanent  progress,  in  the 
qualification  of  inspiration  according  to  the  period 
of  history  in  which  it  appears,  in  the  value  placed 
upon  the  human  factor  for  the  attestation  and  com- 
munication of  divine  truth,  in  the  proper  placing 
of  inspiration  in  the  imiform  and  yet  manifold 
workixig  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  literary  work 
produced  under  its  influence  in  the  total  of  the 
authors'  official  activity.  The  first  of  these  points, 
the  relation  of  inspiration  to  history,  is  the  one  in 
which  Schleiermacher's  services  were  the  most  im- 
portant. This  is  a  point  of  departure  for  the  modem 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  as 
represented  by  Rothe  and  Hofmann — ^though  the 
connection  is  not  always  directly  with  Schleier- 
macher, but  partially  through  the  school  of  Bengel, 
whose  most  useful  result  is  that  formulated  in  1793 
by  Menken  in  these  words:  **  The  Bible  is  no  dog- 
matic treatise  ...  it  is  much  rather  a  historical, 
harmonious  whole.  All  that  it  teaches,  it  teaches 
either  immediately  in  history,  or  upon  a  basis  of 
history,  with  its  foundation  and  its  interpretation 
in  history."  Space  forbids  to  trace  here  the  gradual 
development  through  the  writings  of  individual 
modem  authors  who  have  handled  this  subject. 
As  a  rule  they  have  renounced  the  theory  of  the 
direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  creation 
of  the  Scriptural  books.    They  have  replaced  the 
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old  idea  of  inspiration,  on  the  ground  of  its  mantio 
content,  apparently  derived  from  a  pagan  source, 
by  one  which  treats  the  Scriptures  as  venerable 
primitive  docimients;  their  value  is  decided  by  a 
historical  judgment,  which  requires  scientific  in- 
vestigation for  its  full  validity.  This  limitation  is 
balanced  in  some  degree  by  the  position  given  to  the 
substance  of  the  Bible,  to  the  revelation  of  which 
it  constitutes  documentary  evidence.  Faith  in  this 
revelation  is  required  in  order  to  form  a  complete 
and  perfect  judgment  of  the  Bible.  The  revelation 
works  through  the  written  word,  though  not  as  if 
this  word  were  a  direct  product  of  the  spirit  of 
revelation.  The  written  word  is  influenced  by  the 
ideas  of  the  various  periods,  by  defective  concep- 
tions, and  by  limited  intelligence.  It  is  the  province 
of  theological  investigation  to  decide  how  far  these 
influences  have  extended,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
designate  the  authoritative  content  or  the  per- 
manent constituents  of  the  revelation.  It  may  not 
unnaturally  be  asked  whether  a  purely  documentary 
value  will  sufliciently  explain  the  peculiar  power 
and  significance  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  From  this  point  of  view,  Lipsius  felt 
obliged  to  distinguish  between  the  dociunentary 
character  of  the  Bible,  as  the  collection,  officially 
made  by  the  historical  judgment  of  the  Christian 
Church,  of  the  records  of  its  primitive  spirit,  and 
its  religious  significance  resting  on  inspiration. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Scripture  is  inspired 
because  it  is  the  historic  record  of  the  revelation  in 
Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  the  original  witness 
of  the  salutary  working  of  that  revelation  in  the 
hearts  of  the  first  disciples,  in  which  regard  it  is  a 
product  of  the  spirit  of  that  revelation.  That  which 
is  a  permanent  standard  in  it  is  not  its  outer  form, 
on  account  of  changing  theological  conceptions, 
but  its  inner  content — that  which  remains  after 
these  outworn  conceptions  have  been  subtracted, 
as  well  as  what  may  be  referred  to  the  personal 
limitations  of  its  writers.  It  is  imperative  to  sepa- 
rate the  form  from  the  content. 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Bible  leads  sooner  or  later  to  inspiration — i.e., 
to  the  belief  that  it  owes  this  peculiar 
7.  The      character  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
Bible  and    of  God  upon  its  origin.    It  would  be 
Inspiration,  easy,   but   unjustifiable,   to  deny  in- 
spiration on  the  assumption  that  this 
must  necessarily  mean  mantic  inspiration.    In  order 
to  understand  the  manner  of  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  must  be  known  what  Scripture  says 
of  this  operation  on  its  own  origin;   and  to  under- 
stand this  again,  the  meaning  of  Paul's  question  in 
Gal.  iii.  2  must  be  apprehended.    There  is  nothing 
to  justify  drawing  a  sharp  dividing-line  between  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  his  special  opera- 
tion upon  the  origin  of  Scripture.    And  some  other 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
Bible  than  that  it  is  merely  a  record  of  revelation 
is  obligatory.     From  this  point  K&hler  proceeds, 
and  makes  possible  a  successful  attempt  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Bible 
and  the  nature  and  manner  of  inspiration.    Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Bible  (primarily  the  New  Testament, 
the  Old  only  in  conjunction  with  it)  is  the  record 


of  the  fundamental  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  salva- 
tion in  him.  In  it  exists  the  memorial  of  the 
primitive  Christian  assurance  of  salvation,  intended 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 
This  definition  includes  both  the  purpose  and  the 
content  of  the  Bible,  whereas  that  which  regards 
it  as  merely  a  record  of  revelaticm  neglects  its  im- 
mediate purpose,  and  moreover  requires  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  historical  judgment,  for  which  not  every 
one  is  competent.  No  such  equipment  is  required 
in  order  to  know  that  the  New  Testament  is  pri- 
marily the  record  of  the  fimdamental  Gospel  of 
Christ,  or  that  it  bears  the  same  witness  of  him  as 
that  with  which  Christianity  b^gan  its  conquering 
progress  through  the  world.  Whether  men  are 
willing  to  accept  this  salvation,  so  attested,  is  an- 
other question;  but  this  Gospel  is  the  Christian 
proclamation,  in  regard  to  which  man  must  take 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  is  the  point  so  strongly 
insisted  on  by  Frank,  'that  every  witness  of  Christ 
and  of  God's  redeeming  will  is  credible  only  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  is  in  harmony  with  or  con- 
firmed by  the  Scriptures.  These  have  the  power 
in  a  special  way  to  create  obligation  and  to  make 
him  guilty  before  God  who  rejects  their  message. 
This  power,  this  authority,  is  independent  of  the 
recognition  of  them,  and  through  it  they  show 
themselves  to  be  in  a  unique  measure  filled  with 
the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  this  connection  between  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  witness  of  the  Bible  to  which 
(in  harmony  with  the  Scriptiutil  expressions  them- 
selves) is  given  the  name  of  inspiration.  It  is  this 
operation  of  the  Spirit  that  Paul  means  when  he  says 
(I  Cor.  ii.  13)  that  he  speaks  "  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,"  and  to  which  Christ  himself  refers 
when  he  tells  his  disciples  (John  xvi.  13)  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth  that  shall  guide  them  **  into  all 
truth  '' — an  operation  which  does  not  exclude,  but 
empowers,  the  action  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
witnesses  of  the  truth. 

If  the  fact  of  inspiration  is  admitted  in  the  sense 
of  a  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
origin  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  ^^imd 
8.  Nature    of  their  imique  significance  as  the  pri- 
and        mary  record  of  the  fundamental  preacb- 
Method  of  ing  of  Christ,  and  their  unique  power 
Inspiration,  to  impose  obligation,  the  next  question 
which  arises  concerns  the  nature  and 
method  of  this  inspiration.    To  answer  this,  the  first 
thing  to  notice  is  what  this  message  tells— the  re- 
deeming acts  of  God  in  behalf  of  man,  simuned  up 
and  realised  in  Christ  before  the  eye.    It  is  with 
this  that  the  entire  Bible  has  to  do.    Its  content 
is  a  history  of  the  relitions  which  have  existed, 
or  are  to  exist,  between  God  and  man,  of  the  origin 
and  execution  of  the  pl&n  of  salvation.    From  this 
special  connection  between  the  Bible  and  the  revela- 
tion of  the  redemption,  faith  easily  perceives  that 
its  writers  stand  themselves  in  a  special  relation  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.    But  of  what  nature  this  relation 
is  can  be  determined  only  from  the  course  of  the 
history  contained  in  their  works,  since  it  is  a  his- 
torical relation.    Now,  the  relation  varies  with  the 
period  of  history.    The  distinction  between  the  Old- 
and    New-Testament    revelation   is  that  between 
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distance  from  God'  and  nearness  to  him.  In  the 
earlier  part,  even  when  God  enters  into  relations 
with  those  whom  he  chooses  as  witnesses  of  his 
redeeming  purpose,  he  still  speaks  from  without 
the  world  that  they  know.  Thus  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment an  expression  is  found  which  is  foreign  to 
the  New,  to  designate  his  communications  with  his 
witnesses.  This  communication  with  the  prophets 
is  constantly  designated  by  the  expression  **  the 
word  of  Yahweh  was  upon/'  and  the  reception  of 
this  word  by  "  he  saw  (Heb.  hazah)  the  word  of 
Yahweh  "  (Isa.  ii.  1;  Mic.  i.  1;  Amos  i.  1).  This 
distance  between  God  and  man  is  only  rarely 
bridged,  at  special  moments,  and  the  immediate 
subjective  perception  of  the  word  of  God  can  only 
take  place  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  In  the 
New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word  of  God, 
the  expression  of  his  saving  will,  has  entered  the 
world  in  Christ  (Rom.  x.  5^;  Titus  i.  3;  Acts  x.  36, 
xiiL  26).  To  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  revela- 
tion now  made,  there  is  no  need  of  special  endow- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  the  prophets;  all  that  is 
required  is  the  believing  attitude  toward  Christ 
(Ifatt.  xL  25,  xvi.  17).  Those  who  are  first  called 
to  look  into  the  mystery  of  the  love  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ  are  therewith  called  and  qualified  to  be 
witnesses  to  him  (Matt.  x.  27;  John  xv.  15).  This 
witness  is  conditioned  by  the  objective  revelation 
and  redemption,  taking  pls^e  in  Christ  and  entering 
the  personal  life  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  thing  to  participate  in  this 
salvation  and  to  be  called  to  witness  it.  The  latter 
is  a  special  mission,  though  not  one  confined  to  the 
apostles  who  were  chosen  as  the  first  witnesses. 
Their  assistants  and  the  generation  to  whom  they 
testified  were  also  witnesses;  and  as  such,  from 
the  special  importance  of  their  position  in  regard 
to  all  subsequent  generations,  they  needed  special 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  (I  Cor.  ii.  10  sqq.).  The  pre- 
requisite ia  their  own  experience  of  salvation — ^the 
first  experience  of  salvation  ever  given  to  man ;  but 
inspiration,  in  addition  to  this,  is  the  special  prep- 
aration for  the  bearing  of  •  testimony  of  a  funda- 
mental kind.  It  is  their  grace  of  office,  their 
eharumaf  which  empowers  them,  irrespective  of 
their  individual  imperfections,  to  testify  for  all 
generations  of  the  facts  of  salvation  and  their  sig- 
nificance. In  contrast  with  this  condition,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  was  temporarily, 
one  might  almost  say  accidentally,  connected  with 
the  personality  of  those  who  received  it,  and  not 
always  given  to  those  whose  moral  and  religious 
nature  qualified  them  for  ifs  reception  (Num.  xxii.- 
xxiv.;  Jonah;  cf.  John  xl.  49-52).  Compared  with 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  less  free.  The  apostolic 
witnesses  have  the  Spiril  bf  God  for  the  spirit  of 
their  own  personal  live9  Which  makes  it  possible 
(or  them  to  be  independent  witnesses,  not  mere 
organs  of  God's  activity.  Another  thing  follows 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  inspiration  as  a 
permanent  qualification.  When  Paul  makes  a 
distinction  between  what  he  says  by  conunandment 
and  his  own  opinion  (see  Consiua  Evangeuca), 
he  does  not  mean  to  make  a  distinction  between 
inspired  and  uninspired  words;  and  accordingly 
be  commends  what  he  says  with  perfect  confidence 
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to  the  judgment  of  his  readers  (I  Cor.  x.  15,  xi.  13; 
II  Cor.  iv.  2).  And  the  inspiration  of  the  witnesses 
being  permanent,  they  can  speak  of  things  which 
do  not  pertain  to  salvation  (as  in  II  Tim.  iv.  13) 
without  the  inspiration  ceasing. 

One  more  characteristic  point  of  the  manner  of 
inspiration  must  be  mentioned.  The  qualification 
of  witnesses  includes  the  presentation  of  historical 
events;  but  that  which  the  Spirit  of  God  here 
effects,  whether  in  the  Old  or  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  the  understanding  of  history,  not  the  knowledge 
of  it.  The  latter  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  life,  by  the  witnessing  of  events  or  their 
collection  from  written  or  oral  tradition.  This  ex- 
plains certain  phenomena  in  sacred  history  which 
resemble  those  of  all  other  historical  writing — 
discrepancies  in  minor  details  or  in  chronological 
order  and  the  like.  The  question  is  not  how  such 
errors  are  possible  in  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
but  how  far  the  equipment  named  inspiration  is 
meant  to  extend.  The  knowledge  of  and  witness 
to  the  purest  eternal  truth  is  not  only  not  incon- 
sistent with  human  limitations,  but  stands  out  all 
the  more  strikingly  when  they  are  admitted.  In- 
spiration is  not  the  abolition  of  independent  human 
personality,  but  rather  a  reenforcement  of  it;  it  is 
not  condescension  to  human  weakness,  but  a  hallow- 
ing or  transformation  of  it,  that  the  human  person- 
ality may  take  its  part  in  the  divine  work.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  foreign  to  Christian  experience  or  to 
knowledge  of  the  other  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  takes  its  own  place  in  the  system  of  the 
charismata,  the  gifts  of  grace  operative  in  the 
Church  of  God.  (H.  CREMERf.) 

Views  of  inspiration  may  be  grouped  in  two 
general  classes — those  of  plenary  or  verbal  inspira- 
tion, and  those  of  partial  inspiration. 
9.  The      Advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  hold 

Theory  of   that  the  writers  of  Scripture  had  the 

Plenary  inunediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  to 
Inspiration,  such  an  extent  that  they  could  not  err 
in  any  point;  every  statement  is  accu- 
rate and  infallible,  whether  "  religious,  scientific, 
historical,  or  geographical  "  (Charles  Hodge,  Theol- 
ogy,  i.  163;  df.  F.  L.  Patton,  Inspiration,  p.  92). 
Besides  Hodge  and  Patton,  Gaussen,  Shedd,  Given, 
and  others  represent  this  view.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  there  may  be  errors  in  the  Scriptures 
as  we  now  possess  them  and  infallibility  is  asserted 
"  only  for  the  original  autographic  text "  (A.  A. 
Hodge  and  B.  B.  Warfield  in  the  Presbyterian 
Review,  ii.,  1881,  p.  245).  This  class  of  views  has 
in  its  favor  (1)  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the 
thought  could  have  been  suggested  by  the  Spirit 
without  the  language;  and  (2)  the  support  it  gives 
to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  system  of 
truth  and  a  guide  of  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  objections  are  urged:  (1)  It  is  hard 
on  this  general  theory  to  account  for  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  the  writers.  The  style  of  Hosea 
differs  from  that  of  Isaiah,  that  of  John  from  that 
of  Paul,  although  the  same  Spirit  suggested  the 
language  of  each.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  the 
Spirit  accommodated  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  writers.  (2)  There  are  differences  of  statement 
in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  same  facts  (cf. 
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Gen.  xxxiii.  18-19  with  Acts  vii.  16;  Num.  xzv.  0 
with  I  Cor.  X.  8).  (3)  The  theory  makes  it  hard 
to  explain  the  divei^gences  in  the  Gospels  (cf.  the 
four  forms  in  which  the  superscription  on  the  cross 
is  given  and  Matt.  viii.  25-27  with  Mark  iv.  39-41). 
(4)  It  is  difficult  on  this  theory  to  understand  why 
the  New-Testament  writers  usually  quote  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  and  not  the  original  Hebrew  of 
the  Old  Testament.  In  many  cases  the  diveigenoe 
from  the  Hebrew  text  is  great  (cf.  Acts  xv.  16-17, 
other  passages  of  the  Acts,  and  many  passages  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  idways  quotes 
from  the  Septuagint).  (5)  The  autographs  of  the 
sacred  writers  are  lost,  and  the  variations  in  the 
copies  which  have  been  preserved  seem  to  be  in- 
consistent with  this  theory;  for,  if  a  literal  inspira- 
tion were  necessary  for  the  Church,  God  (so  we 
should  expect)  woidd  have  provided  for  the  error- 
less preservation  of  the  original  text.  Moreover, 
the  great  mass  of  Christians  has  to  depend  upon 
translations  for  none  of  which  infallible  accuracy  is 
claimed. 

The  theory  of  partial  inspiration  is,  that  the 
writers  of  Scripture  enjoyed  the  influence  of  the 

Spirit  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  the 

10.  The     Word,  and  contains  the  Will,  of  God 

Theory  of   (Luther,   Calvin,   Baxter,   Doddridge, 

Partial      Wm.   Lowth,   Baumgarten,   Neander, 

Inspiration.  Tholuck,  Stier,  Lange,  Hare,  Alford, 

Van  Oosterzee,  Plumptre,  F.  W.  Farrar, 
Domer,  and  others).  It  admits  mistakes,  or  the 
possibility  of  mistakes,  in  historical  and  geographical 
statements,  but  denies  error  in  matters  of  faith  or 
morals.  In  favor  of  this  view  it  may  be  said:  (1) 
that  it  lays  stress  upon  the  sense  of  Scripture  as  a 
revelation  of  God's  will,  and  leaves  room  for  the 
full  play  of  himian  agency  in  the  composition.  (2) 
It  helps  to  imderstand  the  divergences  in  the  ac- 
counts of  our  Lord's  life,  and  the  inconsistencies  in 
historical  statement  of  different  parts  of  the  Bible. 
(3)  It  is  more  in  accord  with  the  method  of  the 
Spirit's  working  in  general.  The  apostles  were  not 
perfect  in  their  conduct  and  judgment  as  rulers 
and  teachers  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  39,  xxiii.  3; 
Gal.  ii.  12;  I  Cor.  xiii.  12;  PhU.  iii.  12).  (4)  It 
removes  a  hindrance  out  of  the  way  of  many  who 
would  gladly  believe  the  Bible  to  contain  the  word 
of  God,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  give  their  assent 
to  all  its  historical  statements.  Many  can  believe 
the  discourses  of  our  Lord  in  John  (xii.  sqq.) 
to  be  divine  who  can  not  so  regard  the  list  of  the 
dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-43),  or  all  the 
tables  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  (5)  This  view 
makes  the  absence  of  an  absolutely  pure  text 
intelligible. 

The  present  canon  does  not  necessarily  measure 
the  extent  of  inspiration.    Both  must  be  determined 

by  the  same  process,  upon  the  basis 

II.  Crite-    of  the  contents  of  the  books,  the  state- 

ria  of      ments  of  their  authors,  their  relation 

Inspiration,  to  Christ  (in  the  New  Testament),  and 

the  judgment  of  the  Church.  A  book 
belonging  to  the  present  canon  may  not  be  inspired. 
Seven  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  disputed 
in  the  Church  of  the  first  four  centuries  (see  Canon 
OF  Scripture).    The  Roman  Catholic  canon  of  the 


Old  Testament  includes  the  Apoersrpha,  which  are 
rejected  by  Protestants.  Luther  doubted  the  in- 
spiration of  Esther  and  held  an  imfavorable  view 
of  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Apocalypse.  Galvin 
expressed  doubts  about  II  Peter.  The  Bible  is  an 
organism;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  is  not 
necessarily  affected  if  inspiration  be  denied  to  one 
part.  The  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel 
of  John,  for  example,  may  be  independent  of  the 
proof  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  inspired. 
The  sufficient  witness  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the 
Scriptures  is  their  inherent  exceUenoes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  imity  of  the  book, 
imfolding  a  single  purpose;  its  elevated  tone;  the 
faultless  character  of  Christ;  the  nature  of  the  facts 
revealed  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  future — all 
stamp  it  as  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  human 
genius  or  insight.  This  testimony  is,  for  most 
minds,  the  strongest  of  all.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  experience.         D.  S.  Schafp. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  has  followed  the  general  for- 
tunes of  the  same  doctrine  on  the  Con- 
13.  Modem  tinent,  as  indicated  above;  that  is,  it 
Tendencies  has  oscillated  between  an  interpreta- 
and  Devel-  tion  which  foimd  its  principle  in  a  pre- 
opments.  ponderating  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  a  recognition  in  the  human 
consciousness  of  a  larger  degree  of  free  ethical  action. 
In  Great  Britain  and  America  the  Calvinistic  in- 
terest has  declared  for  the  first  of  the  views  referred 
to.  In  more  recent  times  attention  and  interest 
have  shifted  to  other  aspects  of  this  question.  A 
distinction  between  ReveUtion  (q.v.)  and  inspiration 
has  been  made,  in  which  revelation  stands  for  the 
objective  side  or  content  of  the  divine  will  or  truth, 
inspiration  for  the  subjective  condition  in  which 
that  will  becomes  known.  Evolution  has  made 
men  familiar  with  a  law  of  development  according 
to  which  the  consciousness  is  in  part  determined 
by  previous  stages  of  thought  and  will.  Compara- 
tive Religion  (q.v.)  has  revealed  phenomena  of  a 
similar  character  to  Hebrew  and  Christian  inspira- 
tion in  the  ethnic  faiths,  and  a  study  of  these  has 
aided  in  a  better  apprehension  of  this  fact.  The 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  with  its  earlier  roots 
in  the  Hebrew  religious  life  has  made  possible  a 
truly  historical  interpretation  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  apprehension  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  new  study  of  psychology  has  shown 
the  nature  and  place  of  inspiration  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  sacred  writers  and  speakers^  *an  ultimate 
certainty  and  enthusiasm  which  gave  to  their 
message  much  of  its  authority  and  power.  Biblical 
criticism  has  provided  a  broad  basis  of  incontestable 
facts  which  have  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  have 
thus  forced  here  and  there  a  fresh  investigation  of 
the  whole  question  from  an  inductive  point  of  view. 
Inspiration  is  seen  to  be  an  essential  affair  of  per- 
sonality and  is  therefore  ethical,  with  conditions  of 
its  appearance  which  lie  deep  in  character  as  well 
as  in  native  endowment.  Finally,  the  tests  of 
inspiration  are  moral  and  spiritual — ^the  degree  to 
which  the  message  of  the  speaker  or  writer  answers 
to  the  ethical  and  religious  needs  of  advancing 
human  life.  C.  A.  BscKWirH. 
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BnuooBAFBT:  On  the  hiitory  of  the  doctrine  consult:  G. 
F.  N.  Sonntac  Doetrina  ifuptralioni«,  4iu9gu$  raiio^  hia- 
ioHa  9t  1WIM  papulcarU,  Heidelberg.  1800;  O.  F.  N.  Credner. 
I>0  Kbrorum  N.  T.  inapkrationM  qicmI  alalweKnl  ChriaHani 
enlr  eoeenitifii  tertium  merfiiun,  toL  L,  Jena,  1828;  idem, 
Bmtrt^f^  aur  Einleituno  in  die  bibliadttn  SdkHfUn,  L  1-91, 
fUIle,  1832;  A.  G.  Ruddbach.  in  ZtitMekriftfUr  lutheriadie 
Thm>iogi€  und  Kircke,  I  1-60.  it  1-68.  iv.  1-40;  F.  A. 
Thohusk,  in  Deuiaeks  Zeitaehrift  fUr  ekriBlliAs  Wiaaan^ 
aekaft,  185a  PP.  16-18.  42-44;  J.  DeUtssch.  Deinapirationa 
aeriptarym  quid  aiaiueritU  pairaa  apoatoliei,  Leipdo,  1872; 
K.  F.  A.  Kahnia,  DogtnaHk,  i.  268.  Leipsic.  1874;  K.  R. 
Hacenbach,  Hiaiory  of  ChriaUan  Doetrina,  I  75,  115,  ii. 
14.  2a  166.  iu.  55.  62.  314.  Edinburgh,  1880-81;  B.  F. 
Weitcott,  IntrodutOon  to  the  Study  of  Iha  Ooapda,  London, 
1888;  W.  Rohnert.  Waa  lahrt  Luther  von  der  Inapiration 
der  HeiUoen  Sckriftt  Leipnc,  1890;  A.  ZdUig,  DU  In^ 
apintionalehre  dea  Orioena,  Freiburs,  1902;  and  in  general 
the  works  on  the  History  of  Dogma. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dogmatics  the  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  all  the  great  treatisee  on  that  subject.  The 
foUowing  may  be  taken  as  representatiTe  of  the  treatment 
in  the  **  Systinns  of  Theokigy":  F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacber. 
If  128-182.  Berlin.  1821;  A.  D.  C.  Twesten,  L,  i  23, 
Hamburg.  1826;  C.  L  Nitssch,  fl  37  sqq.,  Bonn,  1844, 
Eng.  transL,  Edinburgh,  1849;  T.  Dwight,  New  York, 
1848;  a  G.  Finney,  ib.  1851;  R.  Rothe.  pp.  121  sqq., 
Gotha,  1863;  H.  Martensen,  Edinburgh.  1866;  J.  T.  Beck, 
If  88-101,  Stuttgart.  1870;  F.  H.  R.  Frank,  Syatem  der 
ehriatUekan  OeunaaheU,  u.,  ff  43-49,  Erlangen,  1873; 
klem.  Syatem  der  chriatUchen  Wahrheit,  U.,  i  43.  ib.  1885; 
C  Hodge.  3  Tols.,  New  York,  1873;  H.  Voigt,  Fundament 
taidogmtaiik,  f  21.  Gotha.  1874;  J.  J.  van  Oostersee,  2 
rota,,  London,  1876;  L  A.  Domer,  OlaubenaUhre,  ff  57- 
69.  Berlin.  1879.  Eng.  tranri..  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1880-82; 
W.  B.  Pope.  New  York.  1880;  F.  A.  PhiUppi.  i.  204  sqq., 
GQterBk>h.  1881;  A.  E.  Biedermann.  ff  179  sqq..  Berlin. 
1884-^85;  A.  H.  Strong.  Rochester,  1886;  W.  G.  T.  Shedd, 
New  York,  1888-94;  S.  Buell,  ib.  1890;  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
InetUulea  of  the  Chriatian  Religion,  ib.  1891;  H.  B.  Smith, 
ib..  1890:  J.  Miley.  London.  1892;  M.  A.  K&hler,  Wiaaen- 
adiaftder  chriaaiehen  L^tre,  pp.  446  sqq..  Leipsic.  1893;  R. 
A.  LipMUs.  f  f  196  sqq..  Brunswick.  1893;  L.  F.  Steams.  New 
York,  1893;  J.  Bovon.  2  vols..  Lausanne.  1895-96;  H. 
Bawink,  4  vols..  Kampe.  1895-1901;  R.  V.  Forster.  Nash- 
viOe,  1898;  N.  Burwash.  2  vols..  London.  1900;  A.  Bou- 
vier.  Paris.  1903;  H.  E.  Jacobs.  Summary  of  the  Chriatian 
Faitk,  Philadelphia,  1905;  A.  H.  Strong.  Syatematie  Th^ 
etogy,  i.  19(^-242.  Philadelphia.  1907;  F.  J.  Hall.  Doq- 
Theology,  vol.  ii..  New  York.  1908. 

Special  treatises  on  the  subject  are:  R.  Baxter.  Cateehi- 
efFamHiea,  London.  1683;  R.  Simon.  TraiU  de  Vinepi- 
dee  livree  aaeria,  Paris.  1687;  W.  Lowth,  VindioaHon 
^  the  Old  and  New  Teetamenta,  Oxford.  1692;  P.  Dodd- 
ridge. The  Inepiration  of  the  New  Teatament,  in  vol.  iv. 
of  his  Worke,  Leeds,  1802;  J.  J.  Qriesbach.  Siricturarum 
in  hcum  de  theopneuetia  librorum  eaerorum,  parts  i.-v.. 
Jeoa.  1784-88:  J.  D.  Morell.  PhU.  of  Religion,  chaps, 
v..  vi.  New  York,  1849;  E.  Henderson,  Divine  Inepiration, 
London,  1852;  F.  de  Rougemont.  Chriat  at  eee  timoina: 
.  .  .  rtvHoHon  at  inepiration,  2  vols..  Paris.  1856;  C.  A. 
Row.  The  Nature  and  Extent  t(f  Divine  Inepiration,  London. 
18M:  L.  Oaussen.  Th^opnauetie,  Paris.  1862.  Eng.  transl.. 
lumdon,  1888;  C.  Wordsworth.  On  the  Inepiration  of  Holy 
Seriptme,  ib.  1867;  F.  L.  Patton.  The  Inepiration  of  the 
Smpturee,  Philadelphia,  1869;  E.  Elliott.  Inepiration  of 
A«  Holy  Scripturee,  Edinburgh.  1877;  W.  E.  AtweU. 
The  Pauline  Theory  of  Inepiration,  London.  1878;  H. 
i^chults.  Die  SteUung  dee  chrieUiehen  Olaubene  aur  heUigen 
Sckrift,  Braunjibent.  1877;  E.  M.  Goulbum.  On  the  In- 
epiration .  ,  .  of  the  Holy  Scripturee,  London.  1878;  W. 
R.  Browne.  Inepiration  of  the  New  Teetament,  ib.  1880; 
J.  J.  Given,  Truth  <i^  Scripture  in  connection  with  Revelation, 
InepiraHon,  and  the  Canon,  Edinburgh.  1881;  J.  G.  W. 
Bcrnnann.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Inepirationelekre,  Halle, 
1882;  G.  T.  Ladd,  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  New 
York.  1883;  F.  W.  Farrar.  J.  Ctiims,  and  others,  Inepira- 
tien:  a  Clerical  Sympoeium,  London.  1884;  R.  Watts, 
The  Rule  «^  Faith  and  the  Doctrine  of  Inepiration,  ib.  1885; 
A  Gave,  The  Inepiration  cf  the  Old  Teetament,  ib.  1888; 
C.  A.  Briggs.  Whither,  New  York.  1889;  A.  Ritschl,  Lehre 
tea  der  ReehtferOgung  und  Verafihnung,  iL  9  sqq..  Bonn. 
18M:  W.  K6iling.  Prolegomena  aur  I^ehre  von  <ier  Theo- 
Breslao,  1890;   idem.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Theop- 


nauatie,  ib.  1891;  C.  A.  Briggs.  U  J.  Evans,  H.  P. 
Smith.  InepiraHon  and  Inerrancy,  Edinburgh.  1891;  E. 
Haupt,  Die  Bedeutung  der  heUigen  Sehrift,  BielefUd. 
1891;  W.  Sanday,  The  Oradee  of  Ood,  London,  1891; 
idem,  Inepiration,  ib.  1896;  F.  J.  Sharr,  The  Inepiration 
of  ^  Holy  ScHpturea,  London,  1891;  J.  CUfford,  The 
Inapiration  and  Authority  ef  the  BibU,  ib.  1892;  W.  F. 
Gesa,  Die  Inepiration  der  Helden  der  Bibel,  Basel,  1892; 
W.  Lee.  Inapiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  New  York,  1892; 
J.  DeWitt.  What  ie  Inepiration  t  ib.  1893;  J.  Denney, 
Studiea  in  Theology,  London,  1895;  M.  A.  Kihler,  Uneer 
StreU  urn  die  Bibel,  Leipsic,  1895;  M.  von  Nathusius. 
Ueber  die  Inepiration  der  heUigen  Sdtrift,  Stuttgart, 
1895;  H.  Cremer,  Olaube,  Sdtrift,  und  heUige  Oeechiehte, 
Gatersloh.  1896;  G.  S.  Barrett,  The  Bible  and  ite  In- 
epiration, London,  1897;  P.  Gennrich.  Der  Kampf  um 
die  Sehrift  in  der  deutach-evangeliaehen  Kirdte  dee  19, 
Jahrhunderte,  Berlin,  1898  (contains  a  rich  bibliography 
of  the  German  literature  on  the  subject);  C.  Chauvin. 
Die  Inepiration  der  heUigen  Sehrift  naeh  der  Ldtre  der 
Tradition,  Regensburg,  1899;  O.  P.  Zanecchia,  Divina 
inepiratio  eaerorum  acripturarum,  Rome,  1898;  M.  Arnold. 
Literature  and  Dogma,  London,  1902;  A.  Loisy,  L'BvangUe 
at  VigUae,  Paris.  1902,  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1904;  H.  H. 
Kuyper,  Bvolutie  ov  revelatie,  Amsterdam,  1903;  J.  E. 
McFadyen,  O.  T.  Critieiem  and  the  Chrietian  Church,  pp. 
268-312,  New  York,  1903;  J.  A.  Robhison,  Some  ThoughU 
on  Inepiration,  London,  1905;  R.  F.  Horton,  Inepiration 
and  the  Bible,  ib.  1906;  C.  Pesch,  De  inepiratione  eaerae 
ecripturae,  Freiburg,  1906;  J.  M.  Gibson,  /tisptration  and 
Authority  cf  Holy  Scripture,  London,  1908;  DB,  i.  296- 
299,  ii  475-476;  DCG,  I  831-835;  Farrar,  in  BiUical 
Educator,  vols.  i.-ii. 

INSPIRED,  THE :  The  name  given  to  a  sect  which 
originated  in  Germany  about  1700.  It  was  formed 
from  the  large  number  of  Separatists  who  abeady 
existed  there,  and  was  animated  by  the  impulse 
given  by  the  new  prophets  of  the  Camisards  (q.v.) 
in  the  C^vennes.  The  sectaries  took  their  name 
from  the  fact  that  they  recognized  a  continuous 
divine  inspiration  in  certain  individuals,  whom 
they  regarded  as  instruments  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  whose  teachings  they  professed  obedience  as  to 
inspiration. 

After  the  forcible  suppression  of  the  Protestants 

in  the  C^vennes,  some  of  the  principal  leaders  and 

prophets,  such  as  £lie  Marion,  Durande 

Appearance  Fage,  Jean  Cavalier,  and  Jean  AUut, 

m  England  fled  to  England  and  Scotland  in  1706 

and        (see  French  Prophets),  which  they 

Germany,  soon  left  for  the  Netherlands,  uttering 
in  both  countries  impassioned  denun- 
ciations of  France  and  the  papacy.  When  their 
prophecies  were  not  fulfilled,  they  were  excluded 
from  the  French  Reformed  community  in  London 
and  from  the  Church  of  England  as  well,  so  that 
they  had  no  recourse  but  to  found  a  sect  of  their 
own.  Allut  and  Marion  accordingly  went,  in  1711, 
to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  seeking  support 
primarily  among  the  numerous  colonies  of  French 
Protestants  there,  from  whom,  however,  they  gained 
little  sympathy.  They  had  more  success  with  the 
Pietists  and  Separatists  of  northwestern  Germany, 
to  whose  craving  for  apocalyptic  revelations  and 
fanatical  enthusiasm  they  were  able  to  appeal. 
They  laid  their  first  foundations  at  Halle  in  1713 
and  at  Berlin  in  1714,  and  held  a  love-feast  at  Halle 
in  the  latter  year.  At  first  they  found  some  support 
among  the  clergy,  but  when  the  gift  of  inspiration 
began  to  spread  among  the  "  awakened  "  of  Ger- 
man birth,  including  in  HaUe  the  eighteen-jrear-old 
daughter  of  a  servant  of  Francke,  and  in  Berlin 
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a  tailor  who  later  became  insane,  the  whole  move- 
ment was  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  con- 
tempt. Three  brothers  named  Pott,  until  then 
students  at  Halle,  who  had  become  **  awakened,'' 
migrated  with  their  fanatical  mother  to  the  Wet- 
terau  in  1714,  and  there  built  up  an  inspirational 
community,  chiefly  composed  of  Swabians  and 
Franconians.  As  in  the  case  of  the  prophets  of  the 
G^vennes,  so  here  inspired  utterances  were  preceded 
by  remarkable  physical  phenomena,  such  as  a 
burning  around  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
various  convulsive  movements  of  the  head  and  limbs. 
These  conditions  were  followed  by  a  state  of  un- 
conscious ecstasy,  and  during  this  time  the  message 
was  received.  This,  as  a  rule,  was  immediately 
given  out,  either  by  pantomimic  gestures  or,  more 
frequently,  in  brief  phrases  of  a  Scriptural  character, 
spoken  in  an  unnaturally  loud  voice.  The  content 
of  these  messages,  usually  delivered  in  the  first 
person  as  in  the  name  of  God,  resembled  the  warn- 
ings and  promises  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and 
dealt  with  the  necessity  of  repentance,  conversion, 
and  practical  Christianity,  frequently  being  remark- 
able revelations  of  the  lives  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  phenomena  societies 
arose  which,  after  1716,  called  themselves  **  the  True 
Inspired,"  in  contrast  with  the  free  or 
German  false  inspired  who  rejected  all  organiza- 
Societies.  tion  and  discipline.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  movement  spread  not  only  among 
the  Separatists  of  the  Wetterau  and  Wittgenstein, 
but  throughout  Western  Germany  (especially  Wttrt^ 
temberg,  the  Palatinate,  and  Alsace)  and  Switzei^ 
land,  and  even  extended  into  Northern  and  Eastern 
Germany,  as  far  as  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  caU 
and  the  preparation  for  missionary  journeys  among 
the  unbelievers  were  given  in  solemn  love-feasts, 
prefaced  by  preliminary  exercises  for  days  befoie- 
hand,  and  characterized  by  fervent  devotion.  It 
was  naturally  difficult  to  maintain  this  devotion 
at  such  a  high  level,  even  when  it  was  nourished 
by  trial  and  persecution;  and  many  of  the  **  ves- 
sels "  quickly  ceased  to  give  forth  their  messages. 
Those  who  remained  true  formed  a  constitution  at 
Bttdingen  in  1716,  according  to  which  ten  com- 
munities were  founded  in  that  neighborhood,  some 
of  which  remained  in  existence  almost  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  others 
grew  up  in  Wttrttemberg,  Swabia,  and  Switzerland. 
Each  community  had  a  president  and  two  associate 
elders,  who  regulated  all  its  affairs,  especially  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
and  held  occasional  conferences  with  the  heads  of 
other  communities.  There  was  no  special  teaching 
office,  but  all  adults  were  expected  to  take  their 
part  in  free  public  prayer  at  the  meetings  (daily  or 
at  least  twice  on  Sunday),  at  which  many  hymns 
were  sung,  while  the  readings  were  chosen  either 
from  the  Bible  or  from  the  fifty  written  or  printed 
discourses  of  the  ''  vessels,"  imless  a  **  vessel  "  was 
present  and  delivered  a  new  homily,  prepared 
especially  for  the  occasion.  The  dogmatic  beUef  of 
the  inspired  agreed  in  general  with  that  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  at  laige,  though,  like  other 
Separatists,  they  rejected  all  conmiunion  with   it 


(as  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper).  Their  prac- 
tical principles  were  those  of  the  mystics  Schwenck- 
feld,  Bohme,  Weigel,  and  Hoburg.  They  regarded 
marriage  with  special  disfavor,  though  they  tol- 
erated it  for  a  time. 

By  1719  all  the  ''  other  vessels  "  had  ceased  to 
testify,  and  Johann  Friedrich  Rock,  as  the  last  of 
them,  became,  with  Eberhard  Ludwig 
Johann  Gruber  (a  clerg3rman ;  b.  1665;  d.  1728), 
Friedrich  the  head  of  the  communities.  Rock  was 
Rock.  bom  at  Oberw&lden,  near  Gdppingen, 
WUrttemberg,  in  1678.  He  came  of  a 
family  of  preachers  and  was  himself  a  hamessmaker 
by  trade.  He  had  an  inclination  to  mysticism,  was 
seized  with  "  inspiration  "  about  1707,  and  there- 
after worked  for  the  cause  with  self-sacrificing  zeal 
until  his  death  in  1749.  He  had  some  gifts  of 
preaching  and  riming,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  true  piety  notwithstanding  his  aberrations. 
With  the  emigration  of  many  Separatists  to  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  after  1725,  and  with  the  rise  of  the 
Hermhut  movement  after  1730,  his  task  became 
increasingly  difficult.  Particularly  painful  to  him 
were  his  controversies  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  who 
had  originally  stood  in  close  relations  with  Rock 
and  his  colleagues,  but  had  gradually  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  Established  Church  after  1732, 
and  two  years  later  had  definitely  broken  with 
Rock  on  the  ground  of  his  rejection  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Between  1740  and  1748  Rock  was  engaged 
in  bitter  controversy  with  another  former  friend, 
Johann  Kaiser,  a  follower  of  Bohme,  Molinos, 
and  Mme.  Guyon,  who  had  founded  a  phila- 
delphian  society  at  Stuttgart  in  1710,  and  after 
its  decay  had  established  an  inspirational  com- 
munity in  1717.  This  controversy  forms  the 
source  of  the  clearest  and  most  important  state- 
ments regarding  the  nature  of  the  inspirational 
movement. 

The  death  of  Rock  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  steady  decline,  so  that  it  is  surprising  to 
find  a  recrudescence  of  these  societies, 
Revival     unvitalized  by  preaching  or  sacraments 
after  xSao  (celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  seems 
and  Bmi-   to  have  been  first  resumed  after  1820), 
gration  to   after  a  complete  quiescence  of  sixty  or 
America,     seventy  years.     With  the  revival  of 
devotion  in  the  established  Churches, 
however,  the  gift  of  inspiration  appeared  once  more 
among  the  **  awakened  "  Separatists,  and  (according 
to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses)   in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  Camisards  or  in  the  Wetterau. 
Under   the  influence   of  three   new   "  vessels  " — 
Michael  Krausert  of  Strasburg;  Barbara  Heinemann 
(after  marriage,  Barbara  Landmann)   of  Leilers- 
weiler  in  Alsace,  a  peasant  girl,  imable  to  read  or 
write;  and  Christian  Metz,  a  joiner — ^the  commu- 
nities in  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Wetterau, 
which  were  almost  extinct,  were  reorganized  be- 
tween 1816  and  1821  on  the  old  constitution  of 
Gruber,  but  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Prussian 
and  Hessian  governments  caused  them  to  emigrate 
in  1842-46,  about  800  strong,  to  Ebenezer,  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  soon  had  a  flourishing 
communistic  settlement  numbering  between  1,500 
and  2,000  souls.    In  1854  part  of  this  community 
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migrated    to    Amana,    Iowa.       See    Communism, 

II.,    3.  (A.  HEGLERf.)  K.  HOLL. 

BiBLHMKAranr:  A  very  oomprehenaive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  given  by  M.  OObel.  in  ZHT,  1864. 1866. 1857. 
upon  whidi  lubeequent  discuanone  are  based.  Consult 
further:  M.  Q6bel,  0€9ehiehU  df  ckriMiehtn  Lebem,  uL 
126  sqq..  Coblens.  I860:  A.  Ritschl.  0€$diiehie  dse  Pieti»- 
mua,  iL  .366  sqq.,  iii  266  sqq.,  Bonn.  1880-^;  K  Knorts. 
Dig  woArs  IiuffinUianaoemeinde  in  iawa,  lieipsic.  1806; 
W.  Hadom,  Di»  Inapirierten  dst  18.  JahrhundsrU,  in 
Sdiweiatriad^  theoloffiacke  Zeitadirift,  1000.  pp.  184  sqq.; 
and  the  literature  under  €k>MMUKnM.  II.,  3.  On  Rock, 
eonsult  ADB,  xxrviii.  736. 

mSTALLATIOlT:  Generally,  the  ceremonial  act 
by  which  a  person  ordained  and  appointed  is  form- 
ally put  into  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  dignity 
or  benefice.  In  the  English  Church  the  term  is 
applied  specially  to  the  office  of  a  canon  or  preb- 
endary (i.e.,  the  act  of  placing  him  in  his  stall)  or 
to  the  enthronization  of  a  bishop. 

mSTlTUTK  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIR6III.  See 
English  Ladies. 

msnTUnOR:  in  canon  law,  the  final  act  by 
which  a  person  elected  by  the  chapter,  or  nominated 
by  the  government,  is  appointed  by  the  proper 
authority  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  more  espe- 
cially a  bishopric. 

INTENTION.    See  Sacrament,  {  4. 
INTERCESSION.    See  Mediator. 

INTERDICT:  The  prohibition  of  public  worship 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  (inter- 
dictum  officiorum  divinorum)^  as  an  ecclesiastical 
penalty.  An  interdictum  locale  applies  to  a  definite 
place  or  district,  an  interdictum  personale  to  definite 
persons.  The  former  is  the  more  frequent,  especially 
the  interdictum  generalef  which  the  medieval  popes 
pronounced  against  whole  countries  in  their  con- 
flicts with  secular  rulers.  Instances  of  the  use  of 
the  interdict  may  be  found  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Gregory  of  Tours;  but  not  till  the  eleventh  century 
did  it  become  a  regular  part  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  only  gradually  did  it  assume  the  character  of 
a  definite  institution  with  fixed  limitations  which  it 
bears  in  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  The  total  intei^ 
diet  forbade  public  worship,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  Christian  burial.  Mitigations 
gradually  came  in;  in  1173  Alexander  III.  allowed 
the  baptism  of  infants  and  the  absolution  of  the 
dying;  in  1208  Innocent  III.  added  confirmation 
and  preaching,  absolution  under  certain  conditions, 
the  private  burial  of  clerics,  the  recitation  of  the 
canonical  hours,  and  low  masses  in  convents  of 
regulars,  extending  this  last  privilege  a  year  later  to 
bishops.  These  concessions  were  granted  on  con- 
dition that  no  excommunicated  or  personally  inter- 
dicted persons  be  present,  that  the  doors  be  closed, 
and  that  no  bells  be  rung.  Boniface  VIII.,  who 
also  allowed  baptism  and  confirmation  of  adults, 
permitted  public  worship  with  open  doors  and  ring- 
ing of  beUs  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  the 
Assumption;  Martin  V.  and  Eugenius  IV.  extended 
this  privilege  to  the  whole  octave  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  Leo  X.  to  that  of  the  Conception.  Special 
exemptions  were  granted  to  the  Franciscans  and 
other  religious  orders;  but  Clement  V.  and  the 
CouDcfl  of  Trent  insisted  on  their  observance  of  the 


interdict.  A  local  interdict  was  last  proclaimed 
by  Paul  V.  in  1606,  against  the  republic  of  Venice. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  a  practical  part  of  church 
discipline,  but  the  right  to  impose  it  is  theoretically 
maintained.  Both  personal  and  local  interdicts 
may  occur  as  **  censures  of  broad  application. "  The 
right  to  impose  them  is  held  t%  be  inherent  in 
the  pope,  councils,  bishops  (regularly  with  their 
chapters,  sometimes  without  them),  and  in  special 
cases  the  chapters  themselves;  monastic  superiors 
may  also  impose  personal  interdicts  upon  their  sub- 
jects. Interdicts  may  terminate  of  themselves  if 
a  condition  has  been  expressed;  otherwise  they  are 
removed  by  the  person  who  imposed  them,  his 
successor,  delegate,  or  superior.  Only  a  bishop 
can  absolve  from  a  local  interdict  "of  broad 
application "  ;  but  any  approved  confessor  may 
remove  a  particular  personal  interdict.  This  form 
of  penalty  does  not  occur  in  Protestant  ecclesias- 
tical law.  (C.  T.  G.  VON  ScHEURLf.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Bingham,  Originea,  XVI..  iii.  7;  L.  Ferraris, 
Prompta  bibliotheoa  coTumioa,  a. v.  "  Inderdictum."  11  vols., 
Venice.  1782-M;  A.  L.  Richter.  Lehrbueh  de*  .  .  .  Kirch- 
enreehU,  ed.  W.  Kahl.  pp.  783  sqq..  Leipaic.  1886;  £. 
Friedberg,  Lehrbueh  de$  .  .  .  Kirchenrechta,  pp.  274  sqq.. 
ib.  1896;  P.  HinschiuB.  Dot  KirchenredU  ,  .  .  in  DeuUA- 
land,  y.  19  sqq..  Berlin.  1896;  Neander.  Chriatian  Churdi, 
ui.  366-366.  464.  iv.  161  et  pastim;  E.  B.  Krohbiel.  Tha 
Interdict,  iU  Hietory  and  iU  Operation,  Washington,  1909. 

INTERIM:  The  name  of  three  provisional  and 
temporary  arrangements  between  the  Protestants 
of  Germany  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  intended  to  be  valid  only 
for  the  interval  pending  a  final  settlement  of  re- 
ligious differences  by  a  general  council  (whence 
the  name,  from  Lat.  interim^  "  meanwhile  "). 

1.  The  Regensburg  Interim:  The  outcome  of  the 
Conference  of  Regensburg  in  1541.  See  REOENa- 
BURO,  Conference  of. 

2.  The  Augsburg  Interim:  Adopted  at  the  diet 
at  Augsburg  June  30,  1548.  After  the  Schmalkald 
War,  Charles  V.  thought  of  reestablishing  religious 
unity  in  Germany;  and  at  the  diet  in  session  in 
Augsburg  in  1547  it  was  agreed  that  a  provisional 
arrangement  should  be  made  until  the  Council  of 
Trent  had  completed  its  work.  In  Feb.,  1548, 
Charles  chose  a  commission  from  both  communions 
to  devise  an  arrangement ;  this  commission  could 
not  reach  an  agreement,  and  several  states  pro- 
posed that  the  matter  be  turned  over  to  the  theo- 
logians. Consequently,  at  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  Julius  Pflug,  bishop  of  Naumburg, 
Michael  Helding,  suffragan  bishop  of  Mainz,  and 
Johann  Agricola,  court  preacher  to  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  prepared  a  draft,  which  was  then 
revised  by  certain  Spanish  monks  and  was  secretly 
submitted  by  the  emperor  to  the  Protestant  elec- 
tors and  prominent  Roman  Catholics  of  the  em- 
pire. In  twenty-six  articles  it  treated  of  man 
before  and  after  the  fall  (i.-ii.),  of  redemption 
through  Christ  (iii.),  of  justification  (iv.-vi.),  of 
love  and  good  works  (vii.),  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  (viii.),  of  the  Church  (ix.-xii.),  of  bishops 
(xiii.),  of  the  sacraments  (xiv.-xxi.),  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  (xxii.),  of  the  saints  (xxiii.),  of 
the  commemoration  of  the  dead  (xxiv.),  of  the 
oommunion  at  the  mass  (xxv.),  and  of  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  sacraments  (zxvi.).  Although  the 
views  of  the  Protestants  were  taken  into  account 
in  a  general  way»  the  document  revealed  the  old 
Churdi  with  its  faith  and  worship.  In  the  belief 
that  the  Interim  applied  to  all  imperial  estates, 
the  electora  of  Brandenbuig  and  the  Palatinate 
approved  it.  After  a  long  opposition  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony  and  Biargrave  Hans  of  Ktkstrin 
promised  not  to  protest  openly  if  all  imperial 
estates  should  approve  and  accept  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  however,  were  not  willing  to  make  any 
concessions.  On  Biay  15,  1548,  Charles  assembled 
the  imperial  estates  and  demanded  their  submission. 
He  admonished  the  Protestants  to  return  to  the 
old  faith  or  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  Interim, 
while  the  Ronutn  Catholics  were  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  ordinances  of  their  Church.  Elector  Maurice, 
Margrave  Hans,  and  their  adherents  were  greatly 
angered  because  only  the  Protestants  were  to  be 
compelled  to  accept  the  Interim,  but  in  accordance 
with  their  promise  they  did  not  protest.  On  June  30, 
1548,  the  Interim  became  imperial  law.  In  South 
Germany  the  emperor  succeeded  in  introducing  it 
in  some  cities  and  territories  by  force,  but  in  the 
rest  of  Germany  his  orders  were  not  carried  out. 
In  the  Palatinate,  Brandenbuig,  Saxony,  Weimar, 
Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  other  states, 
as  well  as  in  the  North  German  cities,  there  arose 
vehement  opposition,  of  which  Magdeburg  became 
the  center,  headed  by  men  like  Flacius,  Amsdorf, 
and  Gallus,  while  Areola  and  Melanchthon  were 
inclined  to  compromise. 

3«  The  Leipsic  Interim:  Adopted  by  the  Saxon 
diet  at  Leipsic  Dec.,  1548.  After  his  return  from 
the  diet  at  Augsburg,  Maurice  of  Saxony  assem- 
bled his  prominent  coimcilors  and  theologians  at 
Meissen  to  discuss  the  imperial  Interim.  He  was 
resolutely  bent  upon  adhering  to  the  Evangelical 
doctrine,  but  was  anxious  to  have  a  frank  and 
definite  statement  of  what  might  be  accepted  and 
what  must  be  rejected  on  the  ground  of  Scripture. 
After  a  careful  and  conscientious  examination,  the 
theologians  flatly  rejected  the  entire  Augsburg  docu- 
ment. After  a  royal  and  imperial  admonition  to 
introduce  it  in  Saxony,  a  new  discussion  took  place 
in  Torgau  Oct.  18,  1548.  The  electoral  councilors 
laid  before  the  theologians  a  list  of  the  points  which 
in  their  estimation  were  acceptable  and  might  lead 
to  a  new  church  order.  Melanchthon  agreed  with 
most  of  the  points.  Deliberations  were  continued 
in  Altiella  Nov.  19-22,  and,  under  stress  of  the  news 
of  the  emperor's  forcible  measures  in  South  Ger- 
many, an  interim  was  drawn  up  which,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  and  in  other  points,  upheld  the 
Protestant  doctrine,  while  it  conceded  as  ''  Adiaph- 
ora  "  (q.v.)  such  things  as  extreme  unction,  the 
mass,  lights,  vestments,  vessels,  images,  fasts  and 
festivals,  and  the  like.  Maurice  and  Joachim  of 
Brandenburg  came  to  an  agreement  and  put  in 
writing  what  they  would  accept.  The  Saxon  diet 
met  in  Leipsic  on  Dec.  21  and  accepted  the  Altsella 
resolutions;  the  bishops  of  Naumburg  and  Meissen, 
however,  refused  to  concur,  because  in  their  opinion 
it  was  reserved  to  the  emperor  alone  to  make 
changes  in  the  (Augsburg)  Interim.  The  ultimate 
outcome  was  that  things  remained  as  before. 


At  the  diet  at  Augsburg  in  1550-51  the  majority 
of  the  estates  advocated  the  continuation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  urged  the  emperor  to  compel 
Protestants  to  accept  the  Interim.  When  the  im- 
perial invitation  to  the  council  arrived  in  Dresden, 
Maurice  began  negotiations  with  the  Protestant 
estates  concerning  a  general  agreement.  In  Dessau 
Melanchthon  with  Prince  George  of  Anhalt  drew  up 
the  so-called  Saxon  Confession,  which  was  approved 
by  Maurice,  Hans  of  KOstrin,  the  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg and  Pomerania,  and  others.  It  was  proposed 
that  certain  Saxon  theologians  should  go  to  Trent 
under  safe  protection  and  defend  the  pure  doctrine. 
In  Jan.,  1552,  Melanchthon,  with  two  others,  started 
on  the  journey  and  got  as  far  as  Augsburg;  but  in 
Mareh  they  were  called  back  because  the  war  against 
the  emperor  began.  The  expedition  of  Maurice  to 
South  Germany  occasioned  the  suspension  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  Treaty  of  Passau  annihilated 
the  Interim  and  led  to  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg (q.v.).  (S.  laaiiSiB.) 

Bibuookapht:  G.  Beutel,  Utber  den  Unprung  de$  Auo9- 
huroer  /lUerima,  Dresden,  1888;  O.  P.  Fiaher,  The  lUfar- 
maUon,  pp.  10&-214.  New  York,  1873;  A.  von  Dniffel, 
Briefe  und  Akien  but  OeedtidUe  de$  16.  JakrhundertM,  iii. 
42  eqq.,  Munieh,  1882;  C.  Beard,  The  RefonnatUm^  pp. 
109,  243,  210.  London,  1883;  F.  von  Beiold.  OetdiiehU 
der  deuUt^en  Reformation,  pp.  805-808,  Berlin,  1890;  8. 
ladeib,  in  Neuee  Arekiv  fUr  9dckeiaeke  OeeehiAU,  xiii  188 
sqq.,  XV.  193  sqq..  Dreeden,  1892-94;  idem,  Moriix  wtn 
Sathaen,  pp.  18(^218,  Leipsic,  1907;  W.  Walker.  The  Refor- 
mation, pp.  207-208,  218,  New  York,  1900;  J.  Babington. 
The  Reformation,  pp.  113-114,  London,  1901;  Cambridge 
Modem  Hietory,  The  Reformation,  pp.  264-266.  New  York, 
1904. 

IHTERMBDIATB  STATE:  A  term  designating 
both  the  period  and  the  condition  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  final  judgment.  The  inter- 
mediate state  is  an  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  Hades 
(q.v.).  It  has  assumed  many  forms.  (1)  The  early 
doctrine,  which  in  general  has  continued  to  be  the 
common  view,  that  the  dead  remain  in  a  condition 
of  privation  until  the  resurrection — ^the  righteous 
happier  (martyrs  going  at  once  to  Paradise),  the 
wicked  more  miserable,  than  while  on  earth  (Ire- 
nsus,  Haer,  v.  31;  Tertullian,  **  On  the  Soul,"  Iv.). 
(2)  Purgatory,  the  condition  of  those  who  depart 
this  life  in  faith,  yet  are  still  liable  to  punitive 
sufferings  for  venial  sins  and  who  are  purged  before 
their  entrance  into  heaven;  such  may  be  "  helped  ** 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally  by 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  altar  "  (Council  of 
Trent,  Sess.  xzv.;  see  Purgatory).  (3)  The  limbo 
of  the  Fathers  is  the  abode  of  Old-Testament  saints 
to  whom  after  his  death  Christ  preached  the  Gospel 
(Thomas  Aquinas,  Summaf  qu.  69,  art.  4;  Dante, 
Divine  Comedy j  If^tmo,  Canto  iv.;  W.  E.  Addis 
and  T.  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary,  pp.  564-565, 
London,  1903).  (4)  The  limbo  of  infants  is  the 
region  to  which  unbaptised  infants  are  consigned 
after  death,  to  remain  forever  in  a  state  of  priva^ 
tion,  without  suffering  and  also  without  happiness, 
a  doctrine  based  on  the  universal  necessity  of 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of  original 
sin  (Thomas  Aquinas,  ut  sup.,  qu.  69,  art.  6; 
see  Infant  Salvation;  Limbus).  (5)  The  sleep  of 
souls,  based  on  such  passages  as  Acts  vii.  60,  xiii.  36; 
I  Cor.  XV.  6, 18, 20,  51;  I  Thess.  iv.  13-15.    Between 
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death  and  the  eeoond  ooming  of  Christ  all  souls 
are  in  a  dreamless  sleep  (thus  oblivious  of  the  lapse 
of  time  and  without  moral  change)  from  which  they 
are  simultaneously  awakened  for  the  judgment. 
This  view  was  opposed  in  the  early  Church  (cf. 
Eusebius,  HiM,  ecd.  VI.,  xsonrii.).  Calvin  wrote  in 
refutation  of  it  Psyckopatmyehia  (1634),  directed 
against  the  Anabaptists.  Richard  Whately  pre- 
sented it  with  great  force  and  sympathy  as  an 
alternative  belief,  in  his  woric  On  the  FiUure  State 
(London,  1829).  It  is  an  article  of  faith  among 
the  several  branches  of  Adventists  (q.v.).  (6) 
Pkeservatimi  of  the  spiritual  element  of  both  the 
saved  and  the  unsaved  during  the  middle  state, 
when  by  a  creative  act  of  Qod  soul  and  body  are 
reunited  before  the  judgment.  This  element  of  the 
pneonality  exists  in  various  degrees  of  conscious- 
ness, knowledge,  and  enjoyment,  some  sleeping, 
soma  learning,  some  as  d^ons  on  earth,  some 
imprisoned  in  the  abyss  or  suffering  in  Hades  for 
life's  sins,  some  being  evangelised.  In  the  interval 
between  death  and  the  resurrection  the  Gospel  may 
be  accepted  or  finally  refused  by  those  who  have 
not  known  it  here  below  (Edward  White,  lA/e  in 
Christ,  chap,  zzi.,  London,  1878).  (7)  A  relatively 
bodiless  condition  in  which  the  pious  dead  are  in  a 
state  of  privation,  to  be  described  as  inwardness  and 
spirituality  and  progressive  development,  of  deepest 
retirement,  and  of  withdrawal  into  self,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  commimion  with  Christ  (cf.  H.  L. 
Martensen,  Chrietian  DogmaHce,  |  276,  Edinburgh, 
1866;  J.  J.  van  Oostersee,  Christian  Dogmatics, 
{  cxlii.,  London,  1870;  I.  A.  Domer,  System  </ 
Christian  Doctrine,  iv.  212,  Edinburgh,  1880-82). 
(8)  As  to  the  unbelieving  dc»d,  who  have  not  de- 
cisively rejected  the  Gospel,  the  intermediate  state 
opens  the  door  of  repentance  and  spiritual  life 
(see  Eschatologt;    Probation,  Future). 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

BnuooBAPHT:  Th«  litonture  of  the  lubjeet  is  well  oovered 
under  EaoiATOLOOT;  Ha^b*;  and  Pbobation,  Futubb 
(qq.v.).  Consult  furtlier:  V.  U.  Maywhelen,  The  InUr- 
mediaU  SiaU,  London,  185C;  H.  M.  Luckock,  The  Inter- 
wnediaU  SUde  beheeen  Death  and  Jitdgment,  ib..  1890;  T.  H. 
Btoekwell,  editor.  Ow  Dead:  Where  are  Theyf  A  Sym^ 
poeiwm,  ib..  1890;  A.  Willinmson.  The  Intermediate  State, 
ib..  1891;  O.  8.  Barrett.  The  Intermediate  Stale;  the  Laet 
rhtnfe,  ib.,  1890;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  IntermediaU  Stale  and 
Frmsere  far  Chs  Dead,  ib.  1900;  G.  T.  Feehner.  Ume  Book 
eiUfe  after  Death,  Boston.  1904;  S.  C.  Qeyford.  Life  after 
Death,  chape,  it-itt.^  Milwaukee.  1909. 

WTBRPOLATIOIIS  IN  THB  HEW  TESTA- 
MSST:  In  its  rigorous  sense,  an  interpolation  is 
an  insertion  in  a  text  or  document  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  hacking  or  authority  for  the  interpo- 
lator's opinion  or  project.  This  is  the  ordinary 
dictionary  sense  of  the  group  of  words,  "  inter- 
polation, interpolate,  interpolator." 
Datlnltfcwu  This  is  ajiao  the  meaning  assigned  to  the 
word  by  legal  usage,  according  to  which 
an  interpolation  is  an  insertion  within  a  w^  or  deed, 
or  a  mniding  of  its  text  to  an  end  distinct  from  the 
original  end  and  aim  of  the  text  itself.  The  same 
sense  is  assigned  to  the  word  by  diplomacy,  where 
an  interp<4ation  is  a  tampering  with  the  t^  of  a 
pubUe  document  by  one  party  to  it,  in  order  to  gain 
an  advantage  over  the  other  party.  Thus  "  inter- 
polation "  seems  to  imply,  first,  a  fixed  text  and, 


secondly,  a  conscious  or  deliberate  purpose  to  alter 
or  twist  the  meaning  and  intention  of  a  text,  the 
interpolator's  aim  being  to  slip  his  meaning  imder 
cover  of  a  mind  having  greater  authority  or  higher 
standing  than  his  own,  so  securing  for  his  own 
opinion  or  judgment  a  market-value  above  its  in- 
trinsic worth.  For  example,  a  Christian  student 
of  the  second  century  inserted  in  the  text  of  Jose- 
phus  (Ant,  XVIII.,  iii.  3)  the  well-known  passage 
regarding  Jesus.  His  object  was  to  make  Josephus 
a  witness  to  Christ.  This  is  an  interpolation  in  the 
rigorous  sense. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  in  this 
sense  can  be  safely  and  correctly  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  field  of  text-variation  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   At  least,  if  used  at  all,  it 

Strict  Sense  must  be  used  with  caution.    The  con- 
Inapplio-    ditions  of  thought  have  materially  al- 

able  to  New  tered  since  the  word  came  into  use. 

Testament.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  for  the  first  time 
Christians  began  to  be  seriously  disturbed  by  text- 
variation  (the  life  and  work  of  Brian  Walton  and 
of  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  [q.v.]  yield  examples), 
the  standing  view  of  the  New  Testament  has 
regarded  it  as  an  inerrant  book  or  collection  of 
books  written  by  inspired  individuals.  This  con- 
ception seemed  to  involve  a  belief  that  the  text, 
once  for  all  delivered  in  apostolic  autographs, 
should  have  been  closed  against  change.  It  was 
this  conception  which  gave  rise  to  the  furious  con- 
troversies in  England  (nineteenth  century)  over  the 
"  three  witnesses  "  passage  (I  John  v.  7).  Both 
the  conservative  and  the  anticonservative  forces  of 
Christendom  gave  the  idea  of  interpolation  great 
vogue.  The  currency  of  the  idea  depended  there- 
fore on  a  body  of  related  ideas.  But  those  ideas 
have  been  modified  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
agreement  with  widening  and  deepening  knowledge 
of  the  apostolic  age.  Neither  of  the  two  condi- 
tions presupposed  by  the  rigorous  definition  of  the 
term  interpolation  can  be  placed  within  the  period 
when  the  New-Testament  literature  was  coming 
to  the  light.  The  conception  of  the  inspired  text 
as  an  apostolic  autograph,  finished,  like  a  modem 
book,  at  the  time  of  publication,  has  broken  down 
under  the  pressure  of  historical  truth.  Regarding 
the  Gospels,  it  is  known  (see  Gospbi^)  that  the 
author  of  a  single  Gospel  was  quite  as  much  cor- 
porate as  individual.  The  text  remained  plastic 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  "  Gospel  "  was  not 
thought  of  as  a  book,  but  as  a  living  word,  a  spir- 
itual climax,  a  majestic  conviction.  So  long  as 
this  conception  had  sway,  the  gospel-text  lay  open 
to  the  formative  and  molding  forces  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness.  It  was  not  till  deep  in  the  sec- 
ond century  that  this  situation  altogether  passed 
away.  When  that  happened,  when  the  Gospel 
came  to  be  thought  of  as  a  book,  the  text  became 
fixed  and  rigid.  The  Church's  theory  of  inspira- 
tion and  the  zeal  of  scholars  and  theologians  en- 
dowed the  text  with  powers  of  resistance  sufficient 
to  withstand  the  ceaseless  tendency  to  mold  it  by 
interpretation. 

So  then  the  possibility  of  text-molding  continued 
deep  into  the  second  century.    The  last  twelve 
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verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  are  a  case  in  point. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  somehow  fell  into  con- 
fusion, was  torn  off,  or  lost.  A  rever- 
Bzamplei  ent  scholar,  probably  in  the  first  half 
from  the  of  the  second  century,  wrote  in  the 
Gospels,  present  conclusion,  taking  his  mate- 
rials from  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  one  form  of  the 
Matthean  text  (Matt.  v.  13)  is  another  example. 
The  Prayer  was  soon  taken  into  the  corporate  wor- 
ship of  Jewish  Christians.  Designed  by  Jesus  not 
so  much  for  a  specific  prayer  as  to  show  the  frame- 
work and  perspective  of  prayer,  it  needed  the  as- 
cription to  quahfy  it  for  liturgical  uses.  The  Chris- 
tians who  made  the  addition  had  no  thought  of 
doing  injury  to  Christ's  authority  or  tampering 
with  his  meaning.  They  rather  supposed  that  they 
were  asserting  his  authority  and  publishing  his 
mind.  Consequently,  the  second  of  the  conditions 
stated  above,  a  deliberate  purpose  to  alter  the 
text,  is  wholly  lacking.  Both  conditions  therefore 
being  absent,  doubt  regarding  the  correctness  and 
propriety  of  the  term  in  the  New-Testament  field 
appears  to  be  well  founded,  so  far  as  the  Gospels  are 
concerned.  The  phenomena  of  interpolation,  under 
the  pressure  of  recent  discoveries,  are  converted  in 
laige  measure  into  one  element  of  a  much  larger 
and  more  vital  problem,  namely  the  part  played 
by  Christian  interpretation  of  the  person  of  Christ 
in  bringing  the  Logia,  the  saving  words  of  Jesus, 
into  their  present  text.  One  example  will  serve, 
the  text  of  our  Lord's  teaching  about  divorce  (Matt. 
V.  32,  xix.  9;  Mark  x.  9  sqq.;  Luke  xvi.  18).  A 
strong,  if  not  a  decisive,  body  of  scholarly  opinion, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  permission  of  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  fornication  or  adultery  was  no 
part  of  our  Lord's  teaching.  Mark  and  Luke  are 
silent.  Fiuthermore,  this  exception  to  his  pro- 
hibition of  divorce  seems  to  run  counter  to  his 
methods  as  an  inspirer  of  constructive  morality. 
Except  in  this  one  instance,  he  deals  with  the  su- 
preme ideals  in  their  perfection  of  spiritual  and 
moral  beauty.  Therefore  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Matthean  text  is  a  molded  form  of  the  original 
logion,  and  that  the  change  took  place  as  the  re- 
sult of  debates  between  Jewish  Christians  and  Jews 
over  the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  But  no 
scholar  would  think  of  applying  the  word  "  inter- 
polation "  to  the  process. 

The  same  process  goes  on  in  the  New-Testament 

text  outside  the  Gospels.     Hamack  and  others  have 

recently  affirmed  that  "  things  strangled  "  (Acts 

XV.  29)  was  never  a  part  of  the  original  Lucan  text, 

but  was  read  in  by  later  Christians. 

Further     This  is  problematical.    But  there  is 

Examples,  little  that  is  problematical  regarding 

the  present  text  of  Eph.  iii.  5.    St. 

Paul  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (see  Paul). 

He  did  not  write  and  could  not  have  written  "  as 

it  was  revealed  to  his  holy  apostles."    These  words 

show  the  handiwork  of  the  Paulinist  editor  of  the 

Pauline  letters.     It  is,  however,  quite  a  different 

affair  to  say  that  the  editor  was  an  interpolator. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  the  term  seems  to  involve  a  view 

of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  New-Testament 

Scriptures  which  is  decisively  contradicted  by  a 


laige  and  growing  body  of  facts.  It  would  be,  for 
example,  a  serious  misnomer  to  call  John  viii.  53- 
ix.  11  (the  woman  taken  in  adultery)  an  interpola- 
tion. That  it  is  no  part  of  the  Johannine  text  is 
now  agreed  on  all  hands.  Yet  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  the  story  to  be  a  piece  of  gen- 
uine and  trustworthy  tradition.  Some  day,  when 
the  Churches  have  recovered  their  self-possession, 
this  fragment  may  find  itself  printed  along  with 
other  extra-canonical  sayings  of  Jesus  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  New  Testament.  Again,  John  v.  3-4 
(the  account  of  the  angel  stirring  the  waters)  can 
not  justly  be  caUed  an  interpolation.  No  con- 
scious, deliberate  intention  to  tamper  with  the  text 
is  here  in  question.  The  variant  is  found  within  a 
class  of  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  conflict  between  the  text  and  the  maigin.  How 
natural,  how  irresistible  even  the  conflict  is,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  greatest  hymna 
and  their  use  in  the  churches  (cf.  Julian,  Hymnol- 
ogjfy  s.v.  "  Rock  of  Ages  "  or  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Th^  ").  When  once  a  noble  hymn  has  been  taken 
to  the  heart  of  the  living  Church  it  begins  to  pay 
taxes  for  its  right  to  rule.  Similarly,  sane  histor- 
ical views  of  the  sacred  text  help  to  realize  the  im- 
mense pressure  brought  to  bear  on  a  book  like  the 
Bible  incessantly  employed  and  appealed  to  by 
canonist  and  theologian,  by  the  preacher  and  the 
pastor  and  the  saint,  and  to  prevent  wonder  at  the 
irrepressible  conflict,  under  certain  conditions,  be- 
tween the  text  and  the  maigin.  The  case  which 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  requirements  of  rig- 
orous definition  is  I  John  vii.  6-8a  (the  ''  three 
heavenly  witnesses  ").  The  authority  against  it  is 
overwhelming,  and  its  entrance  into  the  Greek 
text  is  illuminating.  Erasmus  omitted  it  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament  (1516).  A 
great  outcry  was  raised,  and  Erasmus  offered  to 
insert  the  reading  if  a  single  Greek  manuscript  con- 
taining it  could  be  found.  One  was  found,  later 
study  of  which  made  probable  that  its  text  for 
I  John  had  been  achieved  by  a  translation,  at  a 
very  late  period,  out  of  Latin  into  Greek.  But 
Erasmus  kept  his  word,  and  the  reading  appeared 
in  his  second  edition.  It  became  a  part  of  the 
commercial  text  of  the  New  Testament  and  passed 
into  the  so-called  textua  receptua  of  1633. 

Henry  S.  Nash. 

Bibliography:  The  subject  is  generally  dealt  with  in  works 
on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  and  much  of  the 
literature  named  under  Bible  Text  (ii.  112-113  of  this 
work)  contains  matter  upon  it,  particularly  the  works  of 
Copinger  and  Kenyon  named  there;  works  on  the  general 
introduction  to  the  N.  T.  also  discuss  the  subject  (see 
Biblical  Introduction).  Sftecial  mention  may  be 
made  of  B.  F.  Westoott  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  N.  T.  in  Ae 
Original  Greek,  i.  671  sqq.,  ii.  326  sqq.,  New  York,  1882; 
P.  Schaff,  Companion  to  the  Greek  TeHameni  and  the  EnQ- 
liah  VerHona,  pp.  183  sqq.,  420  sqq.,  ib.  1883;  F.  H.  A. 
Scrivener,  Plain  Introduction  to  ffie  Critieiem  of  the  New 
Teetamenl,  I  7-9,  ii.  249.  321  sqq.,  London,  1894;  C.  A. 
Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, chap.  X.,  New  [York,  1899;  C.  R.  Gregory,  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  pp.  508  sqq.,  ib.  1907. 

INTERSTITIA:  The  intervals  supposed  to  elapse, 
according  to  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  between 
the  times  of  a  man's  receiving  the  different  orders. 
The  principle  that  there  should  be  such  intervals 
is  expressly  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  canon  of 
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the  Counefl  of  Sardica  (343).  It  was  observed  in 
regard  to  the  minor  orders  as  long  as  they  had  dis- 
tinct functions,  but  this  ceased  when  they  became 
mere  formal  steps  to  the  higher.  The  Coimdl  of 
Trent  endeavored  to  restore  their  former  actual 
significance,  and  prescribed  the  observance  of  the 
inierttitia  for  them,  unless  the  bishop  should  judge 
it  better  to  proceed  otherwise.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  customary  in  many  places  to  confer  the  tonsure 
and  all  the  minor  orders  on  the  same  day.  It  was 
also  decreed  at  Trent  that  a  year  should  elapse 
between  the  minor  and  major  orders,  and  between 
each  of  the  latter,  imless  necessity  or  the  general 
good  required  the  time  to  be  shortened,  and  that 
two  major  orders  should  never  be  conferred  on  the 
same  day.  In  reference  to  the  bishop's  dispensing 
power,  moreover,  the  Congregation  of  the  Council 
has  positively  forbidden  the  conferring  of  the  minor 
orders  and  the  subdiaconate  at  the  same  time. 

(F.  W.  H.  WASSERSCHLEBENt.) 

BinuooRArHT:  L.  ThomasBin,  VefiM  el  nova  ecclena  dU- 
€ipliiM,  I.,  ii.  35-36;  P.  Hinachius,  Daa  Kvrehgnrecht 
.  .  .  in  D€iU»ehtand,  I  112-113.  Berlin.  1860;  O.  Philips. 
Kirektnndii,  L  648  sqq.,  Reffensburg.  1881;  A.  L.  Richter, 
ed.  W.  lUhJ.  L«Arfri«M  dsB  .  .  .  KircKenreckta,  p.  364. 
I^Mpcac.  1886;  E.  Fnedberg.  Lehrimch  dsB  Kirchenrechts, 
p.  139.  ib.  1805. 

rnxniCTIOlT.    See  Eastern  Church,  III.,  §  5. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BIBLE.  See  Biblical 
Introduction. 

INTROIT:  The  name  given  in  the  Latin  Church 
to  the  anthem  at  the  beginning  of  the  communion 
service.  It  usually  consists  of  an  antiphon,  a  verse 
(or  more)  from  a  psalm  or  other  portion  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Gloria  Patri  (see  Lituroics,  III.,  {  2). 
It  differs  considerably  in  the  different  rites  in  name, 
contents,  and  the  time  of  its  performance.  Numer- 
ous forms  exist,  the  Pian  Missal  alone  containing 
159.  The  origin  is  debated,  some  ascribing  it  to 
Pope  Celestine  (423  a.d.;  cf.  Liber  pontificaliSf  ed. 
Mommsen  in  MGH^  Gesi,  pant.  Ram.t  i.  94,  1898), 
and  others  to  Gregory  the  Great. 

Bibuographt:  L.  Duchesne.  ChriUian  Worahip,  pp.  116- 
117.  163.  100.  430.  London.  1004:    DC  A,  I  865-«67. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  CROSS.  See  Cross,  In- 
tention (or  Finbing)  of  the. 


INVESTITURE:    In  ecclesiastical  language,  the 
eeremony  of  inducting  an  abbot  or  bishop  into  his 
office.    The  subject  is  interesting  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  a  long  controversy  between 
The        the  papacy  and  secular  rulers  over  the 
Earlier      right  of  investiture,  which  constitutes 
Pmctite.    an  important  chapter  of  medieval  his- 
tory.    Even   before  the   fall  of   the 
Roooan  Elmpire  there  are  evidences  of  imperial  in- 
Buenoe  upon  the  nomination  of  bishops,  going  in 
KMne  cases  as  far  as  direct  nomination.     In  the 
Prankish  kingdoms  both  the  Merovingian  and  Caro- 
linjpan  rulers  repeatedly  named  the  bishops  in  their 
territories;   and  even  when  the  election  was  made 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  they  either  designated 
the  acceptable  candidate  beforehand,  or  claimed 
the  right  to  confirm  the  election.    The  influence  of 
the  secular  power  was  still  more  distinctly  felt  in 
xhf  case  of  abbeys  erected  after  the  Roman  period; 


the  idea  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  landowner,  raised 
to  a  higher  power  in  the  case  of  abbeys  on  royal 
land,  brought  it  to  pass  that  royal  nomination  of 
the  abbots  was  the  rule,  election  by  the  chapter  the 
exception.  To  these  powers  the  Othos  and  the 
Franconian  dynasty  held  fast.  The  acquisition  by 
bishops  and  abbots  of  large  territories  and  extensive 
political  rights,  which  reached  its  height  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  created  a  spiritual 
aristocracy  not  less  important  than  the  secular, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  the  kings  to  keep  in  hand 
by  retaining  the  decisive  voice  in  the  filling  of  the 
offices — a  claim  which  was  not  then  felt  to  involve 
any  invasion  of  the  essential  rights  of  the  Church. 
In  older  times  the  nomination  and  confirmation  had 
been  made  by  a  royal  edict;  but  imder  the  later 
Carolingians,  whether  an  election  had  taken  place 
or  not,  the  actual  installation  was  made  by  a  solemn 
and  formal  ceremony,  including  the  giving  of  the 
sovereign's  hand  and  the  taking  of  an  oath  by  the 
candidate.  After  Otho  I.  the  most  usual  form  was 
the  giving  to  the  new  bishop  or  abbot  of  his  pre- 
decessor's pastoral  staff,  to  which  Henry  III.  added 
the  delivery  of  the  episcopal  ring.  The  whole 
ceremony  resembled  the  investiture  of  a  temporal 
vassal;  and  since  it  conveyed  not  only  spiritual, 
but  temporal,  jurisdiction,  it  began  in  the  eleventh 
century  to  be  designated  by  the  term  investitura. 
The  first  determined  opposition  to  the  system 
came  from  the  ecclesiastical  reformers  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  It  was  directed  prima- 
The  rily  against  simoniacal  bargains,  but 
Contest  in  soon  went  further.  Cardinal  Humbert, 
Germany,  in  his  treatise  Adversus  aimoniacoa 
(1057-58),  came  out  decisively  against 
lay  investiture.  In  1059  and  1063  two  Roman 
rynods  condemned  the  bestowal  of  the  minor 
ecclesiastical  offices  by  laymen;  in  1060  synods  at 
Vienne  and  Tours  took  the  same  position  in  regard 
to  bishoprics  and  abbeys;  and  in  1068  the  filling 
of  the  see  of  Milan  gave  occasion  for  these  principles 
to  be  put  into  practise.  But  the  first  actual  clash 
came  when  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  Lent  synod  of 
1075,  directly  denied  the  right  of  the  German  king 
to  grant  investiture,  and  enforced  his  denial  so 
vigorously  that  Henry  IV.  was  obliged  to  take  up 
the  challenge  by  the  attempt  to  depose  Gregory 
at  the  Synod  of  Worms  in  1076,  thus  opening  a 
struggle  which  lasted  for  forty-six  years.  Gregory 
and  his  successors  maintained  their  position.  The 
Roman  synod  of  1080  laid  down  positive  regula- 
tions, based  upon  primitive  Christian  practise,  for 
the  election  of  bishops  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
giving  the  pope  a  deciding  voice  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  election.  Victor  III.,  Urban  II.,  and  Paschal 
II.  reiterated  the  same  views,  but  had  no  better 
success  than  Gregory  in  enforcing  them  against 
Henry  IV.  and  V.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  prepared  rather  by  the  literary  dis- 
cussions, in  which  a  gradual  perception  appeared 
of  the  distinction  between  the  spiritual  office  and 
the  secular  rights.  This  opened  the  way  to  attempts 
at  accommodation.  After  some  failures,  efforts  led 
in  1122  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms  between  Henry 
V.  and  Calixtus  II.,  which  ended  the  struggle  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  later  practise  until  the 
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downfall  of  the  Gennan  empire  (for  provisions  see 

CONCOBDATB    AXD    DSUMITINQ    BULLB,    I.)*       EpiS- 

oopal  and  abbatial  elections  were  to  be  conducted 
in  Italy  and  Burgundy  without  any  royal  interfer- 
ence, in  Germany  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and 
with  provision  for  his  advisory  assistance  in  con- 
tested elections.  The  agreement  was  not  an  un- 
qualified victory  for  either  side,  but  the  papacy  in 
ibe  end  profited  most  by  it.  After  the  contested 
imperial  election  of  1198  (see  Innocent  III.),  the 
influence  of  the  emperor  on  elections  rapidly  de- 
clined, while  that  of  the  popes,  especially  under 
the  skilful  management  of  Innocent  III.,  increased 
in  the  same  proportion. 

In  France  during  the  eleventh  century  much  the 
same  conditions  existed  as  in  Germany;  but  when 
the  conflict  arose  it  was  not  made  so 
France,  much  a  question  of  principle  or  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bitterness.  The 
French  bishops  had  not  so  much  secular  power, 
nor  did  they  to  the  same  extent  constitute  a  spiritual 
aristocracy.  Again,  the  king  claimed  to  invest 
only  a  part  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  while  the 
majority  were  nominated  and  installed  by  the  great 
vassals.  Speaking  generally,  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion was  abolished  by  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  free  election  became  the  rule;  but 
until  the  end  of  the  century,  and  even  longer,  the 
kings  and  some  of  the  local  magnates  still  main- 
tained the  right  of  permitting  and  of  confirming 
the  election,  and  the  kings  and  some  great  nobles 
still  conferred  secular  rights  and  claimed  the  rev- 
enues of  these  temporalities  during  a  vacancy. 

The  reforming  party  had  less  success  in  England. 
Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  kings  the  ap- 
pointment to  bishoprics  and  the  great 
England,  abbeys  was  in  the  king's  hands;  the 
Normans  introduced  investiture  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  prohibition  of  lay  in- 
vestiture by  Gregory  VII.  was  inoperative  here. 
It  was  not  until  Anselm,  in  1101,  came  back  to 
England  a  confirmed  Gregorian  and  refused  the 
oath  of  allegiance  that  there  was  any  real  investiture 
controversy  there.  It  ended  in  1107  by  the  king's 
renouncing  the  formality  of  investiture  with  ring 
and  staff,  but  retaining  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
the  other  rights  of  his  predecessors.  In  spite  of 
Stephen's  promise  that  bishops  and  abbots  should 
be  canonically  elected,  the  assent  of  the  English 
kings  continued  the  decisive  factor.  The  English 
cleigy  did  not  win  the  right  of  absolutely  free  elec- 
tion even  at  a  later  period,  while  Innocent  III.  (q.v.) 
forced  King  John  to  allow  the  papacy  to  share  the 
royal  influence.  (Siegfried  Rietschel.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  Germany  consult:  F.  A.  Staudenmaier, 
Qwchichte  dor  BiachoftwahUn,  Mains,  1830;  H.  Qerdes, 
Die  BitchofawahUn  in  DeuUchland,  Gdttingen.  1878;  P. 
HinschiuB,  Kirchenrecht,  iL  530  sqq.,  Berlin,  1878;  F. 
Fransisfi,  Dor  deuUche  Epiacopat  .  .  .  1039-66,  Regenft- 
burg,  1879-80;  R.  Reefle.  Die  ataatarechtlicke  Stellung  der 
Biadi^e  Burgunda  und  Italiena  unter  Friedrich  I.,  G^ttingen, 
1885;  C.  Mirbt,  Dis  Publiaiatik  im  Zeitalter  Oregora  VII., 
pp.  463  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1894;  £.  Friedberg.  KircKenrecht, 
pp.  312  sqq..  ib.  1895;  C.  Willing.  Zur  Oeachiehte  dea 
InveaiUwratreiia,  Liegnits.  1896;  A.  Hauck,  KD,  voL  iii. 
For  France:  A.  Oauohie,  La  QuerelU  dea  inveaHturea  dana 
lea  dioe^aea  de  lASo^  et  de  Cambrai,  Louvain,  1890-91; 
P.  Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Lea  £lectiona  ipiaeopalea  .  .  .  ix.- 
xii.  aiMea,  Paris,  1891;   A.  Luchaire,  HiaL  dea  inatihUiona 


monarchiqum  de  la  Franca  .  .  .  (,9S7-tt80\  tt.  68  sqq.. 
ib.  1891;  P.  VioUet,  HiaL  dea  inaHtiiHona  poUUquaa  «< 
odnUniairaHvea  de  la  France^  ii.  817  sqq.,  Ftaria,  1806. 
For  England:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Reign  of  WiUiaam  Byfua, 
London,  1882;  M.  Schmits.  Der  enoUaeka  IfwetHturatrmt, 
Innsbruck.  1884;  W.  Hunt.  The  Sn^iak  Ckwek  .  .  . 
(S97-10eS),  London.  1899;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  The 
Bngliah  Chwdk  .  .  .  (/a09-/«7«).  pp.  119-131  et  pMvim. 
ib.  1901;  J.  Drehmann.  Papet  Leo.  IX.  und  die  Simome, 
Beitrag  tur  Unterauehung  der  Vorgeaeki^te  dea  /nossfihir- 
atreita,  Leipsic,  1908.  Consult  also  W.  E.  Addis,  CalhoKe 
DicHonary,  pp.  497-498,  London,  1903;  KL,  vi.  844-863; 
and  the  literature  under  the  articles  on  the  popes  named 
in  the  text  and  under  Ansblm. 

ION  A:  An  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  separated  from  the  Ross  of 
Mull  by  lona  Sound.  It  forms  a  part  of  AigyUshire, 
and  lies  from  35  to  40  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Oban,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  steamer.  The 
name  should  be  loua,  the  form  with  n  having  arisen 
from  a  mistaken  reading  of  u.  In  Irish  it  occurs  as 
I-ColumciUe,  "  the  Island  of  Columba."  The  pop- 
ular name  at  present  is  EecholuimrciUe.  The  island 
is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  long  from  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  breadth.  It  is  rocky  and  sandy,  with  boggy 
hollows  between  the  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
rises  to  330  feet.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  from 
1,600  to  2,000  acres,  less  than  half  of  it  arable,  and 
not  more  than  a  third  actually  under  cultivation. 
The  pastures  on  the  sides  of  the  knolls  and  ravines 
support  a  few  hundred  sheep  and  a  smaller  number 
of  cattle.  The  population  in  1901  was  213,  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  fishing. 

lona  owes  its  fame  to  its  association  with  Columba 
and  the  monastery  founded  there  by  him  in  563. 
The  Irish  annals  state  that  the  island  was  given  to 
him  by  his  kinsman,  Conall,  king  of  the  Dalriad 
Scots.  Bede,  however,  says  he  received  it  from  the 
Picts  as  a  result  of  his  successful  missionary  labor 
among  them.  Bede's  statement  is  the  more  prob- 
able, but  possibly  both  accounts  are  true,  as  lona 
was  debatable  ground  between  the  Scots  and  the 
Picts.  For  Columba's  work  there  and  the  earlier 
history  of  the  monastery,  see  the  articles  Columba; 
Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ireland;  Adam- 
nan.  The  island  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the 
Danes  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries;  on 
one  of  these  occasions  (806)  sixty-eight  monks 
suffered  martyrdom.  The  ruined  buildings  were 
restored  again  and  again  with  remarkable  perti- 
nacity. Between  814  and  831  the  monastery  was 
rebuilt  with  stone  and  a  shrine  was  erected  to  St. 
Columba.  In  878  the  shrine  and  relics  were  taken 
to  Ireland.  Queen  Margaret  rebuilt  the  monastery 
between  1059  and  1093.  A  Benedictine  abbey  and 
nunnery  were  established  in  the  island  in  1203.  The 
remains  still  existing  date  mostly  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  although  the  chapel  of 
St.  Oran  {Odhrain)  may  be  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Margaret.  It  is  of  red  granite,  and  has  as  its  west- 
em  doorway  a  Norman  arch  with  beak-headed  orna- 
ment, and  stands  in  the  Reilig  Odhrain^  the  ancient 
burial-place  of  the  monastery,  said  also  to  have 
been  the  burial-place  of  the  Scottish  and  Pictish 
kings  till  the  time  of  Malcokn  III.  (d.  1093),  as  well 
as  of  certain  English,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings. 
North  of  this  cemetery  are  the  remains  of  the 
thirteenth-century  Benedictine  abbey.    In  conneo- 
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tioo  with  Um  cloHten  ia  »  Namuii  arc&de  of  Mme- 
whkt  older  date.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  oom- 
rooaly  mUed  the  Cathedral,  dates  probably  from  the 
thirUenth  oentui;.  It  ia  built  of  red  granite,  in 
crueifarm  ahape,  with  nave,  transept,  and  choir, 
and  baa  a  central  tower  seventy-five  feet  in  height. 

ntioned   under 
I.  334- 
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Q>LunA,  CruBB.  mpaeully  Rhvh  (ISST). 
SOa.  413-433,  eoDiult:  L.  Huksn.  A  BiMorital  AcamnI 
al  l<nm,  Edinbun^  1S33:  C.  A.  ud  J.  C,  BucUm,  Tki 
CmOuini  ar  Aibty  Ckvth  of  long.  London.  1800  (dmrlnim 
with  dMtilptin  lettsrp™*  and  ui  kaxnint  of  the  nrly 
OOtia  Church  uid  lbs  miaaion  ol  St.  Columba  by  A.  Ewlna, 
BUbp  of  Ion>  mod  tha  Uas);  the  Duka  of  Arcyll.  /ono. 
LdBdoB,  1870;  J.  Dnmunond.  Seniptiind  Wmnimmtt  in 
/ma  aixt  lAa  Wmt  HipUanda,  Edinbunfa.  1881:  J.  Rsaly. 
/■atOa  aav*mm.  pp.  31)1-303,  IhiUin.  I8S0:  W.  Bri|ht, 
Ctaptn  af  Early  Enelith  Clmrtk  Hilary,  puafan,  Oilonl, 
ISQTl  A.  Haonillan.  /ono,  ill  Hiabjry  md  AiMguitiM, 
Ludiai,  ISSa. 

ntSLAHD. 

L  Tha  Rotnu  Cktholia  Churoh. 
n.  Tba  Clinrch  of  InUud. 
m.  Other  Protstut  Bodiea. 
IV.  BMory. 

Ireland,  a  large  island  weet  o(  Great  Britain,  and 
niOT  1801  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
baa  an  ana  of  31,790  square  mika,  and  a  population 
(1901)  of  4,458,775.  It  is  divided  into  four  prov- 
iDeea:  Ulster  in  the  north,  Leinster  in  the  east, 
Hunater  in  the  south,  and  Connaught  in  the  west. 
The  eenaus  report  of  1901  includes  statistics  of  309 
religious  professiona,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  Roman  Catholics,  3,308,861;  Church  of  Ireland, 
581,089;  PreabyUrians,  443,276;  Methodists,  62,- 
006;  Ccmgi^ationalists  or  Independents,  10,142; 
Unitarians,  8,004;  Baptists,  7,062;  Refoimed  Ptea- 
byteriana,  6,532;  Jews,  3,898;  "  Brethren,"  3,742; 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  3,147;  Friends, 
2,731;  and  "Christiana,"  2,631. 

L  Tha  Soman  Catbollc  Church:  Hie  organiiation 
ot  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  JreUnd  is  as 
foUowa:  arehbiahoprio  of  Armagh  (oorreaponding 
to  Ulster;  founded  455),  with  the  suffragan  bishop- 
rics of  Ardagh  (before  45S;  united  to  Clonmacnoiae 
172B,  which  was  founded  before  549),  Clogher  (506), 
Derry  (1158),  Down  (499;  united  to  Connor  1442, 
which  was  founded  1174),  Dromore  (c.  510),  Kil- 
more  (1138),  Heath  (520),  and  Raphoe  (885);  arob- 
biaboprie  ot  Dublin  (corresponding  to  Iieinster; 
befot«618;  raised  to  arehbishopric  1152;  united  to 
Qlandalough  1215),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of 
Ferns  (befot«632),Ki)dare  (before  519;  later  united 
to  Leighlin,  wbioh  was  founded  626),  and  Ossory 
(538);  archbishopric  of  Cashel  (corresponding  to 
Uunster,  before  458;  raised  to  archbishopric  1152; 
united  to  Etaiy  1562,  which  was  founded  before 
527),  with  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Cloyne  (before 
004;  united  to  Rosa  1430,  but  separated  from  it 
1»49),  Cork  (606),  Kerry  and  Aghadoe  (before 
1075),  Killaloe  (c.  640),  Limerieic  (1106);  Ross 
(before  1172),  Waterford  (1096;  united  to  Liamore 
I3S3,  which  was  founded  633);  and  archbishopric  of 
Tuam  (eorraspocKling  to  Ckinnaught,  540;  raised  to 
wehbaUioprie  1152;  united  to  Enaobdune  1484, 
which  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century;  united 
la  Hajo  1578,  which  was  founded  666),  with  the 
wffra^a  biabopriea  of  Aehtmry  (before  1152),  Ckm- 
feit  (55B),  Elphin  (o.  450),  Galway  (1831;    later 


unit«d  to  KilmacduBgh  and  Kilfenora,  which  were 
founded  before  620),  and  Killala  (sbtth  century). 
The  above  dates  are  taken  from  P.  B.  Gams, 
SerieM  Epitcoporum  Eedenae  Catholieae  (Regena- 
burg,  1872),  and  in  many  cases  are  too  eariy. 
Authorities   differ  considerably. 

The  Roman  Catholics  maintain  2,420  churches 
with  3,543  priests,  97  monasteries  and  270  nun- 
neriea.  The  elementary  achoota  are  for  the  mont 
part  entrusted  to  the  Christian  Brethren;  each 
diocese  has  a  seminary  for  boys;  there  are  besides 
oollegea  at  Thurlea,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  C^ar- 
low.  At  Maynooth  is  situated  the  Oillege  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  in  Dublin,  University  Coll^.  The 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland  consists  at  present 
of  colleges  at  Dublin,  Maynooth,  Blackrock,  Carlow, 
and  Clonliffe. 

n.  The  Church  of  Ireland:  This  body,  before  1871 
the  established  church  in  Ireland,  has  two  arch- 
bishoprics, Armagh,  corresponding  in  a  rough  way 
to  Ulster  and  Connaught,  and  Dublin,  correspond- 
ing to  Leinster  and  Munet«r.  There  are  thirteen 
bishoprics,  including  the  archbishoprics.  At  the 
census  of  1901  there  were  1,617  clergy.  The  head 
university  For  the  Church  of  Ireland  is  Trinity  Ck>l- 
lege,  Dublin  (founded  1591);  there  is  also  Queen's 
University  (founded  1850),  with  thr«e  coU^es  at 
Belfast,  Ckirk,  and  Galway,  which  are  each  under 
the  government  of  a  dean.  These  colleges  alao  have 
foundations  for  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  The  property  of  the  church  is  admin- 
istered by  the  repreeentative  body,  consisting  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  thirteen  clerical  and 
twenty-six  lay  representatives,  also  thirteen  co- 
optated  members,  who  can  be  either  clergy  or  lay- 
men. In  their  care  are  all  the  churches,  together 
with  the  churchyards,  and  also  the  achoolhouses. 
They  also  take  charge  of  the  payment  of  all  the 
officials  and  servants  of  the  church.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  church  is  entruated  to  the  general 
synod,  which  is  composed  of  three  classes,  the 
biahopa,  the  clergy,  and  the  laity,  which  form  two 
houaea,  the  house  of  bishops,  thirteen  in  number, 
and  the  house  of  representatives,  with  208  clerical 
and  416  lay  membeia.  The  repreaentatives  are 
chosen  every  three  years.  The  ^nod  meets  yearly 
in  Dublin,  but  extraordinary  meetings  may  be 
summoned.  Each  diocese  has  alao  ita  own  synod, 
which  meets  at  least  once  a  year.  These  synods 
are  alao  chosen  every  three  yeara.  The  ehureh  is 
divided  into  parishes,  every  church  with  a  clergy- 
man and  roistered  vestrymen  counting  as  a  parish. 
Every  diocesan  synod  chooses  two  clergymen  and 
one  layman,  who,  with  the  bishop,  form  a  commit- 
tee of  patronage.  Each  pariah  on  its  aide  names 
every  three  yean  three  parochial  nominators. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  pastorate  the  two 
aforesaid  bodies  meet  together  and  form  a  board  of 
nominatore,  who  elect  the  new  incumbent.  When 
a  bishopric  becomes  vacant  the  archbishop  of  the 
province  calls  together  the  synod  of  the  diocese, 
who  vote  by  ballot  for  a  successor.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese  appoints  the  dean,  the  canons,  the 
deacons,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  cathedral. 
The  oollegiate  and  cathedral  church  of  St.  I^trick 
in  Dublin  waa  made  the  national  cathedral  (Hay, 
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1872),  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  all  the 
dioceses.  There  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  courts  of 
justice,  the  diocesan  courts,  and  the  court  of  the 
general  synod.  A  diocesan  court  consists  of  the 
bishop,  the  chancellor,  who  is  appointed  for  life, 
and  two  members  of  the  synod,  one  from  the  clei^ 
and  one  from  the  laity.  These  men  choose  for  five 
years  three  clerical  and  three  lay  co-members. 
The  court  of  the  general  synod  consists  of  one  of 
the  archbishops,  who  alternate  with  each  other, 
one  bishop,  and  three  lay  judges.  Three  additional 
members  are  chosen  from  the  general  synod.  The 
constitutions  and  canons  of  the  church  are  like  those 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

III.  Other  Protestant  Bodies:  The  Presbyterians 
are  found  chiefly  in  Ulster,  about  ninety-six  per 
cent,  of  them  being  in  that  province.  The  largest 
body,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  numbers 
36  presbyteries,  647  ministers,  and  569  congrega- 
tions with  106,342  communicants.  In  the  Sunday 
Schools  there  are  8,354  teachers  and  97,647  scholars. 
The  church  administers  two  theological  colleges, 
with  fourteen  professors.  The  Baptist  Union  of 
Ireland  numbered,  in  1908,  2,980  members,  and 
had  39  churches  and  40  chapels.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  gave  as  the  number  of  their 
members  in  1907.  28,826;  they  had  133  stations 
in  ten  districts.  See  articles  on  the  separate  de- 
nominations. 

rV.  History:  For  the  early  history  of  the  church 
in  Ireland  see  Celtic  Church  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  during  the 
rei|ijn  of  Henry  VI 1 1.,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
correct  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
but  the  Reformation  did  not  meet  with  much 
popular  favor,  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  fear 
that  only  the  English  language  could  be  used  in 
church.  Through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  Elizabeth  various  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  English  litui^,  and  the 
government  proceeded  with  great  severity  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Under  Mary  there  was  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the 
accession  of  James  I.  the  Roman  Catholics,  think- 
ing that  he  favored  them,  tried  to  expel  the  Protes- 
tants from  the  island.  The  king,  however,  sup- 
pressed the  attempts,  confiscating  the  estates  of 
many  Roman  Catholics,  especially  in  Ulster,  and 
settling  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  their  place.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth,  as  also 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  there  were  many 
rebellions  and  consequent  suppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland.  At  the  Revolution  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  filled  with  hope,  and  many 
Protestants  had  to  flee  the  country.  William 
III.,  however,  finally  completed  the  conquest  of 
Ireland,  and  from  that  epoch  until  recent  times 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  discriminated  against  in 
many  ways.  Gradually,  however,  the  restrictions 
against  them  have  been  removed.  Just  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  discriminated  against,  so  the 
Protestant  Church,  as  the  state  church,  was  granted 
many  favors.  These  have  been  done  away  with 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  last,  July  26,  1869,  the 
Irish  Church  Act  was  passed,  taking  effect  Jan.  1, 
1871.    This  act  disestablished  the  church  and  dis- 


solved its  union  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Compensation  was  made  for  all  vested  interests, 
including  even  the  annual  grants  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Maynooth  and  the  Regium 
Donum  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  by  James  I. 

BiBUOORArarr:  For  the  early  hiatory  lee  Ckiaic  GtaxntcH 
IN  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  literature  siven  there. 
For  recent  data  consult  the  /HM  Clergy  Liat  (annual); 
The  Iriah  Catholic  Directory  (annual);  and  the  Fear  Book* 
of  the  English  bodies  which  carry  on  work  in  Ireland. 
Consult  further:  H.  8eddall.  The  Church  cf  Ireland,  Dub- 
lin, 1886;  J.  T.  Ball.  Finifol  and  He  Chwehee,  DubUn.  1888; 
idem.  The  Reformed  Church  qf  Ireland,  London,  1800; 
R.  Walsh.  Finoaland  He  Churehee,  Dublin.  1888;  T.  Olden, 
The  Church  af  Ireland,  London.  1892;  M.  J.  F.  McOarthy. 
Rome  in  Ireland,  ib.  1904;  M.  O'Riordan.  CatkoUeity  and 
Proffreee  in  Ireland,  Dublin.  1905;  M.  J.  F.  MoCarthy. 
and  People  in  Ireland,  London,  1908. 


IRELAND,  JOHH:  Church  of  England,  dean 
of  Westminster;  b.  at  Ashburton  (20  m.  n.e.  of 
Plymouth).  England,  Sept.  8,  1761;  d.  at  West- 
minster Sept.  2,  1842.  He  studied  at  the  free 
graomiar-school  of  Ashburton,  and  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (B.A.,  1783;  M.A.,  1810;  B.  D.  and 
D.D.,  1810).  After  serving  a  small  curacy  near 
Ashburton  for  a  short  period,  he  traveled  on  the 
continent  as  private  tutor;  was  vicar  of  Croydon, 
and  reader  and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
1793-1816;  held  a  prebend  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 1802;  became  subdean  as  well  as  theological 
lecturer,  1806;  and  dean,  1816.  He  was  rector  at 
Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  and  dean  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  1816-35.  Acquiring  considerable  wealth,  he 
used  it  with  great  generosity,  founding  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  prizes  at  Westminster  School,  and 
furthering  free  education.  He  held  the  crown  at 
the  coronations  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  He 
left  sums  for  a  new  church  at  Westminster,  and 
for  a  new  professorship  at  Oxford.  He  was  the 
author  of  Five  Discourses,  containing  certain  Argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  Reception  of  ChristianOy 
by  the  ancient  Jews  and  Greeks  (London,  1796);  Pa- 
ganism and  Christianity  Compared,  in  a  Course  of 
Lectures  to  the  King*s  Scholars  at  Westminster,  in 
the  Years  1806-07-08  (1809);  and  The  Plague  qf 
Marseilles  in  .  .  .  17B0  (1834). 

IRENAEUS. 

Life  (Si).  His   Theology    and    PoUty 
His  PrinciiHd  Literary  Work,         (5  4). 

"  Against  Heresien  "  ((  2).  His  Position  as  a  Practical 
Other  Writings  (5  3).  Churchman  (5  6). 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  is  the  most  important 
witness  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  before  Eusebius. 

He  came  originally  from  Asia  Minor, 
I.  Life,      which  was  connected  in    many  ways 

with  the  Church  of  Gaul,  and  died 
after  190.  Little  that  is  certain  is  known  about  him 
until  177,  in  which  year  the  imprisoned  confessors 
of  Lyons  chose  him  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
Eleutherus  of  Rome  concerning  the  Montanist  con- 
troversy. If  the  fact  that  the  confessors  call  him 
not  only  their  brother,  but  their  **  companion,"  is 
partly  a  reminiscense  of  Rev.  i.  9,  it  still  seems 
probable  that  he  did  not  wholly  escape  the  persecu- 
tion; and  it  may  have  been  a  design  to  save  his 
valuable  life  that  inspired  the  choice  of  him  to  go 
to  Rome.  He  had  probably  then  been  a  presbyter 
of  the  church  at  Lyons  for  several  years,    sinee 
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immediately  after  his  return  he  was  choeen  bishop, 
to  succeed  Pothinus,  who  had  perished  in  the  per- 
secution. In  this  capacity  he  wrote  his  principal 
work  about  186,  and  sent  a  letter  about  190  to 
Victor  of  Rome,  who  had  broken  off  communion 
with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  over  the  Quarto- 
dedman  controversy,  as  well  as  to  other  bishops. 
There  is  no  further  definite  knowledge  of  his  later 
years.  Jerome  is  the  first  to  mention  him  as  a 
martyr,  and  then  only  incidentally,  and  not  im- 
probably on  the  basis  of  the  expression  quoted 
above  from  the  letter  of  the  confessors.  Hippolytus, 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  other  writers  who  would 
have  been  likely  to  mention  the  fact  of  his  martyr- 
dom, say  nothing  about  it.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
kKiged  controversy,  which  is  still  unsettled,  as  to 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  the  length  of  his  life. 
While  Bodwell,  Grabe,  and  more  recently  Zahn 
have  put  his  birth  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  Massuet,  Lipsius,  Ziegler,  and  Hamack 
have  attempted  to  fix  it  near  the  middle.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  Poly- 
carp  is  now  practically  settled  for  155.  The  prin- 
cipal data  may  be  briefly  sunmiarized  as  follows: 
If  Irenaeus  became  bishop  in  177,  he  must  have 
been  at  least  forty,  and  was  therefore  probably  bom 
before  137  rather  than  after.  His  implication  (V., 
XXX.  3)  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  **  almost 
in  his  own  lifetime  "  is,  all  things  considered,  irre- 
concilable with  the  theory  that  he  was  bom  forty 
or  fifty  years  after  the  probable  date  of  its  com- 
positioD  (before  the  death  of  Domitian  in  96). 
Again,  in  his  letter  to  Florinus  (Eusebius,  HiaL 
^ed.,  v.,  XX.  5),  he  speaks  of  having  seen  him  at 
Smjrma  in  the  emperor's  train  when  he  himself  was 
still  but  a  boy.  Now,  for  various  reasons,  this 
emperor  must  have  been  Hadrian,  who  visited  Asia 
Minor  in  123  and  129,  in  the  latter  of  which  years 
the  meeting  must  have  taken  place.  All  that 
Irenaeus  teUs  of  his  recollections  of  Polycarp  at 
Uus  period  shows  that  he  must  have  been  at  least 
twelve  or  fifteen,  and  thus  was  probably  bom  about 
115.  He  implies  distinctly  that  his  intercourse  with 
and  instruction  by  Polycarp  lasted  for  a  number  of 
years,  very  likely  from  about  129  to  150;  and  the 
same  conclusion  follows  from  what  he  tells  of  the 
teaching  received  in  Asia  Minor  from  certain  dis- 
ciples of  the  apostles.  After  all  necessary  sifting 
has  been  applied  to  the  passages  referring  to  this, 
there  remain  two  (IV.,  xxvii.  1-32  and  V.,  xxxiii.  3, 
4)  which  can  be  understood  only  as  asserting  that  he 
had  this  oral  instruction  from  more  than  one  of  such 
disciples,  and  when  he  was  of  an  age  to  take  it  in 
and  be  deeply  impressed  by  it.  Neither  he  nor  any 
trftditioo  mentions  the  reaching  of  an  unusually 
l^reat  age  by  any  member  of  this  group  except 
Polycarp;  if  the  others  died  considerably  earlier, 
mj  before  145,  he  must  before  that  date  have  been 
of  an  age  to  profit  by  their  teaching.  Finally,  in 
an  appendix  to  the  MaHyrium  Palycarpi  (found  in 
a  manuscript  at  Moscow),  which  is  almost  certainly 
written  by  the  Pionius  (q.v.)  who  was  the  author  of 
a  Vila  Polyearpi  before  400,  the  statement  is  found, 
based  upon  Irenaeus's  own  works,  that  he  was 
tMm^jwkg  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Poly- 
carp, and  that  a  voice  like  a  trumpet  told  him. 


at  the  very  hour,  of  the  decease  of  his  master  in 
Smyrna.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  last 
assertion,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
statement;  and  the  account  which  he  himself 
gives  of  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome  in  154  evidently 
comes  from  one  who  was  there  himself  at  the  time. 
The  chronological  results  indicated  above  may  thxis 
be  taken  as  fairly  established. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  all  of  Irenaeus's  multi- 

farioxis  literary  activity  to  the  different  periods  of 

his  life  as  long  as  so  much  of  his  work 

2.  His      is   lost.     His   principal   work   is   the 

Principal    "  Refutation  and  Subversion  of  knowl- 

Literaiy  edge  Falsely  so  Called,"  generally  re- 
Work,      ferred  to  as  ''  Against  Heresies."     It 

''  Against  consists  of  five  books,  and  is  preserved 
Heresies."  in  its  entirety  only  in  a  Latin  version, 
the  date  of  which  requires  further  in- 
vestigation; there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
original  was  still  extant  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  There  are,  however,  long  extracts 
in  the  original  Greek  in  Epiphanius,  numerous 
smaller  quotations  in  other  writers,  and  consider- 
able portions  incorporated  without  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  "  Refutation  "  of  Hippolytus.  The 
occasion  of  the  work  was  given  by  the  official  posi- 
tion of  Irenaeus  at  Lyons.  Some  disciples  of 
Marcus,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Valentinus,  had  come  into  the  Rh6ne  country,  and 
the  Church  of  that  region  was  troubled  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Florinus,  the  Roman  presbyter  who  had  em- 
braced the  Valentinian  teachings.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  work  was  the  request  of  a  friend  and 
colleague  at  a  distance  for  precise  information  about 
these  same  teachings  and  help  in  refuting  them. 
The  work  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  so  large; 
but  it  grew  under  his  hand.  Even  in  its  present 
extent,  it  does  not  fully  carry  out  the  plan  promised; 
and  Grabe's  hypothesis  that  the  complete  work  is 
not  extant  is  not  without  foundation,  especially 
since  the  present  conclusion  of  v.  32  is  wanting  in 
some  Latin  manuscripts.  With  great  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression,  Irenaeus  takes  no  trouble 
in  the  main  outline  to  keep  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  a  preconceived  plan,  but  allows  himself 
to  be  carried  swiftly  forward  by  the  current  of  his 
thought.  There  is  no  attempt  at  literary  art;  the 
subject  is  everything  to  him.  Although  he  is  pre- 
pared to  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  he  writes  in 
the  first  instance  for  his  brother  in  the  faith.  The 
latter  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
Valentinus,  and  it  is  this  which  accordingly  occupies 
the  leading  place,  both  in  the  exposition  and  the 
refutation.  Others,  however,  are  touched  on  and 
traced  back  to  their  sources,  as  far  as  Simon  Magus; 
and  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus  can  not  be  contro- 
verted without  at  least  incidental  discussion  of  the 
contemporary  one  of  Marcion.  For  his  facts  he 
depends  not  only  upon  his  personal  intercourse  with 
disciples  of  Valentinus,  but  also  upon  their  writings, 
which  he  sometimes  quotes  verbally,  but  more  often 
summarizes  freely.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  older 
church  treatises  against  heresy,  but  is  dissatisfied 
with  their  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Valentinian 
position;  in  his  treatment  of  other  heresies,  he  may 
have  borrowed  from  these  treatises  to  some  extent, 
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M  he  quotes  incidentally  from  JuBtin'a  treatise 
against  Marcion  and  from  a  polemical  poem  directed 
against  Marcus. 

Of  a  considerable  number  of  other  works  of  Ire- 
naeus  what  is  known  is  gathered  from  scattered 
citations  in  Eusebius  and  others.  They 
3.  Other  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows: 
Writings.  (1)  An  admonition  to  Florinus  ''On 
the  Divine  Sovereignty,  or  God  not  the 
Author  of  Evil/'  written  when  Florinus  was  still 
in  the  conununion  of  the  Church,  for  he  is  warned 
that  his  teachings  are  irreconcilable  with  its  doctrine, 
and  that  "  not  even  heretics  outside  the  Church 
have  ventured  to  assert  such  things."  (2)  A  "  Trea- 
tise on  the  Ogdoad,"  occasioned  by  Florinus,  but  not 
addressed  to  him.  The  loss  of  this  work  is  specially 
regrettable,  since  Irenaexis  seems  in  it  to  have  dwelt 
in  detail  on  his  relation  to  the  first  post-apostolic 
generation.  (3)  An  epistle  to  a  certain  Blastus  in 
Rome  "  On  Schism."  According  to  the  pseudo- 
Tertullian  this  man  was  a  Quartodeciman,  according 
to  Pacian  a  Greek  by  birth  and  a  Montanist.  (4) 
Among,  or  connected  with,  the  letters  which  Ire- 
naeus  wrote  to  various  bishops  at  the  time  of  the 
paschal  controversy  may  be  placed  that  which, 
according  to  a  Syriac  fragment,  **  he  wrote  to  an 
Alexandrian,  showing  that  it  was  right  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  Resurrection  on  Sunday."  (5)  The 
letter  to  Victor  of  Rome  concerning  this  same  con- 
troversy. (6)  A  letter  "  On  Faith  "  to  Demetrius, 
a  deacon  of  Vienne.  (7)  According  to  Eusebius 
(v.  26),  an  apology,  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  "  On 
Knowledge."  (8)  A  treatise,  mentioned  in  Euse- 
bius, Hi$t.  eed.f  V.  xxvi.,  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Marcianus,  possibly  the  author  of  the  Martyrium 
Pdycarpi,  on  the  apostolic  preaching.  [This  work, 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dogmatic  discussion  of 
the  apostolic  teaching,  and  is  quite  an  extensive 
work,  has  been  discovered  in  Armenian  translation 
in  the  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  Eriwan,  and 
edited  with  German  translation  by  Ter-Mekert- 
tschian  and  Ter-Minassiants  in  TU,  xxxi.  1  (1907). 
The  manuscript  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  contains  about  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  work.  From  what  language  the 
translation  was  made  is  not  clear,  but  Syriac  is 
indicated.]    (9)   A    book    of    various    discourses. 

(10)  Oeciunenius  gives  an  extract  from  a  work 
in  which  Irenaeus  is  supposed  to  relate  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Sanctus  and  Blandina.  Allowing  for 
a  confusion  of  Blandina  and  Biblias,  this  agrees 
with  the  letter  of  the  church  of  Lyons  on  the 
martyrdoms  of  177,  of  which  he  may  well  have 
been  the  author,  though  Eusebius  (V.,  xiv.-xix. 
25)  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  the  fact. 

(11)  A  treatise  against  the  theory  that  matter  is 
eternal.  The  exposition  of  Canticles,  of  which  a 
Syriac  fragment  exists,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
while  the  four  fragments  published  in  1715  by  Pfaff, 
chancellor  of  Tubingen,  have  been  finally  shown 
by  Hamack  to  be  forgeries  of  Pfaff's.  It  is  not 
known  whether  Irenaeus  carried  out  his  intention 
(expressed  III.,  xii.  12)  of  writing  a  special  treatise 
against  Marcion. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  interests  of  which 
a  glimpse  has  been  given  renders  it  impossible  to 


attempt  here  a  complete  exposition  of  the  theology 

and  church  polity  of  Irenaeus.    It  is  imfortunate 

that,  outside  of  scanty  fragments,  only 

4.  His      a    single    polemical   work  of   his  is 
Theology   extant,  and  that  for   the   most  part 

and  Polity,  not  in  the  original  Here  he  appears 
as  a  stout  defender  of  church  doctrine 
against  Gnosticism.  If  he  is  compared  with  the 
other  members  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
with  Papias  or  with  Polycarp,  the  manner  appears 
striking  in  which  he  combines  with  firm  acUiesion 
to  the  faith  of  these  simple  men  a  remarkable 
accessibility  to  the  most  varied  elements  of  culture 
that  were  within  his  reach.  He  makes  no  parade 
of  secular  learning;  he  declines  to  be  a  teacher  of 
''  barbaric  philosophy  "  like  other  apologists  from 
Aristides  to  Clement;  but  he  surpasses  them  all  in 
soundness  of  judgment,  acuteness  of  perception,  and 
clearness  of  exposition.  In  fact,  he  is  the  first  writer 
of  the  post-apostolic  period  who  deserves  the  title 
of  a  theologian.  In  pure  theology  he  stands  far 
above  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  and  can  be  compared 
only  with  Origen  and  Augustine.  The  balanced 
security  of  his  attitude  is  remarkable.  When  the 
Phrygian  peasants  disturbed  first  the  scene  of  his 
early  years,  and  then  the  whole  Church  with  their 
fanatical  prophecies  and  their  preaching  of  a  gloomy 
penance,  he  did  not  lose  his  head.  In  union  with 
the  Church  of  Lyons  and  its  imprisoned  confessors, 
he  warned  Eleutherus  of  Rome  not  to  condemn 
without  examination  a  religious  movement  which 
linked  itself  to  the  age  of  the  apostles  by  valuable 
inheritances.  When  the  Alogi,  in  opposition  to 
Montanism,  attempted  to  baxiish  from  the  Church 
all  prophecy,  f^d  the  Apocaljrpse  with  it,  he  took 
a  firm  stand  against  them;  but  be  did  not  become 
a  Montanist.  Again,  in  his  judgment  of  the  pagan 
polity,  he  did  not  desert  the  line  marked  out  by 
Christ  himself  and  by  Paul,  and  followed  (as  he 
points  out)  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  Ro- 
man Empire  is  to  him  no  more  Antichrist  than  the 
world  and  the  flesh  necessarily  belong  to  the  devil. 
As  a  practical  churchman  he  was  no  less  admirable 
than  as  a  theologian.  His  sermons  are  lost;  but 
that  a  collection  of  them  should  have 

5.  His      been  in  existence  150  years  after  his 
Position    death  is  enough  to  show  that  he  de- 

as  a        serves  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
Practical    of  homiletics.     He  learned  Celtic  in 
Church-    order  to  speak  to  the  heathen  about 
man.       Lyons,  and  thus  has  a  place  also  in  the 
history  of  missionary  effort.    His  devo- 
tion to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  restricted  and 
outlying  diocese  did  not  prevent  him  from  having 
much  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  large, 
from  feeling  at  home  in  Rome  or  Ephesus.    His 
evident  love  for  the  ancient  Church  of  his  native 
home  did  not  blind  him  to  the  special  significance 
and  vocation  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  based  upon 
the  position  and  history  of  the  city.    In  the  paschal 
controversy  be  deserted  the  traditional  custom  of 
the  Church  of  his  boyhood,  because  be  saw  that 
the  Western  practise  was  more  appropriate  to  the 
essential  center-point  of  the  Easter  celebration; 
but  he  stood  out  firmly  against  over-emphasising 
such  differences,  and  against  the  c(»nbined  ignorance 
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tad  Msuroptioa  of  Pope  Vlotor.  The  unity  of  the 
Cliureh,  for  whose  sake  he  prices  the  tnuiitjon  car- 
ried on  by  the  episcopal  succesaion  in  the  great 
*po«tolic  churches,  is  nccording  to  him  perfectly 
-eooiistcnt  with  large  freedom  and  diversity  in 
eeeieaiAstical  customs  and  with  mutual  independence 
of  the  autonoinous  bodies  which  compose  the  uni- 
««ml  Church.  After  the  perversion  of  doctrine 
by  the  Gnottics,  he  saw  the  greatest  peril  to  this 
unity  in  a  rigidity  that  strove  tor  constrained  uni- 
(onnity.  whether  it  manireslcd  itself  in  the  refusal 
of  the  Quartodeciman  Bkstus  to  yield  in  Home  to 
the  prevalent  custom  in  regard  to  Eaater,  or  in  the 
Attitude  of  the  Roman  bishop,  with  whom  he  never- 
tbelesB  agreed.  Polernical  theologian  though  he  was, 
be  yet  verified  his  name  (Irenaeus,  "  Peaceful  ")  by 
seeking  the  peace  of  the  Church  amid  all  his  con- 
troversies. His  actual  influence  upon  the  develop- 
moit  of  the  Church  was  greater  than  that  of  perhaps 
•oy  other  teacher  of  the  first  three  centuries.  He 
did  much  to  protect  it,  first  against  the  dissolution 
Itiml«ned  by  the  Valentinion  epecubtions,  which 
ome  in  largely  under  the  cover  of  external  con- 
formity; then  against  provincial  narrow-minded- 
DCM  and  ignorant  fanaticism;  and  finally  against 
the  ambition  of  the  Roman  see  to  grasp  at  a  despotic 
ooiversftl  mooarchy.  (T.  Zahn.} 

BmjonBiPKT:  Tbt  bMt  (nodsm  adilioa  of  the  WdtIm  of 
bvnwu  i*  by  W.  Wwu  Hvrey.  2  voir.,  CambridRe.  IS7T, 
uad  pcrhafM  the  next  bvat  i*  by  A.  8liEntn.  2  voJi.,  Lelprin. 
1853.  Tb*  *fihi>  pnnapi  b  by  Erumiu,  Buel,  1G2S 
(otMB  trpriuled.  ooDlnini  the  Lut.  TerrioD  ol  (be  /rfc. 
hfr.).  BneoMdiiv  edition.  Mre  by  N.  GiJIbbiu.  Puit. 
1970  (tlu  fint  ediUon  with  the  Incmenlj  of  the  Creek): 
F.  rrawdmt,  CuIokdf.  ISOB  uid  Uter:  J.  E.  Gnbe. 
Oxfcrd.  1703  (one  of  the  beat);  the  Beoedietine  edition  of 
IL  Uuwet.  Puii.  1712  And  Vsnicr.  1734  {gain  nwed- 
l^r  (ood).  Vol.  iii  o(  tbe  Oiin-Avnru  Papvri  by  Oren. 
Wl  ud  Hunt  iMued  by  tbe  EcypI  Eiplontion  Fuod  for 
1003-03  eontKiai  tngmfatm,  oa  whkh  d.  E,  Niulle  in 
ti*  Uunich  Atlftmeiiu  7nluiv.  no.  249.  Note  >1h> 
bni  apoffcJou  kiTU4fnatot.  in  armenitehrr 
I   tnldrctt.  (d.  K.  Ter-Mekertlschian  and  E,  Ter* 


n  TU.  n 


;  of.  I  3 


a  phaaee  of  hi*  aptiviti«a 
eotinilt:  the  introductioni  to  Ihe  Turiooi  edi- 
worki:  DCB.  liL  253-279  (elabonte  and  Kcll 
);  H.  I>odiiell.  Ditirrlaliajttt  in  Irmaeum, 
Oxford.  leSB;  J.  AlexBader.  Tht  FrimitiH  Doelntu  nf 
Chritl't  Diriitili/,  London.  172T:  E.  Burtoa.  TrttimonUt 
^  tu  Atilt-Sirfu  Falhtrt  Co  tlu  i>iv>nit|i  of  ChriH,  pp. 
•-m.  Oilofd.  I8Ml  J  Bunn.  Lift  o~J  BViiJnoJi  of  SI. 
Irrma&um,  London.  1841;  L.  Dunrlter.  DeM  htiitffm  IrmAua 
CtruMafit,  GMtiocrB.  1343;  K.  Gnu],  Die  dvUlliclu  Kir- 
^  •■  Ar  Sdnmilli  d—  irtniucltin  ZtilaUtr:  Leipnic.  I  RaO: 
H.  Bmbr,  Dm  Imtm  Ltlirt  ron  titr  AulorMt  dtr  Stkrift. 
ud  <f>r  Kirrtui.  Ikrliii.  1368;  idem,  /rtnduf 
a  Lyon,  ib.  1871;    R.  A,  Lipriiu.  Dii  Zt 


4m  /pnOlH  Hud  dit    EnUtrhun^  drr 
tfoBidi.  1S72:    B.  L.  Maiuel.  I7n<»fi 
ltre;__J.  B,  Li«hlfool.  in  Conltmpnrani  R< 


Kircht 

Au«..  1376; 


tm^  et  eon  Irmpt.  Lyon.  ISTS;  C.  J  H. 
BMinOiMat  Sacra,  Apr.,  1877  (dealt  with  the 
of  Innaciu);  E.  UoDlet,  La  htvrniU  d'trmlt. 
BSO;  C  E.  Freppel.  S.  Irtnti  H  I'tlaituntt 
X  dsM  la  Gatdf.  Pa™.  188*1;  F.  W,  FafTur.  tirn 
Vew  Yorli,  1889;  J,  Werner,  Dir 
■  df  fmaiu.  in  TU.  *L  2,  1889;  J.  KunM. 
dm  Irnatu.  Leipiie.  1S91;  idem.  Dt  tu- 
M  fmUna, 


>.  IBM;    T.  Z»bn.  PorlAiing. 
.    247-SS3.    ib,    1891; 


I.  3.  Imfr  (f  I*  eanon  du  N.  T..  Parii.  1896; 
e  PftlT"**"  /rmau  Fragmtnti,  in  TU. 
I.l.imO:  kl«m.  Z^Umrur.djnnill  tbe  tndfii  (very  tulil; 
1^  Dtfmm.  paiHm.  eouuit  tbe  Indei:  Chillier.  Avltwi 
■rfc  L  40&-S10.  ii.  £37.  M3-644;  Neander,  CJkruUan 
tmiA.  L  a7»Hia2  M  paMm;    fishafl.  ChriMian  ChuriA, 


ii.  74fl  eqq.;    Moeller,  Chriilian  ChurcK.  l  106.  IBS.  199 

IREHAEUS,  CHRlSTOPfl:  Follower  of  Matthias 
FlaciUB  (q.v,);  b.  at  Schwoidnits  (31  m.  s.w.  of 
Brestau),  Silesia,  c.  1522;  d.  probably  at  Buchenbach 
(between  Hall  and  RothenburgKin-the-Tauber), 
WUrttemberg,  c,  1595.  From  May,  1644,  he  studied 
at  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  enrolled  as  Christ- 
offerus  Harem.  After  being  rector  of  schools  at 
Bembui^  (154S-47)  and  Aschersleben,  he  became 
M,  A.  at  Wittenberg,  Feb.  H,  1549.  Late  in  1552 
he  became  deacon  and  was  ordained  by  Bugenhagen, 
In  1559  he  became  archdeacon,  and  began  his  very 
extensive  activity  as  theological  author  about  thiii 
time.  In  the  spring  of  1502  he  was  called  as  pastor 
to  Eisleben.  Here,  as  a  strict  Lutheran,  he  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  counts  of  Mansffld  and  the 
congregation,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  FlaciuB.  In  1566  John  William  of  Saxony 
called  him  to  be  court  preacher,  first  in  Coburg,  then 
in  Weimar.  Ircna,us  utltiied  this  appointment  to 
obtain  positions  for  the  Flacians  at  the  university, 
in  the  Church,  and  in  the  chancery,  and  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  Flacius  at  the  Altenburg  Colloquy, 
Oct.  21,  15a8-Mar.9,  1569.  Morlin.  Chemniti,  and 
Jakob  Andreic  tried  in  vain  to  win  him  from  Flacius. 
When  the  Evangelical  princes  complained  of  the 
Flacians  in  1570,  Iren&us  was  transferred  as  super- 
intendent to  NeuHtadt-on-the-Orla,  but  persisted 
in  his  usual  way,  and  when  menaced  with  an  in- 
vestigation, escaped  to  Mansfeld  in  1572.  His  old 
friends  did  not  stand  by  him,  and  Archbishop 
Sigisniund  of  Magdeburg  now  intervened.  Iivn&us 
eluded  his  soldiers,  Dec,  31,  1574,  and  thenceforth 
traversed  Germany  as  an  "  exile  for  Christ." 
Though  seven  times  banished  before  1590,  he  con- 
tinued striving  with  unbroken  courage,  and  above 
all  opposed  the  Formula  of  Concord,  its  authors, 
subscribers,  and  defenders.  In  1575  he  was  expelled 
from  his  native  town,  whereupon  he  sojourned  in 
Hesse  and  along  the  Lower  Rhine.  In  1579  he  was 
at  Frankfort,  and  finally  found  refuge  with  Eberhard 
of  Stetten  at  Buchenbach.  Count  Wolfgang  of 
Hohenlohe  constrained  him  to  a  colloquy  with 
Andrei,  at  Langenburg,  Aug,  6,  1581,  and  then 
insisted  upon  his  withdrawal  from  Buchenbach.  At 
the  close  of  1582,  he  obtained  a  call  to  the  Lower 
Austrian  Church  at  Horn,  but  on  Aug.  12.  15S5, 
the  Flacians  one  and  all  were  notified  of  their  dis- 
charge. Irenttus  returned  to  Buchenbach,  and 
occupied  himself  with  literary  work.  He  was  a 
noble,  talented,  and  learned  man,  but  a  classic 
example  of  the  rabia  theotogorum  which  converts  a 
single  article  of  Christian  faith  into  a  central  dogma, 
as  he  did  with  the  doctrine  of  Flacius  on  original  sin. 
His  best  strength  was  spent  in  vituperation  and 
roiling,  and,  in  his  inequity  of  judgment  he  was 
even  carried  into  falsehood,  so  that  his  best  book. 
ZJer  Spiegel  des  eteigen  Lebent  (1572),  loses  thereby 
in  value.  G.  Bossbkt. 

BiBLioasAFHT:  B.  Raupach,  Evanattitchet  OttUrrtiA.  vtbMt 
Prabiilmilooia  Atalriaai.  pp.  60-73,  aud  .Wachbve.  Zvu- 
faOn  Zwabe.  p,  43,  3  vole.,  Hamburg,  1741-44  (Ihe  bcM 
biocnphy,  eonlainini  also  a  uifIuI  bibliocrnphy);  J,  G. 
Leuelifeld.  Hitt.  Sponfnlitrttmii.  pp.  37-38,  Qucdiinburi, 
ITie;  W.  P»««r,  Jf  dlUiai  f  lociu /UvnoH  und  MiM  ZaI. 
2  Tola..  Eriaogen,  lSS9-ei;  ZHT.  lii  I18S0),  3  egq  ,  ItS 
•gq.;   ADB.  liv.  6B2. 
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IREKE:  Byiantine  empreas;  h.  al  Atheiu  752; 
d.  in  Lesbos  Aug.  9,  803.  Id  769  she  m&TTJed  Leo, 
ftfterward  Leo  IV.,  and,  upon  hia  death  in  780,  she 
became  regent  during  the  minority  of  Conetantine 
VL  The  first  years  of  her  regency  were  marked  by 
dirastroiis  wars  against  the  Arabians,  to  whom  she 
was  forct?d  to  pay  annual  tribute.  In  the  icono- 
clastic controversies  of  the  time  (see  Iwaoes  aj<d 
Imaob-Wokbhip,  n.)  she  hail  secretly  been  favorable 
to  images  even  during  Leo's  lifetime,  and  after  his 
death  she  set  herself  to  reverse  the  iconoclastic 
legislation  of  Constantine  V.  Accordingly,  having 
gained  control  of  the  Eastern  Churcb  by  judicious 
appointments  to  bishoprics,  she  called  the  seventh 
ecumenical  council  to  meet  at  Constantinople  in  780. 
Owing  to  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  soldiers  here 
the  council  was  transferred  to  Nicsa  in  787,  and 
image- worship  was  then  reestubliahed  without 
opposition  (see  Nicaa,  Cuoncils  of).  In  790  the 
government  was  wrested  from  Irene  by  her  son, 
Constantine  VI,,  but  by  792  she  was  again  in  power, 
ruhng  conjointly  with  Constantine.  After  five 
years  of  secret  warfare  between  mother  and  son, 
Irene  finally  gained  the  upper  hand  and  had  Con- 
stantine blinded  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in  797. 
Her  own  extravagant  reign  came  to  an  end  in  802, 
when  she  was  overthrown  by  Nicephorus  and 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Lesbos.  Here  she  earned  a 
meaigor  living  by  spinning.  At  the  time  of  her  fall 
she  was  negotiating  a  marriage  with  Charlemagne, 
with  a  view  lo  uniting  the  Eastern  with  the  Western 
Empire.  Her  services  in  the  interest  of  image- 
worship  won  her  the  position  of  a  saint  in  the  Greek 
Church.  Her  day  is  Aug.  15. 
BiBLioniuriiT:  Gibbon,  O.cli™  and  faU.  r.  IBl-lBZ;    KL. 

Ti.  ST3;    Knimbuhcr,  OmcAu-AK.  pp.  99.  061-665,  1074; 

Ceillier,  AuleuTi  •otrii.  lu.  135-13H.  nji.  Bt9.  02S. 

nUOn,  PAUL:  German  EvangeUcal  Synod;  b. 
near  Marthasville,  Mo.,  Oct.  28,  1860.  He  was 
educated  at  Blackburn  University,  Carlinville,  III. 
(1873-75),  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(1875-76),  Elmhurst  Coll^;e,  Elmhurst,  III.  (A.B., 
1879),  and  Missouri  College,  near  Marthasville,  Mo. 
(I8S2).  In  1832  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  af(«r  being  assistant  pastor  of  St.  John's  Evan- 
gelical Church,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  (ram  March  to 
June,  1882,  and  of  Bethel  Evangelical  Church, 
Freedom  Township,  Mich,,  from  June  to  Nov.,  1882, 
then  full  pastor,  and  Ls  now  pastor  of  St.  John's, 
Michigan  Gty,  Ind.  From  1888  to  1895  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  district  of  his  denomina- 
tion, of  wliich  he  is,  theologically,  an  orthodox 
member,  and  in  1890  was  the  oihcial  compiler  of 
the  census  for  the  Evangelical  Synod.  He  has  also 
been  president  of  the  Michigan  district  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Synod  since  1895, 

IRISH  ARTICLES:  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  not  introduced  in 
Ireland  till  the  time  of  Charles  1.  In  their  place  a 
shorter  collection  of  eleven  articles  was  published 
in  1566  by  authority  of  the  deputy  and  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops.  At  the  first  convocation  of  the 
Irbh  Episcopal  Church  (1613-15)  a  series  of  104 
articles  was  adopte<l  and  approved  by  the  deputy 
in  1615,  which  was  probably  composed  by  James 


Ussber,  then  at  the  bead  of  the  theological  faculty 
in  Dublin  (a((«rward  archbishop  of  Armagh).  They 
are  important  as  proving  the  decided  Calvinism 
of  the  Irish  Church  at  that  time,  and  still  more 
BO  as  the  connecting  hok  between  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  as 
the  chief  source  of  the  latter,  "  as  is  evident  from 
the  general  order,  the  headings  of  chapters  and  sub- 
divisions, and  the  almost  literal  agreement  of 
language  in  the  statement  of  sevei&I  of  the  moat 
important  doctrines."  By  a  decree  of  the  convoca- 
tion, the  teaching  of  any  doctrine  contrary  to  these 
articles  was  forbidden.  But  the  Irish  convocation 
of  1636,  under  the  lead  of  the  Eari  of  Strafford, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his  chaplain,  John 
Bramhalt,  formally  adopted  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  quietly  ignored  the  othera.  Archbishop  Ussber 
required  subscription  to  both.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  Irish  articles  were  lost  sight  of,  and  no 
mention  was  made  of  them,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  organized. 

BiiiuaaiiiPHT:  P,  Seluff.  Crirdt  of  ChritUmdoM,  I  «e3-M5. 
iii.  6aft-M4,  New  York.  1877:  T.  Olden,  Tin  Chvrdi  nf 
Inland,  323-324,  342-344,  3S2-354.  Loadan,  1803. 


mRBGULARITY:  In  canon  law,  a  defect  or  im- 
pediment which  excludes  a  person  otherwise  quali- 
fied from  due  reception  or  exercise  of  holy  onlerB. 
Canonists  divide  these  into  two  classes,  irregular- 
ities through  defect  and  through  fault.  Under  the 
former  corne  (I)  those  through  natal  defects, 
affecting  all  who  are  not  bom  of  a  legitimate  or  at 
least  a  putative  marriage,  and  removable  by  sub- 
setjuent  legitimation  or  by  taking  monastic  vows. 
(2)  Through  bodily  defects,  afTccting  those  whom 
illness  or  mutilation  has  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming sacred  functions,  or  of  performing  them 
without  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  office  or  giving 
offense  to  the  people.  (3)  Through  defects  in  age, 
when  the  canonical  age  (q.v.)  has  not  been  attained. 
(4}  Through  defects  in  knowledge,  when  the  requi- 
site knowledge  for  the  order  in  question  is  lacking, 
(5)  Through  defects  of  faith,  affecting  neophytes 
and  those  not  yet  conhrmed,  who  are  presumably 
insuliicientiy  eslablished  in  the  faith.  (6)  Through 
sacramental  defects,  arising  from  certain  conditions 
in  regard  to  a  previous  marriage  of  the  candidate. 
(7)  Ex  de/KlM  perfecUxe  lenitatit,  attaching  to  those 
who  (though  in  a  lawful  way)  have  contributed 
to  the  death  or  maiming  of  a  fellow-man,  such  as 
soldiers,  criminal  judges,  prosecutors,  jurymen,  or 
witnesses,  but  not  physicians  and  surgeons.  (8) 
Through  defects  in  reputation.  (9)  Through  detects 
in  the  niatter  of  liberty,  preventing  the  ordination 
of  slaves  without  their  masters'  consent,  married 
men  without  that  of  their  wives,  or  guardians  and 
trustees  before  release  from  their  obligations.  Ir- 
regukrity  through  faults  occurs  as  a  consequence 
of  criminal  acts  publicly  knomi  or  proved  before  a 
court,  or  of  certain  misdeeds,  even  if  not  known; 
the  latter  include  the  killing  or  maiming  of  another 
person,  heresy,  apostasy,  abuse  of  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  or  orders;  and  the  same  effect  is  pn>- 
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duced  bj  what  is  technkaUy  known  as  constructive 
bigamy,  the  marriage  (if  consummated)  with  any 
woman  not  a  viiigin,  which,  though  not  forbidden 
by  ordinary  law,  is  yet  considered  a  sufficient  de- 
clension from  the  ideal  of  marriage  (cf.  Lev.  xxi. 
13,  14)  to  disqualify  a  man  for  ordination.  In  case 
a  man  has  been  ordEuned  in  spite  of  his  irregularity, 
his  orders  are  valid,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  exer- 
cise them.  Dispensation  from  irregularity  can  be 
granted  as  a  rule  by  the  pope  alone-— only  in  some 
exceptional  cases  by  the  bieiiop. 

(P.  HlNBCHIUSf.) 


Bibucwbapbt:  Bingfaam,  Orioine*,  lY.,  iii.-vii.;  L.  ThomM- 
tti.  Fete*  «<  nova  mxistiae  dueiplina,  II..  i.  62-^.  3  vols.. 
IWm»  1728;  F.  £.  A  BoenninichAuseii,  TraeUUua  iuridico- 
emmtmicuM  d$  irrtgulariiatibu*^  part  iii,  IfOnater,  1867; 
P.  HinMhiiia,  Da*  KircAenredU  .  .  ,  in  DeutadUand,  L  7 
•qq..  B«rlm.  1800;  E.  Friedberg.  Lehrbueh  df  ,  .  ,  Kir- 
tkamnckU,  pp.  134  sqq.,  Leipdie,  1896. 

ntVniO,  EDWARD:  Scotch  Presbyterian,  usually 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 

Church    (q.v.),    whose    members   are 

Life  in      popularly  known  as  Irvingites;    b.  at 

Scotland.    Annan    (15   m.    e.s.e.    of   Dumfries), 

Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  4,  1792;  d.  in 
Glasgow  Dec.  7,  1834.  At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  seventeen  he 
became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  school  at 
Haddington.  A  year  later  he  took  charge  of  a  new 
academy  at  Kirkcaldy,  but  still  kept  up  his  theolog- 
ical studies  and  a  more  or  less  regular  attendance 
on  the  university  lectures.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
(the  author,  to  be  distinguished  from  a  later  apostle 
of  the  same  name),  who  has  left  the  most  vivid 
picture  of  his  development.  In  1815  he  passed  his 
theological  examinations  and  received  a  license  to 
preach  from  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy.  After 
three  years,  not  very  successful  as  a  preacher,  and 
weary  of  teaching,  he  went  back  to  Edinburgh  and 
occupied  himself  with  linguistic  and  scientific 
studies.  He  was  seriously  thinking  of  going  as  a 
mimonary  to  Persia  when,  in  Oct.,  1819,  the  posi- 
tion was  offered  him  of  assistant  to  Dr.  Chal- 
mers at  St.  John's,  Glasgow.  Overshadowed  by 
Qiafanen,  and  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  the 
eoQgregation,  he  was  glad  to  exchange  this  position 
in  1822  for  that  of  minister  of  the  small  congrega- 
tion in  London  connected  with  a  Scotch  asylum 
in  Hatton  Garden.  He  received  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  and  took  his 
leave  of  Glasgow  in  a  remarkable  sermon  which 
eaOed  for  a  complete  revision  ef  the  methods  of 
Oiristian  preaching. 
In  London  he  at  once  made  an  impression,  which 
partly  due  to  his  striking  appearance;   he  was 

over  six  feet  tall,  his  pale  face  framed 
in  in  dark  locks  which  fell  almost  to  his 

shoulders.     No  one  could  hear  him 

without  being  conscious  of  a  powerful 
•Dd  dominating  personality.  His  flowery,  rhetorical 
style  eooD  attracted  a  large  circle  of  hearers,  for 
which  the  little  church  was  too  small.  A  new  one 
was  bailt  in  Regent  Square,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
the  faahionable  preacher  of  London.  He  appealed 
especially  to  tbe  educated  classes;  and  it  was  to 
that  he  spoke  in  his  first  published  work, 
VI.— 3 


FortheOradeso/OodfFovrOratuma.  For  Judgment 
to  Come,  an  Argument  in  Nine  Parte  (London,  1823). 
The  attention  attracted  by  his  writings  increased 
his  popularity,  and  at  the  same  time  heightened  his 
self-consciousness;  he  felt  himself  called  to  be  the 
prophet  of  his  people,  and  scornfully  rejected  the 
well-meant  warnings  of  many  members  of  the 
Evangelical  party. 

The  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
aroused  in  England  a  strong  tendency  to  apocalyp- 
tic  and   millenarian   thought,    which 
Joins       found  expression  in  numerous  writings. 
Drum-      Among  those  most  strongly  impressed 
mond's     by  this  thought  was  Henry  Drummond 
Circle.      (q.v.),  a  rich  banker  who  had  gathered 
around   him  a  circle  of  like-minded 
friends,  devoted  to  gaining  general  recognition  for 
their  apocalyptic  views.   Irving  adopted  the  singular 
ex^esis  and  the  whole  train  of  thought  of  Drum* 
mond's  circle,  which  opened  to  him  an  entirely  new 
field  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.    In  a  long  dis- 
course, later  printed  with  enlargements   (Babylon 
and  Infidelity  Foredoomed  of  God,  Glasgow,  1826), 
preached  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Continental 
Society  in  1825,  he  developed  these  thoughts  and 
foretold  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  for  the  year 
1864.    Next  he  published,  with  an  introduction  of 
200  pages,  a  recasting  of  a  work  published  pseur 
donymously  in  1816by  Lacunza,  a  Spanish  ex-Jesuit, 
under  the  title  The  Coming  of  Meeeiah  in  Glory  and 
Majesty    (London,    1827).      Meantime    a    regular 
"  school  of  the  prophets  "  had  gathered  around  him, 
who,  from  the  end  of  1826,  met  annually  at  Drum- 
mond's  country-seat  of  Albury,   near  Guildford. 
From  1829  to  1833  they  published  a  periodical, 
The  Morning  Watch,  a  Journal  of  Prophecy. 

A  sectarian  tendency  soon  developed.  Irving  had 
been  saying  from  1824  on  that  since  the  fivefold 
office  of  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists. 
Rise  of  pastors,  and  teachers  had  disappeared 
Irvingites.  from  the  Chiu-ch,  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
deserted  it.  Irving  thus  showed  an 
increasing  tendency  to  depart  from  the  principles 
of  Scotch  Presbyterianism.  He  now  denied  pre- 
destination; following  the  High-church  teaching  of 
Hooker,  he  felt  himself  a  priest  and  required  his 
people  so  to  regard  him;  and  toward  the  end  of  1827 
he  gave  utterance  to  Christological  views  which 
were  regarded  as  the  grossest  heresy,  speaking  of  the 
"  sinful  substance  "  of  the  body  of  Christ.  In 
defense  of  his  view,  he  wrote  a  long  rhetorical 
treatise  on  the  Incarnation  which  forms  the  third 
and  fourth  parts  of  his  Sermons,  Ledtures,  and  Occa- 
sional Discoursee  (3  vols.,  London,  1828).  This 
attitude,  combined  with  his  apocalyptic  vagaries, 
damaged  his  position  in  London.  About  this  time 
a  union  of  prayer  was  formed  to  beseech  a  new  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Irving's  assistant, 
Alexander  Scott,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  special 
charismata  of  the  primitive  Church  might  once  more 
be  bestowed  in  answer  to  these  supplications. 
Fresh  excitement  was  aroused  by  two  preaching- 
tours  of  Irving's  through  Scotland  in  1828  and  1829, 
and  in  Mar.,  1830,  occurred  the  phenomena  else- 
where detailed  (see  Catholic  Apostolic  Church), 
which  were  taken  as  a  fulfilment  of  these  hopes. 
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At  least  a  commission  from  London,  of  which  the 
lawyer  Cardale  was  the  most  prominent  member, 
accepted  them  as  the  expected  renewal  of  the  prim- 
itive gifts,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  trend 
of  apocalyptic  preaching.  Similar  phenomena  now 
occurred  at  gatherings  in  Cardale 's  house;  prophecy 
and  speaking  with  tongues  became  more  and  more 
frequent.  Ir\nng  attempted  for  a  time  to  keep 
these  manifestations  separate  from  the  church  ser- 
vices proper,  while  he  welcomed  them  and  made 
use  of  the  messages  thus  delivered,  and  looked  to 
the  revival  of  the  offices  already  recognized  as 
essential.  But  revelation  succeeded  revelation,  and 
presently  Irving  could  no  longer  hold  back  the 
growing  enthusiasm.  In  Oct.,  1831,  it  took  posses- 
sion of  his  church,  amid  scenes  of  great  excitement. 
When  Irving  was  sununoned,  in  1830,  before  the 
general  presbytery  of  the  Scotch  churches  in  London 
to  answer  for  his  Christological  views,  and  denied 
their  jurisdiction,  appealing  to  the  general  sjnaod  in 
Scotland,  his  own  presbytery  had  stood  by  him. 
But  now  it  accused  him  of  violat  ion  of  the  liturgical 
ordinances  in  allowing  women,  and  men  who  were 
not  properly  ordained  ministers,  to  speak  in  his 
church.  Sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced 
on  May  2,  1832.  Four  days  later  Irving  began 
independent  services  in  a  hall  with  about  800  com- 
municants, and  in  October  he  removed  to  a  remod- 
eled studio  in  Newman  Street,  leaving  behind  him 
the  last  remnants  of  the  old  Presbyterian  order. 

Though  Irving  was  the  "  angel  "  of  the  Church, 
the  voices  of  the  prophets  left  him  little  hearing. 

Cardale,  Drummond,  and  the  prophet 

Ixring      Taplin  took  the  lead  of  the  movement, 

Superseded,  and    the  new  organization  proceeded 

rapidly.  New  functionaries  were  cre- 
ated as  the  Spirit  bade,  on  the  analogy  of  New- 
Testament  indications,  and  presently  there  were 
six  other  congregations  in  London,  forming,  with 
Irving's,  the  counterpart  of  the  seven  churches  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Irving  accepted  the  whole  develop- 
ment in  faith,  although  he  had  conceived  the  apos- 
tolic office  as  something  different,  which  should  not 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  himself  as  the 
**  angel.'*  But  he  had  lost  control  of  the  move- 
ment, and  those  who  now  led  it  lost  no  opportunity 
of  humiliating  the  man  to  whose  personality  they 
had  owed  so  much.  When  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan, 
and  then  by  the  Scottish  general  synod,  and  he 
returned  to  London  strong  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  call  by  God  to  the  office  of  angel  and  pastor  of 
the  church,  he  was  not  allowed  to  baptize  a  child, 
but  was  told  to  wait  until,  on  the  bidding  of  the 
prophets,  he  should  be  again  ordained  by  an  apostle. 
His  health  was  now  failing,  and  his  physician  or- 
dered him,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  to  winter  in  the 
south.  He  went,  however,  to  Scotland,  where  the 
prophets  had  promised  him  great  success  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit,  and  died  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
is  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral. 

(T.  KOLDE.) 

Bxbijoorapht:  Irvine's  Collected  Writinot  were  edited  by 
his  nephew,  G.  Carlyle,  5  vols.,  London,  1864-65.  Besides 
the  literature  under  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  es- 
pecially the  biography  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  Carlyle's 
ReminUcenceM,  consult  D.  Brown,  Personal  Reminitcenoeu 


of  Edvoard  Irving,  in  Bxpontor,  1887;  C.  K.  Paul,  in 
Biographical  SkeUhe»,  London,  1883;  W.  A.  Smith, 
"/SA«p^erd"  Smith,   the   UnivermdUt,  London,  1802. 

IRVniGITES.  See  Catholic  Apoarouc  Chubch; 
and  Irvinq,  Edward. 

ISAAC  (Hebr.  yizhak,  more  rarely  yishak,  '*  the 
laugher  ";  LXX.  Isaak,  Vulg.  Ibooc)  :  the  son  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  who  served  as  an  object  for 
testing  his  father's  faith  and  obedience.  He  was 
bom  (according  to  P)  in  Abraham's  hundredth  year 
and  in  Sarah's  ninetieth.  Gen.  xxi.  6  (E?) — cf.  zvii. 
17  (P),  xviii.  12  sqq.  (J) — brings  the  name  into 
connection  with  his  birth.  Abraham's  obedience 
was  shown  in  the  circumcision  of  the  boy  eight 
days  after  his  birth  (Gen.  xxi.  4,  P),  and  in  his 
readiness  to  sacrifice,  at  God's  coomiand,  this  son 
for  whom  he  had  so  ardently  longed  (chap.  xxii.). 
Isaac  in  this  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
just  as  he  did  later  in  his  marriage  with  Rebekah, 
although  he  was  then  forty  years  old.  Few  details 
are  given  in  regard  to  the  remainder  of  Isaac's  life, 
and  he  appears  as  a  rather  weak  copy  of  his  father. 
He  manifested  a  lesser  fondness  for  journeying, 
since  his  travels  were  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  land,  the  Negeb,  and  the  neighboring 
territory.  In  this  desolate  region,  the  well  Lahai-roi 
(Gen.  xxiv.  62;  the  modem  Munailah),  Gerar,  the 
Philistine  city  (xxvi.  1;  the  modem  Jerar),  the 
valley  of  Gerar  (xxvi.  17),  Beersheba  (xxvi.  23), 
and  finally  Hebron  (xxxv.  27),  are  places  where  he 
sojourned  for  a  time.  When  at  Gerar,  according  to 
Gen.  xxvi.  7  sqq.,  he  had  an  experience  with  King 
Abimelech  similar  to  his  father's  (Gen.  xx.  1  sqq., 
E,  xii.  10  sqq.,  J).  The  similarity  of  the  three 
accounts  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are 
variations  of  the  same  incident;  but  borrowings 
and  substitutions  may  have  taken  place  in  oml 
tradition. 

Isaac  was  characterized,  as  contrasted  with  Abra- 
ham, by  a  certain  advance  in  civilization.  In  Gerar 
he  devoted  himself  both  to  the  raising  of  flocks  and 
herds  and  to  agriculture.  His  food  was  game  and 
his  drink  was  wine,  while  Abraham  obtained  the 
latter  only  from  some  other  prince.  Isaac  appeared 
always  as  pacifically  inclined,  yielding  to  his  envious 
neighbors  when  they  disputed  with  him  the  posses- 
sion of  wells,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  a  singular  respect 
on  the  part  of  strangers,  who  considered  it  desirable 
to  be  on  friendly  footing  with  the  "  blessed  of  the 
Lord  "  (Gen.  xxvi.  28  sqq.).  The  principal  sig- 
nificance of  Isaac  is  that  he  carried  over  the  divine 
blessing  of  the  covenant  from  Abraham  to  Jacob, 
the  ancestor  of  Israel.  After  his  wife  had  been  for 
a  long  time  barren  (Gen.  xxv.  21),  twin  children  of 
very  different  characters,  Esau  and  Jacob,  were 
granted  to  him  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  Although 
the  father  clung  to  the  elder,  when  old  and  blind 
he  was  forced  by  the  stratagem  of  his  wife  to  bestow 
upon  his  younger  son,  Jacob,  the  blessing  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  3  sqq.,  24).  Isaac  showed  little  independence 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  place  of  which  his  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  gave  him 
his  position  between  Abraham  the  faithful  and 
Jacob,  the  champion  of  the  faith.    In  this  trio  Isaac 
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represents  that  pious  fidelity  which  guards  the 
inherited  blessing,  more  occupied  with  its  preserva- 
tion than  with  any  idea  of  further  gain.  For  later 
Jews  he  appears  as  "  the  chief  of  the  bound  and 
tortured  "  (Midrash  to  Esther),  that  is,  the  proto- 
type of  martyrs. 

The  story  of  Isaac  is  made  up  from  the  three 
Fentateuchal  sources,  which  agree  essentially  in 
their  narratives  and  guarantee  the  historical  charac- 
ter of  Isaac's  personality.  His  name  does  not  yield 
to  the  explaxiation  that  it  belonged  to  a  divinity 
or  a  tribe,  the  significance  "  he  laughs  "  being  in- 
appropriate to  both. 

The  designation  of  God  as  ''  the  fear  of  Isaac  " 
(Gen.  zzxi.  42,  53)  is  peculiar.  Since  this  **  fear  " 
was  sworn  by,  it  must  mean  **  divinity,"  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  sebca  in  the  sense  of  sebasma, 
"  an  object  of  awe  or  reverence." 

(C.  VON  Orelli.) 

BnuoGRAraT:  A.  Benutoin,  Uraprung  dtr  Sagtn  von 
Abmham,  laaak  und  Jakob,  Berlin*  1871;  J.  Popper, 
Unpruno  de*  Monoiheimnut,  pp.  261  aqq.,  ib.  1879;  J.  B. 
Mosley,  Ruling  Idoaa  in  Early  Aget,  chaps.  u.-iii..  New 
York.  1879;  E.  C.  A.  Riehm.  HandtoGrterhueh  dm  biblithen 
AUertumB,  pp.  791-792,  Leipsie,  1893;  G.  B.  Gray,  Studim 
in  IIArew  Proper  Natne»,  p.  214,  London,  1896;  G.  Maa- 
pero,  StmggU  t4  <A«  ATolionc.  p.  68,  ib.  1896;  DB.  ii.  483- 
485;  EB,  u.  2174-2179  (stimulating);  JE,  vl  616-618. 
Consult  also  the  appropriate  sections  in  works  on  the 
history  of  Israel  and  the  commentaries  on  Genesis. 

ISAAC  OF  ANTIOCH:  The  name  of  a  writer 
(perhaps  of  several  writers)  of  the  early  Syrian 
Church.  Jacob  of  Edessa  (cf .  W.  Wright,  Catalogue 
of  the  Sipriac  Manuacripls  in  the  Britiah  Mitseum, 
ii.  60a-604,  London,  1871)  distinguishes  three  of 
the  name,  two  whom  he  calls  orthodox  and  a  third 
whom  he  styles  a  Chalcedonian  heretic.  The  first 
was  a  disciple  of  Ephraem,  and  went  to  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Arcadius;  on  his  return  he  was  kept 
for  some  time  in  prison  in  Constantinople,  and  later 
became  presbyter  of  Amida.  The  second,  presbyter  of 
Edessa,  went  to  Antioch  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Zeno  and  the  patriarch  Peter  the  Fuller  (see  Mono- 
PBTSITES,  §§4  sqq.),  and  preached  against  the 
Nestorians,  taking  his  text  from  a  parrot  which  he 
had  heard  screech  the  trisagion  with  the  addition 
''  crucified  for  us."  The  third,  also  from  Edessa, 
was  orthodox  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Paul  (512  sqq.), 
but  Nestorian  under  Asclepius  (522  sqq.).  Genna- 
dius  knows  of  two  writers  of  the  name.  The  second 
(De  vir,  iZZ.,  Ixvi.),  presbyter  of  Antioch,  lived  to 
an  advanced  age  and  wrote  much,  including  an 
elegy  on  the  fall  of  Antioch  (459);  he  died  under 
Leo  and  Majorian  (between  459  and  461) .  Zacharias 
Rhetor  (ed.  K.  Ahrens  anr  G.  Kriiger,  Leipsic, 
1889,  p.  *20)  mentions  "  Isaac,  the  teacher  of  Syria," 
with  Dada  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius. 
Dionysiusof  Telmahre  knows  of  poems  by  Isaac  on 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  (410)  and  the 
secular  games  of  404.  Johannes  bar  Shushan  (d. 
1073),  who  collected  the  writings  of  Isaac,  calls  him 
a  disciple  of  Ephraem's  disciple,  Zenobius.  There 
is  an  edition  of  his  works  (incomplete)  by  G.  Bickell 
(2  vols.,  Gicssen,  1873-77);  thirty-seven  produc- 
tions out  of  about  two  hundred  are  given,  including 
a  poem  of  not  less  than  2,136  lines  on  the  parrot 
and  the  trisagion,  and  another  of  1,928  lines  on 


repentance.    A  volume  of  Isaac's  homilies  has  been 
published  by  P.  Bedjan  (Paris,  1903). 

E.  Nestle. 

BzBUoaBAPBT:  J.  8.  Assemani,  Bibliotheca  orienkUit,  i.  207- 
804,  Rome,  1710;  P.  Zingerle,  in  TQ,  Ui  (1870).  92-114; 
O.  Cardahi,  Liber  thesauri  de  arte  poeiioa  Syrorum,  pp.  21- 
25,  Rome,  1875;  W.  Wright.  Short  Hiet.  of  Syriae  LUera- 
iur€,  pp.  61-64,  London,  1894;  R.  Duval,  LittArahtre 
eyriaque,  pp.  340-341,  Paris.  1900;    DCB,  iii.  295-296. 

BAAC  OF  NIITEVEH:  Bishop  of  Nineveh  in  the 
seventh  century.  He  was  made  bishop  by  the 
patriareh  George  (660-680),  in  succession  to  Moses, 
but  retired  after  five  months,  and  died,  almost 
blind  from  much  study,  in  the  monastery  of  Rabban 
Shabor.  One  of  his  works  exists  in  Syriae,  Arabic, 
and  Ethiopic,  and  also  in  a  Greek  translation  by 
two  monks,  Patricius  and  Abraham,  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Mar  Saba,  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  and 
published  by  Nicephonis  (Leipsic,  1770;  in  MPG, 
Izxxvi.  799-888).  A  Latin  translation  under  the 
title  Isaac  Syma,  liber  de  oontemptu  mundi  in  fifty- 
three  chapters  is  in  the  Bibliotheca  magna  (Cologne, 
1618,  VI.,  ii.  688;  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca,  zii.  3). 
Another  work  entitled  **  Letter  to  the  Holy  Father 
Simon  in  the  Wonderful  Mountain  "  is  published  in 
Greek  in  Mai's  Nova  Bibliotheca,  vol.  viii.,  part  3 
(Rome,  1871),  pp.  166-188;  it  is  interesting  for  its 
information  about  Malpat  of  Edessa,  the  originator 
of  the  Messalians,  and  the  knowledge  it  shows  of 
apocalyptic  literature.  E.  Nestle. 

Biblxoorapht:  The  earlier  literature,  vis.,  J.  S.  Assemani. 
Bibliotheea  orientalie,  i.  44,  Rome,  1719;  W.  Wright, 
Short  Iliet.  of  Syriae  Literature,  London,  1894;  and  J.  B. 
Chabot,  De  S.  laaaci  Ninivittte  vUa,  eeripHe  et  doctrina, 
Paris,  1892,  ia  to  be  corrected  by  JSeuedmah,  fvigue  de 
Baprah,  le  livre  de  la  duuleti,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot,  Rome 
1896,  cf.  J.  B.  Chabot  in  Revue  ehniUque,  1896,  p.  254. 
Consult  alao:  DCB,  iii.  291-292;  W.  Wright.  Catalogue 
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L  The  Prophet  and  His  Timet:  Tlie  name  rendered 
'*  Isaiah  "  in  English  has  in  the  Hebrew  two  forms, 
Yeaha'uoh,  and  Yeaka^yahu,  the  latter  in  his  book, 
II  Kings  xviii.-xzi.,  and  I  Chron.  zzv.  3,  15,  xxvi. 
25,  II  Chron.  xzvi.  22,  xxxii.  32,  the  former  in 
I  Chron.  ill.  21;  Neh.  zi.  7.  In  the  Septuagint  it 
varies  greatly,  taking  the  forms  Iwiaa,  leuiaSf 
/Aseos,  HUaioB^  laaias,  Oaaiaa,  The  derivations 
and  meanings  given  are  quite  varied. 

Outside  the  book  called  by  his  name  and  II  Kings 

zviii.~xxi.,  Isaiah  the  prophet  is  mentioned  only 

twice  in  the  Bible.    II  Chron.  xxvi.  22 

j;^^22al  «^^  *^*  *^«  *«*«  ^^  Usaiah  of  Judah 

Tffftl^h  ^^^  written  down  by  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz.  The 
method  of  citation  here  deviates  from  the  usual 
formula,  so  that  either  incompleteness  or  defacement 
of  the  text  is  suspected,  while  the  Septuagint  lacks 
the  phrase  "  son  of  Amoz  "  and  has  further  varia- 
tions. The  passage  adds  nothing  to  knowledge  of 
the  prophet  gained  elsewhere.  It  has  been  tiiJcen, 
in  connection  with  Isa.  i.  1,  as  ground  for  the  con- 
jecture that  the  prophet  lived  through  the  entire 
reigns  of  the  four  kings  mentioned,  and  that  Isa.  vi. 
tells  of  a  renewed  call  of  the  prophet  after  a  period 
of  quietness.  This  is  favored  by  the  position  of 
chap,  vi.,  and  modem  students  are  inclined  to 
attribute  chaps.  i.-v.  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  early 
years  of  Ussiah.  II  Chron.  xxxii.  32  speaks  of  a 
record  in  the  **  Vision  of  Isaiah  "  of  the  deeds  of 
Hezekiah  which  is  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The  Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate,  and  Targum  place  an  *'  and  " 
before  "  in  the  book,"  thus  mentioning  two  sources. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  "  Vision  of  Isaiah  "  was  the 
title  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  i.  1). 
The  passage  was  early  taken  as  indicating  an  inde- 
pendent **  Vision  of  Isaiah,"  and  an  apocrsrphal 
book  of  that  character  was  dted  by  Origen,  and  is 
perhaps  the  "  Martyrdom  (or  Ascension)  of  Isaiah  " 
known  in  the  Ethiopic  (see  Pbeudepigrapha,  Old 
Testament,  II.  34),  dealing  with  the  martyrdom 
of  Isaiah  under  Manasseh.  This  tradition  of  a 
martyrdom  appears  also  in  the  Qemara  (Yebamot 
49b)  as  drawn  from  '*  an  early  genealogical  record  " 
and  due  to  a  condemnation  of  certain  utter- 
ances of  the  prophet.  Another  tradition  connects 
the  death  of  Isaiah  with  hb  condemnation  of  the 
aot  of  Manasseh  recorded  in  II  Kings  xxi.  7,  and 
brings  into  relation  with  this  event  the  passage 
Isa.  facvi.  1  sqq.,  and  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  Nebuchadrezzar  to  destroy  the  temple.  This 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Manasseh,  who  ordered  the 
prophet  to  be  brought  and  slain.    Isaiah  fled  and 


took  refuge  in  the  heart  of  a  tree,  which  closed  about 
him  and  hid  him.  But  his  pursuers  sawed  through 
the  tree  until  the  blood  of  the  prophet  flowed  forth 
as  water.  The  passages  II  Kings  xxi.  16,  xxiv.  3-4 
are  brought  into  relation  with  this  tradition  and  the 
event  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  Tammuz  17,  cor- 
responding to  July  6,  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar  (cf.  ASB,  July,  ii  250  sqq.;  A.  Kloster- 
mann,  Daa  Datum  des  Martyrium  JesaioB  im 
rUmiKhen  Kalendar,  in  TSK,  1880,  pp.  536  sqq.). 
The  one  tradition  of  value  seems  to  be  that  whldi 
places  his  death  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

This  tradition  may  be  brought  into  connection 
with  the  title  of  the  book  by  way  of  defining  the 

period  of  activity  of  the  prophet.    To 

arvT^'  the  period  of  the  four  kings  mentioned 

Period.      ^  ^^  ^^^^^  °^y  ^  added  an  undefined 

but  short  period  under  Manasseh,  and 
Isa.  vi.  1  is  often  taken  as  indicating  the  entry  of 
Isaiah  upon  prophetic  work  in  the  last  year  of 
Uzziah.  Supposing  that  he  was  then  twenty  years 
old,  his  age  at  the  accession  of  Manasseh  would  be 
eighty-one;  thus:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
in  586  B.C.,  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah;  then, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
Manasseh  began  to  reign  in  696  B.C.,  Hezekiah  in 
725  B.C.,  Ahaz  in  741  B.C.,  Jotham  in  757  B.C., 
and  the  death  of  Uzziah  would  fall  in  758  B.C. 
[or  757];  the  siege  of  Samaria  under  Shalmaneser 
began  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,  722  B.C.,  and 
its  capture  by  Saigon  in  Hezekiah's  sixth  year, 
720  B.C.  If  it  is  assumed,  as  is  most  probable, 
that  the  sign  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  eclipse  of  Mar.  14,  711  B.C.  (F.  K.  Ginzel, 
Spetieller  Kanon  der  Sonnen-  und  Mandfinstemtsse, 
Berlin,  1890),  visible  in  Jerusalem,  then  the  fore- 
going statements  in  general  and  the  assignment  of 
the  year  711  b.c.  for  the  healing  of  Hezekiah  tally 
with  astronomical  data.  Therefore  the  embassy 
from  Merodach-baladan  (Isa.  xxxix.  1)  would  fall 
at  the  earliest  in  711  B.C.,  and  Hezekiah's  deter- 
mination to  throw  off  Assyrian  overlordship  would 
fall  in  710  B.C.  The  Ptolemaic  Canon  allows  to  a 
Mardokempados  twelve  years  as  king  of  Babylon, 
and  to  his  conqueror,  Sargon,  five  years;  then  the 
last  year  of  Mardokempados  is  the  thirty-eighth  of 
the  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  the  first  year  of  Sargon  is 
709  B.C.  Then  that  the  "  king  of  Babylon,"  Mero- 
dach-baladan (Isa.  xxxix.  1),  is  not  an  indefinite 
usurper  of  that  name,  but  that  the  Mardokempados 
of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  is  the  Merodach-baladan  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  does  not  imply  error 
either  in  that  he  is  called  "  son  of  Yakin  "  in  the 
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Canon  or  that  he  is  called  "  son  of  Baladan  "  in 
laa.  xzxix.  The  former  is  accounted  for  by  his 
capital  being  at  Bit  Yakin  or  Dur  Yakin,  evidently 
taken  as  named  for  an  eponymous  ancestor,  and 
the  latter  may  have  arisen  from  a  like  connection 
with  a  supposed  ancestor  mentioned  in  the  second 
element  of  his  own  name.  Thus  the  Assyrian  data 
harmonise  with  the  foregoing  calculations.  Accord- 
ing to  contract  tablets  adduced  by  G.  Smith  {Asayr- 
tan  Eponym  Canon,  London,  1875,  pp.  86-87), 
Saigon's  fourteenth  year  fell  in  the  eponymate  of 
Samashupahir,  and  his  fifteenth  year  as  king  of 
Assjrria  is  stated  to  have  been  his  third  as  king  of 
Babylon;  his  thirteenth  year  over  Assyria  was 
therefore  his  first  over  Babylon,  i.e.,  709  B.C.,  and 
his  reign  over  Assyria  began  722-721  B.C.;  Sar- 
gon's  seventeenth  and  last  regnal  year  was  705 
B.C.,  and  the  first  of  his  successor,  Sennacherib,  was 
704  B.C.  The  Eponym  Canon  and  the  Ptokonaic 
Canon  give  assistance  from  this  point  on.  From 
Assyrian  records  it  is  dear  that  the  regnal  year  of 
Sargon  began  in  the  middle  of  an  eponymate. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  Biblical  date  of  720 
B.C.  and  the  apparent  Assyrian  of  722  B.C.  is  ex- 
plained partly  by  confusion  between  the  beginning 
of  the  eponymous  year  and  the  regnal  year  of  the 
king,  and  partly  by  a  transposition  occurring  in 
the  Canon  lists.  Concerning  the  relation  of  Shal- 
maneser  to  his  predecessor,  Tiglath-Pileser,  nothing 
can  be  said,  as  the  Canons  fail  here.  But  if  the  first 
regnal  year  of  Sennacherib  fell  in  the  last  part  of  the 
eponymate  of  Nabudinipus  and  the  first  part  of  the 
bitter's  successor's,  Sennacherib  can  not  have  made 
an  ezpediticm  to  the  West  in  Hezekiah's  fourteenth 
year  (Isa.  zxzvi.  1),  which  expedition  he  states  that 
he  made  in  his  own  third  year,  when  he  shut  Heze- 
kiah  up ''  like  a  biid  in  a  cage  "  (Schrader,  KA  T,  p. 
293).  If  it  be  assumed  that  Sennacherib's  full  reg- 
nal year  is  meant,  it  might  fall  in  702-701  B.C.,  and 
with  this  would  agree  the  supposition  that  the  surely 
erroneous  dating  in  Hexeldah's  fourteenth  year  of 
Isa.  xxxvi.  1  is  due  to  a  previous  mention  of  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  So  that  in  702  b.c,  accord- 
ing to  the  Assjrrian  basis,  began  the  Assyrian  sub- 
jection of  Judah  and  Hexekiah. 

Then  Isaiah's  activity  as  a  prophet  would  fall 
between  758  and  690  b.c.  at  the  latest,  a  period  of 
singular  moment.  The  Assyrians,  in 
^'  their  conquest  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
laid  a  basis  for  further  conquests  in 
the  northwest  and  southwest,  hindered, 
however,  by  the  danger  from  the  Medes  and  other 
peoples  in  their  rear.  By  the  movements  which 
went  oo  about  them,  the  Jews  were  brought  into 
contact  with  world  politics,  and  in  the  Book  of 
iKaiah  the  fortunes  of  distant  and  neighboring 
peoples  receive  larger  notice  than  had  been  custom- 
ary. The  northern  kingdom  fell  from  the  high  estate 
it  achieved  under  Jeroboam  II.  after  a  career  in  which 
the  most  contradictory  state  policies  had  been  pur- 
sued. It  had  become  identified  with  an  attempt  to 
unite  Syria,  Israel,  and  Judah  against  Assyria,  in 
which  the  refusal  of  Judah  had  led  to  an  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  Davidic  dynasty  in  Judah.  Usziah 
had  thought  to  strengthen  his  own  kingdom  by 
seuring  his  boundaries  with  fortresses  and  by  heap-  I 


ing  up  the  means  and  materials  of  war  to  furnish 
material  guaranties  for  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  the 
security  of  the  dty  of  Yahweh  and  of  the  dynasty. 
Ahas  preferred  to  depend  upon  the  clemency  of 
the  Assyrian  king.  Hezekiah  rejected  this  means 
of  quiet,  and  put  his  trust  in  Yahweh  without  using 
human  means. 

The  lessons  of  the  period  for  the  pious  of  Israel 

and  of  all  times  are  that  Yahweh  reaches  the  ends 

corresponding   to  his    being   through 

4.  Belation  ^y^  history  of  his  people  and  of  the 

BTsnts  ^^^^^*  ^^  ^^^^  QO^  follow  that  he 
to  Faith,  i^pudiates  his  people  or  his  promises 
'  ^  to  their  fathers,  nor  yet  that  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  dependent  upon  the 
hegemony  of  any  earthly  state  where  lus  worship 
shouM  be  conducted.  While  he  permitted  the 
Davidic  kingdom  to  fall  apart  and  Jerusalem  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  smaller  division,  allowed 
Israel's  land  to  receive  a  new  population,  and  the 
Davidic  king  to  become  a  vassal  of  Assyria,  while 
he  brought  to  nought  Sennacherib's  plejiB  against 
Jerusalem,  the  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  purify  the 
faith  of  the  people  that  his  might  and  will  should 
ordain  healing  or  destruction.  The  Israelites  had 
supposed  God's  interests  bound  up  with  thoee  of 
his  people  in  his  land  and  its  institutions.  But 
they  had  to  learn  through  disdpUne  that  the 
people  to  whom  his  promises  came  and  to  whom 
they  applied  was  a  people  which  corresponded  in 
its  essence  to  his  own  sanctity  and  were  not  depend- 
ent upon  mere  fleshly  hopes.  It  contravened  past 
experience  that  he  who  had  promised  to  be  the 
savior  of  his  people  should  permit  them  to  be  beaten 
and  subdued,  while  to  tyrants  whose  purpose  he 
hated  he  had  given  the  victory.  The  kingdom  of 
Jeroboam,  founded  on  cunning  and  force,  was  no 
better  than  other  kingdoms;  nor  was  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  with  its  externals  of  sacrifice,  that  to 
which  he  had  made  his  promises.  Of  course,  the 
conquerors,  who  thanked  themselves  and  their 
gods  for  the  victory,  were  even  less  fitted  to  be 
his  servants.  The  destruction  of  the  foe  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  greatness  and  the  restoration  of  his 
people  were  to  reveal  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises, 
no  more  to  be  endangered  by  the  rule  of  sin. 

Yet  Yahweh  had  not  given  over  his  land,  de- 
stroyed his  people,  laid  in  ruins  the  house  of  David 

and  Jerusalem,  burned  up  the  world  and 

Undil  -    destroyed  mankind  in  order  to  create 

Ij^g^'    a  new  earth.     Rather  the  idea  was 

Propheoles.  ^^^  sjrmbolized  by  the  plant  world, 

where  the  dying  vegetation  promises 
new  life  by  its  seeds  and  its  shoots.  So  in  the  dying 
Israel  there  was  an  imperishable  remainder,  which 
was  to  survive  destruction  and  to  live  again  in 
unassailable  dominion,  to  be  menaced  neither  by 
sin  nor  the  anger  of  God.  The  people  which  had 
been  destroyed  was  to  be  awakened  to  new  life, 
and  the  house  of  David  was  to  rise  to  renewed 
kingly  power  in  the  son  of  a  young  woman.  But 
this  was  to  take  form  neither  in  nation,  state,  nor 
race.  The  germ  can  be  considered  only  as  an  in- 
visible church  known  only  to  Yahweh.  And  since 
in  Israel  the  prophet  of  Yahweh  is  he  who  learns 
the  will  of  Yahweh  in  the  conditions  of  things  and 
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translates  the  dark  sayings  of  God  as  uttered  in 
the  events  of  history,  so  the  people  gathered  by 
the  prophet's  word  and  unified  by  it  is  the  inde- 
structible Zion,  the  enduring  remainder  of  Israel 
which  makes  the  prophet's  teachings  the  ground  of 
its  inner  life.  The  prophet  is  the  mediimi  of  this 
new  life.  His  conduct  in  life,  his  hope  in  sorrow, 
are  the  prefigurement  and  pledge  of  that  which  is 
destined  for  the  community. 

Such  a  person  does  Isaiah  appear  in  the  testimony, 

direct  and  indirect,  which  his  book  carries.    Outside 

of  the  reports  of  his  life  already  con- 

T^t^A  sidered,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was 
Oharaoter.  ^  citizen  of  Jerusalem;  that  he  had 
several  children,  one  of  whom,  a  son, 
must  have  been  bom  in  Jotham's  reign  (vii.  3), 
and  another  during  the  Syrian-Ephraimitic  war 
(viii.  1  sqq.);  that  he  regarded  wife,  children,  and 
the  events  of  family  life  as  living  pictures  and  true 
signs  of  the  prophecies  he  uttered;  that  he  looked 
back  upon  the  hour  of  consecration  pictiu^  in 
chap.  vi.  as  pivotal,  and  as  conditioning  his  inner 
life  (viii.  11  sqq.).  Since  his  care  and  hopes  were 
so  different  from  those  which  public  life  offered,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  implant  in  continuing  security 
in  the  heart  of  a  receptive  circle,  for  use  in  the  future, 
the  divine  knowledge  which  had  come  to  him. 

In  chap,  vii.,  in  the  midst  of  the  Syrian-Ephraim- 
itic crisis,  Isaiah  sought  in  vain  to  direct  the  policy  of 
the  David  ic  house  away  from  dependence  upon  As- 
syria to  trust  in  Yahweh,  and  in  chap.  viii.  testified 
that  the  waters  of  Shiloah  were  sufficient  to  with- 
stand the  turbulence  of  Rezin  and  Pekah,  and  they 
did  not  need  the  addition  of  the  flood  of  Assyrian 
might,  which  would  overflow  the  land  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect.  Iiater  Isaiah  again  sought  to 
stem  the  course  of  public  events  among  his  people 
by  glowing  predictions  of  positive  success.  Such  a 
case  is  presented  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  when  the 
foe  was  drawn  away  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
danger  to  the  city  was  averted  by  the  catastrophe 
which  befell  the  enemy. 

n.  The  Book  of  Isaiah. — l .  it*  Place  in  the  Canon : 
In  the  Hebrew  Bible  Isaiah  stands  first  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  so-called  later  prophets  and  precedes 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  evidently  upon  the  ground  of 
priority  in  history,  but  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  book  of  the  Minor  Prophets  (cf. 
Jerome,  Ad  Paulinum,  Prologus  galeatua).  The 
Hebrew  order  is  confirmed  by  the  treatment  in 
Ecclus.  xlviii.  22-xlix.  10.  The  Talmudic  tract 
Boba  bathra  (col.  xiv.,  col.  2)  makes  Jeremiah  follow 
Kings  and  puts  Isaiah  between  Ezekiel  and  the 
Twelve  according  to  the  principle  which  arranges 
books  approximately  in  order  of  length.  Reasons 
for  this  difference  in  order  are  variously  given: 
Vitringa  thought  that  the  placing  of  Jeremiah  first 
was  due  to  the  tradition  that  Jeremiah  had  com- 
posed the  Books  of  Kings;  Lightfoot  alleged  apolo- 
getic interests  which  used  the  order  in  which  Jere- 
miah stood  first  to  show  that  Matt,  xxvii.  9  was  not 
in  error,  since  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  canon 
might  then  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  first  book; 
still  others  thought  it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had  taken  form,  Isaiah 
had  been  changed  or  that  it  had  taken  form  only 


1.  Ita 
Con- 
dition. 


in  the  time  of  Cynu.    But  thase  OMthods  of  reason- 
ing are  not  conclusive. 

2.  The  Text:  The  variety  of  contents  and  style, 
the  idealistic  character  of  the  oracles  and  the  origi- 
nality of  thought  have  from  earliest 
times  made  this  book  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Much  read  and  often  edited,  it 
could  not  maintain  its  original  form, 
and  it  became  the  object  of  an  exegesis  which  sought 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  traditional 
text  as  an  inviolable  and  sacred  thing.  The  con- 
dition of  the  text  in  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  may  be  seen  in 
Klostermann's  commentary  (Munich,  1893)  of 
chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.  in  the  same  author's  com- 
mentary on  the  parallel  section  in  Kings  (Munich, 
1887)  and  in  TSK,  1884.  And  revision  of  the  whole 
text  of  chaps,  i.-xxxv.  is  required  before  exegesis 
can  be  securely  founded,  an  especially  difficult  task, 
for  which  the  test  of  meter  and  artistic  form,  so 
often  suggested,  is  of  very  little  value.  Indeed, 
changes  of  form  by  the  prophet  or  his  disciples  are 
not  excluded  from  consideration;  for  example,  in 
the  great  picture  of  the  judgment  under  the  figure 
of  an  earthquake  in  xxiv.,  at  verse  7  there  is  the 
beginning  of  an  alphabetical  elegy  in  six-lined 
strophes,  the  first  two  strophes  of  which  are  present 
and  complete,  while  of  the  third  only  the  first  half 
is  given.  Similarly  in  xxiii.  16  only  the  beginning 
of  a  known  song  is  cited,  and  this  may  explain  the 
break  at  the  end  of  xxiv.  12. 

Not  to  be  disregarded  are  the  paraphrases  of 

Jonathan,  the  fragments  of  Aquilais,  Theodotion, 

and  Symmachus  as  they  have  come 

^^  SJJ'V  down  with  the  marginal  notes  of  the 
and  Kinds  ▼▼         i         i  ^  %  #  w 

of  Errors  ■"^^"^P'*  ^^^  'rom  the  notes  of  Jerome. 
These  w^ill  at  times  serve  to  indicate 
the  introduction  of  errors  in  later  times.  Thus, 
Jonathan  indicates  in  viii.  14  the  loss  of  "  for  you  " 
after  "  he  shall  be,"  a  conclusion  supported  not  only 
by  the  Vulgate,  but  by  the  second  person  in  the 
Septuagint.  Doubled  readings  or  translations  in 
these  texts  are  often  a  guide  to  the  original  text, 
since  they  point  to  a  misreading  or  a  misunder- 
standing of  a  reading  to  which  such  misunder- 
standing is  a  direct  guide,  as  in  xxxiii.  7,  where 
"  their  valiant  ones  "  was  read  by  the  translators 
in  a  double  sense  as  the  object  of  fear  and  as  the 
subject,  which  led  to  further  changes  in  the  text 
of  the  verse.  The  Septuagint  shows  a  similar 
doubled  reading  in  ii.  16b  through  a  mistake  of 
the  eye  involving  further  changes  in  the  text. 
Sometimes  a  doubled  reading  is  merely  a  mistake 
in  copying  produced  by  itacism,  as  in  viii.  23, 
codex  304.  But  a  critical  text  of  the  Septuagint 
will  show  that  sometimes  the  translator  in  decipher- 
ing his  Hebrew  exemplar  has  in  a  surprising  manner 
gone  wrong  through  too  great  confidence  in  his 
apprehension  of  the  context.  Such  a  case  is  pre- 
sented in  viii.  7-8.  Examinations  of  the  Septua- 
gint make  it  perfectly  clear  that  its  present  text  is 
the  result  of  a  long  period  of  correction  of  a  text 
which  sought  to  give  the  sense  of  the  prophetical 
deliverances  without  having  a  sure  insight  into  the 
meaning  and  the  form  of  the  original.  But  the 
early  text  together  with  the  corrections  themselves 
and  the  differences  between  them  often  put  the 
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student  upon  the  track  of  a  better  Hebrew  text 
ttuin  the  oae  which  has  been  Iransmitted,  There 
is  in  mind  here  not  only  the  IHS  of  xxix.  3  in  the 
Septuagint,  which  alone  explains  why  Yahweh, 
vho  is  bek^^ering  Ariel  in  verse  1.  has  made  men- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Ariel  by  David  in  early  times, 
but  also  the  IM  agapitdi  sou  of  zzvi.  17.  In  this 
latter  case  the  T^v,  which  apparently  lay  before 
the  translator,  goes  back  to  an  original  '^''IIJ?! 
which  belonged  to  verse  IS  and  marks  I'JBD  as 
superfluous,  suggested  indeed  by  the  doubled  Dip 
of  Jonathan. 

Such  cases  as  this,  which  are  frequent,  are  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  student  to  correct  the  errors  and 
BometLmes  the  gape  which  occur  in  the  synagogue 
t«xt  of  the  Hebrew.  Again,  the  original  of  x.  11 
was  doubtless  originally  "  shall  I  not  also  do  so  to 
Samaria  and  her  idols  and  to  Jerusalem  and  her 
imagen."  The  present  text  sets  the  lot  of  Samaria 
BS  a  type  and  prophecy  of  the  lot  of  Jerusalem, 
and  pictuies  the  fall  of  Samaria  as  a  past  event, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  redaction  which  changed 
the  text  of  the  prophet  to  square  with  a  later  his- 
torical situation.  Mistakes  of  pointing  are  also  to 
be  noted,  as  when  nsOE^  in  i.  7  is  thus  pointed 
as  a  Doun  instead  of  TTDO^  aa  a  verb,  or  in  x.  13 
the  waw  in  VDin  and  l^itO  is  given  the  simple 
ahewa  instead  of  kamcts.  Still  worse  is  the  pointing 
^3^  for  121  in  ix.  8,  for  which  the  Sepluagint  has 
llianatot,  "  death."  which  corresponds  closely  to  the 
"  pestilcRoe "  for  which  the  proposed  readii;g 
■tonds.  Accentuation  and  vocalization  are  both 
astray  in  ix.  1,  "  in  the  former  time,"  where  for 
PjrS  abould  be  read  (niPIJ/3  and  the  words  should 
be  joined  with  the  clause  which  goes  before. 
Port  of  the  errors  of  text  are  due  to  the  difli- 
cultiee  which  underlay  the  consonantal  form.  This 
cqiecially  occurs  in  transferring  an  initial  n  to 
tbi:  end  of  the  precedug  word,  but  appears 
alio  in  the  loss  of  the  letter  in  the  middle  or 
cod  of  a  word,  as  when  ubtntt  for  Unb  ntfiM 
woa  given  the  form  DptOK.  A  similar  case  occurs 
in  viu.  6,  where  the  d'ouble  reading  DKt?  nt(1P(D) 
ame  to  be  written  nKPICiO),  and  then  was  changed 
into  ntt  mfO.  Other  changes  are  caused  by  the 
incluHon  in  the  text  of  notes  originally  made  m 
Ibe  maigin,  for  a  eaae  of  which  cf.  vii.  8-9  with 
*«i^  4.  With  such  enlargements  of  the  text  corre- 
qwndolaogaps.whicharc  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
dwnee,  or  which  rest  upon  intended  shortening  of 
therewUngoruponeustomaryabbreviations.  Acase 
of  the  last  is  found  in  viii.  21,  where  "  curse  by  their 
kiagand  their  God  "  should  read  "  curse  the  house 
of  ibeir  king  and  their  God,"  where  the  letter  beth, 
i»pi»*iil«ni  in  the  English  by  "  by,"  is  an  abbrevia- 
lioaoramistokeforbcfA,  "  house."  Between  "  for  " 
■Dd  "  bewl  "  in  viii.  8  has  fallen  out  the  word  K8'K, 
"  I  will  take  away."  If.  as  in  the  lost  case  cited,  a 
word  may  fall  out,  so  frequently  from  a  word  a  tetter 
may  be  missing,  of  which  numerous  examples  might 
be  cited.  To  these  causes  of  change  may  be  added 
cxchangea  o(  letters  which  either  look  or  sound 
alike.    Thus,  in  xi.  4,  ]**lp  demanded  by  the  par- 


allelism appears  as  pK,  and  in  i.  7,  xxv.  2,  and 
xxix.  5,  instead  of  QHI  there  appears  Q'll.  Inten- 
tional amendment  appears  in  the  change  from  the 
third  person  to  the  first  in  v.  3-6,  influenced  by 
verse  2.  Indeed,  the  riddles  of  interpretation  in 
w*hole  sections  of  Isaiah,  such  as  the  six  deliverances 
of  chaps,  ixviii.-xxxv.,  the  section  xxiv.-xxvii., 
and  their  relation  to  other  parts  of  (he  book  require 
OS  a  preliminary  to  their  solution  the  amendment 
of  the  text,  which  is  a  preliminary  to  the  work  of 
the  higher  criticism  and  the  determination  of  the 
time  to  which  these  sections  belong. 

3.  Authorship:  It  is  evident  that  a,  prophet  who 

intervened  in  public  alTairs  in  crises  so  important, 

whose  experiences  were  so  large,  who, 

Authoraw"  '"^^°  '"  '^^  ■l"'^''  "^  P""""**  '''*■  "** 
iaOm^nA.  "nwearyingly  diligent  in  instructing  a 
'  band  of  disciples  with  a  broad  future 
in  view,  employed  writing  not  only  for  the  purpoae 
of  extending  his  personal  activity  beyond  his  im- 
mediate environment,  as.  for  example,  to  the  Israel- 
ites in  exile,  to  the  end  that  they  might  have  his 
words  of  comfort  in  their  original  form,  but  that 
he  had  an  outlook  upoci  the  more  distant  future. 
This  must  have  been  especially  the  case  when  the 
subject  matter  was  issued  at  the  joining-point  of 
the  past  and  the  future  when  old  things  were  be- 
coming new.  when  the  utterances  were  needed  as 
a  means  of  recognizing  God's  work  at  the  time  and 
for  the  time.  It  must  have  been  in  such  a  spirit 
that  the  prophets  wrote  their  books  and  unified 
their  earlier  utterances  in  written  discourse.  They 
were  enabled  in  this  way  to  supplement  by  adding 
historical  notices  and  even  to  refer  to  the  words  of 
earlier  prophets.  Since,  in  the  book  ascribed  to 
Isaiah,  there  exist  in  the  first  person  recollections 
of  the  fifty-second  year  of  U^ziah,  and  in  cloaO 
connection  with  these  and  in  similar  style  discourses 
which  relate  to  affairs  at  least  sixteen  years  lat«f 
in  the  time  of  Ahoz,  and  inasmuch  as  these  latter 
approve  themselves  as  IsaianJc  by  their  congrui^ 
with  Ihe  activities  and  character  of  Isaiah  as  shown 
in  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxvii.,  and  further,  since  in  this 
book  there  appear  whole  series  of  addresses  parallel 
in  matter  with  the  occasions  of  the  time,  and  setting 
forth  the  same  main  idea,  it  is  a  fair  presumption 
that  Isaiah  undertook  a  collection  of  his  prophecies. 
The  question  is  whether  the  present  book  contains 
only  bis  sayings,  or  contains  them  in  full,  or  in  their 
original  order.  Until  this  is  settled,  it  is  of  little 
use  to  quote  what  Siracb,  Ambrosius,  Jerome, 
Cyril,  and  others  down  to  the  present  have  said 
as  to  the  worth  of  Isaiah  from  a  Christian,  ethical, 
or  esthetic  etandpoiot. 

To  judge  of  all   this  a  thoroughly  new  working- 
over  is  required,  a  historical  investigation,  and  for 

this  there  is  no  better  and  no  other 
"■  y  ""•■  starting-pointlhan  Ibe  section  in  ehapB. 
1  -.„°°"n^""''''"'^  I  °  """"worthy  narrative 
'  ^  -ix^      which  has  found  place  also  in  the  Books 

of  Kings(x\-iii,  ISsqq.).  This  narra- 
tive is  interjected  by  the  compiler  of  the  book 
between  two  well-arranged  collections  of  anonymous 
addresses,  the  first  of  which  have  relation  to  the 
Assyrian  period  and  correspond  to  the  contents  of 
clui|'«.  xxxvi.-.-cxxvii.,  while  the  second  series  has 
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relation  to  the  Babylonian  side  and  corresponds  to 
chap,  zxxix.  The  second  of  the  two  series  of 
addresses  begins  with  a  command  to  give  comfort 
as  the  first  closed  with  encouragement  (xxxv.  3 
sqq.);  the  second  comes  to  a  close  in  an  opposition 
of  Edom  and  Zion  (Ix.  1-lxiii.  6)  just  as  does  the 
first  (xxxiii.  13-xxxv.  10).  Since  in  both  the  general 
view  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem  is  that  of  a 
desolate  and  depopulated  region,  to  be  repeopled 
by  the  return  of  the  exiled,  doubtless  the  editor 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that,  of  both  parts,  the 
Isaiah  of  xxxvi.-xxxix.  is  the  prophetic  author. 
It  is  therefore  unscientific  arbitrariness,  instead  of 
setting  apart  chaps,  xxviii.-lxvi.  and  employing 
chaps,  xxviii.-xxxix.  as  the  key  to  xl.-lxvi.,  to 
break  off  after  xxxv.-xxxix.  and  to  imagine  oneself 
in  a  new  region.  He  who  reads  xxxv.  3-4  does  not 
stumble  at  xl.  1;  and  only  he  who  reads  xxviii.- 
xxxix.  can  understand  xlviii.  3-11,  and  can  regard 
the  same  prophet  as  basing  a  second  prediction 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  first.  He  can  apply 
xlii.  19  to  the  downfall  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
and  xliii.  8-10  to  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib, 
and  Ivi.  9-lvii.  21  to  the  end  of  the  Isaianic  times. 
Whoever  dares  to  read  the  six  addresses  of  a  name- 
less prophet  in  xxviii.-xxxv.  beginning  with  "  Woe  '* 
and  to  regard  them  as  Isaianic  as  a  whole  and  to 
follow  this  out  in  such  alleged  exilic  pieces  as  xxxiv.- 
XXXV.  has  no  philosophical  reason  for  the  timidity 
with  which  he  refuses  to  recognize  xl.-lxvi.  as  also 
Isaianic.  A  hindrance  to  this  has  been  the  ob- 
viousness with  which  Cyrus  is  mentioned  even  by 
name,  and  the  assurance  with  which  the  downfall 
of  Babylon  and  the  freeing  of  the  Israelites  is 
announced,  predictions  which  the  modem  construc- 
tion of  all  elements  of  the  prophetic  consciousness 
on  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  of  his  times  seem  to 
make  impossible.  But  the  Servant  of  Yahweh 
who  is  named  Righteous  is  as  concretely  and 
definitely  indicated  as  Cyrus  and  his  relations  to 
Babylon  and  Israel;  and  the  hegemony  of  the 
restored  Jerusalem  and  the  repopulating  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  more  definitely  portrayed  than  the 
downfall  of  Babylon.  And,  although  the  one  fits 
better  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  other 
with  the  Jerusalem  of  Herod's  time,  at  least  in 
externals,  than  with  any  other  prophet  or  with 
the  Jerusalem  of  any  other  time,  yet  the  refusal 
is  made  so  to  relate  the  connections.  If  the  en- 
thusiastic utterances  of  a  prophet  work  out  into 
realization  500  years  later,  why  could  they  not 
with  reference  to  Cyrus?  In  fact,  the  book  does 
not  predict  a  coming  victor  to  bear  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  but  says  of  one  who  has  come  that  he  is 
the  realization  of  predictions  made  long  before  for 
Jerusalem;  the  victory  and  success  of  Cyrus  had 
been  so  directly  indicated  that  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  use  his  victory  only  as  Yahweh  willed, 
and  the  honor  was  to  come  not  to  him,  but  to 
Yahweh  and  his  people.  Thus  Yahweh  had  laid 
violent  hands  upon  the  prophet  when  he  seized 
upon  the  Isaianic  period  in  which  to  bring  before 
the  prophet's  vision  this  picture  of  the  future. 
Isaiah  realized  that  the  present  conqueror  had  been 
predicted  long  before  as  called  from  the  East  to 
carry  out  Yahweh's  purposes  of  punishment,  but 


that  he  had  been  driven  back  when  in  wilfulness  be 
had  attempted  to  go  farther  than  Yahweh's  pur- 
poses had  carried.  Why,  then,  should  he  not 
foresee  a  second  conqueror,  coming  from  the  East 
and  more  completely  realising  God's  designs,  who, 
by  the  very  misfortunes  which  he  brought,  should 
create  the  desire  in  the  heathen  world  for  Yahweh, 
the  only  healing  God,  who  is  to  be  found  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  (xlv.  14-25)  ?  And  why  should 
be  not  foresee  the  prophet  who  should  so  com- 
plete the  work  of  renovation  as  to  bring  about  the 
regeneration  of  the  community?  And  to  what 
prophet  could  such  a  vision  so  appropriately  have 
come  as  to  Isaiah,  a  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  untoward  circumstances,  could  see  around  him 
the  promise  of  a  brilliant  and  righteous  future? 

If  this  be  true,  a  new  exposition  of  chaps,  xl.- 
lxvi.  is  required  (the  view-point  of  which  was  indi- 
cated in  the  Luthensche  Zeitschrift,  1876) 
8.  Author-  i^jj  n  jjg^  investigation  of  the  frame- 

^^3^^  work.  But  it  will  not  do  to  resolve  the 
^2^r  section  into  a  threefold  amingement, 
each  part  having  nine  chapters.  As 
the  first  part  is  introduced  by  xl.  1-11,  the  second 
part  is  prefaced  by  xlviii.  16-22.  The  more  natu- 
rally the  investigation  proceeds,  the  surer  does  it 
become  that  xl.-lxvi.  does  not  as  such  proceed 
from  Isaiah,  but  that  it  arranges  and  works  over 
older  prophecies.  The  tendency  of  modem  criti- 
cism is  to  distinguish  the  "  Servant  of  Yahweh 
section  "  and  a  "  Trito-Isaiah,"  and,  indeed,  as 
many  Isaiahs  as  differences  in  style  suggest;  jret 
by  retaining  for  them  the  name  Isaiah  this  criticism 
follows  a  correct  instinct.  The  editor  urges  chaps, 
xxxvi.-xxxix.  upon  the  reader  as  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  both  xl.-lxvi.  and  xxviii.-xxxv.,  and 
as  the  vindication  of  these  parts  as  Isaianic  in 
substance. 

It  appears  from  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  at  least 
from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  till  after  the 
campaign  of  Sennacherib  the  prophet 
A  S*^hi°  wielded  a  weighty  and  acknowledged 
of  xxvlll  -  authority  with  king,  court,  and  priests, 
2XXT.  ^^^  ^^  made  predictions  which  were 
observably  realized,  that  he  assured 
the  continuance  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  beyond 
the  period  of  Assyrian  stress  and  storm,  while 
Assyria  was  to  become  a  possession  of  Babylon; 
but  besides  this,  it  is  clear  that  Hezekiah's  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  the  Assyrian  demands  rested  upon 
Isaiah's  warnings  and  promises,  and  that  the  prophet 
was  the  responsible  guarantor  of  a  seemingly  im- 
possible fortunate  issue.  Indeed,  xxxvii.  26  indi- 
cates a  prediction  by  Isaiah  of  the  Assyrian  victories 
before  Sennacherib's  appearance.  Upon  the  verifi- 
cation of  this  word  of  Yahweh  as  the  Lord  of  the 
world  was  built  the  assurance  that  in  the  very 
moment  when  Assyrian  victories  were  made  the 
basis  of  belief  that  Yahweh  was  overcome  the  im- 
potence of  the  Assyrian  against  him  would  be  made 
manifest,  and  this  dispensation  would  reveal  deci- 
sively Yahweh's  relation  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the 
Davidic  house.  In  view  of  this,  the  six  woes  which 
appear  indissolubly  woven  together  in  chaps,  xxviii.- 
xxxv.  impress  one  as  rendering  exactly  the  historical 
position  of  the  Isaiah  of  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.  and 
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ms  bekxDgiiig  to  the  texture  of  thought  whieh  is 
there  demonatrably  that  of  Isaiah.  It  may  be  asked 
whether  these  were  put  together  by  the  prophet  or 
by  one  of  his  disciples  out  of  his  deliverances.  A 
doubt  has  been  raised  by  the  passage  zxz.  6-7, 
a  piece  which  is  related  to  the  *'  burdens  "  of  chaps. 
xxj.-TTJi.;  but  the  interconnection  of 'zxz.  5  with 
verse  8  indicates  a  continuity  of  thought.  More- 
over, chaps,  xxxiii.-xxzv.  are  inseparably  bound 
together,  as  was  long  ago  recognised  by  Ewald; 
the  direction  in  xxziv.  1  sqq.  to  all  peoples  to  listen 
to  the  story  of  the  coming  judgment  is  parallel  to 
that  in  zxxiii.  13  warning  the  nations  to  take  to 
heart  the  judgment  upon  the  Assyrian  host.  If  they 
do  this,  they  may  be  exempt  from  the  general  judg- 
ment to  be  executed  upon  the  peoples  hostile  to 
Yahweh,  which  is  to  find  its  chief  exemplification  in 
the  punishment  of  Idumea  (xxxiv.  6).  Yet  when 
Ewald  remarked  that  xxxv.  must  be  regarded  as 
Isaianic,  while  of  xxxiv.  so  much  can  not  be  cer- 
tainly aflirmed,  he  was  within  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability, since  it  is  likely  that  the  prophet  here  used 
earlier  predictions.  The  passage  xxxiv.-xxxv. 
would  never  have  been  taken  for  exilic  had  not 
first  the  waste  in  xxxv.  been  arbitrarily  and  imnatu- 
rally  regarded  as  the  desert  between  Babylon  and 
Judea,  and  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  "  book  of 
Yahweh  "  of  xxxiv.  16  had  not  been  foolishly  re- 
garded as  the  book  of  our  prophet.  This  book  is 
indeed  the  book  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  the  future 
worid-king  Yahweh  has  entered  the  names  of  his 
peoples  with  their  provinces  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.),  a  book 
that  was  known  to  Isaiah  (iv.  3);  while  the  play 
of  this  pictorial  representation  of  the  depopulation 
of  a  land  exactly  corresponds  to  that  in  xxxiii.  23, 
in  XXX.  32-33,  23-24,  and  to  the  taunting,  enig- 
matical character  which  all  these  discourses  show. 
If  now  chape,  xxxiii.-xxxv.  belong  together  as  a 
sixth  discourse,  Isaiah  is  the  originator,  and  the 
present  arrangement  corre^xmds  to  his  intention. 
Then  the  foreign  elements,  whether  by  another 
author  or  by  himself  from  another  occasion,  can 
not  be  separated  from  the  whole.  It  is  a  distortion 
to  regard  xxviii.  1-6  as  an  oracle  concerning  Sa- 
maria; rather  is  xxviii.  the  first  of  six  oracles  about 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  dating  from  the  time  before 
the  fall  of  the  northern  kingdom  as  a  state,  and 
belonging  with  iv.  2  sqq.,  as  the  resemblance  be- 
tween that  passage  and  xxviii.  5-6  shows.  It  is 
true  that  here,  as  in  ii.-iv.,  the  prophet  has  em- 
pbyed  other  oracles,  either  his  own  or  those  of 
another  prophet;  moreover,  to  remove  xxviii.  1-6 
would  leave  what  followed  without  a  beginning 
and  destroy  the  cycle  of  oracles.  Accordingly  the 
prophet  aiid  the  ^itor  of  these  six  deliverances  are 
essentiaUy  the  same,  while  the  relation  is  different 
from  that  in  xl.-lxvi.  But  the  editor  put  these 
passages  before  xxxvi.-xxxix.  as  he  put  xl.-lxvi. 
after  them  because  of  their  formally  and  essentially 
iimilar  situation.  Isaiah  could  not  publish  this 
book  without  indicating  his  part  in  it;  and  it  is 
possible  that  Isa.  i.  was  the  introduction  to  the 
book  xxviii.-xxxv.  when  Isaiah  or  his  disciple  pub- 
lushed  it  as  a  monument  of  his  activity  in  the 
brilUant  prophetic  period  of  Heaekiah  for  the  fol- 
kiwing  generation,  and  that  the  editor  inserted 


between  i.  and  xxviii.  the  parts  which  have  their 
own  titles  (ii.  1  and  xiii.  1). 

There  is  now  in  our  possession  an  assured  basis 
from  which  to  consider  and  decide  how  far  the  two 

sections  ii.-xii.  and  xiii.-xxvii.,  which 

toM  ^'    ^^^®*'*  Isaiah's  name,  do  so  with  justice. 

ii.-xii      '^^^  ^  i^ot  only  a  large  number  of 

parallels  with  chaps,  xxviii.-xxxix., 
but  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  in  situation, 
in  spite  of  the  intermingling  of  varied  fragments 
and  complete  sections.  There  come  out  partic- 
ularly the  ingratitude  and  obstinacy  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  and  the  consequently  necessary  puiging 
by  punishment  (ii.-iv.).  It  seems  credible  that 
Isaiah  himself  arranged  ii.-iv.;  and  as  he  surely 
wrote  vi.  and  xii.  as  components  of  a  connected 
whole,  all  the  individual  parts  of  v.-xii.  are  trace- 
able to  him,  though  that  interpolations  have  taken 
place  need  not  be  denied.  It  is  possible  that  these 
last  were,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
attributed  to  Isaiah,  and  that  the  editor  had  the 
book  in  manuscript  form  before  him  in  which  the 
individual  pieces  had  been  inserted  unintelligently 
among  others  which  were  then  laid  aside  or  put  in 
other  connections,  and  that  transpositions  were 
made  which  brought  these  parts  into  positions  earlier 
or  later  in  the  book  than  they  originaUy  occupied. 

In  the  second  part,  which  separates  into  the  four 
"  burdens  "  of  xiii.-xviii.  and  the  six  of  xix.-xxiii., 

there  are  certain  guiding  threads  which 
pj^P-    come  both  from  i.-xii.  and  from  xxviii.- 

xiii.-xzvii.  ^°°^-  "^^  "  burden  "  of  the  beasts  of 
the  South  in  xxx.  6  sqq.  finds  its  coun- 
terparts in  the  "  burdens  "  of  xix.-xxiii. ;  and  xxxiv. 
1  sqq.  agrees  with  xviii.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
note  of  the  leveling  of  the  heights  found  in  chap  ii. 
is  repeated  in  xix.  and  xxiii.,  while  the  doing  away  of 
the  lordship  of  Jacob  and  of  the  remains  of  Damas- 
cus in  xviii.  12  sqq.  is  anticipated  in  viii.  7-10. 
Indeed,  chap,  xviii.  comes  into  connection  with 
both  xi.  11  and  Ixvi.  20-21  in  its  thought  of  the 
return  of  the  Hebrews  from  distant  lands.  The 
"  burdens  "  are  marked  out  from  aU  other  prophetic 
oracles  by  the  fact  that  they  bear  the  impress  of 
having  been  delivered  in  the  ecstatic  state,  and 
besides  this  they  deal  with  the  immense  or  the 
distant  in  time.  They  take  on  a  different  coloring 
entirely  from  those  prophecies  which  come  out  of 
the  prophet's  own  life  or  relate  to  the  history  of 
the  times.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  they  are 
separated  from  the  other  deliverances  of  the  prophet 
and  appear  as  cycles  of  deliverances  distinguished 
by  their  tone.  So  their  titles  arise  from  a  catch- 
word, or  a  subject,  or  a  locality,  or  an  emblem, 
some  of  which  can  be  shown  to  rest  upon  mistakes 
of  the  text  (xxi.  1).  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  necessary  to  ask  whether  they  are  arranged  after 
the  literary  ideas  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  oracle  on  Philistia  (xiv.  29  sqq.), 
the  people  on  the  western  border,  passes  on  in  xv.- 
xvi.  to  Moab  and  Edom,  on  the  east  and  southeast, 
and  in  xvii.  1  to  Damascus  and  the  Holy  Land  in 
order  to  portray  the  extreme  need  in  Israel  and  the 
overpowering  revolution  in  the  salvation  of  Jeru- 
salem (xviii.  7).  This  corresponds  to  the  way  in 
which  Amos  reached  the  expression  of  the  judg- 
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ment  upon  Israel  (Amos  i.-ii).  In  xv.-zvi.  Isaiah 
has  so  remodeled  an  old  prophecy  that  it  now  has 
a  relation  to  the  foregoing  **  burden  ";  x.  5-12  is 
specificaUy  Isaianic,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  at 
least  three  of  these  *'  burdens  "  is  his.  But  there  is  a 
clear  connection  of  these  with  the  oracle  in  xvii. 
12-xviii.  7,  which  shows  a  deliverance  in  Zion  and  the 
substitution  of  the  government  of  a  Davidic  rule  in 
place  of  that  of  the  condcnuied  tyrant  of  the  peoples. 
This  tyrant,  the  king  of  the  satirical  song  in  xiv.  4 
sqq.,  is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  tyranny  which 
is  opposed  to  God,  which  subdues  the  world  and 
oppresses  God's  people,  but  is  cast  into  the  depth  of 
Hades.  By  his  overthrow  Yahweh  frees  the  world 
of  its  incubus,  and  Zion  becomes  the  refuge  of  the 
peoples  under  the  Davidic  d>iiasty.  Similarly,  the 
downfall  of  Babylon  is  pictured  in  xiii.,  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  chap  xix.  the  tyrant  who  oppresses 
the  Egyptians  is  this  same  ideal  tyrant  by  whose 
overthrow  Egypt  is  to  become  a  province  of  Canaan. 
The  explanation  of  the  position  of  xxi.-xxii.  be- 
tween the  entirely  parallel  "  burdens  "  of  xix.-xx. 
and  xxiii.  is  more  difficult.  In  xxi.  clearly  the  fate 
of  heathen  cities  is  determined  by  the  decrees  of 
Yahweh,  for  the  execution  of  which  the  watchers 
are  waiting.  Chap.  xxii.  shows  a  contrast  in  the 
view  of  the  valley  of  vision,  where  the  watcher, 
bewails  the  coming  misfortune,  while  in  the  second 
part  the  expectations  of  Shebna  for  a  quiet  death 
f.nd  honorable  burial  in  a  chosen  place  are  pre- 
dicted to  bo  baseless.  The  two  chapters  seem  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  purgation  of  sin  through 
death,  out  of  which  resurrection  is  to  come.  But 
this  is  related  to  the  portrayal  in  xxiv.  The  suc- 
ceeding chapters  seem  to  portray  like  processes 
through  which  alike  Israel  and  the  nations  are  to 
pass,  the  particular  judgments  upon  the  nations 
which  have  been  passed  in  review  being  generalized 
until  there  comes  into  view  the  salvation  of  the 
once  rejected  people,  awakened  into  new  life  (xxvi. 
1-19,  cf.  ix.  2).  So  that  in  the  second  half  the  ruling 
idea  is  the  universal  kingdom  of  Yahweh  as  it  arises 
out  of  the  judgment  of  the  nations  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  human  might  and  centers  of  power,  the 
earthly  representation  of  which  is  the  throne  and 
city  of  David  raised  to  a  glorious  eminence. 

The  transmission  and  arrangement  of  this  book 
demand  of  the  reader  that  he  view  as  the  source  of 

its  peculiar  prophetic  content  and  as 

f  th*^*  its  predictive  subject  the  historically 

»^.4.4«^4^4^J  known    Isaiah,    who    orally    and    by 

wntmg  sought  to  mold  public  opmion 
and  reared  up  by  esoteric  instruction  the  followers 
and  disciples  (viii.  16  sqq.,  lix.  21)  who  were  heirs 
of  his  prophecy  to  continue  his  testimony.  These 
heirs  of  Isaianic  prophecy  received  his  testimony 
and  made  it  fruitful  partly  by  publishing  in  book 
form  his  oral  and  written  testimony  for  '*  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  **  (i.  1),  and  partly  by  reproducing 
in  the  circles  of  the  faithful  the  esoteric  instruction 
given  them  (xlviii.  16)  and  making  it  the  basis 
and  guide  of  their  addresses.  In  order  to  preserve 
essentially  and  in  completeness  the  testimony  of 
Isaiah,  these  developments  of  Isaianic  contents 
required  later  fixation  in  writing  and  union  with 
the  then  existing  book  of  Isaiah.    Since  the  author 


of  the  addition  in  Ixiii.  7-lxvi.  24,  whose  theodicy 
reproduces  Isaianic  declarations,  looked  back  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  since  the  preacher 
of  xli.  1  sqq.  had  seen  the  victorious  inarch  of  Cyrus, 
the  origin  of  the  present  book  is  later  than  550  b.c. 
This  method  of  treating  the  Isaianic  deliverances, 
apart  from  other  results,  was  worked  out  in  abbrevi- 
ations (as  in  ii.-iv.),  enrichment  (as  in  the  Ijrrics 
of  the  Deutero-Isaiah),  and  reinterpretation  (e.g., 
xiv.  5  sqq.).  In  view  of  these  results  fuller  justice 
is  done  the  book  if  its  relation  to  the  historical 
Isaiah  is  the  guide  to  its  exegesis  than  if  the  tradi- 
tion regarding  its  authorship  is  disregarded  and  its 
authors  are  scattered  along  through  the  centuries. 

(August  Klostermann.) 
ni.  The  Critical  View:  The  Book  of  Isaiah  in 
its  present  form  is  very  generally  regarded  as 
possessing  a  certain  unity  of  plan  and  purpose. 
The  traditional  view  has  from  time  immemorial 
discovered,  in  this  unity,  the  pen  of  a  single  author, 

Isaiah,  the  contemporary  of  Heaeldah, 
1.  The      while  recent  critical  scholarship  main- 
Problem,    tains   that  this  writing  was  arranged 

and  edited  by  some  unknown  scribe 
or  scribes,  acting  as  diaskeuasts  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  first  century  B.C.  In  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  after  Ddderlein  (1775)  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  first  threw  serious  doubt 
on  the  genuineness  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  a  fragmentary 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  this  prophetic  work 
gradually  gained  in  popularity.  The  latter  view 
was  first  enunciated  by  Koppe  in  his  notes  to 
Bishop  Lowth's  work  on  Isaiah  (1779-^1).  Kop- 
pe's  theory,  that  the  canonical  Book  of  Isaiah 
was  made  up  of  eighty-five  fragments,  never  won 
general  acceptance  as  it  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Hebraist  Gesenius  and  the  commentator 
Hitzig.  But  a  new  form  of  the  fragmentary  hy- 
pothesis (see  below,  §§3  sqq.),  differing  materi- 
ally from  that  of  Koppe,  has  won  many  adherents 
among  Biblical  scholars  since  it  was  brilliantly  ad- 
vocated by  Duhm  (1892),  Cheyne  (1895),  and 
Marti  (1900). 

To  understand  fully  the  history  of  critical  opin- 
ion, and  especially  its  latest  phases,  one  must  note 
the  structure  of  the  book.  All  conunentators, 
modem  as  well  as  ancient,  have  observed  the  three- 
fold division  into  which  the  Book  of  Isaiah  natu- 
rally falls:    (1)   i.-xxxv.,  (2)  xxxvi.-xxxix.,  (3)  xL- 

Ixvi.     The  second    of    these    groups, 

8.  Strac-  giving  an  account  of  Isaiah's  activity 

ture  of     in  the  crisis  produced  by  Sennacherib's 

the  Book,    invasion,  701  B.C.,  was  excerpted  from 

the  Book  of  Kings,  d^hapters  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.  form  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  main 
sections  of  the  work.  The  passages  on  one  side 
differ  from  those  on  the  other  in  historical  back- 
ground, point  of  view,  theological  conceptions,  dic- 
tion and  phraseology.  The  earUer  chapters  reflect 
the  historical  changes  and  movements  of  740-701 
B.C.;  the  monarchs  mentioned — Hezekiah,  Sargon 
(xx.  1),  Sennacherib  (xxxvi.,  xxxvii.  17,  21,  37), 
and  Merodach-Baladan  (xxxix.  1) — are  those  of 
the  eighth  century.  In  the  third  section  (xl.-lxvi.) 
C}rrus  is  in  the  flood  tide  of  his  victorious  career 
(xliv.  28,  xiv. ;  cf .  xli.  2-3, 25,  etc.) ;  the  Assyrian  has 
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dkappeared  tram  the  stage  of  history,  and  in  his 
stead  Israel's  oppressors  are  the  Babylonians  (xliii. 
14,  25,  zhdL  1  sqq.,  xlviii.  14,  20).  In  the  third 
seetioQ  Jerusalem  is  described  as  lying  in  ruins  and 
desolate  (xtiv.  26b,  hriii.  12,  bd.  4,  bdii.  18,  bdv. 
10-11),  while  in  the  first  part  she  is  still  standing, 
the  object  of  her  enemies'  attacks  and  the  special 
md  of  Jehovah  (L-zxix.  1-8,  36-39).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  distinguishing  features,  the  two  parts 
differ  greatly  in  spirit;  the  latter  is  a  book  of  con- 
solation, the  very  first  word  being  "  comfort " 
(zL  1).  while  the  former  is  made  up  of  threatening 
and  judgment,  the  tone  of  arraignment  struck  in 
ehap.  i.  appearing  in  one  form  or  other  clear  through 
to  diap.  xzzv.  While  in  this  connection  stress  is 
Dot  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  phraseology  is  in 
striking  contrast,  as  this  frequently  leads  to  a  me- 
dianical  argument,  the  difference  in  diction  may 
not  be  passed  over  lightly,  as  the  careful  reader 
notices  the  change  even  in  the  English  version, 
while  one  accust<»ned  to  using  Hebrew  almost  in- 
stinctively notes  the  passing  from  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture in  a  style  "  condensed,  lapidary  and  plastic/' 
to  one  that  is  clear  and  flowing.  In  chaps,  i.- 
TTTiT  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  majesty  of 
Yahweh  (iL  10  sqq.,  17,  19  sqq.,  x.  5  sqq.,  etc.),  in 
xL-lxvi.  on  his  inlGinitude  (xl.  12-26-xli.  4,  etc.),  in 
the  third  section  the  personal  Messiah  is  depicted 
ss  the  righteous  and  suffering  servant  (xlii.  1-4, 
xltx.  1-6,  L  4-9,  lu.  13-liu.  12)  instead  of  the  ideal 
long  of  the  future  (vii.  14,  ix.  1-6,  xi.  1-5). 

Such  differences  as  these   were   deemed   valid 
grounds  for  dating  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  in  the  sixth  century 
by  almost  every  great  conmientator  of  the  last  cen- 
tury (Gesenius,  Ewald,  Knobel,  Dillmann,  Delitzsch 
in   his   last    edition,    Cheyne,  OreUi, 

t.  Beaults  Duhm,  G.  A.  Smith).    Dillmann  char- 
of         acterised  this  view  as  **  one  of  the  sur- 

Crltioicm.  est  results  of  modem  literary  investi- 
gation." Since  Delitzsch  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  conunentary  (1889)  went  over  to  this 
pOBition,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  no  scientific 
exegetieal  work  has  held  to  the  traditional  view  of 
the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  In  America  the 
tTngnmrnt  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  to  the  sixth  century 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  magazine  articles  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Green  of  Princeton  {Preibyierian  and 
Urfonmed  Review,  vol.  iii.),  but  this  school  of  theol- 
ogy has  produced  no  work  of  exposition  on  the 
propheeieB  of  Isaiah  since  the  appearance  of  that 
ecMnmentary  of  first  rank  by  J.  A.  Alexander  (1846, 
rev.  ed.  1865).  The  argument  from  **  the  analogy 
ci  prophecy  "  worked  this  complete  revolution  in 
critical  opinion.  That  a  prophet  primarily  ad- 
dresses his  contemporaries;  that,  however  far  he 
Biay  project  himself  into  the  future,  his  point  of  de- 
parture is  his  own  age;  that  he  paints  the  distant 
seene  of  the  remotest  future  in  the  colors  of  his 
own  day;  that  he  plants  his  feet  firmly  upon  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  before  he  attempts  to  scan 
the  distant  horison — ^these  are  principles  recog- 
nised as  axiofnatic  by  all  interpreters  of  prophecy. 
If  they  are  correctly  assimied,  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  can 
not  be  aasigDed  to  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz.  In 
(set,  the  e^c  background  of  these  chapters  has 
been  reeogniaed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  de- 


fenders of  the  Isaianic  authorship,  but  it  has  been 
attributed  to  '*  the  prophet's  ideal  point  of  view  " 
(Keil;  cf.  Hengstenberg). 

Having  attained  this  result,  criticism  did  not 
halt,  for  the  argimient  from  the  analogy  of  proph- 
ecy will  not  leave  the  first  part  of  the  work  intact 
(chaps,  i.-xxxv.).    As  early  as  Eichhom  (1783)  it 

was  applied  to  this  section,  and  re- 

*•  J^^^"   suited  in  the  denial  of  the  genuineness 

T^^     ®^  *   number   of   passages.     (1)  The 

i.-xzjdx     ^""^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^^  Babylon  (xiii.  1- 

xiv.  23)  was  assigned  to  the  Babylo- 
nian exile,  because  the  Medes  are  mentioned  as  the 
instruments  of  the  destruction  (xiii.  17),  and  Baby- 
lon is  described  as  the  supreme  world  power  of  that 
age  (xiii.  11,  19,  xiv.  4-5,  12  sqq.,  16-17).  (2)  In 
the  critical  disposition  of  passages,  xxi.  1-10  is 
naturally  associated  with  xiii.  1-xiv.  23,  for  in  it 
the  prophet  describes  the  fall  of  Babylon,  and  re- 
fers to  Elam  and  Media  (verse  2)  in  terms  which 
would  be  more  natural  to  a  prophet  of  the  sixth 
century  than  to  Isaiah  of  the  eighth.  (3)  With 
these  two  sections  just  noted  go  chaps,  xxxiv.  and 
XXXV.  The  latter  is  a  beautiful  lyric  which  is  a 
mosaic  of  phrases  and  imagery  borrowed  from  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah  (the  title  provisionally  assigned  to  the 
author  of  part  three) ;  the  former  is  assigned  to  the 
exile,  because  of  the  bitter  hatred  and  dire  ven- 
geance against  Edom  which  it  breathes  (xxxiv.  5 
sqq.,  8  sqq.;  cf.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7).  (4)  While,  in  re- 
gard to  the  section  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii.  there  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  Isaiah,  no 
consensus  of  opinion  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
age  to  which  it  should  be  assigned.  Conservative 
critics  are  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  placing  it  in 
the  days  of  the  Persian  empire.  Dates,  varying 
from  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (520-485)  to 
that  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (359-339),  have  been 
given.  Here  the  argument  from  Biblical  theology 
overshadows  that  based  upon  the  analogy  of  proph- 
ecy. No  explicit  historical  references  occur;  the 
imagery  is  apocalyptic  in  character,  which  in  itself 
points  to  the  age  of  the  decay  of  prophecy.  The 
writer's  ideas  of  the  future  life — immortality,  xxv. 
8,  and  the  resurrection,  xxvi.  19 — are  distinct  ad- 
vances on  those  of  Isaiah's  age,  but  the  traces  of 
Persian  angelology  conmionly  aUeged  are  not  so 
evident.  (Mtical  opinion  is  divided  about  the  age 
of  chap,  xxiii.  The  only  reason  for  denying  the 
Isaianic  character  of  this  passage  is  the  occurrence 
of  the  phrase  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  " 
(verse  13).  The  text  is  extremely  uncertain  and 
has  led  to  emendations;  instead  of  Chaldeans, 
Ewald  suggested  Canaanites,  and  Duhm  offers  Chit- 
tim.  It  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  Isaianic 
passage  to  be  assigned  either  to  723  or  to  701  b.c. 
Such  was  the  view  of  critical  scholarship  before 
the  rise  of  the  modem  fragmentary  hypothesis 
which  has  been  advocated  by  Duhm  and  Marti  in 
their  conmientaries  (1892,  1900),  and  by  Cheyne 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (1895). 
These  three  exegetes  leave  only  a  very  small  part 
of  chaps,  i.-xxxix.  to  Isaiah,  and  Cheyne  has  tersely 
enunciated  the  principles  and  results  of  this  school, 
''  It  is  too  bold  to  maintain  that  we  still  have  any 
collection  of  Isaianic  prophecies  which  in  its  pres- 
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ent  form  goes  back  to  the  period  of  the  prophet  ** 
(EB,  ii.  2194).  Gheyne  in  his  IntroducHon  to  the 
Book  qf  Isaiah  assigns  only  the  following  passages 
of  i.-TTTiT.  to  Isaiah:  i.  &-31,  u.  6-21,  iu.  1.  4-5, 
8-9  (2-3,  6-7  may  be  Isaianic),  12-15,  16-17,  24, 
V.  1-14,  17-22,  2a-25b,  26-29,  vi.  1-13,  vii.  2^8a, 
9-14,  16,  18-20,  viii.  1-1,  5-6,  7a,  8-18,  ix.  7-12, 
15-x.  4,  X.  5-9,  13,-14,  28-32,  xiv.  24-27  (omit 
25b),  29-32,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  1-6,  9-14,  xviii.  1-6, 
XX.  1,  3-6,  xxi.  16  sqq.,  xxii.  1-5,  6-9a,  llb-14, 
15a,  16-18,  xxui.  1-2,  3(?),  4,  6-12,  14,  xxviii,  1- 

4,  7-19,  21-22,  xxix.  l-4a,  6.  9-10,  13-14,  xxix.  15, 
XXX.  l-7a,  8-17b,  xxxi.  l-5a. 

Before  the  advent  of  this  fragmentary  school, 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  was  looked  upon  as  a  literary  unity, 
and  was  attributed  to  a  single  prophet,  commonly 
termed  the  **  Great  Unknown  of  the  Exile ''  or 
Deutero-Isaiah.  This  prophecy  was  regarded  as 
falling  into  three  sections  marked  by 

*•  A^-  the  refrain  xlviii.  22,  Ivu.  21  (RQck- 
J2^     ert,    Hitrig,    and    DeUtisch).     Ewald 

»1.-1»^  firat  propounded  a  theory,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  one  now  to  be  consid- 
ered. He  maintained  that  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  was  a  col- 
lection of  **  pamphlets  or  fly-leaves  which  the 
surging  stream  of  time  drew  forth,  one  after  an- 
other, from  the  prophet."  The  writer  arranged 
these  pamphlets  in  two  books,  xl.-xlviii.,  xlix.-lx., 
to  which  were  added  an  epilogue,  bd.  1-lxiii.  6,  and 
an  appendix,  Ixiii.  7-lxvi.  24.  According  to  Ewald, 
Deutero-Isaiah  borrowed  xl.  1,  2,  Hi.  13-liii.  12, 
Ivi.  9-lvii.  11  from  a  prophet  of  Manasseh's  reign, 
and  Ivii.  1-lix.  20  from  a  contemporary  of  Ezekiel. 
Dillmann  and  his  school  have  always  stood  for  the 
substantial  unity  of  this  section  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  (cf.  Dillmann's  KommerUary  ed.  Kittel,  Leip- 
sic,  1898).  The  earlier  efforts  to  deny  the  unity  of 
Deutero-Isaiah  bore  fruit  in  the  commentary  of 
Duhm  already  mentioned.  In  this  epoch-making 
book,  Duhm  maintained  that  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  is  the 
work  of  three  different  writers.  (1)  Deutero- 
Isaiah  is  reduced  to  xl.-lv.,  and  then  one-fourth  of 
its  contents  is  subtracted  as  later  additions.  Deu- 
tero-Isaiah is  supposed  to  have  written  his  work 
about  540  b.c.  in  Lebanon  or  Phenicia.  Duhm  re- 
gards the  following  verses  as  later  additions:    xl. 

5,  31b,  xU.  5,  xlu.  12,  15-24,  xUii.  20b,  21,  xUv.  9- 
20,  28b,  xlv.  10,  13b,  xlvi.  6-8,  xlvii.  3a,  14b,  xlviii. 
1  in  part,  2,  4,  5b,  7b,  8b-10,  16b-19,  22,  1.  10,  11, 
U.  11,  16,  18,  lu.  3-6,  liv.  15,  17b,  Iv.  3a,  7.  (2) 
From  chaps,  xl.-lv.  several  passages,  the  so-called 
'*  Servant  of  Yahweh  Songs  "  (xlii.  1-4,  xlix.  1-6, 
1.  4-9,  lii.  13-liii.  12),  were  exscinded  and  assigned 
to  a  later  date.  Duhm  takes  pains  to  show  that 
these  lyrics  are  dependent  on  Jeremiah,  Job,  and 
Deutero-Isaiah,  although  the  last-named  does  not 
show  any  acquaintance  with  them.  The  Servant 
of  Yahweh  Songs  were  read  by  Trito-Isaiah,  and 
influenced  Malachi;  the  literary  connections  thus 
traced  point  to  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  as  their 
author.  Marti  differs  from  Duhm  in  regarding 
these  songs  as  an  integral  part  of  Deutero-Isaiah. 
(3)  The  closing  section,  chaps.  Ivi.-lxvi.,  is  attrib- 
uted to  a  third  writer,  who  is  designated  Trito- 
Isaiah.     He  writes  in  the  same  measure  as  Deutero- 


Isaiah,  imitates  his  style,  and  agrees  with  him  in 
proclaiming  the  future  glory  of  Jerusalem.  From 
the  internal  evidence,  it  is  argued  that  he  was  a 
resident  of  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  shortly  before  the 
mission  of  Nehemiah.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Cheyne  analyses  this  section,  and  regards  it  as  a 
compilation  from  several  sources. 

Sanity  and  common  sense  suggest  that  the  liter- 
ary criticism  of  the  fragmentists  has  overreached 
itself.  The  arguments  from  the  analogy  of  proph- 
ecy and  Biblical  theology  as  applied  by  Cheyne, 

Duhm,  and  Marti  necessarily  imply  a 
6.  Ckm-  minute  knowledge  of  history  such  as 
elusion,     we  do  not  possess.    While  this  is  true, 

historical  criticism  has  reached  some 
assured  results.  It  has  been  proved  that  chaps, 
xxxvi.-xxxix.  were  excerpted  from  the  Book  of 
Kings,  and  certain  passages  of  chaps.  L-xxxix.  can 
not  have  been  written  by  Isaiah  (see  above).  The 
literary  history  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  is  not  as  simple 
as  it  once  was  supposed  to  be.  Of  these  chapters, 
xl.-lv.  may  confidently  be  assigned  to  Deutero- 
Isaiah,  xl.-xlviii.  being  written  in  the  exile  (c 
546),  and  xlix. -1  v.  in  Palestine  shortly  after  the  re- 
turn. The  manner  and  date  of  origin  of  Ivii.-lxvi. 
can  not  be  determined  with  certainty;  probably 
they  were  written  in  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  were  the  product  of  a  school  of  writers  rather 
than  of  a  single  pen.  James  A.  Kelso. 

BiBUOGEArHT:  On  the  Life  ^nd  Timee  of  Isaiah  the  beet 
work  is  8.  K.  Driver.  /eaioA,  hit  Life  and  Timet,  London, 
1893.  Consult  further:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  lAfe  and  THmas  c/ZmmA 
lUuMtraUd  hy  Contemporary  MonumenU,  ib.  1889;  J.  Mein- 
hold,  Jetaia  und  $eine  Zeit,  Freiburg.  1898:  R.  Sinker. 
HeMtkiah  and  Hit  Age,  ib.  1897;  F.  KOchler.  Die  Std- 
lung  det  PropheUn  Jetaia  tum  Politik  teiner  teU,  TQbinflen, 
1906;  DB.  ii  485-486;  EB,  ii  2180-2190;  /IP.  vi.  636- 
636;  F.  WUke.  Jttaja  und  Attur,  Leipsic.  1906. 

On  the  text  consult  A.  Klostennann,  Dmderojttaja, 
Munich.  1893;  T.  K.  Cheyne.  Nottt  and  CriHcitmt  on  Cl« 
Hdtrtw  Text  cf  Itaiah,  London.  1868;  idem.  Itaiah,  in 
SBOT;  idem.  Critica  Biblica,  London.  1904;  R.  L.  Ottley. 
Book  of  Itaieih  aeeording  to  the  LXX.,  2  voIa..  New  York, 
1904-07;  G.  H.  Box.  The  Bookcfltoiah,  London.  1908. 

The  two  best  commentaries  on  the  book  are  by  F. 
Delitssch.  2  vols..  Leipsic.  1889,  Eng.  transl..  2  vols.. 
London,  1891-92  (conKrvative),  and  J.  Skinner,  in  Cam' 
bndoe  Bible,  2  vols.,  Cambridge.  1896-98  (critical).  The 
book  has  been  con.<itantly  the  subject  of  comment,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  is  contained  in  the  worke  of 
C.  Vitringa.  2  vols..  Basel.  1732;  R.  Lowth.  London,  1778 
and  often  (marked  out  new  lines  by  introducing  the  eub- 
jeot  of  the  poetry  of  the  book);  W.  Gescnius,  2  vols., 
Leipsic  1821  (philological);  F.  Hitag.  Heidelberg.  1888; 
F.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Leipsic.  1835;  E.  Henderson,  London, 
1857;  H.  Ewald,  Stuttgart.  1868.  Eng.  transL.  London, 
1875-80;  K.  A.  Knobel,  ed.  L.  Diestel  Leipsic.  1872; 
J.  A.  Alexander,  2  vols..  New  York.  1875;  W.  Kay,  in 
Bible  Commentary,  New  York,  1875;  B.  Neteler.  MOnster, 
1876;  F.  W.  Weber,  NOrdlingen,  1876;  8.  R,  Driver  and 
A.  Neubauer,  The  63d  Chapter  of  Itaiah  according  to  Jewiek 
Interpretert,  2  vols..  Oxford,  1876-77;  A.  le  Hir,  Paris, 
1877;  8.  Sharpe.  London.  1877;  W.  Urwick.  The  Servani 
of  Jehovah,  It.  Hi.  IS-liii.  19,  Edinburgh,  1877;  T.  R. 
Bu-ks.  London.  1878;  A.  HeUigstedt,  Halle.  1878;  K.  W. 
E.  Nigelsbach.  Bielefeld,  1877,  Eng.  transl..  New  York. 
1878  (in  Lange);  F.  KOstlin,  Beriin,  1879;  J.  W.  Nutt, 
Commentary  on  Isaiah  by  Rabbi  Eleaxer  of  Beaivuoemei, 
irttfc  Notice  of  Mediaeval  French  and  Spanith  Exegetit, 
London.  1879;  J.  M.  Rodwell,  ib.  1881;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
7*^  Book  of  Itaiah  ChronologicaUy  Arranged,  London.  1884; 
CommenUxry,  2  vols.,  ib.  1881-84;  G.  A.  Smith.  2  vols., 
1890;  H.  G.  Mitchell.  Itaiah  i.-xii..  New  York.  1897; 
A.  Dilbnann,  ed.  R.  Kittel.  Leipsic,  1898;  E.  Kdnig.  Tht 
ExiUt'  Book  of  Contolation,  Edinburgh.  1899;  A.  Con- 
damin.  Paris,  1905. 
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On  the  subject  of  the  "  Servant  "  consult:  J.  Forbes, 
rW  8€nami  1/  ike  Lard  in  /t.  xL-ixvi.,  Edinburgh,  1870; 
M.  Bduan.  Die  Kbed^Qhwek-Lmdm^  in  Jm.  40~M,  Leipsio. 
laM:  K.  Bttdde,  Die  eogenannien  Ebed-Jokwe-IAeder, 
Gisssen.  1900;  F.  Oiesebreeht,  Der  Kneehi  Jokwee  dee 
Demtenieeaia,  KAnissberi.  1902;  H.  Roy.  lenel  und  die 
WeU  in  Jee.  M>-66,  .  .  .  Ehed^ekwe-Fraoe,  Leipsie.  1903; 
O.  C  Workman,  The  Servant  </  JeKovah ;  or,  the  Paeeion' 
I*ropkecif  t/  Scripture,  London,  1907. 

For  C>itiei«n  and  Introduction  the  most  thorough-Koing 
work  b  T.  K.  Oioyne,  Inirodueium  to  the  Book  <^  /soioA, 
Loodon,  1896.  Various  questions  and  phases  are  discussed 
in:  C  P.  GMpari  Beitr6ge  aur  BinteUung  in  doe  Bwk 
Jeeajn,  Berlin.  1848;  LAhr,  Zur  Frage  fOter  die  BehiheU 
fw«  JsMrios  40-66,  3  parts,  Berlin,  1878-80;  H.  KrOger. 
Le  TkMogie  d'Beaie  40-66,  Paris,  1881;  J.  Barth,  BeitrMoe 
eur  Erkl&rung  dee  Jeeaja,  Garlsruhe,  1885;  H.  Outhe,  Dae 
ZukunftakiU  dee  Jeeaia,  Leipsie,  1885;  F.  Qiesebreeht, 
Beitr^oe  aur  Jeeaia^Kritik,  Qftttingen.  1890;  J.  Kennedy. 
A  Pepuiar  Argument  for  the  Unity  cf  leaiah,  London.  1891; 
J.  Ley.  Jss.  4O-66,  Marburg,  1893;  O.  C.  M.  Douglas, 
iemiak  One  and  Hie  Book  One,  London.  1895:  M.  Brdckner, 
KotmpoeHion  dee  ...  Jee.  B8-SS,  HaOe,  1897;  J.  Mein- 
hold.  Die  leejaerelOdunoen  Jee.  36-39,  QOttingen,  1898; 
A.  Bertbolet,  Zu  Jeeaja  63,  TObingen,  1899;  E.  Littmann. 
Uther  die  Al/aeeunaeaeit  dee  Tritojeeaia,  Freibunc.  1899; 
E.  Selim.  Dae  RiUed  dee  deuUroieeajanieehen  Buehee, 
Leipsie.  1906;  Smith.  ProvheU-,  DB,  ii  485-499;  EB, 
n.  2180-2206:  JB,  vl  636-642;  and  the  general  works 
on  Introduction  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  O.  T.,  and  on 
O.  T.  Theology. 

PATAH,  MARTYRDOM  OF.    See  PbEUDSPiGBA- 

(      XV. y     «}4. 


ISBHMAim  (more  correctly  Isenmenger  or  Eisen- 
■MOftr),  JOHAHll:  German  reformer;  b.  at 
Sdiwftbiflch  Hall  (35  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  WQrttem- 
beri^,  c.  1495;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Anhausen 
m  the  Brens  (near  Heidenheim,  in  Wdrttemberg, 
2D  m.  n.n.e.  of  Ulm)  Feb.  18,  1574.  He  studied  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  Apr.,  1514,  became 
dean  of  the  classical  faculty  on  Dec.  20,  1521;  was 
caOed  to  Hall  as  pastor  in  the  spring  of  1524, 
and  then  wrought  for  twenty-four  years  with  Brens 
for  the  Reformation  in  that  place.  The  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  was  abolished  in  1524;  at  (Christmas, 
1525,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed  by  Evan- 
gelical rite;  and  in  1526,  an  Evangelical  liturgy 
was  introduced.  Isenmann  todc  an  eager  part  in 
the  Syngromma  Suevicum  in  1525  (see  Brbnz, 
JoHANN,  I  2).  He  became  superintendent  in  1542. 
At  the  beginning  of  1546  he  reformed  the  imperial 
town  of  Wimpfen.  Heavy  tribulation  ensued  from 
the  Sfihmalkaid  War,  with  the  emperor's  triumphant 
entrance  to  Hall,  Dec.,  1546;  and  the  situation  grew 
still  more  dangerous  during  the  Interim,  which  both 
Isfnmann  and  Brens  rejected.  When  the  Spaniards 
came,  the  council  had  to  dismiss  Evangelical 
pfeadiers.  In  July,  1549,  Isenmann  removed  to 
Worttemberg,  and  became  preacher  at  Urach. 
Soon  aftenwd  he  became  pastor  at  Tdbingen, 
snd  general  superintendent  of  the  southwest  dis- 
trict. He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  new  duke. 
In  1551  he  went  with  Jakob  Beurlin  (q.v.)  to  Lan- 
g-*^'**  and  Leipsie  to  have  the  WOrttemberg 
ConfesBioa  subscribed  by  Melanchthon  and  the 
theologians  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipsie.  In  the  sum- 
of  1557  he  accompanied  the  duke  to  the 
at  Frankfort,  and  collaborated  in  the  great 
eonfeuianis  Wirtembergicae.  In  1558  he 
abbot  at  Anhausen,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  G.  BoflSBRT. 


Bibuoobapht:  L.  M.  Finchlin,  Memoria  Aeologorum  WirUm- 
hergeneium,  t  63,  Leipiio.  1710;  J.  Hartmann  and  C. 
Jiger,  Johann  Brene,  2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1840-43;  T. 
Praseel.  Aneedaia  Brentiana,  2  Tolt.,  TQbincen,  1868;  O. 
Boflsert.  Dae  Interim  in  WUrttemberg,  Halle.  1806;  ADB, 
xiv.  634. 

ISHB08HSTH:  According  to  II  Sam.  ii.-iv.  a 
son  of  Saul,  whom  his  uncle,  Abner,  set  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  at  Mahanaim  after  the  slaughter 
by  the  Philistines  at  Gilboa.  In  I  Chron.  viii.  33, 
iz.  39  he  is  called  Esh-baal  (Hebr.  Eahba'al,  a  con- 
traction of  Ishba'al,  "  man  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  of 
Yahweh);  when  the  use  of  the  name  '*Baal"  was 
shunned,  and  boaheth,  **  shame,"  substituted  for  it 
(see  Baal,  {  5),  the  form  Ishbosheth  became  com- 
mon. That  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  original  form 
was  lahba'al  is  shown  by  the  translations  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  Itala,  and  the  Septuagint 
codex  93  Holmes.  The  original  form  remains  in 
C!hronicles  probably  because  those  books  were  read 
and  copied  less  frequently  than  Samuel.  The 
C!hronicler  names  Ishbosheth  fourth  of  the  sons  of 
Saul  after  Jonathan,  Malchi-shua  and  Abinadab. 

I  Sam.  xxxi.  2  does  not  name  him,  I  Sam.  xiv.  49 
names  Jonathan,  Ishui,  and  Malchi-shua.  The 
order  here  indicates  that  Ishbosheth  was  the  young- 
est son  of  Saul,  and  that  is  the  more  probable  since 
he  was  dependent  upon  Abner,  since  there  is  no 
mention  of  his  wife  or  children,  and  since  he  is 
not  named  among  Saul's  sons  who  were  in  the 
battle  with  the  Philistines.     The  age  given  him  in 

II  Sam.  ii.  10  does  not  agree  with  the  indications 
of  the  context,  according  to  which  David  and 
Jonathan  were  not  yet  forty  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  GUboa;  the  item  belongs  to  the 
later  chronological  insertions. 

Abner,  a  cousin  of  Saul,  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa 
sought  to  save  for  Israel  as  much  as  he  might  of 
Saul's  achievements,  and  had  Ishbosheth  set  up  as 
king  beyond  the  Jordan  at  Mahanaim,  where  he 
was  recognized  by  Gilead,  Asher,  Jesreel,  Ephraim, 
and  Benjamin — ^practically  all  Israel.  JucLah  and 
the  South  had  made  David  king  there,  though  under 
tributary  relations  with  the  Philistines;  and  for 
his  possessions  west  of  the  Jordan  Ishbosheth  was 
also  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines.  The  strife  which 
arose  between  Israel  and  Judah,  the  first  indication 
of  which  is  given  in  II  Sam.  ii.  12  sqq.,  was  suffered 
by  the  overlords,  and  continued  with  increasing 
success  for  David.  Finally  Abner  took  offense  at 
the  complaint  of  Ishbosheth  because  the  former 
had  married  one  of  Saul's  concubines,  and  told 
Ishbosheth  that  he  would  influence  Israel  to  choose 
David  king,  a  threat  which  he  proceeded  to  fulfil. 
David  thereupon  demanded  of  Ishbosheth  the 
return  of  his  former  wife,  Michal,  thus  forcing  recog- 
nition of  his  relationship  to  Saul's  household,  the 
way  having  been  paved  by  negotiations  between 
himself  and  Abner  (II  Sam.  iii.  12  sqq.).  At  the 
defection  of  Abner  Ishbosheth  lost  heart,  and  he 
was  soon  after  assassinated  by  two  of  his  military 
officers,  who  thought  in  this  way  to  secure  their 
own  advancement.  They  carried  his  head  to 
David ;  but  being  a  member  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
David  at  once  punished  the  murder  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  murderers. 

This  is  the  course  of  the  Judaic  narrative  in  II 
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Sam.  ii.-iv.  Were  the  Ephraimitic  account  extant, 
poesibly  the  coloring  of  the  story  might  be  some- 
what changed.  Two  points  in  the  story  appear 
trustworthy:  that  David  wished  to  be  recognised 
as  the  son-in-law  of  Saul,  and  that  he  was  innocent 
of  the  death  of  Ishbosheth.  The  length  of  Ishbo- 
sheth's  reign  was  probably  a  little  less  than  that  of 
David  in  Hebron  (II  Sam.  vi.  5).       (H.  Guthb.) 

Bibliography:  A.  Kamphauaen,  in  ZA  TW,  vi  (1886).  43-97; 
the  literature  under  Samurl,  Books  of;  and  the  per- 
tinent sectionB  of  the  works  cited  under  Ahab. 

ISHMAEL  (Hebr.  Yishma'eh  "God hears";  LXX., 
Ismail) :  The  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  (q.v.),  an 
Egyptian  slave.  He  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Abraham  and  was  included  in  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xvii.  25,  P).  Since,  however,  it 
was  the  will  of  God  that  Isaac  should  be  the  sole 
heir  of  the  covenant  blessings,  the  Lord  commanded 
Abraham  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  his  wife 
Sarah  that  Ishmael  be  driven  from  the  house. 
After  this  enforced  flight,  a  divine  revelation  came 
to  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi.,  E),  as  she  was  driven  to  despair 
for  her  son,  who  was  dying  of  thirst  in  the  **  desert 
of  Beersheba."  That  this  vision  is  only  another 
version  of  that  recounted  in  chap.  xvi.  (Hupfeld, 
Dillmann,  and  others)  can  not  be  maintained,  since 
the  details  of  the  divine  appearance  are  entirely 
different  and  there  is  also  a  difference  between  the 
chronology  of  P  and  that  of  E,  the  former  (Gen. 
xvii.  25)  making  Ishmael  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  while  E  (Gen.  xxi.)  regards  him  as 
still  a  child  of  tender  years  (cf.  the  LXX.  of  xxi.  14 
which  says  expressly:  ''  and  she  placed  the  child 
upon  her  shoulder  ")• 

The  especial  importance  of  Ishmael  lies  in  the 
relation  of  his  descendants  to  Israel.  They  were 
to  have  no  claim  on  the  promised  inheritance  of  the 
people  of  God,  but  were  destined  to  multiply  and 
spread.  These  descendants  are  characterized  by  the 
words  of  the  angel  concerning  the  ancestor  himself 
(Gen.  xvi.  12):  "  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  his 
hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him,''  thus  sketching  with  a  few 
strokes  the  spirit  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Bedou- 
ins. According  to  Gen.  xvi.  12,  they  were  to  dwell 
farther  to  the  eastward  than  their  brothers,  and  in 
fact  they  had  possession  of  the  desert  east  of  Pales- 
tine, occupying  also  the  country  to  the  south,  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
Egypt.  They  spread  out  over  the  whole  of  northern 
Arabia,  and  therefore  their  ethnic  designation,  Ish- 
maelites,  is  used  generally  for  the  tribes  of  northern 
Arabia,  including  also  the  Midianites.  Twelve 
peoples  of  northern  Arabia  are  derived  from  Ish- 
mael in  Gen.  xxv.  12  sqq.  (P),  where  the  genealogy 
is  more  ethnographic  than  is  usually  the  case  in 
the  histories  of  the  patriarchs.  Ishmael  is,  however, 
a  primitive  personal  name  which  occurs  in  ancient 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  in  this  case  the  leader  gave 
his  name  to  the  tribe,  although  all  the  groups  of 
peoples  which  are  brought  into  connection  with 
him  were  not  his  actual  descendants.  That  Israel 
recognized  its  blood-relationship  with  these  tribes 
rests  upon  a  correct  tradition.  The  Mohammedan 
Arabs,  who  proudly  reckon  Ishmael  among  their 
ancestors,  say  that  he  and  his  mother  were  buried 


in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  (Abulfeda,  Hitioria  anU- 
tdamicaf  ed.  H.  O.  Fleischer,  pp.  24  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1831;  E.  Pocock,  Specimen  histanae  Aroimmf  pp. 
6-7,  177,  506-507,  Oxford,  1806;  B.  d'  Herfoe- 
lot,  Biblioihkque  orientale,  Maestrieht,  1776,  s.w. 
"  Hagar,"  "  Ismael,"  "  Ischak  "). 

(C.  VON  Orblu.) 

BiBuooaAPHT:  Consult,  bendes  the  literature  under  Isaac 
and  Arabia:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  Higher  CrilieUm  and  the  Mon»- 
ftMfito.  pp.  201-202.  London.  1804;  T.  P.  Huirbee.  DieUon- 
ary  of  /•2aff^  pp.  216-220.  ib.  1806;  DB,  u.  502-605;  EB. 
ii.  2211-2215;  the  appropriate  eectiona  in  works  on  the 
history  of  Imel  and  the  commentaries  on  Geneeia. 

ISHTAR.  See  Ashtoreth;  AasTBiA,  VII.; 
Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  §  7,  3»  §  5. 

ISIDORE  MERCATOR:  A  fictitious  person,  the 
alleged  author  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals 
(q.v.).  He  was  formerly  erroneously  identified  with 
Isidore  of  Seville;  hence  the  name  Pseudo-Isidore. 

ISIDORE  OF  PELUSIUM:  Egyptian  abbot;  b. 
at  Alexandria  probably  before  370;  d.  near  Pelu- 
sium  (135  m.  e.  of  Alexandria)  about  440.  He  was 
presbyter  and  abbot  in  a  cloister  at  the  east  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  Pelusium.  It  can  not  be 
proved  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  John  (Jhrysostom; 
but  he  was  spiritually  akin  to  him,  and  highly 
valued  his  writings.  There  are  preserved  more 
than  2,000  of  his  letters,  mostly  brief  notes,  but 
frequently  of  great  length,  which  show  him  to  have 
been  a  highly  esteemed  spiritual  counselor,  thor- 
oughly aglow  with  holy  earnestness;  a  very  shep- 
herd of  souls,  and  a  teacher  versed  in  Scripture. 

Isidore  was  an  example  of  Greek  monastidsm 
in  its  noblest  form.  For  him  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ  (i.  63  and  elsewhere) 
throve  only  in  withdrawal  from  the  world,  in  volun- 
tary poverty  and  abstinence.  The  soUl  could  not 
discern  God  (i.  402)  in  the  bustle  of  everyday  life; 
only  in  the  utmost  emancipation  from  worldly 
wants  did  it  approach  divine  freedom  (ii.  19). 
Yet  asceticism  and  flight  from  the  world  did  not 
alone  suffice:  the  garland  of  all  virtues  must  be 
woven  in  monasticism,  the  peculiar  dangers  of 
which,  however,  did  not  escape  Isidore.  But 
though  retired  from  the  world,  he  still  took  part  in 
the  need  and  perils  of  Christianity,  supporting,  ex- 
horting, wherever  he  could  reach  with  his  written 
message.  He  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  his 
attitude  toward  (}yril  of  Alexandria.  While  at  one 
with  him  in  dogmatic  opposition  to  Nestorius,  he 
still  perceived  Cyril's  intriguing  spirit,  and  warned 
him  against  blind  passion  (i.  310);  frankly  warning 
the  emperor,  too,  against  the  disorder  provoked 
by  the  interference  of  his  courtiers  in  dogmatic 
affairs  (i.  311).  But  when  Cyril,  content  with  the 
fact  that  Nestorius  had  been  dropped  by  the  Anti- 
ochians,  aUowed  some  dogmatic  concessions  to  his 
opponents,  he  had  to  hear  the  admonition  from 
Isidore  that  he  should  stand  fast,  and  not  himself 
become  a  heretic  (i.  324).  Isidore  took  to  heart  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness did  he  remind  negligent  ecclesiastics  of  their 
serious  accountability.  He  thus  very  persistently 
rebuked  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Pelusium  and  his 
clergy,  because  they  trafficked  in  priestly  offices, 
suffered  their  congregations  to  decay,  chose  rather 
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to  build  sumptuouB  churches  than  to  care  for  the 
poor,  and  caused  offense  by  their  scandalous  bo- 
bavior.  In  patriarchal  fashion,  moreover,  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  all  manner  of  himian  needs, 
nor  feared,  in  so  doing,  the  great  of  this  earth.  He 
fervently  exhorted  the  emperor  to  mildness  and 
liberality  (i.  35).  For  the  weal  of  the  town,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  civil  authorities  (ii.  25), 
and  interceded  with  their  masters  in  behalf  of  slaves 
who  fled  to  him  for  protection.  Of  literary  training 
himself,  he  granted  that  the  Christian,  like  the  bee, 
might  suck  honey  from  the  teachings  of  the  philos- 
ophers (ii.  3). 

Dogmatically  orthodox,  and  a  zealous  opponent 
of  all  heresies,  he  directed  his  attention  especiaUy 
toward  the  doctrinal  questions  of  weight  for  prac- 
tical Christianity  (sin,  freedom,  grace).  He  was 
of  greater  significance,  however,  as  an  exegete. 
For  him  the  Scriptural  truth  was  the  heavenly 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels.  The  expositor  should 
approach  his  task  with  devout  conviction;  dwelling 
not  upon  separate  words,  but  on  the  entire  con- 
nection. StiU  he  was  given  to  many  an  arbitrary 
allegory:  particularly  in  his  Christological  views  of 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  he  would 
not  have  the  historical  sense  annulled  by  the  mys- 
tical and  prophetic;  and  he  made  attempts  besides 
at  explanations  of  points  of  grammar  and  subject 
matter.  G.  KrOqer. 

Bxbuogeapht:  An  ed.  of  the  Opera  was  published  Paris. 
1638.  and  in  MPQ,  Ixxriil  103-1046.  1647-1674.  Consult: 
ASB,  Feb..  L  468-473;  J.  Feesler.  InMHtutionee  patroloQiae, 
ed.  B.  Juncmann.  ii  2.  pp.  128-143.  Innsbruck.  1896; 
DCB,  iii.  315-320;  TiUemont.  M^motrvs.  xv.  97-110.  847; 
C.  A.  Heumann.  !>•  Imdorx  P^ltmoUu,  G6ttingen,  1737; 
Fabridus-Harles.  BMiolUoa  Grasea,  x.  480-494.  Hamburg. 
1807;  H.  A.  Niemeyer.  !>•  Imdorx  Peiutiotae,  Halle.  1825. 
and  MPO.  luviiL  9-102;  P.  B.  GlQck.  ImdorU  Ptlumotae 
•ttmma  dodrinoB  moralia,  Warsburg.  1848;  L.  Bober.  Ds 
arte  kermenetUiea  Indaria  PeluHoiae^  Craoow.  1878;  O. 
Bardenhewer.  Patvlooit,  pp.  353-354.  Freiburg.  1894; 
XL.  Ti  964-969. 

ISIDORE  OF  SEVILLE:    Isidore,  archbishop  of 
Seville  and  encyclopedist,  was  bom  about  560,  the 
place  unknown ;  d.  at  Seville,  Spain, 
Life.       Apr.  4,  636.     He  was  a  scion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  family  which  had 
fled  from  Carthagena  during  the  Gothic  invasion, 
and  was  educated,  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
by  his  brother  Leander,  whom  he  succeeded,  ap- 
parently about  600,  as  archbishop  of  Seville.     He 
attended   the  synod  held  by  King  Gundemar  in 
610.  and  presided  over  those  held  by  King  Sisebut 
at  Seville  in  619  and  the  famous  Fourth  Synod 
of  Toledo  under   Sisenand    in   633  (see  Toledo, 
Stwods  of). 

Isidore's  chief  importance,  however,  was  as  an 
author,  and  his  learning  embraced  the  entire  range 
possible    in    his    age    and    country. 
His  Id-      Neither  originality  nor  independent  in- 
floonct  and  vestigation,  neither  keen  criticism  nor 
Impuitancc  elegance  of  presentation  could  be  ex- 
pected  from   him,   but   his  manifold 
interest,  reading,  and  diligence  in  collecting,  ez- 
errpttng,  and  compiling  from  all  departments  of 
theological  and  secular  learning  are  unparalleled. 
His  poaitioD  in  history  is  determined  primarily  by 


two  works,  the  LSbri  senterUiarum,  the  first  dog- 
matics of  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  Etymologiaet 
the  source  of  linguistic  and  practical  knowledge 
for  centuries,  so  that  he  became  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gradually  he  became  the 
national  hero  of  the  Spanish  Church,  and  to  him 
were  attributed  the  Old  Spanish  or  Mozarabic  lit- 
uigy,  the  collection  of  Spanish  canons  upon  which 
was  based  the  forgery  of  the  pseudo-Isidore,  and 
even  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  West  Gothic 
kings.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  despite  the 
weakness  of  the  bonds  which  then  united  Spain  and 
Rome,  holds  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  he  was  vicar-apostolic  in  Spain,  received 
the  pallium,  and  took  part  in  a  Roman  synod. 
Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did  not  recognize 
the  council  of  553,  and  that  he  treated  Justinian 
merely  as  a  heretic  who  sought  to  overthrow  the 
Chalcedonian  Creed ;  while  he  did  not  mention  the 
papacy  in  his  ecclesiastical  handbook,  and  he  was 
even  slightly  heterodox  in  his  views  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  grace. 

The  works  of  Isidore  are  thus  enumerated  ac- 
cording to  a  Ust  by  Braulio  (in  MPL,  Ixxxi.  15  sqq.), 

which  seems,  in  the  main,  to  foUow 

His        chronological  order:    (1)  Prooemiorum 

Writings,    liber  unus,  an  introduction  to  the  Bible, 

consisting  of  a  brief  prologue  on  the 
canon  in  general  and  short  tables  of  contents  of  the 
individual  books.  (2)  De  ortu  et  olntu  patrum^  or 
De  vita  et  marie  sanctorum  tdriusque  Testamenti, 
short  biographies  of  eighty-five  characters  of  the 
Bible,  sixty-four  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
twenty-one  from  the  New.  The  authenticity  of  the 
work  has  been  doubted,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  (3)  Officicrum  libri  duo^  usually  called  De 
officiiB  ecdeaicisticiSf  written  about  610,  one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  Isidore  for  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  archeology.  The  first  book,  entitled 
De  origine  officiorum,  discusses  the  origin  and  the 
authors  of  ecclesiastical  worship,  while  the  second, 
De  origine  ministeriorumy  is  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  the  orders  of  clergy  and  various  estates  in  life. 
(4)  De  nominibue  legis  et  evangeUorum  libera  evidently 
identical  with  the  Allegoriae  quaedam  sanctae  scrip- 
turae  of  the  manuscripts  and  editions,  and  contain- 
ing an  allegorical  interpretation  of  129  names  and 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament  and  121  from 
the  New.  The  work  is  of  great  value  for  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (5)  De  haeresibue 
liber,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  list  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  heresies  given  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Ety- 
mologiae.  (6)  SenterUiarum  libri  tres,  the  chief  theo- 
logical work  of  its  author,  and  the  first  Latin  com- 
pend  of  faith  and  morals,  chiefly  in  excerpts  from 
Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great.  The  first  book 
is  dogmatic  in  content,  and  treats  of  such  sub- 
jects as  the  qualities  of  God,  the  origin  of  evil,  the 
soul,  and  Christ,  the  seven  rules  of  exegesis,  the 
difference  between  the  Testaments,  creeds,  bap- 
tism, the  sacrament,  and  eschatology  (but  with  no 
mention  of  pui^gatory).  The  se«  tnd  and  third  books 
are  ethical,  the  former  genera  xnd  the  latter  spe- 
cial. The  first  discusses,  among  other  subjects,  the 
cardinal  virtues,  grace,  election,  conversion,  back- 
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sliding,  repentance,  sin,  oonscienoe,  virtue  and  vice. 
The  last  book  disciisses  the  estates  of  the  Christian 
life,  divine  judgments,  temptation,  prayer,  asceti- 
cism, temporal  authorities,  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  and  similar  topics.  (7)  Contra  Judaeos  libri  duo, 
or  Dt  fide  catholica  adversua  Judaeoa,  written  at  the 
request  of  his  sister  Florentina,  and  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  reference  to  the 
Jewish  question  in  Spain.  (8)  MonasUcae  regtUae 
liber,  a  system  not  differing  essentially  from  the 
Benedictine  rule,  although  in  no  way  related  to  it. 
(9)  Quaestionum  in  Vetue  Testamentum  libri  duo, 
a  mystical  and  aUegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  consisting  entirely  of  excerpts  from 
Origen,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Fulgentius,  Cassian,  and  especiaUy  from  Gregory 
the  Great.  (10)  De  viris  iUustribus  eive  de  scrip" 
toribue  ecclesiaeticia,  a  continuation  of  the  works  of 
Jerome  and  Gennadius.  It  contains  the  biographies 
of  fourteen  Spaniards  and  thirty-two  non-Spaniards, 
but  is  written  for  the  most  part  in  a  superficial 
manner  and  composed  in  great  measure  of  excerpts 
(which  are  frequently  incorrect)  from  Rufinus, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna,  or  from  the 
works  of  the  authors  whom  Isidore  discusses.  (11) 
Chronicorum  a  prindpio  mundi  ueque  ad  tempua 
8uum  liber,  from  the  creation  to  the  Emperor  Hera- 
dius  and  King  Sisebut  (616),  based  on  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  Eusebius-Jerome,  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna, 
while  its  division  according  to  the  **  six  ages  of  the 
world  ''  was  taken  from  Augustine's  City  of  God, 
The  work  is  extant  in  two  recensions,  as  well  as  in 
an  abridgment  forming  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Etymologiae.  (12)  Historia  Gothorum,  Vandalorum 
et  Suevorum,  also  in  two  redactions,  and  containing 
a  brief,  but  valuable,  account  of  these  three  peoples, 
especiaUy  of  the  Goths  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
fifth  year  of  King  Swintila  (626).  (13)  Libri  differ- 
entiarum  duo,  the  first  an  alphabetical  list  of  syn- 
onymous or  homonymous  words  with  their  mean- 
ings, and  the  second  an  elucidation  of  various  con- 
cepts. (14)  Synonymorum  libri  duo,  or  according 
to  Udefonsus,  Libri  lamentationum,  a  collection  of 
words  and  phrases  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  sinful  soul  and  comforting  '*  reason, ''  which 
points  it  to  penance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
(15)  De  natura  rerum,  written  at  the  request  of 
King  Sisebut  and  dedicated  to  him.  In  its  forty- 
five  chapters  it  contains  the  most  noteworthy  facts 
concerning  the  elements,  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
weather,  the  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  like,  the 
material  being  drawn  in  great  part  from  Suetonius, 
Ambrose,  the  pseudo-Clementine  writings,  and  Au- 
gustine (16)  De  numeria  liber,  a  mystic  interpretation 
of  the  numbers  from  one  to  sixty  and  their  significance 
in  Scripture,  nature,  and  history.  The  work  is 
important  for  the  history  of  the  symbolism  of  figures. 
(17)  Etymdogiarum  sive  originum  libri  viginti,  the 
culmination  of  all  the  works  of  its  author,  his  other 
writings  being  either  preparations  or  extensions  of 
individual  parts  of  this  book.  It  formed  the  great 
encyclopedia  of  Isidore's  period,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  etymology  prefixed  to  each  article. 
The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  books  treating  of 
the  following  subjects:   i.  grammar;   ii.  rhetoric  and 


dialectics;  iii.  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  as- 
tronomy; iv.  medicine;  v.  jurisprudence  and  chro- 
nology, with  a  brief  universal  history;  vi.  Bible, 
inspiration,  the  canon,  sacraments,  liturgy,  Easter, 
feasts,  libraries,  manuscripts,  b«oks,  writing-ma- 
terial, and  the  like;  vii.  a  oompend  of  theology, 
God,  the  Trinity,  angels  and  men,  patriarchs,  pro- 
phets, apostles,  martyrs,  clerks,  and  monks;  viii. 
churdi  and  synagogue,  religion  and  faith,  heresy 
and  schism,  Jewish  and  Christian  heretics,  gentile 
philosophers,  poets,  sibyls,  magicians,  and  gods; 
ix.  various  peoples  and  languages,  offices  and  forms 
of  government,  marriages  and  relationships;  x. 
Latin  lexicon,  with  an  explanation  of  about  500 
words  in  alphabetical  order;  xi.  mankind;  xii. 
animals;  xiii.  the  composition  and  motion  of  the 
world;  xiv.  divisions  of  the  earth,  lands,  and  moun- 
tains; XV.  cities;  xvi.  earth  and  stone,  gems  and 
metals,  weights  and  measures;  xvii.  agriculture, 
plants,  and  grain;  xviii.  war,  weapons,  games;  xix. 
ships,  buildings,  clothing,  adornment;  xx.  food, 
drink,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Isidore's  chief  sources  were  Cassiodorus,  Boethius, 
Varro,  Solinus,  Pliny,  Hyginus,  Servius,  Lactantius, 
Tertullian,  and  especially  the  Praia  of  Suetonius,  but 
much  was  written  from  memory,  thus  acoounting 
for  many  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  work.  The  Ety- 
mologiae remained  the  great  work  of  reference  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  was  practically  copied  by 
Rabanus  in  his  encyclopedic  De  urdverao  (844), 
while  it  was  profoundly  admired  by  John  of  Salis- 
bury in  the  twelfth  century.  Compiler  and  plagia- 
rist though  he  may  have  been,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  centuries  would  have  remained  in  darkness  if 
Isidore  had  not  let  his  light  shine. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  enumerated, 
Isidore  is  said  to  have  written  many  smaller  trea- 
tises, and  others  still  have  been  ascribed  to  him, 
such  as  the  Quaeetiones  de  Veteri  et  Novo  Teatamento 
and  the  De  ordine  creaturarum,  De  contempiu  mundi, 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
A  number  of  Latin  poems  are  ascribed  to  him,  but 
with  little  warrant,  and  hynms  to  Agatha  and  other 
martyrs  are  included  among  the  Mozarabio  hynms. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  still  extant,  and  contain 
much  of  biographical  and  contemporary  interest. 

(R.  SCHlilD.) 
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L  Biblical  HiitDry:  Primitive  history  as  set  forth 
in  Genesis  takes  the  form  of  the  history  of  families. 
In  Semitic  nomadic  life  the  family  is 
^^T*^  the  unit  from  which  the  tribe  is  con- 
ceived as  developing.  Consequently 
the  Hebrews  regarded  the  nations  of 
the  worid  as  the  results  of  ramifications  from  a 
nigle  stodc.  It  is  debated  how  far  the  history  of 
familifn  as  given  in  Genesis  is  to  be  taken  as  hi»- 
torieal,  and  how  far  the  genealogical  scheme  de- 
pends upon  observed  ethnographic  relationships. 
In  the  story  of  the  different  stocks,  while  in  general 
little  of  personal  life  appears,  the  forms  of  the 
patriarchs  stand  out  full  of  individuality,  and  the 
attempt  is  not  successful  to  read  the  experiences 
attributed  to  them  in  certain  situations  and  in 
indiTidualistic  form  as  the  doings  of  a  tribe  or  a 
people.  Moreover,  the  sobriety  and  exactness  of 
detail  in  these  narratives  is  such  as  to  differentiate 
them  from  the  poetizing  sagas  in  which  folk-lore 
edebrmtes  the  eponymous  ancestors  to  whom  the 
origina  oC  the  peoples  are  traced.  It  lies  on  the 
fue  of  these  narratives  that  they  are  only  frag- 
nenta  of  traditions  which  had  for  a  long  time  been 
tiaaflnitted  orally,  and  in  the  course  of  this  trana- 
BUBsioo  the  lesser  figures  have  dropped  from  the 
leeoimt  and  only  the  great  personalities  have  re- 
mained. But  the  memory  of  such  personalities  as 
Abraham  (q.v.),  the  father  of  the  nation  with  whom 
is  associated  the  migration  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Guiaao,  or  Jacob  (q.v.),  who  endured  hard  service 
B  the  Aramaic  territory  aiKl  earned  the  blessing  of 
God  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny,  or  Joseph 
(q.v.),  through  whose  vidssitudes  the  settlement  in 
Egypt  waa  brought  about,  remained  a  permanent 
pQMeaskio  essentially  constant  in  form.  For  the 
bisloridty  of  the  person  of  Abraham  it  may  be  said 
tbat  his  history  is  not  discordant  with  what  Assyr- 
ao-BabyloDian  history  demands,  and  the  story  of 
Joseph  is  aooordant  with  what  is  known  of  Egyp- 


In  Genesis  Abraham  is  the  descendant  and  spirit- 
■al  heir  of  Shem.    According  to  Gen.  x.  21  sqq.  he 
this  descent  with  a  group  of  nations,  all  of 
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whom  (except  Elam  and  Lud)  are  related  in  lan- 
guage and  blood  to  the  Hebrews  and  are  still  known 
o  »m.  A*.  **  Semites.  In  Gen.  xiv.  13  Abraham 
rSiSo "  ^  ^***^  "  *^  Hebrew,"  and  according 
history.  ^  ^^  Biblical  representation  the  Isra- 
elites were  in  early  times  called  Hebrews 
by  other  peoples,  especially  by  the  £|gyptians.  The 
connotation  of  this  term  Hebrew  is  narrower  than 
that  of  Semite,  but  broader  than  that  of  Israelite, 
though  its  exact  meaning  is  not  established.  It  can 
hardly  mean  "  those  who  dweU  beyond  the  Jordan  " 
(Stade  and  E.  Meyer),  but  is  better  brought  into 
relation  with  the  river  Euphrates  and  related  to 
the  Assyrian  expression  ''  across  the  river."  The 
equating  of  the  Hebrew  form  *Ihhrim  with  the 
Elgyptian  *Apriu  is  questionable;  more  likely  is 
the  equivalency  of  the  Hebrew  form  with  the 
Pabiri  of  the  Amama  Tablets,  though  the  significa- 
tion of  Pabiri  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Hebrews.  The  existence  of  the 
Hebraic  nomadic  family  life  in  Canaan  was  arduous, 
according  to  the  concordant  testimony  of  the 
sources.  The  people  often  had  to  change  their 
dwelling-places  to  secure  pasturage.  Still  more 
difficult  was  their  situation  in  times  of  famine,  as 
when  they  had  to  transfer  themselves  to  Elgypt, 
at  that  time  the  granary  of  the  region,  and  found 
themselves  subject  to  oppression  and  placed  under 
disabilities  (Gen.  xx.  11).  It  was  a  necessity  of 
this  kind  which  brought  about  the  settlement  of 
the  entire  Jacob  clan  in  Egypt,  in  the  northwestern 
part  known  as  Goshen,  the  later  "  Arab  nome  dis- 
trict "  about  Phakusa,  the  present  Saft  el-Henneh, 
a  region  not  yet  definitely  marked  out  (E.  Naville, 
Goshen  and  the  Shrine  of  Saft  el  Henneh,  London, 
1887).  While  little  is  known  of  the  people  during 
their  stay  there,  the  circiunstances  were  so  favorable 
that  they  developed  into  a  nation  which  yet  was 
not  politically  organized  in  national  form,  but  lived 
under  the  patriarehal  government  of  tribal  sheiks. 
Gn  the  religious  side  much  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  orderly  state  in  which  they  were.  While 
a  part  of  the  people  followed  pastoral  occupations, 
another  part  settled  down  to  agricultural  life  (Num. 
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xi.  5),  and  something  of  the  mdnstrial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  acquired. 
That  the  Israelites  showed  a  greater  receptivity  and 
productivity  in  respect  to  culture  than  their  near 
relatives,  the  Edomites  and  Moabites,  is  due  in 
part  to  their  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  pre-Mosaic 
period  was  a  preparation  also  for  the  theocratic 
atui  national  cult  of  later  times.  The  preaching  of 
Moses  must  have  had  a  basis  in  the  knowledge  of 
contemporary  Hebrews;  and  the  sources  unitedly 
attribute  to  the  patriarchs  acquaintance  with  the 
God  of  the  covenant,  though  he  was  called  by  other 
names.  This  God  of  the  patriarchs  was  invisible, 
exalted,  not  bound  to  any  one  land,  though  he 
revealed  himself  in  definite  localities  which  were 
therefore  holy,  and  was  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth  (Gen.  xiv.  19),  dwelling  in  heaven  and  ruling 
the  earth.  The  recollection  clung  that  Abraham 
had  been  called  from  a  relationship  where  idolatry 
was  the  rule  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14).  The  uniqueness 
of  God  was  not  theoretically  developed,  but  was 
rather  a  practical  monotheism  which  permitted  to 
the  Hebrews  worship  of  him  alone.  The  stone 
worship  and  totemism  some  find  in  Genesis  is  dis- 
covered only  through  wilful  exegesis  and  eisegesis. 
Even  in  the  naive  anthropomorphisms  of  Gen.  xi., 
xviii.-xix.  there  are  evidences  of  an  exalted  con- 
ception of  God.  These  religious  ideas  were  not 
derived  from  Egypt,  for  they  differ  entirely  from 
Egyptian  conceptions,  though  that  the  Hebrews 
derived  some  things  from  the  Egyptians  is  clear 
from  Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ezek.  xx.  7  sqq.,  but  that 
the  calf  worship  had  such  an  origin  is  improbable 
(see  Calf,  The  Golden). 

In  the  region  granted  them  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Hebrew  shepherds  lived  in  relative  independence 
and  grew  strong.  Into  this  situation 
8.  TneSo-  ^^^  injected  the  circumstance  simply 
Effypt  expressed  in  Ex.  i.  8  as  the  rise  of  a 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  This  is 
doubtless  to  be  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  from  Egypt  and  the  antiforeign  sentiments 
of  the  new  dynasty.  The  half-nomads  in  the  north- 
east were  subjected  to  the  corv6e  and  put  to  build- 
ing fortresses  and  storehouses;  and  since  this  did 
not  suffice  to  reduce  their  strength,  the  slaughter 
of  the  male  children  was  ordered.  Thus  what  had 
been  a  welcome  asylum  became  a  place  of  slavery 
under  the  hardships  of  which  the  Hebrews  groaned. 
Liberation  from  this  situation  is  attributed  by  a 
unanimous  tradition  to  Moses.  The  period  of  the 
oppression  is  with  growing  assurance  asserted  to  be 
that  of  Rameses  II.,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
so  many  building-enterprises  and  monuments.  In 
that  case  his  son  and  successor,  Meneptah,  was  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  (see  Egypt,  I.,  4,  §  3). 
Apparently  against  this  is  an  inscription  of  Menep- 
tah tilling  of  an  expedition  in  which  he  has  de- 
stroyed Syria  and  Israel  (the  latter  for  the  only 
time  found  mentioned  on  Egyptian  monuments). 
If  the  reference  is  to  Israel,  then  Israel  must  already 
have  been  living  in  Canaan,  and  the  Exodus  must 
have  taken  place  earlier.  This  agrees  better  with 
Hebrew  tradition,  which  (I  Kings  vi.  1)  reckoned 
480  years  between  the  Exodus  and  the  building 
of  Solomon's  temple,  which  would  place  the  Exodus 


c.  1440  B.C.,  therefore  in  the  time  of  Amenophis  II.; 
and  this  agrees  again  with  the  statement  of  Manetho, 
who  records  the  expulsion  of  the  lepers  under  a  king 
of  this  name.  One  circumstance,  indeed,  teUs 
against  this  earlier  date,  vis.,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  name  Rameses  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11;  Ex.  i.  11,  xii.  37;  Num.  xiii.  3,  5).  Fur- 
ther, against  the  late  dating  of  the  Elxodus  is  the 
fact  that  the  tribal  name  Asher  appears  in  an  in- 
scription of  Seti,  father  of  Rameses  (c.  1350  B.C.), 
according  to  which  that  tribe  must  have  had  its 
residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebanon.  The 
supposition  that  this  tribe  departed  alone  from 
Egypt  is  improbable.*  Acconiing  to  Gen.  xv. 
13,  16,  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  to  last  400  3rear8 
or  four  generations.  The  Hebrew  of  Ex.  xii.  40-41 
gives  430  years,  but  the  Septuagint  reads  *'  which 
they  sojourned  in  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan." 
The  indication  of  the  narrative  of  P  is  that  215 
years  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  sojourn  and 
215  to  the  period  between  the  settlement  and  David, 
which  was  the  understanding  of  Joeephus  and  of 
the  synagogue.  Along  with  this  goes  the  fact  that 
in  the  genealogies  of  Moses  and  Achan  between  Korah 
and  Levi  are  mentioned  only  two  steps,  between 
Judah  and  Achan  only  three  {Ex.  vi.  20;  Num.  xxvi. 
59,  xvi.  1 ;  Josh.  vii.  1).  But  since  in  Gen.  xv.  even 
the  Septuagint  has  the  higher  number,  its  reading 
in  Ex.  xii.  40  appears  to  be  an  emendation.  With 
the  longer  period  would  agree  the  censuses  of  Num.  i., 
xxvi.,  which  involve  a  population  of  about  2,000,000 
souls,  and  Num.  xi.  21.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  high  numbers  with  the 
long  sojourn  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  [or  to  find 
room  for  so  many  people  in  the  region.  Therefore 
tliese  numbers  are  now  rejected,  and  scholars  re- 
duce the  number  of  Israelites  in  the  Elxodus  to  a 
few  thousands]. 

The  Exodus  under  Moses  was  regarded  by  the 
Israelites  as  the  birth  of  the  nation  (for  the  route 
of  the  Exodus  see  Red  Ska;  Wan- 
duii  aid  the  ^^^'^^  '^  '^^  WiLDEHNBas).  The  hi»- 
Oivinff  of   *^"<^*^y  of  ^^®  narrative  of  the  Exodus 
the  I<aw.     would  suffer  no  harm  if  it  were  assumed 
that  only  the  noblest  part  of  the  people, 
to  which  the  Joseph  tribes  belonged,  took  part  in 
the  event,  while  the  other  tribes  were  already  in 
the  peninsula;  but  for  this  supposition  there  is  no 
sure  ground.    To  Moses,  under  direction  of  God, 
were  due    both  the    Exodus   and   the    covenant 
between  Yahweh  and  Israel;   but  they  were  essen- 
tially divine  acts,  and  God  became  Imown  by  his 
name  Yahweh  (see  Jehovah;  and  Yahweh).    The 
result  was  the  cult  and  the  conceptions  of  life  which 

*  The  text  takes  no  account  of  the  explanation  by  recent 
critics  of  the  Seti  and  Meneptah  inscriptions.  This  ia  to 
the  effect  that  the  Hebrew  tribes  whose  descent  was  traced 
to  concubines  of  Jacob  were  those  who,  already  settled  in 
Canaan  in  prehistoric  times,  were  absorbed  at  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  to  which  fact  is  due  the  less  honorable 
account  of  their  origin.  The  tribes  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scriptions were  in  that  case  not  among  the  refugees  in  Egyjit 
or  the  Hebrews  of  the  Exodus,  but  had  maintained  their 
residence  in  Canaan,  where  they  were  assailed  by  Seti  and 
Meneptah.  This  is  supported  by  the  legend  of  the  substi- 
tution of  the  name  Israel  for  Jacob,  which  is  the  eponsr- 
mous  method  of  accounting  for  a  transfer  of  name  from  a 
portion  to  the  whole  people.  Q.  W.  G. 
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became  rognant  in  IsraeL  The  resulting  fonn  of 
goTemment  has,  since  the  time  of  Josephus  (Apian, 
iu  16),  been  called  a  theocracy,  the  idea  being  that 
to  God  was  assigned  the  authority  for  all  rights  and 
acts.  Hence  the  law  included  not  only  regulations 
for  ciTil  and  criminal  processes,  but  also  r^ulations 
governing  sacrifices  and  festivals  and  purifications. 
From  the  time  of  the  reception  of  the  law  the  soli- 
darity of  the  people  was  an  accomplished  fact,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  personality  of  deity  was  em- 
phasised. The  people  had  become  a  united  religious 
community.  It  is  self-evident,  therefore,  that  Moses 
set  in  order  the  cultus  for  this  community,  sano- 
tioning  or  prohibiting  customs  then  prevalent,  those 
which  were  accepted  then  receiving  new  consecra- 
tion. He  appointed  also  a  central  sanctuary,  with- 
out an  image, — ^the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  the 
celebrations  centering  about  it,  and  in  this  centrali- 
sation lay  the  only  protection  for  the  pure  worship 
of  Yahweh.  The  priests  at  the  central  sanctuary 
of  later  times  were  naturally  the  protectors  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  while  this  law  necessarily  received 
modifications  in  the  course  of  time,  in  general  no 
law  was  known  which  did  not  go  by  the  name  of 
Moses.  That  there  were  relapses  from  observance 
of  this  law  is  not  surprising.  Equally  sure  is  it  that 
the  law  is  not  merely  ideally  referred  to  the  desert 
period  of  Israel's  life,  but  that  it  grew  out  of  the 
leader's  struggle  with  the  people,  whose  rebellious 
and  distrustful  character  so  often  manifested  itself 
in  the  desert.  The  continuance  of  the  desert  so- 
journ is  given  as  forty  years  by  the  concordant 
tradition  and  Amos  v.  25.  This  period  includes 
several  smaller  periods  when  the  people  settled 
about  some  spot,  as  at  the  mountain  and  at  Kadesh. 
With  this  period  of  forty  years  agrees  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  new  generation  which  undertook  the  con- 
quest, different  from  that  which  had  participated 
in  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Moses  was  not  among  those  who  entered  the 
promised  land;  only  the  East-Jordanland,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  promises,  did  he  see  in 
••_^T^~  possession  of  the  people.  But  to 
n^^^^  ^A  Joshua  was  divinely  conmiitted  the 
the  Judffea.  ^^^  ^^  leading  the  people  across  the 
*  Jordan.  Campaigns  were  accomplished 
in  the  north,  then  in  the  cenUal  portion  at  Shiloh 
the  central  sanctuary  was  established.  Before  his 
death  Joshua  called  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Shecfaem  and  there  exhorted  them  to  remain  true 
to  their  God.  For  the  relation  of  the  narrative  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua  to  Judges  i.,  see  Joshua,  Book 
OF.  When  the  land  was  parceled  out  among  the 
tribes,  when  the  Hebrews  came  to  mingle  with  the 
eariier  inhabitants  and  were  no  longer  held  together 
by  a  central  authority,  it  could  haidly  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  political  solidarity  should  be  lost,  that 
the  tribal  distinctions  should  emerge,  and  that  the 
tribes  should  enter  into  various  relationships  with 
the  Oanaanltes.  So,  too,  the  religious  unity  was  en- 
dangered through  communications  with  the  early 
settlers,  while  totaUy  different  conceptions  of  deity 
overlaid  those  whidi  had  been  received  at  Sinai. 
It  was  easy  to  adopt  into  the  Yahweh  worship 
customs  which  in  origin  and  meaning  were  heathen. 
This  happened  particularly  at  the  high  places,  the 


sanctuaries  of  the  Ganaanites,  which  were  adopted 
as  places  of  sacrifice  by  the  Hebrews  (see  High 
Places).  With  this  went  relapse  into  the  worship 
of  the  Baals  and  Astartes,  with  their  impure  cults 
so  opposed  to  that  of  Yahweh.  The  obliteration 
of  the  religious  distinction  between  Hebrews  and 
Ganaanites  carried  with  it  more  or  less  of  social 
and  political  dependence  or  amalgamation,  especially 
where  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  minority.  To  this 
was  perhaps  due  the  loss  of  physiod  coiuage 
through  which  subjection  to  the  inroads  of  the 
hordes  of  Midianites,  Amalekites,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  Philistines  was  brought  about,  relief 
from  which  was  wrought  by  the  inspired  heroes 
who  aroused  the  people  to  resistance.  These  heroes 
— ^the  Judges — were,  above  all,  champions  of  free- 
dom, but  their  strength  and  success  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  recalled  the  people  to  trust  and  obedience 
given  to  the  God  of  Moses  and  Joshua  (see  Judges). 
This  is  true  of  such  of  the  Judges  ac  Deborah, 
Gideon,  Jephthah  (qq.v.),  while  of  Samson  (q.v.) 
it  must  be  said  that  his  significance  was  rather  in- 
dividual than  national  or  tribal,  and  of  others,  such 
as  Elon  and  Abdon,  the  influence  was  rather  tribal 
or  local  than  national.  The  result  of  this  period 
was  severance  into  tribal  groups  and  loss  of  the 
sense  of  nationality. 

This  severance,  due  to  the  breaking  of  the  cove- 
nant bond  founded  upon  the  relationship  with  Yah- 

weh,  naturally  led  in  turn  to  the  de- 

n  Uad     °^^^^  ^^^  ^  firmer  political  union  under 

Kingdom.  ^  national  head  in  whom  leadership 

was  more  externally  evident  than 
under  a  pure  theocracy.  The  tendency  toward  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  was  manifested 
under  Gideon,  whose  son,  Abimelech,  exercised  a 
brief  sway  over  a  limited  region.  The  founding  of 
the  kingdom  is,  however,  inseparably  connected 
with  the  name  of  Samuel  (q.v.),  the  last  of  the 
Judges,  who  exercised  also  the  functions  of  priest 
and  prophet.  The  inunediate  occasion  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  was  the  oppression  by 
the  Philistines.  The  hope  of  relief  from  this  distress 
was  realised  under  Saul  (q.v.),  who,  however,  soon 
regarded  himself  as  sovereign  and  not  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  sole  king,  Yahweh.  This  led  to  the 
announcement  of  his  rejection  through  Samuel, 
followed  quickly  by  his  melancholia  and  his  defeat 
and  death  at  GUboa.  Before  his  death  his  successor 
had  been  chosen  in  the  person  of  David  (q.v.), 
son  of  Jesse,  of  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  who  had 
achieved  prominence  as  a  leader  in  war  and  had 
aroused  Saul's  jealousy,  hatred,  and  persecution. 
After  the  death  of  Saul,  David  was  for  seven  and  a 
half  years  king  in  Hebron  over  Judah,  while  Ish- 
bosheth  (q.v.)  reigned  in  Mahanaim  across  the 
Jordan  over  the  northern  tribes.  After  the  violent 
death  of  Ishbosheth  David  became  king  over  the 
united  tribes,  and  fixed  his  residence  finally  in  Jeru- 
salem, then  newly  captured.  His  leadership  in  war 
and  peace  brought  the  kingdom  to  its  highest  point 
of  prosperity.  His  spiritual  and  religious  signif- 
icance was  also  great,  characterised  as  it  was  by 
complete  concord  between  king  and  prophet;  and 
no  less  marked  was  his  influence  upon  the  cultus 
through  his  placing  of  the  ark  in  the  capital,  through 
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his  service  to  the  ritual  of  Bong,  as  well  as  his 
sealous  devotion  to  Yahweh.  His  son  and  suo- 
oessor,  Solomon  (q.v.),  built  in  Jerusalem  the 
temple,  which  became  more  and  more  the  cultio 
center  for  the  entire  land,  in  spite  of  its  temporary 
destruction.  His  reign,  unlike  that  of  his  father's, 
was  one  of  peace;  yet  the  very  fact  that  the  land 
was  unassailed  by  external  foes,  together  with  the 
jealousy  of  the  northern  tribes  at  being  ruled  by  a 
Judahite,  prepared  the  way  for  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  supported  by  the  prophetic 
leaders,  swayed  in  part  by  Solomon's  acquiescence 
in  the  practise  of  heathen  rites  introduced  by  the 
princesses  whom  he  had  made  his  wives. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  the  larger  part  of  the 

nation  revolted  from  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  set 

up  the   Ephraimite  Jeroboam   (q.v.) 

XK<^Mi  **  ^^^*  while  to  Rehoboam  (q.v.), 
jci^gAnm  Solomon's  son,  only  the  southern  part 
remained  true  with  the  capital,  to 
which  adhered  Judah,  part  of  Benjamin,  remains 
of  Simeon,  and  Dan,  and  most  of  the  Levites.  A 
hostility  began  between  the  two  kingdoms  which 
resulted  in  mutual  weakening  and  in  consequent 
inability  to  resist  external  powers  such  as  Syria 
and  Assyria.  The  division  was  also  religiously  dis- 
astrous. In  order  to  wean  the  people  from  Jeru- 
salem and  its  sanctuary,  Jeroboam  set  up  golden 
calves  (see  Calf,  the  Golden)  as  images  of  Yah- 
weh at  Dan  and  Bethel  and  in  this  way  reintroduced 
the  principle  of  religious  syncretism  into  the  worship 
of  Yahweh.  Nevertheless  the  prophets  remained  a 
powerful  agency  in  the  Ephraimitio  kingdom. 
Politically  the  situation  there  was  lamentable. 
Dynasty  succeeded  dynasty  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  revolutionary  principle  was  often  in  evi- 
dence in  the  further  history.  The  d3masty  of  Jero- 
boam (q.v.)  had  but  two  generations,  as  had  that 
of  the  next  founded  by  the  usurper  Baasha  (q.v.); 
Zimri  (q.v.)  reigned  but  seven  days,  and  was  over- 
thrown by  Omri  (q.v.),  whose  name  became  so  cele- 
brated that  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Israel  was 
long  known  as  the  ''  land  of  Omri."  Omri  made 
Samaria  (q.v.)  the  permanent  capital,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Ahab  (q.v.),  a  king  successful 
in  his  external  relations,  but  swayed  at  home  by 
his  consort,  Jezebel  (q.v.),  whose  unremitting  efforts 
to  subvert  the  Yahweh  cult  for  that  of  Baal  were 
opposed  by  Elijah  (q.v.).  The  reigns  of  Ahab's 
sons,  Ahaziah  and  Joram  (qq.v.),  brought  the 
dynasty  to  an  end.  The  period  of  the  Omri  dynasty 
was  one  of  peace  and  alliance  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  cemented  by  marriage  between  the  two 
houses  in  the  persons  of  Athaliah,  daughter  of 
Jezebel,  and  Ahab  and  Joram  (q.v.)  of  Judah.  In 
the  meantime  the  southern  kingdom  under  Reho- 
boam had  suffered  severely  under  a  campaign  of 
Shishak  of  Egypt,  but  under  his  grandson,  Asa 
(q.v.),  and  his  gre^t-grandson,  Jehoshaphat  (q.v.), 
its  prestige  was  recovered.  The  alliance  between 
the  two  houses  almost  resulted  in  the  extinction  of 
the  Davidic  dynasty  through  the  massacre  by 
Athaliah,  from  which  only  Joash  (q.v.)  of  the  seed 
royal  escaped.  Under  Joram,  father  of  Joash,  Edom, 
the  one  vassal  people  remaining  to  Judah  from 
the  united  kingdom,  had  secured  its  independence. 


In  the  northern  kingdom  judgment  came  upon  the 
dynasty  of  Omri  through  Jehu  (q.v.),  who,  with 
frightful  slaughter,  established  a  new  dynasty  in 
Samaria.  Jehu  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoahas 
(q.v.),  were,  however,  vassals  of  the  Syrians. 
Under  Jehu's  grandson,  Joash  (q.v.),  this  vassalage 
was  broken  and  Judah  was  reduced  to  a  tributary 
position  under  Amasiah  (q.v.),  son  of  Joash  of 
Judah.  Jeroboam  II.  (q.v.),  the  fourth  of  Jehu's 
dynasty,  raised  the  kingdom  to  an  unexampled 
height  of  prosperity,  quickly  lost  under  his  suo- 
oessor,  Zachariah  (q.v.).  Jeroboam  reestablished 
the  early  bounds  of  the  kingdom  by  bringing  the 
Moabites  and  part  of  the  Syrian  territory  imder 
Israelitio  dominion.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Jonah  the  son  of 
Amittai  (qq.v.),  who  showed  the  contrast  between 
the  apparent  prosperity  and  the  internal  decay  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Assyrians  had  been  battering 
at  Syria  and  had  already  come  into  close  relations 
with  Israel.  Ahab  had  fought  against  Assyria  at 
Karkar,  Jehu  had  paid  costly  tribute  in  842  B.C.; 
but  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  (see  Asstria,  VI.,  3,  {  9) 
had  subjected  to  his  power  the  country  up  to  the 
Mediterranean  coast;  Jehu's  dynasty  ended  with 
Zachariah,  who  was  slain  by  Shallum,  and  he  in 
turn  was  killed  by  Menahem  (q.v.)  after  a  reign  of 
one  month.  Menahem  reigned  five  years,  a  vassal 
of  Tiglath-Pileser;  his  son  Pekahiah  (q.v.)  was 
slain  by  the  usurper  Pekah  (q.v.),  whose  combina- 
tion with  Syria  against  Judah  was  aimed  against 
Assyria,  and  led  to  the  final  catastrophe  imder  his 
successor,  Hoshea  (q.v.).  In  Judah  the  calamity 
sustained  under  Amasiah  was  gradually  forgotten 
during  the  long  reign  of  Usziah  (q.v.),  whose  general- 
ship secured  the  subjection  of  the  Edomites,  Moab- 
ites, and  Anunonites,  while  the  northern  kingdom 
declined.  Whether  the  Azriyahu  of  Yaudi  ("  Ju- 
dah ")  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  as  at  the  head  of  an  anti- Assyrian  combina- 
tion is  to  be  identified  with  this  king  or  with  the 
king  of  a  North-Syrian  Yaudi  is  still  debated.  U»- 
siah  directed  well  the  inner  fortunes  of  the  state, 
patronizing  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  Chronicler 
ascribes  his  leprosy  to  an  invasion  of  priestly  rights; 
in  consequence  of  this  disease  his  son  Jotham  (q.v.) 
ruled  long  as  regent  before  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  In  the  time  of  Jotham 's  successor,  Ahas 
(q.v.),  occurred  the  alliance  of  Israel  and  Syria 
against  Judah,  referred  to  above;  and  the  situation 
was  complicated  by  a  hostile  combination  of  Edom- 
ites and  Philistines.  But  Ahas  was  relieved  by  the 
successes  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  whose  campaigns  were 
directed  against  Judah's  foes.  The  Assyrian  beset 
Samaria,  which  Sargon  finally  took,  carrying  27,000 
of  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  leaving  Judah  to 
survive  for  135  years. 

The  successor  of  Ahaz  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was 
Hezekiah  (q.v.),  a  vassal  of  Assyria,  but  most  rest- 
less in  that  relation,  who  was  saved 
from  the  vengeance  of  Sennacherib  in 
a  way  regarded  as  miraculous.  His 
son,  Manasseh  (q.v.),  was  strongly  dis- 
posed toward  heathenism,  persecuting  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Yahweh  religion.  This  policy  was  con- 
tinued under  his  son  Ammon  (q.v.),  but  reversed 
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under  hit  second  suooessor,  Jotiah  (q.v.)>  who,  with 
all  earnestness,  reintroduced  the  Mosaic  faith  and 
cultus.  Josiah's  untimely  death,  caused  by  his  con- 
fronting the  Elgyptian  NcKsho  at  Megiddo,  was  a  most 
serious  blow  to  the  welfare  of  Judah.  His  son  Jeho- 
ahas  (q.v.)  was  removed  from  the  throne  by  Necho 
after  the  latter's  return  from  the  East  three  months 
later,  and  Jehoiakim,  his  elder  brother,  was  put  in 
his  place.  Jehoiakim  (q.v.)  became  tributary  to  the 
Babylonians,  but  revolted  after  three  years,  an  of- 
fense which  was  expiated  after  his  death  by  his 
son,  Jehoiachin  (q.v.),  whom,  after  a  reign  of  three 
months,  Nebuchadressar  took  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Babylon  with  the  noblest  of  the  land.  The  Baby- 
lonians placed  upon  the  throne  a  third  son  of  Josiah, 
who  assumed  the  name  Zedekiah  (q.v.);  he,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  conspired  in  alliance  with 
the  Pharaoh  Hophra  to  throw  off  the  Babylonian 
jToke,  in  this  going  counter  to  the  advice  of  Jeremiah 
and  Enldel  and  thereby  challenging  the  might  of 
the  Euphrates  kingdom.  The  Babylonians  invested 
Jerusalem  after  defeating  a  force  of  Egyptians  sent 
to  break  the  siege,  captured  the  city  in  686  B.C., 
destroyed  the  temple  and  the  city's  defenses,  vis- 
ited with  punishment  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
carried  away  into  captivity  all  whose  aocial  rank 
exposed  them  to  possibilities  of  leadership.  Geda- 
liah  (q.v.)  was  made  governor  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Mispah,  where  the  renmant  of  the  people 
gathered  about  him,  and  where  he  soon  became 
the  victim  of  assassination.  Many  of  the  remaining 
people  fled  into  Egypt,  taking  with  them  against 
his  will  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Jerusalem  lay  in 
ruins,  large  parts  of  the  territory  of  Judea  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Edomites,  and  the  future 
and  promise  of  Israel  for  the  next  fifty  years  was 
in  the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

The  exiles  were  settled  in  Babylonia  along  the 
Chebar  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nippur  (see  Baby- 
lonia, IV.,  {  9),  where  they  possessed 
their  own  houses  and  lands  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  autonomy.  The  only 
for  a  history  of  the  exilic  period  and  the  life 
of  that  time  is  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Esekiel, 
and  Deutero-Isaiah,  which  last  originated  in  the 
last  third  of  the  exile.  Part  of  the  people  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  But  for  the  rest,  in  their  enforced 
abstinence  from  participation  in  the  religious  or- 
dinances of  the  sanctuary,  the  spiritual  significance 
of  such  observances  as  the  Sabbath  rest,  and  the 
ordinances  regarding  food  and  circumcision  became 
deepeoed  as  being  signs  of  their  distinction  as  the 
people  of  God.  The  very  nearness  of  heathenism 
rrpelled  many  of  the  Jews,  as  there  was  borne  in 
upon  them  the  fact  that  their  own  experiences  were 
the  expression  of  a  long-deferred  judgment  for  this 
sin.  There  was  also  impressed  upon  the  nation  the 
idea  of  its  mission  in  the  world  as  a  mediator  between 
God  and  the  nations. 

About  fifty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem the  Babylonian  empire  came  into  the  hands  of 
Cjrrus.  Babylon  was  taken  in  539,  and  in  that  year 
the  Jews  received  from  the  victor  permission  to  re- 
turn. Of  this  permission  42,360  males,  with  their 
families,  availed  themselves  under  the  leadership 
of  Sheshbassar-Zerubbabel  (the  identity  of  Shesh- 
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bassar  and  Zerubbabel  is  still  debated)  and  the 
high  priest  Joshua,  and  reached  Jerusalem  probably 
10  Th  ^  ^^'  '^^y  settled  in  Jerusalem  and 
Persian  ^  ^^  outlying  cities,  set  up  the  altar 
Period.  ^^  burnt  offerings,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  rebuild  the  temple.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  who 
placed  all  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  means  of  subsistence,  the  reconstruction 
of  the  temple  was  deferred  till  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Darius,  in  the  years  520-516  B.C.,  and 
was  accompUs^ied  then  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  iSechariah.  The  report  of  the 
return  in  538  has  been  seriously  questioned,  and  the 
thesis  advanced  that  Zerubbabel  was  never  in  exile, 
and  that  the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  who 
had  remained  in  Palestine;  but  these  hypotheses 
are  based  on  arbitrary  constructions  which  fall  on 
examination.  For  the  period  516-458  no  reports 
have  been  transmitted,  except  that  the  narrative 
of  the  Book  of  Esther  (q.v.)  refers  to  the  time  of 
Xerxes.  In  458  B.C.  under  Artaxerxes  I.  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony  at  Jerusalem  was  miserable 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  religious  distinction  en- 
dangered. Then  the  scribe  Ezra  (q.v.)  led  back 
to  Judea  a  new  company  of  exiles  consisting  of 
1,500  males  with  their  families.  He  was  empowered 
by  royal  firman  to  put  into  practise  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  entire  success  in  this 
direction  was  attained  only  when,  in  445-444  B.C., 
Nehemiah  (q.v.)  came  to  his  support,  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  the  governorship.  Nehemiah  re- 
established the  defenses  of  Jerusalem  by  having 
the  waUs  of  the  city  repaired,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  and  then  assisted 
Ezra  in  the  purification  of  the  community  by 
causing  the  dismission  of  the  heathen  wives  and 
requiring  the  observance  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law. 
After  a  residence  of  twelve  years  Nehemiah  re- 
turned to  the  Persian  court,  but  in  a  later  visit  to 
Jerusalem  found  it  necessary  to  employ  stem 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, expelling  from  the  conmiunity  a  grandson 
of  the  high  priest  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Samaritan  noble  Sanballat  (q.v.).  According 
to  Josephus  (ArU.  XL,  viii.  2  sqq.),  this  priest, 
with  the  help  of  his  father-in-law,  established  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim 
and  set  in  order  its  priesthood;  but  Josephus  con- 
fused these  events  with  others  which  occurred  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Undoubtedly  at 
that  time  the  Samaritans  received  from  the  Jews 
the  Pentateuch,  which  constitutes  their  Scriptures. 
Of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Persian  period  no  trust- 
worthy reports  have  come  down.  There  are  state- 
ments that  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus  ordered  a  deporta- 
tion of  Jews  to  Hyrcania,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Caspian,  because  they  were  involved  in  a  rebellion 
of  Phenicians  and  Cypriotes  against  the  Persians. 
On  this  occasion  the  Persian  Cteneral  Bagoses  pushed 
into  the  temple,  and  Josephus  reports  (Ant.  XI., 
vii.  1)  that  he  substituted  Jesus  (Joshua)  as  high 
priest  for  his  brother  John.  The  political  impor- 
tance of  the  high  priest  originated  in  that  period. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander  the  Great  a  new  period  began  for  Judea. 
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Alexander's  attitude  toward  the  Jews  was  friendly. 
But  when,  after  the  conqueror's  death,  his  empire 
was  divided,  Judea,  lying  between  the 
kingdoms  of  the  contending  Ptolemies 
and  the  Seleucidae,  was  a  continual 
sufferer  by  the  conflict.  At  first 
Judea  came  into  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Josephus  reports  that  Ptolemy  Lagus  violated  the 
Sabbath,  captured  Jerusalem,  and  carried  captive 
to  Egypt  a  large  number  of  Jews  from  Jerusalem 
and  Galilee  {Apioriy  i.  22;  Ant.  XII.,  i.,  XIII., 
xii.  4).  Hecataeus  says  that  later  this  Ptolemy  was 
so  friendly  toward  the  Jews  tliat  many  of  them  of 
their  own  accord  went  to  Egypt  and  settled  there, 
particularly  in  Alexandria.  Judea  still  remained 
the  object  of  strife  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and 
came  finally  into  the  power  of  Syria  under  Anti- 
ochus  III.  the  Great,  by  his  victory  over  Scopus 
near  Paneas.  Of  Seleucus  Philopator,  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  it  b  reported  that  his  general, 
Heliodorus,  entered  the  temple  to  plunder  it  and 
was  prevented  by  a  miraculous  vision.  The  suc- 
cession of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  to  the  throne 
of  Syria  (175  B.C.)  was  of  especial  moment  to  the 
Jews.  During  the  changes  which  had  befallen  the 
political  possession  of  Palestine,  Jewish  independ- 
ence being  entirely  lost,  the  chief  concern  of  the  Jews 
was  their  religious  freedom.  But  contact  with  Greek 
civilization  and  the  attempts  of  the  leaders  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  quarrels  of  the  overlords,  as  well 
as  the  building  up  in  the  land  of  centers  of  Greek 
life  through  settlement  there  of  Greek  colonies,  intro- 
duced the  spirit  of  Hellenism  and  caused  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  party  among  the  Jews  favorable  to 
Greek  civilization,  receiving  therefore  the  support 
of  the  overlords.  Opposed  to  this  Hellenistic  party 
was  the  party  of  the  Hasideans,  committed  to  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  and  to  the 
condemnation  of  Hellenism.  Into  the  contest 
between  these  two  parties  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
intruded  by  his  brutal  attack  on  the  sanctuary, 
168  B.C.,  as  well  as  by  his  assault  upon  the  religious 
observances  of  the  Jews  and  his  ^ict  against  the 
Sabbath  and  circumcision.  His  anger  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against  Egypt  he 
vented  in  this  way  upon  the  Jews,  and  he  thus 
became  the  antetype  of  the  New-Testament  Anti- 
christ. Severe  persecution  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  Jews  abandoned  their  religion. 

A  turn  in  affairs  was  given  in  the  year  167  b.g 
in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  priest  Mattathias 
12.  The      of    Modein,    supported    by  his    sons. 
Maccabean  Rebellion  against  Syria  broke  out,  led 
and  Bo-     by  Judas,  son  of  Mattathias,  who  won 
man  Pe-     many    victories    over   Syrian    troops, 
rlods.       restored  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
died  a  hero's  death.    The  strife  was  carried  on  by 
the  brothers  of  Judas,  one  of  whom,  Simon,  gained 
the  position  of  high  priest  and   prince  by  choice 
of  the  people  and  recognition  by  the  Syrians.     Until 
the  time  of  Simon's  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Macca- 
bees and  the  Hasideans  were  of  the  same  party 
and,  indeed,  bore  the  same  name  (see  Hasmonbanb). 
They  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Pharisees  (see 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees).    John  broke  with  the 
orthodox  party  and  connected  himself  with  the 


Sadducees.  After  his  death  his  family  became  in- 
volved in  quarrels  over  the  succession  and  lost  its 
preeminent  position,  and  against  his  son  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (104-78  B.C.)  the  Pharisees  sought  Syrian 
help.  In  the  strife  that  ensued  upon  his  death, 
caused  by  attempts  to  gain  the  succession,  the 
Romans  obtained  entrance,  and  Pompey  captured 
Jerusalem  after  a  three  months'  siege.  Herod,  son 
of  the  Idumean  Antipater,  was  made  king  by 
the  Roman  senate  in  39  B.C.,  and  established  him- 
self by  the  help  of  the  Roman  legions  in  37  B.C. 
He  sought  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  particularly  by 
his  magnificent  restoration  of  the  temple.  After 
the  death  of  this  talented  but  conscienceless  tjrrant, 
his  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  sons  Archelaus, 
Antipas,  and  Philip.  The  first,  to  whom  Judea  had 
fallen,  was  soon  deposed  by  the  Romans  (6  a.d.), 
and  government  by  Roman  procurators  was  insti- 
tuted with  capital  at  Caesarea.  The  procurators 
appointed  by  the  Romans  had  no  appreciation  of 
Jewish  characteristics,  and  constant  iU-feeling  was 
aroused  over  religious  matters.  The  best  known  of 
these  officers  is  Pontius  Pilate  (26-36  a.d.),  whose 
conduct  caused  many  conflicts  with  the  people  and 
whose  unstable  character  is  revealed  in  the  story 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  (see  Pilate,  Pontius).  The 
opposition  between  the  suppressed  theocratic  con- 
sciousness of  the  Jews  and  the  claims  of  the  Caesars 
grew  ever  sharper  until  the  final  conflict.  Open  rup- 
ture was  almost  provoked  in  the  year  40  a.d.  by  the 
order  of  Caligula  to  have  his  image  set  up  in  the 
temple,  a  crisis  that  was  passed  only  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Agrippa  I.  at  Rome.  To  this  end  Agrippa 
was  given  the  realm  which  had  been  Herod's,  and 
his  favor  to  the  Jews  appears  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  Christians  (see  Herod  and  his  Family).  The 
situation  of  the  Jews  became  more  difficult  under 
Felix  and  Festus,  still  harder  under  Albinus,  and 
the  rebellion  came  to  a  head  imder  QeasiuB  Florus. 
The  Zealots  seized  the  temple  and  fortified  themr 
selves  there;  Agrippa  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  a 
lesser  area  of  sovereignty  than  Agrippa  I.  controlled, 
did  not  suppress  the  insurrection.  In  a  battle  near 
Beth-horon  a  Roman  force  was  nearly  annihilated. 
This  victory  inflamed  the  whole  coimtry.  But  the 
Romans  b^an  to  press  in,  and  under  Vespasian 
they  conquered  Peraea  in  68  a.d.,  while  internal 
strife  divided  the  Jews  between  the  Zealots  and  the 
moderates.  In  the  year  70,  a  few  days  before  the 
Passover,  Titus  appeared  before  the  waUs  of  Jeru- 
salem and  assailed  it  from  the  north.  In  fourteen 
days  the  outer  wall  was  taken,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  the  second,  while  the  innermost  and  strongest 
afforded  means  of  greater  resistance.  Famine  seixed 
the  defenders,  but  in  spite  both  of  the  mild  proposals 
of  Titus  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  his  stem 
exhibitions  of  punishment  that  must  ensue,  the 
defense  was  maintained.  The  people  still  hoped  for 
such  deliverance  from  God  as  their  history  recorded 
as  having  occurred  in  earlier  times.  Tlie  temple 
was  the  last  stronghold.  When  it  was  taken,  Titus 
would  have  preserved  it  at  the  request  of  Josephus, 
but  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  unguarded 
act  of  a  soldier  who  applied  the  torch.  After  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  resistance  was  still  offered  at  a  few 
fortresses,  such  a$  Herodeum  near  Tekoa,  Machaenu 
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the  Jordan,  and  Masada,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
But  from  that  time  the  Jews  have  had  to  live  with- 
out country,  sanctuary,  and  nationality. 

C.  VON  Orelli. 
n.  Post-Biblical  History. — 1.  General  Survey: 
With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  Jewish  nation  lost 
the  remains  of  its  independence  and  all  control  over 
its  external  destiny,  while  it  became  dependent 
upon  the  peoples  among  whom  it  lived.  It  never- 
theless had  received  such  a  development  of  spiritual, 
social,  and  religious  life  as  had  differentiated  it  from 
the  other  nations  with  which  its  lot  was  from  that 
time  cast  and  had  made  absorption  into  them  an 
impossibility.  Consequently  the  Jewish  people 
has  had  for  1,900  years  its  own  inner  history,  which 
has  not  been  without  influence  upon  the  world  at 
large.  Externally  and  internally  this  history  divides 
into  three  periods:  (1)  From  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  and  the  emergence 
of  the  Teutons;  (2)  to  the  French  Revolution;  (3) 
to  the  present.  In  the  first  of  these  periods  the  Jews 
built  about  themselves  a  spiritual  wall  within  which 
they  protected  and  developed  their  peculiar  and 
individual  bent.  Abandoning  all  claims  upon  the 
outer  world,  they  busied  themselves  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Talmud,  the  citadel  of  their  spirit- 
ual life,  the  treasury  of  their  thought,  the  basis  of 
the  physical  and  spiritual  laws  of  their  existence. 
When  their  individuality  had  thus  been  fixed  in 
enduring  form,  they  could  without  danger  to  their 
peculiar  genius  participate  in  the  life  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  so  far  as  this  was  permitted  to  them. 
In  the  second  period  this  participation  was  very 
limited,  confined  chiefly  to  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  commerce  and  of  the  privileges  of  middle- 
men between  the  Orient  and  Occident.  They  also 
exercised  a  decided  influence  upon  culture  and  medi- 
ate<l  between  Greek  learning  and  philosophy  and  the 
Arabic  and  between  the  Arabs  and  the  West,  and  so 
contributed  to  learning  of  the  scholastic  type,  pro- 
ducing a  monistic  type  of  thought  best  illustrated 
by  Spinosa.  With  the  French  Revolution  began 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  in  which 
they  gained  political  equality  with  Christians,  lost 
the  quality  of  separativeness,  acquired  eminence  in 
the  world  of  weidth  and  of  letters,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  intensity  of  religious  life  which  had 
distinguished  them  through  the  centuries.  Against 
this  there  came  late  in  the  nineteenth  century  a 
reaction  which  took  the  form  of  Zionism  (q.v.),  one 
of  the  purposes  of  which  is  the  unification  of  the 
nation  through  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  state  in 
Palestine.  The  present  century  finds  among  the 
Jews  a  social  excitement  and  a  spiritual  ferment 
such  as  it  has  not  known  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

2.  TkeXarly  Period:  The  Jewish  war  left  Judea 
a  waste  and  its  Jewish  inhabitants  despoiled.  Ves- 
^^  pasian  took  the  land  as  his  personal 
3l-??JjlL  domain,  from  which  he  bestowed  es- 
tates upon  his  friends ;  he  settled  800 
veterans  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  compelled  those  Jews  who 
wished  to  remain  in  the  country  to  purchase  their 
hoUings  from  the  conqueror.  The  Jews  who  had 
been  domiciled  in  other  lands  became 


the  real  strength  of  those  nations.  They  were  in 
greatest  force  in  Egypt,  especially  in  Alexandria; 
but  they  were  scattered  elsewhere  from  India  west- 
ward, and  no  considerable  city  was  without  its 
Jewish  conmiunity  and  its  synagogue.  In  Rome 
there  were  at  least  8,000  Jews  with  t^ir  own  quarter 
of  the  city;  Jewish  merchants  followed  the  legions, 
while  the  Herodian  family  had  a  recognized  place 
at  court,  and  Jews  under  the  empire  had  special 
exemption  and  position.  With  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  Jews  had  lost  their  unifying  center. 
But  by  his  flight  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  and  his 
prediction  to  Vespasian  of  elevation  to  the  throne. 
Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zakkai  (cf.  JE,  vii.  214  sqq.) 
had  gained  the  emperor's  favor  and  a  promise  to 
grant  any  request  the  rabbi  might  make.  The  latter 
asked  permission  to  establish  a  school  of  Jewish  law, 
and  when  this  was  given,  settled  at  Jabneh  or  Jam- 
nia,  a  little  city  near  the  coast  south  of  Joppa.  Un- 
der the  care  of  the  institution  there  erected  came 
the  settlement  of  many  matters  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  including  the  Jewish  calendar. 
Hence  arose  the  tradition  that  Rabbi  Johanan 
transferred  the  Sanhedrin  to  Jabneh.  While  it  had 
not  been  his  purpose  to  create  a  new  center  of 
Judaism,  the  gathering  of  scholars  there  and  the 
study  of  the  law  had  this  effect,  and  so  made  possible 
the  continued  survival  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  Jews 
from  abroad  sent  their  sons  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
while  the  teachers  gave  their  pronouncement  upon 
matters  of  importance  for  all  their  coreligionists. 
Here  was  developed  the  tradition  of  the  law,  as  di- 
vided into  Halacha  and  Haggada  (see  Midrash), 
out  of  which  came  a  definite  and  characteristic  set  of 
views  which  stamps  the  Jewish  learning  with  what 
may  be  called  a  Talmudic  type  as  opposed  to  the 
Biblical  type  of  post-exilic  and  pre-Christian  Juda- 
ism. This  is  the  third  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Jewish  spirit,  the  first  being  what  may  be  termed 
the  pre-Biblical.  In  this  stage  the  four  generations  to 
the  close  of  the  Mishna  are  known  as  Tanaim,  the  five 
to  the  close  of  the  Talmud  as  Amoraim,  both  classes 
influential  upon  all  succeeding  Judaism,  guarding 
as  they  did  Judaic  orthodoxy.  Among  the  Tanaim 
two  men  were  of  eminent  importance,  Gamaliel  the 
younger  (cf.  JE,  v.  560  sqq.),  and  Akiba  (q.v.). 
The  first  stood  for  the  influence  of  Hillel's  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  for  the  decision  of  legal  matters 
by  a  majority  of  authorities,  and  for  Jabneh  as  the 
continued  center  of  official  Judaism.  Rabbi  Akiba's 
fame  rests  not  merely  upon  his  collection  of  the 
Halachoth,  but  upon  his  new  method  of  using  the 
literal  and  minute  elements  of  Scripture  as  a  basis 
of  legal  formulas.  Under  Gamaliel  the  estrange- 
ment between  Jews  and  Christians  became  final 
and  complete. 

Judaism  meanwhile  gained  ever  a  stronger  in- 
fluence, and  proselytes  of  eminence  in  the  heathen 
world  adopted  the  Jewish  religion. 
^V™^***  This  aroused  Domitian's  distrust,  and 
he  had  the  Jewish  law  examined  to 
discover  whether  it  were  a  danger  to 
the  state.  Under  Trajan  this  distrust  became 
greater  because  of  the  practical  aid  given  by  Jews 
to  the  Parthians,  and  victory  over  these  was  recog- 
nized, even  in  inscriptions  on  coins,  as  a  new  victory 
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over  the  Jews.  But  the  victory  over  the  Jews  of 
the  Orient  was  fearfully  avenged  upon  both  Romans 
and  Greeks  in  a  rising  of  the  Jews  of  the  Occident. 
The  imperial  legions  were  exterminated,  and  in 
Cyprus  alone  240,000  Greeks  were  said  to  have  been 
slaughtered.  Trajan  called  in  the  aid  of  his  best 
generals  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  severe 
vengeance  was  taken  on  the  Jews  of  Mediterranean 
lands,  while  the  beautiful  synagogue  in  Alexandria 
was  completely  destroyed.  But  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  a  new  revolt  was  raised,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Jewish  spirit,  fanned  by  the  Messianic  hope 
centered  in  Bar  Kokba,  made  necessary  the  sending 
of  Trajan's  most  capable  general,  Julius  Severus, 
from  Britain  to  Palestine.  This  was  the  last  im- 
portant attempt  of  the  Jews  to  establish  a  Messianic 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms;  thenceforth  they  looked 
for  it  to  come  only  by  special  divine  interposition. 
The  site  of  Jerusalem  was  given  to  the  plow,  and 
in  134  a  Roman  colony,  Aelia  Gapitolina,  was 
founded  to  the  north  of  the  old  city.  Another 
revolt  among  the  Jews  was  suppressed  in  135.  A 
poll  tax  was  levied,  and  circumcision  and  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  were  forbidden.  By  these 
means  the  possibilities  of  political  danger  from  the 
Jews  were  so  thoroughly  eliminated  by  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  that  he  abolished  the  severe  restric- 
tions, and  their  renewal  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  caused  not  by  political  conditions,  but  by  relig- 
ious intolerance.  The  Jews  themselves  recognised 
that  their  political  importance  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  that  all  which  remained  was  their  com- 
munity in  matters  of  religion. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  centiuy  the  Sanhedrin 
lost  its  eminence,  and  the  decisions  of  Rabbi  Juda 

ben  Simon  were  recognized  as  authori- 
th   Babv.  ^*^^®*     ^®  established  as  finally  de- 
Ionian  *  ^^^^^  ^*^®  Mishna   of   Rabbi   Akiba, 
Bohool.     ^^le  other  collections  were  pronounced 

devoid  of  authority.  At  this  time,  it  is 
probable,  the  Mishna  ceased  to  be  oral  and  was 
committed  to  writing.  Since  all  national,  political, 
•and  judicial  rights  had  ceased,  the  law  had  in  part 
only  an  ideal  value  as  fashioning  the  inner  life  and 
conceptions  of  Jews.  With  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna  Palestinian  Judaism  had  exhausted  itself, 
and  the  scholastic  center  shifted  to  Babylon  in  the 
production  of  the  Gemara  or  the  Talmud  proper  by 
the  school  of  the  Amoraim.  What  the  Mishna  is  to 
the  Bible  the  Gemara  is  to  the  Mishna — a  continuous 
refinement  of  the  law,  binding  Judaism  within  ever 
tightening  chains.  The  first  Amoraim  were  Pales- 
tinians, the  most  eminent  among  them  Rabbi  Juda 
the  younger.  He  transferred  the  seat  of  the  school 
to  Tiberias,  where,  under  the  favor  of  Alexander 
Severus,  something  of  splendor  appeared.  Rela- 
tions between  Jews  and  Romans  became  not  merely 
friendly,  but  intimate,  and  laxity  in  following 
Judaic  practises  was  the  natural  result.  During 
this  period  Babylon  was  coming  into  greater  sig- 
nificance for  the  Jews,  and  was  even  called  "  the 
land  of  Israel."  The  head  of  the  Babylonian  Jews 
was  an  officer  under  the  Parthian  government, 
fourth  in  rank  after  the  king,  and  a  descendant  of 
the  Davidic  line.  His  power,  however,  was  tem- 
poral,  not  as  yet  spiritual.     Rabbi  Abba  Rab 


brought  the  Mishna  from  Palestine  and  foimded  a 
school  at  Babylon  which  soon  had  1,200  students. 
His  friend  Biar  Samuel  first  enunciated  the  maxim 
which  became  authoritative  for  Jews — "  the  law 
of  the  state  is  valid.''  During  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  the  neo-Persian  kingdom  of  the 
Sassanides  was  established,  and  this,  in  its  seal  for 
Zoroastrianism,  excluded  Jews  from  office  and 
introduced  certain  restrictions  to  be  followed  on 
Zoroastrian  festivals.  These  restrictions  did  not 
continue  long,  and  until  Constantine's  time  the 
Jews  had  peace.  Ck>nstantine's  edict  of  toleration 
(312  A.D.)  included  the  Jews  also,  but  later  his 
policy  changed  and  proselyting  was  forbidden  as 
well  as  the  circumcision  of  slaves  of  Jews.  In  this 
Jews  saw  the  approach  of  Messianic  times,  for  it 
had  long  been  said  that  "  the  Messiah  will  not  come 
till  the  Roman  empire  is  Christian."  But  Rabbi 
Hillel  the  younger  declared  that  Israel  had  no 
Messiah  to  look  forward  to,  for  the  prediction  by 
the  prophet  of  a  mighty  ruler  had  been  fulfilled  in 
Hezekiah;  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  school 
replied  in  the  prasrer  **  May  God  forgive  Rabbi 
Hillel  for  holding  this  error."  Under  Ccmstantius 
matters  were  still  worse  for  the  Jews,  and  many  in 
the  Roman  empire  emigrated  to  Persia.  Constan- 
tine's laws  were  enforced  with  the  addition  that 
marriage  between  Jews  and  Christians  was  forbid- 
den. Julian  especially  favored  the  Jews,  and  prep- 
arations were  made  for  rebuilding  the  temple, 
which  ceased,  however,  on  his  death. 

About  the  year  400  a.d.  Rabbi  Aschi  had  the  oral 
explanations,  discussions,  decisions  and  investiga- 
4.  The  Two  ^^^^^  based  on  the  Mishna  collected  in 
Talmndlo  ^^^  Babylonian  Talmud,  which  became 
Oolleotions:  the  chief  source  of  spiritual  instruction, 
the  Kasso-  as  much  superior  to  the  Mishna  in  the 
v^h.  regard  of  scholastic  Judaism  as  the 
Mishna  was  to  the  Bible.  Even  till  the  present  the 
Talmud  has  been  for  millions  of  Jews  the  totality 
of  truth,  wisdom,  righteousness  and  holiness,  and 
study  of  it  the  certain  way  to  eternal  life,  while  to 
study  anything  else  is  to  a  real  Jew  a  sign  of  god- 
lessness.  To  a  Jew  instructed  in  the  Talmud  God 
and  his  revelation  as  set  forth  therein  are  the  first 
and  highest  interests  of  life,  thought,  feeling  and 
action.  Thus  this  collection  became  the  wall  which 
hedged  about  all  Jewish  life,  the  influence  which 
controlled  all  Jewish  thought  and  molded  Jewish 
conceptions  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  It  was  the 
obstacle,  as  well,  to  further  development  of  Jewish 
religion  and  life  (see  Talihid).  This  great  produc- 
tion came  forth  in  the  time  when  Rome  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Germanic  peoples  and  North  Africa 
became  the  booty  of  the  Vandals.  The  mighty 
world-movements  of  the  times  served  to  arouse 
once  more  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews,  ex- 
pressed in  the  saying  that  the  Messiah  would  not 
come  till  the  eighty-fifth  Jubilee  (4200  anno  mundi, 
440  A.D.),  about  the  time  when  the  Vandals  captured 
the  temple  treasures  at  Rome  and  carried  them  to 
Africa.  As  at  this  time  the  old  sacred  treasures  of 
the  Jews  disappeared,  the  more  precious  became 
the  Talmud  as  the  bne  sacred  instrument  remaining. 
So  in  Palestine  the  Amoraim  collected  their  tradi- 
tions in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  though  it  is  not 
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known  where  or  by  whom  this  was  done.  In  the 
deelining  Roman  empire  the  situation  of  the  Jews 
was  not  favorable.  Theodoeius  sought  to  protect 
them,  though  foiled  by  the  opposition  of  Ambrose, 
and  lus  successors  also  tried  to  secure  their  peace. 
Under  Theodosius  II.,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  had  the 
Jews  expelled  from  the  dty  and  their  possessions 
given  to  the  rabble,  while  their  synagogue  in  Anti- 
och  was  sacked,  finmity  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians became  acute.  Jerome's  Hebrew  teacher  could 
attend  his  pupU  only  in  secret.  Palestinian  Judaism 
meanwhile  did  not  perish  without  leaving  one  more 
monument  of  exceeding  value  in  the  Massorah — i.e., 
the  addition  of  vowels,  accents,  and  marks  of  divi- 
sion or  distinction  to  the  consonantal  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  annotations  on  the  text.  In  470 
there  began  an  official  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  Per- 
sia, and  many  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  India. 
Later,  in  Malabar  they  received  privileges  which 
are  chronicled  on  a  tablet  still  extant,  inscribed  in 
Hebrew  and  early  Indian.  The  end  of  the  period 
of  the  Amoraim  fell  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
8.  The  Kiddie  Period:  For  the  Jews  of  the  By- 
tantina  empire  this  period  began  with  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  whose  laws  were  the  basis 
^i^J  Y^A  of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  during  the 
T^ly  Middle  Ages.  Under  his  code  Jewish 
testimony  against  a  Christian  was  not 
received,  a  Christian  might  not  become  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism,  Jews  had  to  support  highly  paid 
city  officials  from  whom  they  received  no  bene- 
fits or  inmiunities,  they  might  not  celebrate  their 
FMBover  before  the  Christian  Easter,  might  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
only  in  Greek  or  Latin,  while  they  were  subjected 
at  the  hands  of  the  rabble  to  frequent  riots  with  all 
attendant  evils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  lost 
no  opportunity  for  vengeance,  which  in  turn  excited 
new  animosity.  At  this  time  the  Jews  of  the  Orient 
dropped  out  of  history  and  those  of  the  Occident 
became  prominent,  especially  those  of  Spain.  In 
Italy,  under  the  great  movements  of  the  Germanic 
peoples,  Jews  suffered  as  did  the  Christians.  During 
the  Gothic  rule  the  laws  of  Theodosius  were  in  force; 
Jews  eootroUed  the  slave-trade  and  held  Christians 
in  slavery,  and  were  largely  autonomous  besides 
disregarding  the  laws  designed  to  protect  Christians. 
BtiR,  the  highest  authorities  did  all  possible  to  pro- 
tect the  Jews,  and  the  efforts  of  the  popes  to  this 
end  were  constant.  Gregory  the  Great  was  espe- 
cially kind  to  them,  compelling  indemnification  for 
destroyed  synagogues,  but  he  forbade  the  holding 
of  Christians  as  slaves,  and  wrote  to  several  of  the 
kings  of  his  day  to  make  an  end  of  the  trade  in 
Christian  slaves  carried  on  by  the  Jews. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  none  was  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  Jews  as  Spain.  There  the  highest 
products  of  Jewish  industry,  intellect 
^  ^  and  skill  were  in  evidence;  in  wealth, 
honor,  philosophy  and  poetry  the  days 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  still  mark  for  them 
an  epoch.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
reaction  nowhere  was  the  suffering  so 
great  as  there.  Jewish  settlements  in  the  Spanish 
pminwila  were  very  ancient,  made  perhaps  under 
the  Pbenidans;  certainly  after  the  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  sold  into 
Spain,  and  Granada  was  so  largely  settled  by  them 
as  to  be  called  a  Jewish  state.  Christianity  also 
made  early  and  great  conquests  there,  and  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  mentioned  above  were  enacted  to  pre- 
vent holding  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews  and  pros- 
elyting by  force.  Later  King  Sisebut  ordered  all 
Jews  to  receive  baptism  or  to  give  up  their  holdings 
of  land,  and  many  Jews  complied,  while  many  others 
migrated  to  France  or  Africa.  The  Jewish  question 
came  under  discussion  at  the  Synod  of  Toledo  (633 
A.D.).  Isidore  of  Seville  opposed  forcible  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  but  forbade  that  Christians  should  be- 
come jews  and  prohibited  intercourse  between  Jews 
and  Christians.  The  situation  changed  from  time  te 
time.  Under  one  king  the  Jews  would  enjoy  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  Jews  who  had  nominally  accepted 
Christianity  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  old 
faith;  under  another  the  menace  to  the  Church 
of  so  laige  a  population  of  Jews  was  felt,  and  severe 
laws  against  them  were  put  in  force.  Under  King 
Egica  a  conspiracy  of  Spanish  and  African  Jews 
with  the  Arabs  to  overthrow  the  Gothic  kingdom 
was  discovered,  but  too  late;  Jews  and  Arabs  made 
common  cause,  and  the  Mohammedan  conqueror, 
Tarik,  brought  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain  to  an 
end  in  711  a.d.  The  relations  between  Jews  and 
Mohammedans  was  peculiar.  Jews  regarded  Islam 
as  a  yoimger  daughter  of  Judaism,  as  was  Christian- 
ity, but  they  felt  more  closely  related  to  Islam  and 
never  made  common  cause  with  Christians  against 
Mohammedans.  In  Arabia  they  had  made  ineffect- 
ive Constantine's  efforts  for  the  spread  of  Christi- 
anity. They  had  many  important  settlements  there 
which  were  governed  by  Jewish  princes,  and  they  had 
a  school  of  the  law  and  possessed  Talmudic  learning. 
When  Mohammed  proclaimed  his  faith  as  that  of 
Abraham,  the  Jews  had  faith  in  him  and  he  called 
them  **  helpers."  But  differences  arose,  and  Mo- 
hammed published  parts  of  Suras  against  them  in 
which  he  called  them  murderers  of  prophets  and 
falsifiers  of  revelation.  Then  there  came  war  with 
the  Jewish  tribe  of  the  Banu-Kainuka,  and  one  of 
the  two  Jewish  women  whom  the  prophet  brought 
back  tried  to  poison  him.  After  his  death  the  strife 
between  Mohammedans  and  Jews  continued.  In 
Spain  the  Jews  opened  the  gates  of  Toledo  to  Tarik 
and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  the  Christians, 
while  they  received  many  favors  from  the  con- 
querors. In  this  period  occurred  the  founding  of 
the  sect  of  the  Karaites  (q.v.)  by  Anan  ben  David 
(cf.  JEf  i.  553  sqq.),  who,  in  Babylon  and  Palestine, 
opposed  the  Talmudic  learning  and  would  have  the 
Old  Testament  alone  authoritative.  He  was  the 
first  Jew  to  compose  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  Palestine  there  was  propounded  also  a 
Jewish  mysticism  and  system  of  ascetics  whose 
followers  called  themselves  "  men  of  faith,"  claimed 
miraculous  powers,  and  influenced  all  medieval 
Judaism.  The  Karaites  were  opposed  by  Saadia 
of  Egypt,  who  founded  Jewish  science  and  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  Arabic.  His  phil- 
osophic-religious system  is  contained  fully  in  his 
Emunoth  wedeoth,  written  in  943  a.d.,  in  which  he 
introduced  Greek-Christian  philosophy  to  the 
Orient. 
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The  tenth  century  saw  the  flowering  of  Jewish 
culture  in  Spain,  especially  at  the  court  of  Abdul- 
Rahman  III.  at  Ck>rdova.  The  first  of 
a  !•  Y^**^  the  series  of  noted  Jewish  scholars  was 

gp^*/^  Samuel  Halevi  ibn  Nagdela  (b.  093), 
rabbi,  author  and  poet.  Then  came 
Jona  Marinus  (Merwan  ibn-Ganach,  095-1050), 
grammarian  and  exegete;  Solomon  ibn-Gebirol, 
who  wrote  in  Arabic  Mekor  hayimy  *'  The  Fountain 
of  Life,''  a  cosmogony  which  contained  little  espe- 
cially Jewish  except  a  basis  in  the  divine  word  of 
power,  being  a  syncretism  of  Neoplatonism  and 
Aristotelianism.     This  was  translated  into  Latin 

100  years  later  and  was  much  used  by  the  School- 
men. Bahya  ibn-Pakuda  wrote  (1050-60  a.d.;  cf. 
JE,  ii.  447  sqq.)  a  "  Guide  to  Inner  Duties  ''  based 
on  Platonic  asceticism.  The  celebrated  Solomon 
bar  Isaac  (cf.  JE^  x.  324  sqq.),  known  as  Rashi  (q.v.) , 
wrote  his  commentary  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  greatest  Jewish  poet  of  all  the  cen- 
turies was  Judah  Halevi  (1086-1145;  cf.  JE,  vii. 
346  sqq.),  who  wrote  the  songs  which  have  become 
the  national  pride  of  Jews.  He  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Judaism  and  the  preeminence  of 
Jews  on  the  ground  that  from  Adam  down  they 
alone  had  preserved  the  gifts  of  grace  and  the 
essence  of  manhood.  Jews  were  between  angels 
and  the  highest  rank  of  men;  proselytes  might  par- 
take of  the  external  blessings  of  Jews,  but  could 
never  reach  the  height  of  privilege  which  belonged 
to  the  native  Jew.  Israel  is  God's  servant  upon 
whom  are  laid  the  ills  and  hurts  of  mankind.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  of  divine  purpose  that 
the  earth  might  be  leavened  with  the  Jewish  spirit. 
Twenty  years  later  Abraham  ibn-Daud  (cf.  JE^  i. 

101  sqq.)  used  Aristotelian  philosophy  to  prove 
Judaism  the  one  system  of  truth  and  reason.  Abra- 
ham ibn-Ezra  of  Toledo  (1088-1167;  cf.  JE,  vi. 
520  sqq.)  was  a  keen  critic,  though  a  superstitious 
astrologer  and  alchemist.  Most  celebrated  of  all 
was  Moses  ben  Maimun,  known  best  as  Maimonides 
(1135-1204;  q.v.),  in  whom  the  movement  just 
sketched  reached  its  height.  Soon  after  his  death 
arose  not  merely  the  banning  by  the  rabble  of 
Maimonides'  writings,  but  hostility  to  all  study  of 
philosophy.  Jews  divided  themselves  into  followers 
and  opponents  of  Maimonides,  but  until  the  time 
of  Spinoza  the  Jews  did  nothing  further  for  phi- 
losophy. 

While  at  first  the  Jews  were  favored  under  the 
Arabs  of  Spain,  later  they  were  forced  either  to 
accept  Islam  or  to  leave  the  country, 
ral  SltaA~  '^^®y  ^^'^^  began  to  take  the  side  of  the 
tion  in'  Christians  and  assisted  Alfonso  X.  in 
Spain  to    ^^^  conquest  of  Seville,  for  which  serv- 
1469.       ice  they  were  given  three  mosques  to 
use  as  synagogues.     But  in  12N30  the 
old  laws  of  the  Goths  were  revived  and  new  restric- 
tions were  imposed.    On  the  other  hand  Christians 
were  not  to  dishonor  synagogues,  force  baptism  of 
Jews,  or  employ  legal  measures  against  them  on  Jew- 
ish feast  days.    Many  of  these  laws  remained  a  dead 
letter.    A  little  later  the  Dominican  Raymond  of 
Pefiaforte  (see  Dominic,  Saint,  and  the  Dominican 
Order,  §  4)  undertook  his  mission  to  the  Jews. 
At  the  instigation  of  Pope  Clement  IV.,  Jayme  I.  of 


Spain  ordered  that  all  passages  in  the  Talmud 
opposing  Christianity  should  be  erased.  Under  Al- 
fonso X.  of  Castile  b^gan  a  golden  age  for  the  Jews, 
during  which  they  appeared  at  court  and  gained 
riches  and  position.  Under  Don  Pedro  (1350- 
1369)  even  more  favorable  was  their  situation,  but 
with  his  fall  great  reverses  were  experienced.  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  bear  Spanish  names  and  were 
compelled  to  wear  a  distinguishing  mark;  in  or- 
der to  make  headway  against  Jewish  usury,  to 
Christians  Jews  were  ordered  to  remit  a  third  of 
their  indebtedness.  Disputations  took  place  in 
which  the  systems  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 
were  attacked  and  defended.  Even  Jews  bewailed 
the  greed  and  selfishness  of  men  of  their  own  nation 
who  were  in  positions  of  wealth  and  power,  and 
the  voices  of  eminent  Jewish  scholars  were  raised 
against  such  men  as  impious  and  godless.  In 
Seville  in  1391  occurred  the  first  popular  rising 
against  the  Jews,  suppressed  only  by  royal  troops. 
Three  months  later,  in  a  new  uprising,  4,000  Jews 
were  slain,  the  wives  and  chUdren  soki  to  Mo- 
hanunedans,  and  two  synagogues  converted  into 
churches.  Many  Jews  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized,  among  them  Samuel  Abrabanel;  in  Cor- 
dova and  Toledo  also  many  Jews  became  nominal 
Christians.  These  became  a  great  danger  to  the 
Church,  preserving  as  they  did  in  secret  their 
fidelity  to  Judaism  and  the  Talmud,  and  were  more 
under  suspicion  and  more  hated  than  those  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  their  religion.  Some,  however, 
showed  great  sincerity  and  endeavored  to  convert 
their  brethren,  among  whom  may  be  named  Sol- 
omon Levi  of  Buigos  (1353-1435;  cf.  JE,  ix.  562- 
563),  who  received  ordination  and,  as  Paul  of 
Burgos,  attained  a  high  position,  becoming  bishop 
of  Seville.  Other  zealous  converts  were  Joshua 
Lorqui,  whose  Christian  name  was  Geronimo  of 
Santa  F^,  physician  to  Benedict  XIII.,  and  Vicente 
Ferrer,  who  even  in  the  synagogues  assailed  Judaism. 
At  this  time  an  edict  was  issued  assigning  the  Jews 
to  special  residence  quarters,  inhibiting  certain 
trades,  offices,  and  commerce  with  Christians,  order- 
ing a  style  of  dress  with  the  Jewish  mark  on  it, 
and  prohibiting  the  trimming  of  the  beard  and  the 
carrying  of  weapons.  Continued  popular  uprisings 
drove  many  of  the  Jews  over  to  Christianity,  while 
the  synagogues  were  changed  into  churches.  Bene- 
dict XIII.  ordered  a  disputation  which  was  held  in 
Tortosa.  It  lasted  fifteen  months,  and  held  sixty- 
eight  sessions,  in  which  Joshua  Lorqui  disputed 
with  sixteen  of  the  foremost  rabbis.  As  a  result 
Benedict  issued  his  bull  forbidding  the  reading  of 
the  Talmud,  while  the  scurrilous  writings  on  the 
life  of  Jesus  were  proscribed,  especially  the  Mat 
mar  Jesu.  A  period  of  literary  polemics  between 
Jews  and  Christians  ensued  whidi  lasted  for  fifty 
years.  In  1442  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  issued  a  buU 
to  the  bishops  of  Castile  and  Leon  enforcing  the 
old  church  laws  against  Jews,  and  King  John  IV. 
put  forth  an  edict  protecting  them,  which  the  terri- 
torial limitation  of  his  authority  made  of  little 
value.  Almost  no  Jewish  literature  was  produced, 
while  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  William  of  Occam  were  translated  into  Hebrew. 
Cabalistic  works  continued  to  appear,  and  Jews 
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euhintod  the  healing  art.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  charge  was  again  made 
that  Jews  murdered  Christian  children,  and  this 
cahimny  c(Mitinued  in  spite  of  repeated  failure  to 
convict  in  the  courts.  The  fact  that  Jewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity  held  many  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive offices  caused  numerous  anti-Jewish  riots. 

The  turning-point  was  the  marriage  (1469)  of 
Inabella  of  Castile  to  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
In  1480  the  Inquisition  was  set  at  work 
mtUHmn  *  against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  pris- 
y^S^f^  ons  were  soon  filled,  and  four  days  aft- 
er the  setting  up  of  the  Holy  Office  six 
Jewish  c(mverts  to  Christianity  were  burned  at  the 
stake.  Converts  and  all  Spaniards  were  invited  to  be- 
tray converts  suspected  of  secretly  Judaising,  and  a 
list  of  suspicious  circumstances  was  published  to  aid 
in  detecting  the  apostates.  Between  January  and 
November,  1481, 208  of  these  supposedly  false  Jewish 
converts  suffered  death,  while  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Cadis  in  the  same  year  2,000  Jewish  heretics  were 
found.  The  proscribed  who  had  already  died  were 
exhumed  and  their  bones  bumed,while  their  property 
«*as  confiscated.  Sixtus  IV.  censured  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  inquisitors  and  disapproved  the  request  of 
Ferdinand  to  have  the  tribuzial  set  up  in  his  other 
dominions.  In  1482  Torquemada  was  made  chief 
inquisitor,  the  Inquisition  was  released  from  restric- 
tion to  legal  forms  and  its  sphere  of  influence  ex- 
tended to  Aragon.  Attempts  were  made  against 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  if  only 
they  were  of  Jewish  blood.  At  the  court  of  Fer- 
dinand Isaac  Abrabanel  was  minister  of  finance, 
but  in  spite  of  his  influence  the  edict  was  issued  to 
exile  all  Jews  from  Castile,  Aragon,  Sicily,  and 
Saxdinia.  To  the  number  of  300,000  they  fled  into 
Pbrtugal,  Navarre,  Italy,  Morocco,  and  Turkey. 
The  princes  of  Europe  censured  the  regulations  of 
Ferdinand,  while  the  Sultan  Bajazid  remarked, 
"  You  call  Ferdinand  a  clever  king,  who  has  im- 
poverished his  own  land  and  made  ours  rich."  In 
1496  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  issued  an  edict  giving 
the  Jews  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  exile.  Many 
chose  exile,  thousands  were  baptized,  while  hundreds 
killed  themselves  and  their  families  in  order  to 
eKape  enforced  baptism. 

In  France  Charlemagne  favored  the  Jews  because 
they  were  the  only  merchants  in  the  realm.  To  the 
embassy  to  Harun  al-Rashid  he  made 
a  Jew  interpreter,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  ambassador  the  interpreter 
carried  through  the  work  of  the  mission. 
Under  Louis  the  Pious,  Jews  held  an  important 
plaee  at  court,  though  opposed  by  Agobard  of 
Lyons.  At  the  Synod  of  Meaux  the  bishops  re- 
fnaeted  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws  against  the  Jews, 
which  Charles  the  Bald  prevented  from  taking  effect. 
Yet  popular  demonstrations  were  made  against  the 
Jews.  In  Toulouse  it  was  the  right  of  the  count 
on  Good  Friday  to  administer  to  the  chief  of  the 
Jewish  community  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  Jews 
•eeured  immunity  from  this  by  paying  a  yearly 
tribute,  and  in  the  same  way  elsewhere  they  pur- 
chased the  good  will  of  the  powerful.  Hugh  Capet's 
death  in  996  was  charged  against  the  Jews  because 
Blip's  phyneian  was  a  Jew.  The  crusades  gave  new 
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opportimities  to  despoil  this  people.  The  principal 
colony  was  at  Narbonne,  consisting  of  300  families, 
among  them  that  of  the  Hebrew  grammarian  Kim- 
chi;  another  great  colony  was  at  Montpellier.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  story  was  told  that  Jews  were 
killing  the  children  of  Christians  to  use  their  blood 
in  the  Passover.  On  the  basis  of  this  charge,  King 
Philip  August,  about  the  year  1180,  mulcted  the 
Jews  of  his  realm  in  15,000  marks  silver  and  de- 
clared all  debts  to  Jews  void  except  such  as  paid 
him  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount.  The  possessions 
of  Jews  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  barons, 
and  nobles  made  sales  of  **  property  and  Jews.'' 
At  this  time  arose  in  France  the  Cabala  (q.v.)  with 
its  mysticism,  magic  and  theosophy,  exercising  in- 
fluence not  only  upon  Jewish,  but  upon  Christian 
thought,  and  playing  its  part  in  exegesis  of  both 
Talmud  and  Bible.  Its  force  is  felt  to  the  present, 
since  the  modem  Chasidism  of  Russia  and  Galicia 
is  the  Cabala  in  its  most  recent  form,  and  its  essence 
reflects  the  spirit  of  Jewish  thought.  In  the  third 
crusade  the  Jews  of  various  parts  of  France  suffered 
as  they  had  m  the  first  and  second,  although  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  declared  that  the  Church  desired 
neither  their  enforced  conversion  nor  their  destruc- 
tion. -But  this  pope  committed  to  the  bishop  of 
Paris  the  question  whether  the  Talmud  reviled 
Christ  and  his  mother  and  contained  statements 
derogatory  of  Scripture  and  of  God.  The  Talmud 
was  condemned,  and  in  1244  twenty-four  wagon 
loads  of  copies  of  this  work  were  burned  in  a  square 
of  the  city.  At  this  time  the  Jews  themselves  con- 
demned and  burned  the  writings  of  Maimonides. 
In  1269  Louis  IX.  required  all  Jews  to  wear  a  badge 
of  yellow  on  breast  and  back,  and  in  1306  Philip  IV. 
ordered  them  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  their 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels  were  forfeited  to  him,  while 
only  their  clothes  were  left  in  their  possession.  In 
1360  they  were  allowed  to  return  under  favorable 
conditions,  such  as  that  permitting  them  to  charge 
interest  at  eighty  per  cent.,  only  to  be  driven  out 
again  under  Charles  VI.  in  1394. 

In  England  after  the  conquest  by  the  Normans 
the  Jews  found  themselves  in  fortunate  circum- 
stances,  and  in  London  their  dwellings 
Kniud  ^^^  ^^^  royal  palaces.  These  condi- 
'  tions  were  first  disturbed  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  in  1189,  for  when  the  Jews  of  the 
realm  were  about  to  bring  their  dues  of  homage, 
in  popular  uprisings  in  many  of  the  cities  num- 
bers of  them  were  slain,  and  some  were  burned 
in  their  houses.  In  York  they  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  fortress  and,  when  hope  of  escape 
was  gone,  set  fire  to  it  and  perished  in  the  flames. 
John  Lackland  and  Henry  III.  extorted  from  them 
more  than  10,000,000  francs,  and  the  latter  en- 
couraged efforts  to  convert  them  (see  Jews,  Mission 
TO  the).  In  1275  parliament  by  statute  inter- 
dicted the  collection  of  usury,  yet  Jews  might  buy 
houses  and  lands  and  engage  in  conmierce.  In  1278 
the  circulation  of  counterfeit  coin  was  attributed  to 
the  Jews  and  293  were  hanged.  In  1290  Jews  were 
banned,  mortgages  held  by  them  canceled,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  sell  their  property;  16- 
000  left  the  country  and  were  not  permitted  to  re- 
turn till  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  individuals 
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were  permitted  to  settle  there.  Cromwell  was  look- 
ing  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  which  he  al- 
lotted a  great  part  to  the  chosen  race. 

In  Italy  the  Jews  suffered  no  such  hard  fortime 
as  in  other  lands,  since  the  influence  of  the  popes 
^  -^  was  there  more  effective,  though  re- 
Italy,  strictive  measures  were  passed  limit- 
ing their  privileges.  Under  the  Nor- 
mans in  Naples  and  Sicily  Jews  and  Christians  had 
equal  privileges.  The  great  centers  of  Jewish  life 
in  Italy  were  in  the  central  and  southern  parts, 
not  in  the  great  Christian  conmieroial  cities  of  the 
north.  In  1199  Innocent  III.  issued  a  ConMuHo 
Judaeorum  protecting  the  Jews,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  IX.  in  1235.  Innocent  IV.  issued 
a  bull  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  of  1245  to  the  German 
and  French  princes,  directed  against  the  charge  that 
Jews  killed  the  children  of  Christians;  he  also  com- 
manded that  the  Talmud  be  protected  if  only  it 
were  found  free  from  assault  upon  Christianity. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death,  many 
Jews  in  South  France,  Spain,  Savoy,  on  the  South- 
em  Rhine,  and  in  Switzerland  were  tortured,  mur- 
dered or  burned,  Clement  VI.  in  a  bull  forbade  the 
killing  of  them  and  the  taking  of  their  goods  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  also  foroible  baptism. 
In  1419  Martin  V.  issued  a  bull  in  favor  of  this 
people.  But  Eugenius  IV.  in  1442  put  in  force  the 
old  canonical  limitations,  and  even  intensified  them, 
and  in  this  course  he  was  followed  by  Nicholas  V. 
in  1447.  The  latter's  legate  to  the  Synod  of  Bam- 
berg, Nicholas  of  Cusa  (q.v.),  directed  in  Germany 
the  execution  of  these  regulations.  During  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  after  the  exile  of  Jews  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  many  of  them  found  refuge 
in  the  Papal  States  and  Turkey.  The  popes  of  those 
times,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  and  Clem- 
ent VII.,  had  Jewish  physicians,  and  the  princes 
of  the  Church  followed  their  example.  Clement  dis- 
approved of  foreible  baptism  of  adult  Jews,  but  en- 
couraged the  baptism  of  Jewish  children  if  their 
parents  consented.  He  also  attempted  to  protect 
the  Jews  who  had  perforce  received  baptism  in 
Spain  but  were  persecuted  as  unfaithful.  Paul  III. 
was  charged  with  being  more  kind  to  Jews  than  to 
Christians,  and  his  benefits  extended  to  the  per- 
secuted Jewish-Christian  converts  of  Portugal.  In 
1536  Charles  V.  obtained  from  Paul  III.  sanction 
of  the  Inquisition,  but  with  limitations;  and  while 
following  popes  continued  this  course,  it  was  rather 
regarded  as  an  existing  fact  than  as  a  legal  institu- 
tion, and  Clement  VIII.  openly  discountenanced  it. 
When  under  Julius  III.  Cardinal  Caraffa  in  1542 
made  the  Inquisition  general  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian world  and  increased  its  rigor,  in  Italy  attack 
upon  the  Talmud  began;  in  1553  the  pope  signed  a 
decree  of  condemnation,  and  on  the  Jewish  New 
Year's  Day  all  copies  in  Rome  were  burned,  while 
throughout  Italy  many  thousand  copies  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Under  Marcellus  II.  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  in  consequence  of  accusations  of 
the  murder  of  children,  and  Paul  II.,  a  confirmed 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  laid  a  tribute  on  the  synagogues 
and  enforced  the  old  restrictions  with  additional 
enactments,  while  in  many  other  ways  he  mani- 
fested his  hostility.    Against  him  Sultan  Suleiman 


acted  in  protection  of  the  Jews  of  Ancona.  During 
this  period  so  many  Jewish-Christian  converts  en- 
tered the  Franciscan  and  Jesuit  orders  that  Paul  IV. 
forbade  the  reception  of  Jews  therein  before  the 
fourth  generation.  At  this  time  the  Sohar,  the 
chief  Cabalistic  writing,  was  first  printed  by  per- 
mission of  the  Inquisition.  Pius  IV.  mitigated  the 
hard  conditions,  and  the  Talmud,  issued  in  censured 
form,  was  first  printed  at  Basel,  1578-80.  Pius  V. 
again  put  in  force  the  early  restrictions  with  further 
limitations,  and  permitted  the  Jews  to  reside  within 
the  Papal  States  only  at  Rome  and  Ancona.  Greg- 
ory XIII.  ordered  that  Christian  scholars  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  preach  to  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues 
on  feast  days,  and  Jews  were  compelled  to  support 
the  preachers.  Clement  VIII.  withdrew  in  1598 
the  decree  of  banishment  and  annulled  the  anti- 
Jewish  regulations  of  his  predecessors.  Since  then 
the  popes  have  taken  no  official  steps  respecting 
the  Jews  with  the  exception  of  the  declaration  of 
Pius  IX.  in  1870  with  respect  to  their  conversion. 

The  Jews  entered  Germany  with  the  Roman 
legions.    Their  presence  at  Cologne  in  the  fourth 

century    is    demonstrable.     Most    of 

9.  In  Oer-  them,  however,  passed  on  into  France. 

many.     According  to  Cierman  law  they  had 

their  own  regulations  and  freedom  in 
religion,  but  were  without  citizenship.  They  were 
dependent  upon  the  emperor  for  protection,  and 
paid  a  special  tribute  to  him  and  to  the  princes. 
Their  scholars  they  received  from  other  lands. 
Henry  II.  drove  them  from  Mains,  though  they  re- 
turned the  next  year.  In  Speyer  they  had  their 
own  quarter,  protected  by  a  wall.  Forcible  bap- 
tism was  not  allowed,  in  legal  contests  Jewish  law 
prevailed,  and  the  ordeal  by  fire  and  water  was  not 
applied  to  Jews.  The  first  crusade  in  1094  saw  the 
first  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Treves,  Speyer, 
and  Mainz  many  Jews  perished.  At  the  time  of 
the  second  crusade  the  monk  Rudolph  preached 
against  them  from  city  to  city,  but  they  received 
some  protection  from  Conrad  IV.  and  from  certain 
of  the  princes  of  the  Church,  while  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux  rebuked  Rudolph  for  his  incitement  to  murder. 
For  what  protection  the  Jews  received,  however, 
they  had  to  pay.  The  charges  of  murder  were  also 
occasions  of  extortion  of  money  and  of  persecution. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Jews  contributed  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Minnelieder. 
Under  Frederick  II.  the  canonical  regulation  against 
office-holding  by  the  Jews  was  enforced.'  Under 
Frederick  I.  of  Austria  the  legal  position  of  Jews 
was  excellent,  while  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  contra- 
dicted the  old  charge  of  the  murder  of  Chris- 
tian children.  Notwithstanding,  popular  uprisings 
against  the  Jews  took  place  in  many  cities  with  all 
attendant  atrocities.  In  1298  the  new  charge  of 
desecrating  the  host  raised  persecutions  which 
spread  over  Germany  and  into  Austria.  Albrecht  I. 
compelled  many  cities  to  pay  damages  and  took 
the  Jews  under  his  protection.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  blame  for  the  Black  Death  was  laid  upon 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  poisoned  wells 
and  springs,  and  resulting  uprisals  of  the  population 
inflicted  fearful  sufferings  upon  the  supposed  authore 
of  the  scourge.    In  some  cities  the  whole  Jewish 
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community  was  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  in  others 
thej  burned  thonselves  to  death.  While  in  many 
plaees  the  magistrates  swore  never  to  receive  Jews 
back  again  for  residence,  the  oath  soon  became  a 
dead  letter,  and  to  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Vienna, 
Erfurt,  Basel,  Zurich,  and  Heilbronn  the  Jews  re- 
turned by  invitation.  Campaigns  against  the  Hus- 
sites began  always  with  assaults  upon  Jews.  The 
Council  of  Basel  occupied  itself  in  its  nineteenth 
sitting  with  this  people,  ordered  the  enforcement  of 
the  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  recommended  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  to  the  imiversities 
in  order  better  to  carry  on  missions  among  them. 
At  the  instigation  of  a  Jewish-Christian  convert 
named  Pfefiferkom  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne  be- 
gan a  campaign  against  the  Talmud,  and  were 
opposed  by  Johann  Reuchlin  (q.v.),  who  believed 
that  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Cabala  were  to  be  found 
divine  philosophy  and  the  wisdom  of  the  patriarchs. 
Against  Reuchlin  came  Jakob  van  Hoogstraten 
(q.T.)  with  his  composition  on  the  "  Destruction  of 
the  Cabala."  In  1509  Pfefferkom  obtained  an  order 
from  Emperor  Maximilian  to  the  Jews  to  deliver 
to  the  former  all  their  anti-Christian  writings,  and 
a  second  edict  directed  Hoogstraten,  Reuchlin,  a 
Jewish-Christian  named  Viktor  von  Karben,  and 
certain  universities  to  pronounce  upon  the  contents. 
Reuchlin  adduced  what  he  declared  to  be  Christ's 
testimony  to  the  Talmud  as  a  witness  for  Christian 
verity.  Reuchlin  and  Pfefferkom  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  nicknames  into  which  the  archbishop 
of  Mains  intruded,  the  humanists  of  Germany  took 
the  part  of  Reuchlin  with  an  anti-ecclesiastical  bias, 
and  Luther  found  therein  one  of  his  opportunities 
(see  Epistola  OBacuRORUM  Virorum).  In  several 
of  his  utterances  he  manifested  favor  to  the  Jews, 
though  later  he  reversed  his  position  and  violently 
assailed  them,  so  that  the  Reformation  did  not 
bring  to  them  the  relief  they  expected.  But  in  1544 
Charies  V.  restored  to  the  Jews  their  privileges  and 
declared  them  not  guilty  of  murdering  Christian 
diildren  for  Passover  purposes. 

The  suspicions   and   attacks   under  which   the 
Jews  after  the  twelfth  century  had  suffered  through- 

out  Europe  prevented  expansion  and 
JJj*  ?JT**    growth  of  spiritual  life,  and  a  further 

hindrance  was  the  opposition  of  the 


rabbis  to  the  study  of  philosophy  on 
the  ground  that  it  led  to  Christianity  and  heresy. 
Hence  the  Jews  became  superstitious  and  sank  into 
the  practise  of  magic  and  into  religious  fanaticism. 
Consequently  the  people  came  to  look  for  Messianic 
deliverance,  and  under  the  pressure  of  constant 
reports  of  coming  relief  Shabbethai  ^bi  (b.  in 
Smyrna  in  1626)  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  put 
forth  prophecies,  and  in  the  year  1666,  reckoned 
by  Jews  as  the  year  of  the  coming  redemption,  went 
to  Jerusalem,  while  another  Jew  assumed  the  r61e 
of  Elijah.  The  greatest  expectations  were  aroused 
among  his  own  people  throughout  Europe.  Had 
Shabbethai  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 
carrying  out  of  such  a  scheme,  he  would  have  caused 
the  greatest  movement  of  modem  times  among  the 
Jews.  But  in  1666  the  Turkish  cadi  sent  him  to 
the  suhan  at  Constantinople,  who  put  on  him  a  white 
turban  and  a  green  mantle  and  made  him,  as 


Mehemed  Effendi,  his  doorkeeper,  while  the  Jews 
of  Eurcqie  were  plunged  into  shame  and  chagrin. 
Among  the  more  intelligent  Jews  this  one  experience 
killed  all  seeds  of  the  Messianic  hope.  But  the 
ignorant  masses  of  the  East  still  had  expectations, 
and  in  1720  in  Galicia  Jacob  Frank  (q.v.)  claimed 
to  be  the  reincarnated  Shabbethai  and  gained  a 
following  which  replaced  the  Talmud  by  the  Sohar. 
The  Chasidim  of  Russia  and  Poland,  named  from 
Juda  Chasid,  are  the  renutinder  of  a  movement 
similar  to  that  inaugurated  by  Frank.  Among 
them  ecstasy  is  sought  with  the  aid  of  stimulants, 
asceticism  is  practised,  and  the  Sohar  is  regarded 
as  of  the  highest  value  (see  Chasidim,  2).  Contem- 
poraneous with  these  outbreaks  of  fanatidsm  and 
superstition  were  the  life  and  momentous  work  of 
Bamch  Spinoza  (1632-77),  whose  achievements 
prove  that  the  inner  genius  of  Judaism  could  not 
be  destroyed  by  opposing  external  forces  or  by 
internal  error,  though  indeed  official  Judaism  sought 
to  destroy  by  ban  and  actual  attack  the  man  who 
glorified  this  race. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
Poland  became  the  chief  center  of  Judaism.    Since 

11  J«wa  *^  fourteenth  century  that  land  had 
in         ^^^^  the  refuge  of  persecuted  Jews 

Poland.  ^^™  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  Europe,  especially 
from  Germany.  Consequently  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews  came  to  use  a  mixed  dialect  of 
which  the  foundation  is  German  with  Russian,  Polish 
and  Hebrew  words  mingled,  and  this  dialect  has 
produced  a  literature.  Settlement  of  Jews  from  the 
East  was  made  in  quite  early  times.  Gregory  IX. 
urged  King  Andrew  to  exclude  Jews  and  Moham- 
medans from  office,  and  the  synod  of  Of  en  (1279) 
ordered  Jews  to  wear  a  red  wheel  on  the  left  breast. 
Casimir  the  Great  renewed  and  extended  in  1334 
the  favorable  laws  of  a  century  earlier,  requiring  the 
accordant  testimony  of  three  Jews  and  three  Chris- 
tians to  convict  a  Jew  of  the  crime  of  murder  of  a 
Christian  child;  thirteen  years  later  he  limited  the 
privileges  accorded  Jews.  During  a  pestilence 
the  Jews  of  the  principal  cities  were  attacked  by 
the  populace.  Casimir  IV.  made  the  laws  still  more 
favorable,  but  Cardinal  Olesnick  permitted  the 
monk  Capistrano,  **  the  scourge  of  the  Jews,"  to 
preach  against  them,  and  Casimir  had  to  withdraw 
his  concessions.  Sigismund  I.  (1506-48)  protected 
the  Jews.  Meanwhile  the  study  of  the  Talmud  had 
flourished  under  the  care  of  German  Jews  in  Poland, 
and  Joseph  Caro  produced  the  Shtdhan  Aruch, 
which  has  remained  the  guide  of  life  for  Jews  since, 
while  the  Talmudic  schools  of  the  land  became 
celebrated  in  all  Europe.  Study  of  the  Bible  lan- 
guished, only  one  work  of  importance  being  issued, 
the  flizruk  emunah  by  Isaac  Troki  (cf.  JE,  xii. 
265-266),  a  keen  polemic  against  the  Gospels  and 
Christianity.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Jews  of  Poland  were  mled  by  their  own  rabbis, 
constituting  a  state  within  a  state  with  an  annual 
synod.  But  under  this  regime  and  a  narrowing  of 
studies  to  matters  of  legal  refinement,  the  character 
of  the  people  had  deteriorated,  while  the  Polish 
impress  stamped  all  European  Judaism,  except 
that  of  Spain,  with  the  traits  most  disliked  by  the 
European  peoples.     Polish  Jews  became  compro- 
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miaed  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  serfage  the  oossacks 
of  Ukraine,  and  many  thousands  perished,  and  a 
large  number  were  killed  in  the  Russian-Swedish 
war  under  Charles  X.  It  is  said  that  180,000  fam- 
ilies perished,  1648-1658,  and  Polish  Judaitoi  lost 
its  eminent  position. 

4.  The  New  Period:  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  general  deterioration  and  rai^ess  of 
religious  life  had  conquered  Judaism  all  over  the 
world;  if  the  people  was  to  be  saved,  a  rebirth  was 
necessary  for  the  whole  people.  The  reformation 
of  the  inner  spirit  of  Judaism  began  in  Germany 
through  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.v.);  the  betterment 
of  the  external  situation  began  with  the  enuincipa- 
tion  of  the  Jews  of  France.  The  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  had  settled  fifty  Jewish  families 
from  Vienna  in  Berlin,  and  to  that  place  came 
Mendelssohn,  and  gave  himself  to  educational  and 
philosophical  work.  His  reputation,  recognized 
even  by  Christians,  stimulated  the  yoimger  Jews  to 
care  for  laiger  interests,  and  study  of  the  Talmud 
alone  no  longer  satisfied.  His  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  German,  though  necessarily  printed 
in  Hebrew  type,  had  great  influence,  though  use  of 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  rabbis.  Following  his  lead, 
a  generation  of  authors  sprang  up  having  the  pur- 
pose to  release  the  Jewish  people  and  religion  from 
the  superstition  and  regard  for  mere  ceremony  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  to  break  the  yoke  of  Taimud- 
ism,  and  substitute  the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  life. 
In  France  in  1791  Jews  were  given  the  right  of 
citizenship,  though  this  was  withdrawn  in  Alsace 
in  1808.  In  1812,  after  six  years  of  preparatory 
measures,  Napoleon  declared  the  Jews  of  the  empire 
eligible  to  citizenship,  though  in  the  free  cities  of 
Germany  this  right  had  to  be  purchased,  and  it  was 
afterward  withdrawn.  Progress  toward  the  same 
end  of  freedom  for  the  Jews  was  made  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  In  Germany  most  of  the  states  took 
the  religion  under  their  protection.  Many  Jews  be- 
came Christians,  others  set  up  reformed  synagogues 
(as  in  Cassel  and  Hamburg).  Yet  in  1819  there 
broke  out  a  new  popular  uprising  against  the  Jews, 
in  which  life  and  property  were  destroyed.  Against 
the  reform  tendency  in  Judaism  and  the  movement 
toward  Christianity  arose  an  orthodox  party  foster- 
ing the  early  ideals.  Jewish  consciousness  of  its 
past  and  a  new  awakening  of  Jewish  spirit  was 
brought  about  by  the  Geschichte  der  Israditen  (9 
vols.,  1820-29)  of  I.  M.  Jost  (q.v.),  while  works 
on  Jewish  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and  on 
the  linguistics  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  further  stim- 
ulated the  newly  awakened  interest.  While  Abra- 
ham Geiger  (q.v.)  had  a  leading  part  in  this  move- 
ment, the  political  support  gained  in  France 
through  the  help  given  to  Louis  Philippe  in  1830  by 
the  Rothschilds  furthered  the  cause.  The  spirit  of 
liberalism  spread,  the  literary  activities  of  Heine, 
B6me,  and  Gabriel  Riesser  contributed  to  its  growth 
and  many  Jews  accepted  Christianity.  An  event 
in  the  East  raised  again  the  Jewish  question  in 
Europe.  In  Damascus,  which  reckoned  among  its 
120,000  inhabitants  5,000  Jews,  Father  Tomaso,  the 
guardian  of  the  Capuchins,  and  his  servants  dis- 
appeared. Seven  of  the  richest  Jews  were  accused 
of  murdering  them,  their  houses  were  attacked  and 


destroyed  in  the  effort  to  find  the  bodies,  while 
the  owners  and  other  Jews  were  slain  or  arrested. 
The  Jewish  financial  houses  of  Eiut>pe  interested 
France,  England  and  Austria  in  protecting  the 
Jews,  and  an  international  court  under  Mohammed 
Ali  oif  Egypt  was  established  to  investigate  the  case. 
The  general  result  was  a  unification  of  feeling  among 
the  Jews  of  Europe,  and  this  was  extended  to  the 
East  by  the  establishment  there  of  schools  to  raise 
the  level  of  knowledge  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Orient.  A  speciaUy  important  movement  was  tl^ 
founding  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  at 
Paris  under  the  leadership  of  Adolphe  Crdmieux, 
who  had  been  a  guiding  spirit  during  the  entire 
course  of  events.  The  result  of  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  1848  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere  was  the  triumph  of  liberalism  with 
the  advancement  of  the  Jews  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence. A  reaction  occurred,  beginning  in  1870, 
and  antisemitism  expressed  itself,  especially  in 
Germany,  in  attacks  upon  the  Jewish  quarters, 
while  this  feeling  and  its  consequent  riots  and  legal 
limitations  spread  into  Russia,  Riunania,  Austria, 
and  France.  The  consequence  of  the  feeling  of  in- 
security thus  awakened  among  Jews  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  Vienna  by  Theodor  Herzl  of  the  Zionist 
movement,  the  object  of  which  is  the  founding  of 
a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  in  which  all  persecuted 
Jews  may  find  a  secure  refuge.  (F.  Heman.) 

6.  Jews  In  America.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Jews  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  from  Portugal  in 
1497,  a  considerable  number  of  them  nominaUy 
adopted  Christianity  but  retained  their  Jewish 
creed  and  practises  in  secret.    Colum- 

oJSi!l  ^^»  o^  ^  ^^  voyage,  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  these  Maranos, 
or  secret  Jews;  many  Maranos  visited 
or  settled  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America,  and, 
when  their  creed  was  discovered,  became  victims 
of  the  Inquisition.  By  their  wide  connection  with 
the  Spanish  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Holland  and 
the  Levant,  they  contributed  to  international  trade 
across  the  Atlantic.  Owing  to  a  natural  S3rmpathy 
with  Holland,  those  of  Brazil  took  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  conflict  between  Holland  and  Portu- 
gal for  the  possession  of  that  country,  and  when  the 
Dutch  were  expelled  from  Pemambuco  and  Rio 
Janeiro  in  1654  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  left 
with  them  and  went  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
Some  twenty-three  of  these  emigrated  to  New  York 
in  the  simmier  of  that  year,  and  obtained  a  footing 
there  through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  among  the  founders  and  members 
of  which  were  a  number  of  Amsterdam  Jews.  Four 
years  later  fifteen  Jewbh  families  arrived  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  established  a  congregation  there, 
under  the  direction  of  Aaron  Lopez,  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  the  country,  about  1650.  It 
is  possible  that  Jews  had  appeared  even  earlier  in 
Maryland;  but  the  first  of  importance  there  was 
Jacob  Lumbroso,  a  physician  of  distinction.  These 
places  and  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  and  Charlee- 
ton  constituted  the  chief  seats  of  Jewish  settlement 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  settlers  were 
mostly  of  the  Sephardic,  or  Spanish  branch  of  the 
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Jewish  peq^le,  though  occasionally  a  few  English 
Jews  were  found  among  them.  Toward  the  dose 
of  the  colonial  period  Jews  had  spread  to  Lancas- 
ter, Philadelphia,  and  Leicester,  Mass.,  and  the 
majority  of  them  took  the  revolutionary  side  in 
the  struggle  with  England,  some  of  them  fighting 
in  the  ranks,  twenty-four  of  whom  held  conmus- 
sioDs.  Robert  Morris  was  helped  to  finance  the 
Revolution  by  the  aid  of  Haym  Salomon. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  were  about  2,000 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  800  were  in 
Charleston,  500  in  New  York,  150  in 
PhiladelpUa,  and  the  remainder  scat- 
tered. Their  numbers  were  soon  in- 
creased by  migrations  from  England 
and  Germany,  the  latter  chiefly  after 
the  failure  of  the  Liberal  movement  in 
1848.  These  were  among  the  first  of  Austin's  col- 
onists in  Texas  in  1821,  and  the  cities  of  Waco  and 
Castroville  still  testify  to  the  important  position 
heU  in  early  Texas  by  Jacob  de  Cordova,  who  laid 
out  the  former,  and  Henry  Castro,  who  founded 
the  latter.  The  Jews  also  helped  in  the  earlier  de- 
velopment of  California,  Solomon  Heydenfeld  be- 
ing chief  justice  of  that  state  up  to  1857,  while 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  commerce  of  that  state 
Jews  were  niunbered.  The  period  from  1848  to 
1880  marked  the  inunigration  of  German  Jews  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  liberal  movements  in  Ger- 
many in  1848  and  had  come  to  America  to  escape 
the  reaction  which  followed  it.  These  to  the  num- 
ber of  not  less  than  7,000  showed  their  devotion 
to  their  adopted  coimtry  by  taking  part  on  both 
sides  of  the  fraternal  strife  of  the  Civil  War.  Mean- 
while, Jews  had  been  in  various  directions  estab- 
lishing their  positions  as  American  citizens  and 
claiming  the  rights  thereof.  Even  in  the  early 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  of  the  col- 
onies passed  laws  permitting  Jews  to  become  nat- 
uralised without  the  oath  on  '*  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian  "  still  demanded  in  the  mother  country. 
The  English  act  of  1740  permitted  this  through- 
out the  colonies.  In  Maryland  between  1776  and 
1825  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Jews  were  en- 
tirely removed,  mainly  by  the  activity  of  Jacob  I. 
Cohen  and  Solomon  Etting.  The  Board  of  Dele- 
gates of  American  Israelites  had  been  formed  for 
activity  where  religious  discrimination  was  brought 
against  Americans  on  accoimt  of  their  creed  as 
Jews.  Several  American  Jews  in  this  early  period 
uttrv^  abroad  as  diplomatic  agents  of  the  United 
States. 

Internally,  movements  for  reform  in  the  ritual 

took  place  among  American  Jews  as  among  their 

Luropean  brethren,  the  first  being  at  Charleston  as 

early  as  1825,  but  the  chief  movements 

8.  Bcftnrm,  in  this  direction  came  with  the  migra- 

**^**"     tion  of  German  Jews  in  1848.    Under 

^S;S!h-.^*^*^  feadership  of  Rabbis  David  Ein- 

hora  and  Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  a  wave  of 

its.      >^fonn  spread   throughout   American 

Jewry,  though  a  laige  number  of  the 

oUer  established   congregations  still  retained  the 

oMer  and  more  orthodox  ritual.    Two  colleges  were 

founded  by  the  opposite  parties  to  train  ministers. 


the  Maimonides  College  at  Philadelphia,  founded 
in  1867,  by  Isaac  Leeeer,  the  leader  of  the  more 
conservative  Jews,  and  the  Hebrew  Union  College 
in  1875  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  by  Isaac  Mayer  Wise, 
who  had  likewise  established  the  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations,  which  combined  the 
ministers  of  the  more  radical  direction  and  unified 
the  reform  ritual  by  a  standard  **  Union  Prayer 
Book."  A  more  extreme  development  of  the  re- 
form position  was  founded  by  Felix  Adler  (q.v.)  in 
New  York  in  1883,  and  is  known  as  the  Ethical 
Culture  movement  (see  Ethical  Culture,  So- 
cieties for).  Among  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  American  Jewry  during  the  period  from 
1848  to  1880  are  the  many  fraternal  organizations 
which  combined  educational,  charitable  and  bene- 
fit features  and  served  as  Jewish  centers  in  small 
communities  where  no  congregations  or  synagogues 
existed.  Most  congregations  had  established  some 
charitable  features,  but  few  specially  philanthropic 
institutions  were  found  necessary.  The  first  Jew- 
ish hospital.  Mount  Sinai,  was  founded  in  1852  in 
New  York,  and  the  first  orphan  asylum  in  1855  at 
New  Orleans,  under  the  auspices  of  Judah  Touro. 

In  1880  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  about 
250,000  Jews  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  75,000 
were  in  New  York,  16,000  in  San  Francisco,  12,000 
in  Philadelphia,  10,000  in  Chicago, 
*•  The  g  000  in  Cincinnati,  6,000  in  St.  Louis, 
j^^  and  the  rest  scattered.  In  the  follow- 
tion  8^^  "^  ^^^  commenced  extensive  migra- 
1880.  tions  from  Russia,  due  to  the  massa- 
cres and  persecutions  which  began 
then  and  have  continued  down  to  the  present.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  1,250,000  Jews  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  since  1881,  two-thirds  of 
them  from  Russia.  With  the  advent  of  this  huge 
and  increasing  stream  of  immigrants,  mostly  ill 
provided  with  means  of  livelihood,  a  total  change 
came  over  the  spirit  of  American  Israel.  The  older 
Jewish  inhabitants  hastened  to  form  institutions 
to  assist  their  persecuted  brethren  in  settling  in  the 
land  of  liberty.  Baron  de  Hirsch  placed  a  sum  of 
two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  at  the  disposal 
of  an  American  committee  in  1890  for  the  special 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  new  arrivals;  this 
fund  has  founded  agricultural  colonies  and  indus- 
trial schools.  In  New  York  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance has  been  established  to  instruct  the  new- 
comers in  the  English  language  and  in  their  duties 
as  prospective  American  citizens.  Hospitals,  or- 
phan asylums,  and  homes  for  the  aged  have  been 
established  in  all  the  great  Jewish  centers,  and  uni- 
form methods  of  treatment  have  been  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Charities  organized  in  Cincinnati  in  1809, 
which  numbers  over  fifty  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  various  chai^ 
itable  bodies  have  been  federated  in  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Kansas  City  and  Cleveland,  and  it  is  reckoned  that 
these  bodies,  together  with  the  chief  Jewish  institu- 
tions of  New  York,  distribute  five  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  relieif,  industrial  training  and  other 
philanthropic  objects.  More  recently  the  Russian 
Jews,  who  have  prospered  remarkably,  have  estab- 
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liBhed  independent  institutions  to  care  for  their 
poorer  brethren.  The  majority  of  the  newcomers 
are  of  the  orthodox  wing  of  Judaism,  so  that 
whereas  before  the  **  eighties  **  the  majority  of 
American  Jews  were  probably  attached  to  reform 
congregations,  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  1,200  con- 
gregations now  in  the  United  States  are  of  the 
more  conservative  section.  In  order  to  supply 
these  with  rabbis,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America  was  established  by  Sabato  Morais  in 
New  York  in  1895,  and  was  reorganized  in  1902 
under  the  presidency  of  Solomon  Schechter  (q.v.). 
This  institution  has  now  one  of  the  largest  Hebrew 
libraries  in  the  world. 

Jews  have  their  own  press,  the  first  periodical 
being  The  Jew  in  New  York  1823-25,  the  next  im- 
portant one  being  The  Occident^  Phila- 
6,  The  delphia,  edited  by  Isaac  Leeser,  1843- 
O^na  ^^^'  ^^®  °^°^  important  weeklies 
Oondi-  ^^  American  Israelite  of  Cincinnati, 
tions.  established  in  1854;  Jewish  Meaaenr 
ger,  New  York,  1857-1902;  The  Amer- 
ican Hebrew,  New  York,  1879;  Jewish  Exponent, 
Philadelphia,  1887;  Reform  Advocate,  Chicago, 
1891,  and  Jewish  Comment ,  Baltimore,  1895.  The 
newcomers  have  also  founded  a  press  of  their  own 
in  Yiddish,  a  dialect  of  archaic  German  printed  in 
Hebrew  characters.  The  chief  paper  is  the  Jewish 
Daily  News  of  New  York.  The  Jewish  Publica- 
tion Society  of  America,  founded  in  1889,  issues 
works  adapted  for  popular  reading,  its  most  mem- 
orable publications  being  Graetz's  History  of  the 
Jews,  Israel  Zangwill's  Children  of  the  Ghetto,  and 
Schechter's  Studies  in  Judaism.  American  Juda^ 
ism  has  not  hitherto  produced  any  important  con- 
tributions to  Jewish  learning,  though  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia,  in  twelve  volumes  (New  York, 
1900-06)  simmiarizes  for  the  first  time  the  results 
of  the  Jewish  scholarship  of  Europe  and  is  being 
translated  into  Hebrew  and  Russian.  Owing  to  the 
laige  increase  in  the  number  of  American  Jews,  the 
government  has  of  recent  years  taken  action  to 
protest  against  the  persecutions  in  Europe  which 
lead  to  such  burdens  being  cast  upon  America  by 
the  illiberal  and  persecuting  action  of  despotic 
governments.  Meetings  of  protest  have  been  held 
throughout  the  country  against  Russian  tyranny 
in  1881,  1893,  and  after  the  Kishineff  massacres  in 
1903,  when  a  fund  of  over  one  million  dollars  was 
collected  in  America  by  a  Jewish  relief  committee. 
In  order  to  take  continuous  action  in  such  cases  an 
American  Jewish  Committee  was  formed  in  1906  of 
representative  Jews  throughout  the  country.  Jews 
have  taken  part  in  the  higher  activities  of  Amer- 
ican life  in  numbers  far  beyond  their  numerical 
proportions.  They  have  had  eminent  representa- 
tives among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  the  learned  professions, 
among  artists  and  inventors,  and  in  literature. 
Altogether,  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  have  per- 
haps the  most  fortunate  and  influential  position 
of  any  Jew^s  throughout  the  world.  They  number 
nearly  two  millions  (half  of  them  in  New  York), 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  Jews,  and 
they  show  exceptional  capacity  to  enter  into  the 
democratic  life  of  America.  Joseph  Jacobs. 


Biblioobapht:  On  the  flenural  history  abundant  literature, 
touching  the  vnrious  phaaM.  will  be  found  dted  under 
Arab;  ABCBBOLoaT,  BisucitL;  Bibucal.  Tbboloot; 
iNQunmoN;  Cabala;  Talmud;  S^onibm.  Supplementing 
theie  lists  of  literat\u«  the  reeder  may  consult:  W.  D. 
Morrison,  Jtw  untUr  Roman  Rule,  London,  1800;  W.  H. 
Kosters,  WitUrhereUllung  ItrasU,  Heidelberg.  1806;  J.  P. 
Peters,  The  Early  Hebrew  Story,  New  York,  1004;  J.  C. 
Todd,  PoliHce  and  Relioion  in  Ancient  IrnwH,  ib.  1004: 
M.  FrtedUnder,  Die  relioideen  Bewegungen  innerhatb  dee 
Jtidentume  itn  ZeitaUer  Jeeu,  Berlin,  1005;  R.  L.  Ottley. 
Religion  in  lerael,  London,  1005;  W.  E.  Addis,  Hettrew 
Religion  to  the  Eetabliehmeni  qf  Jttdaiem,  ib.  1006;  B. 
Baentsch,  AUorionialiedier  und  ieraeliHecher  Monoiheiatnue, 
Tabingen,  1006;  A.  Ixxis.  La  Croyanoe  h  la  via  fuhm  ei 
le  euUe  dee  morte  dane  Vaniiquiii  ieroHUe,  2  vols.,  Paris» 
1006;  E.  Meyer,  Die  leraeliten  und  ihre  NaMaretAmme, 
Halle,  1006;  K.  Marti,  Dia  Religion  dee  A.  T.,  Tflbingen, 
1006.  Eng.  transl.  London.  1007;  W.  Bousset,  Die  Religion 
dee  Judentume  in  netUe^amenUiehen  ZeitaUer,  QAttingen. 
1007;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Tradiiione  and  Beliefe  of  AniAeird 
lerael,  London,  1007;  idem.  Decline  and  FcH  of  the  King- 
dom of  Judah,  ib.  1007;  F.  St&heUn,  Probleme  der  ierad- 
iHechen  OeeehichU,  Basel.  1007;  P.  Wendland,  Die  heOenr 
ietieh^dmiedte  KvUur  in  ihren  Bexiehungen  eu  Judentum, 
TQbingen.  1007;  8.  A.  Ckrak.  The  Religion  cfAndent  Pal- 
eetineinthe Md MiOennium,  B.C.,  Edinburgh,  1008;  J.  B.  D. 
Eerdmans.  AlUeetamentliche  Studien,  II.,  Die  VorveseftualUe 
leraele,  Qiessen.  1008;  W.  Fairweather,  The  Background 
ef  the  Ooepele :  or,  Judaiem  Between  the  Old  and  the  New 
TeetamenU,  Edinburgh,  1008;  P.  Goodman,  The  Synagogue 
and  the  Church,  London,  1008;  G.  H.  H.  Wright,  Li^Jbl 
From  Egyptian  Papyri  on  Jetpieh  Hiet.  Before  Chriel,  ib., 
1008;  M.  Ldhr,  Dae  Weib  in  Jahwe-Rdigion  und  KuU, 
Leipaic,  1008. 

For  post-Biblicml  history,  individual  and  genwal,  the 
best  thesaurus  is  the  JE,  which  has  taken  a  fully 
authoritative  position  on  matters  Jewish.  On  various 
phases  consult:  M.  J.  Jost,  GeeehidUe  dee  Judeniume  und 
eeinen  Sekten,  3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1857-50;  A.  Neubauer  and 
M.  Stern,  HebrHieche  BeridUe  fAer  die  Judenverfolgungen 
wUhrendder  KreueeUge,  Berlin,  1802;  H.  J.  M.  Coudenhove, 
Dae  Weeen  dee  ArUieemitiemue,  Berlin,  1001;  H.  Qraets, 
VolketUmliehe  Oeeehichie  der  Juden,  3  vols..  Leipsic  1005; 
E.  N.  Adler,  Jewe  in  Many  Lande,  Philadelphia,  1005; 
S.  Funk,  Die  Juden  in  Bahylonien  SOOSOO,  Berlin,  1002; 
M.  Franco,  Hiet.  et  litthaiure  juitfee  paye  par  paye^  Paris, 
1005;  M.  G.  Peters,  The  Jew  ae  a  Patriot,  New  York,  1002; 

D.  Philipson,  The  Reform  Movement  in  Judaiem,  London, 
1007;  Q.  F.  Abbott,  lerael  in  Europe,  New  York,  1007; 
M.  Harris.  Hiet.  of  the  Mediaval  Jewe  from  the  Moeimn 
Conqueet  of  Spain  to  the  Diecovery  of  Am/eriea,  ib.  1007. 

For  Judaism  in  different  lands  consult:  On  England: 
J.  Picciotto.  Sketdiee  of  Anglo-Jeuneh  History,  London, 
1870;  J.  Jacobs.  The  Jewe  of  Angenin  England,  ib.  1803 
(a  collection  of  sources):  L.  Wolf.  Manaueh  ben  lMrad*e 
Mieeion  to  .  .  .  Cromwell,  ib.  1001;  Select  Pleae,  Starre, 
and  Other  Reeordefrom  the  RoUe  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jewe, 
1MB0-1MS4,  ib.  1002;  Calendar  of  the  Plea  RoUe  c/  Ote 
Exchequer  of  the  Jewe,  ed.  J.  M.  Rigg,  vol.  i.,  1218-1272, 
ib.  1006;  Celebration  ofthetSOth  Annivereary  of  the  Whitehall 
Conference,  ib.  1006;  A.  M.  Hyamson,  A  Hiet,  €ff  the  Jewe 
in  England,  London,  1008.  On  France:  J.  Aronius,  Regee- 
ten  eur  Oeeehichie  der  Juden  im  frUnkiedien  und  deutedien 
Reiehe  bie  zum  .  .  1B73,  Beriin.  1887-1002;  X.  Gasnos, 
£tude  eur  la  condition  dee  Juife  dane  Vancien  droit  franfaie. 
Angers,  1807;  S.  Kshn.  Notice  eur  lee  lerailitee  de  Ntmee, 
679-1808,  Ntmen,  1001;  H.  Lucien-Rrun.  La  Condition 
dee  Juife  en  France  depute  1789,  Paris,  1001.  On  Qennany 
and  Austria:  J.  Aronius,  ut  sup.;  M.  Friedlftnder,  Mate- 
rialen  tur  Oeeehichie  der  Juden  in  Buhmen,  BrOnn,  1888; 

E.  Nuebling,  Die  Judengemeinden  doe  Mittelaltere,  Ufan, 
1806;  J.  E.  Scherer.  Die  RechieverfiAUnieee  der  Juden  in 
den  devUetJi-deterreidiiechen  LAndem,  Le4>8ic  1001;  G. 
Liebe,  Dae  Judentum  in  der  deuiechen  Vergangenheit,  Jena, 
1003.  On  Rumania:  E.  Sincerus,  Les  Juife  en  Roumame 
depuie  le  traUS  de  Berlin,  London,  1001;  B.  Laxare,  Lee 
Juife  en  Roumanie,  Paris.  1002;  I.  Lahovarie,  The  Jewidi 
Question  in  Roumania,  ib..  1003.  On  Russia  and  Poland: 
M.  Davitt.  The  Story  of  Anti-Semitic  Pereeeutione  in 
Rueeia,  London.  1003:  S.  Spinner.  Etwae  aber  den  Stand 
der  Cultur  bei  den  Juden  in  Polen  in  16.  Johrhundert, 
Vienna,  1003.  On  Spain  and  Portugal:  E.  H.  Lindo.  HiH. 
of  the  Jewe  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  London.  1848;    F.  D. 
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ITALA.    See  Bible  VBBeioNS,  A,  II.,  1. 


t.  Tba  Romui  Csthollo  ChuHb. 
MadHn  BtMiu  in  Ihe  StUe  (I  1]. 
~        in  a(  ihs  Pope  (1  2}. 


___  in  Church  {I  1). 

IW  E<ru«aU«l  Italian  Chnirb  (|  2). 

Ponkn  MiaBDnary  CongracBtioni  and  Cburcba  [|  3), 


la  and  Tract  Societies  <t  6). 
■    ■      ■    (10). 


The  present  kingdom  of  ItAly,  comprising  beaidea 
the  main  peninaulft  the  isknda  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinis.  kod  ft  number  of  smaller  islands,  was  formed 
in  Mar.,  1861.  The  total  area  b  110,659  square 
loilea;  populstton  (1001),  32.475,253,  of  whom 
31.530,863  (99.7  per  ceot.)  are  Roman  Catholics, 
A5.S05  Protestant*  (including  20,538  foreigners), 
And  35,617  Jews.  The  capital  is  Rome.  Religious 
libertj  prevails,  and  adherents  of  all  faiths  enjoy 
«<iual  dvil  and  political  right*. 

L  n«  Soman  CathoUc  Church:  Until  1848  the 

Roman    Catholic    clergy,    including    the    religious 

orden,  occu[Hed  an  exoepiional  posi- 

t^Ststa  ****''""  '"''  from  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  had  the  public  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Tbe  kingdom  of  Sardinia  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
about  tbe  new  order.  By  law  of  Aug.  25,  1848, 
il»  Jcmiits  were  excluded,  us  aUo  Ibe  Sisteni  of  the 
.Sacnd  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  a  law  of  Mar.  1,  1850, 
pkeed  »ll  ecclesiastical  irulilutioiM  of  a  beneficent 
tfavaeter  under  stale  supervision.  Other  ftatules 
put  an  cod  to  exemption  from  temporal  juriiidiclion 
and  taxation,  forbade  religious  institutions  lo  re- 
erive  pfU  witbout  rojral  sanction,  and  levied  an 
annual  tax  on  the  receipts  of  the  "  dead  hand  "  (see 
MomCAtR).  By  Ihr  law  of  Hay  29,  18.55,  all 
relifiou*  Orders  in  Sardinia  not  enKagnl  in  prcsch- 
Btc.  tisehing.  or  nursing  (he  sick,  were  dissolved 
VI.— 5 


and  their  property  alienated  by  the  State.  On  tbe 
basis  of  this  law  274  monasteries,  with  3,733  monks, 
and  sixty-one  convents,  with  1,766  inmates,  were 
closed,  and  2,722  chapters  and  private  benefices 
were  disestablished.  In  18G1  the  same  principles 
were  carried  out  in  Umbria,  in  the  Marches,  and  in 
Naples.  These  principles  were  applied  to  the  entire 
kingdom  of  Italy  by  the  laws  of  July  7,  1866, 
Aug.  15,  1867,  and  June  19,  1873.  The  property 
thus  acquired  by  the  State  was  formed  into  an 
ecclesiastical  fund  {Fondo  per  il  cuUo)  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  worship  and  public  education,  and 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  monks  and  nuns  of 
cloned  monasteries.  Since  the  suppressed  orders 
might  continue  to  exist  as  private  associations, 
there  are  still  about  40,000  monks  in  Italy,  tip  to 
June  30,  1898,  44,376  ecclesiastical  foundations  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  State.  The  annual 
income  from  this  property  is  about  33,000,000  lire. 
All  chapels  and  churches  used  for  public  worship 
are  exempt  from  confiscation,  as  also  episcopal  resi- 
dences, together  with  the  official  buildings  con- 
nected n-ith  them,  clerical  seminaries,  and  such 
cloisters  as  were  turned  over  to  the  provinces  or 
communes  for  public  purposes,  educational  or  char- 
itable. All  the  Roman  Catholic  theological  faculties 
in  the  seventeen  state  universities  were  abolished 
by  law  in  1873. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  quietly 
brought  to  an  end  Sept.  20,  1870,  but  on  May  13, 
1871,  a  law  was  passed  guaranteeing 
his  independence,  and  making  his  per- 
son sacred  and  in\'iolable,  like  that  of 
the  king.  The  honors  of  sovereignty 
are  due  to  him,  and  he  is  allowed  to  keep  a  body- 
guard. Tbe  Stale  grants  him  annually  a  pension 
of  3,225,000  lire,  which,  however,  he  has  hitherto 
declined  lo  receive;  and  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran,  and  the  villa  of  Castel  Gandolfo 
(near  Albano),  with  their  libraries  and  collections, 
are  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  holy  see,  in- 
alienable, free  of  taxation,  and  exempted  from 
expropriation.  The  Italian  Government  further- 
more giiaranlees  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  conclave,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the 
execution  of  their  official  functions.  In  the  city  of 
Rome,  all  seminaries,  academies,  aod  colleges  for 
the  education  of  the  clergy  remain  under  the  spe- 
cial authority  of  the  pope;  and  the  State  has  re- 
nounced its  right  of  appointment  and  nomination 
to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  benefices.  No  Italian 
bishop  is  compelled  to  take  the  oath  to  the  king, 
and  no  royal  placet  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
a  purely  ecclesiastical  act.  Meanwhile  the  pope 
resides  in  the  Vatican,  keeping  a  court  of  about 
1,800  persons,  and  maintaining  the  Curia  (q.v.)  for 
the  government  of  the  Roman  f.jitholic  Church  at 
large.  Foreign  coimtries  represented  at  the  Vatican 
are:  Austria- Hungary,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Braiil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Monaco,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Russia,  San  Domingo,  and  Spain. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy  Dumbers  49  ardi- 
biihopricB,  221  bi>hoprii»,  Mid  some  aS.OOO  pari»hefc  Hier- 
arrhicBlly.  ihe  Chureb  in  Italy  in  divided  inlo  (I)  the  dioceae 
nf  Rome,  wiih  Ihe  ni  iiubuTbau  rardinal-bithoprin  of  .al- 
bano, Frurati.  Ootib-Velletri.  Paleairina.  Fortii.  and  Sabina: 
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(2)  exempt  bishoprics  and  archbbhopricti,  i.e..  thoee  that  are 
ixxmxediately  under  the  pope;  and  (3)  metropolitan  binhoprics, 
with  their  suffragan  bishoprics.  The  exempt  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics  are  as  follows:  in  Lisuria, 
8.  Orffanl-  the  bishopric  of  Luui-Sarzana;  in  Venice,  the 
Eation.  archbishopric  of  Udine;  in  the  former  Papal 
States,  the  archbishoprics  of  Camerino.  Ferrara, 
Perugia,  and  Spoleto,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Aqui4>«ndente, 
Alatri,  Amelia,  Anagni,  Anoona,  Ascoli,  Assisi,  Bagnorea. 
Citta  di  Castello.  Citta  della  Pieve,  Civita  Castellana.  Cometo, 
Fabriano,  Fano,  Ferentino,  Foligno,  Gubbio,  Jesi,  Monte- 
fiasoone,  Narni,  Nocera,  Norcia,  Orvieto,  Osimo,  Poggio 
Mirteto,  Recanati,  Rieti,  Segni,  Sutri-Nepi,  Temi,  Terracina, 
Tivoli,  Todi,  Treja,  Veroli,  and  Viterbo;  in  Tuscany,  the 
archbishopric  of  Lucca,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Aresio,  Cortona, 
Montalcino,  and  Montepulciano;  in  Emilia,  the  bishoprics 
of  Borgo  San  Donnino.  Parma,  and  Piaoenca;  in  the  province 
of  Naples,  the  archbishoprics  of  Amalfi,  Aquila,  Cosenxa 
Gaeta,  and  Kossano,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Aquino,  Aversa, 
Cava-Samo,  Foggia,  Gravina,  San  Marco,  Marai,  Melfi, 
Mileto,  Molfetta,  Monopoli,  Nardd,  Penne-Atri,  Teramo, 
Trivento,  Troja,  and  Sulmona;  in  Sicily,  the  archbishopric 
of  Catania,  and  the  bishopric  of  Acircale.  The  metropolitan 
seats  with  their  suffragans  are:  Acerenza-Matera  (suffragans: 
Anglona-Tursi,  Potenza,  Tricarico,  Venosa);  Bari-Canosa 
(Conversano,  Ruvo-Bitonto);  Benevent  (Alife,  Ariano, 
Ascoli-Cerignola,  Avellino,  Bojano,  Bo  vino,  Larino,  Luoera, 
San  Severo,  Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti,  Telese.  Termoli);  Bologna 
(Faensa,  Imola);  Brindisi  (Ostuni);  Cagliari  (Galtelli-Nuovo. 
Iglesias,  Ogliastra);  Capua  (Cajazzo,  Calvi-Teano,  Caserta, 
Isemia- Venafro,  Sessa);  Chieti  (VaMto);  Conza-Campagna 
(Lacedonia,  Muro,  Sant'  Angelo  de'  Lombardi);  Fermo 
(Macerata-'Tolentino.  Montalto,  Ilipatransone,  San  Severino); 
Florence  (San  Sepolcro,  Colle,  Fiesole,  Modigliana,  Pistoja- 
Prato,  San  Miniato);  Genoa  (Albenga,  Bobbio,  Brugnato, 
Bavona-Noli,  Tortona,  Ventimiglia);  Lanciano  (Ortona); 
Manfredonia  (Viesti);  Messina  (Lipari,  Nicosia,  Patti); 
Milan  (Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como,  Crema,  Cremona,  Lodi, 
Mantua,  Pavia);  Modena  (Carpi,  Guastalla,  Massa  di  Carrara, 
Reggio  Emilia);  Monreale  (Caltanisetta,  Girgenti);  Naples 
(Aoera,  Ischia,  Nola,  Pozzuoli);  Oristano  (Ales-Terralba); 
Otranto  (Gallipoli,  Lecoe,  Ugento);  Palermo  (CJefalu,  Mas- 
■ara,  Trapani);  Pisa  (Livomo,  Pescia,  Pontremoli,  Volterra); 
Bavenna  (Bertinoro,  Orvia,  Cesena,  (}omacchio,  ForU, 
Bimini,  Sarsina);  Reggio  di  Calabria  (Bova,  Cassano,  Catan- 
■aro,  Cotrone.  (JSerace,  Nicastro,  Nicotera,  Oppido,  Squillace); 
Salemo-Acemo  (Clapaccio-Vallo.  Diano,  Marsico,  Nooera  dei 
Fagani,  Nusco,  Policastro);  Santa  Severina  (Cariati);  Sassari 
(Alghero,  Ampurias,  Bisarchio,  Bosa);  Siena  (ChiuA, 
Qrosseto,  Massa  Marittima,  Savana-Pitigliano);  Syracuse 
(Caltagirone,  Noto,  Piazza);  Sorrent  (Castellamare);  Taranto 
(Castellaneta,  Oria);  Turin  (Acqui,  Alba,  Aosta,  Asti,  Omeo, 
Fossano,  Ivrea,  Mondovi,  Pinerolo,  Saluzzo,  Susa);  Trani 
(Andria,  Bisoeglie);  Urbino  (Cagli,  Fossombrone,  Monte- 
feltro,  Pesaro,  Sinigaglia,  Urbania-Sant'  Angelo  in  Vado); 
Venice  (Adria,  Belluno,  Ceneda,  Chioggia,  (Concordia,  Padua, 
Treviso,  Verona,  Vioenza);  and  Vercclli  (Alessandria  della 
Paglia,  Biella,  Casale,  No  vara,  Vigcvano).  There  are  also 
eleven  abbeys  and  prelatures  without  dioceses,  viz.:  Alta- 
mura,  Monte  Casino,  Monte  Olivcto  Maggiore,  Monte  Ver- 
gine,  Nonantola,  Santa  Lucia  del  Mela,  San  Martino  al  Monte 
Cimino,  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  di  Roma,  Sanctissima 
Triiiita  della  Cave  dei  Tirreni,  SS.  Vicenzo  ed  Anastasio  alle 
tre  Fontane  (near  Rome),  and  Subiaco.  There  are  Uniat 
Greek  congregations  in  Naples,  Messina,  and  Barletta. 

The  Old  Catholics  in  Italy  number  about  1,000. 

They  have  a  bishop,  and  less  than  a  dozen  ministers. 

.    _,         Their  largest  parishes  are  Arrone,  in 

Old         ^^®  province  of  Perugia;    Dovadola, 

Oatholios.  ^^   ^^^    province   of   Florence;    Sant' 

Angelo  de'  Lombardi,  in  the  province 

of  Avellino;    and  San   Remo,   in  the  Riviera  di 

Ponente.    The  sect  was  founded  in  Italy  by  Count 

Enrico  de  Campello  (q.v.). 

n.  Protestant  Bodies:  The  Protestant  cause  in 
Italy  is  represented  by  the  old  and  celebrated 
Church  of  the  Waldenses  (q.v.) ;  by  the  Evangelical 
Italian  Church;  and  by  congregations  of  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  and  (American)  Methodists. 
When  religious  liberty  was  established   in  the 


kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  decree  of  Feb.  17, 1848, 
the  Waldenses  (q.v.)  in  Italy  had  eighteen  ministers 
and  fifteen  congregations,  all  in  the 
^d  ■!  Pi®^^^'^^  region.  The  congregations 
Ohur<^  of  Pinerolo  and  Turin  were  established 
later.  The  number  of  Waldenses  in 
Piedmont  and  the  adjacent  valleys  is  about  13,000. 
In  1898  the  Waldensian  College, established  at  Torre 
Pellice  in  1835,  was  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  similar  state  institutions.  It  has  about  a 
dozen  teachers  and  about  100  pupils.  The  Walden- 
ses also  maintain  high  schools,  orphan  asylums,  and 
a  hospital.  Their  theological  school,  founded  at 
Torre  Pellice  in  1835,  was  removed  to  Florence  in 
18()0.  The  Waldensians,  by  sixty  years  of  mission- 
ary activity,  have  now  established  new  congrega- 
tions throughout  Italy,  some  fifty  in  nmnber,  with 
as  many  more  mission  stations,  comprehending 
about  6,000  communicants.  The  affairs  of  the 
entire  Church  are  administered  by  a  board  of  five 
members,  elected  by  the  synod,  which  meets  yearly 
at  Torre  Pellice,  in  September.  Since  1861  the  mis- 
sion field,  with  the  new  congregations,  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  an  Evangelization  Conmiittee  of 
eight  members,  also  elected  by  the  synod.  The 
Church  maintains  elementary  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  employs  some  two  dozen  colporteurs  for  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  evangelical  writings. 

The  Evangelical  Itahan  Church  was  founded  at 
Milan,  in  1870,  by  twenty-three  separate  congrega- 
tions that  had  been  formed  here  and 
2.  The  there  independently  of  the  Waldensian 
rSSan  evangelization.  To  show  clearly  its 
Ohurch.  separation  from  the  papacy  and  the 
Roman  hierarchy  this  church  called 
itself  the  '^  Free  Italian  Church.''  [Its  most  eminent 
leader  was  the  eloquent  Gavazzi.]  A  general  con- 
vention in  1870  adopted  eight  fundamental  articles 
of  faith,  and  the  next  assembly  at  Florence  in  1871 
adopted  a  constitution  of  twenty-one  articles.  By 
royal  decree  of  July  2,  1891,  this  church  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Italian  government  as  a  juristic  person, 
under  the  name  "  Evangelical  Itsdian  Church " 
(Chiesa  Evangelica  lUiLiana)^  the  name  by  which  it 
has  since  then  been  known.  The  affairs  of  the 
church  are  in  the  hands  of  an  Evangelization  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  five  members  elected  by  the 
general  convention,  which  meets  annually  at 
Florence.  The  entire  church  is  divided  into  ten 
districts,  viz..  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Lombardy,  Venice, 
Emilia,  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples,  Apulia,  and  Sicily. 
These  embrace,  all  together,  some  forty  congrega- 
tions, forty-five  stations,  and  about  2,000  com- 
municants. The  church  maintains  elementary  and 
Sunday  schools,  and  a  theological  school  at  Florence. 
The  church  also  employs  a  number  of  colporteurs 
for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  evangelical  works.  In 
connection  with  the  Evangelical  Italian  Church 
may  be  mentioned  the  Free  Christian  Church,  which 
resembles  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  [The  Evan- 
gelical Italian  Church  and  the  Free  Christian 
CSiurch  are  now  for  the  most  part  allied  with  the 
Waldensians  and  the  Methodists.] 

The  English  Wesleyans,  who  have  been  repre- 
sented in  Italy  since  1861,  have  in  their  northern 
district  twenty-five  churches  and  stations,  and  in 
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their  southern  district  twenty-five  churches  and 
stations,  numbering  all  together  some  2,000  com- 
municants. They  maintain  elemen- 
wii?'***'*  tary  schools,  and  an  orphan  asylum 
^^^TTfT  *^  Intra.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
tioas  ^^^  Church  (of  America)  began  missionary 
Churches.  ^^^^  ui  Italy  in  1873.  It  now  num- 
bers twelve  churches,  forty  mission  sta^ 
tions,  and  about  1,500  conununicants.  It  has  day 
and  evening  schools  employing  upward  of  forty 
teachers,  and  also  a  theological  school  at  Rome. 
The  United  Baptists,  American  and  English,  have 
been  in  Italy  since  1870  and  1871.  All  together, 
they  have  eighty-one  stations,  some  forty  ministers, 
five  colporteurs,  and  about  1,500  communicants. 
[George  B.  Taylor  (d.  at  Rome  in  1906)  was  for 
forty  years  at  the  head  of  the  American  Baptist 
Miasion.]  An  independent  missionary  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Englishman  Clarke  in  Spezia, 
Areola,  Belluno,  Levanto,  Marola,  Pordenone,  and 
Seren. 

There  are  fjiglish  churches  in  Florence,  Genoa, 
Milan,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice,  American  Protes- 
tant churches  in  Florence  and  Rome,  and  Scotch 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome, 
and  Venice.  The  Germans  in  Italy  have  formed  a 
number  of  congregations  at  various  places.  They 
maintain  schools  in  Florence,  Genoa,  Messina,  Milan, 
Naples,  Palermo,  and  Rome,  and  hospitals  in  Flor- 
ence, Genoa,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Rome.  Since  1880 
the  German  ministers  in  Italy  have  had  their  annual 
eonferenee. 

Perhaps  the  most  flourishing  Evangelical  congre- 
gition  in  Italy  is  the  Evangelical  Military  Associa- 
tion in  Rome,  which  was  founded  by  L.  Capellini 
(d.  1898). 

Of  other  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
under  Evangelical  control  may  be  mentioned  the 

^ high  schools  for  girls  in  Florence  and 

Jl^^*^^'  Naples;  the  Anglo-American  Institute 

feations.*  *^  Rome;  the  elementary  schools  of 
Biiss  Camithers  at  Pisa,  S.  Micbele 
degli  Scalxi,  and  Cisanello  di  Ghezzano;  Dr.  Co- 
mandi's  orphan  asylum  for  boys  at  Florence;  the 
Feretti  orphan  asylum  for  girls  at  Florence;  the 
^rould  Institute  at  Rome,  an  educational  institu- 
tion for  boys  and  girls;  the  work-school  for  women 
St  Turin;  the  Boyce  Memorial  Home  at  Vallecroeia, 
sn  asylum  for  orphans,  both  boys  and  girls;  and 
the  Evangelical  Rescue-Mission  of  Mrs.  Hammond 
m  Venice. 

There  are  three  Bible  societies  working  in  Italy,  viz., 

the  Italian  Bible  Society,  which  was  founded  in  Rome 

in  1871,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

*•  ■***•  Society,  and  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland.  Since  1860  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  distrib- 
uted in  Italy  more  than  3,000,000  Bibles  and  New 
Testaments.  The  Italian  Tract  Society,  founded 
It  Florence  in  1855,  has  a  printing-establishment  at 
Fkirence  and  salesrooms  in  a  dozen  Italian  cities. 
To  this  tract  society  the  entire  Protestant  Church 
ia  Italy  is  indebted  for  the  great  bulk  of  its  polem- 
xil  and  educational  literature.  This  society  also 
publMhea  L* Italia  Evangelica,  an  illustrated  fam- 
ily weekly;    L'Amico  dei  /anciuUif  an  illustrated 


monthly  for  children;  and  VAmico  di  com,  a  popu- 
lar calendar  (annual  edition,  35,000).  Of  less  im- 
portance is  the  Baptist  Tract  Society  in  Turin. 

Other  Evangelical    periodicals  are    La   RivUta 
Christiana,  a  scholarly  monthly;    I^  T^?7unn,  the 

weekly  organ  of  the  Frenchrspeaking 

6.  Periodi-  Waldensians;  La  Luce,  a  Waldensian 

cals.       weekly;    II   Christiano,    the    monthly 

oigan  of  the  Free  Christian  Church; 
La  CivQid,  Evangelica,  a  monthly  published  by  the 
Wesleyans;  II  Piccolo  Messaggiere,  the  monthly  of 
the  Evangelical  Italian  Church;  U  Evangelista,  a 
weekly  issued  by  the  Methodists;  II  Testimonio,  a 
Baptist  monthly;  and  II  Labaro,  a  monthly  pub- 
lished by  the  Old  Catholics.  (K.  R6nneke.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  official  Roman  Catholic  record  b  given 
in  the  annual,  Oerarchia  cattolioa.  More  general  worka  are: 
C.  Hemana,  Catholic  Italy,  2  vols..  Florence.  1861 ;  J.  H. 
Eager,  Romanism  in  its  Home,  Philadelphia,  1899;  A. 
Robertson,  Ths  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy,  Ix>ndon, 
1903.  On  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  general  consult: 
A.  M.  Scarth,  Story  of  the  Old  Catholic  and  Kindred  Move- 
mente,  London,  1869;  C.  J.  Loyson,  CcUholic  Reform,  ib. 
1874;  F.  Meyrick,  The  OH  Catholic  Movement,  ib.  1877. 
On  Protestantism  in  general  consult:  R.  Baird,  Sketches  of 
Protestantism  in  Italy,  Boston,  1847;  J.  A.  Wylie,  The 
Awakening  of  Italy,  London,  1866;  H.  H.  Farrell.  Italy 
Strugaling  into  Light,  Cincinnati,  1880;  J.  Stoughton, 
Footprints  of  Italian  Reformers,  London,  1881;  J.  W. 
Brown,  An  Italian  Campaign,  ib.  1890  (the  Evangelical 
movement  1845-1887);  E.  Gebhardt.  L'ltalie  mystutue, 
Paria,  1890;  A.  R.  Pennington,  The  Church  in  Italy, 
London.  1895;  G.  B.  Taylor,  Italy  and  the  Italians,  Phila- 
delphia, 1898.  On  the  Free  Churcl^es  consult  the  Reports 
of  the  General  Assembly,  usually  published  under  the 
titles  Verbali  delta  .  .  .  Aasemblea  Qenercde  delta  Chiese 
Cristiane  in  Italia;  The  Free  Christian  Church  in  Italy, 
Evangelization  Report,  Florence,  1874.  For  the  Waldenses 
see  the  literature  under  Waldenses. 

ITALY,  THE  REFORMATION  IS. 

Two  Periods  (§1).  In  South  and  Central  Italy 

Venice  (§  2).  (f  5). 

Naples  (§3).  The  Later  Period  in  Venice 

The  Inquisition  in  Naples         (f  6). 

(f  4).  Italian    Reformation     Wri- 

tmgs  (I  7). 

This  article  is  concerned  with  the  Reformation 
in  Italy  only  in  its  general  features.  Its  more  im- 
portant characters  are  treated  in  sep- 
I.  Two  arate  articles  (see  Caraccioli,  Gal- 
Periods.  eazzo;  Curione,  Celio  Secondo; 
MoRATA,  Oumpia;  Ochino,  Bernar- 
dino; Paleario,  Aon  id;  Ren^e  of  France; 
Spiera,  Francesco;  Vald^s;  Vergerio,  Pietro 
Paolo;  Vermigli,  Pietro  Martire).  The  first 
noteworthy  traces  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy 
appear  in  the  north,  at  Venice,  but  the  culmina- 
tion was  reached  in  the  south,  at  Naples.  The 
first  and  rising  period  lies  between  1520,  when  wri- 
tings of  the  German  Reformation  are  first  known  to 
have  crossed  the  Alps,  and  1540  or  1541,  the  year 
marking  the  death  of  Vald^,  who  wrought  in  an 
elect  circle  at  Naples,  as  the  most  strongly  intellec- 
tual and  original  of  the  Italian  Reformers.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  breaking-up  of  the  Evan- 
gelical circle  at  Naples,  there  set  in  (1542)  the 
deliberate  and  systematic  reaction  instigated  from 
Rome;  the  bull  of  Paul  III.,  Licet  ab  initio  (see 
Inquisition,  II.,  §  1),  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Inquisition  was  organized  after  the  Spanish  model, 
and  extended  over  all  Italy  (Naples  excepted),  is 
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the  storm  signal.  With  unremitting  activity  until 
about  1570,  this  tribunal,  personally  directed  by 
the  popes,  utilizing  the  entire  political  influence  of 
the  Curia,  accomplished  its  work  by  driving  a  num- 
ber of  the  chief  advocates  of  reform  to  flight,  by 
dungeon  and  fire  and  water,  and  smothered  the 
movement.  What  still  remained  in  the  way  of 
Evangelical  tendencies  during  the  later  years  of 
this  second  period  had  become  divested  of  all 
efforts  at  internal  church  reform  and  stands  in 
deliberate,  most  trenchant,  opposition  to  Rome, 
falling  in  with  certain  radical  tendencies  which 
manifested  themselves  in  Germany,  but  particularly 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  leaders  of  a  conserv- 
ative Evangelical  reformation  steadily  resisted  them 
with  force. 

In  Venice  down  to  1527  there  is  no  evidence  of 
repressive  measures  beyond   repeated  burning  of 

reformatory  writings  of  German  origin; 
2.  Venice,    but  tow^ard  the  close  of  1530  the  papal 

nuncio,  Caraffa  (later  Paul  IV.),  inter- 
posed against  the  "  heretics  "  with  greater  strict- 
ness, and  even  sentenced  a  Franciscan,  Girolamo 
Galateo  (b.  in  Venice,  1490),  to  death  without  ob- 
taining confirmation  for  the  act  from  the  Senate. 
They  kept  him  in  prison  seven  years,  then  set  him 
free,  but  in  1540  arrested  him  again,  and,  broken 
by  his  earlier  sufferings,  he  died  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. His  "  Apologj',"  dedicated  to  the  Senate, 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1541,  outlines  a  noteworthy 
plan  of  internal  church  reform,  which  betrays  the 
influence  of  German  doctrines,  and  on  the  question 
of  free  will,  the  sacraments,  the  veneration  of  saints, 
and  other  points  is  truly  BibHcal.  In  a  report 
which  Caraffa  prepared  for  the  Curia  (printed  in 
Rivista  Cristianaf  Florence,  1878),  two  other  leading 
heretics  are  mentioned.  Bartolomeo  Fonzio  was 
a  Venetian,  incurred  suspension  from  the  priestly 
office  in  1529,  escaped  to  Germany,  and  was  present 
at  Augsbuig  in  1530.  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  Butzer  in  1531.  It  was  probably  Fonzio, 
despite  his  subsequent  denial,  who  translated  Lu- 
ther's tract  An  den  christlichen  Add  into  Italian 
(of.  ZKG,  iv.,  1880,  pp.  467  sqq.).  Later  he  was 
again  active  in  Italy,  and  in  1558  was  arrested  in 
Cittadella,  not  far  from  Venice;  he  was  sentenced 
to  death  and  drowned,  for  forty-four  "  erroneous 
doctrines,"  extracted  from  his  writings.  When 
Caraffa  prepared  his  report,  mentioned  above,  in 
1532,  there  lived  also  at  Venice  the  Florentine 
fugitive,  Antonio  Bruccioli,  who  rendered  the  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation  great  service  by  elucidating 
and  printing  Biblical  writings  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. He  was  under  suspicion,  and  so  continued; 
and  notwithstanding  occasional  retraction,  he  was 
repeatedly  brought  to  trial.  He  died  in  prison  in 
1566.  As  in  his  case,  so  with  others,  such  as  Fra 
Baldo  Lupetino  of  Albona  in  Istria,  and  Baldassarc 
Altieri,  of  Aquila  in  Neapolitan  territory,  their 
religious  development  and  its  sequel  belong  both 
to  the  first  and  the  second  period  of  Italian  Refor- 
mation history. 

Meanwhile  the  reforming  doctrine  had  found  its 
real  and  vital  center  in  Italy,  in  the  circle  of  Juan 
de  Vald^s  at  Naples.  The  biographer  of  Caraffa 
{Caraccioliy  Vita  di  Papa  Paolo  IV.,  MS.  in  British 


Museum)  with  good  reason  declares  that  Naples  was 
the  **  nest  of  heresy '';    but  the  tradition  is  false 

that  would  have  it  that  the  Lutheran 
3.  Naples,   belief  was  carried  thither  by  German 

soldiers  after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527. 
From  about  1536  onward  a  company  is  found  there — 
scholars  of  Vald^s,  himself  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  German  Reformation  and 
influenced  by  mysticism — ^which  includes  the  most 
important  vehicles  of  the  Italian  Reformation: 
Bernardino  Ochino,  Pietro  Martire  Vermigli,  Pietro 
Camesacchi,  Benedetto  di  Mantua  (reviser  of  the 
little  book  "  Of  the  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death/' 
probably  by  A.  Palerio  (q.v.);  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, reprint,  1855,  also  in  W.  M.  Blackburn, 
Aonio  Palerio,  Philadelphia,  1866),  Mario  Galeata, 
Francesco  d'Alvise  of  Caserta,  Giovanni  Bugio, 
Galeazzo  Caraccioli,  Marcantonio  Flaminio,  and 
others,  who  partly,  it  is  true,  never  went  beyond 
the  attempt  at  a  reform  from  within  the  Church. 
The  central  article  about  which  all  conveige  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine  is  the  tenet  of  justification  by 
faith.  Furthermore,  it  was  immaterial  to  a  Vald^ 
what  the  external  structure  of  the  Church  might  be, 
provided  it  did  not  abridge  this  religious  condition. 
He  was  far  from  intending  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  church  institutions,  and  he  was  no 
organizer;  his  teachings  found  their  way  beyond 
the  circumference  whose  center  was  marked  by  his 
ideal — pure  character,  illumined  with  profound  piety 
— only  by  the  accident  that  his  writings  were  pre- 
served as  dear  legacies  by  his  friends.  The  chief 
service  in  this  regard  was  rendered  by  the  noblest 
of  his  pupils,  Giulia  Gonzaga,  duchess  of  Traetto 
(see  VALDts). 

Among  the  pupils  of  Vald^  who  did  not  exceed 
the  boundary  of  a  reform  attempted  from  within 

the  Church  was  Marcantonio  Flaminio 

4.  The      of  Imola,  highly  endowed  as  a  poet; 

Inquisition  it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  book  "  Of 

in  Naples,   the  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death ''  the  form 

under  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Veigerio,  it  became  circulated  through  the 
land  in  more  than  forty  thousand  copies,  though  to- 
day not  a  single  library  of  Italy  has  one  impression 
from  that  period.  The  first  blows  of  the  reaction, 
when  it  was  introduced  in  1542  through  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  (see  Inquisi- 
tion), struck  the  two  most  eminent  members  of  the 
circle  surrounding  Vald^s,  Ochino  and  Vermigli. 
Ochino  was  suspended  from  the  preaching  ofl&ce;  and 
he  escaped,  by  flight,  a  summons  to  appear  at  Rome 
to  give  an  account  of  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
Vermigli,  who  had  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  order 
of  the  Augustinian  canons,  took  to  flight,  whence 
he  despatched  to  his  doctrinal  associates  a  testi- 
monial of  evangelistic  faith  in  the  guise  of  his 
Semplice  di^hiaragione  sapra  %  dodici  articoli  deUa 
fede  cristiana.  Presently  the  reaction  directed  its 
attention  to  a  third  member  of  the  Neapolitan  circle; 
viz.,  Pietro  Carnesecchi  (b.  in  Florence  1508),  who 
had  held  high  stations  under  the  Curia.  After  he 
had  avoided  the  Inquisition  during  a  sojourn  of 
many  years  abroad  and  in  Venice,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  Pope  Paul  IV.,  and  escaped  for  the  time, 
after  having  been  simimoned  twice,  through  the 
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pope's  death,  and  the  destruction  of  the  documen- 
tary charges  against  Cameeecchi,  on  occasion  of  the 
storm  upon  the  Inquisition's  building  in  1559. 
Pius  V.  retrieved  the  matter  and  Cameeecchi,  whose 
correspoodence  with  Giulia  Gonsaga  formed  the 
basis  of  a  second  trial,  was  executed  with  other 
"  heretics  "  on  Oct.  1,  1567.  Among  the  victims 
of  the  Inquisition,  not  a  few  were  of  Neapolitan 
origin;  and  they  all  belonged  to  the  very  great 
numbers  whom  the  viceroy's  complacency  delivered, 
year  in,  year  out,  to  the  Curia,  though  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  was  not  allowed  to  operate  in  the  king- 
dom proper,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  it  in  1547 
had  been  frusjtrated  by  a  sanguinary  insurrection 
of  the  populace.  The  viceroy's  complacent  dis- 
pontioD  was  also  proved  at  the  death  of  Giulia 
Oonsaga  in  1566,  when  he  seized  her  correspondence 
and  despatched  it  to  Rome.  By  his  long  years  of 
superintending  the  Inquisition  Pius  V.  acquired 
the  most  exact  acquaintance  with  the  situation, 
and  he  renewed  and  intensified  the  tribunal's  ac- 
tivity so  that  he  won  the  name  of  Fra  Michele  dell' 
Inquisiaione.  A  storm  of  persecution  covered  all 
parts  of  Italy  in  the  years  of  his  pontificate  (1566- 
1572).  Concerning  the  victims  only  defective  in- 
formation remains,  but  it  put  an  end  to  the  reform- 
ing movement. 

With  reference  to  the  additional  victims  appre- 
hended in  the  south,  some  information  is  given  in 

Luigi  Amabile's  II  sanlo  qffizio  della 

5.  In       inquisixiane  in  Napoli  (2  vols.,  Citt^ 

Soathand  di  Castello,  1892).     Nothing  short  of 

Central     wholesale  murder  was  perpetrated  in 

Italy.       that  quarter  in  1560  and  1561  upon  the 

Evangelical  inhabitants  of  San  Sisto 
and  La  Guardia.  Moreover,  the  Holy  Office's  barge 
plied  regularly  back  and  forth  between  Naples  and 
Ostia,  incessantly  bringing  new  "  suspects  "  before 
the  tribunal.  The  numbers  of  emigrants — or  rather 
fugitives — for  the  faith  from  Sicily  and  the  kingdom 
continually  increased — so  far,  at  least,  as  this  item 
can  be  checked  at  Geneva,  where  many  sought 
refuge  (cf.  J.  Galiffe,  Le  Refuge  italien  de  Geni^ve, 
Geneva,  1881).  For  southern  and  central  Italy, 
some  acceptable  information  is  furnished  by  a 
protocol-book  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  for  the 
years  1564-67,  which  contains  the  sentences  decreed 
against  heretics  during  that  period  (cf.  Revista 
CrUtianaf  1879-80).  How  matters  looked  and  fared 
in  the  Roman  Inquisition's  prison  is  reported  by  the 
jTounger  Camerarius,  who  was  himself  under  arrest 
there,  in  1565,  whose  Relatio  vera  was  printed  by 
J.  G.  Schelhom  (De  vita^  fatis  ac  mentis  Philippi 
Camerariiy  Nuremburg,  1749).  Camerarius  was  con- 
fined in  the  upper  story,  "  where  one  is  in  the  bake- 
oven  ";  others  were  below,  ''  in  so  damp  a  hole 
that  it  is  past  understanding  how  men  can  exist  in 
that  grave."  Frequently  monks  came  in  to  make 
attempts  at  conversion,  Dominicans  for  the  most 
part,  once  Petrus  Canisius,  the  Jesuit.  Among  their 
ffllow  captives  were  spies.  Camerarius  and  his 
ffllow  countryman,  Peter  Rieter,  were  liberated 
thTMJgh  the  rigorous  intercession  of  Emperor 
Haximilian  II.,  to  whom  appeal  had  been  made. 
f>n  June  23.  1566,  there  was  "  public  abjuration  " 
of  twenty-three  who  were  under  charge,  who,  for 


the  most  part,  had  been  sentenced  to  perpetual 
confinement,  or  to  the  rigor  of  the  galleys.  After 
that,  sentence  was  pronounced  upon  the  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  Pompeo  de'  Monti,  who  was  beheaded 
near  the  bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo,  on  July  4,  1566. 
Still  other  victims  who  were  executed  in  Rome  are 
named  in  the  roll  of  Italian  Reformation  martyrs; 
three  of  them  so  early  as  under  Julius  III.,  Fanino 
of  Faenza,  Domenico  of  Bassano,  and  the  Augustin- 
ian  Giuliano;  later,  two  others,  Giovanni  Buzio 
(also  named  Mollio),  of  Montalcino,  and  an  unknown 
of  Perugia;  under  Paul  IV.,  the  noble  youth  Pom- 
ponio  Algieri  of  Nola  was  burned,  and  how  many 
at  that  time  were  still  confronted  with  a  similar 
fate  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  the  death 
of  this  pope  in  1559,  when  the  people's  rage  broke 
open  the  prison  doors,  no  fewer  than  seventy  heretics 
were  set  free. 

Better  information  exists  as  to  what  occurred 
from  the  beginning  of  the  energetic  reaction  at 
Venice  and  in  its  dominion,  than  with 
6.  The  reference  to  events  and  the  scope  of 
Later  repression  in  southern  and  central 
Period  in  Italy.  At  Venice,  the  outcome  of  the 
Italy.  movement  was  connected  with  the 
general  political  situation,  and  the 
senate,  from  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Protes- 
tant party  in  Germany  through  the  Schmalkald 
War,  waived  whatever  considerations  it  had  pre- 
viously conceded  to  their  wishes,  and  showed  itself 
much  more  amenable  to  the  Curia  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  Meantime  a  new  religious  movement  had 
sprung  up  in  Venice.  In  1550,  Julius  III.  affirmed 
that  1,000  Venetians  might  be  counted  as  belonging 
to  the  Anabaptist  sect.  A  new  group  thus  comes  to 
the  light,  inasmuch  as  the  earlier  advocates  of  the 
Reformation  belonged  not  to  the  radical,  but  to 
the  conservative  Reformation,  as  espoused  by  Lu- 
ther. Both  currents  are  in  collateral  progress  from 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  both  command 
eminent  names;  but  the  attitude  of  mutual  antag- 
onism on  the  part  of  their  champions  contributed 
even  more  than  the  brute  force  of  their  common  foe 
to  nullify  the  movement  itself.  Among  advocates 
of  the  conservative  Reformation  are  to  be  named 
men  such  as  Pietro  Speziali  (in  Cittadella)  and 
Francesco  Spiera  (q.v.).  Now,  too,  the  previously 
mentioned  Fra  Baldo  Lupetino  was  seized  by  his 
fate;  and  only  for  a  little  while  longer  could  Bal- 
dassare  Altieri  of  Aquila,  who  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  Luther,  Bullinger,  and  others,  still 
work  in  the  wake  of  the  Schmalkald  party's  defeat 
after  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Venice  in  1549.  A 
transition  to  the  steadily  growing  Anabaptist  party 
is  afforded  by  Francesco  Negri  of  Bassano;  in  a 
measure,  as  well,  by  CJelio  Secondo  (IJurione.  The 
proper  father,  however,  of  the  Italian  Anabaptists 
was  Camillo  of  Sicily,  who,  after  his  conversion, 
styled  himself  "  Renato."  His  system  is  quite 
spiritualistic;  whoever  is  elected  receives  the 
"  spirit  ";  the  children  of  the  "  spirit  "  merely 
slumber  in  death,  to  enter  upon  a  higher  form  of 
being  thereafter;  the  rest  fall  away  to  destruction. 
The  sacraments  are  only  emblems;  Christ  is  above 
all  a  divinely  favored  man;  and  more  of  the  same 
sort.    Their  theological  foimdations  were  fixed  in  a 
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*'  council,"  organized,  by  sixty  of  their  represent- 
atives, at  Venice  in  1550;  though  not,  indeed, 
without  the  separation  of  a  more  moderate  from 
the  radical  faction,  so  that  henceforth  there  are 
three  distinct  groups,  mstead  of  two,  as  previously, 
of  Protestantism  in  Italy.  In  the  subsequent  fate 
of  the  Anabaptist  congregations,  which  became 
closely  affiliated  with  the  center  of  the  moderate 
Anabaptist  cause  at  Nikolsburg  in  Moravia,  two 
brilliant  martyr  names  are  encountered  in  the  period 
when  the  storm  began  to  rage:  Giulio  Gherlandi 
and  Francesco  della  Saga,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Venetian  Inquisition  in  1565.  Among  advocates 
of  the  Reformation  in  Venetian  territory  may  lastly 
be  named  Bishop  Pier  Paolo  Vergerio,  because,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  acknowledgment,  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  indeUbly  impressed  itself  upon  him  at 
Padua,  by  the  sick-bed  of  the  unfortunate  Spiera; 
and  because  the  Inquisition  at  Venice  subjected 
him  to  a  tedious  course  of  trial.  This  disputatious 
battler  wielded  an  inexhaustible  store  of  fresh 
weapons  against  the  Roman  Church  out  of  the 
armory  of  his  own  experience  and  exact  knowledge 
of  the  hierarchy;  although  he  did  not  equal  the 
men  of  the  first  generation  in  disinterested  devotion 
to  truth,  in  courage  and  joy  of  sacrifice.  Neither 
can  his  writings  be  justly  compared  with  the  other 
products  of  the  movement,  as  some  of  them  are 
revealed  in  the  Biblioteca  della  Ri/orma  IkUiana 
(6  vols.,  Florence,  1881-86). 

Among  the  writings  of  the  Italian  Reformation, 

besides  the  invaluable  yield  of  Juan  de  Vald^,  the 

previously  cited  little  book  "  Of  the 

7.  Italian    Benefit  of  Christ's  Death  **  fills  an  hon- 

Reforma-  orable  place.  There  may  also  be  men- 
tion       tioned  the  fact  that  the  Sommario  della 

Writings.  Sacra  Scritlura  was  no  less  effective,  al- 
though it  was  not  Italian  originally,  but 
a  recast  Middle  Low  German  (Dutch)  work,  dating 
from  the  decade  1520-30.  A  collection  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  after  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  E.  Bohmer  for  the  Spanish  Reformation  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Wiffeniana  is  much  to  be  desired. 
Rich  contributions  toward  the  project  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  serial  volumes  of  Rivista  Cristiana  from 
1873;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  original 
issues  are  to  be  found  collected  in  the  Ubrary  accu- 
mulated by  Count  Piero  Guicciardini,  and  made  over 
to  the  national  library  of  Florence.  Long  forgotten 
and  concealed,  hardly  discoverable  in  their  o^ti 
country,  these  writings  bear  witness  to  the  high 
mental  significance  of  that  minority  which  once 
exbted  in  the  land  of  the  popes  and  fought  under 
the  banner  of  reform.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibliographt:  The  best  guide  to  the  sources  is  K.  Ben- 
rath,  Ueber  die  Quellen  der  italieniBcKen  ReformaHonage- 
•chichte,  Bonn,  1876;  idem,  in  ZKO,  i.  613-«26,  iv.  394- 
413.  Rivista  cristiana.  a  periodical  published  in  Florence, 
1873  sqq.,  contains  much  material  of  the  first  importance. 
Instructive  hints  as  to  sources  are  given  in  F.  H.  Reusch. 
Der  index  der  verbotener  Diicher,  i.  373  sqq.,  Bonn,  1883. 
Consult  further:  J.  Bonnet,  Vie  de  Olympla  Morata,  Paris, 
1850,  new  ed..  1862.  Eng.  transl..  London,  1852;  idem. 
Aonio  Paleario,  Paris,  1862.  Eng.  trans!.,  London,  1864; 
idem.  Ricita  du  xvi.  aibcle,  Paris,  1864;  idem,  Noimeaiur 
and  Demiere  RScits,  ib.  1876;  idem,  many  contributions  to 
Bulletin  du  proteatantieme  francaiae;  D.  Erdmann,  Die 
Reformation  und  ihre  MHrti/rtr  in  Italien,  Berlin,  1855; 
J.   Stoughton.    Footprinta  of  Italian   Reformera,    London, 


1881;  K.  Benrath.  O^tdnthU  der  RaformaHon  in  Vmadig. 
Halle,  1887;  idem.  Bamardino  Odtino  von  Siena,  lb.  1892; 
B.  Fontana,  Ranaia  .  .  .  di  Farrara,  3  vols.,  Rome,  1881^- 
1899;  A.  R.  Pennington,  The  Churdi  in  Italy,  London, 
1895;  E.  Comba,  /  noairi  protaatanH,  vol.  ii..  Florence  (un- 
finished, deals  only  with  Venice);  A.  Acostini.  Pietro  Car- 
naaaechi  e  il  modmento  Waldaaiano,  ib.  1899;  Cambridoe 
Modern  Hiaiory,  vol.  ii.,  The  Reformation,  pp.  578-599, 
New  York.  1904;  E.  H.  Walshe,  Under  the  Inquiaition; 
The  Reformaiionin  Italy,  London.  1904;  C.  Dejob,  La  Foi  re- 
lioieuae  en  Italie  au  xiv.  aiMe,  Paris,  1906;  C.  von  Klenxe. 
The  Interpretation  of  Italy,  Chicago,  1907;  and  the  litera- 
ture under  the  articles  on  the  Reformers  named  in  the  text. 

ITHACIUS  CLARUS.  See  Priscillian,  Pris- 
CILLIANI8T8. 

ITUREA:  A  region  named  in  Luke  iii.  1.  The 
name  of  a  people, "  the  Itureans,"  is  older  than  "  Itu- 
rea  "  as  the  name  of  a  region,  and  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  Jetur  of  Gen.  xxv.  15,  a  son  of  Ishmael  deno- 
ting a  nomadic  stock  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert, 
whose  home,  according  to  the  Genesis  passage,  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Teima  on  the  western  border  of 
Najd,  between  Medina  and  the  oasis  of  Jauf.  I 
Chron.  v.  18-22  tells  of  a  victorious  campaign  of 
the  Hebrews  of  the  EastJordan  land  against  Jetur 
and  other  nomads  in  pre-exilic  times,  which  shows 
that  Jetur  must  have  changed  its  place  of  abode 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jabbok;  but  the  men- 
tion in  Luke  iii.  1  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
passage.  Aristobulus  I.  (105-104  B.C.)  fought  the 
Itureans  and  annexed  part  of  their  territory 
(Joeephus,  Ant,  XIII.,  xi.  3),  and  Strabo  (XVI., 
ii.  10,  18)  in  Roman  times  locates  them  on  the  plain 
of  Massyas  (Marsyas)  between  Laodicea  and  Chalcis, 
i.e.,  in  Coele-Syria  (q.v.),  and  he  is  corroborated  by 
an  inscription  of  Quirinius  (Monmisen  in  Ephemeria 
epigraphica,  iv.  537-542,  Berlin,  1881).  It  is  to  be 
concluded  therefore  that  Jetur  and  the  Itureans 
are  the  same  stock,  and  that  they  came  north  with 
the  migrations  of  the  Arab  tribes,  settled  down,  and 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  region. 

Iturea  as  the  name  of  a  region  is  connected  with 
this  last  phase  of  the  people's  history.  The  first 
ruler  of  whom  mention  is  made  is  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Menneus,  who  reigned  85-40  B.C.,  and  had  a  king- 
dom of  considerable  size,  including  some  cities  on 
the  coast,  and  the  region  about  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  as  far  east  as  the  neighborhood  of  Damas- 
cus (Josephus,  Ant.  XIII.,  xvi.  3).  This  Ptolemy 
paid  Pompey  1,000  talents  in  order  to  make  his 
rule  secure  with  the  Romans  (Josephus,  Ant.  XIV., 
iii.  2),  and  he  protected  the  last  of  the  Hasmo- 
neans.  His  son  Lysanias  is  called  king  of  the  Itu- 
reans by  Dio  Cassius,  and  was  executed  by  order 
of  Antony,  36  b.c.  (Josephus,  Ant.  XV.,  iv.  1). 
Later  there  were  only  remnants  of  the  great 
Iturean  kingdom,  with  Chalcis  as  the  capital,  one 
of  which  was  Abilene,  ruled  by  the  tetrarch  Ly- 
sanias (Luke  iii.  1);  another  was  the  region  of 
So^mus,  north  of  Hehopolis;  still  another  was  the 
region  of  Chalcis,  given  by  Claudius  to  Herod, 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great;  and  finally  the  terri- 
tory of  Zenodorus,  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant,  XV.,  x.  1). 
After  the  death  of  Herod,  Augustus  joined  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Zenodorus  to  the  territory 
of  the  tetrarch  Philip  (4  B.C.-34  a.d.),  that  part 
which   included   Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Aura- 
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nitis;  thus  Philip  ruled  a  part  of  the  Iturean  ter- 
ritory, a  fact  which  partly  justifies  the  statement 
in  Luke  iii.  1.  (H.  Guthe.) 

BiMJOOEAnrr:  G.  A.  Smith,  Hittorieal  Oeography  of  the 
Hcly  Land,  pp.  M4  aqq..  London.  1897;  F.  MOnter,  De 
rebuM  Ihira^orum,  Copenhagen,  1824;  M.  Krenkel,  Ja»ephu» 
umd  Luktu,  pp.  90-05.  Leipric.  1894;  SchOrer.  OeachidUe, 
L  707-725.  Eng.  tranal..  L,  ii.  325-344;  DB,  ii  621-522; 
EB,  ii.  2296-2297. 

IVERACH,  iv^er-dH,  JAMES:  United  Free  Pres- 
b>'terian  Church,  Scotlaiid;  b.  in  Caithness  June  1, 
1839.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  (1859-63)  and  New  College,  Edinburgh 
(1863-67),  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in 
1869.  He  held  pastorates  at  West  Calder,  Edin- 
burgh (1869-74),  and  Ferryhill,  Aberdeen  (1874- 
1887);  was  professor  of  apologetics  and  dogmatics 
in  United  Free  Church  Collc^,  Aberdeen  (1887- 
1907),  and  principal  (1905-07);  and  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  language  and  literature 
(since  1907).  He  has  written  Life  of  Moses  (Lon- 
don, 1881);  Is  God  KnawabUf  (1884);  St.  Paul, 
his  Life  and  Times  (1890);  Christianity  and  Evo- 
lution (1894);  The  Truth  of  Christianity  (1895); 
Theism,  in  the  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Phi- 
losophy (1900);  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  the  New 
Philosophy  (1904) ;  and  Other  Side  of  Greatness,  and 
Other  Sermons  (1906). 

IVES,  aivs,  LEVI  SILLIMAII:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  Sept.  16,  1797;  d.  in  New 
York  Oct.  13,  1867.  He  served  for  about  a  year  in 
the  War  of  1812  and  subsequently  studied  at  Hamil- 
ton College.  He  was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  but 
joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1819. 
After  taking  orders  in  1822,  he  held  charges  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  and  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  in  New  York,  till  1831,  when  he  became  bishop 
of  North  Carolina.  He  displayed  great  zeal  and 
ability  in  the  religious  education  of  the  slaves,  but 
his  Tractarian  views  brought  him  into  serious 
difficulties.  While  in  Rome  in  1852  he  formally 
submitted  to  the  pope  and  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. The  following  October  he  was  solemnly  de- 
poned from  his  episcopal  office.  On  his  return  to 
New  York  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  St. 
ioeieph's  Seminary,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  also  lecturer 
on  English  Uterature  and  rhetoric  in  the  Convent 
ol  the  Sacred  Heart.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
charitable  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
He  published  New  Manual  of  Private  Devotions 
(New  York,  1831);  The  Apostles'  Doctrine  and 
FeilfAcship:  Five  Sermons  (1844);  On  the  Obedience 
of  Faith  (1849);  and  The  Trials  of  a  Mind  in  its 
Progress  to  Catholicism  (Boston,  1853;  London,  1854). 

BrHUOoftArHT:  W.  8.   Perry.    TKb  Episcopate  in  Amerieat 
p  57.  New  York.  1895. 

IVDfEY,  JOSEPH:  English  Baptist  historian; 
b.  at  Ringwood  (17  m.  w.s.w.  of  Southampton)  May 
•J-J.  1773;  d.  in  London  Feb.  8,  1834.  In  early  life 
\^.'  followed  his  father's  trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  at 
Lymington  and  Portsea;  became  a  church-member 
in  1790,  an  itinerant  minister  in  1794,  assistant  min- 
i«>Ter  at  Wallingford,  Berkshire,  in  1803;  and  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  in  Eagle  Street,  Holbom, 
I>ondon,  in  1805.  He  was  a  pronounced  opponent 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  so  denounced  the  re- 
peal of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts;  he  was  also 


interested  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  in  mission- 
ary operations.  His  chief  significance  is  as  historian 
of  his  denomination,  by  his  History  of  the  English 
Baptists  (4  vols.,  London,  1834),  which,  however, 
is  criticised  as  to  be  used  with  caution  on  accoxmt 
of  its  mistakes.  He  wrote  on  other  subjects  quite 
voluminously,  his  works  including  Brief  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  Dissenters  (1810),  and  John  Milton, 
his  Life  and  Times  (1833). 

Bxbuographt:  Q.  Pritchard,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Wri- 
tinge  of  .  .  ,  Joeeph  Ivimeu,  London,  1835;  DNB,  xxix. 
81-82. 

IVO,  t"v6',  OF  OHARTRES  (IVO  or  YVO  CAR- 
NOTENSIS):  Bishop  of  Chartres  (47  m.  s.w.  of 
Paris);  b.  in  the  district  of  Beauvais  c.  1040;  d. 
Dec.  23,  1116.  He  studied  imder  Lanfranc  at  Bee, 
became  a  canon  at  Nesle  in  Picardy,  then  provost 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Quentin  in  Beauvais  c.  1078,  and 
bishop  of  Chartres  in  1090.  As  the  bishop  before 
him  had  been  deposed  for  simony,  and  commanded 
some  support,  Ivo's  election  was  contested;  but  his 
cause  was  espoused  by  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  had 
given  him  consecration.  The  same  pope  protected 
him  when  subjected  to  arrest  by  King  Philip  I.  of 
France,  because  Ivo  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  repu- 
diation of  Queen  Bertha,  and  the  king's  liaison  with 
Countess  Bertrada  of  Anjou.  In  the  investiture 
strife  (see  Investiture),  Ivo  took  a  stand  of  saga- 
cious mediation  between  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  the  Church  (cf.  his  Epist.  ad  Hugonem  archi- 
episcopum  Lugdunensem  in  MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  ii., 
1893,  pp.  642,  649,  and  his  letter  of  1106  to  Pope 
Paschal  II.  in  MPL,  clxii.  19).  When  subsequently 
Paschal  II.  was  sharply  attacked  for  his  attitude 
to  Emperor  Henry  V.,  in  the  year  1111,  Ivo  vin- 
dicated him,  and  frustrated  the  design  of  Arch- 
bishop Joscerannus  of  Lyons,  who  aimed  to  have 
Paschal's  concessions  to  Henry  adjudged  heretical 
by  means  of  a  great  French  council  {MGH,  ut  sup., 
pp.  649  sqq.).  Ivo  was  highly  esteemed  in  France, 
and  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with  Anselm  of 
Canterbury.  The  date  of  his  canonization  is  un- 
certain;  his  day  is  May  20. 

The  most  important  among  Ivo's  writings  are  his 
collections  of  canons,  wherein  he  anticipated  Gra- 
tian,  the  CoUectio  tripartita,  the  Decretum,  and  the 
Panormia.  Both  as  reflecting  his  own  life  and  as 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  his  time,  his  letters  are 
of  weight;  and  there  are  also  twenty-four  of  his 
sermons  preserved,  some  of  which  are  detailed 
treatises  on  dogmatic  and  liturgical  questions.  He 
also  wrote  against  Berengar  of  Tours.  Certain  his- 
torical works  of  his  friend,  Hugo  of  Fleury,  have 
been  attributed  to  him  erroneously.    Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  works,  first  printed  Paris.  1647,  are 
repriDted  with  a  life  in  MPL,  clxi.-clxii.  Connilt:  A. 
Abry,  Yvee  de  Chartree,  ea  vie  ei  aee  ouvragee,  Strasburg, 
1841;  F.  Ritzke,  De  Ivone,  epiecopo  Camotenei,  Wratia- 
law.  1863;  J.  Dombrowski.  Ivo,  Bieefuf  von  Chartree,  eein 
Leben  und  Wirken,  Breslau.  1881;  A.  Sieber.  BiecKof  Ivo 
von  Chartree,  KOnigsberR.  1895;  R.  von  Scherer,  Handbueh 
dee  Kirchenreehte,  vol.  I.  63.  Oral.  1886;  C.  Mirbt,  Die 
Publigietik  im  Zeitalter  Oregcre  VII.,  pp.  612  aqq.,  Leipao, 
1804;  F.  Foumier,  Lee  CoUectione  eanonujuee  atiribuiee  h 
Yvee  de  Chartree,  in  BibliotKkque  de  VicoU  dee  Chartree, 
vols.  lvu.-lviil,  1806-97;  idem.  Yvee  de  Chartree  et  U 
droit  canonique,  in  Revtie  dee  queetione  hietorUiuee,  IzriL* 
1808:  Hauck.  KD,  m.  862.  004.  014;  and  Utwature  indi- 
cated in  Richardson,  Eneydopcedia,  p.  516. 
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J:  The  symbol  employed  to  designate  the  Jeho vis- 
tic  (Yahwistic,  Judean)  document  which,  according 
to  the  critical  school,  is  one  of  the  components  of 
the  Hexateuch  (q.v.).  See  Hebrew  Lanquaqe 
AND  Literature,  II.,  §  4. 

JABAL.    See  Cain,  Kenites. 

JABm,  j^'bin:  A  Canaanitic  king  who  appears  in 
two  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  xi.  1-15, 
and  Judges  iv.  1  sqq.).  In  the  first  he  appears  as 
overlord  of  the  Canaanitic  kings  of  the  region  of 
Mt.  Naphtali,  with  his  capital  at  Hazor,  and  as 
conquered  by  Joshua  at  the  "  waters  of  Merom/' 
This  narrative  purports  to  give  the  account  of  the 
conquest  of  northern  Canaan  as  Josh.  x.  to  give 
that  of  the  south.  In  Judges  iv.  the  history  of 
Jabin  is  peculiarly  bound  up  with  that  of  Sisera 
in  the  narrative  of  Deborah  and  Barak's  campaign. 
Verses  2  and  7  make  Sisera  Jabin 's  general,  though 
in  the  song  in  chap.  v.  Sisera  is  king  and  in  com- 
mand of  kings.  Similarly  in  iv.  12-22  Sisera  is 
the  chief  personage,  while  Jabin  hardly  appears, 
verse  17b  being  an  editorial  addition,  so  that  the 
narrative  concerning  Sisera  is  in  chap.  iv.  the  basis 
of  the  story.  Two  hypotheses  have  been  held  con- 
cerning this  Jabin:  that  the  two  accounts  refer  to 
different  persons,  and  that  they  refer  to  the  same 
person.  Judges  iv.  still  retains  a  trace  of  the 
correct  tradition  that  after  the  time  of  Joshua  a 
war  was  conducted  against  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor. 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

Bibuographt:  Besides  H.  Quthe,  Ge$chiehte  de»  VolktB 
Itrael,  pp.  61-52,  Freiburg.  1899;  DB,  u.  524;  EB,  u. 
2302-03.  2636-37;  and  C.  F.  Kent.  Student'§  Old  Teta- 
meni^  vol.  L,  1904,  the  commentaries  on  Joshua  and  Judges 
should  be  consulted,  particularly  those  on  Judges  by  Budde 
and  Moore,  and  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel,  espe- 
cially those  of  Ewald,  Kittel,  and  Wellhausen. 

JABLONSEI,  ya-blen'ski,  DANIEL  ERNST :  Bishop 
of  the  Moravians;  b.  at  Nassenhuben,  near  Danzig, 
Nov.  20,  1660;  d.  at  Berlin  May  25,  1741.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Lissa  and  studied 
theology  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Oxford. 
In  1683  he  was  appointed  Reformed  preacher  in 
Magdeburg,  and  in  1686  became  pastor  of  the  Polish 
congregation  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Lissa. 
In  1691  he  went  to  Prussia  and  became  court 
preacher  at  K6nigsberg;  but  he  always  remained 
faithful  to  the  Moravians  in  their  exile  and  used  his 
political  influence  to  assist  them  in  every  way. 
At  the  synod  of  Lissa  in  1699  he  was  chosen  senior 
of  the  Unity  and  received  their  episcopal  ordination. 
In  1737  he  consecrated  Count  Zinzendorf  bishop, 
and  thus  he  formed  the  transition  from  the  old 
stock  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  to  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Hermhuters.  His  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  Prussian  state  is  still  more 
important.  Since  Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  had 
adopted  the  Reformed  creed  (1613;  see  Sigis- 
mund, Johann),  a  imion  of  the  evangelical  denomi- 
nations had  become  a  necessity  for  the  Hohenzol- 
lems,  and  Jablonski  was  the  man  to  give  this 
tendency  a  concrete  form  and  a  theological  basis. 
Similar  efforts  were  made  at  the  court  of  Hanover 


by  Leibnits  and  by  Molanus  (qq.v.)*  Anthony 
Ulrich  of  Brunswick  and  the  court  of  Gotha  also 
sympathized  with  these  unionistic  movements.  In 
the  meantime  Jablonski  had  become  court  preacher 
at  Berlin  (1697),  and  as  Brandenburg  was  being 
transformed  about  this  time  into  the  state  of 
Prussia,  he  considered  it  his  mission  to  unite  all 
Protestants  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  He  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Leibnitz  and  Molanus, 
but  the  undertaking  failed  on  account  of  the  (^po- 
sition of  the  clergy.  Another  ideal  which  Jablonski 
tried  to  realize  was  the  introduction  of  the  episco- 
pate into  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  met  a  re- 
sponse in  King  Frederick's  appointment  of  his  court 
preacher's  bishops.  But  failure  resulted  in  1713  when 
Frederick  William  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Against 
the  demoralization  of  church  life  Jablonski  at- 
tempted to  introduce  ethical  societies  after  the 
model  of  the  English  societies  for  the  reformation  of 
manners.  The  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  owes 
its  existence  to  his  advocacy  with  that  of  Leibnitz. 
Jablonski  was  its  first  vice-president  and  director  of 
the  philologico-historical  class,  and  in  1733  he  be- 
came its  president.  His  literary  activity  was  not 
less  important.  He  made  a  careful  edition  of  the 
Old-Testament  text  which  J.  H.  Michaelis  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  his  well-known  KommeniarhiM 
(1720);  at  Jablonski 's  instigation  the  Berlin  edition 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  was  printed.  He  trans- 
lated Bentley's  Confviatum  of  Atheism  into  Latin 
(Berlin,  1696) ;  his  Historia  consensus  Sendomuiensis 
(Berlin,  1731)  is  important  in  the  sphere  of  church 
history,  likewise  his  Jura  et  libertates  diasidenixum 
in  regno  Poloniae  (1708).  (P.  Kleineht.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  E.  Kapp,  Sammlung  vertrauter  Briefe  det 
Preiherm  von  JLet6nitt  und  HofprtdigerM  Jabiontki,  Leip- 
sic,  1747;  C.  W.  Herins,  GtachichU  der  kirMitK»  Ununu- 
vertuche,  ii.  313  sqq..  ib.  1838;  0.  E.  Guhrauer.  O.  W. 
Freiherr  von  Leibnitz,  ii.  177  sqq.,  Breslau,  1846;  A.  L. 
Richter,  Oeachiehte  d4fr  evangeliadien  KircKenverf<U9uno  in 
DeutMchland,  Leipsic,  1851;  F.  Brandes,  GetdtidUe  der 
kirchlichen  Politik  de»  Hauaea  Brandenburg,  vol.  L,  Gotha, 
1872;  A.  Ritschl,  GeBchiehU  dea  Pietiamua,  iii.  302  sqq.. 
Bonn,  1886;  J.  Kvacala,  FUnfzig  Jakrt  im  preuaaiaehen 
Hofpredigerdienate,  Dorpat,  1896;  idem,  Neue  Baitriioa 
turn  Briefwechael  tufiacKen  D.  E.  Jablonaki  und  O,  W. 
LeibniU,  ib.  1899. 

JACKSON,  FREDERICK  JOHN  FOAKES:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Ipswich  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Bury  St. 
Ekimunds),  Suffolk,  Aug.  10,  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1879),  and  was  curate  of  Ottershaw,  Win- 
chester (1879-81),  St.  Giles,  Cambridge  (1882-84), 
and  St.  Botolph's,  Cambridge  (1884-91).  He  was 
appointed  lectm^r  on  divinity  in  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  was  elected  fellow  in  1886,  and  made 
dean  in  1895  and  tutor  in  the  following  year.  Since 
1897  he  has  been  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  since  1901  honorary  canon  of 
Peterborough  cathedral,  and  was  Hulsean  lec- 
turer in  1902.  Theologically  he  is  an  orthodox 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  heartily 
accepts  her  dogmatic  teachings.  He  has  written 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  (London,  1891); 
Biblical  History  qf  the  Hebrews  (Cambridge,  1903); 
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tiad  Chrittian  tXffiffuitiet  in  (A«  Second  and  Twen^ 
tittk  Caibtria  (Hubean  lecturee  (or  1002;  Loo- 
dao.  1903). 

JACKSOn,  GEOBGE  ARSOI):  Congregationalist; 
b.  Bt  North  Aduus,  Mua.,  Har.  17,  1846;  d.  at 
SwMDpacott,  Ma».,  Mays.  1907.  He  was  gradu- 
■t«Hromy*le(Ph.B.,  1868)  and  Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1871);  was  pastoral  Leavenworth. 
Kan.  (1871-73),  Southbridge,  Mass.  (1873-78), 
auicl  Swampscolt,  Haas.  (1878-97),  and  librariaD 
of  the  General  Theological  Library,  Boston,  after 
1897,  He  wn)t«:  The  Ckrialian  Faith  (Boston, 
1875);  Tht  Apottolic  Fathers  (Kew  York,  1879); 
fall>frto/titeThiTdCentury(l88iy.Potl-NicmeGreek 
faUurt  {1883);  and  Po^Nxcene  Latin  FaihertllSSS). 

JACKSOH,  SHELDON;  Presbyterian;  b.atMina- 
vilta,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1834;  d.  at  AsheviUe,  N.  C, 
Uay  2.  1D09.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College 
ID  IB55,  and  Princeton  Tlieologica)  Seminary  in 
1S5S.  He  was  a  colporteur  of  the  Preebjrteriaii 
Baud  of  Publication  in  1856,  and  agent  of  the 
Americaik  SyBt«inatie  Beneficence  Society  in  1657. 
In  1858  be  wa«  ordained  to  the  Presbjterian  min- 
istry, and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  mission- 
ary to  the  Gioctaw  Indians  at  Spencer  Academy, 
1.  T.  From  I8S9  to  1869  he  wasa  missionary  in 
ireu«m  Wisconsin  and  southern  Minnesota,  being 
also  pastor  at  La  Crescent,  Minn,,  from  1S59  to  1863, 
and  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mianoD  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  for  three 
months  in  1863,  as  well  as  associate  pastor  with 
Gtotj^  Ainslee  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  and  principal 
and  profeasor  of  higher  mathematics  at  FLochester 
Female  Institute  from  1S64  to  1S69.  Throughout 
this  time  be  ilioeraled  constantly,  and  In  these  ten 
years  organised  over  twenty  churches.  He  de- 
rlined  the  auperin tendency  of  Presbyterian  roli- 
siaas  in  Minnesota  in  1864,  but  in  1860  he  accepted 
an  appointXDent  as  superintendent  of  Presbyterian 
misHons  for  northern  and  weatem  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Dakota.  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah. 
Colof*do.  New  Mexico.  Ariiona,  eastern  Nevada, 
and  Alaska  were  later  added  to  his  district,  thus 
luring  him  Presbyterian  supervision  over  nearly 
half  the  territorial  area  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time.  It  was  largely  through  his  elTorta  that 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  was  organ- 
ivdiDl878.  In  1879  and  1880  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  collect  Indian  children  from 
ibe  Pueblo,  Apache,  Pima,  and  Papago  tribes  for 
education  In  Ibe  Indian  Training  Schools  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  and  Hampton,  Va. 

After  1877  his  main  interests  were  connected 
with  Alaska,  and  in  1879  he  was  conmiissioncd  by 
President  Hayea,  together  with  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
KeTKlaU,  to  prepare  a  special  report  on  the  native 
tribes  of  soutbualem  Alaska  BS  a  basis  for  legis- 
latioo.  Six  yean  later  he  established  the  first 
canoe  mail  service  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  following 
TiEar  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  limits 
urritorial  fovemoient,  and  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishnieDt  of  public  schools  in  the  same  territory. 
lo  1885  he  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  Edu- 
i^ioD  in  Alaska.  Id  1891  be  b«^n  the  successful 
ifrtffhJTirfifiia  of  Siberiao  letiideer  into  Alaska  to 


provide  the  Eskimos  with  food,  and  in  1897  was  a 
specbl  agent  of  the  United  States  Government  In 
transporting  a  colony  of  Laplanders  with  their 
reindeer  to  Alaska.  In  1897  be  was  commissioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  on  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Yukon  River,  and 
in  1S99  established  the  first  reindeer  post-ollice 
routes  in  America. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
since  1887.  and  in  1893  was  appointed  an  advisory 
member  of  the  religious  congress  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  He  furnished 
exhibits  of  Alaskan  ethnology  to  every  national 
exposition  from  1885  to  1905,  and  presented  a 
valuable  collection  of  ethnological  material  to 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  later 
transferred  to  Princeton  University.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Westminster  College  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  edited  tlie  Rocky  Mountain  Pres- 
byterian at  Denver  from  1872  to  1882.  when  he 
presented  it  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
edited  it  in  New  York  City  as  The  PrrOiyterian 
Home  Minrtonanj  from  1882  to  1885.  He  also 
edited  the  illustrated  missionary  monthly  North 
Star  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  from  1887  to  1894.  In  addi- 
tion toassisting  in  editing  The  Warld't  Best  Oration* 
(U  vols..  St.  Louk,  1899)  and  The  World'a  Beat  Es- 
gays  (10  vols.,  1900),  he  prepared  for  the  United 
States  Government  twenty  annual  reports  on  edu- 
cation in  Atanka  since  1881  and  fifteen  on  the  intro- 
duction of  domestic  reindeer  into  Alaska  since 
1890,  and  wrote  Alaska  and  Atisinons  on  the  North 
Pacijk.  Coast  (New  York,  1S80), 
BisLiooHiPHr:   R.  L.  Sle««rt.  Shtidon  Jtukson,   PaUifindtr 

and  Protpector  of  tSe  Miitionar)/   Vanavard  in  lAc  Rodcv 

MouiilaiFU  and  AUuta.  New  York,  ISDS. 

JACKSON,  THOMAS:  The  name  of  two  English 
theologians. 

1.  Church  of  England  divine;  b.  at  Wilton-on- 
the-Wear  (10  m.  s.w.  of  Durham)  Dec.  21,  1579; 
d,  Sept.  21,  1640.  He  studied  at  Queen's  and  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1599;  M.A., 
1603;  B.D.,  1610;  D.D.,  1622),  where  he  was  made 
probationer  fellow  in  1606  and  subsequently  re- 
peatedly elected  vice-president  of  Corpus  Christi. 
At  Oxford  he  won  a  reputation  for  his  theological 
learning  and  delivered  weekly  lectures  on  theology 
both  at  Corpus  Christi  and  at  Pembroke,  In  1623 
he  was  instituted  to  the  living  of  St.  Nicholas,  New- 
caatle-on-Tyne,  and  in  1625  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Winstou,  Durham,  which  be  held  with 
Newcastle,  About  the  same  time  he  was  made  a 
royal  chaplain.  In  IC30  he  became  president  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  post  which  he  filled  till  his  death. 
In  1632  he  was  presented  to  the  crown  living  of 
Witney,  Oxfordshire,  which  he  resigned  in  1637. 
He  became  prebendary  of  Winchester  in  1635,  and 
dean  of  Peterborough  in  1639.  He  was  originally  a 
Calvinist  of  Puritan  leanings,  but  later  became  an 
Arminian.  He  ranks  high  as  a  theologian,  and  his 
theology  has  particularly  commended  itself  to  mod- 
em High-churchmen.  His  greot  work  was  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Apostles'  Creed  (12  bks.,  London, 
1613-57),  of  which  books  ten  and  eleven  were  edited 
by  Bamatws  Oley.     Book  twelve  first  appeared  in 
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complete  form  in  Jackson's  Works  (3  vols.,  1672-73). 

Jackson  also  published  three  collections  of  sermons, 

Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  (Oxford,    1617);    Christ's 

Answer  unto  John's  Question  (London,  1625);   and 

Diverse  Sermons  (Oxford,   1637).     His  Theological 

Works,    with   the    Life    of   Jackson    by   Edmund 

Vaughan,  have  been  reprinted  at  Oxford  (12  vols., 

1844). 

IUblioobapht:  A.  h  Wood,  Athenae  OxonienMet,  ed.  P. 
Bliiw.  ii.  664,  and  Fatti,  i.  281.  299.  339,  401.  4  vols.. 
London.  1813-20;  DNB,  xxix.  107-108  (where  notices  of 
scattered  references  are  given). 

2.  English  Wesleyan;  b.  at  Sancton,  near  Market 
Weighton  (18  m.  e.s.e.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Dec.  12, 
1783;  d.  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  Mar.  10, 1873. 
He  joined  the  Methodist  Society  in  1801,  his  educa- 
tion having  been  attained  through  reading.  From 
1804  till  1824  he  was  an  itinerant  in  the  Wesleyan 
connection,  occupying  important  circuits.  He  was 
editor  of  the  connectional  magazines,  1824-42,  and 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  Theological  College  at 
Richmond,  Surrey,  1842-61.  His  more  important 
works  are:  The  Life  of  John  Goodwin  (London, 
1822) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Watson  (1834);  The  Centenary  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism  (1839);  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Charles 
Wesley  (2  vols.,  1841);  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Robert 
Newton  (1855);  The  Institutions  of  Christianity 
(1868);  and  Recollections  of  My  Own  Life  and  Times 
(ed.  B.  Frankland,  1873).  Jackson  also  edited 
numerous  works,  including  The  Works  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  (14  vols.,  1829-31);  A  Library  of 
Christian  Biography  (12  vols.,  1837-40);  The  Lives 
of  the  Early  Methodist  Preachers  (3  vols.,  1837- 
1838;  3d  ed.,  6  vols.,  1865-66);  Anthony  Farindon's 
Sermons  (4  vols.,  1849);  and  The  Journal  of  the 
Rev,  Charles  Wesley  (2  vols.,  1849). 

Biblioobapht:  Consult,  besides  the  RecoUectiona,  ut  sup., 
DNB,  xxix.  108-109. 

JACOB    (or  ISRAEL),  THE  PATRIARCH. 

The  Names  and  Their  Meaning  ({  1). 
Jacob's  Youth  (J  2). 
His  Life  in  Haran  ({  3). 
His  I^ter  Life  (M). 
Characteristics  of  the  Sources  ($  5). 
Jacob's  Character  ({6). 
Historicity  of  the  Narratives  (J  7). 

Jacob,  or  Israel,  the  son  of  Isaac,  was  the  ancestor 

who  gave  his  name  to  the  covenant  people.     Jacob 

means  "  one  who  holds  the  heel "  or 

I.  The      "  one  who  treads  on  the  heel  "  (Gen. 

Names  and  xxv.  26),  and  is  also  explained  as  ''  one 

Their       who  overreaches  "  (cf.  Jer.  ix.  4)  by 

Meaning,    means  of  his  practised   cunning  (Gen. 

xxvii.  36).    Israel,  on  the  other  hand, 

which  became  the  designation  of  the  people,  was 

given  him  by  God  as  a  special  distinction  after  he 

had  proved  his  courage  and  gained  a  victory  (Gen. 

Txxii.  28).     Jacob  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of 

Jacob-el,  for,  among  the  Palestinian  towns  captured 

by  Thothmes  III.  and  mentioned  in  his  inscriptions 

at  Kamak,  names  appear  which  may  be  recognized 

as  Ya^kohh-el  and  Yoseph-el,  a  conclusion  all  the  more 

probable  since  the   name    Ya'kubh-ilu  appears  in 

Babylonian  contract-tablets.    The  inference  usually 

drawn  from  this  inscription  that  in  the  sixteenth 

century  the  Jacob  or  Joseph  tribes  were  already 


established  in  Canaan  is  over-hasty,  since  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  other  names  indicates  rather  that  com- 
munities are  meant.  B&thgen  explains  Jacob-el  as 
"  El  recompenses  ";  an  alternative  is  "  El  wrestles  " 
(Gen.  xxxii.  24  sqq.). 

Jacob's  youth  was  one  untiring  effort  to  secure 

for  himself  the  birthright  which  belonged  to  his 

twin-brother  Esau.    This  struggle  had 

2.  Jacob's    even   a   prenatal    origin    (Gen.   xxv. 
Youth.       22-23).     In  contrast  with  the  coarse 

and  violent  Esau,  Jacob  was  quiet  and 
peaceable  (Gen.  xxv.  27),  but  shrewd,  and  able  to 
use  cleverly  the  weaknesses  of  his  more  sensuous 
brother  (verse  29).  In  this  he  was  aided  by  his 
mother,  while  the  hunter  found  favor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  father.  Isaac,  deceived  by  his  wife,  unwit- 
tingly bestowed  the  blessings  of  birthright  upon 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.;  see  Isaac),  who  in  consequence 
was  forced  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  land  of  promise, 
and  transferred  his  abode  to  Haran,  the  native  land 
of  his  mother.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
Jacob  came  to  Bethel,  where  Yahweh  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream. 

The  second  period  of  Jacob's  life  was  passed  with 
his  kindred  in  Haran,  where  he  foimded  his  house. 

He  asked  of  Laban  as  a   reward  for 

3.  His  Life  seven   years'   labor  the   hand   of  his 
in  Haran.    beautiful  daughter,   Rachel;   but  her 

sister  Leah  was  substituted  by  the 
mercenary  father,  and  Jacob  was  forced  to  serve 
seven  years  longer  to  gain  his  beloved  Rachel. 
The  latter,  however,  was  unfruitful,  while  Leah 
brought  him  four  sons :  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and 
Judah.  As  a  result  of  a  substitution  of  slaves  for 
their  mistresses,  Jacob's  family  was  further  increased 
by  four  sons,  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher. 
These  were  followed  by  two  sons  of  Leah,  Issachar 
and  Zebulun.  At  last  Rachel  bore  her  husband's 
favorite  son,  Joseph.  As  God's  blessing  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  Jacob's  person,  Laban  was  loath 
to  lose  his  services;  to  his  o^^ti  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, for  although  the  recompense  which  Jacob  re- 
quired might  seem  small,  it  always  turned  out  to 
be  unexpectedly  large,  and  though  Laban  fre- 
quently changed  the  conditions  (Gen.  xxxi.  7),  the 
advantage  was  always  with  Jacob.  The  tense  rela- 
tions between  them  hastened  Jacob's  secret  depar- 
ture with  his  wives  and  goods.  Laban  pursued  and 
overtook  him  at  the  moimt  of  Gilead,  but,  although 
embittered  by  the  loss  of  his  household  gods,  which 
Rachel  had  carried  off  without  her  husband's  knowl- 
edge, he  was  forced  to  settle  the  strife  amicably. 
The  name  Gilead  (explained  as  Gal^edh,  "  hiU  of 
witness,"  Gen.  xxxi.  48)  was  from  this  time  a  re- 
minder of  the  treaty  thus  concluded. 

A  third  phase  of  Jacob's  history  began  with  his 
reentrance  into  the  promised  land  and  his  settle- 
ment in  the  heart  of  the  coimtry.    But 
4.  His      first  an  understanding  with  Esau  was 
Later  Life,  necessary,  and  then  to  take  possession 
of  the  disputed  heritage,  for  which  a 
severe  struggle  was  required.    Jacob  succeeded  by 
the  help  of  spiritual  powers  (Gen.  xxxii.  24  sqq.). 
After  such  a  victory  no  human  being  could  do  him 
harm.    The  dreaded  Esau  received  him  kindly  and 
retired  again  to  the  desert  land  of  the  Edomites, 
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while  Jacob  established  himself  in  Shechem,  with 
whose  inhabitants,  however,  his  sons  became  in- 
volved in  bloody  quarrels.  This  induced  Jacob  to 
depart  at  first  toward  Bethel,  where  he  made  drink- 
offerings,  according  to  his  vow,  where  also  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  and  gave  him  the  covenant  bless- 
ings. On  their  further  journey,  the  last  stage  of 
which  was  Hebron,  Rachel  bore  Benjamin  and  died 
in  giving  him  birth.  In  Hebron  Isaac,  who  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  was  buried  by  Jacob  and  Esau. 
After  residing  for  some  time  in  Hebron,  while  his 
sons,  with  their  flocks,  wandered  through  the  land 
north  of  Shechem,  Jacob,  in  his  old  age,  transferred 
his  abode  to  Egypt,  where  his  son  Joseph  (q.v.) 
had  attained  great  honors.  In  Beersheba  the 
patriarch  received  a  last  favorable  message  from 
his  God  (Gen.  xlvi.  1  sqq.).  In  Egypt  he  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  Pharaoh,  and  lived  in 
Goshen  (according  to  Gen.  xlvii.  28,  P)  for  seventeen 
years,  dying  at  the  age  of  147.  He  was  embalmed 
after  the  Egyptian  method,  and  brought  to  the 
family  tomb  and  buried  there  by  his  children. 

The  three  sources,  J,  E,  and  P,  appear  in  the  part 

of  Cxenesis  which  contains  the  Jacob  narratives,  to 

which  P  contributed  the  least.    J  and 

5-  Chaimc-   £  do  not  always  easily  separate,  since 

IrristicB  they  followed  practically  the  same  tra- 
d  die       ditions;  but  in  J  the  cunning  of  Jacob 

Sources,  seems  the  motive  of  action,  while  in 
E  miraculous  interpositions  and  ap- 
pearances in  dreams  are  more  common.  In  JE  the 
hatred  of  Esau  because  of  his  exclusion  from  his 
father's  blessing  is  given  as  the  cause  of  Jacob's 
emigration  to  Haran;  in  P  the  reason  assigned  is 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  his  parents  with  the 
Hittite  marriages  of  Esau  (xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9). 
The  two  blessings,  xxvii.  27  sqq.  (JE)  and  xxviii.  3 
(P),  are  independent,  as  are  the  accounts  of  Esau's 
departure  to  Seir,  xxxvi.  6-7  (P)  and  xxxii.  3  sqq. 
(J£;.  and  of  the  time  of  the  change  of  name,  xxxii. 
28  (J)  and  xxxv.  10  (P).  These  divergences  show 
that  independent  traditions  were  transmitted  which 
are  followed  by  the  different  sources.  The  chro- 
nology of  Jacob's  life,  derived  mostly  from  P,  offers 
tome  difficulties.  Thus,  if  from  the  130  years  of 
xIviL  9  (Jacob's  age  when  presented  to  Pharaoh) 
be  deducted  the  seven  fruitful  and  two  imfruitful 
years,  the  thirty  years  of  Joseph  when  the  fruitful 
jnears  began  (xli.  46)  and  the  fourteen  years  passed 
by  Jacob  in  Haran  before  Joseph's  birth,  it  would 
appear  that  when  he  left  his  father's  house  he  was 
about  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  though  chaps. 
xx^ilL  sqq.  exidently  regard  him  as  a  young  man. 
The  three  elements  of  the  patriarchal  blessing  in 
xJ\-iii.-xlix.  combine  supplementary  details:  xlvii. 
3-4  w  assigned  to  P,  xlviii.  15-16,  20-22  to  E,  and 
xlix.  to  J.  The  post-Mosaic  authorship  assigned  to 
ilix  (time  of  Samson  by  Bleek  and  Ewald,  time  of 
David  by  Knobel,  much  later  than  this  by  Stade) 
does  not  take  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Lpvites  are  treated. 

Jacob's  character  is  best  illustrated  by  his  double 
same.  He  is  called  Jacob  because  of  his  dexterity 
and  eimning,  which  always  give  him  the  advantage 
over  the  physically  stronger  Esau  and  over  the 
shrewd  Laban.    On  account  of  his  weakness  and 


his  subordinate  position  Jacob  accommodates  him- 
self to  the  will  of  the  stronger,  yet  always  succeeds 

in  attaining  his  end  by  courage  and 
6.  Jacob's  tenacity.  However  much  dissimulation 
Character,    there  was  in  his  conduct,  Jacob  did 

not  employ  it  for  sordid  gain.  As 
Israel  he  strives  for  the  blessing  of  God  because 
he  has  recognized  therein  the  highest  good.  He 
devotes  his  whole  energy  to  obtaining  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant  (Hos.  xii.  4-5).  It  is  true  that 
Jacob's  character  does  not  show  the  comparative 
straightforwardness  of  Abraham,  and  therefore  he 
can  not  be  regarded  as  a  model  for  all  time.  He  is 
not  an  ideal,  even  according  to  the  standard  of 
Israelitic  ethics,  but  a  man  whose  sinful  nature 
struggles  against  his  better  self;  but  he  was  purified 
by  the  suffering  which  made  his  life  a  sadder  one 
than  that  of  his  forefathers  (xlvii.  9).  What  raises 
Jacob  above  himself  is  his  reverent,  indestructible 
longing  for  the  salvation  of  his  God,  which  after 
long  struggles  attains  complete  satisfaction. 

Whether,  and  in  what  sense,  Jacob  is  historical 
may  be  a  subject  of  debate.    The  simplicity  and  the 

unconventional  sincerity  of  these  re- 

7.  Historic-  citals  speak  in  favor  of  genuine  tradi- 

ity  of  the    tion    rather    than    of   heroic   poetry. 

Narratives.  Some  of  the  alleged  facts  would  surely 

never  have  been  invented  in  later  times, 
as,  for  example,  the  contemporaneous  marriage  with 
two  sisters  (cf.  Rev.  xviii.  18),  or  the  distinction 
awarded  to  Bethel  and  the  sanctuary  there  which 
was  such  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century.  The  attempt  to  derive  the  his- 
tory of  Jacob  from  nature-myths  has  proved  a  total 
failure.  While,  in  general,  only  the  episode  on  the 
Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.)  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible 
survival  of  this  nature,  Popper  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  Jacob-Israel  is  the  Asiatic  Herakles^ 
Melcarth  Palaemon,  i.e.,  the  victoriously  striving 
sun-god,  and  has  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  all 
the  details  of  the  Biblical  narrative  into  accord 
with  this  myth.  More  probable  is  the  hypothesis 
of  an  eponymous  ancestor.  In  this  way  Ewald 
saw  in  Jacob  a  vigorous  Hebrew  people  which  had 
emigrated  from  Mesopotamia  (cf.  Aram,  Arameans; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  R. V.,  margin) ,  coalesced  with  those  of 
the  same  race  who  had  settled  in  (]7anaan  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  then  proceeded  to  dominate  them, 
while  elements  of  common  ancestry  (Esau),  which 
had  entered  Canaan  at  an  earlier  period,  gradually 
withdrew  farther  and  farther  toward  the  south. 
With  the  Aramean  neighbors  to  the  north,  behind 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  (Laban) ,  the  tribe  of  Jacob 
had  many  clashes,  which  are  described  in  the  history 
of  Laban.  Stade  considers  that  Israel  was  a  tribe 
which  lived  on  the  Jabbok,  and  that  their  chief  city 
was  Mahanaim;  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
tribe  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan,  which  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel.  According  to  him 
Rachel,  Leah,  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  his  brothers  were 
so  many  different  clans,  while  the  combination  of 
two  tribes  was  represented  as  a  marriage,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dominant  opinion,  later  conditions 
are  reflected  in  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs.  Well- 
hausen  believes  that  the  popular  recitals  in  regard 
to  Jacob  and  Esau  must  have  taken  form  in  the 
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earlier  period  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Ekiom.  For  Bernstein,  the  patriarch 
Jacob  and  his  history  were  invented  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  order  to  glorify  Bethel; 
and  Seinecke  even  sees  in  the  despondency  of  the 
returning  Jacob  a  reflex  of  the  fear  of  the  exiles 
on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and  Levi  (xxxiv.) 
the  reproof  of  the  Samaritans  by  Ezr&.  Apart 
from  such  fancies,  it  would  never  be  possible  to 
transform  the  natural  and  characteristic  figures  of 
an  Abraham  or  a  Jacob  into  national  experiences 
or  the  disappointments  of  a  tribe.  Mere  invention 
being  out  of  the  question,  the  alternative  is  to 
assume  that  the  stories  deal  with  real  persons. 
Names  such  as  Jacob-el  and  Isra-el,  which  include 
the  name  of  a  divinity,  should  be  regarded,  like 
the  name  of  Abraham,  as  originally  individual 
rather  than  ethnic.  In  this  way  Kittel,  Kloster- 
mann,  and  Ewald  have  looked  upon  the  bearers  of 
these  names  as  chiefs  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
nomadic  tribes.  In  the  traditions  of  that  far-away 
time  only  a  few  prominent  personalities  stand  out, 
while  the  tribe  which  accompanied  them  in  their 
wanderings  appears  only  in  details  of  the  narrative. 
The  historical  standard  used  in  reference  to  later 
periods  may  not  be  applied  to  primitive  traditions; 
but,  just  as  little  should  their  essentially  historical 
character  be  denied  as  being,  in  the  main,  faithful 
pictures  of  the  time  of  the  first  residence  of  the 
fathers  in  the  land  of  promise.     C.  von  Orelli. 

Biblxoorapht:  J.  A.  EiMnmenger,  ErUdecktet  Judenthum, 
i.  942-043.  KOnigsberg,  1711;  C.  von  Lengerke.  Kenaan, 
pp.  290  aqq.,  ib.  1844;  L.  Diestel,  Der  Stgen  Jakob; 
Brunswick.  1S53;  H.  Ewald.  OtuhiehU  det  Volke*  ImueU 
i.  412  sqq..  489  sqq..  Hanover,  1864.  Eng.  tranal.,  i.  341- 
362,  London.  1883;  K.  Kohler,  Der  Segen  Jakob;  Berlin. 
1867;  A.  N.  Obbard,  The  Prophecy  of  Jacob,  Cambridge, 
1867;  A.  Bernstein,  Uraprung  der  Sagen  von  .  .  .  Jakob, 
Berlin,  1871;  J.  Hamburger,  Real-Encyklopddie  dee  /u- 
denthume,  i.  543  sqq.,  Neustrelitz.  1874;  A.  KOhler,  Bib- 
lieche  Geechichte  AUee  TeatamerUea,  i.  136  sqq.,  Erlangen, 
1875;  L.  Seinecke,  Geechichte  dee  Volkee  lerael,  i.  40  sqq., 
Qdttingen,  1876;  J.  Popper.  Ureprung  dee  Monotheie- 
mue,  pp.  346  sqq.,  Berlin,  1879;  C.  von  Orelli,  O.  T. 
Prophecy.  Edinburgh,  1885;  R.  Kittel  Geechichte  der 
HebrOer,  i.  122  sqq..  Gotha.  1892.  Eng.  transl.,  London. 
1895;  W.  Staerk.  Studien  tur  Religione-  und  Sprachge- 
•chichU  dee  A.  T.,  i.  77-83.  ii.  1-13.  BerUn.  1899;  C.  A. 
Briggs.  Meetianic  Prophecy,  New  York,  1902;  DB,  ii. 
626-535;  EB,  ii.  2306-12;  JE,  vii.  19-24.  and  in  general 
the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  as  given  under  Ahab. 

JACOB  (JACOBUS)  BARADiEUS  or  ZANZALUS. 

See  Jacobites. 

JACOB  CHRISTOPH  AND  THE  COUNTER-REF- 
ORMATION  IN   SWITZERLAND:    The    Counter- 
Reformation  found  centers  in  Switzer- 
Relations    land    at    Lucerne    (see   Cysat,  Ren- 
Between     ward),  and,    somewhat  later    in   the 
City  and    bishopric  of  Basel.    The  more  difficult 
Bishop,     task    presented    itself   in  Basel,  since 
here  the  issue  was  not  merely  to  re- 
store Romanism  in  a  district  already  half  conquered 
by  the  Calvinists;   there  was  also  a  political  conflict 
with  the  city  of  Basel,  still  striving  after  complete 
independence  and  extension  of  its  boundaries.    The 
rights  of  bishop  and  municipality  often  conflicted 
even  before  the  Reformation;   within  the  episcopal 
domain,    in  the  modem  Bernese  Jura,    the   city 


possessed  sovereign  rights  at  a  good  many  places; 
the  bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  the 
spiritual  lord  of  the  city,  but  was  endowed  with 
comprehensive  rights  of  sovereignty,  being  empow- 
ered to  nominate  mayor  and  council,  and  the  city 
was  pledged  to  pay  him  various  taxes  and  the 
temporal  domain  of  the  diocese  extended  up  to  the 
city  gates.  Before  the  ecclesiastical  agitation,  the 
city  of  Basel  was  striving  to  enlai^  its  possessions 
at  the  expense  of  the  bishopric  and  of  the  episcopal 
rights.  In  1521  the  municipality,  without  opposi- 
tion, relegated  all  rights  of  the  bishop  to  the 
nomination  of  mayor  and  council.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation  dissolved,  in  1529,  the  last 
bond  between  bishop  and  city,  and  the  chapter 
moved  over  to  Freiburg  im  Breisgau.  In  a  treaty 
with  the  city,  in  1530,  Bishop  Philip  of  Gundels- 
heim  (1527-53)  permitted  the  exercise  of  the  new 
doctrine  in  certain  districts  of  the  diocese.  The 
total  dissolution  of  the  bishopric  appeared  now  to 
be  merely  a  question  of  time.  The  city  pursued  its 
goal  quietly  but  persistently;  more  and  more  par- 
ishes were  imit^  with  it  in  various  wajrs,  but 
without  assuring  the  status  of  the  Reformation 
within  the  diocese;  the  bishopric  was  imperial  soil, 
and  the  religious  peace  of  1555  expressly  excluded 
the  adherents  of  Zwingli. 

From  1560  a  more  vigorous  church  life  was  astir 
in  Switzerland  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side;  follow- 
ing Borromeo's  visit  to  St.  Gall,  Ein- 
Jacob      siedeln.    and    Luzerne    in    1571^    the 

Christoph  Coimter-Reformation  distinctly  b^;:ins 
Introduces  to  be  perceptible  in  the  original  cantons, 

the  Coun-  and  even  the  neglected  diocese  of  Basel 

ter-Refor-  was  reached.  On  the  death  of  Bishop 
mation.  Melchior,  in  1575,  the  time  of  com- 
pliance came  to  a  close.  At  the  ensuing 
election,  the  youngest  of  the  canons,  Jacob  Chris- 
toph Blarer  of  Wartensee  (b.  1542),  with  uigent  ad- 
monitions, elicited  from  his  colleagues  the  promise 
to  labor  to  restore  the  right  belief,  and  then  became 
the  electors'  choice  (June  22,  1575).  It  was  no  easy 
task  that  he  set  for  himself;  the  bishopric  was  in- 
volved in  debt  and  ecclesiastically  in  confusion,  and 
the  city  imquestionably  had  the  tocendancy.  At 
first  Jacob  Christoph  acted  in  a  friendly  manner 
toward  the  city,  but  he  inquired  into  the  patronal 
privileges  of  the  diocese  and  their  legal  bases.  Rela- 
tions to  the  instigator  and  promoter  of  the  Swiss 
Counter-Reformation  became  visible;  it  was  Carlo 
Borromeo  of  whom  Jacob  Christoph  requested 
synodical  by-laws,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  were  proclaimed  in  the  diocese.  The 
decisive  step  which  he  ventured  was  the  conclusion 
of  a  league  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  of 
the  confederacy,  Sept.,  1579.  This  league  was  a 
significant  fact;  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  of 
western  Switzerland,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure,  until 
then  isolated  between  Protestant  districts,  gained 
a  territorial  connection  with  these  new  allies;  the 
passage  to  France,  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Swiss  mercenaries,  was  thereby 
secured;  and  against  the  city  of  Basel  and  its  de- 
mand for  the  conversion  of  the  diocese  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause  stood  henceforth  the  combined  Roman 
Catholic  federation.    Indeed,  the  treaty  of  alliance 
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w%»  tmatd  expnaiy  for  reciprocal  protection  in 
religioua  ooaoenu,  even  againel  membere  of  the 
confederacy,  and  for  the  recovery  o[  apoatate  b;iI>- 
jects;  only  the  bishop  sraa  not  to  use  force  without 
the  aJlies'  consent.  In  1580  be  came  out  openly 
with  hia  designs;  be  solemnly  excommunicated  the 
piXKninentsdherentsof  lheK«fonnatioii  inPnintrut, 
■umnuMiecl  the  Protestant  congregations  of  the 
dioceae  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church,  diHiniseed 
Ihe  Protestant  preacbers,  reinstated  Roman  worship 
ID  certain  places,  and  even  preached  himself,  at 
ifae  moM  endangeicd  spots.  The  Jesuit  Canlsius 
deviMd  a  catecbism  for  the  bishopric;  a  synod, 
attended  by  two  hundred  priests,  convened  at 
OeUierg,  in  Apr.,  I5S1,  and  conferred  concerning 
«  diooeoan  visitation,  the  reform  of  the  hierarchy, 
■jnodical  by-laws,  and  the  revision  of  the  litur- 
jpealbooha. 

Tbe  city  of  Basel  and  the  Prote.8taDt  cantons  had 
not  failn)  to  remonstrate  when  tbe  bishop's  first 
steps  to  repress  the  new  doctrine  be- 
Settkmeot  cameknown.  In  reply  Jacob  Cbriatoph 
d(  am  affirmed  his  rights.  Disturbances  in 
CoBteation  the  districts  affected  by  the  bishop 
Between  iben  moved  the  citizens  of  Basel  to 
City  and  bring  their  grievances  before  the  diet 
Btahop.  of  the  confederacy.  A  court  of  arbitra- 
tion was  acconliogly  appointed,  which, 
in  the  coune  of  two  years'  proceedings,  brought 
about  a  solution  of  the  contention,  in  1585.  Two 
treaties  were  concluded;  the  first  secured  to  the 
dty  of  Basel  tbe  cession  of  all  episcopal  claims  to 
KiTcreignty,  botb  in  the  city  and  in  the  Sissgau 
and  eertain  neigbboring  districts,  for  200.000  Sorins; 
DO  it«  part  the  dly  renounced  all  sovereignty  rights 
within  the  diocese.  Tbe  cathedral  chapter,  in  com- 
pmwlior  for  its  ancient  rights  in  the  city,  was  to 
ROTiTC  an  indemnity  of  50,000  florins.  In  the 
jMood  treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  patronal 
privilegea  between  Basel  and  congregations  of  the 
diolf^  should  indeed  still  nominally  exist,  but 
that  no  right  of  the  bishop  should  be  thereby  in- 
frii^cd,  and  that  the  city  should  be  forbidden  to 
pmt*et  subjects  against  the  bishop;  in  return,  the 
biabop  pledged  -himself  to  suffer  the  subjects  of 
the  city  to  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  merely 
naeiving  to  himself  the  right  of  reinstating  Roman 
Catholic  worship.  Every  one  was  to  enjoy  freedom 
of  choice  in  religion,  and  neither  side  should  injure 

AJthougb  both  the  cathedral  chapter  and  the  pope 
protested  against  these  treaties,  it  nevertheless 
appealed  that  they  indicated  the  only  proper  course 
td  aetkn.  The  cession  of  untenable  rights  and  titles 
□f  poNeMOO  made  tbe  bishop  unlimited  lord  In  his 
donain.  Tlw  city  lost  its  influence  over  episcopal 
subjecta.  Tbe  prosecution  of  cbureh  reform  no 
longer  encountered  insurmountable  opposition; 
everywhere  in  tbe  diocese  the  Roman  Church  re* 
eu»eied  firm  ground,  and  the  number  of  Protestants 
eoatinuaDy  decreased.  Although  the  treaty  allowed 
the  EvKngeticais  of  Basel  free  exercise  of  religion, 
(I  ■oca  appeared  that  the  biabop,  in  virtue  of  his 
eooeeded  right  of  instituting  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
■hip  ooUateraJly  with  the  E\'angelical,  possessed 
rbc  imam  of  gradually  abolishing  the  latter.    The 


Evangelical  subjects  were  everywhere  confronted 
with  the  bishop's  Roman  Catholic  officials,  from 
whom  they  could  obtain  juiitice  only  with  difiiculty. 
Though  the  Reformation  maintained  itself  in  most 
places  to  about  1595,  it  was  nevertheless  constantly 
decreasing,  and  at  last  quite  vanished. 

Walter  Goetz. 

BiBuoaBAPBTi  P.  Ochs.  OtvAicAlt  dtr  Sladt  und  Land- 
•Aafl  BokL  y\.  vi..  Berlin.  1820:  J.  flurckhiirdt.  Dir 
Or^nrtfortHalian  ...  am  Ernie  da  18,  Jahrhuidrrtl, 
Bftwl.  ISM:  A.  P.  von  Segeuer,  Ludmt  Pfufftr  um/ 
Hiru  ZtU.  Tola.  ii,-iii..  Bern.  1880-82:  L.  Vnulray.  HM. 
da  fvfijurt  de  Bate.  vol.  il.,  EinBivdeln,   18S4, 

JACOB  JAMES)  OF  EDBSSA  (Lat.  Jaeobua 
Edttaenue  or  Orrhoenua;  Syr.  Urkaya;  Arab,  al- 
Rahawi):  The  most  important  of  all  Syriac  writen! 
with  the  exception  of  Bar  Hebrwus  (see  Abulfa- 
BAJ);  b.  at  Indaba,  near  Antioch,  c.  633;  d.  June  5, 
708.  The  Syriac  and  Arabic  names  are  derived 
from  the  older  name  for  Edessa.  He  began  his 
studies  in  a  monastery  near  Kinncsrin  and  finished 
them  [n  Alexandria.  In  684  or  687  he  became  bishop 
of  Edessa,  but  retired  after  four  years;  he  was  too 
severe  tor  his  clergy  and  burned  the  canons  before 
the  house  of  the  patriarch  as  useless  because  not 
kept.  For  eleven  years  he  Lved  as  teacher  of  the 
monks  in  the  monastery  of  Eusebona,  and  then  for 
nine  years  in  that  of  Telleda.  On  the  death  of 
Habib,  his  successor  as  bishop  of  Edessa,  he  was 
recalled,  but  died  four  months  later  while  transport- 
ing his  library  to  the  city.  Jacob  belonged  to  the 
monophysitic  branch  of  the  Syrian  Church,  but  is 
highly  esteemed  also  by  the  Maronites.  He  was  a 
"  man  of  three  tongues."  a  theologian,  historian, 
philosopher,  and  gramma r^n — In  many  respects 
the  Jerome  of  the  Syrians.  HIa  numerous  writings 
(see  BiBUOOHAPHY)  are  not  yet  all  published. 
E.  Nestle. 

Biblioorai-ht:    The  worki  oF  Jacob,  not  ti]  publiihed,  in- 

frvcmenta  «L  W.  Wright.  Lomlun.  1871.  ud  A.  Msn  io 
HUliyria  arlu  ffromnvaJicae  apud  SiroM.  Leip^o.  1871; 
KnunnuticKl  tiuu.  ed.  J,  P.  Huiin.  Londoa,  1800,  and 
G.  Phillips.  2  purU.  Edmburah.  Ises-TO:  Sobolii  oa  il.e 
Old  uid  ihaNewTasluneDU.  ed.  Phillip^  Landon.  1804; 
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JACOB  OF   ELTZ  AHD  THE  COUMTEH-REF- 
ORMATION    ra  TREVES:    The  Reformation  no- 
where gained  firm  footing  in  the  arch- 
Aggresuve   diocese  of  Treves,  and  the   principal 
Measures,    work  of  the  Counter- Reformat  ion  there 
was  to    renovate  (he  ancient   regime. 
To  this  task  Archbishop  Jacob  III.  of  Eltz  (1567- 
1581)  apphed  himself.     Bom  in  1510,  of  an  old 
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family  of  Treves,  he  rose  early  to  the  rank  of  a  preb- 
endary of  the  cathedral  and,  in  1547,  to  that  of 
dean  of  the  chapter.  After  he  was  elected  archbish- 
op, Apr.  7,  1567,  he  sought  to  secure  his  position  by 
forming  alliances  with  the  strictly  Roman  Catholic 
states;  in  1569  he  proposed  a  Catholic  league  with 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  Brussels;  and  when,  in  the 
same  year,  by  inspiration  from  the  court  of  Munich, 
negotiations  began  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
the  Landsberg  League,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  for  the  admission  of  Alva  to  this 
league.  But,  owing  to  opposition  on  the  Protestant 
and  imperial  side,  the  extensive  plans  made  resulted 
in  no  more  than  the  accession  to  the  league  of  the 
two  electors  of  Treves  and  Mainz.  Under  such 
conditions  the  league  could  not  be  what  had  been 
hoped,  and  Jacob  lost  interest  in  it,  although  there 
still  survived  a  close  bond  between  him  and  the 
courts  of  Brussels  and  Munich,  the  two  centers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  policy  in  respect  to  the  empire. 
He  supported,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Bavarian  hopes 
with  reference  to  Cologne  (see  Gerhard  II.),  while 
both  in  advance  of  the  imperial  diets  and  pending 
their  sessions  he  resisted  every  concession  to  the 
Protestants  that  overstepped  the  terms  of  the 
religious  peace.  In  1568  Roman  Catholic  worship 
was  restored  under  the  leadership  of  the  Jesuit 
Tyraeus,  in  Neumagen,  where  the  Count  of  Wittgen- 
stein had  procured  an  entrance  for  the  new  doc- 
trines; and  likewise  the  domain  of  the  sometime 
imperial  abbey  of  Priim  was  cleansed  of  all  heresy 
when,  in  1576,  it  became  incorporated  with  the 
electorate.  In  1571  Jacob  removed  all  non-Catholics 
from  his  court,  a  measure  hitting  mainly  the  nobil- 
ity. In  1572  the  order  was  issued  that  whoever 
desired  to  be  received  as  citizen  or  inhabitant  any- 
where in  the  electorate  must  establish  his  Catholic 
faith.  In  1577  the  papal  nuncio,  Portia,  could 
report  that  the  electorate  was  free  from  all  heresies. 
Jacob's  further  activity  had  to  do  with  the  reform 
of  his  own  Church. 

At  Easter,  1569,  he  was  the  first  in  Germany  who 
solemnly  swore  to  the  decrees  of  Trent.    Between 
Apr.  and  Oct.,  1569,  the  council's  de- 
Reform     cisions  were  announced  in  all  parishes 
of  the      of  the  electorate.    A  liturgy  elaborated 
Church,     by  Jacob  himself,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  certain  Jesuits,  was  issued  in  1574, 
as   standard    for    worship,    moral   discipline,    and 
matrimonial   concerns.      Portia's   further   counsels 
show  why  the  previously  attempted  reforms  were 
insufficient — there  was  lacking  a  competent  clergy. 
What  ecclesiastics  were  then  available  shared,  for 
the  most  part,  the  general  corruption  of  the  Roman 
priests.    Jacob,  too,  had  directed  his  attention  to 
this  point  at  the  very  outset;    he  had  sent  for  six 
scholars  from  the   Roman  Collegium  Germanicum 
as  assistants  in  1568,  and  these  w^ere  duly  followed 
by  others.    Moreover,  the  Jesuits  of  Treves,  where 
there  had  been  a  Jesuit  establishment  since  1560, 
stood  in  high  honor  with  Jacob;  in  1570  he  fitted  up 
for  them  the  Minorite  cloister  in  Treves,  adding 
wealthy  endowments,   so  that   their  school  soon 
flourished  to  such  a  degree  that  from  1573  to  1589 
the  average  attendance  is  estimated  at  1,000  stu- 
dents annually.  In  1 580  Jacob  also  f oimded  a  college 


for  them  at  Coblenz.  Yet  the  servioe  rendered  by 
all  these  useful  auxiliaries  became  really  sufiS- 
cient  only  when  through  their  help  it  became  feasi- 
ble to  train  up  a  suitable  clergy.  In  vain  did  Portia, 
in  1577,  bespeak  the  institution  of  a  priestly  sem- 
inary, and  the  project  was  first  realized  by  Jacob's 
like-minded  successor,  John  of  Schdnberg,  in  1585. 
Jacob's  reforming  activity  encountered  difficulties 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Treves  cathedral  chapter, 
which  was  not  inclined  to  comply  with  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  again, 
the  necessary  placetum  regium  from*  the  Brussels 
government  for  the  Luxembourg  domains  of  the 
archdiocese  occasioned  contentions  over  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  incorporation  of  the  abbey 
of  Priim  as  a  part  of  the  archbishopric  of  Treves 
was  a  great  gain;  its  opulent  resources  accrued  to 
the  benefit  of  Jacob's  endeavors  in  the  cause  of 
reform.  The  rejection  in  1580  by  imperial  decision 
of  the  claim  of  the  city  of  Treves  to  hold  charter 
immediately  of  the  empire  likewise  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

Jacob  died  June  4,  1581.  Neither  his  personality 
nor  his  activity  can  be  called  great;    but  the  way 

once    having  been  pointed  out,  even 

Jacob's     les.ser  intellects,  led  by  capable  coun- 

Achieve-    selors,  could  carry  through  the  Coun- 

ment       ter-Reformation.     True,  the  status  of 

the  archdiocese  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death;  but  his  zeal- 
ously Catholic-minded  successor,  John  of  Schdn- 
berg, continued  the  work  along  Jacob's  lines,  and 
completed  the  reforms  by  him  begun.  Out  of  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  there  eventually  grew  up  a 
generation  submissive  to  the  Church;  and  in  many 
cliannels  of  activity  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  imparted  their  spirit  to  the  population  at 
large.  In  connection  with  the  revival  of  church  life, 
Jacob  himself  had  shown  the  best  of  examples; 
the  Roman  nuncios  continually  praise  his  manner 
of  life,  his  zeal,  his  loyalty  to  the  papal  see,  and 
hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  for  all  German  prelates. 
If  he  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  reform 
completely,  the  decisive  turn  came  to  pass  under 
his  administration.  Walter  Goetz. 

Bibliography:  C.  voq  Stramberg,  RheinUcher  AntiqueaiuM 
i.  2,  pp.  295  sqq.,  Coblenz.  1863;  J.  Marx,  GeachiOUe  des 
Ertstifta  Trier,  vol.  i..  Trier,  1858;  A.  Kluckhohn,  Bri«f€ 
Friedrichs  des  Frommen,  Brunswick,  1867-70;  M.  Loeaen. 
Der  kolniache  Krieg,  Gotha,  1882;  J.  Ney,  Die  Reformar 
iion  in  Trier,  1669,  Halle,  1906. 

JACOB  OF  JUETERBOG:  Roman  Catholic  re- 
former; b.  near  Jiiterbog,  Brandenburg,  1381;  d. 
at  Erfurt  1465.  As  a  youth  he  entered  the  Polish 
Cistercian  monastery  named  Paradise,  and  was 
sent  by  its  abbot  to  the  University  of  Cracow,  where 
he  became  professor  and  university  preacher.  In 
1441,  finding  the  Cistercian  discipline  too  lax,  he 
joined  the  Carthusians,  and  removed  to  the  monas- 
tery Ad  Montem  Sancti  Salvatoris  in  Erfurt.  Here 
he  was  active  not  only  as  a  writer  on  canon  law 
and  theology,  but  also  as  professor  of  law  at  the 
university.  In  1455  he  became  its  rector.  He  was 
intent  upon  a  regeneration  of  monastic  life.  His 
propositions  of  reform,  laid  down  in  Pettttones 
rdigioaorum  pro   re/ormalione  8ut   status   and   De 
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negUgentia  pradaiarumy  rest  upon  the  view  that  the 
pope  is  onJy  the  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Church;  the  infallible  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  promised  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Church,  which 
has  the  power  to  depose  the  pope.  He  developed 
these  thoughts  in  a  reformatory  memorial  addressed 
in  1449  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  under  the  title  AvU- 
amerUum  ad  papam  pro  re/ormatione  eccUsiae.  A 
later  work,  De  septem  siatibus  ecclesiae,  contains  the 
passionate  lamentation  of  a  hopeless  man;  its  aged 
author  did  not  believe  any  longer  in  the  possibility 
of  a  reform.  In  spite  of  his  attempts  at  moral  re- 
forms, he  did  not  deviate  from  orthodox  Catholi- 
cism.  He  wrote  also  a  great  number  of  works  on 
canon  law,  ethics  and  ascetics,  which,  however, 
have  mostly  perished.  The  liberal  tendency  intro- 
duced by  him  culminated  in  humanism  at  the  time 
of  Luther.  Paul  Tschackeht. 

BiBuooKArHT:  F.  W.  Kampflchulte,  Die  Univerntdt  Er- 
/vrt,  i.  15-16.  Treves,  1868  (from  the  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  Tiew;  cf.  KL,  vi.  1160-71);  C.  UUmann,  Reformer*  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  i.  208-216.  Edinburgh,  1874  (from 
the  Protestant  viewpoint);  Pastor,  Popee,  ii.  45-49.  03, 
»4.  106. 

JACOB  OF  KIEF.    See  Nestor. 

JACOB  OF  MIES  (called  Jacobellus,  from  his 
small  stature):  Bohemian  reformer,  colaborer  of 
John  Huss;  b.  at  Mies  (15  m.  w.  of  Pilsen),  Bo- 
hemia, after  1350;  d.  at  Prague  Aug.  9,  1429.  He 
studied  at  Prague,  receiving  both  the  bachelor's 
and  the  master's  degree  in  theology,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  C!hurch  of  St.  Michael  and  an  outspoken 
supporter  of  John  Huss.  In  1410  he  took  part  in 
the  disputations  regarding  Wyclif,  defending  the 
latter  against  archiepiscopal  condenmation.  His 
f4udy  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  had  showed 
him  that  the  withholding  of  the  cup  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  laity  was  an 
arbitrary  measure  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  1414 
he  propounded  and  defended  his  views  in  a  public 
disputation;  and  when  Huss,  at  that  time  in  jail 
at  Constance,  accepted  them,  he  began  to  admin- 
isiter  the  cup  to  his  parishioners,  in  spite  of  the 
remoostranoes  of  the  bishop  and  the  university. 
His  example  was  quickly  followed  by  other  pastors 
in  Prague.  The  fathers  of  the  council,  who  were 
much  alarmed,  issued  a  curious  decree,  admitting 
in  theory  as  truth  what  in  practise  they  condemned 
as  heresy.  Though  Jacob  would  by  no  means  sub- 
mit, be  was  not  removed  from  his  office,  perhaps 
because  in  other  points,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  he  agreed  with  the  Roman 
Church.  Diu-ing  the  last  decade  of  his  life  Jacob 
wa.«  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Utra- 
<{\nii  theologians.  (J.  Loserth.) 

hiuvi*H,mjk.mi:  E.  H.  Gillett.  Life  and  Timee  cf  John  Huee, 
I .  rhap.  xriii..  iL  chap.  iii..  Philadelphia,  1861;  KL,  ii, 
\Mb:    Meander.  ChrieHan  Church,  v.  207,  331,  337.  338. 

M7. 

JACOB  (JAMBS)  OF  NISIBIS:  Bishop  of  Nisibis, 
the  chief  city  of  Mygdonia,  in  northeastern  Meso- 
potamia; d.  338.  He  is  known  also  as  Jacob  of 
Myipdonia  and  Jacob  the  Great.  After  leading  a 
were  life  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  with 
Lucenius,  the  founder  of  Persian  monasticism,  he 
first,  or  second,  bishop  of  Nisibis  in  309. 


In  313  he  began  to  build  the  great  church,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  bear  his  name,  and  finished  it  in  320. 
He  attended  the  Council  of  Nicssa  in  325,  and  the 
sudden  death  of  Arius  (q.v.)  is  attributed  especially 
to  his  prayers  (cf.  the  Synaxarium  ecdesiae  Constan- 
tinopolUanae  [^Propylaeum  ad  ASB^  Novembri8]f 
ed.  H.  Delehaye,  Brussels,  1902,  Jan.  13),  as  is  also 
the  protection  of  Nisibis  against  Sapor  II.  He  was 
also  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem.  No  writings  of 
Jacob's  are  known,  the  great  work  in  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  parts  ascribed  to  him  being  really 
the  production  of  Aphraates  (q.v.),  with  whom  he 
was  early  confounded.  The  Armenians  mistakenly 
call  him  the  friend  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator. 
His  day,  with  the  Syrians,  is  the  12th  lyar  (May); 
with  the  Armenians,  Dec.  15;  with  the  Copts,  the 
18th  Tobi  (Jan.);  in  the  Greek  Church,  Jan.  13 
(14)  and  Oct.  31;  in  the  Roman  martyrology, 
July  15.  E.  Nestle. 

Biblioorapht:  Ephraem,  Carmina  Nieibena,  ed.  0.  Bickell, 
pp.  11.  20.  97.  Leipsic,  1866;  Eiuebius,  Vita  Conetantini, 
iv.  43.  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  i.  551;  Theodoret. 
Hist,  eecl.,  i.  7,  ii.  26,  NPNF,  2d  8er.,  iii.  44-46,  91-92; 
Philostorgius,  Hiet.  ecel.,  iii.  23;  Gennadius.  De  vir.  ill., 
i.;  Acta  tnartvrum  et  eanctorum,  ed.  P.  Bedjan,  iii.  393. 
iv.  262.  Paris.  1890-97;  J.  S.  Asaemani,  Bibliotheca  orien- 
talie,  i.  17.  395.  557,  u.  398.  588.  Consult:  CeilUer,  Au- 
teure  eacrie,  ui.  369-372.  625-526;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  lect.  v..  London, 
1884;   DCB,  iU.  325-327. 

JACOB  (JAMES)  OF  SARUG:  Bishop  of  Sarug; 
b.  at  Kurtam  on  the  Euphrates  toward  the  end  of 
451;  d.  Nov.  29,  521.  He  is  mentioned  about  503 
as  visiting  presbyter  {periodeules)  at  the  capture  of 
Amida,  and  became  bishop  of  Batnan  (Batnae)  in 
the  district  of  Sarug  in  519.  He  was  a  most  prolific 
writer,  and  was  called  the  "  doctor  "  (malpana)  of 
the  Syrians  or  of  the  whole  Church,  and  *'  the 
channel  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  His  memory  is  cele- 
brated by  Jacobites  and  Maronites  (July  or  Dec.  29) 
and  even  the  Nestorians  recognize  him,  though  he 
was  monophysite  till  his  end.  Seventy  scribes  are 
said  to  have  been  always  busy  copying  his  homilies, 
which  are  all  in  the  dodecasylJabic  meter  which 
bears  his  name.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
homilies  are  ascribed  to  him,  besides  other  works: 
Bar  Hebrsus  had  182  before  him,  and  there  are 
233  in  the  Vatican.  Four  volumes  of  his  Homiliae 
aelectae  have  been  published  by  P.  Bedjan  (Paris 
and  Leipsic,  1903-08),  but  most  of  his  works  are 
still  in  manuscript.  £.  Nestle. 

Biblioorapht:  On  his  works  cf.  W.  Wright,  Catalogue  cf 
Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  pp.  502-505,  Lon- 
don, 1877.  The  works  are  not  published  in  collected 
form;  some  are  in:  Acta  sanctorum  martyrum  orientalium, 
ed.  S.  E.  Assemani,  ii.  230,  Florence,  1748;  Ada  martyrum 
et  sanctorum,  ed.  P.  Bedjan,  i.  131,  160,  iii.  665.  iv.  471, 
V.  615.  vi.  650.  Paris,  1890-97;  ZDMG,  vols,  xii.-xv.,  xxv.. 
xxviii.-xxxi.,  1858  sqq.;  W.  Cureton.  Ancient  Syriac 
Documents,  pp.  86-107.  London,  1864;  his  letter  to 
Stephan  bar  SudaiU.  a  Syrian  mystic,  is  edited  and  trans- 
lated by  A.  L.  Frothingham  in  Stephen  bar  SiulaiU,  Ley- 
den,  1886;  a  discourse  on  Alexander  is  translated  by  E. 
A.  W.  Budge,  London,  1889:  nix  homilies  were  rendered 
into  German  by  P.  Zingerle,  Bonn.  1867;  another  is  pub- 
lished by  Sib'ilani,  Beirut.  1901.  Consult:  J.  B.  Abbe- 
loos,  De  vita  et  scrijUis  S.  Jacobi  .  .  .  Sarugi*  Louvain, 
1867:  P.  Martin,  in  Revue  des  sciences  eccUsiastiques,  4th 
ser..  vol.  iii.,  1876;  J.  8.  Assemani.  Bibliotheca  orienlalis, 
i.  283-340,   Rome.  1719;   DCB,  ui.  327-328. 
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JACOB  (JAMES)  OF  VITRY  {JACQtTES  DE  VIT- 

KY) !  Bishop  of  Akko,  canlinal  bishop  of  Tusculum; 
b.  at  Vitry  (20  in.  s.e.  of  ChSlons-Hur-Mame);  d.  at 
Borne  Apr.  30,  1240.  While  a  student  ia  Paris  he 
Iieard  ol  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Mary  of  Ntvelles, 
in  Belgium,  who,  from  about  1205,  belonged  to  the 
society  of  Bcgiiinea  organized  by  the  mother  of 
j£gidiUB,  prior  of  Oignies,  on  the  southem  border 
of  the  province  of  Namur.  He  soon  removed  to 
Oigniea  aa  canon  of  the  Auguatinian  chapter.  Id 
his  intercourse  with  the  Beguines,  and  especially 
with  Mary,  he  appropriated  views  and  principles 
which  from  this  time  decided  the  course  of  his  life. 
At  the  wish  of  Mary,  about  1210,  be  procured 
ordination  as  priest.  About  1211  he  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Afterward  be  became,  through 
Mary,  acquainted  with  Bishop  Fulco,  of  Toulouse, 
who,  in  1213,  adopted  him  aa  companion  in  his  agita- 
tion for  &  cruaode  against  the  Albigenaee.  Jacob  left 
Oigniea  after  Mary's  death  (June  23,  1213).  and 
preached  in  North  France  in  behalf  of  a  crusade 
Against  the  heretics.  ScM>n  he  preached  also  a  new 
crusade  to  the  Holy  I^ind.  His  success  induced  the 
cathedral  chapt-er  of  Akko  to  elect  him  bishop,  but 
Jacob  preferred  to  remain  in  France,  and  went  to 
Italy  in  1216  to  try  to  secure  appointment  as 
legate  for  the  crusade  in  that  country.  HonoriuB 
JIL,  however,  coa%crat«d  him  bishop  of  Akko,  and 
Jacob  went  to  his  eastern  see.  Thence  he  traveled 
as  an  itinerant  preacher  through  all  places  thai  were 
atill  in  the  possesNion  of  the  Christians,  and  eagerly 
participated  in  the  ejcpcililions  of  the  large  army  of 
crusaders  that  gathered  in  Akko.  In  May,  1218,  he 
marched  against  Damietta,  but  the  plan  failed 
and  in  1221  he  was  eompelleil  to  return  to  Akko. 
From  that  time  he  tried  all  possible  meuns  to  rid 
himself  of  hia  ofGce,  but  the  pope  was  relentless. 
Nevertheless  he  allowed  Jacob  to  return  to  Europe 
in  I22atopreachthecrusadeashehaddoneio  12U. 
In  this  function  he  appears  in  1227  in  northern 
France,  and  also  in  the  bordering  districts  of  Ger- 
many. Later  he  became  temporarily  vicar  of  the 
bibhopric  of  Li^e;  and  finally  Gregory  IX.,  his 
intimate  friend  and  protector,  released  him  from 
his  Oriental  oRice,  and  made  hini  bishop  of  Tuscu- 
lum,  Frascati,  and  cardinal  (122S). 

Jacob  of  Vitry  was  first  of  all  a  preacher.  His 
whole  literary  activity  was  governed  by  the  habit 
of  gathering  material  for  sermons  and  religious 
devotion.  Two  things  contributed  to  his  success 
and  influence  as  a  preacher:  (1)  his  skill  in  illus- 
trating moral  principles  by  examples,  anecdotes, 
parables,  and  fables;  and  (2)  his  manner  of  ad- 
dressing sermons  to  groups  and  classes,  such  as 
prelates,  secular  and  regular  canons,  scholars , 
lawyers,  monks,  knights,  merclianls,  etc.  Both 
were  innovations  and  created  a  new  epoch  in  the 
development  of  the  art  of  preaching.  Encouraged 
by  the  popularity  of  his  sermons,  Jacob  collected 
them  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  makes  six  divisions 
in  this  collection:  i.-v.,  aermones  de  tempore,  ser- 
mons in  the  usual  style  for  the  pericopes  of  the 
church  year;  vi.,  aermones  vulgares,  sermons  for 
different  classes.  The  latter  are  of  considerable 
value  for  the  history  of  Ohurch  and  culture,  depict- 
ing   in    reahstic   manner    the    conditions   of   We^t 


European  society  of  his  age.  Jacob's  homiletic  and 
edificatory  t«ndencies  characterize  him  also  as  a 
historian.  His  most  important  historical  works  are 
the  LAer  rU  muii^rQius  Leodiennbus  and  Viia  S, 
Mariae  Oignitieenma  which  were  composed  between 
1213  and  1216.  The  life  of  Mary  contaios  the  most 
valuable  documents  for  the  inner  history  of  the 
older  Beguinism.  Of  less  importance,  though  of 
greal«r  renown,  is  his  Historui  ori^nUdis  or  HialoHa 
HirroBolymitana  aUtreviata,  which  he  began  in  1219. 
It  is  largely  copied  from  a  similar  work  of  William 
of  Tyre,  Of  much  greater  historical  value  are  his 
letters  from  1216  to  1221,  which  depict  the  Fifth 
Criiaade  with  great  fidelity.  (H.  BAhmbb.) 

BiBLiooHAFHi:  Far  ■  biuiIb  to  (he  chief  (ditlocui  of  hii 
LetlcFB  uid  bie  Hiilaria  aritiJiUii  coDgiilt  Potcbut.  Wtg- 
ueiun-.  pp,  633-034,  Fur  his  lifs  conniJC  ASB.  June, 
iii,  237-25S:    P.  L,  Usln»r,  Dt  Jactin  Vilnaantit  .  .  . 

~~ 1.  in  KL,  V,  117fl- 

iiL  200-240: 
r.  A,  Arcbu 
1  C.  L.  Kingsford,  Tht  Cruiadtt.  pusim.  New  York, 
1886;  Bad  nthrr  litflroiure  dted  under  Cbcsu>™,  Ob 
hit  wiilines  iwaBull:  J.  L,  D.  O,  Sunt-Genvis.  Sir  la 
UUrn  in/dUra  rffl  Jacquta  da  Vitry,  Bruue]?,  1847;  Q. 
Zactier,  Dit  HiaUrria  onrnlaiia  da  Jacob  von  Vitry.  KOn]g»- 
berg,  1S8£. 

JACOB,  EDGAR:  Church  of  England  bishop  of 
St.  Albans ;  b,  at  Crawley  Rectory,  near  Winchester, 
Nov.  16,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  New  College. 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1888).  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1868  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He 
was  curate  of  Tkynlon,  Oxfordshire  (1868-69). 
Witney  (1869-71),  and  St.  James',  Bermondsey 
(1871-72),  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta (1S72-76),  and  commissary  to  the  same 
prelate  (1876-88).  In  1877  he  had  charge  of  Wilber- 
force  Memorial  Mission,  South  London,  and  was 
vicar  of  Portsea  (1S78-96).  In  IS96  he  waa  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Newcastle,  and  in  1903  waa 
translated  to  his  present  see  of  St.  Albans.  He  was 
also  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
in  1876-79,  honorary  canon  of  Winchester  in  1884- 
1896,  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen  in  1887-90 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1890-96,  rural  dean  of 
Land  port  and  chaplain  of  the  Portsmouth  prison 
in  1802-96,  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  the 
same  year.  He  has  written  The  Divine  Socirty: 
or,  The  Church'i  Care  of  Large  Population  (Cam- 
bridge lectures  on  pastoral  theology;  London,  1900). 

JACOBI,  ya-kO'bt,  FRIEDRICH  HEIBRICH:  Ger- 
man philosopher;  b.  at  DUsseldorf  Jan.  2o,  1743;  d. 
at  Muuicb  Mar.  10,  1819,  He  studied  at  Frankfort 
and  Geneva,  and  in  1764  became  the  head  of  his 
father's  business  in  DUsseldorf.  After  his  appoint- 
mprif  to  the  council  for  the  duchies  of  jQlich  and 
Berg  in  1772  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture and  philosophy.  His  house  at  Pempelfort, 
near  DQsseldorf,  became  the  meeting-place  of  dis- 
tiri(;uished  literary  men.  Among  his  more  intimate 
friends  were  Wieland,  Hamann,  Herder,  Leasing, 
and  Goethe.  On  account  of  the  political  agitation 
of  the  time  he  went  to  Bolstcin  in  1794.  During 
the  next  ten  years  he  resided  chieByat  Wandsbeck. 
Hamburg,  and  Eutin.  In  1804  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Munich  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  there.  He  nas  president  of  Ibe 
academy  from  its  opening  in   1807  till  1812.    His 
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writingB  are  characteriied  by  poetic  fancy  and 
religious  Beatiment  retiier  than  by  logical  necessity. 
He  held  that  tbe  underetAnding  can  only  join  and 
-disjoin  given  facta,  without  explaining  tbem,  and 
that  knowledge  deduced  in  this  way  is  conditioned 
and  relativdy  unimportant,  being  always  related 
to  a  background  of  existence  which  forever  remains 
bcTOod  abotract  thicking.  All  demonstrable  knowl- 
edge, therefore,  is  relative  and  conditioned;  it  does 
itot  touch  the  ultimate  nature  of  things.  The 
faculty  by  which  we  grasp  ultimate  facta  is  not  the 
understanding,  but  faith,  which  Jacobi  identified 
with  reason.  It  was  Jacobi  who  first  pointed  out 
the  fatal  cootrediction  involved  in  Kant's  applica- 
titmof  the  category  of  causality  to  the  Ding  an  sieh. 
Hia  doctrine  of  tbe  relativity  of  knowledge  was 
Ut«r  exploited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Jacobi's 
principal  works  are  the  two  philosophical  novels, 
WoUkmar  (2  vol*.,  Flenaburg,  1779)  and  Eituard 
ABwiOg  Brie/aamlung  (Brealau,  1781);  Ueber  die 
Lehrt  de»  Sjnnoai  (1785;  enlarged  ed..  1789);  David 
Uumt  aber  den  Olauben,  oder  lde(Uiimu»  uiuf  Rtal- 
uiRui  (1787),  containing  his  criticism  of  Kant; 
['«&cr  da»  Vntemehmen  da  Kritiiitania,  die  Vemunft 
ra  Venlandt  rv  bringcn  (Hamburg,  1801);  and  Von 
den  gMlidun  Dingen  und  ihrer  OffeTtbarung  (Leip- 
nc,  1811),  which  was  directed  against  Schelling. 
During  his  last  years  Jacobi  was  employed  in  col- 
fecting  and  editing  his  Werke  (S  vols.,  Leipsic, 
1812-24).  His  AMaerlettner  Brie/wrchael  was  edited 
by  F.  Rotb  (2  vols.,  1825-27).  Max  Jacobi  edited 
BritfrnxhaatmachmGoetheund  F.  H.JacobHlS4%}. 
BiauoaaAFBT:  J.  A.  Sebnaiil.  FriedritX  Heinrkh  Jacoffi, 
nntr  PenOnkchttU  HHd  tiner  Philaio- 
..  _  .  Ti«tr  Gtckichit  lUt  nBdmmWiUpriA- 
I.  HcidilbcTc.  1906;  F,  H.  Jembi  nock  tnv4m  Ltbtn. 
■■M  wirf  ITvtni.  cd.  Schlicblieroll,  Waitler  Kod  Thicnch. 
oA.  1SI9;  J.  Kuhn.  Jacobi  und  dii  Pkilaiophit 
■r  Znl.  KaiDi.  1834:  F.  Dcyckh  F.  B.  Jambi  im  Vrr- 
nim  n  innni  ZiilemiMtn.  Frniikfort.  184B;  P.  D. 
n  Phitatofliv,  pp.  644-651.  Londnn,  1862; 
I.  F.  H.  Jaccbi'i  Ldien,  I>icliltn  und  Dtnkin. 
,  L.  L*Ty-Bruhl,  La  PKUomiphUi  dt  Jambi. 
4.  Wilde.  F.  H.  Jatobi:  a  Stadu  in  Uu  Origin 
a  Rtalitm,  New  York.  1894.  CodnU  klso  J.  E. 
B.  C«dudUi  Jtr  Philototihit,  S  vols..  Berlin,  ISBG- 
I,  Eac-  uauil.,  3  roli..  Loodon,  1392-98. 

JACOBI,  JUSTUS  LUDWIG;  Professor  in  Halle; 
b.  at  Buig  (M  m.  n.e.  of  Magdeburg)  Aug.  12, 1815; 
d.  at  Halle  Hay  31,  1888.  He  studied  in  HaUe,  and 
in  Beriia,  where  in  1841  he  became  pri  vat -decent, 
and  in  1847  profenor  extraordinary;  in  1851  be 
«««  aa  ofdinary  professor  of  theology  to  K<)niga- 
berg,  in  1855  to  Halle.  As  representative  of  the 
"  mediating  theology  "  and  advocate  of  tbe  Evan- 
C*^ic»l  Union,  he  was  involved  in  various  contro- 
v<Ffnea  with  the  coDfessional  party.  By  founding 
e  for  deaconesses  in  HaUe  with  tbe  wife  of 
r  Tholuck,  be  took  a  practical  part  in  tbe 
cfaaritaMe  works  of  tbe  Church.  His  writings  betray 
tbe  influence  of  Neander.  In  Die  Lehre  des  Ptlagiui, 
nn  Bfitrag  tur  DogmfngetehichU  (Leipsic,  1842) 
ir  r«pre«nted  the  standpoint  of  Augustine.  The 
hm  part  of  Kirchliche  Lehre  ion  der  Tradition  and 
Juilifen  Sehri/t  appeared  at  Berlin.  1847.  Bis 
Ltia^vdi  der  KirchengetdtichU  (part  i.,  Berlin,  1850) 
is  riiaracteriaed  by  a  thorough  presentation  of  the 
■mrec*  combined  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  ex- 
VI.— « 


temal  conditions  as  well  as  of  internal  development, 
measured  by  the  central  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace. 
He  also  wrol*  Die  Lehrt  der  trvingHen  vergtickea 
mil  der  heUigen  Sckrifl  (1853;  2d  ed,.  1868);  Pro- 
fetmr  SdUottmann,  die  halleedie  FakuMt  und  die 
Centrumtpartei  (2d  ed.,  Halle,  1882),  a  defense  of 
his  colleague  against  the  aggressive  tendency  of 
the  Roman  curia  in  tbe  so-called  Kulturkampf; 
and  Streijlichter  mif  Religion,  PolUik,  und  Vniver- 
silalen  der  CenlrumiiparUi  (1883).  He  commem- 
orated his  teachers  in  ETim\ening  an  D.  Augutt 
Neander  (1882),  and  Baron  von  KoUvritx  (1882). 
BiBuoaHAPRT:  J.  Jscobi,  J.  L.  Jacobi  und  dit  FurmifM- 
unffUAmloffui  Hincr  Zeil,  Gotlia.  1889. 
JACOBITES:  The  Jacobites  are  an  offshoot  of 
the  Syrian  Monophysites.    While  the  Syrians  were 

the  bearers  of  Christianity  in  the  East, 
General  nowhere  has  ecclesiastical  cleavage  pro- 
Descrip-  duced  deeper  Gsaures  than  among  them, 
tion.       And  the  same  might  be  said  also  of 

political  relations.  The  peace  between 
tbe  Persians  and  Jovinian  in  363  made  a  sharp 
distinction  between  Syrians  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  those  of  Persia,  which  baa  continued  to  the 
present.  In  religion  it  was  differences  concerning 
Ciiristology  which  produced  the  deep  rifts,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  the  names  of  Eutyches 
and  Neatorius.  Hence  one  speaks  no  more  of  "  an 
Aramaic  nation,"  rather  he  speaks  of  two  peoples 
of  Aramaic  lineage  as  distinct  as  two  nationalities. 
Indeed,  authorities  do  not  use  the  term  Jacobitic 
(Jhurch  or  Nestorian  Church,  they  employ  the  terms 
Jacobitic  people,  Nestorian  people.  Tbe  mutual 
dislike  of  these  two  descendants  from  e 
stock  is  scarcely  less  intense  than  their  c 
hatred  of  Mohammedans.  These  peoples  seem  to 
have  lost  coiiaciounneSN  of  racial  bonds;  they  speak 
and  write  two  dialects  of  a  common  speech,  and 
this  difference  goes  back  (□  an  early  time,  since 
tbe  division  had  its  origin  in  the  fifth  century.  By 
the  terra  Jacobites  is  meant  now  the  Syrian  Mon- 
ophysites, though  in  earlier  times  Egyptian  Mon- 
ophysites were  also  included.  How  early  the  term 
came  into  use  is  not  known;  it  occurs  certainly  in 
the  anathemas  of  the  Council  of  Nice  (787).  The 
emperors  Zeno  and  Anastasius  favored  this  form  of 
teaching,  and  it  was  introduced  among  the  Syrians 
by  Barsumos  of  Edeasa,  Xenaioa  Fbiloienus  of 
Mabug,  and  Severus  of  Antioch.  Under  Justinian  I. 
many  Syrian  bishops  were  deposed  and  exiled  for 
refusing  recognition  to  tbe  deliverances  of  the 
Council  of  ChalcedoQ.  Under  the  protection  of 
the  Empress  Theodora,  bishops  were  consecrated 
for  the  East  und  South,  and  particularly  Jacobus 
BaradieuB,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  monopbysitism 
were  epoch-making. 

Jacoba'i  Baradfeus  (Jacob  Baradai)  was  bom  at 
TcUa  Mauzalat  (55  m.  e.  of  Edessa)  toward  the 

close  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died 
Jacobus  at  tbe  monastery  of  Casaianus,  on  the 
Baradcus.  Egyptian   border,   July  30,   578.      He 

was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Phaailta  near  Nisibia,  lived  for  fifteen  years  as  a 
monk  in  Constantinople,  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  541  or  5<(3.  Clad  in  rags,  be  then  wandered  from 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  and  to  the  islands  of  the 
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Mediterranean  for  nearly  forty  years,  expounding 
his  doctrines,  ordaining  deacons  and  priests,  and 
consecrating  bishops,  doing  his  work  in  the  day- 
time and  traveling  at  night  sometimes  forty  miles 
to  a  new  place  of  labor.  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
secrated two  patriarchs  and  twenty-seven  bishops, 
and  to  have  created  100,000  priests  and  deacons. 
After  the  death  of  the  patriarch  Sevenis,  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  party  of  Seigius  of  Telia, 
and  when  Sergius  died  he  had  Paulus  of  Egypt 
made  patriarch.  He  left  little  in  the  shape  of 
literature.  An  Anaphora  is  ascribed  to  him  (Lat. 
transl.  by  E.  Renaudot,  Liturgiarum  orientalium 
coUedio,  ii.,  Paris,  1716,  pp.  333  sqq.),  also  a  con- 
fession extant  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  is  doubtful.  A  number  of  encyclicals 
in  a  Syriac  manuscript  in  London  are  thought  to 
be  his. 

It  was  from  Jacobus  Baradspus  that  the  Jacobites 
took  their  name,  and  not  from  the  Apostle,  as  was 
stated  by  John  of  Ephesus,  nor  from 
Their  the  Hebrew  patriarch.  They  used  to 
System  call  themselves  "  the  orthodox,"  and 
and  in  Eg3rpt  went  under  the  names  of 
Order.  Theodosians,  Severians,  and  Dioscu- 
rians.  For  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine 
consult  the  articles  Eutychianism,  and  Monophy- 
8ITES.  In  the  propagation  of  this  system  they  were 
peculiarly  zealous.  In  1587  Leonard  Abel  found  the 
agent  of  the  Jacobites  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Roman  Church,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to  con- 
demn Dioscorus  and  to  recognize  Chalcedon.  In 
the  cultus  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  making  of  the 
bread  of  the  Eucharist  of  leavened  dough  mixed 
with  salt  and  oil,  and  also  upon  the  addition  to  the 
trisagion  *'  who  was  crucified  on  your  account." 
They  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one  finger, 
and  the  lot  is  often  used  at  the  election  of  patriarchs 
and  bishops.  Their  patriarch  takes  his  title  from 
Antioch,  though  he  never  resides  there,  inasmuch 
as  the  Greeks  regard  Jacobites  as  heretics  and  refuse 
to  their  chief  oflficer  residence  in  Antioch.  His 
seat  is  therefore  not  fixed,  but  is  sometimes  in  a 
monastery,  often  in  Amid  (Diarbekr).  During  the 
Jacobitic  schism,  1364-1494,  there  were  as  many  as 
four  officials  claiming  the  title  of  patriarch  in  as 
many  different  places.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Syrian  patriarch  meets  that  of  the  Coptic  patriarch, 
though  Jerusalem  has  both  a  Coptic  and  a  Syrian- 
Jacobitic  bishop.  In  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  Church  it  had  probably  100  bishops.  Under 
the  patriarch  is  the  Maphrian,  who  is  the  primate 
of  the  East,  and  is  sometimes  called  Cathohcus. 
His  office  dates  as  far  back  as  Jacobus  Baradseus, 
though  the  title  is  much  later.  It  is  not  unconmion 
for  a  married  man  to  be  admitted  to  the  order  of 
deacon  or  presbyter,  though  marriage  after  ordina- 
tion is  not  permitted.  They  have  a  number  of 
monasteries.  The  monks  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  clergy,  yet  the  bishops  are  chosen  from  among 
the  monks,  and  have  charge  of  the  cloisters.  The 
writers  of  the  Jacobites  include  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
Jacob  of  Sarug,  John  of  Ephesus,  John  of  Dara, 
Isaac  of  Antioch,  George,  bishop  of  the  Arabs,  and 
Philoxenus  (qq.v.),  also  Paul  of  Telia,  Thomas  of 
Heraclea,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili,  Dionysius  of  Tell- 


mahre,  Moses  bar  Eepha,  and  Dionysius  bar 
Salibi. 

The  emperors  of  the  East,  with  the  exception  of 

Zeno  and  Anastasius,  were  opposed  to  the  Jacobitic 

doctrines,  and  Justinian  I.  attempted 

History  in  vain  to  unite  them  with  the  C&thr 
and        olic   Church.     The   Sjrrian   Jacobites 

Present     suffered  not  only  under  the  emperors. 

Status,  but  also  under  the  Mohammedans, 
while  their  brethren  in  Egypt  seemed 
to  be  able  better  to  conciliate  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.  The  Crusaders  refused  them  access 
to  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  In  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  the  Jacobites  are  said  to  have  numbered 
50,000  families,  mostly  poor,  scattered  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Since  that  time  they  seem  to  have  dwindled,  as  the 
reports  of  different  travelers  are  followed  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  Sachau  reports  that  at  Mosul 
out  of  2,328  Christian  houses,  some  900  were  those 
of  Syrian  Jacobites.  The  most  recent  statistics  give 
22,700  adherents,  twenty-four  parishes,  forty-two 
churches,  eighty-one  priests;  in  Mosul  is  the  largest 
number  of  adherents,  7,000,  and  in  Mardin  the 
next  largest  number,  4,000.  The  situation  of  these 
people  has  been  the  more  critical  because,  while 
the  most  of  the  other  sects  received  recognition 
from  the  Porte,  they  were  without  it.  Through  the 
interposition  of  the  English  this  disability  was  re- 
moved in  1882.  What  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  position  is  that  they  are  regarded  as  heretics 
by  all  other  sects  in  the  region.  Perhaps  their  most 
flourishing  settlement  is  at  Sadad,  on  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  Palmyra.  In  1653  the  Christians  of 
St.  Thomas  of  India  (see  Nestorians)  seem  to  have 
had  relations  with  them,  though  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  present  affiliation.  Recently  special  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  have  the  Oriental  churches  come  into  connection 
with  it;  the  encyclical  PrcKlara  of  Leo  XIII.  of 
June  20,  1894,  and  particularly  the  OrierUalium 
digniias  ecdesiarum  of  Nov.  30,  1894,  are  evidences 
of  this  movement.  Several  periodicals  are  employed 
to  further  these  efforts,  notably  Bessarione  in  Rome, 
the  Revue  de  Vorierd  chritien  of  Paris,  with  its  auxil- 
iaries, and  the  Calendarium  ecclesiae  utriusque  of 
Innsbruck.  The  earlier  attempts  of  the  years 
1169,  1237,  1247,  and  1442  produced  no  perma- 
nent results.  (E.  Nestle.) 

Bxbliographt:  The  chief  work  on  the  Syrian  Jacobites  is 
still  J.  S.  Assemani,  Bibliotheea  orientali*,  especially  vol. 
ii.,  Rome,  1721.  Consult  farther:  £.  Renaudot,  Hi$L 
patriarcharum  AUxandrinorum  Jacdbitarwn^  Paris,  1713; 
M.  Le  Quien,  OHent  Christianus,  vols,  ii.-iii.,  ib.  1740; 
J.  M.  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Holy  Etutem  Church,  2  vols., 
London,  1850  (for  the  liturgy);  O.  H.  Parry,  Six  Months 
in  a  Syrian  Monastery,  ib.  1895;  C.  E.  Hammond,  Litr 
urgiea  Eastern  and  Western,  ed.  F.  E.  Brightman,  i.  60- 
110,  ib.  1896;  F.  Diekamp,  Die  origenistisehen  Streitio- 
keiten  im  6,  Jahrhundert,  Milnster,  1899;  R.  Duval,  La 
Littirature  syriaque,  Paris,  1900;  E.  Sachau,  Am  Euphrat 
und  Tigris,  Leipsic,  1900;  J.  B.  Chabot,  Chronique  de 
Michel  le  Syrien,  patriarche  jacobique  d'Antioche  (7/09- 
1199),  2  vols.,  Paris,  1900-04;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Bast- 
em  Christianity,  London,  1904;  L.  Silbemasl,  VerfaS' 
sung  und  gegenwltrtiger  Bestand  sUmUicher  Kirchen  dea 
Orients,  Regensburg,  1904;  Hamack,  Dogma,  passim; 
KL,  xi.  1124-34;  the  periodicals  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph  above,  together  with  Edios  d'orient;  and  the 
literature    under    EimrcHiANXSM;     Monophtbxtbs.     On 
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JMob  BancbMM  ooosult  H.  Q.  Klesm,  Jaedbua  BandeuB, 
Imydtn,  1882;  DCB,  iii.  828-332. 

JACOBS,  HBHRY  BTSTER:  Lutheran;  b.  at 
Gettysbuig,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1844.  He  was  graduated 
at  Pemuylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  in  1862,  and 
Gettyabuig  Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  After 
being  a  tutor  in  Pennsylvania  College  in  1864-67, 
he  was  a  home  missionary  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1S67-68,  and  then  pastor  and  principal  of  Thiel 
Hall,  Phillipsbuig,  Pa.  (now  Thiel  College,  Green- 
xiHe,  Pa.),  in  1868-70.  In  1870  he  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  College  as  professor  of  Latin  and 
history  (1870^80),  classics  (1880^1),  and  Greek 
(1881-83).  Since  1883  he  has  been  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  has  also  been 
dean  since  18M.  Besides  editing  The  Lutheran 
Review  from  1882-96,  he  has  translated  and  edited 
L.  Hutter's  Compend  of  Lutheran  Theology  (in 
collaboration  with  G.  F.  Spieker;  Philadelphia, 
1867);  H.  Schmid's  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  (in  collaboration  with  C.  A.  Hay; 
1875);  The  Book  of  Concord:  or,  Symbolical  Stand- 
ardM  of  the  Lutheran  Church  (2  vols.,  1882-83) ;  H.  A. 
W.  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Galatians  and  Ephesians 
(Sew  York.  1884);  and  F.  DOsteidieck's  CrUuxd 
and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Revelation  of  John 
(1887).  He  likewise  edited  The  Lutheran  Comr 
meniary  (13  vols..  New  York,  1895-99)  to  which 
he  contributed  the  portion  on  Romans  and  I 
Corinthians,  and  The  Lutheran  Cyclopaedia  (1899). 
As  independent  works  he  has  written  The  Lutheran 
Movement  in  England  during  the  Reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  its  Literary  Monuments 
(Philadelphia,  1891);  History  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  United  States  (New  York, 
1893);  Elements  of  Religion  (Philadelphia,  1894); 
Martin  Luther,  the  Hero  of  the  Reformation  (New 
York,  1898);  German  Emigration  to  America,  1709- 
1740  (Philadelphia,  1899);  and  Summary  of  the 
Christian  Faith  (1905). 

JACOBS,  JOSEPH:  Jewish  folklorist,  histo- 
rian, and  critic;  b.  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Aug.  29, 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Sydney  and  London 
uni\*er8ities  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
(B..\.,  1876),  and  also  studied  at  Berlin.  From 
1878  to  1884  he  was  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Hebrew  Literature,  and  in  1882-1900  was  secretary 
of  the  Mansion  House  (later  RussoJewish)  Fund 
and  Committee,  taking  an  active  part  in  behalf  of 
the  Russian  Jews.  He  has  likewise  devoted  him- 
self  to  Jewish  history,  and  for  this  purpose  visited 
Spain  in  1888  to  study  manuscript  sources,  later 
turning  his  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
England.  He  helped  found  the  Jewish  Historical 
.Society  of  England,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
1898-99,  and  also  assisted  in  establishing  the  Mao- 
cabeans;  and  he  was  long  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association. 
In  1900  he  settled  permanently  in  New  York,  being 
revising  editor  of  the  JE  (1901-06),  and  in  1906  was 
appointed  professor  of  English  literature  and  rhetoric 
in  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  also  becoming 
editor  of  the  American  Hebrew.  As  a  folklorist  he 
occupies  a  foremost  rank,  and  was  for  some  years 


editor  of  Folk-Lore  and  honorary  secretary  of  the 
International  Folk-Lore  Society.  Among  his  pub- 
lications special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Studies  in  Jewish  Statistics,  Social,  Vital, 
and  Anthropometric  (London,  1891);  Jews  of  At^ 
gevin  England,  Documents  and  Records  (1893); 
Studies  in  Biblical  ArchcBology  (1894);  Sources  (^ 
the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  (1895);  Jewish 
Ideals,  and  other  Essays  (1896);  and  As  Others  Saw 
Him  (an  imaginative  life  of  Christ  from  a  Jewish 
point  of  view;  New  York,  1903). 

JACOBUS:  The  Latin  form  of  James  (q.v.);  see 
also  Jacob. 

JACOBUS  DE  VARAGINE,  GIACOMO  DA  VA- 
RAZZE,  JACOPO  DA  VARAZZE  (often  called 
Jacob,  or  James,  of  Viraggio):  Archbishop  of  Ge- 
noa; b.  at  Casanuova  in  Varazze  (on  the  coast,  18 
m.  s.w.  of  Genoa)  c.  1228  (or  1230) ;  d.  in  Genoa  July 
16  (?),  1298.  He  entered  the  Dominican  order 
in  1244,  probably  studied  at  Cologne,  Paris,  and 
Bologna,  became  prior  at  Genoa  (or  Asti)  about  1258, 
was  provincial  prior  for  Lombardy  1267-76,  1281- 
86,  and  archbishop  of  Genoa  1292-98.  He  fulfilled 
several  quasi-diplomatic  missions  and  as  archbishop 
exercised  feudal  authority  over  San  Remo  and  acov- 
emed  certain  churches  in  the  Levant.  As  arch- 
bishop he  promoted  efforts  for  the  reform  of  the 
clergy,  intervened  successfully  to  promote  peace 
between  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  and  transferred 
the  government  of  San  Remo  to  the  civil  authority. 
He  was  beatified  by  Pius  VII.  in  1816,  and  is 
popularly  reverenced  in  Liguria  as  the  promoter  of 
peace. 

Jacobus  is  best  known  for  his  writings,  especially 
the  "  Golden  Legend,"  which  was  possibly  the 
most  popular  book  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  work, 
known  also  as  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  '*  and  as  Historia 
Lombardica,  consists  of  readings  from  the  lives  of 
the  saints  for  the  festivals  of  the  church  year.  It 
was  probably  written  before  1260,  and  was  very 
early  translated  into  at  least  French,  German, 
English  (by  William  Caxton,  1484?),  Italian,  and 
Dutch.  Within  about  fifty  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  more  than  1(X)  editions  of  original 
and  translations  had  been  printed.  Besides  the 
"  Golden  Legend  "  Jacobus  wrote  several  series  of 
sermons  "  On  the  Saints,"  "  On  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
etc.,  only  less  popular  than  the  Legend,  and  also 
known  as  "  Golden  "  on  account  of  their  popularity. 
His  "  CJhronicle  of  Genoa  "  is  a  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous mass,  but  not  without  some  historical  value. 
He  is  alleged  also  to  have  made  the  first  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Italian  and  there  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  he  wrote  the  "  Game  of  Chess," 
which,  like  the  "  Golden  Legend,"  is  best  known 
in  English  under  the  name  of  Caxton.  Several 
other  hitherto  disputed  or  lost  writings,  an  "  Art 
of  Preaching,"  a  "  Summary  of  Vices  and  Virtues," 
Sermones  in  trisitalionibus  religiosorum,  etc.,  have 
recently  been  discovered  or  established  as  his. 

E.  C.  Richardson. 

Bibliography:  For  editions  of  the  worku  of  Jacobua  con- 
sult: Potthast,  Weovceiter,  pp.  634-C35.  An  incompleta 
text  of  the  Chronicle  is  in  Muratori.  Scriptorf,  ix.  &-66; 
the  most  convenient  text  of  the  Sermons  is  that  of  Ant- 
werp, 1712,  in  6  yob.;  the  standard  edition  of  the  Golden 
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Ucenil  li  by  J.  G.  T.  Gne«e.  LeipdD.  1846,  dsw  «d.. 
Wnlislaw.  18S0:  tbe  En|.  tniuL.  of  Ibe  Oolden  Leasod 
by  C«lon,  with  introduction  >iid  dqIm  by  £■!»,  was 
publiihid  London.  1888,  and  ■  lumptuoiu  sdilion.  rd. 
W.  Morrii  and  P.  B.  EUi^  3  voii.,  ib.  1892.     The  preliceB 
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Vora^'ne  as  a  preach- 
J.  Ephiuil.  Seriptora 

.BIS,  ParU,  1T1S-2U 
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ASB.  Jan., 

JACOBUS,  ilELAMCTHOB  WILLIAMS;  The 
name  oF  two  American  divines. 

1.  Presbyterian  pastor  and  educator;  b.  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19,  1816;  d.  at  Allegheny,  Pa., 
Oct.  28,  1876.  He  was  graduated  from  the  CoUege 
of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1834.  and  from  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1S38.  The 
folloiring  year  he  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  the 
seminary.  In  Sept.,  1839,  he  enl«red  upon  a  pan- 
torale  of  twelve  years  at  the  First  PresbytPrinn 
Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1851  he  became  professor  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  relnined 
this  position  till  his  death.  He  was  also  pastor  of 
tbe  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburg,  1S5S- 
1870.  In  1870  he  presided,  conjointly  with  Philemon 
H.  Fowler,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  reunited  Presbyterian  Church,  old 
and  new  echools.  Hia  principal  works  are  Notei 
on  Ihe  New  Tettamerd  (4  vols.,  1848-59);  NoUt  on 
the  Book  of  Geneaw  (2  vols.,  1664-65);  and  Notes 
on  the  Book  of  Exodu*  (1S74). 

BiBLionliAPITV:  Pretbifitrian  Aeuninn;  a  Umwrial  Valumt. 
pp.  &30-fi32.  New  York,  1871;  R.  E.  Thompmn.  in  Ama- 
icon  ChHTcA  Niilarj/  Stria,  vi.  144,  17S.  181.  ib.  ISM; 
J.  H.  PattoD,  Popvtar  Hitl.  of  IKt  /■mtjrf'nan  Chwrh.  p. 
407,  ib.  1000. 

2.  Congregational ist,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  at 
Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Dec.  15,  1855.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Princeton  College  in  1877,  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1881 ;  studied  at 
GOttingen  and  Berlin  (1881-84).  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oxford,  Pa.  (1884-91), 
and  since  1891  has  been  professor  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  and  criticism  in  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary, where  he  has  been  dean  of  the  faculty  since 
1003,  and  acting  president  in  1902-03.  He  was  also 
acting  pastor  of  Center  Congregational  Church, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1899-1900,  and  was  Stone  lec- 
turer in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1897-98, 
and  lecturer  on  the  New  Testament  in  Mount  Holy- 
oke  College  in  1001  and  1903-04.  He  has  written 
A  ProbUm  in  New  Tealament  Criticigm  (Stone  lec- 
tures; New  York,  1900),  and  has  edited  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestanl  Bibles  Compared  (New  York, 
IWto);  and  A  Standard  Bible  Dictionary  (1909). 

JACOBY,  HERMANN  KARL  JOHANH:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  30,  1836.  He  was 
educated  at  tbe  University  of  Berlin  and  the 
preachers'  seminary  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  being 


a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  Landsberg,  deacon 

at  Heldrungen  castle,  and  gymnasial  teacher  and 
assistant  cathedral  preacher  at  Stendal  until  1868, 
was  appointed  professor  of  homiletics  in  tbe  Unir 
veraity  of  Kdnigsberg,  a  position  which  he  etiU 
oeetipies.  He  has  written  Zwei  evangtHeehe  Lebent- 
bihler  a\ti  der  kaOiolischen  Kirehe  (Bielefeld,  1864); 
Liliirgik  do-  Rffortnatoren  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1871-78); 
Britriige  lur  ehriatiichen  E'rkennlnis  (GUtersIoh, 
1871);  Chritti  Tttgenden  (Gotha,  1883);  Luthen 
vorrrformatoriKhe  Prrdigt  (KOnigsberg,  1883);  AO- 
gemeine  POdagogik  auf  Grund  dcr  ehrit&ichen  Ethik 
(Gotha,  1883);  Der  ersle  Brief  det  ApoaUU  Johanna 
(Leipaic,  1891);  NenieitamenUidte  Ethik  (Kdnigs- 
berg,  1899);  and  Die  Evangelien  des  Markai  vnd 
Johannes,  homiletiiche  Brtrarhlungen  (Leipaic, 1 903). 

JACOPOHE  DA  TODI,  ya"co-p5'nA  da  to-dt 
{properly  Jacopo  de'  Benedelti.  Lat.  Jacobus  da 
Bentdicti»):  Franciscan  poet;  b.  at 
Life.  Todi  (24  m.  a.  of  Perugia),  c.  1240; 
d.  at  the  monastery  of  Collaione  (near 
Perugia)  on  Christmas  night,  1306.  Highly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  he  won  both  degrees  in  law  at 
Bologna,  and  became  respected  and  prosperous  in 
his  profession  in  his  native  city.  He  had  a  beau- 
tiful, noble,  and  virtuous  wife,  whose  death  from 
the  fall  of  a  gallery  in  a  theater  in  I26S  changed 
his  entire  life.  He  renounced  all  that  had  formerly 
appeared  lo  him  great  and  splendid,  gave  up  hui 
business,  divided  his  property  among  tbe  poor, 
and  joined  the  Franciscan  t«rtiaries.  To  express 
contempt  of  the  world  and  self  he  went  to  absurti 
extremes  of  fanaticism  and  sought  to  realize  literally 
the  ■'  foolishness  "  described  in  I  Cor.  i.  20-29,  so 
that  he  received  the  nickname  Jacopone  {"  silly 
James  '*),  which  he  accepted  as  a  badge  of  honor. 
In  1278  he  sought  to  enter  the  Franciscan  order, 
but  they  would  not  receive  him  until  he  proved 
the  souiidiiesH  of  his  mind  by  a  LiI*eUu«  dt  tnundi 
contevUii.  Becoming  a  monk  did  not  change  his 
eccentric  habits,  and  those  who  judged  him  most 
mildly  pronounced  him  epirilu  «fcriu*.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  time  drew  Jacopone  into  the  storm  of 
political  life.  His  love  of  truth  could  not  endure 
the  Church's  abuses,  and  many  a  judgment  full  of 
bitter  eanieelness  did  he  hurl  in  tbe  days  of  pope# 
Celesline  V.  and  Boniface  VIII.  He  attacked  the  lat- 
ter personally,  and.  in  May,  1297,  joined  the  league 
of  Roman  magnates  that  aimed  to  bring  about 
the  pope's  deposition,  thereby  incurring  tbe  ban 
of  the  Church.  When  Boniface  VIII.  conquered 
Prienest«,  in  1298,  Jacopone  was  imprisoned.  After 
the  death  of  Boniface  he  was  Ubcratecl,  Dec,  1303, 
and  spent  his  closing  years  in  the  monastery  of 
CoUazone. 

Jacopone's  literary  products  include  sen(«ntious 

maxima  of  the  sort  found  in  the  Liber  con/ormi- 

talum    compiled    by    Bartholomew    of 

WrilinEa.  Pisa,  which  were  gratefully  preserved 
The  StalMt  and  circulated  in  tbe  Franciscan  order. 
Hater.  But  a  much  larger  circle  of  devotees 
■A-as  won  by  his  Italian  and  Latin  lyrics. 
The  Florentine  edition  by  Bonaecorai  (1490)  gives 
100  Italian  poems;  the  Venetian  edition  by  Tressatl 
(1614)  no  fewer  than  211  satires,  odes,  penitential 
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hTiniM.  knd  opiritual  love-soogs.  Be  sinks  himself 
u  k  myMic  into  Christian  metaphysics,  and  cele- 
bntaa  the  exklt«d  fli{;bt  of  the  soul  to  God  and  its 
nuptikls  with  the  divine  love;  be  relates  the  con- 
flict between  the  penitent  spirit  and  the  body  still 
rcbelliouoly  striving  under  the  rod.  In  other  poems 
be  tfeouigta  with  boly  teal  (he  wrongs  of  the  time — 
popular  customs,  luxury  of  tbe  women,  worldlincss 
of  the  nuns,  the  papal  Antichrist.  Finally  he 
brings  before  tbe  people  the  life  of  Jesus,  to  teach 
them  holy  living  aft«r  the  rule  of  Christ,  and  cele- 
bratfa  poverty  most  highly. 

Tbe  quation  of  authenticity  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult in  case  of  tbe  Latin  hymns  which  bear  Jaco- 
pone's  name,  and  they  have  been  ascribed  to  various 
author*.  Apart  from  Cur  mundui  militat  (cf.  II.  A. 
LHntel.  Thetaurai  hymnologuruB,  it.,  Leipsic,  1844. 
379;  S-  W.  Duffield,  Latin  Hymn-Wrileri,  Kew 
York,  I8S9,  27B-2S0)  the  most  important  is  the 
reuumted  aequence  Slabat  mater  dolorota,  beside 
which  tbe  manuscripts  contain  also  tbe  parody 
Stabat  matrr  tptcioaa  jaxta  /oenum  gaudioaa,  dum 
jainbal  pamdui.  The  hymn  undoubtedly  ori|i;inate<l 
in  the  Franciscan  order,  but  who  the  actual  author 
was  in  open  to  many  hypotheses.  Gregory  the  Great, 
Bertiani  of  Clalrvaux,  Innocent  111,,  and  others 
ba^'e  been  suggested.  The  hymn  is  anonymous  in 
manuscripts  of  tlie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  it  is  tradition  of  the  Franciscan  onler 
«  hich  names  Jacopono  as  ils  author.  It  was  sung  by 
ihr  Flagellants  who  traversed  Italy  in  130S  (see 
Flagellation,  Fi^oellants)  and,  according  to 
ifar  Summa  kiMtorialii  of  Antoninus  Florentinux  (d, 
1430).  sang  "  hymns  In  Latin  and  the  vemacuhir, 
and  eapeciaily  that  SUibat  matrr  ilohroaa  which  I  bey 
•*j  Gregory  gave  forth."  The  ae<iuence  was  used 
in  the  Church  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  eigbiy-three  German  translations  alone  are 
known.  Of  musical  settings  for  this  celebrated 
hymn,  tbe  compositions  of  Palest  rlna  and  Pergolese, 
.Uiorga.  and  Haydn  arc  well  known.  The  Protes- 
tant judgment  of  the  hyiiui  must  be,  doctrinally, 
that  it  divides  reverence  between  mother  and  son 
in  a  manner  never  to  be  endured  by  a  Protestant 
trmpenunent;  but,  regarded  esthetieally,  It  may 
be  pranouneed  a  pearl  among  medieval  hymns. 
E.  Lempp. 


».  COh,  Milu.  ISIO:  L.  1 
W7  MM..  *i.  77  Kin.,  IU> 
H^muu.  pp.  171-177.  300-: 


of  Piiw.  Libtr  timformilattim 
wldinc,  .rinooiH  Ummifi.  v 
>c.  1733:  F.  A.  Uueh.  IjHi* 
a.  New  York,  IS74  (kIvwUki 


Thod*.  Fntu  nn  ^inii  und  di< .1  n/d>i«(  4v  AnaiMancv 
M>  /HbM.  pp.  «m  mni:  Berlin.  1885;  8,  W,  DuObIiI. 
limtin  Hfmn-WriUn  and  their  Himnt.  ohsp.  uv..  ib. 
ISn.  KL,  Ti.  lltW-M.  On  ths  Slal«il  maltr  thr  three 
tvt  waki  sre:  P.  G.  Ludo.  SlaJxH  moUr.  Berlin.  1803: 
r.  H.  Bilur.  SrWw  turn  Slabat  maltr.  Lcipdc  1SB3:  J. 
Karwr.  Bntttei  nr  GadticJilm  tiiut  ErktOnint)  drr  OiUlltn 
X«ikn*r-o*«.  ii.  lOO-ieZ  Puterbom,  ISSB:  A.  Ten- 
bcrmL  ia  Alum  Anlotiv>a.  June  IC  1W)7:  O.  flkUi.  Dit- 
/•yphn^^t*  dtlT  UmbtiA  dtt  ItBO  «  U  hro  i4*hti,  Turin. 
leuT.  Anil^k  Id  Encliih  ue  R.  C.  Trench.  Saend 
/«<•■  Pcttry.  pp.  202-203,  London.  I8M:  Serm  Ortai 
H^mHM.  pp.  MI-100.  Sew  York.  1868  (t«xt,  Inngl..  kod 
Hitcei;  O.  T.  UoTcu.  Hyrnna  (/  U*  Latin  Chun*,  pp. 
S  «.  I»4-1M.  Lendon.  ISTl:  W.  A.  UaniU,  Latin  Urmnt. 
pp  S5-IMi  Bnton.  1904  (l*M  mud  notae):  Juliui.  Jfym- 
—ti^t,  pp.  Itni-M  (ulmirkbia  nimmsry  of  (Uu.  dateita 
nl  pRBopal  tetie  and  Eii|.  Iiaiula.). 


JAFPE,  yOf'fe',  PHILIPP:  German  histarian; 
b.  at  Schwersens  (6  m.  e.  of  Poaen),  Prussia,  Feb.  17, 
1819;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  3.  1870.  He  studied 
at  the  IJniversity  of  Berlin  under  Ranke,  and  first 
distinguished  himseU'  by  his  priie-eaaay,  Gcachiehte 
dts  deuladien  Reichs  unter  Lothar  dem  Sachfen  (Ber- 
lin, IS43),  which  was  followed  by  his  Gachickte  del 
detU»ekertReichiunUr  KonraddemDritten  (Hanover, 
1845).  Finding  that,  as  a  Jew,  the  rood  to  academic 
preferment  in  Prussia  was  closed  to  him,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine  in  1850,  and  spent  tbe 
next  three  years  in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  In  1854,  however,  shortly  after  he  had 
passed  his  examination  in  medicine,  be  became  the 
collaborator  of  G.  H.  Perti  on  the  Monumenla 
Germaniae  hittorica  and  edited  for  that  collection 
a  number  of  works  in  which  be  showed  great  ability 
in  historical-philological  criticism.  He  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  1862,  and  withdrew  from  tbe  Mona- 
men/a  the  following  year.  He  turned  Christian  in 
1868,  broke  with  bis  old  friends,  fell  into  despond' 
ency,  and  finally  conunitted  suicide.  Other  im- 
portant works  by  JafF^  are  the  invaluable  Regata 
ponlificum  Romanonim  .  .  .  ad  annum  .  .  .  1198 
(Berlin,  1851;  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1S81-88);  the  mas- 
terly Bibliolhera  Tenim  Germaniairum  (6  vols., 
Berlin,  1864-73);  and  Ecelesia melropolitana  Coloni' 
entit  codices  (1874),  in  which  W.  Wattenbach  cot- 
luborated  with  him. 

JAGGAR,  THOMAS  ADGaSTUS:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Southern  Ohio;  b.  in  New  York 
City  June  'J,  1S39.  He  was  educated  mainly  by 
private  tutors,  and  pursued  his  theological  studies 
partly  privately  and  partly  in  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1860,  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
1863.  After  being  minister  at  St.  George's,  Flushing. 
N.  V.  (1880-62),  and  Trinity,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J. 
(1863-64),  be  was  rector  of  Antbon  Memorial  (now 
All  Souls'),  New  York  City,  in  1864-68,  St.  John's, 
Yonkets,  N.  Y.,  in  1868-70,  and  Holy  Trinity, 
Philadelphia,  in  1870-75.  In  1875  he  waa  conse- 
crated first  bishop  of  Southern  Ohio.  Ill  health, 
from  which  be  had  long  suffered,  however,  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  the  episcopal  office  in  1880,  al- 
though he  stilt  retains  his  seat  and  vote  in  tbe  house 
of  bishops.  While  at  Yonkers  he  founded  St,  John's 
Riverside  Hospital  in  that  city.  He  has  written 
Duty  of  the  Clergy  in  Relation  to  Modern  Scrplidtm 
(Cincinnati,  O,,  188.3),  and  T)ie  PertonalHy  qf  Tntth 
(Bohlen  lectures  for  1900;    New  York,  1900). 

JAHK,  y<ln,  JOHAHII:  Roman  Culholic  Biblical 
scholar;  b.  at  Tasswlti:,  near  Znaim  (47  m.  qji.w. 
of  Vienna).  Moravia,  June  18,  1750;  d.  at  Vieniul 
Aug.  16,  1810.  He  attended  the  gymnasium  at 
Znaim,  studied  philosophy  at  OlmQti,  and  in  1772 
began  the  study  of  theology  at  the  Premonstraten- 
sian  convent  of  Bruck,  near  Znaim.  After  he  had 
taken  the  vow  in  1774  he  was  employed  for  a  time 
in  pastoral  work  at  Mislitx,  but  was  soon  recalled 
to  Bruck  as  teacher  of  Oriental  languages  and 
Biblical  hermeneulics.     On  the  suppression  of  tbe 
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convent  in  1784,  he  was  given  a  similar  chair  in 
the  lyoeum  at  OhnUtz,  and  in  1789  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  of  Vienna  as  professor  of 
Oriental  languages,  Old-Testament  introduction, 
and  Biblical  archeology.  To  this  professorship  dog- 
matics was  added  in  1803.  On  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced views  concerning  the  Bible  he  was  honorably 
removed  from  his  chair  in  1805  and  promoted  to 
a  canonry  in  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna.  Henceforth 
he  lived  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  to  Biblical 
and  linguistic  studies.  His  most  important  works 
are  Etnleitung  in  die  gottlichen  Schriften  des  Allen 
Bundes  (2  parts,  Vienna,  1792;  2d  ed.,  4  vols., 
1802-03);  Bibli8che  Archdologie  (5  vols.,  1797- 
1805);  Introdtictio  in  libroa  8acro8  Veteris  Faderis 
in  compendium  redada  (1804;  2d  ed.,  1814;  Eng. 
transl..  Introduction  to  the  O.  T.,  New  York,  1827); 
Archasologia  Biblica  in  compendium  redada  (1804; 
2d  ed.,  1814;  Eng.  transl.,  Biblical  Archaalogyj 
Andover,  1823);  Enchiridion  hermeneuiicce  (1812); 
Appendix  hermeneutica  (2  fasc,  1813-15);  and  the 
posthumous  Nachtrdge  (Tubingen,  1821).  Jahn 
also  published  a  number  of  grammars,  lexicons,  and 
text-books  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic, 
and  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (4  vols.,  Vienna, 
1806).  His  Introductio,  Archceologia,  Enchiridion^ 
and  Appendix  hermeneutica  were  placed  upon  the 
Index  m  1822. 

Hibliohraphy:  Vindiciae  Joannia  Jahn,  Leipeic,  1822; 
F.  U.  Reiisch.  Index  verbotenen  Bucher,  ii.  1083-84.  Bonn, 
1885;   KL,  vi.  1208-10. 

JAINISM. 

The  Foiinder  ({  1).  Basis  in  Brahm&nism  ({  4). 

Relation     to     Buddhism  The  System  and  its  History 

^§  2).  (J  6). 

The  Jain  Philosophy  (J  3).  The  Literature  (J  6). 

The  remote  origin  of  Jainism  is  traced  to  a  teacher 
named  Parsva  who  lived  in  north  central  India  in 

the  eighth  century  before  Christ  and 

I.  The       left  a  school  of  thought  which  did  not 

Founder,    become  active  till  two  centuries  later. 

The  inmiediate  founder  was  a  certain 
Vardhamana,  a  younger  son  of  Siddartha,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Buddha.  The  Jain  literature, 
following  the  usual  tendency  of  religious  books  to 
exalt  and  glorify  the  founder,  represents  the  father 
of  Vardhamana  as  king  of  a  large  town  named 
Kundagrama  or  Kundapura,  identified  as  the  mod- 
em Basukund.  Investigation  has  shown  that  this 
place  was  a  mere  suburb  of  the  town  Vaisali,  the 
modem  Besarh.  Siddartha  could  therefore  have 
been  at  best  only  headman  of  a  village,  though  he 
was  connected  with  the  king  of  Vaisali  and  with 
the  dynasty  then  ruling  Magadha.  Vardhamana 
consequently  belonged  to  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior 
class,  as  did  Buddha,  therefore  to  the  aristocracy. 
The  traditions  represent  him  as  hving  with  his 
parents  till  they  died,  when  his  elder  brother,  Nan- 
divardhana,  succeeded  as  head  of  the  household. 
Vardhamana  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  he  sought  and  gained  permission  to  enter  the 
spiritual  career.  For  twelve  years  he  followed  the 
life  of  the  meditative  ascetic,  after  which  he  was 
recognized  as  a  prophet,  having  claimed  "  perfect 
knowledge  and  faith,"  and  was  hailed  Mahavira, 
*  great  hero,"  Jina,  "  victor,"  and  greeted  with 


other  titles  indicative  of  his  success.  He  lived  thirty 
years  after  this,  following  the  career  of  a  teacher 
and  ascetic,  preaching  his  doctrine  and  organizing 
his  Church.  He  died  at  Papa  or  Pava,  the  modem 
Padraona.  His  contemporaneity  with  Buddha  is 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  traditions  of  Jains 
and  Buddhists  alike  refer  to  the  same  contempora^ 
ries,  which  brings  out  the  farther  coincidence  that 
the  two  religions  arose  in  approximately  the  same 
region,  north  of  the  center  of  India,  and  that  Jain- 
ism became  active  and  made  its  early  conquests 
in  a  region  comprising  the  modem  Oudh  and  the 
districts  of  Tirhut  and  Bihar  in  western  Bengal, 
where  its  progress  can  be  traced  by  inscriptions 
from  the  time  of  Asoka  in  the  third  century  B.C. 

The  rise  of  two  religious  leaders  of  the  same  caste 
in  the  same  region  and  period,  bearing  the  same 
titles,  which  were  gained  in  practically 
2.  Rela-  the  same  manner,  using  a  common 
tion  to  stock  of  ideas  expressed  in  a  common 
Buddhism,  technic  of  names  and  epithets,  and 
founding  churches  with  similar  forms 
of  organization,  and  having  each  a  Nirvana  as  the 
goal  of  human  striving,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
might  well  cause  not  only  dispute  between  the  later 
adherents  of  the  religions,  but  also  confusion  and 
perplexity  among  scientific  students.  For  long  the 
resemblances  between  Buddhism  and  Jainism  were 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  one  was  a  schism 
or  an  offshoot  of  the  other,  and  the  question  of 
priority  was  hotly  debated.  Recent  study  has 
cleared  the  atmosphere  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
origins,  but  in  exact  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  hves  of  the  founders  and  of  the  religious  and 
philosophical  conceptions  and  modifications  of  such 
ideas  as  were  inherited  from  the  society  and  religion 
existent  prior  to  the  rise  of  these  two  sects.  Thus 
of  the  founders  it  is  now  known  that  the  birth- 
places were  different,  that  Buddha's  mother  died 
while  he  was  an  infant,  while  Vardhamana's  lived 
to  see  him  reach  maturity;  that  Buddha  entered 
the  ascetic  life  against  the  will  of  his  father,  Vard- 
hamana after  his  parent's  death  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  family;  and  that  Buddha  lived  this  life 
for  six  years  and  contemned  its  results,  while  Vard- 
hamana pursued  it  for  twelve  years  and  regarded 
the  exercise  as  salutary,  continuing  the  vocation 
after  reaching  sainthood.  Among  the  common 
titles  of  the  founders  are  Jina,  Arhat,  Mahavira, 
Tathagatha,  Buddha,  and  Paranivrita,  every  one 
of  which  is  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  sects  given 
to  the  founders.  But  each  sect  has  a  marked  and 
unmistakable  preference  for  a  certain  set  of  these 
different  from  that  preferred  by  the  other.  Common 
to  both  sects  as  developed  is  the  worship  of  the 
founders;  but  in  Jainism  this  is  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  the  system,  while  in  Buddhism 
the  primitive  ideal  rigidly  excludes  it — ^the  practise 
there  has  been  fostered  by  the  people's  inability 
to  live  up  to  the  abstract  ideal  the  Buddhist  faith 
presents.  A  fundamental  doctrine  in  both  sects 
is  that  of  Ahimsa  or  the  sacredness  of  all  life.  In 
this  the  principal  difference  between  the  two  relig- 
ions is  the  irrational  extreme  to  which  the  Jains 
have  carried  the  practise.  The  Jain  may  eat  even  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  only  such  as  have  no  trace  of 
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life  left — may  not  pluck  the  vegetable  or  fruit 
from  ita  source — and  must  strain  through  a  cloth 
the  water  he  drinks.  Further  regulations  prescribe 
the  covering  of  the  ascetic's  mouth  and  nose  with 
a  cloth  that  no  insects  may  be  drawn  in  with  the 
breath  to  their  death,  and  the  pushing  of  a  broom 
before  him  as  he  walks  that  no  living  thing  may  be 
crushed  by  his  feet.  The  systems  have  developed 
along  siniilar  lines,  with  orders  of  monks  upon 
whom  severe  duties  press,  and  lay  conununicants 
from  whom  a  lesser  degree  of  abstinence  is  de- 
manded. Both  have  had  temples  of  ambitious 
structure,  in  which  were  placed  statues  of  the 
founders  and  their  disciples,  though  those  of  the 
Jains  are  the  more  monumental.  These  resem- 
blances and  differences  are  now  quite  fully  ac- 
counted for. 

The  fundamental  assumption  of  the  Jains  is  the 
eternity  of  matter,  which  is  regarded  as  atomic  in 
structure.  Time  proceeds  in  pairs  of 
3.  The  Jain  cycles  each  of  enormous  length,  in  the 
Philoiophy.  first  of  which  goodness  constantly  in- 
creases, and  in  the  second  diminishes. 
Since  matter  is  eternal,  no  necessity  arises  for 
creative  agency,  and  Jains  have  consequently  been 
called  atheists.  But  worship  is  paid  to  the  Jina, 
and  indeed  to  Hindu  deities,  since  the  native  pre- 
dilection to  polytheism  has  in  Jainism,  as  in  Bud- 
dhiim,  been  too  strong  for  the  philosophy  to  over- 
come. Over  against  the  eternity  of  matter  the  Jain 
puts  the  eternity  of  individual  spirits.  The  Jain  phi- 
kMophy  is  therefore  dualistic  as  against  the  spiritual- 
istic monism  of  Buddhism.  These  spirits  are  bound 
by  the  action  of  Karma  (the  accumulated  effects  of 
ail  deeds  in  former  existences),  but  owing  to  the 
differences  in  the  manner  of  conceiving  individual 
existence,  that  action  is  regarded  differently  from 
the  Buddhistic  method.  To  the  Buddhist  the  soul 
is  not  a  permanent  individual  entity  passing  as  a 
unit  from  one  state  of  existence  or  incarnation  to 
another,  but  a  dissoluble  aggregate  of  qualities 
in  which  not  individuality  but  the  effect  of  Karma 
is  the  integrating  factor.  To  the  Jain  the  human 
spirit  is  an  eternal  entity  which  in  its  various  in- 
carnated lives  Karma  affects  as  a  permanent  in- 
dividuality. Consequently  Nirvana  takes  a  differ- 
ent form  in  the  two  religions.  Logically  in  Buddhism 
it  is  the  annihilation  of  Karma  as  an  integrating 
principle,  in  consequence  of  which  the  individual 
as  such  ceases  to  exist.  In  Jainism  Nirvana  is 
release  of  the  soul  from  imion  with  the  body  and 
from  comiection  with  matter,  but  the  soul  continues 
consciously  to  exist.  Salvation  is  wrought  through 
aficetic  practises,  guided  by  the  three  jewels  of  right 
faith,  right  knowledge,  and  right  conduct.  For  the 
U\'man  eight  reincarnations  are  necessary  to  secure 
release,  while  the  ascetic  secures  the  same  result 
by  tm-elve  yeare  of  strenuous  self-denial,  after  which 
he  may  if  he  will  at  once  enter  Nirvana  by  felo  de  se. 
The  monks  are  compelled  to  take  the  five  major 
v.TWB.  practically  identical  with  those  of  Buddhism. 

The  great  similarity  of  the  two  systems  and  also 
their  muttial  dislike  led  to  patient  search  for  the 
rv«soos  of  the  resemblances  and  the  differences. 
Especially  have  the  religious  life  and  obligations  of 
tfaepre-Jain  Brahman  ascetic  been  under  review. 


The  result  is  the  discovery  that  of  the  Brahman 
ascetic  of  early  times  were  demanded  four  of  the  five 

major  vows,  viz.,  Ahimsa,  truthful- 
4.  Basis  ness,  honesty,  and  continence.  But 
in  Brah-  besides  these  points,  common  to  the 
manism.    three  systems,  there  are  others  which 

are  established  as  clearly  pre-Jainistic. 
Thus  it  was  required  of  the  Brahman  recluse  not  to 
change  his  residence  during  the  rainy  season,  at 
other  times  the  period  of  his  stay  in  a  place  was 
limited,  though  in  the  later  systems  the  bounds  of 
his  stay  varied;  the  rules  for  dress  in  all  three 
s3rBtems  reduce  to  practically  the  same  basis,  and 
Brahman  and  Jain  ritual  provide  for  the  elimination 
of  hair  and  beard.  Even  the  straining  of  drinking- 
water  is  Brahmanic,  and  the  equipment  of  cloth 
and  begging-bowl  is  conmion  to  Brahman  and 
Jain.  Jainism  stands  revealed,  therefore,  as  one  of 
the  two  revolts  against  Brahmanic  teaching,  ritual, 
and  doctrine  which  took  form  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  and  for  ten  centuries  threatened  the  extinction 
of  the  parent  faith.  Yet,  like  Buddhism,  it  bor- 
rowed thought  and  even  much  of  its  religious  ter- 
minology and  practise  from  Brahmanism.  Its 
monks  are  called  Yatis,  a  Brahmanic  name  for 
eremite,  and  the  titles  given  the  Jina  are  common- 
places in  pre-Jain  Brahmanism. 

On  such  a  basis,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  in  the 
north  central  part  of  India,   Vardhamana,  after 

twelve  years  of  asceticism,  launched 

5.  The      his  system.     His  social  status  as  a 

System      Kshatriya  opened  to  him  the  ears  of 

and  its     the  wealthy,  while  his  performance  of 

History,     the  ascetic  vows  and  the  sanctity  thus 

gained  won  him  the  reverence  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  population.  He  laid  the  usual 
emphasis  of  the  Brahman  upon  the  evil  in  matter 
and  on  the  value  of  the  ascetic  life  as  the  means 
to  evade  it.  The  older  vows  were  made  more 
stringent;  a  theology  with  its  heaven  and  hell  and 
Nirvana  was  formulated.  The  system  broke  with 
Brahmanism  in  making  its  benefits  extend  to  all 
castes  and  even  to  the  outcasts,  though  it  was 
affirmed  that  all  preceding  Jinas  (twenty-three  in 
number)  were  of  the  warrior  caste.  Its  ascetics  were 
called  Nirgrantha,  *'  freed  from  bonds,"  Yatis, 
"  ascetics,"  or  Sadhus,  **  holy  ones."  And  since 
not  all  could  follow  the  ascetic  pattern,  provision 
was  made  for  the  lay  community.  The  members 
vowed  obedience  to  the  Jina,  the  law  and  the 
teacher;  in  the  early  morning  they  worshiped  at 
home,  and  in  the  temple  the  image  of  the  Jina, 
read  and  recited  from  the  scriptures,  sang  hynms, 
and  then  at  different  times  of  the  day  practised 
their  devotions.  Meanwhile  they  had  the  privilege 
of  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  monastics, 
and  received  the  name  of  upasakas  or  **  worshipers  " 
and  sravakas  or  "hearers."  After  eight  reincarna- 
tions they  were  promised  Nirvana.  For  the  monk  a 
more  rigorous  routine  is  prescribed,  and  a  speedier 
release  foretold.  During  the  rainy  season  he  seeks 
shelter  in  a  monastery  of  the  order,  for  then  life  is 
more  abundant  and  movement  pregnant  with  dan- 
ger to  it.  For  the  remaining  eight  months  he  takes 
the  road  and  wanders  barefoot  and  bareheaded; 
he  may  not  sleep  in  a  bed  nor  take  any  conveyancei 
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and  may  have  aa  his  only  possessions  his  cloth, 
bowl,  broom,  and  sacred  books — indeed,  these  are 
not  reckoned  his  own.  He  may  not  touch  metal, 
may  eat  no  fruit  and  drink  no  wine,  light  no  fire, 
and  take  no  bath  except  in  water  which  has  been 
previously  used  by  another  and  has  so  been  rendered 
void  of  life.  He  may  not  disturb  the  insects  or 
vermin  which  torment  his  flesh,  nor  do  anything 
that  may  harm  even  potential  life.  After  twelve 
years  thus  spent  he  gains  his  goal  and  may  seize 
the  possession,  or  may  continue  in  this  life  as  a 
teacher.  Moreover,  his  discipline  covers  the  inner 
life  as  he  gains  mastery  over  his  own  mind,  con- 
science, and  heart.  Thus  the  s3rBtem  was  laid.  In 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  differences  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  stringency  of  the  Jina's  commands 
regarding  clothing  spht  the  religion  into  two  parts, 
the  Svetambaras  or  *'  white-clothed "  and  the 
Digambaras  or  "  air-clothed."  The  latter  wore  a 
minimum  of  clothing,  sometimes  none,  and  are 
possibly,  even  probably,  the  Gymnosophoi  of  Greek 
literature.  The  Svetambaras  have  both  monks  and 
nuns,  the  Digambaras  do  not  admit  women  to  the 
ascetic  life.  The  former  have  divided  into  seven 
minor  sects,  differing  only  on  lesser  points  of  faith 
or  practise.  The  religion  spread  to  the  west  and 
south,  the  Svetambaras  remaining  in  the  northern 
portion,  the  Digambaras  developing  to  the  south. 
Its  course  can  be  traced  by  inscriptions  dated  from 
the  third  pre-Christian  century  until,  in  the  fifth 
Christian  century,  it  is  found  far  south  of  Central 
India.  There  it  met  the  opposition  of  the  Brahman 
sages  Manikka  Vasagar  and  Tim  Nana  Sambandha, 
who  were  effective  in  staying  its  progress  in  the 
tenth  century.  It  has  never  been  a  missionary 
religion  in  the  sense  that  Buddhism  has  been,  con- 
sequently its  adherents  have  been  confined  to  the 
peninsula.  Its  numbers,  according  to  the  census 
of  1901,  are  1,334,148,  though  the  authorities  de- 
clare that  more  exact  details  would  make  the  total 
greater,  since  many  known  Jains  returned  them- 
selves simply  as  "  Hindus."  The  institutions  are 
the  temples,  the  monasteries  where  the  monks  spend 
the  rainy  season,  and  the  hospitals  for  animals, 
where  the  maimed  and  even  the  healthy  are  sup- 
ported. A  great  deal  of  wealth  is  in  the  possession 
of  adherents  of  the  religion,  and  this  is  held  at  the 
service  of  the  order. 

The  literature  of  Jainism  is  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  and  until  1870  almost  none  of  it  beyond 

the  Kalpa  Sutra  was  in  the  possession 

6.  The      of  Occidentals.    The  general  name  cor- 

Literature.  responding    to  the  word  Scripture  is 

Siddantha,  imder  which  term  are  in- 
cluded six  classes  of  writings,  viz.:  twelve  Angas, 
twelve  Upangas,  ten  Painnas,  six  Ghedasutras,  two 
sutras  without  special  names,  and  four  Mulasutras. 
There  is  constant  reference  in  this  literature  to  a 
class  of  writings  called  Purvas,  or  primitive  scrip- 
tures, which  took  form  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  b.c,  but  are  either  lost  or  embodied 
in  the  Angas.  There  are  references  also  to  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  these  primitive  scriptures  such  as 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Jains  have  passed  through  experiences  like  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  Christians,  Zoroastrians,  and  Con- 


fucians. At  any  rate,  so  far  as  known,  the  present 
literature  does  not  contain  anything  recognized  as 
Purva.  The  Angas  are  the  authoritative  scriptures 
of  the  Svetambaras,  and  the  authoritative  recension 
took  place  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  The 
language  is  the  Prakrit,  as  is  that  of  most  of  the 
other  literature  so  far  as  it  is  known;  some  of  it 
is  in  Gujarati.  To  each  of  the  Angas  there  are  sub- 
sidiary parts,  just  as  there  are  Brahmanas  to  the 
Vedas.  The  Kalpa,  Sutra  may  be  called  the  manual 
of  the  Svetambaras.  The  Jains  who  went  south- 
ward developed  a  later  literature  different  from  the 
Angas,  and  indeed  did  much  in  the  way  of  founding 
the  literature  of  the  Kanarese,  Tamil  and  Telugu; 
consequently  the  Digambaras  have  their  own 
sacred  books  apart  from  that  of  the  rival  sect. 
The  whole  of  the  Angas  reproduce  in  their  literary 
features  the  traits  of  other  sacred  books,  the  parts 
being  of  unequal  merit,  often  evidently  fragmentary, 
and  covering  a  long  period  in  their  dates  of  origin. 
They  have  been  subject  to  recension,  in  which  harmo- 
nistic  effort  is  clearly  traceable.  This  often  includes 
slokas  or  sections  of  much  earlier  literature,  much 
as  the  Pentateuch  contains  bits  of  early  folk-song 
like  the  song  of  Lamech  or  of  the  welL  Moreover, 
commentaries  exist  which  contain  alleged  quotar 
tions  which  are  not  in  the  extant  texts,  showing 
that  parts  have  been  lost.  The  codification  took 
place,  as  is  noted  above,  some  800  3rears  after  the 
origin  of  the  religion.  Two  series  of  publications 
embodying  the  texts  are  in  course  of  issue,  one  be- 
gun under  the  auspices  of  a  wealthy  Jain,  the  late 
Rao  Bahadur  Dhanapatisinha,  in  which  some  thirty 
treatises  have  been  produced,  with  comment  and 
explanation,  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  Jain 
Religious  Book  Society  of  Murshidabad  is  publish- 
ing the  other,  which  has  already  duplicated  the 
first  series  and  has  added  a  number  not  otherwise 
printed.  Gbo.  W.  Gilmobe. 
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porta.  Tol.  Tx.,  1901;  A.  Barth,  Buffeh'n  des  rdigUmt  de 
rimde,  ir..  PuU,  1002;  RHR,  zlv.  171-186  (by  Barih), 
zhrii.  34-60  (by  A.  Queranot).  The  files  of  the  ZDMO 
cnntein  much  imporUtnt  matter  by  the  few  atudenta  of 
the  subject,  e^,  voL  i  (by  A.  Weber),  xxxii.  600  eqq., 
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JAIR  (Hebr.  Fa'trand  Ya'ir):  An  Old-Testament 
name  which  takes  two  forms  and  originally  had  as 
an  element  a  divine  name  which  has  sloughed  off. 
Y'a*ir  (II  Sam.  xxi.  19)  was  a  Bethlehemite,  and 
father  of  the  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  of  Gath, 
or  his  brother  (I  Chron.  xx.  5).  Ya^tr  (Esther  ii.  6) 
is  the  father  of  Mordecai,  and  abo  the  name  of  a 
strong  clan  in  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan.  With 
the  last  this  article  is  concerned. 

Judges  X.  3-5  speaks  of  a  Jair  who  was  one  of 
the  minor  judges  and  ruled  Israel  twenty-two  years, 
a  period  which  falls  within  the  interregna  of  the 
greater  judges,  and  is  included  in  the  chronology 
which  reckons  480  years  between  the  Exodus  and 
Sokxnoo  (I  Kings  vi.  1).  Ndldeke  identifies  this 
Jair  with  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Jair  clan. 
Though  Jair  the  judge  can  find  no  place  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  the  Judges  passage  is  serviceable 
in  investigating  the  clan.  The  thirty  cities  there 
mentiooed  (the  Hebrew  for  **  cities "  involves  a 
word-play  between  the  words  for  city  and  colt 
which  the  Greek  poleia  and  pOUma  reproduces)  sug- 
geft,  thirty  divisions  of  the  clan,  and  in  one  of  these 
cities,  Camon,  Jair  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
Camon  suggests  the  Kamun  which  Antiochus  III. 
took  on  the  march  from  Pella  to  Gephrun  (Poly- 
bius,  v.,  Ixx.  12),  which  is  located  on  an  old  road 
by  the  identification  of  Pella  with  the  modem 
Tabakat  Fahil  and  of  (jephrun  with  Ka^r  Wadi  el- 
Ghafr,  not  far  from  Irbid.  A  Eamm  and  Kumem 
were  located  by  Dr.  Schumacher  from  six  to  ten 
milea  east  of  Irbid.  Kamm  is  a  ruined  city  of  con- 
siderable extent,  Kimiem  a  modem  village  a  mile 
south  of  the  road  with  remains  of  an  old  wall  still 
showing;  the  former  may  be  the  Camon  of  Judges, 
and  may  indicate  the  region  of  the  cities  of  Jair  south 
of  the  Yannuk  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Gilead. 

Other  Old-Testament  passages  speak  of  the  tents 
(or  tent-viUages)  of  Jair.  Nimi.  xxxii.  41  tells  of 
the  conquest  of  these  tents,  but  does  not  state 
the  place  of  departure  or  the  time:  the  intention 
of  the  compiler  was  to  place  it  in  the  time  of  Moses; 
but  that  was  not  the  original  meaning,  and  the 
event  must  have  taken  place  from  a  starting-point 
in  the  West  Jordan  land  and  when  Israel  was 
irrowing  strong  in  the  early  days  of  the  kingdom. 
The  conclusion  of  commentators  that  the  thirty 
dties  grew  from  earlier  **  tent-villages  "  disregards 
the  fact  that  this  was  not  a  region  frequented  by 
nooiadic  herders.  Consequently  the  **  tent-vil- 
hges  "  of  Jair  indicate  nomadic  settlements,  the 
"  cities  **  rather  the  habitations  of  the  settled  por- 
ticos of  the  clan,  the  former,  on  the  basis  of  I  Kings 
rr.  13,  to  be  placed  on  the  border  of  the  desert. 
Yet  this  passage  is  a  later  addition  and  is  not  in 
the  Septuagint.  Deut.  iii.  14  makes  Jair  conqueror 
ol  the  whc^  region  of  Argob:   Josh.  xiii.  30  gives 


to  Jair  sixty  cities.  According  to  I  Chron.  ii.  23, 
the  shepherds  of  the  clan  were  in  early  times  sub- 
dued. Num.  xxxii.  41  makes  Jair  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  According  to  I  Chron.  ii.  21-23 
the  Judahite  Hezron  married  a  daughter  of  Machir, 
whose  grandfather,  Jair,  possessed  twenty-three 
towns  in  Gilead,  representing  a  mingling  of  the  two 
tribes  in  which  Judah  took  the  leadership.  But 
this  expresses  a  relationship  of  post-exilic  times, 
and  the  nimiber  of  cities  has  diminished.  This 
account  forms  the  bridge  to  the  story  in  I  Mace. 
V.  24-54  of  the  removal  of  the  Gileadite  Jews  for 
security  of  life  to  Jerusalem:  it  was  in  part  the  Jews 
of  the  cities  of  Jair  on  whose  account  Judas  was  con- 
cerned. The  passage  in  the  Chronicler  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  part  from  an  old  source. 

(H.  GUTHB.) 

Biblzoobafht:  A.  Kuenen,  De  Stam  ManoMte,  in  ThT.,  xi 
(1877),  478  sqq.;  G.  Schumacher,  Northern  Aflun,  pp. 
137-138,  London,  1890;  idem,  Dae  eUdlidie  Baean,  in 
ZDPV,  XX  (1897),  109.  173;  DB,  u.  640;  EB,  u.  2316; 
JE,  vii.  66-66. 

JAMAICA    See  West  Indies. 
JAMBLICHUS.    See  Neo-Platonism. 
JAMES.    See  also  Jacob. 

JAMES. 

I.  The    Apostles    and    the  New-Testament       Idea, 

Brother  of  Jesus.  Brother  ({  2). 

1.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  His  Life  and  Work  ({  3). 

2.  James  the  Son  of  Alphsus.  II.  The  Epistle  of  James. 

3.  James  the  Just.  The  Readers  (f  1). 
Brother,  Step-brother,  or  Aim,  Contents,  and  Style 

Ck>usin  of  Jesus  ({  1).  ({  2). 

Date,  Canonicity,  and  Reception  ({  3). 

I.  The  Apostles  and  the  Brother  of  Jesus:  In  the 
New  Testament  two,  or  better  three,  notable  men 
bear  the  name  of  James. 

1.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee:  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  this  James  appears  only  in  close  connection 
with  his  brother  John.  Their  father  pursued  the 
calling  of  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Mark 
i.  19;  Matt.  iv.  21-22),  perhaps  near  Capernaum 
(cf.  Luke  V.  10  with  iv.  31,  38),  with  his  sons  and 
with  the  help  of  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20).  His 
wife,  Salome,  was  one  of  those  companions  of  Jesus 
who  cared  for  the  needs  of  his  daily  life  (Mark  xv.  41; 
Luke  viii.  3).  It  is  uncertain  whether  Salome  was 
in  any  way  related  to  Jesus,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
sister  of  Jesus'  mother  (John  xix.  25)  can  be  iden- 
tified with  Salome  (Mark  xv.  40).  Certain  only  is 
her  pious  devotion  to  Jesus,  whom  she  faithfully 
followed  in  his  wanderings  through  Galilee,  on  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  also  on  his  way 
to  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40).  Her 
firm  faith  in  the  Messianic  destiny  of  Jesus  and  her 
impetuous  nature  are  shown  in  her  somewhat  rash 
prayer  to  the  Lord  that,  in  his  kingdom,  he  should 
seat  her  sons  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left 
(Matt.  XX.  20  sqq.).  These  characteristics  she  trans- 
mitted to  her  sons;  of  these,  James  seems  to  have 
been  the  elder,  since  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles 
and  usually  elsewhere  he  is  named  before  John 
(Matt.  X.  2;  Mark  ii.  17;  cf.  Luke  vi.  14).  It 
can  not  be  determined  from  John  i.  40  whether 
James  had  already  come  into  contact  with  Jesus 
in   the  following  of   the  Baptist  at  the  Jordan; 
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the  summary  way,  however,  in  which  both  brothers 
were  called  by  Jesus  to  become  his  disciples,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  they  obeyed  (Mark  i.  19-20), 
make  it  appear  probable  that  they  were  prepared 
for  this  sunmions.  From  that  time  they  remained 
disciples  of  Jesus  with  all  the  burning  zeal  which 
characterized  them.  This  zeal  was  not  without  its 
drawbacks;  it  could  lead  them  into  heartless 
fanaticiiim  (Luke  ix.  54)  and  also  inspire  unbridled 
ambition  (Mark  x.  35  sqq.);  but  it  enabled  them  to 
endure  resolutely  the  hardest  sufferings  with  Jesus 
(Mark  x.  35  sqq.).  How  highly  Jesus  appreciated 
their  fervent  nature  is  apparent  in  his  applying  to 
them  the  epithet  "  sons  of  thunder  '*  (Mark  iii.  17) 
and  in  his  receiving  them,  with  the  equally  im- 
petuous Peter,  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  twelve 
apostles  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiii.  3  sqq.,  xiv.  33  sqq.). 
After  the  departure  of  the  Lord,  however,  James 
seems  to  have  become  less  prominent.  Neverthe- 
less, he  soon  took  precedence  over  the  other  apostles 
as  the  first  who  gave  his  life  for  the  faith,  since  he 
was  executed  by  order  of  Herod  Agrippa  I  (Acts 
xii.  1,  2). 

8.  James,  the  Son  of  AlphsBus :  This  James  is 
mentioned  with  this  name  in  the  four  lists  of  the 
apostles  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13),  but  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  be  brought  into  connection  with  him  or 
his  family.  Especially  groundless  is  everything 
that  has  been  asserted  regarding  a  relationship  of 
James  Alphieus  (see  Alpelgus)  and  his  house  to 
Jesus,  based  on  the  identity  of  the  names  Alphseus 
and  Cleophas.  The  statement  of  Hegesippus  (in 
Eusebius,  Hist.  eccL,  III.,  xi.)  that  Cleophas  was  a 
brother  of  Joseph,  the  foster-father  of  Jesus,  can 
not  be  accepted,  and  the  identification  of  the  names 
Alphffius  and  Cleophas  can  not  be  established. 
Possibly  James  Alphsus  is  alluded  to  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  xvi.  1,  xv.  40;  Luke  xxiv.  10;  if 
so,  it  may  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that 
James's  mother  was  called  Mary  and  belonged  to 
the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  had  a  brother 
called  Joses,  and  that  the  epithet  of  **  the  little  '' 
was  applied  to  him.  Possibly  this  passage  refers  to 
another  James  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 
It  is  altogether  improbable,  however,  that  in  Luke 
vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  the  designation  "  Judas  of 
James  "  [R.  V.  "  Judas  the  son  of  James  "  marg. 
or,  *'  brother,"  as  in  A.  V.]  signifies  that  Judas  was 
the  brother  of  James  Alphseus,  since  this  designa- 
tion can  only  mean  "  Judas  the  son  of  James,"  and 
a  combination  of  these  passages  with  those  in  which 
a  Mary  is  named  as  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses 
is  quite  impossible.  But  neither  the  apostle  Judas 
Lebbseus  (see  Judas)  nor  Simon  Zelotes  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  brother  of  James  Alphseus.  Nothing 
further  is  heard  of  James  Alphieus,  except  the  legend 
that  he  was  active  in  the  southwest  of  Palestine 
and  in  Egypt,  and  was  crucified  in  Ostrakine,  in 
Lower  Egypt  (Nicephorus,  ii.  40). 

8.  James  the  Just:  A  James  who  was  the  Lord's 
brother,  head  of  the  conununity  of  Jerusalem,  is 
mentioned  as  a  different  person  from  both  the 
apostles  in  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  Acts  xii.  17, 
xxi.  18;  I  Cor.  xv.  7;  Gal.  i.  19,  ii.  9-12,  as  well  as 
James  i.  1;    Jude  1.     Also,  outside  of  the  New  Tes- 


tament, by  Josephus  (Ant,  XX.,  ix.  1),  Hegesippus 
(in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  II.  23),  and  other  Church 
Fathers.  The  view  of  the  early  Church 
1.  Broth-  ^2La  that  Jesus  and  this  James  were 
"B^'th**^'  ^''Others,  and  James  was  distinguished 
Consin'of^  from  the  two  apostles  of  the  same 
Jesus.  name.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ex- 
pressly states  that  this  view,  which  he 
himself  rejected,  was  general  in  his  time  (Strom. 
vii.  93  sqq.).  Tertullian  refers  to  the  marriage  of 
Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  to  the  mention 
of  his  brothers  in  connection  with  her,  as  a  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  (De  mono- 
gamia,  viii.;  De  came  Christi,  vii.;  **  Against 
Marcion, "  19) .  In  the  Apostolic  C)onstitutions  (ii.  55, 
vi.  12,  13),  besides  the  twelve  apostles  and  Paul, 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  advocates  of  catholic  doctrine,  and  he  is  reck- 
oned among  the  seventy  disciples.  Eusebius  counts 
fourteen  apostles;  the  twelve,  Paul  and  James 
(on  Isa.  xvii.  5;  Hist,  ecd.,  I.,  xii.,  II.,  i.,  VII.,  xix.), 
and  when  he  once  writes  of  James  as  the  **  so-called  " 
brother  of  the  Lord,  the  context  shows  that  he  is 
not  suggesting  a  more  distant  relationship.  When, 
however,  the  idea  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary 
gained  ground  in  the  Church,  the  brotherly  rela- 
tionship between  Jesus  and  James  was  transformed 
into  the  more  distant  one  of  stepbrother,  this  view 
appearing  in  several  popular  writings  such  as  the 
Proto-Gospel  of  James  (ix.  2),  the  Gospel  of  Peter, 
the  Gospel  of  pseudo-Matthew  (viii.  4),  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas  (xvi.).  and  the  History  of  Joseph  (ii.). 
In  the  period  after  Epiphanius,  the  recognition  of 
James  as  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  is  seldom  met. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  Origen,  that  James 
was  a  stepbrother  of  Jesus,  was  followed  in  the 
East  by  Ephraem,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Epiphanius,  and  later  by 
Euthymius;  in  the  West  by  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and 
Ambrosiaster.  Alongside  of  this,  however,  arose 
the  other  opinion  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were 
cousins  and  were  identical  with  the  men  of  the 
same  name  among  the  apostles.  It  is  possible  that 
Clement  of  Alexandria  entertained  this  view  as 
well  as  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  a  stepbrother 
of  Jesus  (in  Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.,  II.,  1).  The  first 
assured  defender  is  Jerome,  who,  in  his  writings 
against  Helvidius,  expounds  it,  but  practically 
abandons  it  in  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (xvii.  6), 
in  that  he  counts  fourteen  apostles:  the  twelve, 
Paul,  and  the  Lord's  brother,  James.  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  express  themselves  even  more  doubt- 
fully. Gradually,  however,  the  hypothesis  of  iden- 
tification was  more  and  more  widely  accepted  in 
the  West.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  predom- 
inant theory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  found  so  little 
favor  in  the  East  that  tw^o  different  festival  days, 
one  for  James  the  Just  and  the  other  for  James 
Alphffius,  remained  traditional. 

The  statements  of  the  New  Testament  favor  the 
view  that  James  was  a  full  brother  of  Jesus  and 
the  son  of  Mary.  Matt.  i.  25  and  Luke  ii.  7  imply 
that,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  a  conjugal  relation  ex- 
isted between  Joseph  and  Mary  and  that  they 
had  children.  Whenever  in  the  Gospels  brothers 
of  Jesus  are   mentioned,  they    appear  in  such   a 
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connection  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  or  with  Mary 
alone,  that  they  are  clearly  regarded  as  their  children 

(John  ii.  12;  Matt.  xii.  47;  Mark  vi.  3; 

,^1^^^'  ^  Acts  i.  14).    The  designation  of  Mary 

^'v?^*'*    as  the  mother  of  Jesus,  employed  in 

Broker.    ^^^^^  passages,  implies  that  the  word 

brothers  is  used  in  the  same  proper 
sense.  They  could  not  therefore  have  been 
stepbrothers  of  Jesus,  sons  of  a  former  wife  of 
Joseph  or  of  a  former  husband  of  Mary,  or  foster- 
children  of  Mary  (thus  J.  P.  Lange);  and  just  as 
little  only  cousins  of  Jesus  and  identical  with  the 
apostles  James  Alphseus,  Judas  Lebbsus,  and  Simon 
Zelotes.  Moreover,  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
is  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  called  James 
Alpfasus,  and  nowhere  is  the  word  brother  used  in 
a  sense  of  distant  relationship.  That  James  Alphseus 
is  a  brother  of  the  apostles  Judas  Lebbsus  and 
Simon  Zelotes  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  way 
in  which  they  are  named  together,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  brothers  who  are  alluded  to  in 
the  same  way.  Besides  this  the  brothers  of  the 
Lord  are  not  only  named  alongside  of  the  apostles 
as  distinct  from  them  (ut  sup.),  but  they  appear 
also  as  a  circle,  separate  in  every  way  from  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xii.  46;  John  vii.  5). 
Only  after  the  departure  of  the  Lord  does  there 
arise  a  closer  companionship  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  with  the  apostles,  and  James  gains  apos- 
tolic rank  as  head  of  the  mother-church  in  Jerusa- 
lem, while  still  remaining  distinct  from  the  apostles 
(GaL  i.  19,  ii.  9;   I  Cor.  xv.  7). 

The  story  of  the  material  and  spiritual  life  of 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  quite  clearly 

defined  in  its  outlines.  During  the 
8.  Hifl  JAfe  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  his  brothers 
and  'Work,  adopted  a  skeptical  attitude,  probably 

because  they  could  not  reconcile  his 
lofty  claims  with  the  conmionplace  conditions  in 
which  they  had  lived  together  in  their  home.  Jesus 
complains  of  a  lack  of  recognition  on  the  part  of 
his  own  relatives  (Mark  vi.  4),  and  he  could  not 
count  them  as  his  spiritual  kindred  (Mark  iii.  31-34). 
After  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the 
desert  it  seems  that  then  the  idea  of  his  Messianic 
task  may  have  dawned  upon  them,  but  the  himiility 
of  his  attitude  prevented  them  from  confidently 
believing  in  him.  Even  at  the  time  of  his  Passion, 
the  brothers  seem  to  have  separated  themselves 
from  his  mother,  who  now  believed  in  him  (John 
xix.  27).  Nevertheless,  the  superhuman  patience 
with  which  Jesus  went  to  his  death  may  have  won 
their  hearts,  especially  that  of  James;  for  to  him 
was  vouchsafed  an  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ 
(I  Cor.  XV.  7),  which  aflBurmed  his  faith.  He  there- 
fore appears  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  as  a 
member  of  the  Christian  conununity,  wherein  he 
won  a  leading  position  after  the  death  of  James, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  the  flight  of  Peter.  In 
geneml,  his  activity  was  confined  to  Jerusalem 
(Oal.  i.  17).  He  took  part  in  the  coimcil  of  the 
apostles  with  Peter  and  John  as  one  of  the  three 
pillars  of  the  Jewish-CJhristian  Church  (Gal.  ii.  1 
sqq.;  Acts  xv.  1  sqq.).  There  he  showed  himself 
free  from  the  Pharisaical  and  strictly  legal  views  of 
tiic  Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul  who  desired  to 


impose  upon  Gentile  Christians  the  fidl  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  laws.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  Paul  in  proof  of  their  thorough 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel.  Nevertheless 
he  considered  it  important  that  Jewish  Christians 
should  strictly  observe  the  laws  of  their  fathers  and 
should  require  for  these  laws  a  certain  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  The  standpoint 
of  James  also  appears  in  the  influence  exerted  by 
his  friends  in  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11  sqq.)  upon  Peter. 
The  Ebionite  party  in  the  post-apostolic  age  en- 
deavored to  cover  itself  with  the  authority  of  James 
and  to  envelop  him  with  a  legendary  atmosphere 
of  glory.  According  to  Epiphanius  {Haer,  XXX., 
xvi.),  there  were  legends  even  of  his  ascension  to 
heaven.  Concerning  the  death  of  James  there  are 
two  contradictory  accounts.  Hegesippus  relates 
(Eusebius,  Hist  eccl.,  II.  23)  that  he  was  thrown 
from  the  tower  by  the  Pharisees,  not  long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Roman-Jewish  war  (cf.  Zahn, 
Forachungeriy  vi.  235,  Leipsic,  19CX)),  therefore, 
about  66  A.D.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant,  XX., 
ix.  1),  however,  the  party  of  the  Sadducees  made 
use  of  the  change  in  the  proconsulship  in  62  or  63 
A.D.  to  have  James  stoned  to  death,  against  the 
will  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is,  however,  strongly  sus- 
pected that  this  passage  of  Josephus  is  an  inter- 
polation (Zahn,  ut  sup.  vi.  301  sqq.).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  date  given  by  Hegesippus  is  supported 
by  the  pseudo-Clementine  literature,  according  to 
which  James  survived  Peter,  and  also  by  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  (p.  592),  and  therefore  is  to  be 
preferred. 

II.  The  Epistle  of  James:   This  bears  a  title  in 

the  opening  verse  which  names  the  writer  and  those 

for  whom  it  was  destined.    To  see  in 

1.  The      this  only  the  dedication  to  a  dogmatic 

Headers,  writing,  or  a  homily,  is  coimter-indi- 
cated  by  the  formal  salutation  common 
in  Greek  letters.  Neither  should  it  be  assumed  that 
this  epistolary  form  only  served  the  literary  fiction 
of  an  unknown  writer,  nor  that  it  is  a  title  added 
to  the  writing  about  200  a.d.,  since  in  both  cases 
the  author  would  probably  have  been  called  an 
apostle.  Therefore,  the  words  in  the  title  **  to  the 
twelve  tribes  which  are  scattered  abroad  "  may 
well  be  used  to  determine  the  first  readers.  This 
expression,  however,  "  the  twelve  tribes "  is  so 
specifically  national  and  Israelitic  that  it  can  not  be 
referred  even  figuratively  to  all  Christianity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  title,  therefore,  the  Epistle  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  whole  Jewish  people  outside  of 
Palestine.  This  designation  of  the  readers  is  lim- 
ited, however,  by  the  statement  that  the  writer 
caUs  himself  "  a  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "; 
therefore  he  assumes  that  his  readers  recognize  the 
authority  of  Jesus.  Those  readers  are  therefore 
neither  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  nor  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  and  Gentile  descent  nor  principally 
Gentile  Christians;  and  just  as  little  are  they  Jewish 
Christians  within  or  without  Palestine:  they  are 
Jewish  Christians  living  outside  of  Palestine.  They 
can,  therefore,  only  be  called  the  twelve  tribes  in 
the  dispersion  in  the  sense  that  they  were  the  true 
Israel  so  far  as  it  existed  outside  the  Holy  Land. 
These  Jewish  Christians  living  outside  of  Palestine 
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are  not  to  be  sought  only  in  one  place  or  in  one 
limited  district;  indeed,  the  generalness  and  fulness 
of  the  expression  "  the  twelve  tribes  which  are 
scattered  abroad  **  render  it  certain  that  all  Jewish 
Christians  living  outside  of  Palestine  were  meant, 
and  make  it  extremely  probable  that  there  already 
were  such  far  and  wide.  The  inferences  from  the 
title  are  not  refuted  by  the  letter  itself,  but  partly 
confirmed.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  cite  the  silence 
of  the  author  regarding  the  Law,  the  temple,  and 
the  unbelieving  members  of  his  race  against  the 
Jewish  origin  of  the  readers,  because  he  is  not  alto- 
gether silent  concerning  the  Law  (ii.  8  sqq.)  and 
had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  the  temple  and  un- 
believing Jews.  That  the  readers  are  Christians 
and  not  Jews  is  to  be  seen  from  ii.  1,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  the  Epistle  is  opposed  to  a  narrow  local 
limitation  of  the  circle  of  readers.  In  this  epistle, 
not  only  is  there  no  personal  relation  whatever 
between  the  ^Titer  and  the  readers,  no  special 
salutation,  etc.,  but  the  conditions  referred  to  are  of 
a  very  general  character.  It  is  not,  therefore,  jus- 
tifiable, because  the  conditions  treated  of  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  appear  to  point  more  to  Palestine 
than  to  the  diaspora,  to  assume  that  the  Epistle 
was  originally  addressed  to  the  conmiunity  of 
Jerusalem  and  was  later  sent  to  conununities  out- 
side of  Palestine.  The  Epistle  of  James  is  therefore 
not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  letter,  but  rather 
an  address  in  the  form  of  a  circular  letter  to  all 
Jewish  Christians  within  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
which  was  already  quite  widely  disseminated. 

What,  however,  the  author  recognizes  as  funda- 
mental in  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  readers  is 
the  worldliness  and  superficiality  of 
2.  Aim,  their  Christianity.  With  the  multifa- 
Contents,  rious  sufferings  (i.  2)  and  the  delay  in 
and  Style,  the  second  coming  of  Christ  (v.  7-8) 
they  began  to  lose  patience  and  their 
hearts  were  divided  between  God  and  the  world 
(i.  7).  Alongside  of  flattery  to  the  rich,  there  is 
contempt  for  the  poor  (ii.  1  sqq.),  there  is  also 
bitterness  against  the  former  (iv.  11,  v.  9).  Along- 
side of  the  prayer  for  means  to  satisfy  their  pleas- 
ures (iv.  3),  there  is  impious  security  on  the  part 
of  the  well-to-do  (iv.  13  sqq.).  Stress  is  laid  upon 
the  profession  of  faith  (ii.  14),  which  was  a  subject 
of  wrangling  and  dispute,  and  every  one  was  eager 
to  impart  instruction  (chap,  iii.);  but  there  were 
few  signs  of  application  of  faith  to  practical  life. 
These  conditions  are  not  to  be  derived  from  Juda- 
ism so  much  as  from  a  stagnation  of  the  spiritual 
life  succeeding  to  a  period  of  loving  enthusiasm. 
The  aim  and  contents  correspond  to  these  spiritual 
conditions  of  the  readers.  After  an  exhortation  to 
be  steadfast  and  prudent  in  trials,  there  follows  the 
lesson  that  the  temptation  to  faU  in  the  hour  of 
trial  proceeds  from  man's  own  sinful  inclinations, 
not  from  God,  the  giver  of  all  good,  the  author  of 
regeneration  by  the  word  of  truth  (i.  13-18),  and 
to  this  is  attached  the  admonition  to  assimilate 
this  word  of  truth  in  a  humble  and  obedient  spirit 
(i.  19-27).  Later  on  there  are  special  warnings 
against  the  errors  and  faults  named  above.  The 
conclusion  consists  of  various  brief  admonitions, 
V.  12-20.    The  simple  style  of  the  letter  suits  its 


practical  contents  admirably,  following  the  method 
of  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  the  single  proverbs  are  strung  together  in 
groups  like  rows  of  pearls.  Instead  of  the  precision 
of  Paul's  keen,  logical  thinking,  there  is  found  more 
rhetorical  amplification.  The  Greek  is  compara- 
tively pure,  aithough  there  are  not  a  few  Hebra- 
isms. While  this  Gospel  is  designated  as  a  law, 
it  is  yet  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  (i.  25),  not,  like 
the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  heavy  yoke  but  to 
be  engrafted  in  the  heart  (i.  21),  so  that  man,  by 
his  own  initiative,  responds  to  the  divine  will. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  is  essentially  identical  with 
the  law  of  the  Old  Testament,  everything  that  con- 
cerns the  person  of  the  mediator  of  the  new  revela- 
tion is  placed  in  the  backgroimd,  even  the  name  of 
Christ  is  mentioned  only  twice,  and  the  synoptic 
concepts  of  the  Son  of  Blan  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  lacking.  Nevertheless,  the  moral  teach- 
ings of  Jesus,  principally  those  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  are  much  more  freely  used  than  in  any 
other  writing  of  the  New  Testament.  Therefore 
this  epistle  is  somewhat  in  disaccord  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  whose  attention  is  directed  more  to 
that  side  of  the  Gospel  which  is  in  opposition  to 
the  Law.  It  has  even  been  held  that  ii.  21,  24  (cf. 
with  Rom.  iii.  28,  iv.  2;  Gal.  ii.  16)  is  in  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  to  Paul;  indeed,  that  it  shows 
a  conscious  polemic  against  him.  This  difi^culty 
can  not  be  avoided  by  assuming  that  the  Epistle 
of  James  was  earlier  than  the  Pauline  epistles  which 
contain  the  divergent  propositions,  which  would 
not  affect  the  objective  difference;  indeed  the  sus- 
picion of  conscious  contradiction  would  merely  be 
transferred  from  James  to  Paul.  But  this  view 
of  the  chronological  relation  of  the  writings  of  Paul 
and  James  is  untenable,  for  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  formula  "  to  be  justified  by  faith  "  or 
the  use  of  the  passage  Gen.  xv.  6  in  support  of 
this,  was  conunon,  as  is  assiuned  in  this  epistle, 
on  the  part  of  its  readers.  Indeed  it  remains  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Epistle  of  James  is  intended  to 
combat  the  standpoint  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  In 
any  case  this  epistle  is  in  accord  with  Paul  in  what 
it  really  endeavors  to  prove,  that  is,  that  faith  with- 
out works  can  not  bring  salvation  (cf.  II  Cor.  v.  10), 
and  that  a  faith  which  does  not  find  expression  in 
moral  conduct  is  utterly  worthless  (I  Cor.  xiii.  2). 
Paul  regards  works  as  unimportant  for  justification, 
while  James  looks  upon  works  as  a  condition  of 
justification.  While  Paul  would  not  have  said  that 
there  was  a  justification  by  the  works  of  faith  in 
the  sense  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  because  he  has 
a  stricter  conception  of  what  constitutes  conduct 
well-pleasing  to  God,  his  idea  of  a  moral  righteous- 
ness of  behevers  is  approximately  that  of  the 
Epistle  of  James.  Therefore,  there  is,  if  not  perfect 
agreement  on  this  point  between  James  and  Paul, 
at  least  only  an  unessential  and  not  an  irreconcilable 
opposition  in  principle.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  polemic  of  the  Epistle  of  James  is  only 
directed  against  a  distorted  and  one-sided  Paulin- 
ism.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  designed 
to  attack  Paul's  teaching,  though  unsuccessfully, 
is  without  foundation.  What  is  combated  is  not 
any  doctrine  in  itself,  but  only  a  false  standard  of 
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conduct.  It  denoimoes  a  lack  of  moral  application 
of  faith,  dependent  upon  a  fonnalising  of  Chris- 
tianity and  palliated  by  a  misuee  of  PauUne  doo- 


reeults  show  that  the  epistle  should  be 
in  a  relatively  late  period  of  the  Apostolic 
Age  when  the  Church  had  attained  a 
•-  J^**»    considerable  extent  and  Christian  life 
^^;^^|22[!  ^^  ^^^  something  of  its  first  fresh 
^^""^  vigor.     It  is  not  the  earliest  or  even 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  New-Testa- 
it  writings.    The  synagogue  [so  the  Am.  R.V., 
L  2]  is  not  a  Jewish  one,  as  though  a  common  use 
of  the  synagogue  still  existed  with  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians;   it  ii  a  meeting-place  for  Christians,  which 
they  control  (ii.  3).     The  conception  of  the  im- 
minence of  the  Parousia  (v.  8)  appears  even  beyond 
the  Apostolic  Age.    That  the  Epistle  of  James  only 
addreans  Jewish  Christians  does  not  prove  that 
there  were  not  also  Gentile  Christians,  and  if  it  con- 
tains moce  passages  recalling  the  sayings  of  Jesus 
than  any  other  of  the  Apostolic  epistles,  that  is 
to  be  attributed  to  its  theological  character,  and 
perhapa  to  the  employment  of  written  sources.    Its 
use  in  the  Church  begins  at  an  early  period.    It  is 
probably  cited  in  I  Peter,  in  I  Clement,  in  the 
Shepheid  of  Hennas,  and  by  Justin  Martyr.     It 
was  certainly  used  by  Irensus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Didymus,  and  Ephraem,  and  it  was  also  included  in 
the  Ptehito  version.    Origen,  who  is  the  first  to  cite  it 
expressly  as  a  writing  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
looks  upon  it  as  uncanonical;    Eusebius  counts  it 
among  the  antUeffomena,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsu- 
estta  rejected  it.    Jerome  says   it  was  regarded  as 
pHeudonymous  in  the  Latin  Church,  but  he  in- 
cludes it  among  the  canonical  books,  and  his  in- 
frjcnoe  and  Augustine's  assured  its  acceptance  as 
canonical.    This  view  was  not  disputed  until  Eras- 
mus expressed  certain  doubts.    Luther  thought  it  a 
"  right    strawy  epistle "    (recht  stroheme  Epiald), 
written    by  a  certain    pious    man,   and   Cajetan 
ti^HisBfd  doubts  as  to  its  authenticity.     Calvin 
defended  it,  but  Luther's  view's  were  accepted  by 
the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  and  by  some  Lutheran 
dogmatisU,  as  well  as  by  the  Calvinist  Wetstein. 
In  modem  times  the  opposition  to  its  authenticity 
VB8  begun  by  De  Wette  and  Schleiermacher.   Natu- 
rally no  use  could  be  made  of  the  title  in  the  debate 
M  to  the  origin  of  the  epistle  on  the  assumption 
that  it  was  added  at  a  later  period  in  order  to  gain 
for  the  epistle  (really  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author)  acceptance  in  the  canon  through  a  title 
^ifaring  the  name  of  an  apostle.    Still  less  tenable 
i»  the  bypothesis  that  the  epistle,  apart  from  the 
'vo  (aasmned  as  interpolated)  mentions  of  Christ 
i.  1  and  iL  1),  was  the  work  of  an  unknown  Jew. 
The  method  of  interpolation  assumed  is  devoid  of 
ootive  and  without  analogy.    The  introduction  of 
I'hristian   ideas  into  Jewish  writings  bearing  the 
name  of  highly  revered  Jews  is  often  met,  but  is 
entirely  different  from  the  attempt  assumed  here, 
to  make  the  author  of  a  Jewish  writing  appear  to  be 
%  Christian.     Besides  this,  much  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jajnes   is  clearly  Christian,  apart  from  the  two 
addiUons  (i.  lS-21,  26,  u.  8,  12,  14-26). 


If,  then,  "James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  (}hrist,"  was  originally  named  as  author 
of  the  epistle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  who  is  to  be 
understood  thereby.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  of 
whom  J&ger  (ZeUachrift  fur  liUheriache  Theologie, 
1878)  thinks  as  the  author,  was  no  longer  living  in 
the  period  after  the  beginning  of  Paul's  mission 
(Acts  xii.  2);  James  Alphseus  withdraws  entirely 
into  the  background  in  this  time,  and  either  of 
them  would  have  been  designated  as  an  apostle. 
The  only  James  who  is  prominent  in  this  period 
and  needed  no  more  precise  designation  is  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  the  head  of  the  community  of 
Jerusalem.  And  there  are  no  imperative  grounds 
for  refusing  to  ascribe  the  epistle  to  him.  The 
vacillation  in  the  traditions  of  the  early  church  as 
to  the  canonical  acceptance  of  the  epistle  is  ex- 
plained by  the  facts  that  James  was  not  an  apostle; 
that  he  became  the  patron-saint  of  the  Ebionites, 
and  that  the  epistle  seemed  to  contain  a  polemic 
against  Paul.  The  author  appears  rather  to  have 
been  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  pious  and 
prayerful,  who  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  essen- 
tial superiority  of  the  Gospel  over  the  Law,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  emphasizes  the  relationship  of 
the  morality  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter. 
All  this  perfectly  suits  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
as  known  through  the  New  Testament  and  Hege- 
sippus.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  James, 
the  Lord's  brother,  wrote  this  pastoral  letter  in 
Palestine  for  the  Jewish  Christians  outside  of  Pales- 
tine, at  a  time  when  the  activity  of  Paul  had  ceased, 
either  because  of  his  captivity,  or  his  death.  For 
the    Protevangelium    of    James    see    Apocrypha, 
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The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  third  James  to 
Jesus  is  discussed  in  DB,  i.  320-326;  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot 
in  his  Commentary  on  Qalatians,  in  a  special  section; 
in  the  Introduction  to  Mayor's  Commentary  on  James 
(see  below);  in  F.  W.  Farrar.  Early  Day  cf  ChruHanUy, 
chap,  xix.,  London,  1884;  in  Schegg's  commentary  (see 
below);  and  often  in  the  other  commentaries.  Consult 
also  W.  Patrick,  Jomet  the  Lord'a  Brother,  Edinburgh, 
1906.  For  the  questions  concerning  the  authenticity, 
date,  contents,  etc.,  of  the  epistle  consult  in  general  the 
works  on  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament — especially 
thooe  of  JOlicher.  1894,  Eng.  transl..  Edinburgh,  1904; 
T.  Zahn,  1900;  and  B.  W.  Bacon,  1900— and  thooe  on  New- 
Testament  theology,  especially  that  of  Beyschlag,  Eng. 
transl.,  Ekiinburgh,  1896.  Works  on  special  topics  are: 
W.  Q.  Schmidt.  LehregehaU  dee  JakobuAriefee,  Leipsic, 
1869;  P.  J.  Qloag.  Introduetion  to  the  Catholic  EpUtlee, 
Edinburgh.  1887;  W.  C.  van  Manen.  in  ThT,  xxviii  (1894). 
478-496;  A.  H.  Cullen.  Teaching  of  Jamee;  Studiee  in  the 
Ethica  of  the  Epialle  of  Jamee,  London,  1904;  M.  Meinerts. 
Der  Jakobuabrief  und  §ein  Verfaeeer,  Freiburg,  1905. 

Of  commentaries  on  the  epintle  the  best  for  English 
readers  is  by  J.  B.  Mayor.  London.  1897.  Others  which 
may  be  mentioned  are:  W.  Augusti.  Lemgo.  1801;  J.  W. 
Greshof.  Essen,  1830;  M.  Schneckenburger,  Stuttgart. 
1832;  G.  W.  Theile.  Leipsic.  1833;  C.  R.  Jachmann,  ib. 
1838;  F.  H.  Kern,  TObinnen.  1838;  C.  A.  Scharling. 
Copenhagen,  1841;  O.  E.  Celltfrier.  Geneva.  1850;  A. 
Neander.  Eng.  trannl.,  New  York.  1852;  A.  Wiesinger. 
KOnigsberg.  1854;  De  Wette.  Ivoipmc.  1865;  F.  Graupp. 
Bieslau.  1861;  R.  Wardlaw.  Edinburgh,  1862;  H.  Bou- 
mann,  Utrecht.  1865;  A.  H.  Blom,  Dort.  1869;  H.  Ewald. 
Gdttingen,  1870;  J.  C.  C.  Hoffmann.  NOrdlinfcen.  1875; 
H.  Alford,  Qrtek  Tettament,  vol.  iv..  London.  1877;   E.  H. 
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Plumptre,  in  Cambndge  Bible,  Cambridge.  1878;  J.  T. 
Demarest.  New  York.  1870;  D.  Erdmann.  Berlin,  1888; 
K.  F.  Keil,  Leipsic,  1883;  P.  Schegg.  Munich.  1883;  W. 
Beyschlag,  Gdttingen,  1888;  A.  F.  Manoury,  Bar-le- 
Duc,  1888;  C.  F.  Deems,  New  York,  1889;  E.  T.  Winkler, 
Philadelphia,  1889;  A.  Plummer,  in  Ezpotitor't  Bible, 
London,  1891;  B.  Weifw,  in  TU,  viii.  2  (1892);  P.  Peine, 
Eisenach,  1893;  J.  Adderley.  London.  1900;  W.  H.  Ben- 
nett, in  Century  BibU,  ib.  1901;  C.  A.  Bigg.  ib.  1902;  C. 
Brown,  ib.  1906;  F.  J.  Taylor.  Fourteen  Addreeeee,  ib. 
1907. 

JAMES,  SAINT,  OF  COMPOSTELLA,  ORDER  OF: 

A  military  order,  founded  in  1161,  as  the  Knights 
of  St.  James  of  the  Sword  (de  Spada)^  by  Pedro 
Fernandez  of  Fuente  Encalada,  in  the  diocese  of 
Astorga,  Spain,  united  in  1170  with  the  Canons  of 
San  Loyo  (St.  Eligius)  of  Compostella.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century  it  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Celestine  III.  In  pur[>ose  and  character  the  order 
was  like  those  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava  (qq.v.), 
but  it  never  equaled  them  in  importance.  It  came 
to  an  end  in  1835.    See  Compostella. 

(O.  ZttCKLEHf.) 
Bibliography:    G.   Giucci,   Iconografta  etorica  degli  ordini 
religion  e  cavallertechi,   i.   96-100,    Rome,    1836;     P.   B. 
Gams,   Die  Kirchengeechichte  von  Spanien,  iii.,  1,   p.   56, 
Regensburg,  1876;    Currier,  Religioue  Orders,  p,  217. 

JAMES,  JOHN  ANGELL:  English  Congregation- 
aUst;  b.  at  Blandford  Forum  (17  m.  n.e.  of  Dor- 
chester, Dorset)  June  6,  1785;  d.  at  Birmingham 
Oct.  1,  1859.  After  serving  four  years  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  linen-draper  at  Poole,  Dorset,  he 
entered  the  theological  academy  at  Gosport  in  1802, 
and  qualified  under  the  Toleration  Act  as  a  dissent- 
ing preacher  the  following  year.  He  was  called  to 
Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  in  1805,  and  or- 
dained pastor  there  early  the  following  year.  He 
remained  in  this  pastorate  till  his  death.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education  of  Spring  Hill 
College,  Birmingham  (now  Mansfield  College,  Ox- 
ford), from  1838  till  his  death;  and  in  1846  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  preacher 
and  author,  and  as  a  public  man.  Though  a  Cal- 
vinist  in  creed,  he  laid  more  stress  on  Christian  duty 
tlian  on  doctrinal  niceties.  He  published  numerous 
single  sermons  and  addresses  and  a  dozen  small 
volumes,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Christian 
Charity  (London,  1828);  and  The  Anxious  Enquirer 
after  Salvation  (Birmingham,  1834),  which  was 
widely  circulated  in  England  and  America  and 
translated  into  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Malagasy.  Other 
writings  by  James  will  be  found  in  his  Works  (17 
vols.,  London,  1860-64). 

Bibliography:  James's  Autobioffraphy  was  published  as  the 
last  volume  of  the  Works,  ut  sup.  Consult  also:  J.  Camp- 
bell, Review  of  J.  A.  Jamea'  History  and  Charctcter,  Lon- 
don, 1859;  R.  W.  Dale,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Angell 
James,  ib.  1861;    DNB,  xxix.  215-217. 

JAMES,  MONTAGUE  RHODES:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Livermere  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's), Suffolk,  Aug.  1,  1862.  He  studied  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1886),  and  in 
1903  was  appointed  Sanders  Reader  in  bibliography. 
Since  1905  he  has  been  provost  of  King's  College, 
and  is  also  director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
He  has  written  or  edited  Psalms  of  Solomon  (in 
collaboration  with  H.  E.  Ryle;  Cambridge,  1891); 
Testament  of  Abraham  (in  collaboration  with  W.  E. 


Barnes;  1892);  The  Gospel  according  to  Peter  and 
the  Revelation  of  Peter  (in  collaboration  with  J.  A. 
Robinson;  London,  1892);  Apocrypha  Anecdota 
(2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1893-97);  On  the  Abbey  of  St, 
Edmund  at  Bury  (1895);  The  Life  and  Miracles  of 
St.  William  of  Norwich  (in  collaboration  with  A. 
Jessopp,  1896) ;  Sources  of  Archbishop  Parker^s  Col- 
lection of  Manuscripts  (1899) ;  Verses  in  the  Windows 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral  (1901);  Ancient  Libraries  of 
Canterbury  and  Dover  (1904) ;  and  Oho^  Stories  of  an 
Antiquary  (1904);  as  well  as  descriptive  catalc^ues 
of  the  manuscripts  (especially  western)  in  the  libra^ 
ries  of  Eton  College  (Cambridge,  1895),  the  Fitz- 
william Museum  (1895),  and  Lambeth  Palace  (1900), 
and  of  the  following  Cambridge  colleges:  Jesus 
(1895),  King's  (1895),  Sidney  Sussex  (1895),  Peter- 
house  (1899),  Trinity  (4  vols.,  1900-05),  Emmanuel 
(1904),  Pembroke  (1906),  Christ's  (1905),  Clare 
(1906),  Queen's  (1906),  Trinity  Hall  (1907),  and 
Gonville  and  Caius  (2  vols.,  1907-08). 

JAMES,  WILLIAM:  American  psychologist  and 
philosopher;  b.  in  New  York  Jan.  11,  1842.  He 
studied  in  private  schools,  then  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  and  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
(M.D.,  1869).  He  has  taught  at  Harvard  since  1876, 
having  been  instructor  in  philosophy  1872-76, 
assistant  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
1876-^,  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  1880-85, 
professor  of  philosophy  1885-89,  professor  of  psy- 
chology 1889-97,  and  professor  of  philosophy  again 
since  1897.  He  holds  a  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  modem  psychologists,  and  in  this  field  has 
exercised  a  potent  influence  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  philosophy  he  represents  what  may 
be  called  empirical  idealism  as  opposed  to  absolute 
idealism.  His  works  have  been  widely  translated, 
and  are  characterized  by  keen  analysis,  apt  illus- 
tration, lucid  exposition,  and  a  charm  of  style 
rarely  encountered  in  works  on  philosophy.  He  has 
published  T?ie  Principles  of  Psychology  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1890);  Psychology — Briefer  Course 
(1892);  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other  Essays  in 
Popular  Philosophy  (1897);  Human  Immortality: 
Two  Supposed  Objections  to  the  Doctrine  (Boston, 
1898);  Talks  to  Students  on  Psychology ,  and  to 
Teachers  on  Some  of  Life's  Ideals  (New  York,  1899); 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience:  A  Study  in  Hu- 
man Nature  (1902),  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  1900-01,  a  work  which  has  attracted 
much  attention,  and  establishes  his  claim  to  men- 
tion in  a  religious  encyclopedia;  Pragmatism:  A 
New  Name  for  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking  (1907); 
and  Pluralistic  Universe  (Hibbert  Lectures;  1909). 
In  1908  a  volume  of  Essays  Philosophical  and  Psy- 
chological was  published  in  his  honor  in  New  York. 

JAMESON,  je'me-stm,  ANNA  BROWNELL:  Eng- 
lish authoress;  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  17,  1794; 
d.  at  Ealing  (9  m.  w.  of  St.  Paul's,  London),  Middle- 
sex, Mar.  17,  1860.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Denis 
Brownell  Murphy,  an  Irish  miniature-painter,  who 
came  to  England  in  1798  and  settled  with  his  family 
at  London  in  1803.  After  spending  a  number  of 
years  as  governess  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  in  other  noted  families,  she  con- 
tracted an  unhappy  marriage  with  Robert  Jameson, 
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a  young  barrister,  in  1825.  She  practically  separ- 
rated  from  her  husband  in  1829,  when  he  went  to 
Dominica  as  puisne  judge.  In  1836  she  joined 
him  in  Canada,  where  he -had  seciued,  through  her 
influence,  an  important  legal  appointment  in  1833, 
but  left  him  after  six  months,  though  she  did  not 
return  to  England  till  1838.  In  the  course  of  her 
literary  work  she  spent  much  time  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Gennany.  Her  most  important  work  is  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,  in  four  sections.  Legends  of  the 
SainU  (2  vols.,  London,  1848),  Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  as  Represented  in  the  Fine  Arts 
{ 18o0),  Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  Represented  in 
the  Fine  Arts  (1852),  and  The  History  of  Our  Lord 
as  Exemplified  in  Works  of  Art  (2  vols.,  1864),  which 
was  completed  by  Lady  Elastlake.  Other  works 
deserving  mention  are  the  popular  Diary  of  an 
Ennuyie  (1826);  the  excellent  Characteristics  of 
Women  (2  vols.,  1832),  essays  on  Shakespeare's 
heroines  dedicated  to  Fanny  Kemble;  Visits  and 
Sketches  (4  vols.,  1834),  a  charming  work;  Winter 
Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada  (3  vols., 
I>>3S):  and  Memoirs  and  Essays  (1846).  In  her 
later  life  Mrs.  Jameson  became  interested  in  the 
work  of  Sisters  of  Charity  and  wrote  Sisters  of 
Chanty  (1855)  and  The  Communion  of  Labour  (1856). 
BiBLiocaARHT:  Q.  Macpberson,  Memoir*  of  the  lAfe  of 
Anma  Jameson,  London,  1878;   DNB,  xxix.  230-232. 

JANHES  AND  JAMBRES:  The  names  given  in 
II  Tim.  iii.  8  to  the  adversaries  of  Moses,  who 
opposed  their  magic  to  his  miracles,  but  were  over- 
come by  him  (Ex.  vii.  11  sqq.).  Paul  derived  the 
names  from  Jewish  tradition.  Jambres  appears  in 
the  forms  Yambris,  Yombroa;  the  Talmudists  write  it 
mamre*  and  mamrey,  *'  the  rebel."  Jannes  appears 
as  Yannis  and  Yonos,  and  in  the  Talmud  as  Yo- 
hannan  (Y(^nne).  Buxtorf  and  Levy  consider 
this  last  to  be  the  original  form;  but  the  analogy 
of  Jambres  suggests  that  it  also  had  an  adjectival 
(Quality  expressiiifi:  a  hostile  character  and  that  it 
»'as  later  confounded  with  the  usual  name  Johannes. 
The  names  probably  read  Yani  we  Yamri,  Aram. 
Yanne  vet  Yamre,  **  he  who  seduces  and  he  who 
makes  rebellious.'' 

Jewish  tradition  makes  them  sons  of  Balaam 
iTargum  of  Jonathan  on  Num.  xxii.  22),  and  places 
their  rise  at  the  time  the  Pharaoh  gave  command 
to  kill  the  first-born  of  Israel  {Sanhedrin,  f.  106a; 
Si^ah  11a),  and  Hupp«^cs  them  to  have  been  teach- 
ers of  Moses,  the  makers  of  the  golden  calf  (Midrash 
Taii^uma,  f.  115b),  and  to  have  accompanied  their 
father  Balaam. 

These  names  were  doubtless  familiar  to  the 
Apostle  educated  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  and 
they  seem  also  to  have  been  well  known  in  the 
heathen  world.  Origen  and  Ambrose  mention  an 
apocr^-pbal  book  about  Jannes  and  Mambres  (see 
PacrDEPicjRAPHA,  Old  Testament,  II.,  37).  The 
P^hagorean  Numenius  (second  century)  knew  of 
the  two  Egyptian  magi  (Eusebius,  Praeparatio  evan- 
pfiica,  ix.  8),  Apuleius  had  heard  of  them  {Apologia^ 
u  >.  The  two  names  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus  (chap,  v.),  in  the  Martyrium  Petri  et  Pauli 
(chap,  xxxiv.;  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Acta  apostolorum 
cpcerypha,  Leipsic,  1891,  pp.  148-149),  in  the  Ada 
Pitn  ei  Pauli  (chap.  Iv.;   Lipsius,  ut  sup.  p.  202), 


and  elsewhere.    The  apostle  has  been  blamed  for 

employing  so  unimportant  a  tradition,  but  may  be 

justified  by  the  resemblance  between  these  men 

and  the  false  teachers  of  II  Tim.  iii.  6  sqq. 

C.  VON  ()relu. 

Bibuoorapht:  Bohflrer,  Oeechichte,  iii.  202-294,  Eng.  tranal., 
IL.  iii.  149-150.  Tbo  forms  are  discuaaed  in  the  lexicons; 
e.g.:  J.  Buxtorf,  ed.  of  Basel,  1639,  pp.  946  sqq.;  J.  C. 
Suioenis,  Theeaiunu  ecdeeiaeticue,  s.  v.  "  lannCs  ";  J.  A. 
Fabridus,  Codex  pseudepigraphue  Veterie  TeetamenH,  L 
813  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1723;  DB,  ii.  549;  EB,  ii.  2327-29; 
JE,  vu.  71. 

JANOW,  ya'nof,  MATTHIAS  OF:  The  first  of  the 
so-called  precursors  of  Huss;  d.  in  Prague  Nov.  30, 
1394.  He  descended  from  a  noble  Bohemian  family 
and  studied  theology  in  Prague  and  Paris,  where 
he  remained  nine  years,  to  which  was  due  his 
title  of  magister  Parisiensis.  In  1381  he  was  ap- 
pointed canon  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  in  Prague 
and  confessor.  He  was  not  a  great  preacher,  but 
exercised  influence  through  his  pastoral  labors  and 
writings.  He  considered  that  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  started  from  the  papal  schism,  and  that 
they  could  be  healed  only  by  moral  renovation. 
Therefore  he  was  intent  upon  church  reform.  In 
his  writings  he  addressed  himself  to  the  common 
people.  The  reforms  which  he  advocated  were  the 
abolition  of  all  human  additions  to  Christianity 
(doctrinal  and  ceremonial),  and  a  return  of  believers 
to  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  simple  foundation  on 
which  rested  the  Apostolic  Church.  He  laid  special 
stress  on  frequent  communion,  since  he  regarded 
the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  most  important  means 
for  spiritual  growth,  and  emphasized  the  common 
priesthood  of  believers.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Bible  and  wrote  from  1388  to  1392  various 
treatises  which  he  later  collected  under  the  title 
Regvlae  veteris  et  novi  testamenti.  Parts  of  this  work 
were  erroneously  ascribed  to  Huss  and  embodied  in 
the  Nuremberg  collection  of  his  works  (vol.  i.,  pp. 
376-471).  (J.  LosERTH.) 

BiBLiooRAPHT.  J.  P.  Jordan,  Die  Vorldufer  dee  Hueeiten- 
tume  in  Bdkmen,  Leipaic,  1846;  F.  Ps^lacky,  Geechichte 
von  Bdhmen,  iii.  1.  pp.  173  sqq.,  Prague,  1851;  idem.  Doc- 
umenta  Joannie  Htia,  pp.  699  sqq.,  ib.  1869  (the  retracta- 
tion of  Janow);  E.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and  Timea  of  John 
Hue,  pp.  26  sqq..  Philadelphia.  1870;  A.  H.  Wratislaw, 
John  Hue,  pp.  61  sqq..  London,  1882;  J.  Loserth,  Widif 
and  Hue^  ib.  1889;  Count  Liitsow,  John  Hue,  pp.  3H90, 
ib.  1909. 

JANSEN,  CORNELIUS,  JANSENISM. 

Origin  of  Movement  ({  1).        Quesnel.     The  Bull  UnU/en^ 

Cornelius  Jansen  ({  2).  itue  ({  5). 

Jansenism   Condemned    by      Aoceptants  and  AppeUanta 

Pope  (§  3).  (5  6). 

Amauld  and  Pascal  ({  4).         Convolutionists  ({  7). 
Close  of  Controversies  ({  8). 

The   religious   movement   known   as   Jansenism 
originated  in  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of 
grace.    It  divided  the  Roman  Catholic 
!•  Origin    Church  of  France  for  over  a  century 
of  Move-    and  developed  a  puritanical  and  sep- 
ment       aratist  spirit  in  many  ways  analogous 
to  that  of  French   Calvinism.     Since 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  after  Paul,  chiefly  deter- 
mined the  belief  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin,  the 
Counter-Reformation  was  driven  into  an  attitude  of 
practical,  though  veiled,  hostility  toward  his  special 
teachings.    They  had  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
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the  Middle  Ages  on  the  mystics  and  the  scholastics, 
which  left  its  mark  on  the  Thomistic  theology  of 
the  Dominican  order.  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
regard  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  sin,  they 
opposed  the  Scotist  tendency  toward  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  exemplified  in  the  Franciscans  and  Jesuits. 
These  latter,  however,  were  victorious  in  the  main, 
and  soon  boldly  developed  their  deductions  from 
the  concessions  made  to  them.  The  Pauline  and 
Augustinian  doctrine  was  now  upheld  especially 
by  Michael  Bajus  (q.v.),  professor  of  Lou  vain. 
The  Franciscans  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
seventy-six  of  his  propositions  in  1567  and  1579. 
When  the  Jesuit  Molina  in  1588  taught  semi- 
Pelagianism,  the  Dominicans  brought  serious 
charges  against  him.  In  order  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  two  orders,  Clement  VIII.  convoked 
in  1597  a  congregatio  de  auxUixs  to  define  decisively 
the  relation  of  grace  to  conversion,  but  it  was  dis- 
solved in  1607  by  Paul  V.  As  the  gulf  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  of 
the  Reformation  became  wider,  the  spirit  of  semi- 
Pelagianism  in  life  and  doctrine  assumed  larger 
dimensions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  as 
Thomism  degenerated  into  a  lifeless  scholasticism, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  doctrine  of  Augustine 
became,  in  1612,  a  new  revelation  for  two  yoimg 
and  zealous  students  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Cornelius  Jansen  and  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  after- 
ward abb6  of  St.  Cyran  (see  Dtjvbrgibr  db  Hau- 
ranne). 

Cornelius  Jansen  (b.  at  Acquoy  in  North  Holland 
Oct.  28,  1585;    d.  at  Ypres  [66  m.  w.  of  Brussels, 

Belgium]  May  6,  1638)  studied  the- 

2.  Cornelius  ology  at  the  college  of  Adrian  VI.  in 

Jansen.     Louvain,  where  he  formed  an  intimate 

acquaintance  with  Duveigier.  "^He  de- 
clined a  position  as  teacher  of  philosophy,  hating 
Aristotle  as  the  father  of  scholasticism,  and  believ- 
ing Plato's  ideas  of  God  and  virtue  superior  to 
those  of  some  Roman  Catholic  theologians.  As 
president  of  the  college  of  St.  Pulcheria  he  taught 
theology.  By  continually  reading  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  Jansen  came  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  both  parties 
had  deviated  from  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  in  1621  he  resolved,  with  his  friend 
Duvergier,  to  work  for  reform.  For  this  purpose 
he  entered  into  intimate  connections  with  prom- 
inent Irish  divines,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  new 
French  Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  At  his  instiga- 
tion, the  University  of  Louvain  excluded  Jesuits 
from  positions  as  teachers,  and,  in  behalf  of  the 
university,  he  undertook  journeys  to  Madrid,  in 
1623  and  1627,  with  reference  to  certain  encroach- 
ments of  the  Jesuits.  In  1630  he  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  Holy  Scripture  in  Louvain,  and 
in  1636  bishop  of  Ypres.  He  laid  down  the  results 
of  his  studies  of  Augustine  in  his  comprehensive 
work,  Augu8tintL8,  aeu  doctnna  Sancti  Augustini  de 
humanae  naturae  sanitaief  aegrUvdine^  medicina  ad- 
versus  Pelagianos  el  Massilienses  (3  vols.,  Louvain, 
1640).  The  first  volume  gives  a  historical  expo- 
sition of  the  semi-Pelagian  heresies;  the  second  sets 
forth  the  Augustinian  doctrine  as  to  the  state  of 
innocence  and  the  fall;    while  the  third  treats  of 


the  grace  of  Christ  and  of  predestination  in  the 
spirit  of  Augustine.  While  the  work  was  still  in 
the  press  at  Louvain,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Jesuit  party  there,  through  the  papal  nuncio 
at  Cologne,  to  prohibit  its  appearance,  but  in  vain. 
It  was  inmiediately  reprinted  in  Paris  and  Rouen. 
The  bull  In  eminenti  (1642)  reproached  Jansen 
for  the  renewal  of  the  heresies  of  Bajus,  but  he  had 
then  been  dead  for  four  years.  It  was  only  after 
a  resistance  of  several  years  on  the  part  of  bishops, 
universities,  and  provincial  estates  that  the  bull 
was  published  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  its 
subscription  enforced. 

The  leader  of  the  Jansenist  party  after  the  death 
of  Jansen  and  Duveigier  was  Antoine  Amauld  (see 
Arnauld),  the  learned  doctor  of  the 
3.  Jansen-  Sorbonne,  who,  in  1643,  published  De 
ism  Con-  la  friquente  communion  on  the  basis  of 
demned  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  taught 
by  Pope,  by  Augustine  and  Jansen.  At  the 
same  time  the  Jesuits  were  eagerly  at 
work  to  effect  the  condemnation  of  the  Jansenist 
principles,  being  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  French 
Dominicans,  while  the  Dominicans  of  Spain  and 
Italy  took  the  part  of  Jansen.  The  University  of 
Louvain  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Sorbonne 
in  repelling  the  encroachments  of  the  Jesuits  and 
preventing  the  condenmation  of  Jansen's  doctrines. 
As  no  particular  doctrines  of  Jansen  had  been  con- 
demned as  heretical  in  the  papal  bull,  the  Jesuits 
attempted  to  formulate,  in  the  shape  of  definite 
propositions,  the  heresy  of  which  they  accused  him. 
These  were  finally  reduced  to  five,  and  in  1650  for- 
warded to  Rome.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  Some 
commandments  of  God  are  impossible  of  execution 
by  the  just,  and  the  grace  by  which  they  might 
be  truly  fulfilled  is  lacking;  (2)  in  the  state  of 
fallen  nature  inward  grace  is  never  resisted;  (3) 
in  the  fallen  state  merit  and  demerit  do  not  de- 
pend on  a  liberty  which  excludes  internal  neces- 
sity; freedom  from  external  constraint  sufiBces;  (4) 
the  semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  prevenient  grace  for  the  performance  of 
every  (good)  act,  even  for  the  first  act  of  faith; 
their  heresy  consisted  in  their  assertion  that  this 
grace  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  will  of  notan 
was  able  either  to  resist  or  to  obey  it;  (5)  it  is 
semi-Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died  or  shed  his 
blood  for  all  men  without  exception.  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.  condemned  these  theses  in  1653  in  the  bull 
Cum  occasione.  Although  this  bull  was  confirmed 
neither  by  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  nor  by  par- 
liament, it  was  sent  to  the  different  dioceses  for 
subscription,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
Jansenists  declared  their  willingness  to  condenm 
the  five  theses  in  their  heretical  sense,  but  not  as 
propositions  of  Jansen.  Most  of  the  Jansenists  ad- 
mitted the  infallibility  of  the  pope  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  not  as  to  facts  of  merely  human  knowl- 
edge. In  1654  the  pope  declared  that  these 
condemned  theses  were  really  in  Jansen's  Augus- 
tinus,  and  that  their  condenmation  as  the  teach- 
ing of  Jansen  would  have  to  be  subscribed  on 
pain  of  deprivation.  Under  these  circumstances 
hundreds  of  the  "  party  of  grace  "  signed  the 
condemnation. 
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In  1654  a  priest  at  St.  Sulpioe,  in  Paris,  refused 
absolution  to  the  duke  of  Liancourt  because  of  his 
protection  of  a  priest  who  had  refused 
4.  Arnsald  subscription.  Thereupon  Antoine  Ar- 
aad  PiMcaL  nauld  (q.v.)  published  his  Lettre  a  une 
penanne  de  qualiU^  from  which  two 
propositions  were  immediately  extracted  by  his 
opponents:  (1)  The  grace  of  God,  without  which 
we  can  not  do  anything  good,  had  left  Peter  at  the 
time  when  he  denied  the  Lord;  (2)  since  not  every- 
body can  convince  himself  that  the  five  condemned 
theses  are  in  Jansen,  a  submission  of  respectful 
silence  under  the  papal  decision  suffices;  the  sub- 
nussi<m  of  faith  can  not  be  required  for  the  fact. 
Amauld  was  expelled  from  the  Sorbonne  (1656), 
and  eighty  doctors  went  out  with  him  rather  than 
sign  his  excommunication.  At  this  time  Blaise 
Pascal  (q.v.)  sent  forth  his  LeUrea  d  un  pratnncial, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  attacked  the  Thomists  for 
opposing  the  teachings  of  Jansen  and  Amauld, 
while  they  themselves,  according  to  him,  with  their 
mechanical  view  of  predestination,  really  shared 
their  views.  In  the  following  letters  he  attacked  the 
eamistry  and  moral  theology  of  the  Jesuits.  But 
Louis  XIV.  was  intent  upon  thoroughly  eradicating 
Jansenism.  In  1660,  at  an  assembly  of  the  French 
clergy,  a  formulary  was  prepared  which  condemned 
the  five  propositions  of  Jansen,  and  subscription 
was  again  required  not  only  from  the  clergy,  but 
now  from  nuns  as  well.  Those  who  refused  were 
imprisoned.  De  Sacy,  one  of  the  most  excellent  men 
of  the  Port  Royal  group,  in  the  Bastile.  Amauld 
msistnd  upon  the  distinction  between  fait  and  droitf 
though  in  1656  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  constitution 
Ad  wanelam  beati  Petri  sedem^  had  again  laid  down 
the  "  fact  "  that  Jansen  had  taught  the  five  theses 
in  an  objectionable  sense.  In  1664  he  issued  a 
new  constitution  in  which  he  required  all  clergy 
to  accept  by  a  new  signature  the  papal  pronounce- 
menU  of  1642,  1653,  and  1656.  Four  bishops  would 
promise  no  more  as  to  the  fact,  and  a  number  of 
others  signed  with  reservations  intended  to  protect 
the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  The  strength  of  the 
oppositioa  impressed  both  the  CXiria  and  the  king. 
.\fter  some  hesitation,  the  distinction  between  faxi 
Aod  dmii  and  the  possibility  of  a  '^  respectful 
•^lenee  "  was  admitted  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  in 
1668,  and  thus  a  temporary  peace  was  established. 
This  **  peace  of  Clement  IX."  was  evidently  a  defeat 
for  the  Curia,  which  practically  admitted  that  the 
BtoatioD  was  beyond  its  control  unless  it  was 
supported  by  the  secular  arm. 

Tht  dissensions  were  revived  by  the  publication 
of  Quemers  Nouveau  Testament  enfranfais  avec  dea 
re  flexions  morales   (1693),   which  was 
S-  Quswial   dedicated   to   Noailles,   at   that   time 
The  Bull    bishop  of  ChAlons.      But   before  the 
Uoifviitiit.  development  of  this  new  stage,  Jan- 
senism of  the  older  period  had  come  to 
an  end.    Louis  XIV.  became  more  and  more  jealous 
of  his  authority  and  inclined  to  assure  the  pardon 
of  his   sins  by  the   persecution  of  heretics.     He 
s  vailed  himself  of  a  dissension  which  had  broken 
9jt   anxMig  the  Jansenists  themselves,  by  urging 
Pripp  Clement  XI.  to  adopt  severe  measures  against 
tr«in.      The  pope  was  glad  to  seise  an  opportunity 
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to  assert  his  authority  over  the  Galilean  Church, 
and  issued  the  bull  Vineam  Domini  (1705)  in  which 
the  five  theses  of  Jansen  were  unconditionally  con- 
demned. The  nims  of  Port  Royal  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  bull,  and  their  convent  was  suppressed 
in  1709  and  destroyed  a  year  later.  In  the  mean 
time  Cardinal  de  Noailles  had  become  archbishop 
of  Paris.  By  his  protection  of  Quesners  "  New 
Testament "  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  influenced  the  pope  to  condemn  certain 
propositions  which  Le  Tellier,  the  Jesuit  confessor 
of  the  king,  had  selected  from  the  New  Testament 
of  Quesnel.  Thereupon  the  pope  issued,  in  1713, 
the  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  101  propositions 
from  Quesnel  were  condemned  as  Jansenistic  or 
otherwise  heretical.  Among  these,  however,  were 
not  only  some  which  may  be  found  almost  literally 
in  Holy  Scripture  and  in  Augustine,  but  even  some 
substantially  identical  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  as,  for  instance,  the  second,  "  The 
grace  of  Jesus  CJhrist  is  necessary  for  all  good  works; 
without  it  nothing  (truly  good)  can  be  done  ";  the 
twenty-sixth,  "  No  grace  is  imparted  except 
through  faith ";  the  twenty-ninth,  "  Outside  of 
the  Church  no  grace  is  given  ";  and  the  fifty-first, 
"  Faith  justifies  when  it  is  operative,  but  it  is  opera- 
tive only  through  love."  The  bull  was  laid  before 
the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  and  accepted  by 
the  majority.  Noailles  prohibited  the  book;  but 
before  he  accepted  the  bull,  he  asked  the  pope  for 
several  explanations.  The  parliament  obeyed  the 
order  of  the  king  to  enter  the  bull  in  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  reservation,  however,  that 
its  views  regarding  excommunication  should  not 
interfere  with  loyalty  to  the  king.  The  Sorbonne 
split  into  different  parties,  and  some  of  its  most 
prominent  teachers  were  banished  from  Paris  or 
lost  their  right  of  voting.  The  king,  intolerant  of 
resistance,  thought  of  settling  the  matter  by  a 
national  council,  but  the  pope  would  not  hear  of 
so  risky  a  measure;  and  at  his  death  in  1715, 
Louis  XIV.  left  the  Jansenist  question  in  the  great- 
est confusion  and  bitterness  of  feeling. 

The  successor  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  frivolous  duke 

of  Orleans,  cared  for  neither  party,  considering  the 

principles  of  both  equally  foolish.    The 

6.  Accept-    exiles  were  allowed  to  retiun,  and  the 
ants  and    Sorbonne  withdrew  its  half-hearted  ac- 

Appellants.  ceptance  of  the  bull  UnigenUus.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  pope  threatened  Noailles 
with  deprivation  and  even  excommunication.  But 
now  a  number  of  hitherto  submissive  bishops  began 
to  ask  for  explanations,  and  in  1717  several  of  them 
appealed  from  the  pope  and  his  bull  to  a  future 
general  council.  These  were  called  Appellants,  in 
distinction  from  the  Acceptants,  who  accepted  the 
bull.  Almost  twenty  bishops,  the  faculty  of  Paris 
and  two  other  theological  faculties,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  secular  and  monastic  clergy  joined  the 
cause  of  the  Appellants.  They  were  stigmatized 
as  Jansenists  by  their  opponents,  though  in  some 
cases  unjustly.  Noailles  also  took  the  part  of  the 
Appellants,  after  a  vain  attempt  at  mediation* 
The  party  of  the  Acceptants  was  headed  by  Mailly, 
archbishop  of  Reims.  But  Dubois,  the  favorite 
of  the  regent,  was  ambitious  of  a  cardinal's  hat. 
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and  took  sides  against  the  Appellants;  and  Louis 
XV.,  led  by  his  former  teacher,  Cardinal  Fleury, 
oppressed  them  in  every  way.  Noailles  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  (1728),  and  in  1730  the  bull  was 
formally  registered  as  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 

A  young  Jansenist  clergyman,  Francois  de  P&ris, 

had  died  in  1727  as  a  result  of  his  ascetic  practises, 

with  his  '*  appeal "  in  his  hand,  and 

7.  Convolu-  some  miraculous  cures  performed  at 

tionists.  his  grave  were  looked  upon  as  a  divine 
confirmation  of  the  cause  of  the  Ap- 
pellants; even  children  fell  into  convulsions  and 
trances  on  his  grave,  prophesying  and  testifying 
against  the  bull.  Infidels  were  carried  away  by 
the  fanaticism  of  the  thousands  who  knelt  at  the 
grave  of  Pdris  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  M6dard. 
In  1732  the  king  ordered  the  graveyard  to  be  closed; 
but  portions  of  earth  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  grave  were  equally  efficacious,  and  the  number 
of  convulsionary  prophets  of  coming  ruin  to  Church 
and  State  continued  to  increase  until  the  movement 
ended  in  strife,  and  sometimes  in  moral  disorder, 
after  giving  occasion  to  the  skeptics  to  draw  con- 
clusions unfavorable  to  the  miracles  of  Christianity. 

The  Jansenists  of  the  first  generation  had  en- 
deavored to  enforce  the  practise  of  confession  to 
the  parish  priest,   not  to  friars  and 

8.  Close     Jesuits,  but  the  subsequent  persecu- 

of  Con-  tion  compelled  them  to  confess  to 
troversies.  appellant  priests.  On  their  death-bed, 
however,  they  had  to  confess  to  their 
regular  pastor  if  they  wished  to  be  buried  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  Beaumont,  archbishop  of  Paris,  resolved 
to  refuse  the  last  rites  of  the  Church  to  all  those 
who  produced  no  evidence  that  they  had  confessed 
when  in  health  to  their  parish  priest.  When  a 
priest  in  1752  accordingly  refused  absolution  to  an 
Appellant,  the  archbishop  was  simmioned  before 
parliament  and  threatened  with  confiscation  of  his 
revenues.  Most  of  the  bishops  took  the  side  of 
the  archbishop,  in  defense  of  the  unrestricted 
right  of  the  Church  to  control  the  sacraments,  while 
other  parliaments  took  sides  with  that  of  Paris, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  trying  to  protect  citizens 
against  clerical  oppression.  In  1753  the  king  forbade 
the  parliament  to  meddle  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  its  members  were  dispersed  and  banished; 
but  in  the  following  year  they  were  recalled,  al- 
though they  still  insisted  upon  their  rights,  and 
the  archbishop  who  still  refused  absolution  to 
Appellants  was  exiled.  The  bishops,  supported  by 
the  king,  requested  the  decision  of  the  pope,  who 
now  manifested  considerably  more  caution  in  regard 
to  the  bull  Unigenitua  by  refusing  the  sacraments 
only  to  such  Appellants  as  were  recognized  as  such 
publicly  and  by  law.  The  king  referred  grievances 
concerning  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments  to  spiritual 
courts,  but  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  secular 
courts.  The  dissensions  of  Jansenism  ceased  only 
with  the  excitement  preceding  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  literature  on  these  disputes  from 
the  time  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  comprises  three 
or  four  thousand  volumes  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  of  Paris. 

(Paul  Tbchackebt.) 
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JANSENIST  CHURCH  IN  HOLLAND. 

Contributory  Causes  of  the  Schism  of  1702  (f  1). 

Its  Immediate  Occasion  (f  2). 

History  (f  3). 

Differences  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  (f  4). 

The  doctrines  of  Jansenism  (see  Jansen,  Cor- 
nelius, Jansenism)   left  no  permanent  trace  in 
Belgium  or  in  France,  but  in  Holland 
I.  Con-     there  has  been  for  more  than  two  oen- 
tributory    turies  a  church  popularly  called  Jan- 
Causes     senist.    Its  adherents  reject  the  name, 
of  the      rightly    calling    themselves    the    Old 
Schism     Catholic  Church  of  Holland,  since  the 
of  1702.     schism  among  the  Dutch  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  1702,  to  which  they  owe  their 
origin,  sprang  from  the  adherence  of  the  Dutch 
clergy  to  the  privileges  of  their  church  rather  than 
from   dogmatic   principles.     The    first    bishop    in 
Holland  was  Willibrord  (q.v.),  consecrated  bishop 
of  Utrecht  by  Pope  Sergius  I.  in  695.    Among  his 
successors  were  not  a  few  who  opposed  the  growing 
tendency  to  regard  the  pope  as  the  unrestricted 
governor  of  all  Christendom.   The  bishop  of  Utrecht 
was  originally  chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  in  1145 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III.  confirmed  the  right  to 
the  chapter  of  St.  Martin's  Cathedral.    The  choice 
was  not  always  accepted  by  Rome.     In  1559  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
then  ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  the  pope  elevated 
Utrecht  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric  with  five 
suffragan  sees,  and  it  was  then  agreed  by  pope 
and  king  that  the  latter  should  select  the  bishops, 
to  be  confirmed   by  the  pope.     Nine  years   later 
the  War  of  Liberation  broke  out,  lasting  for  eighty 
years,  and  involved  the  Roman  Catholics  in  many 
difficulties.    Though  they  joined  with  the  Protes- 
tants  in  fighting   against  the  Spanish  yoke,  they 
were  mistrusted,  and  about  1573  the  pubHc  exer- 
cise of  Catholic  worship  was  forbidden — a  prohi- 
bition which  remained  in  force  till  the  revolution 
of  1795.    As  the  incumbents  of  the  episcopal  sees 
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<lied,  it  WB8  found  diflBcuh  to  fiU  their  places.  Sa»- 
hoid  Voomeer,  chosen  general  vicar  by  the  Utrecht 
chapter  in  1583,  after  the  death  of  the  archbishop 
in  1580,  was  consecrated  archbishop  by  the  pope  in 
1602,  but  with  the  title  archbishop  of  Philippi. 
His  successors  were  chosen  and  consecrated  in  the 
same  way.  Under  the  fifth  of  them,  Petnis  Ckxlde 
(consecrated  1689),  occurred  the  schism. 

More  fonnidable  opponents  than  the  Protestants 
had  appeared  against  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 

Holland.     During  the  turbulent  con- 

2.  Its       ditions  of  the  long  war  the  country 

Immediate  had  been  invaded  by  "  regular  **  clergy 

OocaskML   especially  by  the  Jesuits  after  1590, 

who  accused  the  Dutch  clergy  of  the 
Janaenistic  heresy.  In  1697,  during  the  negotia- 
tions of  peace  at  Ryswik,  there  appeared  an  anony- 
mous treatise  in  French,  soon  siterward  also  in 
Latin,  and  some  years  later  in  Dutch,  under  the  title 
*'  Short  Memorial  concerning  the  Condition  and 
PfQgiess  of  Jansenism  in  Holland."  Some  copies 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Codde,  who  hastened  to  send 
the  book  to  Rome  with  an  apology.  He  was  de- 
dared  innocent  in  Rome,  although  there  was  no 
end  of  insinuations.  Since  Alexander  VII.  had  issued 
his  constitution  against  the  so-called  five  theses 
of  Janaen  in  1656,  the  accusation  implied  that  the 
accused  was  suspected  of  agreeing  with  the  five 
condemned  theses,  or  of  refusing  to  believe  that 
Jansen  had  taught  those  theses  in  his  Atigustinus, 
and  thereby  given  rise  to  the  heresy  condemned 
bv  the  church.  Codde  and  his  subordinate  eccle- 
sialics  could  easily  defend  themselves  against  the 
charge  of  agreeing  with  the  content  of  the  con- 
demned theses,  although  the  former  did  not  express 
himself  on  the  question  whether  Jansen  had  really 
taught  them  or  not.  But  since  the  decision  of 
Alexander,  this  point  involved  the  absolute  suprem- 
acy and  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  the  Jesuits 
were  intent  upon  having  this  question  decided. 
Codde  was  sunmioned  to  Rome  in  1700,  and  in 
1702  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy.  There  was 
i:reat  eoostemation  in  Holland  when  it  was  learned 
that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  office,  and  still 
more  when  Theodor  de  Kock,  his  opponent,  was 
appointed  general  vicar.  The  estates  took  the  part 
of  Codde  and  forced  his  opponents  to  let  him  return 
to  HoUaod,  where  he  arrived  in  1703.  The  ques- 
tion now  was,  what  attitude  would  Codde,  the 
Doteh  clergy,  and  the  Utrecht  chapter  assume. 
If  they  accepted  Codde's  dismissal,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Utrecht  church  was  necessarily  abolished . 
Codde  himself,  from  love  of  peace,  remained  until 
hi*  death  in  a  passive  attitude,  stedfastly  asserting 
his  rights  and  those  of  his  church,  but  refraining 
from  exercising  them.  A  large  party  of  the  Dutch 
ciergy  and  laity,  however,  remained  faithful  to  him, 
although  another  part  followed  De  Kock.  Thus 
Codded  dismissal  led  to  a  schism  in  the  Dutch  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  which  has  never  been  healed. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  church  of  the 
Jaosenists,  as  Codde's  party  was  now  called,  would 
decrease  in  numbers  after  Rome  had  spoken.  Ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  higher  ecclesiastics,  the  church  of 
Utrecht  was  on  the  point  of  extinction,  when  aid 
in  ao  unexpected  manner.    Several  French 


clergymen  who  refused  to  sign  the  bull  UnigenUua 
in  1713  (see  Jansen,  Cornelius,  Jansenism)  sought 
refuge  on  Dutch  soil.  Moreover,  in 
3.  History.  1719,  Dom  Maria  Varlet  (chosen  bishop 
of  Babylon  in  1718  and  consecrated  as 
bishop  of  Ascalon  Feb.  19,  1719)  spent  some  time 
in  Amsterdam  before  he  undertook  his  journey  to 
the  Orient.  In  Amsterdam  be  hecame  acquainted 
with  ecclesiastics  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  and 
was  active  in  their  behalf.  He  had  hardly  reached 
the  Orient  when  the  pope  suspended  him  as  a  Jan- 
senist.  He  then  returned  to  Holland,  where  the 
Utrecht  chapter  in  1723  had  elected  ComeUs 
Steenoven  as  archbishop  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church.  In  1724  Bishop  Varlet 
consecrated  him.  The  pope,  of  course,  immediately 
put  Steenoven  under  the  ban,  but  the  Utrecht 
church  was  saved  from  extinction.  Steenoven  died 
in  1725,  and  was  succeeded  by  Barchman  Wuytiers 
(d.  1733),  who  was  followed  by  Theodor  van  der 
Croon  (d.  1739),  both  consecrated  by  Varlet.  The 
Utrecht  church  soon  recognized  the  danger  of 
making  its  continuance  dependent  upon  the  life 
of  a  single  bishop,  and  consequently  Hieronymus 
de  Bock  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Haarlem  in  1742, 
and  B.  J.  Bijevelt  bishop  of  Deventer  in  1758. 
Several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  pope  failed.  A 
serious  danger  threatened  the  Old  Catholic  Church 
in  Holland  under  the  administration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  king,  Louis  Bonaparte  (1806-10),  and 
under  the  regime  of  Emperor  Napoleon  (1810-13), 
who  contemplated  prohibiting  the  election  of  a 
new  Old  Catholic  bishop;  but  this  danger  passed 
with  the  restitution  of  the  independence  of  Holland, 
and  in  1814  W.  van  Os  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  and  in  1819  Johannes  Bon  bishop  of 
Haarlem  (see  Episcopacy,  III.).  The  difficulties 
which  threatened  the  church  under  King  William  I. 
and  King  William  II.,  who  desired  to  establish  a 
concordat  with  the  pope,  passed  as  soon  as  the 
agreement  failed.  The  law4X>nceming  church  asso- 
ciations enacted  in  1853  assured  entire  freedom  to 
all  ecclesiastical  organizations,  including  the  Old 
Catholics.  In  this  way  the  small  church  has  grad- 
ually increased  its  members  from  5,000  to  almost 
8,000,  and  its  parishes  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
six.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Old  Catholic  bishops 
disapproved  the  dogma  of  the  inunaculate  concep- 
tion in  1854,  and  that  of  papal  infallibility  in  1870. 
The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Old 
Catholics  of  Holland  and  their  Roman  Catholic  op- 
ponents are  the  following:  (1)  The  Old 
4.  Differ-  Catholic  Church  considers  the  deposi- 
ences  from  tion  of  Archbishop  Codde  illegal,  and 
the  Roman  assorts  that .  in  spite  of  the  Reforma- 
Catholic  tion  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  its 
Church,  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  existed 
without  interruption,  and  has  continuously  retained 
its  right  to  administer  its  own  affairs  as  a  national 
church,  independent  of  the  church  in  Rome.  (2) 
It  refuses  to  sign  the  formula  of  Pope  Alexander 
VII.,  unless  permitted  to  make  a  distinction  between 
a  signature  quoad  jus  and  quoad  fartum;  namely, 
between  the  question  whether  the  five  incriminated 
theses  were  heretical,  and  the  question  whether 
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Jansen  had  taught  them  io  a  heretical  sense.  (3) 
It  rejects  the  bull  UnigenituSf  since  this  bull  val- 
idates the  moral  83rBtem  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  importance  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  of  Holland  for  all  Roman  Cath- 
olic Christendom  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  monument  of  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  centuries, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  it  has  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  When  the  Old  Catholic  spirit 
was  aroused  in  Germany  in  opposition  to  the  dogma 
of  infallibility  in  1870,  and  the  necessity  of  a  bishop 
for  the  newly  organized  Old  Catholic  Church  was 
felt,  it  was  H.  Heykamp,  the  Old  Catholic  bishop  of 
De venter,  who,  in  1873,  consecrated  J.  H.  Reinkens 
bishop  of  the  German  Old  Catholics.  See  Old 
Cathoucs.  (J.  A.  Gerth  van  Wijk.) 

Bibliography:  C.  P.  Hoynck  a  Papendreoht,  Hiat.  eccle- 
tiae  UUrajectinae,  Mechlin,  1725;  T.  BackhuAUs.  Bewija- 
Sehrift,  3  vols..  Utrecht.  1726-30;  M.  Q.  Dupao  de  Belle- 
garde,  Hiat.  abr^fe  de  I'^liae  mMropolUaine  d'Utreeht,  ib. 
1852;  J.  W.  Neale,  Hiat.  of  the  ao-caUed  Janaeniet  Church 
of  Holland,  London,  1858;  R.  Bennink  Jaiuucnius,  Ge- 
achiedenia  der  Oud-Roomach-Katholieke  Kerk  in  Nederland, 
The  Ha^ue.  1870;  F.  Nippold,  Die  rdmiach-katholiaehe 
Kirehe  .  .  .  der  Niederlande,  Leipsic.  1877;  J.  A.  van 
Beek,  Geaehiedenia  der  hoUandache  Kerk,  Rotterdam,  1886; 
Neerlandia  Catholica,  Utrecht.  1888;  J.  de  Huller,  Bij- 
drage  tot  de  geaehiedenia  van  het  Utrechtache  Schiama,  The 
Hague,  1892;  W.  P.  C.  Knuttel,  De  Toeatand  der  neder- 
landache  Katholieken,  2  vols.,  ib.  1892-94;  J.  Meyhoffer. 
Le  Martyrologe  proteatant  dee  Paya-Baa,  14^3-1697^  The 
Hajnie.  1907.  The  literature  of  the  church  ia  given  by  J. 
A.  van  Beek,  Lijat  van  boeken  uitgeven  in  de  Oud-Katho- 
lieke  Kerk,  3  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1892-93.  Much  of  the 
literature  imder  Jasbenibu  ia  pertinent,  e^;.,  the  work  of 
Tregelles. 

JANSSEN,  yOns'sen,  JOHANNES:  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Xanten  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Cleves)  Apr.  10, 
1829;  d.  at  Frankfort  Dec.  24,  1891.  He  studied 
at  MUnster,  Louvain,  Bonn,  and  Berlin  from  1849 
to  1853  (Ph.D.,  Bonn,  1853),  and  was  professor  of 
history  in  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort  from  1854 
until  his  death.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1860,  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  House  of 
Deputies  in  1875-76,  was  created  a  domestic  prelate 
to  the  pope  and  an  apostolic  prothonotary  in  1880. 
His  theological  position  was  so  ultramontanistic 
as  to  evoke  sharp  criticism  from  Protestant  his- 
torians for  his  partizan  views  of  the  moral,  economic, 
and  religious  results  of  the  Reformation.  Of  his 
many  books  the  chief  is  the  monumental  Geschichte 
des  devUschen  V dikes  sett  dem  Auagang  dea  MiUelaUera 
(8  vols.,  Freiburg,  1879-94),  the  last  three  edited 
and  completed  by  L.  Pastor;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  A. 
Mitchell  and  A.  M.  Christie,  Hist,  of  the  German 
People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages^  12  vols., 
London,  1896-1907;  Pastor  has  also  reedited  the 
whole  work,  and  has  supervised  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  monographs  in  defense  of  it  under  the 
title  Erlduterungen  und  Ergdmungen  zu  Janssens 
Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  (6  vols.,  Freiburg, 
1898-1908).  Janssen  replied  to  his  critics  in  his 
An  meine  Kritiker  (Freiburg,  1882)  and  Bin  zweites 
Wort  an  meine  Kritiker  (1883). 

Bibliographt:  L.  Pastor,  Johannea  Janaaen,  18i9~91,  ein 
LebenabUd,  Freiburg,  1893;  F.  Meister,  Erinnerung  an 
Johann  Janaaen,  Frankfort,  1896. 

JANNSENS,  ERASMUS  (ERASMUS  JOHAN- 
NES):     Dutch    Unitarian    theologian;     b.    about 


1540;  d.  at  Clausenburg  (220  m.  e.s.e  of  Budapest) 
1596.  He  became  rector  of  the  college  at  Antwerp 
in  1576,  but  because  of  his  Socinian  teaching  was 
compelled  by  William  of  Orange  to  resign  and  go 
into  exile.  He  became  rector  of  the  college  at  Em- 
den,  and  in  1579  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  there 
seemed  prospects  of  lai^r  religious  liberty.  But 
his  Clara  demonstratio  Antichristum  immediate  post 
mortem  apostolorum  coepissi  regnare  in  ecdesia 
Christi  (n.p.,  1584)  caused  him  new  trouble,  and  he 
emigrated  to  Cracow  in  Poland.  A  disputation 
with  Faustus  Socinus  Nov.  29-30, 1584,  led  to  Jans- 
sens' De  unigeniti  filii  Dei  existentia  (Cracow,  1595). 
A  little  later  Janssens  withdrew  his  opposition  to 
the  Unitarian  doctrine,  being  offered  the  pastorate 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Clausenburg,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  dosed  his  life. 

His  s3rstem  of  theology  is  stated  in  his  Antithesis  doc- 
trincB  Christi  et  Antichristi  de  uno  vera  Deo  (n.p.,  1583; 
reprinted  with  refutation  by  J.  Zanchius,  Neustadt, 
1586).  He  was  author  also  of  Scriptum  quo  causas 
propter  quae  vita  cetema  contingat  complectitur  (1589), 
and  furnished  the  part  on  the  prophets  in  the  Latin 
Bible  of  Tremellius  and  Junius  (Frankfort,  1579). 

Bibuoorapbt:  C  .  Sandius,  Bibliolheca  anHtriniiariorum, 
passim,  Freistadt,  1684;  J.  N.  Paquot,  Mhnoiraa  pour 
aervir  h  Vhiat,  litUrairn  de  .  .  .  Paya-Baa,  vii.  328-333. 
18  vols.,  Louvain.  1763-70;  J.  C.  A.  Hoefer,  NouveUe  6i- 
ographie  g^UnUe,  xxvi.  357,  Paris,  1861.  . 

JANUARIUS,  SAINT:  The  patron  saint  of  Naples; 
b.,  according  to  tradition,  either  at  Naples  or  Bene- 
vento  about  the  middle  of  the  third  oentuxy;  mar- 
tyred at  Puteoli  Sept.  19  (according  to  other  ac- 
counts. May  1  or  2,  Oct.  19,  or  Dec.  16),  305. 
Within  a  century  after  his  death  his  relics  are  said 
to  have  been  translated  to  a  church  before  the 
gates  of  Naples,  whence  they  were  taken,  about 
820,  to  Benevento  (the  head  being  left  in  Naples), 
and  were  finally  interred  in  a  church  of  Benevento 
in  1129.  Since  1497  they  have  rested  in  the  Janu- 
arius  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  the  head 
and  two  glass  flasks  said  to  contain  his  blood  being 
in  the  Capelladi  Tesoro  of  the  same  structure. 
The  famous  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  in  the  flasks  when  brought  near  the  head  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  first  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  abimdantly  confirmed  since  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  by  Pius  II.  (Aeneas  Syl- 
vius), the  physician  Angelus  CTato  (1474),  the  Bol- 
landists  Henschen  and  Papebroch  (Mar.  10,  1661), 
and  the  Bollandist  Stilting  (Aug.  21,  1754);  cf.  the 
accoimt  of  J.  P.  Peters,  in  American  Church  Magor 
zinCf  Aug.  or  Sept.,  1902.  It  occurs  three  times  a 
year — on  the  first  Saturday  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
on  Sept.  19  and  Dec.  16,  between  9  and  10  a.m. 
"  According  as  the  liquefaction  is  rapid  or  slow  it 
is  considered  a  good  or  evil  omen  for  the  ensuing 
year.''  (Baedeker.)  Other  miracles  are  also  re- 
lated as  occurring  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
connection  with  this  phenomenon.  There  are  other 
less  important  saints  and  beatified  of  the  same  name. 

BiBLioGRAraY:  The  early  Acta  and  TVonsioito.  with  com- 
ment.  are  in  ASB,  Sept.,  vi.  762-894.  A  list  of  litera- 
ture is  given,  Potthast,  Wegweiaer,  p.  1385.  Ccnuult: 
Kirwan's  Romaniam  at  Home,  pp.  81-94,  New  Yoric,  1852: 
J.  Peter,  La  LSgende  de  S.  Janvier,  Lausanne.  1884;  E. 
Gothein,  Die  Culturentwidklung  SUd-'HaUana,  pp.  112- 
142.  BxesUu.  1886. 
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JAPAN. 


T.  Thm  Coontry  and  People. 
IL  NatW*  ReliKion*. 
I.Shinto. 

luChnneCer  (I  1). 

lU  Obwuimtion  by  Buddhism  (S  2). 

JtM  ReriTml  (|  3). 

Its  WritincB  nnd  CoflmoRony  (f  4). 

Its  Wonhip  and  Sects  (f  6). 
2.  Bviddhisn. 

Its  Eetabliahment  in  Japan  (f  1). 

Its    Dominance.  Decline,   and  Re- 
covery (f  2). 

Buddhist  SecU  (|  3). 

Modern  Doctrinal  Basis  (f  4). 


m.  Christianity  in  Japan. 
1.  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

Introduction    under    St.    Francis 
Xavier  (|  1). 

Conditions    Favorins   Christianity 
(§2). 

Beginnings  of  Persecution  (f  3). 

Dissensions  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics (f  4). 

Persecution  under  leyasu  (f  5). 

Period  of  Exclusion  of  Christianity 
(16). 

Renewed  Missionary  Efforts  (f  7). 

Modem   Roman  Catholic  Missions 
(5  8). 


Results  (S  9). 

2.  Missions  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Initiation  by  Nicolai  Kasatldn  (|  1). 
Restilts  (S  2). 

3.  Protestant  Missions. 
Beginnings  m  1869  (S  1). 
Alternating  Advance  and  Reaction 

(12). 
The  Advance.  1873-88  (f  3). 
The  ObRUdes  Encountered  ((  4). 
The  Reaction  of  1889  (f  6). 
The  New  Advance  since  1899  ((  6). 
Harmony  of  Protestant  Effort  ((  7). 
General  Restilts  (S  8). 


L  The  Country  and  People:  [Japan,  called  by  its 
own  pec^le  Nihon  or  Nippon,  consists  of  a  chain  of 
nearly  4,000  islands,  of  which  about  500  are  in- 
habited, in  the  western  Pacific,  reaching  from 
Formosa  to  the  Kurile  Isles,  or  from  22*"  to  51° 
north  latitude,  a  distance  of  about  2,400  miles, 
and  lying  generally  in  direction  n.e.  to  s.w.  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Its  climate,  consequently, 
ranges  from  the  subtropical  to  the  subarctic. 
Its  central  portion  is  the  most  important,  consisting 
of  the  four  great  islands  (named  from  north  to 
south).  Yeso,  Honshin,  Shikoku,  and  Kiushiu.  Its 
territory,  including  Formosa,  has  an  area  of  162,154 
square  miles  with  a  deeply  indented  coast  line 
nearly  20,000  miles  in  length,  favorably  conditioned 
therefore  for  commerce  by  water.  It  Ib  a  country  of 
high  mountain  ranges,  deep  valleys,  few  plains, 
DO  great  rivers,  many  volcanoes,  and  frequent 
earthquakes,  few  of  which  are  severe.  Its  popula- 
tion, slightly  under  50,000,000,  is  of  varied  stock, 
the  result  oif  the  fusion  of  several  migrations  pos- 
sibly of  Mongol  stock  with  the  original  inhabitants. 
The  Ainu,  found  only  in  the  northern  parts,  seem 
to  represent  the  aborigines.  The  Formosans  betray 
a  strong  Malay  infusion.  The  principal  industries 
are  agriculture  and  the  fisheries,  though  the  devel- 
opment of  mining  and  manufactures  during  the 
last  quarter  century  has  been  enormous.  Its  gov- 
ernment, since  1889,  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  lower  entirely 
elective  by  the  people,  the  upper  partly  elective 
and  partly  appointive.] 

Q.  llatiTe  Religions. — 1.  Shinto:  This  indigenous 
cult  of  Japan  combines  nature  worship,  hero  wor- 
ship, and  reverence  for  ancestors.    At 
1.  Its       times  its  most  distinguishing  character- 
Cliaraotar.  istic  has  been  reverence  for  the  im- 
perial family,  and  the  present  tendency 
is  to  emphasise  this  feature;   nevertheless  through 
kxi|^  periods  of  Japanese  history  the  emperors  were 
ahniost  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
^xtfeme  honor  shown  at  the  present  day  is  largely 
a  growth  of  the  last  forty  years.    The  name  Shinto 
m  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  the  Japanese  i^amt  no 
mirki,  "  Way  of  the  Superior  Beings,''  the  word 
kami  (Chinese  sAtn),  although  employed  by  Chris- 
tians as  the  name  for  God,  being  used  of  super- 
natural   beings — whether    good    or    evil — of    the 
■pirits  of  departed  heroes,  and  even  of  extraordi- 
nary natural  objects.     The  number  of  these  beings 
m  said  to  be  800  myriads.     The  beginnings  of  the 
system  are  lost  in  antiquity;  but  its  oldest  elements 


are  foimd  in  the  worship  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
PhalliciBm  was  once  common,  but  in  recent  times 
the  government  has  caused  most  of  the  symbols  to 
be  removed  from  public  view.  Shinto  combines 
religious  and  non-religious  elements,  the  former 
being  sometimes  so  overshadowed  by  the  latter  as 
to  be  hardly  discemible.  In  its  present  form  it 
has  no  system  of  dogmas,  no  prescribed  code  of 
morals,  and  no  sacred  writings  imless  a  few  semi- 
historical  books  and  some  forms  of  addresses  to  the 
kami  can  be  considered  such. 

Buddhism  came  to  Japan  in  552  a.d.,  and  in  the 
ninth  century  it  taught  that  the  kami  were  avatara 

(reincarnations)    of    Buddhist    saints. 

2.  Its  Ob-  Buddhism  proved  the  stronger  religious 

sonration  element  in  this  combination,  and  most 

by         of  the  prominent  Shinto  shrines,  with 

Buddhism,  the  exception  of  those  at  Ise  and  Izumo, 

were  served  by  Buddhist  priests,  who 
introduced  the  images,  incense,  and  elaborate  ritual 
of  their  worship.  Many  of  the  smaller  shrines  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  there  was  nothing  in  either 
Shinto  or  Buddhism  that  made  it  seem  inconsistent 
for  the  people  to  observe  the  rites  of  both.  While 
every  locality  had  its  Shinto  shrine  where  some 
hero  or  other  superior  being  was  honored  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  community,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  people  were  at  the  same  time  Buddhists  and 
Shintoists.  There  was,  however,  one  marked  dis- 
tinction in  their  conceptions  of  the  two  systems. 
The  chief  concern  of  Shinto  was  with  the  present 
world,  while  Buddhism  busied  itself  more  with 
what  came  after  death.  The  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  commencement  of  public  works  were  pre- 
ceded by  Shinto  rites,  and  infants  were  taken  to 
the  village  shrine  for  consecration  to  the  local  deity; 
but  funerals  and  memorial  services  for  the  dead 
were  conducted  by  Buddhist  priests.  Hence  grave- 
yards were  contiguous  to  Buddhist  temples,  while 
Shintoism  avoided  the  pollution  associated  with 
death.  In  the  rare  cases  where  Shinto  funerals 
were  held,  there  were  usually  additional  Buddhist 
rites. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  movement  began 
for  the  revival  of  ancient  Shinto,  largely  political 

in  its  motives.    It  was  chiefly  conduc- 

8.  Its       ted  by  scholars  who  investigated  old 

Revival,    records  and  embodied   the  results  in 

books  that  advocated  a  return  to 
ancient  ideas  of  government  and  ritual.  Their 
writings,  though  reaching  only  a  small  section  of 
people,   had   an   important   influence   in   bringing 
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about  the  overthrow  of  the  shogunate  in  1868  and 
the  restoration  of  imperial  power.  In  connection 
with  that  great  change  the  ancient  department  of 
Shinto  rites  was  reestablished.  Buddhist  orna- 
ments and  ritual  were  banished  from  the  ancient 
shrines,  a  grant  equal  to  about  $300,000  a  year 
was  made  for  their  maintenance,  and  preachers 
were  sent  out  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  ancient 
beliefs.  This  movement  was  shortlived.  The  de- 
partment of  Shinto  rites  was  degraded  imtil  it 
became  a  subbureau  of  the  home  department,  the 
Buddhists  recovered  many  shrines,  and  in  most 
respects  people  returned  to  their  former  ways.  In 
1899  the  officials  of  the  most  honored  Shinto  shrine, 
that  of  Dai  Jingu  in  Ise,  obtained  the  government's 
consent  to  their  request  that  they  no  longer  be 
considered  as  forming  a  religious  body,  but  as  an 
association  for  performing  rites  in  honor  of  the 
imperial  ancestors  and  for  conducting  patriotic 
ceremonies.  The  tendency  of  recent  years  has 
been  to  consider  Shinto  itself  a  system  for  fostering 
patriotism  and  loyalty.  This  makes  it  possible, 
without  violation  of  the  freedom  of  conscience 
guaranteed  by  the  national  constitution,  to  claim 
that  every  Japanese  ought  to  support  it  and  take 
part  in  its  ceremonies.  While,  however,  the  shrines 
are  not  considered  religious  buildings,  there  are 
frequently  connected  with  them  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  a  religious  character  called  kyOkwaif  the 
name  used  by  Christians  to  designate  a  church. 
The  chief  authority  for  the  cosmogony  and  myth- 
ology of  Shinto  is  the  Kojiki  ("  Records  of  Ancient 

Matters ''),  a  compilation  of  legends 

4.  Its  Wri-  that  was  completed  in  712  a.d.    The 

tinffsand    Nihongi    (''Chronicles    of    Japan"), 

Oosxnoffony.  though  compiled  only  eight  years  later, 

is  much  more  affected  by  Chinese  ideas. 
Tlie  Yengiahiki  describes  the  ritual  as  practised  in 
the  Yengi  era  (901-923)  and  includes  prayers  that 
had  come  down  from  more  ancient  times.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Kojiki,  after  heaven  and  earth  were 
separated  from  the  original  chaos,  three  kami 
came  into  existence  on  the  Heavenly  Plain  and 
afterward  passed  away.  They  were  succeeded  by 
others  imtU  finally  there  came  two  named  Izanagi 
("  Male  who  Invites ")  and  Izanami  ("  Female 
who  Invites  ").  Standing  on  the  bridge  of  Heaven, 
these  two  thrust  a  spear  into  the  liquid  mass  below 
them,  and  as  they  drew  it  back,  the  falling  drops 
became  an  island,  to  which  they  descended.  They 
there  gave  birth  to  the  other  islands  of  Japan  and 
afterward  to  a  number  of  gods  and  goddesses.  The 
birth  of  the  Fire-god  caused  the  death  of  Izanami. 
Izanagi  visited  her  in  the  underworld,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  bringing  her  back  to  earth.  After  his 
return,  as  he  purified  himself  from  the  pollution 
he  had  incurred,  new  deities  were  produced  from 
each  article  of  clothing  and  from  different  parts  of 
his  body.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Ama- 
terasu-0-Mi-Kami,  the  Sun-goddess,  who,  after  a 
quarrel  with  one  of  her  brothers,  withdrew  into  a 
cave,  leaving  the  earth  in  darkness.  The  800  myriad 
deities  lured  her  forth  by  offerings,  dances,  songs, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  mirror  in  which  she  seemed 
to  see  another  being  as  splendid  as  herself.  One  of 
her  descendants  was  Jimmu  TennO,  the  first  em- 


peror of  Japan,  whose  ascension  to  the  throne  is 
said  to  have  occurred  660  b.c. 

A  Shinto  shrine  in  its  purest  form  is  of  very 
simple  architecture,  being  constructed  of  unpainted 

wood  and  thatched  with  bark  or  thin 
6.  Its  Wor-  shingles.     Before  it  is  a  torii  or  de- 
ship  and    tached   portal.     There   is   no   visible 
Sects.      object  of  worship,  but  hidden  within 

the  sanctuary  is  something  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  kami  is  supposed  to  reside.  At  the 
shrine  in  Ise  there  is  a  mirror  said  to  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  Sun-goddess  on  her  grandson  when 
she  sent  him  to  subdue  the  land.  Shrines  where 
mirrors  are  exposed  to  view  and  those  with  tiled 
roofs  or  painted  wood  show  the  influence  of  Bud- 
dhism. Services  consist  chiefly  of  the  recital  of  ancient 
prayers,  the  offering  of  articles  of  food,  and  dancing 
by  priestesses.  Ise  and  other  prominent  shrines 
are  visited  by  lai^  numbers  of  pilgrims,  who  carry 
home  charms  to  be  placed  in  their  household  shrines. 
Shinto  lays  stress  on  ceremonial  purity.  There  is 
no  formulated  system  of  ethics,  such  being  thought 
necessary  only  for  the  inm:ioral  people  of  other 
lands,  while  in  Japan  each  person's  heart  teaches 
him  what  he  ought  to  do.  A  number  of  popular 
sects  have  more  of  the  religious  element  than  has 
the  Shintoism  thus  far  described.  The  Kurozimii, 
TenrikyO,  and  RenunonkyO  sects  are  the  best 
known.  Springing  up  in  the  last  century,  they 
combine  Sldnto,  Buddhist,  and  Confucian  elements. 
Most  of  these  sects  make  much  of  curing  disease 
through  faith  or  by  incantations,  and  at  times  have 
gained  lai^ge  numbers  of  adherents. 

2.  Buddhism:    Buddhism   was   introduced   into 
Japan  in  552  a.d.  when  the  king  of  Kudara,  a 

Korean  state,  sent  to  the  mikado  a 

1.  ItsSs-  golden  image,  some  sutras,  and  other 

tablishmant  religious  objects.    A  temple  was  built 

in  Japan,   and  put  under  the  care  of  the  prime 

minister.  An  epidemic  that  soon  after 
broke  out  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods 
at  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  religion,  and  the 
temple  was  overthrown;  but  it  is  averred  that  all 
attempts  to  destroy  the  image  proved  vain,  so  that 
it  is  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  there  being, 
however,  two  temples,  each  of  which  claims  to 
possess  it.  Priests  and  nuns,  with  images  and 
books,  were  soon  after  sent  from  Korea.  Though 
Buddhism  found  much  favor  at  court,  there  was  a 
strong  party  that  opposed  the  supplanting  of 
Shinto  by  the  foreign  system,  but  an  appeal  to  arms 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Shintoists.  The  new 
religion  made  a  great  gain  when  a  Korean  priest 
claimed  to  recognize  in  the  mikado's  infant  son  the 
reincarnation  of  a  famous  priest  of  China  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  superintend  the  boy's  educa- 
tion. The  prince,  best  known  by  his  posthumous 
name,  Shotoku  Taishi  (572-621),  afterward  became 
regent  and  was  an  earnest  defender  of  Buddhism. 
An  imperial  edict  in  621  made  it  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.  There  were  at  that  time 
forty-six  temples  with  1,385  priests  and  nuns. 
Many  of  these  had  come  from  Korea  and  China, 
countries  which  had  contributed  to  Japan  their 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences  through  the  teachers 
of  Buddhism.    Appreciation  of  the  new  civilisation 
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made  progressive  people  more  ready  to  listen  to 
the  reUgious  doctrines  of  its  representatives. 

Aooeptanoe  of  the  doctrine  that  the  ruler  of  a 
nation  gained  great  merit  by  abdicating  and  becom- 
ing a  monk  vastly  increased  the  in- 
8.  Ita  Dom-  flyenoe  of  the  monasteries,  which  thus 

^^^  became  allied  with  the  imperial  famUy. 
^^^  ^'  The  new  faith  spread  from  the  upper 
Baoovery.  ^  ^^  lower  classes.  Its  progress  was 
more  easy  because  it  did  not  demand 
the  abandonment  of  old  beliefs  and  forms  of  woi^ 
ship.  As  in  other  countries,  Buddhism  could  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  religious  ideas  of  those 
whom  it  desired  to  win.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  the  priest  Kokai  (better  Imown  by 
his  posthumous  title,  KObd  Daishi)  formulated  the 
doctrine  that  the  Shinto  deities  were  avatars  of 
Buddhist  saints,  while  the  classification  of  many 
deified  heroes  as  gangen,  temporary  manifestations 
of  Buddha,  simplified  the  problem  and  provided 
for  the  apotheosis  of  future  emperors  and  great  men. 
Most  of  the  Shinto  shrines  soon  lost  their  former 
simplicity,  images  and  decorations  of  various  kinds 
being  introduced  into  them,  while  the  forms  of  wor- 
sh^  combined  Shinto  and  Buddhist  elements  in  pro- 
portions that  dififered  with  time  and  locality.  Bud- 
dhism became  the  chief  religious  force  in  Japan  and 
gradually  attained  to  great  political  influence  and 
even  military  power.  In  the  Middle  Ages  some  of 
the  monasteries  were  strong  fortresses,  the  monks  of 
which  took  an  active  part  in  war  with  rival  sects  or 
political  enemies.  In  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  these  fortresses  were  destroyed  by  the 
military  leaders,  Nobunaga  and  Hideyoshi,  while 
the  power  of  Buddhism  was  further  weakened  by 
the  success  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.  Under 
the  Tokugawa  shoguns  (1603-1867)  it  was  restored 
to  favor.  The  advent  of  Christian  missions  has  done 
much  to  arouse  the  Buddhist  priests  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Some  of  the 
sects  imitate  Christian  methods,  establishing  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  young  men's  associations,  wo- 
men's societies,  and  charitable  institutions,  while 
many  Buddhist  journals  are  published.  Preachers 
have  been  sent  to  Korea,  China,  Hawaii,  and  Cali- 
fornia, primarily  for  the  sake  of  Japanese  colonists, 
but  also  with  the  hope  of  gaining  converts. 

Japanese  Buddhimn  is  divided  into  many  sects. 
Some  of  these  were  brought  from  China,  while 
others  originated  in  Japan  itself.  Those 
8.  Buddhist  now  in  existence,  with  the  dates  of 
Sects.  their  establishment,  are  as  follows: 
Tendai  (three  subsects),  805;  Shingon 
(two  subsects),  806;  Yuzu  Nembutsu,  1127;  Jodo 
(three  siibfiects),  1174;  Rinzai  (nine  subsects), 
1168;  Shin,  also  caUed  Monto  or  Ikko  (ten  subsects), 
1224;  Soto,  1227;  Nichiren  or  Hokke  (seven  sub- 
sects),  1253;  Ji,  1276;  Obaku,  1650.  The  Rinsai, 
Soto,  and  Obaku  sects  are  offshoots  from  the  old 
Zen  sect,  by  whose  name  they  are  sometimes  called. 
The  word  zen  signifies ''  contemplation,"  the  earnest 
followers  of  this  system  giving  much  time  to  medita- 
tion, or  rather  to  an  attempt  to  induce  a  sort  of 
hypnotic  condition  in  which  there  is  a  complete 
absence  of  thought.  The  Zen  sects  together  with 
the  Tendai  and  Shingon  are  sometimes  called  the 


learned  sects,  as  they  have  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  texts.  The 
sects  having  the  most  influence  with  the  people  at 
the  present  time  are  the  Jodo,  Shin,  and  Nichiren. 
The  name  of  the  first  signifies  "  Pure  Land."  It 
teaches  that  Amida  (Amitabha),  the  object  of  its 
worship,  made  a  series  of  vows  to  the  effect  that  on 
attaining  the  state  of  a  Buddha  he  would  create 
a  paradise  into  which  those  who  had  faith  in  him 
should  enter  after  death.  This  faith  is  chiefly 
shown  by  use  of  the  formula  Namu  Amida  BtUau 
("  Hail,  Amida  Buddhal  ").  The  Shin  sect  sprang 
from  the  Jodo,  which  it  rebukes  for  seeking  salva- 
tion through  "  self-effort  depending  on  the  merits 
of  another,"  while  it  teaches  reliance  upon  Amida's 
merit  alone.  This  belief  in  salvation  by  faith,  the 
rejection  of  penance,  fasting,  and  other  forms  of 
asceticism,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  permits 
its  priests  to  marry,  has  caused  the  Shin  sect  to  be 
called  the  Protestantism  of  Japanese  Buddhism. 
The  Nichiren  sect  highly  esteems  charms,  amulets, 
and  pilgrimages.  Its  temples  are  gorgeous  and  the 
services  noisy,  and  its  priests  are  considered  expert 
in  exorcising  demons.  Delighting  in  controversy, 
the  priests  attack  the  doctrines  of  other  sects, 
while  these  declare  that  the  Nichiren  sect  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Buddhinn. 
The  YuEu  Nembutsu  and  the  Ji  sects  have  but  a 
small  following. 

Though  three  extinct  sects  belonged  to  the  Hin- 

aifana  ("  Smaller  Vehicle  "),   Japanese  Buddhism 

of  to-day  belongs  to   the  Biahayana 

4.  Xodem  ("  Greater  Vehicle  ").    The  differences 

Doctrinal  that  divide  the  sects  turn  upon  ab- 
Basis.  struse  metaphysical  and  technical 
points,  and  often  depend  upon  the 
sutras  that  are  held  in  chief  honor,  here  being  one 
point  in  which  the  divisions  of  Buddhism  differ 
from  those  of  Christianity  with  its  one  Bible.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  further  that,  as  very  few  of 
these  books  have  been  translated  into  Japanese, 
they  are  read  only  by  the  priests.  The  common 
people  have  but  slight  knowledge  of  Buddhist  doc- 
trines. Simply  following  the  religious  customs  that 
have  been  handed  down  in  their  families  for  genera- 
tions, they  know  little  about  the  meaning  of  the 
rites  or  the  nature  of  the  beings  that  they  worship. 
The  beliefs  of  the  younger  priests  are  being  greatly 
influenced  by  Western  ideas.  One  resulting  move- 
ment has  taken  the  name  "  New  Buddhiom."  It 
is  an  attempt  to  bring  Buddhist  doctrines,  or 
rather  nomenclature,  into  harmony  with  modem 
thought.  The  doctrines  are  so  explained  as  to  bear 
little  resemblance  to  what  was  formerly  taught; 
and  there  is  an  attempt  to  replace  the  pessimism 
of  Buddhism  by  a  more  hopeful  philosophy.  No 
formulated  system  has  yet  been  constructed,  as 
the  leaders  differ  greatly  among  themselves;  some 
being  atheistic,  some  pantheistic,  while  others 
assert  that  they  believe  in  a  personal  God. 

in.  Christianity  fai  Japan. — l.  Boman  OathoUo 
Missions:  The  Portuguese,  who  had  previously  vis- 
ited the  Liukiu  Islands,  reached  Japan  proper  about 
1542.  Six  years  later  one  of  their  ships  broiight  a 
young  Japanese  named  Yajiro  (the  Paul  Anjiro  of 
the  Jesuit  accounts)  to  Bialaocai  where  he  met  St. 
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FranciB  Xavier.    He  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  college 

in  Goa,  and  there,  with  his  servant  and  another 

Japanese,  was  soon    afterward    bap- 

1.  Intro*    tized.     In   response   to   Yajiro's   en- 

daotion  treaties  that  missionaries  be  sent  to 
St  F       oi    ^  people,  Xavier,  with  Fathers  Cosmo 

XaTler.  ^^^  Torres  and  Brother  Juan  Fernan- 
dez, accompanied  the  three  Japanese 
back  to  their  own  land,  reaching  Kagoshima  Aug.  15, 
1549.  There  they  met  a  favorable  reception,  the 
daimio  (feudal  lord)  of  that  region  authorizing 
them  to  teach  their  religion  and  permitting  his 
subjects  to  become  Christians.  With  Yajiro's  help 
Xavier  prepared  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine 
in  Japanese,  which  he  wrote  out  in  Roman  letters, 
and  since  he  never  learned  much  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  his  direct  evangelistic  work  while 
in  Japan  consisted  chiefly  in  reading  this  book  upon 
the  streets  to  those  who  were  drawn  by  curiosity 
to  see  and  hear  the  foreigner.  About  100  persons 
had  been  baptized  in  Kagoshima  when  the  Buddhist 
priests  stirred  up  the  daimio  to  order  that  no  more 
of  his  people  should  become  Christians  under  pen- 
alty of  death.  After  having  been  in  Kagoshima 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  missionaries  went  to 
Hirado,  where  Xavier  says  that  "  in  a  few  days 
about  100  persons  became  Christians.''  He  and 
Fernandez  then  pushed  on  to  Kyoto,  the  capital, 
where  it  was  their  hope  to  convert  the  rulers  of 
the  land.  That  city  was  so  convulsed  by  civil 
strife  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
They  therefore  returned  to  Yamaguchi,  where  they 
had  spent  a  few  days  on  their  way  to  Kyoto,  and 
where  ere  long  a  number  of  converts  were  secured. 

In  all,  Xavier  spent  only  twenty-seven  months  in 

Japan  before  returning  to  India.     Though  he  led 

the  way  and  inspired  others,  the  real 

2.  Condi-    ^Qjrii  was  done  by  Torres  and  Fer- 

^■^3^;;^^-nandez,  who  spent  the  remainder  of 

t^^^ity. "  ^^eir  lives  in  Japan,  and  by  those  who 
afterward  joined  the  mission.  Many 
circumstances  favored  their  success.  The  Japanese 
were  to  a  remarkable  degree  ready  to  listen  to  new 
doctrines.  Shintoism  had  little  religious  influence; 
Buddhism  was  powerful,  but  its  leaders  were  taking 
an  active  part  in  political  and  military  affairs,  and 
for  this  reason  many  of  the  daimios  were  ready  to 
favor  a  movement  that  seemed  likely  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  arrogant  priesthood.  Some  of  the 
feudal  lords  were  also  desirous  of  attracting  foreign 
commerce.  The  country  had  long  been  vexed  by 
internal  strife;  and  Nobunaga,  the  military  leader 
who,  by  gaining  control  of  the  central  provinces, 
began  the  work  that  finally  resulted  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  country,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Buddhists  and  openly  favored  the  missionaries. 
Among  the  early  converts  were  several  feudal  lords 
and  other  men  of  high  rank.  Some  of  these  con- 
fiscated the  Buddhist  temples,  destroyed  the 
images,  and  compelled  their  subjects  to  be  baptized. 
Christianity  soon  gained  a  strong  foothold  in 
Kiushiu  and  in  the  region  of  Kyoto.  Churches, 
monasteries,  and  schools  were  built,  and  many 
books  of  instruction  or  devotion  were  published. 
In  1583  the  Christian  lords  of  Kiushiu  sent  four 
young  men  on  an  embassy  to  the  pope.    In  1581 


the  Christians  numbered  about  150,000,  and  prob- 
ably the  highest  number  ever  attained  was  300,000 
in  1596. 

Hideyoshi,   who,  soon  after  Nobunaga's  death 

(1582),  gained  control  of  political  affairs,  seemed 

at  first  inclined  to  favor  the  Christians, 

8.  Baffin-  gome  of  whom  were  among  his  leading 

nlnffs  of   Qfgcgfg     Ijj  i5g7^  however,  he  suddenly 

tlon  "  ^^^  "^^°  ^^^  Takayama  Ukon  (the 
Justo  Ucondono  of  the  Jesuit  histo- 
rians), the  most  prominent  of  the  Christians,  and 
ordered  all  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  coimtry 
within  twenty  days.  The  chief  reasons  given  by 
Roman  Catholic  historians  for  this  action  are  the 
scandalous  lives  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  that 
Hideyoshi  was  angered  at  Christian  maidens  who 
would  not  3rield  to  his  lust  and  that  the  refusal  of 
a  Portuguese  captain  to  bring  into  harbor  a  large 
ship  that  he  wished  to  examine  aroused  suspicions. 
Japanese  accounts  say  that  from  the  first  he  had 
considered  Christianity  dangerous  to  the  state  and 
had  only  been  waiting  a  favorable  opportimity  for 
attacking  it,  and  also  that  the  arrogant  demeanor 
of  the  missionaries  enraged  him.  Murdoch  suggests 
that  Hideyoshi  probably  had  no  desire  to  extirpate 
Christianity,  but  only  to  reduce  it  to  the  position 
of  a  serviceable  tool.  However  this  may  be,  he 
postponed  the  time  of  the  missionaries'  departure 
for  six  months,  and  even  then  did  not  insist  upon  the 
enforcement  of  the  decrees,  though  he  pretended 
,to  be  angry  at  the  failure  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
The  missionaries  worked  in  a  less  public  manner 
than  formerly,  but  there  continued  to  be  many 
baptisms. 

Papal  bulls  by  Gregory  XIII.,  Jan.  28,  1585,  con- 
firmed by  Clement  III.,  1600,  had  decreed  that  none 
but  Jesuits  should  go  as  missionaries 

4.  Dissan-  ^  Japan;  and  Philip  II.,  ruler  of  Spain 
^f  **"  and  Portugal,  had  given  the  merchants 
Boman     ^^  ^^®  latter  coimtry  a  monopoly  of 

Oatholios.  ^1^6  ^^^  Japan.  The  Spanish  colo- 
nists in  the  Philippines  and  the  different 
religious  orders  that  had  established  themselves 
there  were  very  restive  under  these  restrictions,  and 
finally  broke  them.  Franciscan  monks,  coming  as 
envoys  from  the  governor  of  the  Philippines,  were 
allowed  by  Hideyoshi  to  reside  in  Kyoto  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  not  attempt  to  teach  their 
religion.  Soon,  however,  they  were  engaged  in 
the  open  propagation  of  Christianity.  Bitter  feeling 
arose  between  the  two  orders,  and  also  between 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  merchants  who  allied 
themselves  respectively  with  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Franciscans.  In  1595  the  pilot  of  a  Spanish  ship 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan  was  pointing  out  on 
a  map  the  wide  possessions  of  his  king.  When  asked 
how  so  many  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  earth 
had  been  brought  under  one  sway,  he  replied :  "  The 
king  first  sends  out  teachers  of  religion.  After  they 
have  gained  the  hearts  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons,  soldiers  are  sent  to  imite  with  these  con- 
verts in  subduing  the  desired  territory."  This 
speech  was  reported  to  Hideyoshi,  who  had  always 
suspected  that  the  missionaries  had  political  ends 
in  view.  Thinking  it  time  to  give  them  another 
warning,  he  ordered  arrests  to  be  made,  and  six 
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Frmneucan  miasionarieB  and  twenty  Japanese  Chris- 
tians were  taken  to  Nagasaki  and  crucified.  A 
new  edict  forbade  any  of  the  daimios  to  become 
Chnstians,  and  ordered  all  missionaries  to  leave  the 
country.  By  dressing  Portuguese  merchants  in  clei^ 
ieal  robes  and  sending  them  on  board  a  ship,  the 
Jesuits  pretended  to  be  obejring  the  command,  and 
thus,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  were  able  to  remain 
concealed  in  Japan. 

Hideyoahi  died  in  1598.  The  missionaries  came 
out  from  their  hiding-places  and  were  reenforced 
by  new  arrivals.  Unfortunately  their 
5.  Peraaea-  work  was  weakened  by  dissensions  be- 
tlaB  xrnder  tween  the  orders.  Augustinians  and 
Dominicans,  as  well  as  Franciscans, 
disregarded  the  papal  prohibitions  and 
to  Japan  from  the  Philippines.  After  a  period 
of  cnril  strife,  leyasu,  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 
line  of  shoguns,  gained  control  of  the  country.  His 
desire  for  commerce  led  him  to  adopt  a  kindly  policy 
toward  the  missionaries;  but  some  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  active  supporters  of  his  enemies,  and 
they  were  also  accused  of  plots  with  foreign  rulers 
to  effect  his  overthrow.  Indeed,  in  all  this  history 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Japan,  the  chief  cause  of 
offidai  opposition  was  the  suspicion  that  its  teachers 
nvre  agents  of  the  European  nations  that  wished 
to  gain  possession  of  Japan.  In  1614  leyasu  or- 
dered the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
suppression  of  Christianity,  and  the  flames  of  pei^ 
aecution  broke  out.  Not  only  missionaries,  but 
many  Japanese  Christians  were  deported,  and  hor- 
rible tortures  were  invented  to  secure  recantation. 
Although  multitudes  apostatized,  there  were  many 
that  stood  firm.  Men,  women,  and  even  little 
children  were  beheaded,  burned  at  the  stake,  or 
crucified.  Bfany  missionaries  also  suffered,  for  they 
had  endeavored  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  even 
thoae  who  had  been  once  expelled  returned  under 
^-arious  disguises  to  face  almost  certain  martyrdom. 
After  leyasu 's  death  (1616)  the  persecution  was 
eootinued  by  his  son,  Hidetada.  The  final  blow 
came  in  the  suppression  (1638)  of  a  rebellion  raised 
by  the  peaaantA  living  in  Shimabara  and  Amakusa. 
Though  largely  a  revolt  against  the  oppression  of 
their  daimios,  the  leaders  were  Christians,  and  they 
fought  under  bankers  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Jesus,  of  Mary,  and  also  of  St.  James,  the  patron 
laint  of  Spain.  The  rebels  seized  an  old  castle, 
where  they  defended  themselves  so  bravely  that 
they  were  put  down  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
When  finally  defeated,  all  of  them  were  put  to  death. 
The  laws  against  Christianity  were  thereafter  en- 
foroed  still  more  strictly,  and  the  country  was  closed 
to  afl  foreigners  except  the  Dutch,  who  were  pei^ 
mitted  under  restrictions  to  have  a  trading-post  in 


For  mofe  than  two  centuries  Japan  refused  to 
have  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.    The  Chris- 
tians were  deprived  of  all  the  sacra- 
6.  Fariod  of  ments  except  baptism.    In  every  town 
*J^^T^  was  posted  a  notice  saying  '*  The  evil 
tiaaitr      *^^  called  Christian  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited," and  offering  rewards  for  infor- 
mation against  believers.    Every  householder  was 
to  procure  annually  from  the  Buddhist 


priests  a  certificate  that  no  member  of  his  family 
was  a  Christian.  In  many  parts  of  the  land  aU  were 
compelled  to  trample  on  a  cross  or  on  a  copper 
plate  that  bore  a  representation  of  the  crucified 
Jesus.  The  publication  of  books  containing  refers 
ences  to  Christianity  was  prohibited.  The  Dutch 
ships  that  came  to  Nagasaki  were  closely  searched 
for  priests  and  Christian  books.  Nevertheless  Chris- 
tianity was  not  completely  extirpated,  but  was 
carefully  handed  down  from  parent  to  child.  Sacred 
images  were  hidden  in  what  had  the  appearance  of 
Buddhist  shrines,  lay  baptism  was  practised,  in 
some  villages  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  be- 
lievers, and  had  their  catechists  and  baptizers. 
Ways  were  devised  for  evading  the  tests  used  for 
the  detection  of  believers.  In  some  places  where 
the  officials  were  themselves  Christians  the  plate 
on  which  the  people  trampled  was  engraved  with 
Buddhist  symbols.  Elsewhere  the  believers,  after 
stepping  upon  the  cross,  would  wash  their  feet  and 
drink  the  water  while  returning  thanks  that  they 
had  been  permitted  to  touch  the  sacred  symbol. 
But  from  time  to  time  Christians  were  discovered 
by  the  officials  and  punished. 

The  missionaries  made  some  attempts  to  return. 

In  1642  five  Jesuits  entered  the  country  and  were 

put  to  death;    they  were  followed  a 

7.  Renewed  year  later  by  five  others,  who  were  im- 

Missionary  prisoned  until  their  death;  as  was  also 

Efforts,  the  case  with  Sidotti,  an  Italian  priest 
who,  in  1709,  had  himself  set  ashore 
on  the  coast  of  Japan.  In  1844  a  French  war  vessel 
left  under  the  name  of  official  interpreters  a  mission- 
ary and  a  Chinese  evangelist  in  Liuchiu,  which  was 
a  dependency  of  Japan.  It  was  thought  that  they 
might  there  learn  the  Japanese  language,  do  mission- 
ary work  among  the  people,  and  be  preparing  for  the 
opening  of  the  Japanese  group  itself.  They  and 
others  who  succeeded  them  were  so  closely  watched 
that  they  were  able  to  have  but  little  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants.  Protestants  were  also  seeking 
entrance  to  Japan.  In  1837  the  ship  Morrison 
attempted  to  restore  some  shipwrecked  Japanese 
to  their  country.  In  addition  to  this  philanthropic 
motive,  there  was  a  hope  that  the  expedition  might 
help  to  open  the  land  to  trade  and  the  Gospel. 
Three  missionaries  from  China  accompanied  it. 
The  waifs  were  not  allowed  to  land,  and  the  Morrison 
was  fired  upon,  so  that  it  had  to  return  without 
having  accomplished  anything.  A  number  of 
British  officers  organized  the  Loochoo  Naval  Mis- 
sion, and  in  1845  sent  Dr.  Bettelheim,  a  medical 
missionary,  to  the  Liuchiu  Islands.  Though  sub- 
jected to  the  most  annoying  surveillance  and  op- 
position, he  baptized  a  few  persons.  He  also  pre- 
pared Japanese  translations  of  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  some  of  these  were  printed. 

In  1854  Commodore  Perry  succecKled  in  negotia- 
ting a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
This  did  not  provide  for  the  residence 
8.  Kodem  q{  Americans;   but  later  treaties  made 

cfth  ^     with  the  United  States  and  some  other 

Xlsaiona    ^^^ions  permitted  their  citizens  after 

July,   1859,  to  live  in  certain  ports. 

The    Soci^t^    des    Missions    £trang^res    at    once 

coQunenced  work  in   Yokohama,   Hakodate,  and 
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Nagasaki.  At  first  the  missionaries  could  do  little 
except  study  the  language  and  open  schoob,  where 
they  taught  those  desiring  to  learn  French.  In 
1862  a  church,  nominally  erected  for  the  use  of 
foreigners,  was  dedicated  in  Yokohama,  and  the 
missionaries  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in 
addressing  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  them, 
and  several  of  their  auditors  were  arrested.  The 
French  minister  secured  the  release  of  these  per- 
sons by  promising  that  there  should  be  no  more 
preaching  in  the  Japanese  language.  In  1865  a 
church  building  was  dedicated  in  Nagasaki.  One 
morning,  as  M.  Petitjean,  the  missionary  in  chaige, 
was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  three  women  drew 
near  and  kneeling  near  him,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Our  heart  is  one  with  yours,"  and  then  told  him 
that  all  the  people  in  the  village  from  which  they 
came  were  Christians.  The  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Christians,  for  whom  the  missionaries  had 
from  the  first  been  seeking,  were  found.  The  dis- 
covery of  other  Christian  conununities  followed, 
and  ultimately  the  missionaries  learned  of  about 
50,000  persons,  most  of  them  living  near  Nagasaki, 
who  considered  themselves  Christians,  though  for 
various  reasons  about  half  of  these  refrained  from 
entering  into  close  relations  with  the  missionaries. 
The  missionaries  became  busily  occupied  in  instruct- 
ing and  caring  for  these  believers.  Though  they 
tried  to  exercise  due  caution,  it  was  not  long  before 
arrests  began  to  be  made.  After  the  new  govern- 
ment was  thoroughly  established  in  1868,  the  per- 
secution became  severe,  and  from  one  cluster  of 
villages  3,000  persons  were  exiled  to  distant  prov- 
inces. The  official  representatives  of  Western  na- 
tions united  in  a  protest,  declaring  that  by  per- 
secuting Christians  Japan  was  showing  dishonor  to 
the  countries  whose  people  believed  in  the  same 
religion.  The  Japanese  government  at  first  refused 
to  yield  and  told  the  foreign  ministers  that  "  it 
would  resist  the  propagation  of  Christianity  as  it 
would  oppose  the  advance  of  an  invading  army.'' 
In  1873,  however,  orders  were  issued  for  removing 
from  public  view  the  edicts  against  Christianity. 
Though  the-  laws  had  not  been  repealed,  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  not  be  enforced.  From 
that  time  Roman  Catholics  shared  with  others  the 
constantly  increasing  degree  of  religious  freedom 
which  at  last  foimd  expression  in  the  following 
article  of  the  constitution  promulgated  in  1890: 
''  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  pre- 
judicial to  peace  and  order,  and  not  antagonistic 
to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  freedom  of  reli- 
gious belief." 

In  comparing  the  growth  of  Roman  Catholicism 
with  that  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  Greek  Church, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  began 
0.  Results,  its  new  propaganda  with  several  thou- 
sand adherents,  while  the  others  had 
none.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  more  hindered 
than  they  by  the  prejudices  aroused  three  centuries 
ago  against  Christianity.  Its  work  has  spread  into 
most  of  the  large  towns  of  Japan.  It  is  governed 
by  an  archbishop  who,  with  his  coadjutor,  lives 
in  Tokyo;  and  there  are  four  bishops,  whose  resi- 
dences are  in  Tokyo,  Sendai,  Osaka,  and  Nagasaki. 
At  the  close  of  1907  the  missionaries,  most  of  whom 


are  French,  numbered  124  men  and  124  women. 
There  were  33  Japanese  priests  and  303  catechists. 
The  number  of  believere  was  61,095,  of  whom  more 
than  half  were  in  the  island  of  Kiushiu.  1,551 
adults  and  3,604  infants  were  baptized  in  1907. 
Schoob  for  the  training  of  priests  had  20  students. 
There  were  several  other  schools,  while  in  19  or- 
phanages 1,027  children  foimd  a  home.  Among 
other  forms  of  charity,  two  hospitals  for  lepers  de- 
serve special  notice.  A  large  number  of  books  is 
published,  among  them  being  a  translation  of  the 
Bible.  There  are  also  two  periodicals  issued  by 
the  mission. 

2.  Missions  of  the  Eastern  Oharch:  In  1861 
Nicolai  Kasatkin  went  to  Hakodate  as  chaplain  of 
the  Russian  consulate  there.  As  a 
1.  Initia-  student  he  had  been  moved  by  a  desire 
tion  by  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  Japanese, 
Kicolai  and  this  position  furnished  an  opening 
Kasatkin.  for  carrying  out  his  wish.  His  first 
convert  was  a  Shinto  priest  whose 
prejudice  against  Christianity  led  him  to  come  to 
the  chaplain  either  to  conquer  him  in  aigument, 
or  to  assassinate  him,  who,  however,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  foreigner's  doctrine  was  true,  and 
in  1868  he  and  two  others  were  secretly  baptized. 
When  the  Shogunate  was  overthrown,  many  of 
those  who  belonged  to  the  defeated  party  went  to 
Hakodate,  among  them  several  from  the  Sendai 
clan.  Led  in  part  by  curiosity  and  in  part  by  the 
thought  that  a  new  religion  might  subserve  their 
political  aims,  some  of  them  began  to  study  Chris- 
tianity. Many  accepted  it  and  returned  as  evan- 
gelists to  their  own  province,  or  went  elsewhere  to 
teach  what  they  had  learned.  In  a  visit  to  Russia, 
Nicolai  organized  a  missionary  society  to  support 
his  efforts,  and  when  in  1871  another  priest  took 
his  place  in  Hakodate,  he  removed  to  Tokyo,  where, 
besides  engaging  in  direct  evangelistic  work,  be 
opened  a  seminary  for  training  evangelists  and  also 
a  school  for  teaching  languages  and  the  sciences. 
In  1872  three  evangelists  in  Sendai  were  arrested 
with  several  of  their  hearers,  and  there  were  arrests 
in  Hakodate.  Appeals  to  the  imperial  government 
resulted  in  the  release  of  these  persons.  That  same 
year  Nicolai  baptized  ten  persons  in  Tokyo;  the 
greatest  secrecy  was  observed,  but  a  few  days  later 
a  Buddhist  priest  showed  him  a  sketch,  drawn  by 
a  spy  of  the  government,  of  the  room  in  which  the 
ceremony  had  taken  place.  But,  as  no  arrests  fol- 
lowed, anxiety  gave  way  to  confidence.  Other 
spies  entered  the  school  as  pupils  and  at  least  two 
became  Christians.  Great  success  attended  the 
early  efforts  at  evangelization,  especially  in  Sendai 
and  its  vicinity.  In  1875  the  man  mentioned  above 
as  the  first  convert  was  ordained  as  the  first  priest. 
Nicolai  was  made  a  bishop  in  1880.  The  growth 
of  the  Eastern  Church  in  Japan  has  been  to  a  re- 
markable degree  due  to  this  one  man. 
2.  Results.  There  have  never  been  more  than  four 
other  missionaries,  and  most  of  the 
time  only  one.  He  trained  the  Japanese  priests 
and,  in  addition  to  the  supervision  of  churches  and 
schools,  he  prepared  a  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  published  several  other  books.  A  force 
of  ten  translators  and  writers  is  kept  busy  under  his 
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direction.  Tbe  oonnection  of  this  mission  with 
Rimia,  and  the  relations  of  Church  and  government 
m  that  land  have  made  it  the  object  of  much  sus- 
picion. The  laige  cathedral  in  Tokyo  occupies  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  sites  in  the  city,  and  stands 
on  ground  leased  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  lega- 
tum^  facts  which  have  caused  considerable  ill- 
feeling,  and  even  given  rise  to  threats  of  destruction. 
Bishop  Nicolai  has,  however,  gained  the  respect  of 
mil;  when  war  broke  out  in  1904  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  he  left  it  to  his  followers  to  decide  whether 
he  should  remain  in  Japan  or  return  to  his  own  land. 
They  urged  him  to  stay  with  them,  and  this  he  did, 
to  the  general  approval  of  the  public.  The  statistics 
for  1907  show  265  chiurches,  30,166  members,  37 
ordained  Japanese  priests,  and  129  other  evangelists. 
Tbe  contributions  of  the  churches  for  the  year 
amounted  to  10,711  yen  (S5,355.50).  Workers  for 
the  Church  are  trained  in  a  theological  seminary  and 
sn  e^'angelists'  school.  The  former  gives  a  Uberal 
education  and  teaches  theology  in  the  Russian 
language;  the  latter  is  of  a  lower  grade,  and  uses 
only  the  Japanese  language.  There  are  two  board- 
ing-schools for  girls  and  several  day  schoob,  while 
three  periodicals  are  published.  In  1907  Nicolai 
was  made  an  archbishop,  another  Russian  being 
»nt  out  as  bishop. 

3.  Protestant  Xlsaions:  The  treaty  made  by 
Japan  with  the  United  States  in  1858  provided  that 
in  July  of  the  next  year  certain  ports 
I.  BcfflA-  should  be  opened  for  the  residence  of 
"^J?  American  citisens;  also  that  "  Amer- 
icans in  Japan  shall  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  for  this  purpose  shall 
have  the  right  to  erect  suitable  places  of  worship. 
No  injury  shall  be  done  to  such  buildings,  nor  any 
insult  offered  to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Ameri- 
cans." This  treaty  was  followed  by  similar  ones 
« ith  other  Western  nations.  Though  no  permission 
was  given  for  teaching  Christianity  to  the  Japanese, 
it  was  believed  that  this  would  soon  become  pos- 
iible.  Soon  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  Chaplain 
Wood.  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  the  well-known 
missionary  and  diplomatist,  and  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle 
met  in  Nagasaki  As  a  result  of  their  conference, 
they  decided  to  write  to  the  Episcopal,  Reformed 
( Ihitch),  and  Presbyterian  Boards  in  America  urging 
that  they  send  missionaries  to  Japan.  Within  a 
ytMT  all  three  societies  had  done  this.  In  May, 
1S59,  two  months  before  the  time  set  for  opening 
the  ports,  the  Rev.  J.  Liggins,  of  the  Episcopal 
Board,  was  in  Nagasaki,  where  he  was  followed 
a  month  later  by  the  Rev.  (afterward  Bishop)  C.  M. 
Wilhams.  In  October,  J.  C.  Hepburn  (q.v.),  of 
tbe  Presbyterian  Board,  reached  Kanagawa,  while 
the  next  month  saw  the  arrival  of  three  missionaries 
of  tbe  Reformed  Board— Rev.  S.  R.  Brown  and 
D.  B.  Simmons,  M.D.,  at  Kanagawa,  and  Rev.  G.  F. 
Verfoeck  (q.v.)  at  Nagasaki.  The  next  April,  Rev. 
J.  Goble,  who  had  been  a  marine  on  Perry's  ex- 
pedition, came  to  Kanagawa  under  the  American 
Baptist  Free  Mission.  At  first  the  missionaries 
kxi^ynd  under  great  difficulties.  They  were  sur- 
rrr^nded  by  spies  and  were  in  danger  of  attack  from 
those  who  hated  all  things  foreign,  and  especially 
the  Chrittimn  religion.    One  man  became  Dr.  Hep- 


bum's  teacher  with  the  intention  of  assassinating 
him.  Japanese  who  showed  any  inclination  toward 
Christianity  were  in  danger  of  arrest.  The  teaching 
of  English  gave  some  opportunities  for  exerting 
an  influence  over  yoimg  men.  Even  before  mis- 
sionaries came,  Chaplain  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  had  held 
classes,  and  though  extreme  caution  was  necessary, 
the  questions  asked  by  students  about  words  found 
in  their  books  could  be  answered  only  by  telling 
something  concerning  Christian  beliefs.  In  1861 
the  Shogun's  court  itself  sent  several  persons  to 
the  missionaries  for  instruction  in  English.  As  many 
of  those  who  were  gathered  in  such  classes  afterward 
held  places  of  influence,  the  honor  in  which  they 
held  their  teachers  and  the  ideas  that  they  received 
concerning  morals,  politics,  education,  and  religion 
had  much  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of  events 
in  which  these  men  became  leaders.  It  was  a  great 
help  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  that  educated 
Japanese  could  read  Chinese.  Their  curiosity  to 
learn  about  Western  ideas  led  them  to  purchase 
not  only  works  on  geography,  hbtory,  and  science 
prepared  by  missionaries  in  China,  but  also  those 
dealing  directly  with  Christian  truth,  and  even  the 
Bible  itself. 

In  Jan.,  1866,  a  meeting  held  by  Christian  believ- 
ers of  various  nationalities  living  in  Yokohama 
issued  an  address  to  the  Christian 
2.  Altama-  world  asking  that  special  prayers  be 
tinff  Ad-  offered  for  Japan.  It  mentioned  among 
vanoe  and  encouraging  changes  that  the  mission- 
Beaotion.  aries  were  no  longer  watched  by  spies, 
but  were  in  some  instances  employed 
by  the  goverment  as  school-teachers,  that  students 
of  English  no  longer  uttered  the  name  of  Jesus  with 
bated  breath,  but  manifested  a  readiness  to  talk 
about  Christianity;  and  that  some  of  them  went 
daily  to  the  missionaries  "  to  read  the  English  Bible, 
preferring  this  to  the  study  of  school-books."  At 
Yokohama  in  1864  occurred  the  flrst  Protestant 
baptism  in  Japan.  In  1866  at  Nagasaki  a  high 
official  from  Saga  was  baptized  with  his  brother. 
The  greatest  secrecy  had  to  be  observed,  as  the  new 
converts  were  liable  to  capital  punishment.  Up 
to  the  spring  of  1872  only  ten  persons  had  been 
baptized.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  imperial 
power  in  1868,  the  attempt  to  revive  the  Shinto 
religion  was  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  strong 
opposition  to  Christianity.  The  new  government 
posted  edicts  against  it  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  Shogunate.  One  of  the  few  baptized  Protes- 
tants was  cast  into  prison.  In  1870  and  1871  two 
teachers  of  missionaries  were  arrested  under  sus- 
picion of  being  Christians,  and  one  of  them  died 
in  prison.  Knowledge  of  these  persecutions  made 
other  persons  afraid  for  a  while  to  visit  the  mission- 
aries. Yet  even  before  the  removal  of  the  edicts 
in  1873,  it  became  evident  that  the  government 
was  becoming  more  liberal,  and  in  Mar.,  1872,  the 
flrst  Japanese  church  was  organized  in  Yokohama 
with  eleven  members  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Reformed  and  the  Presbyterian  missionaries. 
Though  this  church  has  since  become  connected 
with  the  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai  (Presbyterian), 
it  at  first  had  no  denominational  name.  The  next 
two  churches,  those  of  Kob^  and  Osaka,  organised 
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in  1874  in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  was  the 
hope  of  most  of  the  missionaries  then  in  Japan  that 
this  policy  could  be  continued;  but  that  same  year 
new  churches  in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  were  put 
"  on  a  strictly  Presbyterian  basis." 

The  year  1873  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period 

of   rapid   advance.     Among  progressive  Japanese 

there  sprang  up  a  great  desire  to  adopt 

8.  The  Ad-  Western  customs  and  ideas.     Prote»- 

▼anoe,      tant  Christianity,   as  the  religion  of 

1878*88.  England  and  America,  was  thought  to 
be  at  least  worthy  of  investigation,  and 
large  audiences  listened  to  its  proclamation.  Some, 
like  the  popular  leader  Fukuzawa,  argued  that  as 
a  matter  of  policy  it  would  be  well  for  the  country 
nominally  to  adopt  Christianity.  The  Christian 
schools  became  crowded  with  earnest  yoimg  men 
and  women,  many  of  whom  became  Christians  and 
showed  much  zeal  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  others. 
Bibles  and  other  religious  books  had  an  increasing 
sale.  The  churches  received  large  accessions  to 
their  membership,  and  several  became  self-support* 
ing.  In  1883  a  general  convention  of  the  mission- 
aries and  a  union  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Christians 
were  followed  by  marked  religious  awakenings.  So 
rapid  did  the  growth  of  the  churches  become  that 
extravagant  expectations  were  aroused,  and  even 
some  enemies  of  Christianity  said  that  ere  the  cen- 
tury closed  it  would  be  the  most  prominent  religion 
of  the  land.  The  statistics  of  Protestant  missions 
for  1888  showed  249  churches  with  a  membership 
of  25,514,  the  number  of  adults  baptized  in  the  year 
being  6,959.  Outside  of  the  professedly  missionary 
ranks  there  were  those  from  foreign  lands  who  did 
much  to  help  on  the  movement.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  President  Clark  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  who,  in  1876,  went  to  Japan 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  similar  institution  in 
Sapporo.  Capt.  Janes,  U.  S.  A.,  who  was  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  the  city  of  Kumamoto,  invited  his 
pupils  to  come  to  his  house  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Some  of  them  became  Christians,  whereupon 
a  severe  persecution  broke  out.  A  number  of  these 
went,  in  1876,  to  the  Doshisha  School  which  Joseph 
Neesima  and  missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
had  opened  the  preceding  year  in  Kyoto.  Mr. 
Neesima  was  a  yoimg  man  who,  at  a  time  when 
an  attempt  to  leave  the  country  was  a  capital 
crime,  had  been  led  by  his  desire  to  learn  about  God 
and  Western  civilization  to  go  to  America  (1864). 
He  was  there  befriended  by  Alpheus  Hardy,  a 
Boston  merchant,  and  given  opportunities  for  study 
such  as  fitted  him  to  do  a  noteworthy  religious  and 
educational  work  for  his  own  people. 

The  period  of  rapid  growth  was  not  without  its 
difficulties.     The  movements  of  missionaries  were 
hampered  by  regulations  that  limited 
4.  The  Ob*  freedom  of  travel  in  the  interior.  While 
■taoles  En-  the  imperial  government  as  a  whole 
ocuntered.  pursued  a  liberal  policy,  the  educar 
tional  department  was  much  of  the 
time  in  control  of  those  who  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence against  Christianity.     Local  oflUcials  some- 
times put  hindrances  in  the  way  of  evangelization, 
and  there  was  much  petty  persecution  by  the  rela- 


tives and  neighbors  of  believers.  Fear  of  losing 
office,  trade,  or  popularity  deterred  many  from 
following  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Bud- 
dhism awoke  from  its  slumber  to  oppose  the  rival 
religion  by  means  of  lectures,  tracts,  schoob,  and 
societies.  When  elections  were  to  be  held  in  1890 
for  the  first  national  diet,  the  Buddhists  entered 
the  political  arena  and  urged  that  the  people  should 
not  choose  any  Christians  to  represent  them.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  when  returns  showed 
that  out  of  the  300  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thirteen  were  Christians,  one  of  whom  was 
made  president,  while  another  became  chairman  of 
the  coomiittee  of  the  whole.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  in  subsequent  diets  Christians 
have  several  times  held  the  same  offices  or  that  of 
vice-president,  which  is  one  of  many  facts  that  dis- 
prove the  assertion  that  the  influential  classes  in 
Japan  are  not  reached  by  the  Gospel. 

The    movement    in    favor   of   Christianity   was 

checked  by  a  reaction  that  began  to  be  apparent 

about  1889.    Failure  to  secure  desired 

6.  The  Be-  revision   of  treaties,   with  other   un- 

aotion  of  toward  events,  caused  the  Japanese  to 
1880.  feel  much  irritation  against  foreign  na- 
tions. Conservatives  seized  the  oppor^ 
timity  to  foster  a  nationalistic  spirit;  while  the 
relations  of  Christianity  with  western  lands  had  once 
been  helpful,  now  they  proved  a  hindrance.  Preach- 
ing-places were  no  longer  crowded;  pupils  left  the 
Christian  schools,  there  were  few  additions  to  the 
churches,  and  many  defections.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  but  little  doctrinal  discussion;  tlus  was 
now  aroused  by  the  coming  of  Unitarian  and  other 
liberal  missions,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  reading 
of  books  written  in  other  lands.  The  fondness  of 
the  Japanese  for  novelty  and  the  desire  of  many 
to  show  their  independence  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  been  their  teachers  increased  the  tendency  to 
advocate  all  sorts  of  views,  while  theological  imrest 
led  to  spiritual  decline  and  a  relaxation  of  evangel- 
istic efforts,  and  the  growth  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures fostered  a  commercial  spirit  that  made  it 
more  difficult  to  interest  men  in  religious  themes. 
Nevertheless,  some  advance  was  made  in  this  period, 
so  that  in  1900  there  were  538  churches  with  42,451 
members. 

This  reaction  gradually  spent  its  force.    Revised 

treaties,  becoming  effective  in  1899,  lessened  the 

feeling  against  foreigners  and  made  it 

6.  The  New  possible  for  missionaries  to  travel  or 

Advance  reside  in  any  part  of  the  land,  while 
Since  1899.  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Brit- 
ain (1902)  increased  the  favor  with 
which  Christian  lands,  and  consequently  their  re- 
ligion, were  regarded.  Regulations  issued  by  the 
government  regarding  buildings  used  by  religious 
bodies  were  a  practical  recognition  of  Christianity 
and  put  it  on  the  same  standing  as  Buddhism. 
Moreover,  the  twentieth  century  opened  with  the 
manifestation  of  renewed  earnestness  and  evangel- 
istic zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The  war 
with  Russia  did  much  to  sober  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  and  incline  them  to  consider  other  than 
material  interests,  and  also  opened  up  many  oppor- 
tunities for  work  in  behalf  of  the  soldfers,  the 
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miliUiy  authorities  oordiaDy  welcoming  that  carried 
oD  bj  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
^lanchuria,  the  emperor  himself  contributing  to  its 
support,  while  in  Japan  there  was  much  done  for 
tbe  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  front,  for  the  in- 
vaUds  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  families  that 
were  in  distress.  The  statistics  of  Protestant  mis- 
lioQs  show  that  at  the  close  of  1907  there  were  295 
male  missionaries  and  255  unmarried  women;  the 
total,  including  wives,  being  789.  There  were  529 
ofHianixed  churches,  of  which  102  were  wholly  self- 
supporting.  The  church-members  (including  pro- 
bationers and  baptised  children)  numbered  71,818, 
of  whom  57330  were  conununicants.  The  adult 
baptisms  in  the  year  had  been  8,623;  and  the 
money  raised  by  the  churches  amounted  to  274,- 
608  yen  (S137,304).  There  were  469  ordained  Japa- 
ministers,  626    evangelists,  and   208  Bible- 


While  many  varieties  of  Protestantism  are  repre- 
vnted  in  Japan,  there  has  been  a  great  degree  of 
harmony  among  the  different  bodies. 
7.  Harmony  Nearly  all  have  joined  heartily  in 
of  Frota*-  united  evangelistic  efiforts,  and  have 
taatSfBDrt.  manifested  a  tendency  toward  the  or- 
ganic union  of  churches  having  similar 
forms  of  government.  The  churches  connected 
with  the  various  Presbyterian  missions  form  the 
Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai  (Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan);  those  connected  with  Episcopal  missions 
of  America  and  England  form  the  Sei  Kokwai 
(Holy  Catholic  Church);  and  a  similar  union  of 
Methodists  was  efifected  in  1907.  These  three 
bodies  azul  the  Kumi-ai  Kyokwai  ((Congregational 
churches)  are  of  nearly  equal  strength,  their  mem- 
bership including  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole. 
Nearly  all  the  churches  except  the  Sei  Kokwai  use 
the  same  hynm-book;  and  by  arrangement  with  the 
latter  body  100  of  its  hymns  are  uniform  with  those 
of  the  Union  Hymnal.  Most  of  the  missions  are 
represented  in  the  "  Standing  Conunittee  of  Co- 
operating Missions,''  which  serves  as  "  a  general 
«»*Hi"m  of  reference,  communication,  and  effort." 
The  Japanese  Christians  are  also  united  in  an  al- 
lianee  that  holds  large  conventions  from  time  to 
time.  Most  of  the  missions  have  educational  insti- 
tutions of  various  grades;  a  few  schools  have  been 
ertablisbed  by  the  Japanese  Christians.  In  many 
of  the  gofvemment  schools  of  higher  grade  there  are 
Christian  associations.  The  International  Young 
Men  s  Christian  Association  has  sent  secretaries  to 
several  of  the  larger  cities  of  Japan,  and  these,  in 
sddition  to  work  for  the  general  associations,  give 
counsel  and  help  to  those  in  the  schoob.  The 
Hucational  officials  have  also  used  their  aid  in 
«ruring  from  America  men  of  good  character  and 
abihty  as  teachers  of  English.  In  the  island  of 
Yeso  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  mission 
to  the  Ainu,  an  aboriginal  race  which  is  gradually 
^^■^■tfwting  extinct.  Of  the  16,000  survivors,  about 
1.20O  are  Christians.  Much  successful  work  has 
K^eo  done  among  the  Japanese  emigrants  in  Hawaii 
\rA  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Since 
1  r^rmosa  came  into  the  possession  of  Japan,  some 
of  the  Japanese  churches  have  sent  evangelists 
there  to  labor  for  their  own  people  and  also  for  the 


native  inhabitants.  Other  evangelists  have  been 
sent  for  similar  work  in  Korea  (q.v.)  and  the 
Chinese  ports. 

Even  before  the  country  was  opened  to  foreign 
intercourse,  most  Japanese  men  were  able  to  read. 

more  or  less;   and  since  the  establish- 

8.  Oeneral  ment  of  the  educational  system  this 

Baaulta.    ability  has  become  almost  universal 

among  both  men  and  women.  This 
has  made  a  great  opening  for  Christian  literature. 
The  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1879,  that  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1877. 
For  the  most  part  the  Scriptures  are  sold,  and  not 
given,  to  the  people,  the  largest  work  of  gratuitous 
distribution  being  in  the  army.  Other  Christian 
books  and  tracts  were  at  first  prepared  by  the 
missionaries  or  under  their  supervision,  but  now 
they  come  almost  entirely  from  Japanese  writers 
and  are  to  a  laige  extent  published  by  Japanese 
firms.  The  same  is  true  of  Christian  periodicals. 
Schools  for  poor  children,  orphan  asylums,  hos- 
pitab,  dispensaries,  leper  asylums,  schools  for  the 
blind,  reform  schools,  and  homes  for  released  prison- 
ers have  been  established,  and  these  institutions 
have  been  founded  and  conducted  by  the  Japanese 
Christians  themselves.  They  have  so  far  gained  the 
approval  and  confidence  of  the  people  that  believers 
and  non-believers  alike  have  contributed  toward 
their  support,  and  some  of  them  have  received 
large  gifts  from  the  emperor  and  empress.  The 
Christians  are  also  recognized  leaders  in  reform 
movements,  such  as  those  against  intemperance, 
debasing  exhibitions,  and  the  system  of  licensed 
prostitution.  The  influence  of  Christianity  is  being 
felt  in  many  ways  that  can  not  be  tabulated.  Partly 
because  many  literary  men  are  Christians,  or  have 
been  educated  in  Christian  schoob,  Biblical  quotar 
tions,  theistic  expressions,  and  arguments  based  on 
religious  thought  are  common  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  This  shows  that,  in  addition  to  what 
is  visible  to  the  eye,  the  leaven  of  Christian  truth  is 
silently  working  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Apart  from 
the  directly  religious  results  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  society  is  being  in  many 
ways  affected  by  Christian  ideas.  No  one  can  un- 
derstand modem  Japan  who  overlooks  the  influence 
that  Christianity  b  exerting  upon  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  the  people.  Otis  Cart. 

Biblioobapht:  F.  von  Wenckstem,  BibUooraphy  of  the 
Japaneae  Emjnre,  1869-93,  vol.  i..  Leyden,  1895;  voL  ii.. 
Tokyo.  1907.  On  I.  oonstilt:  E.  Ka«mpfer,  HiH.  cf 
Japan,  2  vols..  London.  1728.  new  ed.,  3  vols..  New 
York,  1906;  H.  Faulds,  Nine  Yeara  in  Nipon,  Boston. 
1888;  P.  Lowell.  The  Soul  of  the  Far  Eaet,  ib.  1888; 
E.  Lanudresse.  Le  Japan,  hietoire,  religion,  Paris.  1892; 
H.  Norman.  Real  Japan:  Studiee  in  Contemporary  Man- 
nere.  Morale,  Adminietration  and  PolxHce,  New  York. 
1893;  D.  Murray.  The  Story  of  Japan,  ib.  1894;  J. 
Page,  Japan,  ite  People  and  Mieeione,  London.  1895:  C. 
Munsinger,  DieJapaner,  Berlin.  1898;  W.  G.  Aston.  Hie' 
tory  of  Japaneee  lAterature,  New  York,  1899;  F.  Brinkley. 
Japan,  Boston,  1902;  B.  H.  Chamberlain.  Thinge  Japaneee, 
New  York,  1902;  W.  E.  Griffis,  Japan  in  Hietory,  Folklore 
and  Art,  Boston.  1906;  idem,  Mikado'e  Empire,  2  vols..  New 
York.  1903;  idem,  Tfie  Japaneee  Nation  in  Evolution, 
ib..  1907;  Augusta  M.  C.  Davidson,  Preeent  Day  Japan, 
Philadelphia.  1904 ;  8.  Gulick,  Evolution  of  the  Japaneee, 
Social  and  Peyehie,  New  York,  1903;  L.  Ream.  Japan: 
an  Attempt  at  Interpretation,  London.  1904;  G.  W. 
Knox.  Japaneee  Life  in  Town  and  Country,   New  York. 
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1004;  idem,  ImpmrialJapan:  A«  County  and  «•  P§opU^ 
London.  1006 ;  I.  O.  Nitobe,  Budiido,  ths  Soul  of  Japan, 
New  York,   1006 ;    Mrs.  E.  Bickerateth,  Japan,  1006. 

On  II,  1,  consult:  the  Kojiki,  tranel.  by  B.  H.  Cham- 
berUun,  the  supplement  to  Tranaaelion§  of  the  AoioHe 
Society  of  Japan,  vol.  x..  1882;  the  Nihonoi,  transl.  by  W. 
G.  Aston  m  the  Tran§aetion§  of  the  Japan  Society,  1806; 
W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  New  York,  1006;  P.  Lowell,  Occult 
Japan,  Boston.  1806:  F.  Kinder,  Old  World  Japan:  Leg- 
ende  of  the  Land  of  Oode,  New  York,  1806;  J.  Batchelor, 
The  Ainu  and  their  Folklore,  London,  1001;  F.  Brinkley. 
Japan,  ut  sup.;  W.  E.  Gri£5s,  The  Reliyione  of  Japan,  New 
York,  1004;  M.  Revon.  Le  Shintoiame,  Paris,  1007;  Q.  W. 
Knox,  The  Development  of  Religion  in  Japan,  New  York, 
1007;  K.  Buckley,  PheUliciem  in  Japan,  Chicago,  privately 
printed.  There  are  many  papers  of  importance  in  the 
Tranaactiona  of  the  Aeiatic  Society  of  Japan,  e.g.,  E.  Satow, 
The  Shinto  Templea  of  I§e,  ii.  113;  idem.  The  Revival  of 
Pure  Shinto,  iii.  appendix;  idem.  Ancient  Japaneee  RituaU, 
iv.  400.  vii.  07.  ix.  183;  P.  Lowell,  Eeoterie  Shinto,  xxi.- 
xxii.;  D.  C.  Greene,  Tenrikyo,  xxiii.  24;  K.  Florens, 
Ancient  Japaneee  Ritual,  xxvii.  1;  A.  Lloyd  and  D.  C. 
Greene,  The  Remmonkyo,  xxiv.  1,  17;  J.  Leo,  Die  BnU 
tDtekelung  dee  Ulteeten  japaniechen  SeeUnlebene,  Leipeic, 
1007. 

On  II,  2,  consult:  B.  Nanjio.  A  Short  HieL  of  the  Twelve 
Japaneee  Buddhiet  Secta,  Tokyo,  1886;  World'a  Parlia- 
ment of  Religiona,  2  vols..  Chicago,  1803;  L.  Heam,  Olean- 
inga  in  Buddha  Fielda,  Boston.  1807;  idem,  Japan,  an 
interpretation,  ut  sup.;  F.  Brinkley,  ut  sup.;  W.  E.  Grif- 
fis.  The  Religiona  of  Japan,  ut  sup.;  and  the  following 
papers  in  the  TVanaoi^iona  of  the  AaicUic  Society  of  Japan: 
J.  M.  James,  Notea  on  Roaariea  uaed  by  Different  Secta  of 
Buddhiata,  ix.  173;  J.  Troup.  On  the  Teneta  of  Shinahiu, 
xiv.  1;  J.  Summers,  Buddhiam  and  TVaditiona  eoneeming 
ita  Introduction  into  Japan,  xiv.  73;  J.  Troup,  The  Oo- 
hunaho,  xvii.  101;  A.  Lloyd,  Developmenta  of  Japaneee 
Buddhiam,  xxu.  337. 

On  III.  1,  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  are 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  and  reports  of  the  missionaries, 
of  which  J.  Hay  gives  many  in  De  rebue  Japonieia, 
Antwerp,  1606.  Ck>nsult:  Abb^  de  Talon  (J.  Crasset), 
Hiat.  de  I'igliae  du  Japon,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1680,  Eng. 
transl..  London,  1706;  P.  F.  Charlevoix,  Hiat.  et  df- 
acription  ginSrale  du  Japon,  0  vols.,  Rouen,  1736;  idem, 
Hiat.  du  chriatianiame  au  Japon,  2  vols.,  ib.  1716;  L. 
Pages,  Hiat.  de  la  religion  chrHienne  au  Japon,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1860;  Le  Premier  Miaaionaire  eatholique  du  Japon 
au  xix.  aikcle,  Lyons,  1886  (largely  composed  of  the  letters 
of  T.  A.  Forcade);  F.  Mamas,  La  Religion  de  Jieua  rea- 
auacitie  au  Japon,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1806;  B.  A.  Wilber- 
foroe,  Dominican  Miaaione  and  Martyra  in  Japan,  Lon- 
don, 1807;  J.  Murdoch  and  Y.  Yamagata,  Hiatory  of 
Japan  1642-1661,  Kob^.  1003;  M.  Steichen,  The  Chria- 
tian  Daimyo,  Yokohama,  1003;  part  of  the  literature 
under  Francis  Xavier;  also  the  letters  and  reports  in  An- 
nate of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  Catholic  Miaaione, 
periodicals  published  in  London. 

On  III.  2,  consult:  C.  Hale,  Miaaione  of  the  Ruaaian 
Church,  in  American  Church  Review,  Oct.,  1878;  G.  W. 
Taft,  Biahop  Nicolai,  in  Japaneee  Evangeliat,  June,  1806; 
The  first  two  volumes  of  a  compendious  history  in  Jap- 
anese, Nihon  Seikyo  Dendo  Shi,  were  published  Tokyo, 
1000. 

On  III,  3,  consult:  Proceedinga  of  the  General  Conference 
of  Proteatant  Miaaionariee  of  Japan,  Yokohama,  1883; 
General  Conference  of  Proteatant  Miaaionariee  of  Japan, 
Tokyo,  1001;  H.  Hitter,  Dreiaaig  Jahre  proteatantiacher 
Miaaion  in  Japan,  Berlin,  1800,  Eng.  transl.,  Hiatory  of 
Proteatant  Miaaione  in  Japan,  Tokyo,  1808:  M.  L.  Gor- 
don. An  American  Miaaionary  in  Japan,  Boston,  1892; 
Jinzo  N anise,  A  Modem  Paul  in  Japan:  Account  of  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  P.  Sawayana,  ib.  1803;  R.  B.  Peery, 
The  Giat  of  Japan,  New  York,  1807;  idem,  Lutherana  in 
Japan,  Newberry,  S.  C,  1000;  A.  D.  Hail,  Japan  and  ita 
Reacue,  Nashville,  1808:  E.  Stock,  Japan  and  the  Japan 
Miaaion  of  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society,  London,  1808; 
O.  Gary,  Japan  and  ita  Regeneration,  New  York,  1004; 
W.  E.  Griffis,  Dux  Chriatua,  ib.  1004;  H.  Moore,  The 
Chrietian  Faith  in  Japan,  London,  1004;  E.  W.  Qem- 
ent,  Chriatianity  in  Modem  Japan,  Philadelphia,  1006; 
H.  K.  Miller.  Hiat.  of  the  Japan  Miaaion  cf  the  Re- 
formed Church,  1879-1904,  ib.  1006;  A.  Arnold,  The  Light 
of  Japan.    Church   Work  in  ,  .  .  South   Tokyo,   Oaaka, 


and  Kiuahiu  under  the  Church  of  Bngland,  Hartford,  1006; 
W.  M.  ImbrJe,  The  Churdi  of  Chriat  in  Japan,  Philadel- 
phia, 1006;  The  Chrietian  Movement  in  ita  Relation  to  the 
New  Life  of  Japan,  an  annual  published  in  Tokyo,  1003 
sqq.;  R.  Allier,  Le  Proteatantiame  au  Japon,  Paris,  1008; 
O.  Gary,  Hiat  of  Chriatianity  in  Japan,  New  York,  1000. 

JAPHET.    See  Tables  of  the  Nations,  §  4. 

JASON:  A  Greek  name  borne  often  by  Jews  of 
Maccabean  or  later  times  and  by  Jewish  Christians. 
On  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew-Jewish 
name  Jesus  or  Joshua,  it  was  often  assumed  by  Jews 
inclined  to  Greek  culture  or  living  in  a  Greek  en- 
vironment. The  following  are  notable  bearers  of 
the  name. 

1.  A  brother  of  the  high  priest  Onias  ni.,  him- 
self occupying  the  office  174-172  b.c.  Two  very 
different  accounts  of  him  exist,  the  first  in  II  Mace, 
iv.  7  sqq.,  v.  5  sqq.  (cf.  i.  7),  and  the  second  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  XII.,  v.  1  (cf.  XV.,  iii.  1).  According 
to  the  first  account,  Jason  became  an  apostate  from 
the  Jewish  religion,  bought  from  Antiochus  IV.  the 
office  of  high  priest  for  440  talents,  and  for  150  more 
the  right  to  erect  in  Jerusalem  training-places  for 
Greek  athletics  and  to  enroll  Jerusalemites  as  citizens 
of  Antioch.  He  encouraged  Greek  sports,  and  sent 
an  embassy  with  a  gift  to  the  Heracles-Melcarth 
festival  at  Tyre.  After  three  years  he  was  super- 
seded by  Menelaus,  who  outbid  him  for  the  office. 
He  fled  to  the  Ammonites  across  the  Jordan,  but 
returned  in  170  B.C.  with  a  band  of  1,000  men, 
when  a  report  was  spread  that  Antiochus  had  died 
on  his  second  Egyptian  expedition,  took  Jerusalem, 
and  inflicted  great  slaughter  there.  He  was  com- 
pelled again  to  flee,  first  to  the  Ammonites,  then  to 
the  Arabian  Prince  Aretas,  next  to  Egypt,  and 
finally  to  Lacedemonia,  where  he  died.  According 
to  Josephus  he  came  into  the  office  in  an  orderly 
manner,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  fell  into 
disfavor  with  Antiochus,  and  was  compelled  to 
yield  his  office  to  his  brother  Menelaus,  who  was 
the  real  sponsor  for  Greek  culture.  Willrich  accepts 
Josephus'  account  on  the  ground  that  II  Maccabees 
is  a  falsified  **  tendency- writing,"  but  the  majority 
of  scholars  are  against  this. 

2.  The  son  of  Eleazar,  who,  according  to  I  Maoc. 
viii.  17  (cf.  II  Mace.  iv.  11  and  Josephus,  Ant, 
XII.,  X.  6),  was  sent  about  161  b.c.  with  Eupolemus 
to  Rome  by  Judas  Maccabeus  as  ambassador  to 
make  a  treaty  of  friendship.  The  treaty  was  made, 
though  its  results  were  not  actually  apparent.  Will- 
rich  casts  doubts  upon  the  historicity  of  the  event. 

8.  Jason  of  Gyrene,  a  Hellenistic  Jew  who,  ac- 
cording to  II  Mace.  ii.  19,  wrote  a  history  in  Greek 
in  five  books  on  the  Maccabees,  the  purification  of 
the  temple,  the  wars  of  the  Jews  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  Eupator,  and  the  divine  help  which 
came  in  those  times.  It  embraced  the  period  171- 
161  B.C.,  and  is  the  basis  of  II  Maccabees,  the  author 
of  which  lays  the  responsibility  for  his  form  of  state- 
ment of  the  facts  upon  Jason,  though  probably 
Jason  is  also  a  mask  through  which  his  own  per^ 
sonality  speaks.  Jason  wrote  between  162  and  125 
B.C.,  and  probably  in  EJgypt. 

4.  In  Rom.  xvi.  21  Paul  speaks  of  a  kinsman 
Jason,  who  possibly  lived  in  Corinth  (cf.  Bom. 
xvi.  1). 
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B.  AcGOfding  to  Acta  xvii.  5-9,  Paul,  while  at 
ThewkkmiGa,  dwelt  at  the  house  of  a  J&sod,  who 
is  probably  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ror^oing. 

S.  For  the  Jaoon  of  the  "  Dialogue  between  Jason 
and  I^pisGus  "  see  Ahlbto  of  Pella. 

(R,  KKATZSCBMAHt.) 
BlMJOaaATBT:    A  tmUneat  of  Uu  whole  eubirol  may  be 
ronnd  id  DB.  U.  661-&S2;   £0,  ii.  233S-3T;   iwd  ol  1-3  in 
JB.  Til.  7*-7B. 

For  1  ntiMuIi;  H.  Willrich,  Judn  und  Oritdten  For  d«r 
aoUoMuekit  ErMning,  GAtliogfn,  1805:  A,  P.  SUAlcy. 
Urturm  m  Am  HuL  al  Ott  JevM  CAureA.  iii.  324.  Lon- 
dock.  ISM;  J.  WnIUikUHo.  Iiraaitiiia  uwl  iflducha  Qt- 
mAkAK.  p.  32S.  Beriiu.  ISBfi:  A.  BQcMer.  Dit  Tobiadtn 
■nd  die  OtkuiJtn,  pp.  lOa  aqq..  Vtenn*,  1809:  Scbdrer, 
GmrkMU.  i.  320.  IH-IM.  Enf .  Irani].,  I.,  i.  202-20G.  331 
(OB  1  ud  3). 

On  3:  Triabrr.  in  NadiriiAIn  der  komotithcn  OttcUtdut/l 
itt  WitttnduSI^  n  GAttingm.  ISSG.  pp.  401.  KS:  Will- 
nch.  ut  Kup..  elup.  ii.:  id«[a.  Judaica,  chAp.  n..  G6(tm- 
■n.  IMO:  A.  SchUttflr.  io  ftltrlinfl  der  Vnivmim 
GmftvaU,  Cnifmld.  ISSS;  Sohtlnr,  ut  rap.,  i.  40.  35S- 
3«1.  En*.  tr»n>l..  I.,  i.  47,  II..  iii.  211-310. 

Od  6  eoDsull:  W.  H.  Runuy.  31.  Paul  Uit  TraneUrr. 
P.Z31.  LA&doD.  ISOT. 

JASPER,  JOHH:  Colored  Baptist  pulpit  oratory 
b.  a  alavp  on  the  Peucby  plantation  on  the  James 
Uivcr,  in  Fluvanna  Co.,  Virginia,  July  4,  1812;  d. 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  Mar.  30,  1901.  His  father  was 
Philip  Jasper,  his  mollier's  name  was  Nina,  and  he 
was  her  twenty-fourth  child,  born  two  months  after 
his  father's  death,  niieo  ^own  lo  manhood  he 
eame  to  Richmond  as  a  slave  and  was  employed 
as  a  stemmer  in  the  large  tobacco  factory  of  Samuel 
Hargrow,  a  prominent  Baptist.  He  had  no  cduco- 
lioti.  but  with  Ihe  help  of  a  colored  man  almost 
at  ignoniDt  as  himself  he  learned  to  read  six  months 
brfore  his  conversion,  which  occurred  on  Thursday, 
July  23,  1839.  His  falber  ha<l  been  a  preacher,  and 
he  followed  his  example.  He  soon  liecame  a  fa- 
vorite among  the  colored  people  of  Richmond,  then 
his  fame  spread,  especially  as  a  funeral  preacher, 
until  be  was  known  all  over  the  State.  He  made 
himself  roaster  of  the  Bible,  and  was  a  formidable 
opponenl  of  those  who  questioned  his  inlerpreta- 
lioa.  Hlicn  emancipated  he  gathered  about  him 
3  eoQcregation  and  xoon  had  a  building  to  preach  in. 
More  and  more  came  lo  hear  him  until  at  length  the 
Sixth  Mount  Zion  Church  was  buill  for  him,  and 
there  be  preached  to  several  thousand  people  every 
Sunday.  In  1878,  in  the  regular  course  of  his  min- 
i5tr>-,  he  preacla^  from  Ex.  xv.  3,  "The  Lord  b 
a  man  of  war;  the  Lord  is  his  name."  He  began 
with  fiiblioal  illasl rations  of  the  almighty  power 
'■i  C,oA.  but  branched  off  into  the  demonstration 
liy  Biblical  texts  literally  construed  of  the  proposi- 
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pr  t>an^  to  rnd  a  ditpute  upon  the  question  of 
(*»■  <un'a  motion  iind  was  delii-ered  without  any 
'l-sirr  to  cause  talk.  It  made  a  sensation,  bad  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  be  was  even  sent 
oui  by  a  lecture  bureau  lo  repeat  it  outside  of 
Kichmond.  But  It  only  mode  his  name  a  by-word 
and  obacureil  \o  many  the  fact  that  he  really  had 
■olid  claim  to  be  considered  a  pulpit  orator.  Even 
ihia  particular  lermon  was  saved  from  being  ridio- 
riloua  by  the  preacher's  profound  reverence  for  the 
Biblr.  eimple  faith  in  the  Bible  miracles,  and  his 
logical  power  and  remarkable  eloquence  of  a  rude 


but  genuine  kind.  He  had  also  humor  of  the  most 
delicious  variety.  In  short,  in  him  the  type  of  the 
ante-bellum  uneducated  but  gifted,  pious,  and  witty 
colored  preacher  reached  its  culmination. 

W,  E,  Hslchsr,  yuAn  Jatprr,   New  York. 


JASPI5,  ALBERT  SIGISMDHD:  General  superin- 
tendent of  Pomerania;  b.  at  Nossen  (19  m.  w.  of 
Dresden)  Feb.  15,  1809;  d.  at  Stettin  Dec.  21,  1885. 
He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  in  Freibui^-on-the- 
Mulde  and  at  Leipsic.  In  1832  he  become  catechist 
and  afternoon-preacher  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in 
Leipsic.  In  1835  Jaapis  became  pastor  in  Lugati, 
three  years  later  dioconus  in  Lichtenstcin,  and  pas- 
tor in  R6dlitz.  His  faithfulness  and  especially  his 
success  with  children  and  young  people  won  him 
the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  in  both  places.  In 
1845  he  went  over  to  the  Prussian  Stale  Church, 
after  having  been  elected  tUrd  preacher  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  congregation  in  Elberfeld. 
In  1855  he  was  called  to  Stettin  as  general  supei^ 
intendent  of  Pomerania,  He  represented  a  pietistic 
confessionalisra,  and  his  gifts  lay  in  the  direction 
of  the  practical  cure  of  souls.  He  was  not  without 
success  OB  a  writer  of  devotional  and  pastoral  litera- 
ture, and  some  of  his  tracts  found  a  large  circulation. 
But  the  publication  which  carried  his  name  far 
beyond  the  bordera  of  Evangelical  Germany  was 
his  compilation  of  Luther's  small  catechism  for  the 
instruction  of  young  people  to  be  confirmed.  This 
booklet  is  one  of  ttie  most  successful  attempts  at 
the  solution  of  the  catechetical  problem  of  the 
Church  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  circles  of  pieiisiic  con- 
fessionalism.  (Hans  Kebbler.) 

Bi»uooa*Pnr:    Skelchw  vtn  wriilrn  by  Lia  «on,  one  p»- 

flf^lrr  iw,  Colopm,  1S88.  Ihe  olh*r  in  BiUrt  nui  dtm 
InrMieKen  Ltbtn  ...  in  Pommem.  pp.  205  sqq.,  Stettin. 
1895. 

JADFFRET,  zh6"fre',  GASPABD  JEAB  AHDRE 
JOSEPH:  Bishop  of  Met«;  b.  at  Roque-Brussane 
(15  m.  n.  of  Toulon),  Provence,  Dec.  13,  1759;  d. 
in  Paris  May  13,  1823.  He  studied  at  Toulon,  Aix. 
and  Paris,  where,  in  1791 ,  he  established  the 
.4iina^  de  la  religion  el  du  seiUirrKnt  to  oppose  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  principal  collaborators  on 
the  AanaUa  retigievms.  About  1801  he  became 
vicar-general  of  Lyons.  Subsequently  he  was  re- 
called to  Paris  as  secretary  of  the  grand  almonry. 
He  became  bishop  of  Met2  in  1806.  In  181 1  he  was 
appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  archbishopric  of  Aix, 
but  was  never  instituted.  Hb  best-known  works 
are:  Dr  la  religion  ii  I'AntfTiMfe  ffaiionaU  (Paris. 
1790):  Du  cuUe  ptOilir  12  vnh.  U95);  Meditaliona 
rur  Its  aouffrances  de  la  croix  de  NotrO'SeigTtew 
Jftua-Chritt  (1800),  and  Entretiens  «ur  U  tacrement 
de  la  conjrrmalion  (1809). 

JAVAH:  A  deaignotion  common  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  entire  Orient  for  Greeks  in  general 
and  those  of  Asia  Minor  in  particular.  The  name 
is  an  example  of  a  tribal  name  being  given  to  a 
whole  people,  and  the  Hebrew  (Yawan)  form 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  laonet  or  laFones.  In 
an  inscription  of  Sargon  11.  (722-70S  B.C.),  alao 
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in  one  of  the  Indian  King  Asoka,  the  name  occurs  as 

JavanOf  and  on  one  of  Darius  as  Jauna.     The 

reason  why  all  Greeks  were  called  lonians  in  the 

Orient  is  that  after  the  eighth  century  before  Christ 

the  lonians  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  East. 

Old-Testament  mention  is  found  in  Ezek.xxvii.l3, 

where  Javan  is  mentioned  with  Tubal  and  Meshech, 

and  refers  probably  to  the  lonians  settled  in  Asia 

Minor  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;   Isa.  Ixvi.  19 

(Septuagint)  connects  Lud,  Meshech,  Tubal,  and 

Javan;  Javan  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  19  is  a  corruption  of 

the  text,  as  the  Septuagint  shows.    The  word  has 

the  general  sense  of  "  Greeks  **  in  Gen.  x.  2,  4;   in 

verse  2  they  are  connected  with  Tubal  and  Meshech, 

but  in  verse  4  the  term  includes  Elishah  (probably 

Sicily),  Tarshish  in  Spain,  Kittim  (Cyprus),  and 

Rodanim  (see  Dodanim),  and  therefore  covers  the 

people  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  priestly  writer 

who  wrote  this  verse  knew  of  the  supersession  of  the 

Phenicians  by  the  Greeks,  in  commercial  matters. 

Joel  iii.  6  mentions  the  Greeks,  Zech.  ix.  13  speaks 

of  the  Greek  empire,  Dan.  viii.  21  has  in  mind 

Alexander's  kingdom,  and  x.  20  that  of  the  Seleu- 

cidfiB.  (H.  GUTHE.) 

Biblioorapht:    B.  Stade.  De  populo  Javan,  Qiessen,  1880, 

also  in  Reden  und  Abhandlunoen,  pp.  123-142,  ib.  1890; 

E.  Meyer.   Geachichte  de9,  AUertunu,  i.  400-494,   ii.  433. 

685  sqq..  Stuttgart.  1884-03;    A.  H.  Sayce.  Hufher  Criii- 

cUm  and  the  Afonumenta,  London.  1804;    DB,  ii.  652-553; 

EB,   ii.  2338-30;    also  literature  under  Tabue  of  thb 
Nations. 

JAY,  WILLIAM:  English  dissenting  preacher  and 
author;  b.  at  Tisbury  (13  m.  w.  of  Salisbury), 
Wiltshire,  May  8,  1769;  d.  at  Bath  Dec.  27,  1853. 
After  serving  for  two  years  as  apprentice  to  his 
father,  a  stonecutter  and  mason,  he  entered  the 
religious  seminary  of  Cornelius  Winter  at  Marl- 
borough in  1785,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages  the  same  year.  On  leaving  Marl- 
borough in  1788  he  preached  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
London,  and  achieved  considerable  notoriety  as 
the  "  boy  preacher."  After  short  ministries  at 
Christian  Malford,  near  Chippenham,  and  Hope 
Chapel,  Clifton,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Argyle 
Independent  Chapel  at  Bath  Jan.  30,  1791.  He 
retired  from  this  pastorate  sixty-two  years  later. 
His  preaching  attracted  hearers  from  all  classes 
and  from  all  denominations.  John  Foster  calls  him 
the  prince  of  preachers,  and  Sheridan  styles  him 
the  most  natural  orator  he  had  ever  heard.  Some 
of  his  writings  have  been  widely  circulated  and 
frequently  reprinted  in  America.  His  best-known 
works  are:  The  Mviual  Dviies  o/Hiubands  and  Wives 
(London,  1801);  An  Essay  an  Marriage  (Bath, 
1806);  Tfie  Domestic  Minister's  Assistant  (London, 
1820);  The  Christian  Contemplated  (IS26);  Morning 
Exercises  in  the  Closet  (2  vols.,  1829);  and  Evening 
Exercises  for  the  Closet  (2  vols.,  1831).  RiBWorks 
(12  vols.,  Bath,  1842-48)  were  edited  by  himself. 

Biblioqraphy:  Hifl  Autobiography,  ed.  G.  Redford  and  J. 
A.  James,  appeared  London.  1855.  Consult  T.  Wallace. 
Portraiture  of  W.  Jay,  ib.  1854;  8.  Wilson,  Memoir  cf 
W.  Jay,  ib.  1854;  C.  Jay.  RecoUecHone  of  WiUiam  Jay, 
ib.  1850  (by  his  son);   DNB,  xxix.  255-256. 

JAYNE,  FRANCIS  JOHK:  Church  of  England 
bishop  of  Chester;  b.  at  Llanelly  (15  m.  s.e.  of 
Carmarthen)^  Oarmarthenshire,  South  Wales,  Jan. 


1,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1868),  and  became  deacon  and  priest 
in  1870.  He  was  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
1868-73,  and  lecturer  in  the  same  college  and  tutor 
of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  1871-79.  He  was  curate 
of  St.  Clement's,  Oxford,  1870-71;  principal  of 
St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  as  well  as  sinecure 
rector  of  Llangeler,  1877-86;  rural  dean  of  Lam- 
peter, 1885-86;  vicar  and  rural  dean  of  Leeds, 
1886-S8;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chester 
in  1889.  He  was  also  WhitehaU  Preacher,  1875-77, 
and  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1884. 

JE:  The  product  resulting,  according  to  the 
critical  school,  from  the  union  of  the  J  document 
and  the  E  document  in  the  Hexateuch  (q.v.).  See 
Hebrew  Language  and  Literature,  II.,  §§  4,  7. 

JEALOUSY,  TRIAL  OF.    See  Ordeal. 

JEAITNE  D'ALBRBT,  zhOn  dOl'^br^':  Queen  of 
Navarre;  b.  at  Pau  (56  m.  e.s.e.  of  Bayonne)  Jan.  7, 
1528;  d.  at  Paris  June  9,  1572.  She  was  the  eldest 
child  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret  of  An- 
goul^me-Alen^on,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  of  France. 
By  the  death  of  her  brother  John,  she  became  heir- 
presumptive  of  Navarre-B^m,  a  kingdom  which 
was  important  on  account  of  its  position  between 
France  and  Spain.  She  received  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, although  her  trend  was  practical  and  am- 
bitious rather  than  scholarly,  nor  could  she  sym- 
pathize with  the  intellectualism  and  mysticism  of 
her  famous  mother.  Suitors  for  her  hand  were 
numerous,  and  as  early  as  1535  Francis  had  in- 
tended to  marry  her  to  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  but 
when,  in  1540,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  sought  her  as 
a  wife  for  his  son  Philip,  her  uncle  decided  to  wed 
her  to  Duke  William  of  Cleves.  Despite  her  resist- 
ance, the  ceremony  was  performed  on  June  14, 
1541,  but  her  youth  made  the  marriage  a  mere  form, 
and  her  ill  health  obliged  her  to  remain  in  France 
while  her  husband  returned  to  Germany.  The 
change  of  political  conditions  caused  Francis  to 
desire  an  annulment  of  the  marriage,  and  a  brief 
of  Paul  III.  on  Oct.  12,  1545,  declared  the  enforced 
wedlock  void.  Three  years  later  (Oct.  20,  1548) 
she  married  Duke  Anthony  of  Bourbon- Vend6me. 
The  first  two  children  of  this  union  died  while  still 
infants,  but  on  Dec.  14,  1553,  she  gave  birth  at 
Pau  to  her  son  Henry,  afterward  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  The  death  of  her  father  on  May  29,  1555, 
made  her  queen  of  Navarre,  and  she  succeeded  in 
having  Anthony  recognized  as  king,  although  the 
actual  sovereignty  devolved  on  her. 

It  was  in  her  relation  to  the  Reformation  that 
Jeanne  was  most  important.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  new  teaching, 
although  Margaret  of  Navarre  never  formally 
became  a  convert  to  Protestantism.  Jeanne  re- 
mained true  to  Roman  Catholicism,  even  after  her 
husband  entered  into  correspondence  with  Galvin 
in  1557,  and  became  the  mainstay  of  the  Reformed. 
Her  disafifection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh, 
however,  steadily  increased,  and  on  Christinas  of 
the  same  jrear  she  publicly  renounced  her  fonner 
faith  and  received  communion  aooording  to  the 
Reformed  rite.    Within  a  year  her  court  beeame 
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the  eniter  of  the  Reformed,  and  her  zeal  for  her 
oew  creed  and  its  adherents  was  most  pronounced. 
She  educated  her  son  in  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
KaTmrre  was  thoroughly  Galvinized  by  Raymond 
Merlin  in  1563-64.  Many  statues  were  forcibly  torn 
from  the  churches,  and  the  monasteries  were  trans- 
fonned  into  schools,  while  their  incomes  were 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  educational  institu- 
tioos. 

A  sudden  opponent  arose,  however,  in  the  person 
of  Pius  IV.,  who,  in  a  bull  of  Sept.  28,  1563,  cited 
her  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
or  to  forfeit  her  territories  both  for  herself  and  her 
diildren.    This  peril  was  obviated  by  her  suzerain, 
Charles  IX.,  and  the  bull  was  annulled,  but  the 
peace  which  she  now  hoped  to  enjoy  was  broken 
by  the  wars  of  religion  which  broke  out  anew,  and 
she  was  forced  to  flee  from  Navarre  and  to  take 
refuge  in  La  Rochelle.    During  the  war  she  was  im- 
tiring  in  her  encouragement  of  her  coreligionists, 
sod  her  son  Henry  (then  sixteen  years  of  age)  was 
the  nominal  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  with 
Colipiy  and  Andelot  as  his  advisers,  a  course  by 
vhich  Jeanne  increased  her  own  prestige.    Mean- 
while Navarre-B^m   had   been   overrun  by  the 
royal  troops  under  Terrides,   Pau  was  captured, 
and  only  the  little  fortress  of  Navarrein  still  held 
out.    Thither  Jeanne  sent  Montgomery,  who  re- 
conquered the  country  for  its  queen  within  two 
months.    Jeanne  thereupon  forbade  the  exercise 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  expelled  the 
priests  and  monks,  but  in  Navarre,  where  her  power 
was  limited,  she  tolerated  it.    In  the  Peace  of  St. 
Gennain  (Ai]g.  8,  1570)  her  counsels  and  perse ver- 
anee  were  important  factors  in  obtaining  favorable 
terms  for  the  Protestants,  and  she  remained  at  La 
RotfaeUe  until  Aug.,  1571,  declining  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Charles  IX.  with  Elizabeth  of 
Austria  (Nov.  26,  1570),  but  attending  the  thmi 
Reformed  synod  held  at  La  Rochelle  Apr.  2-10, 
1571. 

Though  she  had  pleaded  the  length  of  the  journey, 
she  was,  in  reality,  deeply  distrustful  of  the  court, 
and  repeatedly  declined  invitations  to  visit  it, 
despite  the  fact  that  she  was  planning  a  marriage 
of  her  son  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
Thin  match  had  been  proposed  by  Henry  himself 
a»  eariy  as  1556,  but  had  bieen  forgotten  until  nego- 
tiations were  renewed  during  the  war  in  the  autumn 
of  1569,  and  again  in  Jan.,  1571,  this  time  in  earnest. 
Id  Not.  the  reluctance  of  Jeanne  was  overcome, 
'iet^pite  the  difference  in  religion  of  Henry  and 
Uaif»nt,  for  she  hoped  that  the  princess  would 
hrcooie  a  convert  to  Protestantism.  In  Jan.,  1572, 
I  hr  queen  of  Navarre  consented  to  visit  the  French 
ro<irt.  and  in  the  following  month  met  Catharine. 
.X^KoCiatioQS  for  the  marriage  dragged,  but  in  April 
It  was  decided  that  the  ceremony  should  be  per- 
formed at  Paris.  On  Apr.  1 1  the  marriage-contract 
VM  ngned.  but  the  pope  would  not  give  the  requisite 
•li*piniflatioo,  although  Charles  IX.  earnestly  advo- 
r&ii^  the  union  which  was  so  necessary  for  the  peace 
'/  ihe  land.  Jeanne  then  hastened  to  Paris  to 
make  the  final  preparations  for  the  marriage,  and 
'jr.  June  3  received  communion  at  Vincennes  with 
a  number  of  her  coreligionists,  but  died  six  days 
V!.— 8 


later.      It  was  this  marriage  which  was  followed 
by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 

(ThEODOR  SCHOTTf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  account,  baaed  on  doeumentary 
evidence,  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  ia  in  the  three 
works  of  A.  de  Ruble,  Le  Manage  de  Jeanne  d*Albrei^ 
Paris.  1877.  Ant.  de  Boiarbon  et  Jeanne  d'AUbret^  4  vols., 
ib.  1881-S6,  and  Jeanne  d'AVbret  et  la  guerre  civile,  ib. 
1897;  for  her  later  life  very  important  is  Lettree  d*Anioine 
de  Bourbon  et  de  Jeanne  d*AJbret,  ib.  1877.  Consult 
further:  W.  G.  Soldan,  Qeethithte  dee  Proteetantiemue  in 
Frankreich,  2  vols..  Qotha,  1855;  G.  von  Polena.  Oe- 
echidfUe  dee  /ranz6eiechen  Calviniemuet  5  vols.,  Leipaic, 
1857-60;  N.  de  Boodenave,  Hiet.  de  Biam  et  Navarre, 
Paris.  1873;  J.  Delaborde,  EUonore  de  Rove,  ib.  1876; 
idem.  Oaepard  de  ColignVf  voL  i.,  ib.  1870;  H.  M.  Burd, 
HiH,  of  ike  Riee  cf  the  UuguenoU,  2  vols..  New  York,  1880; 
Cambridge  Modem  Uietory,  iii.  6.  11,  13,  17-18,  New  York. 
1006. 

JEBB,  JOHK:  Bishop  of  Limerick;  b.  at  Drog- 
heda  (26  m.  n.  of  Dublin),  Ireland,  Sept.  27,  1775; 
d.  at  East  Hill,  near  Wandsworth  (6  m.  s.w.  of 
London),  Surrey,  Dec.  9,  1833.  He  studied  at  the 
Londonderry  granunar-school,  and  in  1791  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (M.A.,  1801;  B.D.  and  D.D., 
1821).  He  was  ordained  in  1799  and  instituted  to 
the  curacy  of  Mogorbane,  Tipperary  county,  in  1801. 
He  became  Archbishop  Brodrick's  examining  chap- 
lain in  1805  and  archdeacon  of  Elmly  in  1820.  For 
his  services  in  maintaining  order  in  his  parish 
during  the  disturbances  that  followed  the  famine 
of  1822  he  was  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of 
Limerick  in  Dec.  of  that  year.  In  1827  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  incapacitated  him  for  active  work.  There- 
after he  resided  at  various  places  in  England, 
devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  had  a 
strong  tendency  toward  High-church  ritual,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Oxford  movement. 
His  chief  works  are:  Sermons  (London,  1815);  Sacred 
Literature  (1820);  Practical  Theology  (2  vols.,  1830); 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  William  Phdan 
(1832).  His  correspondence  with  Alexander  Knox 
was  edited  by  C.  Forster  (2  vols.,  1834). 

BiauooaAPHT:  C.  Forster,  Life  and  Lettere  of  John  Jebb, 
London,  1851 ;  Anne  Mosley,  Lettere  of  J.  U.  Newman,  i. 
440,  470,  ib.  1800;    DNB,  xxix.  250-261. 

JEHUS,  jt'bus,  JEBUSITES,  jeb'u-soits:  Upon 
the  basis  of  Judges  xix.  10-11  and  I  Chron.  xi.  4-5 
Jebus  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the  pre- 
Israelitic  name  of  Jerusalem  (cf.  II  Sam.  v.  6). 
But  Judges  xix.-xxi.  took  its  present  form  in  post- 
exilic  times,  and  probably  Jebus  did  not  occur  in 
the  original  text;  consequently  the  testimony  for 
Jebus  as  the  name  of  a  city  is  late,  for  in  aU  early 
narratives  only  the  name  Jerusalem  is  found,  as  it 
is  in  the  Amama  Tablets  (see  Amarna  Tablets, 
III.).  The  passages  cited,  therefore,  embody  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  the  earlier  name  of  the 
city  was  Jebus.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Jebusites  were  not  spoken  of  as  limited  in  their 
dwelling-place  to  the  city,  but  as  inhabiting  the 
immediate  region  thereabout  (II  Sam.  v.  6)  or  the 
mountain  region  in  particular  (Num.  xiii.  29; 
Josh.  xi.  3).  The  better  conclusion  therefore  is 
that  the  people  derived  its  name  from  a  district 
rather  than  a  city.  They  are  represented  as  holding 
an  important  point  in  the  highland  after  Israel 
had  carried  on  a  victorious  campaign  against  the 
Canaanites,  and  from  the  moimtain  fortress  of  Zion 
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ruling  a  small  territory  limited  on  the  north  by  the 
Benjaminitic  Mob,  Giboah  of  Saul,  ancl  Ramah,  and 
on  the  south  by  Bethlehem  of  Judah.  Their  in- 
dependence was  not  especially  important  until  the 
time  of  David,  when  he  wished  to  unite  his  northern 
and  hia  southern  territories,  and  therefore  captured 
the  place  (II  Sam.  V.  6-8;  I  Chron.  li.  4-6).  After 
that  they  were  in  part  freemen  on  their  own  pOBses- 
Bions  (implied  by  the  story  of  Araunah  or  Oman, 
II  Sara.  xxiv.  16;  I  Chron.  xxi.  15),  and  in  part 
slaves  (under  Solomon,  I  Kings  ix.  20-21).  The 
text  of  the  description  of  the  boundary  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  calls  Ihe  hill  north  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  "  the  Shoulder  of  the  Jebusites  " 
(Joeh.  Kv.  8,  xviii.  16),  whence  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  part  of  the  city  which  the  Jebusites  occu- 
pied in  later  times  was  that  to  the  southeast. 
It  might  be  concluded  from  Josh.  x.  5  that  as  Adoni- 
sedek  is  reckoned  to  the  Amorites  the  Jebusites 
Here  also  Amorites;  but  tliis  is  not  conclusive,  as 
it  may  be  held  that  the  Amorites  had  recently 
come  in,  while  the  JebuHites  were  regarded  as  early 
iuhabitanta  of  the  land.  From  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  people  (e.g.,  Gen.  x.  16;  Deut.  vii.  1, 
ant.  17)  nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  regarding 
the  racial  aflmities  of  the  Jebusites.     (H.  Guthe.) 

BiBLToGaAi^T:  The  subject  it  ireoied  la  the  literature 
under  Auahn*  Tableth  and  Jehubilek.  Coiuull  alw: 
G.  F.  Moore.  Cammr„tan,  on  Judg,,.  Nb»  York.  180S: 
K.  Budde.  Dot  Buck  der  Ritkltr.  GGttingeD,  ISOS;  DB.  ii. 
6M-655;    EB.  ii.  2416-10. 

JEFFEBS,  ELIAEIH  TDPPER:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Stewiackp,  Nova  Stjotia,  Apr.  6,  1841.  He 
■tudied  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.  (B.A., 
1862),  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1862- 
1865),  and  at  the  United  Presbyterian  Theologi- 
cal Semuiary,  Alleghany,  Pa  (1865-66).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Ox- 
ford, Pa.  (1865-72),  after  which  he  was  president  of 
Westminater  College,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  until 
1890,  and  professor  of  theology  in  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Oxford,  Pa  (1883-90).  He  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Oil  City,  Pa.  (I890-S3) 
and  since  1893  has  been  president  of  the  York 
Collegiate  Institute,  York,  Pa.  He  has  written 
Sharteat  Road  to  Caear  (New  York,  1896). 

JEFFERS,  WILLIAM  EAHILTOn:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Cadiz,  O.,  May  1,  1838.  He  was  graduated 
from  Geneva  College,  Northwood,  Pa.  (now  Beaver 
Falls,  O.;  A.B.,  1855),  and  at  the  United  Presby- 
terian Theological  Seminary  at  Xenia,  O.  (1859). 
He  was  pastor  of  the  combined  United  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Bellefontaine  and  Northwood,  O.  (1862- 
1866) ;  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Hebrew  in  West- 
minster College,  New  Wihnington,  Pa.  (1866-69); 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Wooster, 
Wooster,  0.  (1869-76);  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  O.  (1875-77);  and 
professor  of  historica!  theology  in  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa.  (1877-1903). 
He  has  since  resided  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  and  lec- 
tures on  church  history.  While  at  Bellefontaine 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  revise  the 
United  Presbyterian  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms. 


JEFFERSON,  CHARLES  EDWARD:  Congrega- 
tionalist:  b,  at  Cambridge,  O.,  Aug.  29,  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (A.B., 
1882);  was  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Worthington,  O.  (1882-84);  studied  at  the  School 
of  Theology  attached  to  Boston  University  (1884- 
1887).  He  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  from  1887  to  1893. 
Since  1898  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York  City.  He  has  written: 
Quiet  TaVts  with  Earnest  People  in  My  Study  (New 
York,  1898);  Quiet  Hintt  to  Grmmng  Pratchen  in 
My  Study  (I'Ml);  Doctrine  a fKtDrtd{,l%0\)\  Things 
Fundamenltil  (1903);  Faiik  and  Life  (1905);  The 
MiniOer  at  Propiui  (1905);  The  New  Crusade 
(1907);  The  Old  Year  and  the  New  (1907);  Charac- 
ter of  Je»u»  (1908);  and  My  Father's  Businesi: 
Seriee  of  Sermtma  lo  Children  (1909). 

JEHOAHAZ,  je-h5'a-bQs:  1.  Eleventh  king  of 
Israel,  son  and  successor  of  Jehu.  His  dates,  ac- 
cording to  the  oU  chronology,  are  856-840  B.C.; 
according  to  Kautesch,  814-798  B.C.  Under  him 
the  oppression  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  the 
Arameans  reached  its  height,  the  army  being 
reduced  to  fifty  horsemen,  ten  cbariota,  and  10,000 
foot  soldiers.  An  addition  to  II  Kings  xJii.  22  in 
the  Septuagint  shows  that  the  Arameans  operated 
from  the  southwest  aa  well  as  from  the  north  against 
Jehoahas.  Under  him  the  Asherah  worship  seem« 
to  liave  revived  (II  Kings  xiii.  6). 

3.  Sixteenth  king  of  Judah,  third  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Joaiah  (called  Shallum,  Jer.  xxii.  11). 
He  reigned  only  three  months,  according  to  the 
old  chronology,  in  610  B.C.; according  to  Kautzsch, 
609  B.C.;  according  to  Peake,  608  a.c.  He  was 
evidently  regarded  as  more  energetic  than  his  elder 
brother  (see  Jeroiakim),  since  the  people  elevated 
him  to  the  throne;  but  both  the  Book  of  Kings 
and  Josephus  give  him  a  bad  character  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  30  sqq.;  AnI.  X.,  v.  2).  Pharaoh  Necho,  on 
hia  return  from  hia  campaign  to  the  Euphrates, 
summoned  Jehoahax  to  Riblah  and  threw  him  into 
chains  to  be  carried  to  Egypt,  whence  he  never 
returned,  and  put  bis  brother  Jehoiakim  (Eliakim) 
in  his  place  as  king.  Whether  the  name  Shallum 
(  =  "  retribution "?)  was  symbolically  applied  or 
was  his  originid  name,  discarded  when  he  became 
king,  is  a  subject  of  debate.  [The  list  of  Joaiah's 
sons  in  I  Chron.  iii.  17-18  erroneausly  makes  Shal- 
lum to  be  a  different  person  from  Jehoahaz.] 

The  name  appears  also  in  II  Chron.  xxi.  17  as  that 
of  King  Ahasiah  of  Judah,  and  also,  II  Chron. 
xxxiv.  8,  of  a  recorder  under  Josiab  of  Judah. 

(E.  KAUTtBCH.) 
BiELiooBAPtiT:  SaurMgare:   II  Kinceoii.  1-9.  xnii.  30-35; 
II  Chron.  iii,  17-lS.  mvi.  1-3;    Jer.  iiii.  10-12,     Con- 

Ahab;  and  Ishael,  Hihtqbt  or;  aud  Ibe  anides  io  DB. 
BB,  and  JE. 

JEHOIACHin,  jB-hei'a-kin:  Eighteenth  king  of 
Judah.  son  and  successor  of  Jehoiakim.  He  reigned 
only  three  months,  in  598  B.C.  according  to  the  old 
chronology,  597  b.c.  according  to  nearly  all  modem 
historians.  The  difference  in  his  age  at  his  acces- 
sion and  in  the  length  of  his  reign  as  given  in  II 
Kings  xxiv.  8  and  II  Cfaron.  xixxvi.  9  is  probably 
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due  to  A  shifting  in  the  Chronider'i  narrative  of  the 
numeral  ten  from  his  age  to  the  length  of  his  reign. 
When  Jehoiachin  ascended  the  throne,  Jerusalem 
ivBS  already  under  siege  by  the  Babylonians  or  was 
besieged  soon  after,  and  he  rendered  himself  prisoner 
to  the  besiegers,  with  his  household  and  his  officers, 
and  was  carried  into  exile  to  Babylon,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  until  Evil-Merodach  set  him 
free  in  562  (II  Kings  xxiv.  10-15,  xzv.  27  sqq.) 
and  gave  him  an  honorable  place  at  the  court  of 
Babylcm.  (E.  Ka.utzsch.) 

BxBLiooaAPHT:  Sources  are  II  Kings  zxiv.  8-15,  xxv.  27- 
30 ;  II  Chron.  xxxvL  9-10;  Jer.  zziL,  xxiv.,  xxTii.-xxix. 
Consult  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  works  on  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  cited  under  Ahab,  and  the  articles  in  the 
Bihle  dictionaries;  J.  W.  Rothstein,  Die  Otnmdooie  dee 
Kdniffa  Jcjadtin  und  eeiner  Naehkomment  Berlin,  1902. 

JEHOIADA,  je-hoi'a-da:  High  priest  in  the  time 
of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  king  of  Judah.  His  wife, 
Jehosheba,  sister  of  Ahaziah,  saved  Joash  from 
death  at  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of  the  seed  royal 
by  Athaliah.  Six  years  after  that  event  Jehoiada 
set  Joash  on  the  throne,  and  had  Athaliah  killed. 
He  followed  this  up  by  destruction  of  the  Baal 
temple  and  the  slaying  of  the  priest  of  Baal,  and 
renewed  the  service  in  the  temple  of  Yahweh. 
While  Jehoiada  was  practically  regent  during  the 
minority  of  Joash,  the  independence  of  the  king 
on  reaching  maturity  is  indicated  in  II  Kings  xii.  7. 
The  Chronicler  relates  that  Jehoiada  died  at  the 
age  of  130  and  was  buried  among  the  kings  because 
of  his  good  deeds  (II  Chron.  xxiv.  15-16). 

Others  of  the  name  are  the  father  of  Benaiah, 
one  of  David's  heroes,  and  a  son  of  Eliashib,  a 
priest  among  the  returning  exiles  named  in  Neh.  xii. 
10  sqq.  (E.  Kautzsch.) 

BxBuoaaArar:  Sources  are  II  Kings  xi.-zii.  16;   II  Chron. 

zxiL  10~zzxv.  16.     Consult  the  pertinent  sections  in  the 

works  on  the  History  of  Israel  mentioned  under  Ahab, 

and  the  articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 

JEHOIAIOM,  je-hei'a-kim:  Seventeenth  king  of 
Judah,  second  son  of  Josiah,  and  successor  of 
Jehoafaaz.  His  dates,  according  to  the  old  chronol- 
ogy, are  609-598  B.C.;  according  to  recent  author- 
ities 608-597  B.C.  He  was  set  on  the  throne  by 
Pharaoh  Necho  in  place  of  his  brother  Jehoahaz 
(q.v.),  and  his  name  changed  from  Eliakim.  Through 
the  defeat  of  Necho  at  Carchemish  the  Egyptian 
overlordship  of  Hither  Asia  was  broken  and  the 
Judeans  came  practically  under  the  sway  of  the 
Babylonians,  though  not  for  some  time  did  a  Baby- 
lonian force  appear  in  the  land.  After  remaining 
a  vassal  of  Nebuchadrezzar  for  three  years,  Jehoi- 
akim  rebelled,  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  Egypt, 
while  the  neighboring  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
.Ammonites  were  encouraged  to  ravage  his  territory. 
Finally  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Babylonians, 
and  possibly  during  the  siege  Jehoiakim  died  (II 
Kings  xxiv.  6),  though  the  Chronicler  reports  that 
N'ebuchadrezzar  put  him  in  chains,  which  may  be 
due  to  a  confusion  of  Jehoiakim  with  his  successor, 
or  to  an  omission  indicated  in  the  Septuagint,  which 
adds  to  II  Chron.  xxxvi.  8  "  and  buried  him  in 
the  garden  of  Uzza."  Ewald  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  difficulties  occasioned  both  by  the  brevity  of  the 
accounts  and  by  their  lack  of  agreement  are  solved 
by  supposing  that  Jehoiakim  was  decoyed  from 


the  city,  an  assault  made  on  him  to  take  him 
prisoner,  and  that  he  was  killed  in  the  mdlde;  in 
this  way  he  accounts  for  the  definiteness  in  the 
lamentation  of  Jeremiah. 

Jehoiakim  (Joiakim)  is  also  the  name  of  a  post- 
exilic  high  priest  (Neh.  xii-10  sqq.),  and  (Joakim) 
of  the  husband  of  Susanna.  (E.  Kautzsch.) 

In  609  B.C.  Pharaoh  Necho  advanced  from  Egypt 
against  Babylon.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  as  ally 
of  Babylon  met  him  at  Megiddo,  was  defeated  and 
slain  (II  Kings  xxiii.  29).  The  people  of  Jerusalem 
then  made  Jehoahaz  king,  passing  by  the  elder 
brother,  Jehoiakim,  with  the  purpose  doubtless  of 
continuing  the  pro-Babylonian  policy  of  Josiah. 
Three  months  later  Necho  placed  Jehoiakim  upon 
the  throne  and  carried  Jehoahaz  to  Egypt.  Jeru- 
salem was  distracted.  The  court  party  favored 
Egypt,  but  Jehoiakim  was  not  the  people's  choice. 
The  anti-Egyptian  party  was  inoexiised  at  the  fine 
which  Necho  imposed — not  on  the  royal  treasury, 
but  on  the  inhabitants  (II  Kings  xxiii.  34,  35),  and 
Jeremiah  earnestly  warned  against  the  Egyptian 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvi). 

The  £!gyptian  and  Babylonian  armies  did  not 
meet  in  608,  but  the  conflict  was  only  postponed, 
and  four  years  later,  605,  Necho  was  back  again. 
The  intervening  time  was  employed  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar in  making  alliances  and  suppressing  enemies 
on  the  line  of  Necho's  projected  return.  This  ap- 
pears from  Berosus  (Josephus,  Apton,  i.  19),  who 
says  that  after  the  defeat  of  Necho  at  Carchemish 
in  605,  ''  Nebuchadrezzar  was  sent  by  his  father 
against  the  parts  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phenicia  which 
had  revolted  from  him,  and  that  he  reduced  the 
country  under  his  dominion  again."  If  they 
revolted  they  must  have  been  in  subordination  of 
some  sort.  The  interval  608  to  605  suggests  itself 
as  the  time  when  that  subordination  took  place. 
Judah  was  one  of  those  countries.  It  had  been 
friendly  under  Josiah.  It  must  be  made  friendly 
under  Josiah's  son.  The  three  years'  vassalage 
(II  Kings  xxiv.  1)  fits  into  this  interval.  It  is  a 
meaningless  phrase  applied  to  any  other  portion 
of  Jehoiakim 's  reign.  Jeremiah's  silence  also  from 
the  **  beginning "  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  to  the 
"  fourth  year  "  of  that  reign  (Jer.  xxxvi.  1)  is  con- 
sistent with  friendly  relations  between  Judah  and 
Babylon.  During  this  interval,  i.e.,  in  606  B.C., 
the  young  nobles  of  Judah  were  taken  to  Babylon 
(Dan.  i.  1)  to  be  brought  up  at  court — an  arrange- 
ment designed  to  promote  good  feeling  between  the 
subordinate  and  the  dominant  powers.  That  these 
young  men  became  captives  along  with  their  whole 
nation  was  due  to  Jehoiakim's  folly. 

But  when,  in  605,  the  tramp  of  the  Egyptian  army 
was  heard  again  Jehoiakim  put  aside  pretense  and 
joined  Necho.  Necho's  defeat  at  Carchemish  threw 
the  whole  country  into  Nebuchadrezzar's  hands. 
He  punished  the  nations  which  had  fallen  away 
from  allegiance  to  him  by  transporting  some  of 
their  people  to  Mesopotamia  (Josephus,  ut  sup.). 
Jerusalem  was  in  great  fear.  A  fast  was  proclaimed 
in  Jehoiakim's  fifth  year  (Jer.  xxxvi.  9)  and  Nebu- 
chadrezzar's vengeance  did  not  faU  inmiediately. 
Nebuchadrezzar  contented  himself  with  allowing 
bands  of  Chakleans,  Ammonites,  and  others  to 
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ravage  Judah  (II  Kings  xziv.   2).     The  Jewish 
monarchy  existed  thereafter  only  on  sufiferanoe. 

Jehoiakim  reigned  eleven  years,  dying  in  597  B.C. 
He  was  not  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadrezsar,  as 
JosephuB  says,  but  may  have  perished  by  assassina- 
tion, for  he  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood 
and  was  a  curse  to  his  country. 

Joseph  D.  Wilson. 

Bibuoobapht:  Sources  are  II  Kings  zziii.  34-zxiv.  7;  II 
Ghron.  zxxvi.  4-8;  Jer.  vii.-ix.,  x.  17-26,  xiv.-xvu.  18, 
xviii.-xx.,  etc.;  and  the  Book  of  Hahakkvik.  The  subject 
is  treated  in  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  literature  named 
under  Ahab  and  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  je-hesh'a-fat:  Fourth  king  of 
Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Asa.  His  dates,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  chronology,  are  914-893  B.C.;  accord- 
ing to  Kamphausen,  876-852  B.C.;  according  to 
Duncker,  869-848  b.c;  according  to  Curtis  (DB, 
i.  401),  876-851  b.c.  He  was  an  energetic  ruler, 
whose  extensive  preparations  for  war  and  prudent 
measures  (II  Chron.  xvii.  2,  12-13)  induced  Ahab 
of  Israel  to  seek  an  alliance  in  view  of  the  strained 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  Syrians,  and  of 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  pressure  from  the  rising 
power  of  Assyria  (e.g.,  the  victory  of  Shalmaneser 
II.  at  Karkar;  see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §  8).  Good  rela- 
tions with  Israel  were  also  desired  by  Jehoshaphat; 
accordingly  he  became  only  too  intimate  with  the 
heathenized  court  of  Samaria  and  sealed  his  friend- 
ship by  arranging  a  marriage  between  his  son  Joram 
and  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  This 
alliance  had  its  first  test  in  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  the  Syrians,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  recapture  the  fortress  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  which 
was  important  as  the  center  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  (I  Kings  xxii.  1  sqq.).  When  Jehosha- 
phat returned  he  received  a  severe  rebuke  from 
the  prophet  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  for  entering  into 
relations  with  those  whom  the  Lord  hated  (II  Chron. 
xix.  1  sqq.;  cf.  II  Chron.  xx.  34).  Nevertheless, 
moved  by  his  continued  desire  for  a  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  northern  kingdom,  he  was  ready 
to  undertake,  in.  company  with  Joram  (q.v.), 
another  campaign  against  the  Moabites,  who  had 
revolted  from  Israel  (II  Kings  iii.).  This  expedi- 
tion, to  which  Edom  was  also  forced  to  furnish  aid, 
marched  through  the  desert  of  Edom  around  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  threatened 
with  defeat  through  the  lack  of  water  in  this  region, 
when  Elisha,  for  Jehoshaphat's  sake,  gave  counsel 
and  promised  rescue  and  victory.  King  Mesha,  be- 
sieged in  his  fortress  Kir-hareseth  (the  modem 
Kerak),  in  his  dire  extremity  offered  his  son  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  national  god,  Chemosh,  whereupon, 
according  to  the  mysterious  statement  in  II  Kings 
iii.  27,  "  there  was  great  indignation  against  Israel '' 
(i.e.  on  the  part  of  Chemosh)  and  the  allies  were 
forced  to  turn  back,  so  that  they  returned  home 
without  having  accomplished  their  task.  The 
Chronicler,  who  omits  this  story  and  does  not  allude 
to  the  activity  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  speaks  (II 
Chron.  xx.)  of  a  defensive,  but  more  successful,  ex- 
pedition of  Jehoshaphat  against  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  Meunim  (cf.  II  Chron.  xx.  1,  R.V. 
margin,  but  read  Mehamme^unim).  As  this  expe- 
dition is  mentioned  only  by  the  Chronicler,  many 


critics  maintain  that  his  story  is  a  readjustment 
of  the  events  related  in  II  Kings  iii.,  and  credit  it 
with  no  historic  value.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of 
the  great  difference  in  all  the  principal  details,  it  is 
best  regarded  as  an  account  of  an  independent  act 
of  Jehoshaphat. 

Both  earlier  and  later  sources  praise  Jehosha- 
phat's  piety  and  his  reforming  tendencies  (I  Kings 
xxii.  43,  46;  II  Chron.  xvii.  3,  6,  xix.  3).  According 
to  the  Chronicler  he  was  a  zealous  reformer  of  legal 
procedure  (II  Chron.  xix.  5  sqq.),  and  sought  to 
impress  his  judges  with  a  true  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. In  each  city  of  the  land  he  established 
a  court  of  justice,  and  in  Jerusalem  a  supreme 
tribunal  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  families,  of 
Levites  and  of  priests,  entrusted  with  decision  in  the 
most  difficult  cases.  In  this  tribunal  a  priest  pre- 
sided when  the  religious  cases  were  tried,  and  a 
prince  when  the  action  was  a  civil  one.  Both  soiu'oes 
tell  of  an  imsuccessful  mercantile  venture  of  Je- 
hoshaphat, though  the  narratives  are  not  altogether 
concordant  (I  Kings  xxii.  48;  II  Chron.  xxi.  35,  37). 
He  endeavored  to  reestablish  the  traffic  to  Ophir 
from  Ezion-geber,  but  the  newly  equipped  ships 
were  wrecked  by  a  storm. 

The  picture  of  Jehoshaphat,  although  not  without 
its  shadows,  is  still  the  brightest  presented  by  the 
house  of  David  after  Solomon's  time.  The  land 
was  densely  populated  (11  Chron.  xvii.  14  sqq.)  and 
highly  prosperous;  little  Judah  was  respected 
beyond  her  boundaries  because  of  the  wisdom  and 
bravery  of  her  king  (II  Chron.  xvii.  10-11).  Justice 
and  religion  flourished  and  developed,  the  sacred 
writings  were  carefully  guarded  and  enriched.  The 
king  himself,  another  David  in  his  piety,  submitt'ed 
to  the  sharp  reproach  of  the  prophets,  was  far- 
sighted,  endowed  with  a  noble,  generous  nature, 
and  displayed  tireless  energy  in  his  care  for  his 
people's  welfare.  That  the  condemnation  of  the 
well-meaning  efforts  of  Jehoshaphat  for  a  closer 
connection  with  the  idolatrous  royal  house  of  Israel 
did  not  spring  from  narrow  fanaticism  was  only 
too  well  proved  immediately  after  his  death,  since 
the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Athaliah  bore  the 
worst  possible  fruits  and  robbed  the  land  of  the 
blessings  which  Jehoshaphat's  reign  had  bestowed 
upon  it.  C.  VON  Orelu. 

Bibliography:  The  eouroes  are  I  Kings  xziL;  11  Kings 
iii.;  II  Chron.  xvii.-xxi.  1.  The  literature  is  given  under 
Ahab.  Ck>n8ult  also:  C.  F.  Biimey,  Notet  on  the  Hebrew 
Text  of  Kinoa.  Oxford.  1903;  DB,  ii.  561;  EB,  ii.  2352- 
2363,  cf.  i.  770;   JE,  vii.  86-87. 

JEHOVAH,  je-hS'vfl:  An  erroneous  form  of  the 
divine  name  of  the  covenant  God  of  Israel  which 
appears  first  about  1520  a.d.  The  error  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  utterance  of  the  divine  name,  in 
original  quadrilateral  form  (the  tetragranmiaton) 
YHWH,  became  unlawful  in  Jewish  usage  as  early  as 
the  third  Christian  century  and  probably  much 
earlier,  at  least  outside  the  sacred  precincts  (cf .  Ex. 
XX.  7;  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  the  Septuagiut  of  which  reads 
**  name  the  name  "  for  "  blaspheme  the  name  "). 
Consequently  in  reading  the  sacred  text, ''  Adonai  " 
(Heb.  Adhonai,  "  my  lord  ")  was  pronounced  in- 
btead  of  it  (or  "  Elohim  "  in  case  the  collocation 
Adhonai  Yhwh  occurred)  and   the   consonants   of 
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Adhonai  were  often  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
mmniMcripts.  When  the  vowel  punctuation  was 
added,  the  vowels  of  Adhonai  were  written  in  the 
text  with  the  tetragrammaton,  which  thus  appeared 
to  read  Yehawah  (rarely  Yehowih),  or,  according 
to  an  older  system  of  transliteration,  Jehovah.  This 
form,  with  anglicised  pronunciation,  entered  the 
English  Bible  and  so  came  into  general  use  in  wor- 
•thip  and  theology  as  one  of  the  names  of  God, 
connoting  especially  his  majesty  and  greatness.  For 
the  derivation,  meaning,  etc.,  of  the  Hebrew  form, 
^re  Yahweh. 

In  Christian  theology  since  the  Reformation 
"  Jehovah  "  has  become  an  expression  inclusive 
(if  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  case  of 
the  Third  Person  this  is  rather  tacit  than  explicit; 
in  the  case  of  the  Second  Person,  the  inclusion  is 
«OEpiicit.  Thus  C.  Hodge  remarks:  **  This  mani- 
fested Jehovah  [i.e.,  the  Malakh  Yahweh  or  "  Angel 
of  Yahweh  '1,  who  led  his  people  under  the  Old- 
Testanoent  economy,  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  the  ^^xoc,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  " 
tSynUmaiic  Theology,  i.  485;  cf.  "  Chnst  is  repre- 
sented ...  as  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who  led  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness," 
p.  512).  Similarly  Shedd  first  identifies  the  Malakh 
Yahveh  with  Yahweh  and  then  says:  ''  The  Jehovah 
in  the  theophany  was  the  same  trinitarian  person 
-A  ho  is  in  the  incarnation  "  (Dogmatic  Theology, 
1.  1 10,  New  York,  1888).  To  tbe  same  purport  may 
tje  cited  A.  H.  Strong  {Systematic  Theology,  p.  146, 
New  York,  1902),  A.  A.  Hodge  (Popular  Lectures 
^m  Theological  Themes,  i.  263,  Philadelphia,  1887), 
S.  Harris  (God  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  All,  i.  315,  New 
York.  1896),  W.  F.  Gess  (Das  Dogma  von  Christi 
Person  und  Werk,  pp.  244-246,  Basel,  1887),  and 
•iogmaticians  in  general.  Church  covenants  not 
infrequently  U8e  the  term  ''  Jehovah- Jesus  "  to 
emphasise  the  deity  of  Christ. 
BiauocRAPHT:  See  literature  under  Yahweh. 

JEHU  (Hebr.  Yehu;  Assyr.  Ya-u-a:  LXX.  lou; 
Joaephus,  leous):  Tenth  king  of  Israel,  a  usurper, 
suooesaor  of  Joram,  whom  he  slew.  His  dates,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  chronology,  are  884-856  B.C.; 
ftooording  to  Kamphausen,  843-815;  according  to 
Kohler.  881-853  B.C.;  and  according  to  Curtis 
DB,  i.  401),  842-815  B.C.  The  Books  of  Kings 
I.  zix.  16-17;  II,  ix.-x.)  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  Jehu  gained  his  throne, 
rooted  out  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  exterminated 
the  worship  of  Baal.  The  statement  (II  Kings 
X.  32-34)  that  during  the  reign  of  Jehu  Hazael  of 
liamaMitf  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
enuntry  east  of  the  Jordan  is  to  be  understood  of 
th^  whole  of  Bashiin  and  Gilead.  The  rest  of  the 
recital,  as  well  as  I  Kings  xx.  22,  and  probably  II 
Kings  iii.  4-27,  vi.  24-vii.  17  is  derived  from  a  spe- 
ml  \ortb-Israelitic  source,  both  old  and  valuable. 
Jehu  was  a  leader  in  Joram's  army  and,  during 
the  lattle  with  the  Arameans  at  Ramoth-gilead, 
^i:^!  the  chief  command.  As  one  day  he  was  taking 
rrj^iBcil  with  his  captains,  a  youth  appeared,  gave 
hini  a  message  from  the  prophet  Elisha,  anointed 
him  king  o\'er  Israel,  and  hastened  away.  Jehu 
'brti  regarded  himself  as  Yahweh 's  appointed  instru- 
ment to  execute  justice  upon  the  house  of  Ahab. 


He  had  the  gates  of  the  city  guarded  so  that  no 
news  could  reach  Joram,  and  then  hastened  with  a 
troop  toward  Jezreel.  After  two  messengers  des- 
patched by  Joram  had  been  detained,  Joram  and 
his  friend  Ahaziah  went  to  meet  Jehu.  In  answer 
to  the  question  whether  he  brought  good  news,  he 
replied  with  the  sinister  remark  that  nothing  could 
be  good  as  long  as  the  heathenish  practises  of 
Jezebel  continued,  and  then  sent  an  arrow  through 
the  heart  of  the  fleeing  Joram.  Jehu  ordered  the 
dead  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  neighboring  field 
of  Naboth,  and  then  entered  Jezreel.  Jezebel,  by 
his  command,  was  hurled  from  the  window  at  which 
she  stood  and  mocked.  The  nobles,  who  felt  no 
disposition  to  risk  anything  for  the  house  of  Ahab, 
submitted  to  Jehu,  and  he  ordered  them  to  appear 
before  him  the  next  day  with  the  heads  of  the  sev- 
enty princes  who  were  in  Samaria.  He  declared, 
hypocritically,  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  death  of 
the  princes,  which  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
will  of  God  in  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Elisha,  and 
then  proceeded  to  slay  all  the  relations  of  Ahab 
as  well  as  his  officials,  friends  and  priests.  There- 
upon he  advanced  against  Samaria.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  slew  forty-two  princes  of  the  house  of 
David,  who  were  on  their  w^ay  to  Jezreel  to  visit 
their  kindred  (II  Kings  x.  12-14).  Jehu  openly 
sided  with  the  party  which  would  not  tolerate  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  proceeded  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  extirpate  it. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  subsequent  twenty-eight 
years  of  Jehu's  reign  is  that  he  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  Arameans  under  Hazael  (II  Kings 
X.  32),  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Damascus  about 
the  same  time  as  Jehu  became  king  of  Israel  (II 
Kings  viii.  7-15)  and  by  the  some  means — regicide. 
The  misfortune  in  this  war  with  Syria  is  ascribed 
(II  Kings  X.  31)  to  Jehu's  protection  of  the  calf- 
worship  in  Israel,  although  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty  for  four  generations  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
ward for  rooting  out  Baal-worship.         W.  Lotz. 

Bibliography:  llie  oouroes  are  I  Kings  xix.  16-17;  II 
Kings  ix.-x.;  II  Chron.  xxii.  7-9.  The  literature  is  given 
under  Ahab  (q.v.).  Consult  also:  C.  F.  Bumey,  Notea  on 
the  Htbrew  Text  of  .  .  .  Kinga,  Oxford.  1003;  DB,  ii. 
664-566;    EB,  ii.  2366-2357;    JE,  vii.  88-89. 

JENKS,  BENJAMIN:  English  clergyman  and 
theological  writer;  b.  at  Eaton-under-Haywood  (13 
m.  8.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire,  May,  1646;  d. 
at  Harley  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire, 
May  10,  1724.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  life. 
After  his  ordination  he  officiated  for  a  time  as  curate 
at  Harley,  and  subsequently  became  vicar  of  the 
parishes  of  Harley  and  Kenley,  and  also  chaplain 
to  Francis,  Viscount  Newport,  the  patron  of  these 
livings.  He  is  remembered  for  his  Prayers  and 
Offices  of  Devotion  for  Families,  and  for  Particular 
Persons  upon  Most  Occasions  (London,  1697;  2 
vols.,  1706;  26th  ed.  by  C.  Simeon,  1808;  13th  ed. 
of  Simeon's  revision,  1866).  Other  works  by  Jenks 
are  Meditations,  with  Short  Prayers  Annexed,  in 
Ten  Decades  (London,  1701);  A  Second  Century  of 
Meditations  (1704);  and  The  Poor  Man's  Ready 
Companion  (1713). 

Biblioorapht:    OentUman'M  MoQatine,  Dec.  1862:    DNB, 
316. 
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JENNINGS,  ARTHUR  CHARLES:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  Dec.  19,  1847.  He  was 
educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1872), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1873  and  ordained 
priest  in  1874.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Edward's, 
Cambridge  (1873-74),  and  rector  of  Whittlesford, 
Cambridgeshire  (1877-^6).  Since  1886  he  has 
been  rector  of  King's  Stanley,  Gloucestershire. 
Theologically  he  is  a  broad  churchman.  Besides 
contributing  the  commentary  on  Nahum,  Haggai, 
Habakkuk,  and  Zeplmniah  to  the  fifth  volume  of 
C.  J.  Ellicott's  Old  Testament  Commentary  (London, 
1884),  was  joint  author  of  Commentary  on  the  Paalms 
(2  vols.,  London,  187i>-77);  Eccletia  Anglicana:  A 
History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England  ...  to 
the  Present  Timi's  (1882);  Synopsis  of  Ancient 
Chronology  (188());  Manual  of  Church  History  (2 
vols.,  1887-88;  3d  ed.,  1905);  Chronological  Tables 
of  the  Events  of  Ancient  History  (1888);  and  Medv- 
aval  Church  and  the  Papacy  (1909). 

JEPHTHAH,  jef'tha:  The  name  of  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Israel.  It  is  related  (Judges  x.  6~xii.  7) 
that  he  was  driven  from  his  home  because  of  il- 
legitimate birth,  and  became  captain  of  a  band  of 
freebooters  in  the  land  of  Tob.  When  the  Israelites 
of  the  East  Jordanland  were  oppressed  by  the  Am- 
monites, they  sent  for  him  to  return  and  lead  them 
against  their  enemies.  This  he  consented  to  do 
if  he  were  given  the  headship,  which  was  promised 
him.  Aftei"  vainly  trying  by  argument  to  induce 
the  foe  to  retire,  he  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  whatever 
should  come  forth  to  meet  him  if  he  should  return 
from  the  campaign  victorious.  He  won  a  brilliant 
victory,  and  was  met  by  his  daughter  on  his  return 
who  consented  to  the  {performance  of  his  vow, 
asking,  however,  a  reprieve  of  two  months.  He 
performed  the  sacrifice,  and  a  yearly  celebration 
was  established  in  which  for  four  days  the  women 
lamented  Jephthah's  daughter.  Jephthah  was 
assailed  by  the  Ephraimites  for  not  summoning 
them  to  the  battle,  and  in  an  ensuing  conflict  in- 
flicted upon  them  a  stinging  defeat.  He  then  ruled 
as  judge  for  six  years. 

Examination  of  the  narrative  shows  that  several 

sources  are  employed,  and  the  story  enclosed  in  the 

pragmatic  framework  is  itself  complex. 

Discussion  Jephthah  is  mentioned  as  the  son  of 

of  the      Gilead  by  a  foreign  wife;    but  Gilead 

Sources,  is  the  name  of  a  district  or  of  its  popu- 
lation. Moreover,  the  section  xi.  12-28 
severs  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  and  discusses 
the  Moabites,  whom  the  Hebrews  had  left  unassailed 
(Num.  XX.  14  sqq.),  while  xi.  34  shows  that  the  hero 
had  a  house  in  Mizpah,  which  does  not  accord 
with  verse  3.  And  it  is  diiflBcult  to  relate  the  episode 
of  the  Ephraimitic  conflict  with  the  two  months  of 
the  reprieve  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  since  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Ephraimites  would  await  the  issue 
of  that  event.  Many  scholars  have  suspected  an 
extension  of  the  original  text  by  interpolation,  the 
passage  xi.  12-28  especially  being  regarded  as  of 
late  introduction,  though  this  is  opposed  by  Holz- 
inger  and  Budde  on  the  ground  that  the  verses  in 
which  the  Anunonites  are  mentioned  (12-16,  27) 
show  the  same  conception  as  the  main  portioii  of 


the  narrative.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
is  an  independent  report  which  the  redactor  wished 
to  bring  into  connection  with  the  Ammonitic  war. 
Wellhausen  and  Frankenberg  suspect  also  xii.  1-7 
as  a  late  interpolation  founded  upon  viii.  1-3. 
While  the  individuality  of  this  section  differentiates 
it  from  viii.  1-3,  it  is  probably  taken  from  an  in- 
dependent source.  Holzinger  disposes  of  one  of  the 
difficulties  by  supposing  that  Jephthah,  on  his 
recall  from  Tob,  acquired  a  residence  in  Mizpah. 
That  a  war  with  Moab  is  implied  in  xi.  12-28  goes 
well  with  the  place  names  in  verse  33,  some  of  which 
are  Moabitic,  while  others  are  Ammonitic,  and  thus 
a  double  narrative  is  suggested  dealing  with  two 
episodes,  which  an  addition  in  verse  33  of  the 
Septuagint,  "  and  unto  Amon,"  supports.  Then 
the  Moabitic  war  was  later,  and  the  residence  in 
Mizpah  already  acquired  goes  well  with  the  ''  I  " 
and  "  me  "  of  verse  27.  Holzinger  finds  in  xi.  29 
a  suggestion  of  a  journey  made  by  Jephthah  in  the 
West  Jordanland  ("  and  Manasseh '')  connecting 
xi.  with  xii.  1-6,  and  concludes  that  there  are  two 
sources  combined  inside  the  framework  of  this 
story. 

Against  the  historical  character  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Ammonitic  war  there  is  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion.    Jephthah   appears  as  an  exile 

Historicity  who  has  gained  position  as  head  of  a 
of  the      band  like  that  of  David.    The  differ- 

Nariative.  ences  of  the  two  sources  do  not  oppose 
the  historicity,  since  the  events  may 
be  referred  to  different  times  and  occasions,  a  war 
with  the  Ammonites  and  one  with  Moabites.  The 
hero  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  mythical  invention  to 
explain  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
and  analogies  of  the  event  are  not  lacking  in  the 
history  of  other  Semitic  peoples.  One  is  furnished 
by  the  story  of  II  Kings  iii.  27,  and  another  comes 
out  of  Arabic  history  of  the  seventh  Christian  cen- 
tury (Tabari,  i.  1073-1074),  so  that  the  historical 
character  of  the  event  which  the  celebration  com- 
memorated appears  at  least  probable.  Since  in  the 
narrative  there  is  no  mention  of  substitution,  it 
must  be  that  Jephthah  really  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
This  was  the  understanding  of  the  early  exegetes 
until  D.  Kimchi,  who  asserted  that  the  maiden  was 
simply  devoted  to  the  service  of  Yahweh,  an  ex- 
planation which  gained  the  approval  of  later  Chris- 
tian exegetes,  who  combined  the  idea  with  that  of 
an  enforced  cehbacy.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek,  since  not  only  is  human  sacrifice  in  itself 
unusual  for  such  a  state  of  society,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  was  well 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (cf.  Lev.  xviii.  21, 
XX.  2-5,  and  see  Vows,  I.;  cf.  also  the  Tai-gmn  on 
Judges  xi.  39);  moreover  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  maiden  bewailed  not  her  life,  but  her 
virginity,  as  though  condemned  to  a  single  life. 
Some  support  was  gained  from  Ex.  xxxviii.  8  and 
I  Sam.  ii.  22,  though  it  is  not  said  that  the  women 
mentioned  here  were  celibates.  But  the  true  ex- 
planation of  verse  37  doubtless  is  that  the  cause  of 
the  maiden's  grief  was  that  she  must  die  without 
being  either  wife  or  mother.  Some  take  refuge  in 
a  disjunctive  in  the  statement  of  the  vow  (verse 
31)  making  the  last  two  clauses  apply  to  different 
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objects,  human  and  animal.  Other  syntactical 
devices  have  been  proposed  with  the  object  of 
getting  rid  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  but 
they  tJL  fail  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  verb  used 
in  the  passage  {he^dah)  is  that  employed  in  the 
technical  language  of  the  ritual  for  sacrifice.  More- 
over, human  sacrifice  is  involved  in  the  whole  story; 
only  thus  can  be  explained  the  despair  of  the  father 
and  the  grief  of  the  daughter;  and  the  celebration 
itself  finds  no  adequate  groimd  short  of  the  actual 
gacrifioe  of  the  maiden.  In  anti-prophetic  circles 
human  sacrifice  was  not  unknown  (Jer.  zzxii.  35); 
indeed,  within  the  prophetic  circle  itself  the  idea 
was  not  absolutely  strange  (Gen.  xxii.).  That  the 
words  of  Jephthah's  vow  involve  that  he  thought 
only  of  a  human  being  and  must  therefore  have 
reckoned  upon  the  possibility  of  the  victim  being 
his  daughter  is  rightly  characterized  by  Reuss  as 
"detestable."  But  the  idea  of  human  sacrifice 
lay  in  the  background  of  the  Yahweh-religion, 
and  in  later  times  tmder  foreign    influence   the 


practise  broke  out  in  opposition  to  the  prophetic 
teaching.  (F.  Buhl.) 

Bduoobapht:  The  best  diaeuMion  is  in  the  CommentAry 
on  Judges  by  O.  F.  Moore,  with  whioh  should  be  oom- 
IMued  the  treatment  in  the  Commentaries  of  Studer,  Keil, 
Cassel,  Bertheau,  Harvey,  Oettli  and  Budde,  as  men- 
tioned under  Judoeb,  and  that  in  the  standard  works  on 
the  History  of  Israel,  mentioned  under  Ahab.  Consult 
further:  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  EinUUung  in  dot  A.  7*., 
ill.  127.  Berlin,  1839,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1847-48; 
K.  A.  Auberlen,  in  TSK,  1860,  pp.  540  sqq.;  E.  Reuss, 
OwhiekU  der  tmlioen  Sehriften  A.  7*.,  Brunswick,  1874. 
Eng.  transl.,  Boston,  1884;  I.  Goldsiher.  Dtr  MyUiut  bei 
den  Htbr^iem,  pp.  113  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1876;  A.  Kuenen, 
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L  The  Prophet:  The  name  (Hebr.  Ftrm«yaAu  or 
Yirmeyoh;  Gk.  leremiaa)  is  borne  not  only  by  the 
prophet,  but  also  by  the  father-in-law 
hl^^L  o^  King  Josiah  (II  Kings  xxiii.  31),  by 
a  Rechabite  (Jer.  xxxv.  3),  by  a  priest 
of  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  3) 
and  by  persons  in  the  Chronicler's 
tables  (I  Chron.  v.  24,  xii.  4,  10,  13).  In  spite  of 
his  importance  the  prophet  is  seldom  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  outside  of  his  book  (II  Chron. 
xxzv.  25,  xxzvi.  12,  21,  22;  Ezra  i.  1;  Dan.  iz.  2), 
which  remains  the  principal  and  quite  full  source 
for  knowledge  of  his  life.  According  to  this  source 
Jeremiah  was  of  priestly  lineage  from  the  little  city 
of  Anathoth,  3  m.  north  of  Jerusalem  (i.  1),  a  son  of 
HiDdah  (i.  1),  and  nephew  of  Shallum  (zzxii.  7). 
A  possible  relationship  to  Abiathar  is  suggested  by 
I  Kings  ii.  26,  but  the  identity  of  his  father  with 
the  Hilkiah  of  II  Kings  zzii.  is  improbable.  His 
known  history  begins  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(626  B.C.),  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  (i.  6).  His  position  regarding  sacrifice  (vii.  22) 
is  against  the  supposition  that  he  acted  as  a  priest. 
Xot withstanding  the  hatred  aroused  among  the 
people  of  Anathoth  by  his  preaching,  he  ezercised 
his  righta  there  (zi.  21,  zzzii.  8,  zzzvii.  12),  though 
his  duties  as  prophet  were  performed  at  the  capital. 
From  zvi.  2  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  un- 
married. 

Jeremiah  lived  in  critical  times.  Five  years  after 
his  call  the  law  book  was  found  whioh  caused  the 
Josianic  reformation,  to  which  his  words  in  chap. 
zi.  apply.  But  little  is  known,  however,  of  his 
work  under  Joeiah,  though  of  his  activities  under 
Jehoialdm  (q.v.)  more  is  told.    Jehoiakun  was  not 


of  a  natiire  to  respond  to  prophetic  ideals,  being 
a  brutal  despot  wrapped  up  his  building-projects 
(zzii.  13-19) .  The  prophet  denounced 
t?#^^%  "^  ^  addresses  the  heathen  and  un- 
~|^*°  ethical  influences  protected  by  the 
princes,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Carchemish  appeared  with  a  prophetic  pro- 
gram which  aroused  against  him  the  bitterest  hate. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign  an  address 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  foretelling  the  fate  of 
that  structure  incensed  priests,  prophets,  and 
people  (vii.,  zzvi.),  and  in  605  he  gave  definite  form 
to  this,  pointing  to  the  Chaldeans  as  the  people  into 
whose  power  Judah  was  to  fall,  and  had  Baruch 
commit  it  to  writing.  This  was  brought  to  the  king, 
who  tore  it  into  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  fire 
(zzzvi) .  The  events  of  succeeding  3rears  proved  the 
justification  of  Jeremiah,  though  they  caused  him, 
in  his  love  for  his  people,  the  deepest  suffering. 
Jehoialdm  had  become  the  vassal  of  the  Chaldean 
king,  but  soon  began  to  intrigue  against  him,  relying 
on  the  power  of  Egypt,  thus  causing  a  Qialdean 
attack  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  his 
successor  Jeconiah,  with  the  best  of  the  people,  was 
carried  away  to  Babylon  (597  B.C.).  The  new  king, 
Zedekiah,  was  not  so  hostile  to  Jeremiah,  and 
indeed  twice  saved  his  life,  in  spite  of  the  court 
party  which  wished  to  continue  the  policy  of 
Jehoialdm.  Jeremiah  was  opposed  also  by  false 
prophets,  who  predicted  speedy  restoration  of 
power,  and  reliance  on  Egypt  was  encouraged. 
After  this,  the  final  revolt  broke  out  in  the  breach 
of  Zedekiah's  oath  and  Nebuchadrezzar's  army 
came  against  Jerusalem.  When  Zedekiah  applied 
for  counsel  to  Jeremiah,  the  latter  advised  unoon* 
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ditional  surrender  to  the  Chaldeans.  Temporary 
retirement  of  the  Chaldeans  filled  the  people  with 
joy,  which  Jeremiah  foretold  would  be  short-lived, 
as  events  proved  (xxxiv.).  Meanwhile,  as  Jeremiah 
was  going  out  of  the  city  to  visit  Anathoth,  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  removed  by 
the  king  to  another  place  of  detention  and  by  him 
supported  there  (xxxvii.).  His  opponents,  who 
rightly  feared  his  influence,  besought  the  king  to 
have  him  put  to  death,  and  to  that  end  had  him 
thrown  into  a  foul  cistern  to  die,  whence  he  was 
again  rescued  by  the  king's  order  and  placed  in 
detention  near  the  king  (xxxviii.).  At  the  capture 
of  the  city  Jeremiah  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
released  by  a  Babylonian  commander  and  given  his 
choice  between  going  to  Babylonia  and  remaining 
in  Judea,  accepting  the  latter  alternative.  He  gave 
his  support  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  Chaldeans.  Gedaliah  was  soon  after  murdered, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  people,  in  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  following  the  advice  of  a  prophet 
who  opposed  Jeremiah,  fled  with  a  niunber  of  the 
population  to  Egypt,  taking  with  them  both  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch.  Tliere  the  hostile  relations  between 
prophet  and  people  continued  because  of  his  denun- 
ciations of  their  heathen  proclivities  and  his  pre- 
diction that  Egypt  should  fall  into  the  power  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (xxxix.-zliv.).  This  closes  the 
authentic  record  of  the  prophet's  life.  The  Old 
Testament  does  not  tell  of  his  death.  Tradition 
has  it  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  in  Egypt  (Ter- 
tullian,  Scarpiace,  viii. ;  ANF,  iii.  640;  II  Mace.  ii. 
gives  a  report  of  his  hiding  certain  sacred  utensils 
in  a  cave,  on  which  is  founded  the  Paralipomena 
of  Jeremiah  and  the  apocryphal  Baruch  literature 
with  its  sequellffi  (see  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  5;  Pseu- 
DBPiGRAPHA,  Old  TESTAMENT,  II.,  10-11,  35;  and 
cf.  Scharer,  Geschichte,  iii.  223  sqq.,  285-286,  Eng. 
transl.  II.,  iii.  83-93;  II  Mace.  xv.  11  sqq.;  Matt, 
xvi.  14). 

It  is  reported  in  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25  that  Jeremiah 
wrote  a  dirge  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  called  Lamenta- 
tions; this  Lb  probably  the  first  trace 
8.  I«itera-  ^f  ^jje  tradition  which  ascribes  to  him 

^^^vV  the  book  of  that  name,  which  is,  how- 
Jeremiah.  ®^®'''  0PP08e<i  by  the  contents  of  the 
book.  A  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint 
ascribes  Ps.  Ixv.  and  cxxxvii.  to  him,  and  there  is 
an  apocryphal  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (see  Apocrypha, 
A.,  IV.,  6).  A  passage  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  is 
luminous  for  the  history  of  that  production  (xxxvi. 
2  sqq.).  According  to  this,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  Jeremiah  dictated  to  Baruch  the  proph- 
ecies which  he  had  uttered  in  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  prophetic  activity.  This  being  burned 
by  the  king,  he  had  Baruch  rewrite  it  with  many 
additions  (xxxvi.  32).  This  new  book  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  present  book,  since  the  latter  contains 
prophecies  of  a  later  time;  but  that  it  formed  the 
basis  of  our  book  may  be  confidently  assumed,  and 
it  may  be  reconstructed  by  putting  together  the 
pieces  which  are  older  than  Jehoiakim's  fifth  year. 

XL  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. — i.  The 
Oontents:  Chap.  i.  states  that  the  prophet  is  in- 
formed in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  before  his 
birth  that  he  had  been  called  to  predict  the  com- 


ing of  powers  from  the  north  against  his  people, 
whose  hate  he  was  to  incur.  But  the  indication 
in  the  chapter  itself  of  the  lapse  of 
1.  Chapters  (j^g^^y  years  proves  that  the  narra- 
tive depends  upon  the  memory  of  the 
prophet  and  is  not  exactly  contemporary  with  the 
utterance  itself.  It  is  clear  that  Jeremiah  narrates 
the  story  of  his  earlier  experiences  in  the  light  his 
later  life  had  given  him,  and  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween later  and  earlier  utterances  is  not  possible. 
In  ii.-vi.  the  parts  are  closely  related  to  each  other 
and  belong  to  the  same  conditions  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  These  chapters  bewail  the  people's  sins, 
their  idolatry,  their  fondness  for  covenants  with 
foreign  powers,  and  foretell  coming  judgment. 
Yet  in  this  section  passages  suggest  the  time  of 
Jehoiakim  (v.  1,  ii.  18,  36).  Who  the  northern  foe 
in  these  chapters  is  raises  a  difficult  question.  They 
are  an  ancient  people,  whose  speech  is  unknown  to 
Israel,  carrying  bow  and  spear  and  possessing 
chariots.  Some  of  these  marks  appear  when  the 
prophet's  utterances  concern  the  Chaldeans  in  the 
time  of  Jehoiakim.  Some  scholars  refer  them  to  the 
Scythians,  in  which  case  Jeremiah  must  later  have 
modified  them,  since  their  present  form  hardly  fits 
references  to  that  people.  It  is  questionable  there- 
fore whether  Jeremiah's  earlier  prophecies  were  not 
general;  when  the  Chaldeans  appeared  on  the  scene 
he  may  have  identified  them  with  the  foe  foretold. 
While  V.  18  and  the  related  v.  10  are  not  un- 
Jeremianic,  they  do  not  fit  their  present  place; 
similarly  iii.  6-iv.  2  is  hardly  intelligible  unless  iii. 
14-18  is  taken  out.  It  is  probable  that  these  pas- 
sages are  genuine,  but  transferred  hither  by  an  editor. 
Chapters  vii.-x.  contain  a  discourse  delivered  in 
the  court  of  the  temple,  upon  which  structure  the 
people  put  their  trust.  If  they  continue  in  their 
sins,  the  temple  will  be  no  help,  but  will  perish  as 
did  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh.  Its  sacrifices  are 
worthless,  the  people  who  bring  them  are  untrue 
and  have  filled  it  with  heathen  symbols  which  repre- 
sent their  own  unethical  nature.  Chaps,  ix.  22-x. 
give  the  impression  of  fragmentariness,  and,  as  the 
Septuagint  shows,  have  been  expanded,  and  suggest 
a  deutero-Jeremiah.  The  little  pieces  ix.  22-23  and 
24-25  have  no  connection  with  the  previous  context, 
while  X.  17  sqq.  appear  to  be  genuine  and  the  orig- 
inal continuation  of  ix.  21.  Genuineness  is  apparent 
in  vii.  1-ix.  21,  but,  contrary  toHitzig,  Hftvemick, 
and  others,  the  passage  appears  to  belong  rather 
with  xxvi.  and  to  connect  not  with  the  time  of 
Josiah,  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  especially  in  the  matter  of  heathen 
practises. 

In  xi.  1-17  Jeremiah  warns  the  people  to  regard 
"  the  words  of  this  covenant."    In  spite  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  their  fathers,  the  present 
2.  Chapters  generation  continues  its  service  of  other 
xi.-xvil.    gods  and  renders  divine  punishment 
inuninent.     That  the  "  covenant  "  is 
the  law  book  found  under  Josiah  is  generally  recog- 
nized;  the  passage  can  not,  however,  in  its  present 
form  have  been  uttered  then,  but  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiakim,  and  so  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  in  the  reduction   of  his  words  to 
writing  Jeremiah  mingled  past  and  present.    In  zi. 
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l^ziL  6  the  prc^het  deals  with  the  hostility  of 
his  fellow  villagers  of  Anathoth.  Formally,  by  the 
"  then "  of  zi.  18,  it  is  connected  with  the  prece- 
ding; but  the  exact  relation  expressed  is  not  clear, 
and  this  suggests  that  the  passage  is  not  in  its  orig- 
inal eontext.  Uncertain  in  date  is  xii.  7-17.  It 
cotitaina  a  lament  for  the  desolation  of  the  land 
and  threats  against  the  neighbors  who  have  done 
the  evfl.  It  fits  in  well  with  the  destruction  sug- 
gested by  II  Kings  xxiv.  2,  but  still  better  with 
eondltions  during  the  exile.  Indeed,  the  lament 
seems  to  have  been  put  together  out  of  two  diverse 
compositions  of  different  age.  The  humiliation  of 
Judah  in  Babylon  is  figuratively  described  in  xiii., 
with  a  lament  for  the  condition  resulting.  Most 
critics  date  the  piece  (by  verses  18-19)  in  the  time 
of  Jeconiah  (Jehoahaz),  Graf  in  that  of  Jehoiakim, 
the  latter  regarding  verses  18-19  as  an  addition  out 
of  JeeoQiah's  age.  A  terrible  drought  is  the  occa- 
sion of  xiv.-xv.,  in  which  Jeremiah  prays  for  his 
people — unavailingly,  for  even  Moses  and  Samuel 
could  not  save  them  (xv.  1).  At  the  close  (xv.  10- 
21)  Jeremiah  bewails  his  personal  sorrows  caused 
by  his  foes.  Whether  this  piece  is  in  its  original 
connection  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  original  book  and  dated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  In  xvi.-xvii.  the  prophet 
is  forbidden  to  marry,  or  to  participate  in  mourning 
or  feasting;  the  destruction  of  the  people  is  near, 
unce  its  sins  can  not  be  forgotten  and  its  punish- 
ment is  certain.  The  connection  of  this  with  the 
preceding  is  quite  certain,  though  probably  xvii. 
14-18  is  inserted  by  a  later  hand  from  another 
place.  The  genuineness  of  xvii.  19-27  is,  however, 
very  doubtful. 

In  xviii.  1-10  the  work  of  the  potter  pictures 
God's  methods  with  man;  judgment  might  be 
averted  were  it  not  for  the  people's 
S.  Chapters  wilful  sin  (11-17);  the  prophet  bewails 
zvili..aQKiz.his  people's  hostility  to  him  (18-23); 
as  an  earthen  vessel  is  broken,  so  shall 
the  people  be  (xix.  1-15);  the  prophet  retorts  upon 
Fashhur,  who  had  put  him  in  the  stocks,  with  a 
prophecy  of  personal  evil  and  general  doom  (xx. 
1-6),  and  then  bewails  his  own  sad  lot  (7-18). 
The  indications  favor  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  espe- 
dally  the  mention  of  Pashhurand  the  imprisonment 
of  Jeremiah  in  the  stocks.  Some  have  seen  in  chap. 
xvii.  an  earlier  piece,  and  regard  xix.-xx.  as  pieces 
edited  by  later  hands  and  containing  genuine  ex- 
periences of  the  prophet.  To  the  time  of  Zedekiah 
belongs  xxi.  1-10,  and  to  the  time  of  the  siege 
verMS  4-5,  but  11-14  has  no  connection  with  the 
preceding,  and  perhaps  goes  with  xxii.  The  kings 
of  Judah  are  dealt  with  in  xxii.  1-xxiii.  8.  A  king, 
not  identified,  is  warned  to  do  justice  in  order  to 
escape  judgment  (xxii.  1-5);  in  succeeding  verses 
ShaUum  (i.e.  Jehoahaz),  Jehoiakim,  and  Jeconiah 
are  dealt  with;  better  shepherds  are  to  be  given 
(xxiii.1-4),  and  a  new  shoot  is  to  spring  from  the 
Davidic  stump  (4-8).  The  principal  part  of  this  is 
of  the  time  of  Zedekiah,  but  xxii.  6-9,  20-23  are 
later  insertions.  The  genuineness  of  xxiii.  1-4 
has  been  questioned  and  b  hard  to  prove,  and  the 
pasHtge  has  been  assigned  to  exilic  times.  A  speech 
against  false  prophets  is  found  in  xxiii.  9-40.     In 


xxiv.  the  exiles  are  compared  with  good  figs,  Zede- 
kiah and  the  people  remaining  with  bad  ones. 
According  to  the  superscription  xxv.  belongs  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Carchemish.  In  it  Jeremiah  foretells  the  desolation 
and  captivity  which  are  to  come  through  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, and  then  after  seventy  years  God  will 
again  rule  his  people.  The  genuineness  of  this 
chapter  has  been  sharply  attacked  (cf.  verses  12- 
14),  though  Giesebrecht  rightly  sees  a  Jeremianic 
basis.  The  cipher  in  verse  26  (cf.  R.V.  margin)  is 
not  in  Jeremiah's  style.  A  report  of  the  danger 
of  death  incurred  by  the  prophet  through  the  ad- 
dress in  the  temple  court,  given  in  chap,  vii.,  is  given 
in  chap.  xxvi.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  ground- 
work or  original  basis  of  the  book.  According  to 
xxvii.-xxix.,  ambassadors  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
from  the  neighboring  states  to  urge  common  action 
against  Babylon  (xxvii.).  A  prophet  Hananiah 
foretells  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  Babylon  within 
two  years;  Jeremiah  retorts  with  a  prediction  of 
Hananiah's  death  within  the  year  and  a  contradic- 
tion of  his  prophecy  of  a  speedy  return  (xxviii.).  A 
letter  from  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  is  in 
xxix.  These  chapters  appear  to  have  existed  at  one 
time  as  a  separate  and  independent  section. 

A  series  of  prophecies  of  comfort  are  continued  in 
xxx.-xxxiii.,  and  xxxii.  rests  on  a  personal  relation 

of  Jeremiah   regarding  the  purchase 

4.  Chapters  of  a  field,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  a 

xxx—lii.    prediction  of  return  from  exile.    The 

chapter  bears  the  marks  of  an  editor, 
however,  and  verses  17-23  have  been  especially 
suspected,  while  xxxiii.  14-15  recall  xxiii.  5-6,  the 
genuineness  of  which  is  under  a  cloud.  Even  ijf  the 
earlier  passage  is  genuine,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  Jeremiah  would  so  modify  the  representation 
as  the  later  passage  does.  Smend  denies  xxx.-xxxi. 
to  Jeremiah,  and  is  possibly  right  as  to  xxx.,  though 
xxxi.  seems  to  contain  more  of  Jeremiah's  work; 
possibly  those  two  chapters  are  exilic.  Chapter 
xxxiv.  belongs  to  the  narrative  part  of  the  book 
and  is  placed  in  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  city. 
The  Rechabites  appear  in  xxxv.  as  an  example  of 
faithfulness  and  as  a  lesson  to  Judah.  The  time  is 
that  of  the  passing  of  a  Chaldean  army  through  the 
land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  but  the  occasion  can 
not  be  decided;  it  belongs  to  the  narrative  portion 
of  the  book,  and  Jeremiah  speaks  in  the  first  person. 
Chapter  xxxvi.  is  also  narrative,  and  teUs  of  the 
committal  to  writing  of  the  predictions  of  the 
prophet.  Similar  narrative  portions  are  xxxvii.- 
xliv.;  xxxix.  is  an  insert  and  an  expansion  of  part 
of  lii.  Consolation  is  offered  in  xlv.  A  series  of 
prophecies  against  foreign  peoples  is  contained  in 
xlvi.-li.,  the  nations  mentioned  being  Egypt,  Phi- 
list  la,  Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  Damascus,  Arabia, 
Elam,  and  Babylonia.  Chapters  l.-li.,  according 
to  li.  59-64  imparted  to  Seraiah  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Zedekiah,  are  by  most  modem  critics  regarded 
as  un-Jeremianic.  These  chapters  depend  not  only 
on  secondary  parts  of  Jeremiah,  but  on  later  parts 
of  Isaiah.  Some  critics  separate  li.  59  sqq.  from  the 
rest  as  genuine;  others  regard  the  chapters  as 
expanded  statements  of  genuine  oracles  of  Jeremiah. 
In  general,  the  use  of  other  predictions  in  thene 
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chapters  and  the  departure  from  the  accustomed 
forms  of  Jeremiah's  usage  seem  to  warrant  suspicion. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  undoubted  portions  of 
the  book  there  are  prophecies  against  foreign  nations, 
and  in  this  portion  Nebuchadrezzar  is  represented 
as  the  medium  of  divine  punishment,  which  is  a 
Jeremianic  conception;  moreover,  the  time  noted 
in  zlix.  34  looks  genuine.  Chapter  lii.  is  not  by 
Jeremiah,  but  is  chiefly  an  excerpt  from  II  Kings 
xxiv.  18-xxv.  30. 

2.  The  Composition  :  The  foregoing  review  shows 

that  to  the  groundwork  written  in  the  fourth  year 

of  Jehoiakim  and  rewritten  the  next 

1.  The      year  belong  i.  2-6,  xi.  1-17,  vii.  1-9, 

k*^  d  ^^'  ^*  1^"^-  ^'  ^*-  (except  verses 
its  Ex-  18-19),  xiv.-xv.,  xvi.-xvii.  (except 
pansion.  ^ome  interpolations),  xxv.  (so  far  as  it 
is  original),  and  xlvi.  1-xlix.  33  (so  far 
as  they  are  Jeremianic),  referring  to  the  times  of 
Josiah  and  Johoiakim.  To  the  time  of  Zedekiah 
belong  xxiv.,  xxi.,  xxiii.  9-40,  and  xlix.  34  sqq.  (if 
genuine).  Of  the  rest  which  may  be  ascribed  to  this 
prophet  the  time  of  writing  is  less  evident,  though 
xzxi.,  iii.  14-16,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  parts  of 
xxiii.  1-8,  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem.  Lai^er  parts  which  can  not  be  cer- 
tainly ascribed  as  a  whole  to  Jeremiah  are  x.  1-16, 
xvii.  19-27,  l.-hi.  The  narrative  portions  present 
a  difficult  problem,  and  the  boundaries  between 
them  and  the  oracle  portions  are  not  always  easy 
to  fix.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  first  person,  and 
were  doubtless  dictated  to  Baruch.  Such  pieces  are 
xviii.  (probably  from  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim 's 
reign),  xxxii.  (under  Zedekiah),  and  xxxv.  (under 
Jehoiakim).  Other  pieces  speak  in  the  third  person 
of  **  Jeremiah  '*  or  **  the  prophet  Jeremiah,"  and 
can  be  only  secondarily  Jeremianic;  such  are  xix.- 
XX.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.-xxix.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.-xliv. 
These  rest  on  Baruch's  authority,  as  does  xlv.,  an 
oracle  of  consolation  imparted  to  him  by  the  prophet. 
So  that  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  there  are  earlier 
and  later  pieces,  passages  in  Jeremiah's  words  and 
those  reported  of  him,  and  some  not  at  all  Jeremianic, 
bound  up  together  in  variegated  fashion.  Chrono- 
logical order  can  not  always  be  determined.  The 
history  of  the  book  is  not  one  that  can  at  the  present 
be  made  out.  Certainly  the  composition  of  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  lies  at  the  basis,  and  this 
is  expanded  by  later  oracles  and  by  narrative  por- 
tions. The  latter  is  in  part  no  doubt  from  Baruch 
and  contains  reports  of  Jeremiah's  discourses  de- 
livered to  him  i>y  the  prophet.  The  supposition 
that  a  life  of  the  prophet  has  been  interwoven  into 
the  book  is  improbable,  since  the  earlier  life  of  the 
prophet  is  not  related.  More  likely  is  it  that  a 
literature  of  Jeremiah  including  his  later  speeches 
and  narratives  about  him  grew  up,  out  of  which 
our  book  is  edited.  Little  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  i.  3,  since  that  verse  is  probably  only  a 
secondary  title. 

To  the  foregoing  considerations  is  to  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  those 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  diverges  essentially  from  the  Massoretic 
text,  a  divergence  which  is  very  variously  ex- 
plained.    Some  esteem  the  Septuagint  so  highly 


Greek  and 
the  Hebrew 
Text. 


that  they  speak  of  two  recensions,  a  Palestinian 
and  an  Egyptian;  while  others  speak  of  arbitrary 
changes  by  the  translator.  Both  of 
2.  The  these  hypotheses  have  been  shown 
unfounded  (Kuenen,  Giesebrecht,  and 
others).  While  evidences  of  misun- 
derstanding by  the  Greek  translator 
and  indeed  of  wilful  change  exist,  there  are  passages 
where  the  text  at  the  base  of  the  Septuagint  points 
to  a  text  more  original  than  the  Massoretic.  One 
such  passage  is  that  relating  to  the  foreign  nations, 
in  which  in  the  Greek  xlvi.-li.  follow  xxv.  13,  and 
the  order  of  arrangement  is  different.  The  original 
connection  of  these  parts  is  evident,  though  the 
entire  section  should  not  stand  before  xxvi.  15,  and 
the  Alexandrine  order  is  less  natural  than  the 
Massoretic.  The  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two 
texts,  altogether  apart  from  proofs  of  arbitrariness 
on  the  part  of  the  translator,  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  translation  the  book  had  not  yet  reached  a 
fixed  form,  a  conclusion  which  is  strengthened  by 
observation  of  the  evidence  of  inclusion  of  glosses. 

8.  The  Importanoe  of  the  Book:  This  can  not  be 
appreciated  if  only  the  contents  of  the  predictions 
are  kept  in  mind.  In  this  particular  Jeremiah  is 
not  specially  original,  and  particularly  so  if  the 
purely  Messianic  passages,  such  as  xxiii.  5-6,  xxxiii. 
15-16,  are  the  basis  of  estimate,  since  these  are 
lusterless  in  comparison  with  such  passages  as 
Isa.  ix.  5-6,  xi.  1-2.  One  might  say  in  general  that 
Jeremiah  took  over  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and 
Hoeea,  being  in  his  earlier  deliverances  especially 
dependent  upon  Hosea.  For  twenty  years  the 
prophet  preached  the  insecurity  of  the  basis  of  the 
people's  hopes  and  trust.  Even  by  the  captivity 
of  597  the  people  were  not  awakened,  but  supposed 
that  the  deportation  of  Jeconiah  was  the  excision 
of  a  worthless  limb.  For  Jeremiah  it  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  which  demanded  submission  and 
humility  instead  of  new  pride  and  the  waking  of 
hopes  to  be  unrealized.  The  complete  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  awaited  persistence  in  the  people's 
wilful  course.  Yet  the  prophet  was  not  without 
hope  in  its  truest  sense.  A  new  generation  was  to 
arise  which  was  to  bear  Yahweh's  law  on  the  inner 
tablets  of  the  heart,  not  on  tablets  of  stone.  In  all 
this  there  was  little  that  was  not  already  existent 
in  prophecy.  Jeremiah's  originality  stands  out  in 
the  vivid  impression  of  his  work  as  that  of  a  prophet 
who  was  accounted  a  traitor  to  his  people  and  a 
godless  despiser  of  the  sanctuary  while  he  was  yet 
the  mouthpiece  for  the  utterance  of  divine  truths. 
It  was  this  which  made  of  him  the  greatest  martyr 
among  the  prophets,  and  the  evidence  of  it  exists 
in  his  prayers  written  in  his  book,  which  give  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  motive  of  his  life.  He 
bewails  the  hate  with  which  the  people  pursued  him 
who  was  that  people's  truest  mediator  with  God, 
and  reveals  himself  not  merely  as  a  prophet,  but 
as  a  man  living  in  the  closest  fellowship  with  God. 
In  this  respect  he  is  creative  and  a  pattern  of 
religious  sincerity,  and  thus  he  inspired  the  poets 
of  the  Psalm-book  and  the  great  poet  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  The  sense  of  the  personal  relation  of  the 
individual  to  God  which  appeared  in  later  Judaism 
is  a  result  of  his  work.    In  view  of  the  importanoe  of 
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this  KTvioe,  the  question  of  external  form  becomes 
A  minor  one.  The  disturbed  conditions  of  his  times 
did  not  minister  to  esthetic  expression.  The  beauty 
of  the  book  lies  not  in  its  poetic  form,  but  in  its 
deep  and  noble  expression  of  the  life  of  tenderness 
which  it  portrays.  (F.  Buhl.) 

in.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah:  This  is  the 

name  given  by  tradition  to  five  elegies  bearing  a 

close  resemblance  to  one  another  and 

1.  Vamee,  bewailing   the    sad    lot    which    befell 
Place  in    Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  during 

the  Canon,  and  after  the  siege  by  the  Chaldeans 
(587-586  B.C.).  In  Hebrew  manu- 
icripts  and  editions  these  elegies  usually  bear  the 
title  ekhah,  "  how/'  from  the  opening  word  of  three 
of  them;  the  Jews  were,  however,  familiar  with  the 
designation  kxnothf  **  lamentations  "  (Jerome,  Pref- 
ace to  Lamentations,  cf.  Baba  Bathra,  14b;  LXX, 
Tkrimri;  Lat.  Threni  or  Lameniationes) .  In  the 
Greek  version,  which  differs  in  character  from  that 
of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  they  are  placed  next 
to  the  prophecies  (after  Baruch),  and  are  counted 
with  the  prophecies  as  one  book.  Only  in  this  way 
eouki  twenty-two  canonical  books  be  counted 
(Josephus,  Apiorif  i.  8;  Origen  in  Eusebius,  Hist. 
eecl.,  vi.  25;  Jerome  in  Prologua  galeatus).  Still  the 
number  twenty-four  was  conmion,  in  which  com- 
putation Ruth  and  Lamentations  were  counted 
separately  and  placed  among  the  Hagiographa. 
This  arrangement  differs  from  that  followed  by  the 
Christians,  which  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  but  n  in  accord  with  that  of  the  Talmud 
{Bciia  Baihra  14b),  which  places  Lamentations 
among  the  Keihubim,  where  they  probably  stood 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  third  division 
of  the  canon. 

In  form  the  first  four  of  these  five  elegies  are 

eharacteriaed  by  an  acrostic  use  of  the  alphabet. 

They  are  also  composed  in  the  rhjrthm 

2.  The  Ar-  which  Budde  has  shown  to  be  that  of 
tietio  the  lament  or  threnody.  In  chaps. 
Form.      i._ii.    a  group  of  three  lines  in  this 

meter  (composed  of  a  normal  and  a 
shortened  member)  is  placed  under  each  of  the 
acroHtic  letters;  the  same  is  true  in  chap,  iii.,  except 
that  each  of  the  three  lines  (in  this  case  a  verse) 
besrina  m-ith  the  same  letter,  which,  therefore,  ap- 
I0^n  three  times.  In  chap,  iv.,  on  the  other  hand, 
«4ch  acrostic  letter  includes  two  lines.  No  acrostic 
Ia  found  in  chap,  v.,  although  the  elegy  consists 
of  twenty-two  verses  presenting  the  usual  parallel- 
i>7n.  though  the  peculiar  meter  of  the  dirge  is  not 
vt-ry  manifest.  The  five  elegies  refer  to  the  same 
rjttional  misfortune  and  have  many  similarities  in 
thought  and  form;  yet  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
'quality.  So  chap.  i.  shows  the  sorrowing  Zion, 
•l^^^^rted  and  abandoned;  chap.  ii.  describes  the 
act  of  the  angry  God,  the  just  enemy,  who  has 
•i*-stroyed  the  city;  chap.  iii.  presents  a  more  in- 
'iividual  point  of  view;  chap.  iv.  describes  the  sad 
i\^e  of  the  popubce  of  the  city  during  and  after 
'^^  siege;  chap.  v.  sketches  briefly  the  resulting 
rziLaerable  state  of  the  people.  That  the  five  songs 
«ere  all  produced  under  one  inspiration  is  psycho- 
bjcically  improbable;  but  in  any  event  they  did 
not  arise  without  regard  to  one  another.    Style  and 


language  show  many  points  of  resemblance,  and  the 
historical  situation  is  essentially  the  same  in  all. 
They  can  not  have  appeared  during  the  siege  itself; 
the  misfortune  is  already  complete,  intense  agony  is 
already  changing  into  a  softer  sadness,  and  feeling 
finds  relief  in  seeking  for  a  form  of  artistic  expression. 

Ancient  tradition  unanimously  names  Jeremiah 
as  the  author.  The  Preface  to  the  Septuagint  de- 
clares that  *'  after  the  captivity  of 
«^  "V^"  ^''*^^»  *^^  ^^®  desolation  of  Jerusa- 
of^uth  ^^  lem,  Jeremiah  sat  down  weeping  and 
^j^  "  sang  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem 
and  said.''  This  same  tradition  ap- 
pears in  the  Talmud  and  is  accepted  by  the  Church 
Fathers.  Jerome  is  indeed  mistaken  when  (on 
Zech.  xii.  11)  he  refers  to  Lamentations  the  state- 
ment in  II  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  where  mention  is  made 
of  elegies  composed  by  Jeremiah  on  the  death  of 
Josiah.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  Lam.  iv.  20. 
Josephus  had  already  fallen  into  the  same  error. 
The  Chronicler's  notice  shows  that  the  prophet  was 
accustomed  to  compose  such  elegies,  and  was 
natiually  qualified  to  compose  a  kina  on  a  grand 
scale,  treating  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  just  as 
Ezekiel  composed  a  series  of  such  "  threnodies  " 
over  other  cities  and  peoples.  Many  passages  in 
the  Lamentations  are  in  agreement  with  the  thought 
and  diction  of  the  prophet;  indeed,  a  prophetic 
note  runs  through  these  poems.  The  older  author- 
ities, almost  without  exception,  hold  the  traditional 
view;  only  in  modem  times  has  the  Jeremianic 
authorship  been  contested,  and  on  grounds  of  im- 
portance. Thenius  attributed  only  chaps,  ii.  and 
iv.  to  Jeremiah,  Meier  chaps,  i.-iii.;  others,  for  in- 
stance, Ewald,  Ndldeke,  Schrader,  N&gebbach, 
Ldhr,  Budde,  entirely  abandon  Jeremianic  author- 
ship. 

The  arguments  against  Jeremiah's  authorship  are 

partly  formal  and  founded  on  esthetic  grounds  and 

partly  refer  to  the   contents   of  the 

4.  Arffu-  poems  and  their  theological  quality, 
ments  Con-  Nagdsbach  (Commentary,  p.  xi.  sqq.) 
Jere'SiSc  ^^^  ^^hr  (ZATW,  1894)  have  noted 

Origin,  statistically  the  agreements  and  differ- 
ences in  the  vocabulary  of  Lamenta- 
tions and  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  and  the 
probability  appears  to  favor  difference  of  authorship 
or  a  reediting  of  Jeremianic  elegies.  This  prob- 
ability is  strengthened  by  linguistic  similarities 
with  the  writings  of  Ezekiel.  It  was  believed  that 
an  important  distinction  had  been  discovered  be- 
tween the  writings  of  the  prophet  and  these  songs, 
in  that  these  lacked  the  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
sins  of  the  people  which  would  be  expected  from 
the  prophet.  Thus  v.  7  is  cited,  according  to  which 
the  unhappy  generation  suffered  not  so  much  for 
its  own  sins  as  for  those  of  its  forefathers  (contrast 
Jcr.  xxxi.  29).  That,  in  addition  to  inherited 
suffering,  the  measure  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
people's  own  faults  and  that  thus  a  judgment  has 
been  called  down  upon  them  is  a  thought  which 
runs  through  Lamentations  also  and  finds  partic- 
ular expression  in  v.  16,  21.  Budde  finds  that  the 
consciousness  of  the  guilt  of  the  people  is  little 
developed  in  chaps,  iv.  and  ii.  (but  cf.  iv.  6).  If 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  he  does  not  here  appear 
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as  God's  advocate  to  bring  an  accusation  against 
his  people,  but  he  gives  free  expression  to  natural 
sympathy,  which  lie  had  suppressed  until  at  last 
judgment  was  fully  executed.  Jeremiah  loved  his 
people  and  his  rulers  more  than  did  the  patriots, 
although  a  higher  power  had  set  him  in  opposition 
to  them  (Jer.  i,  18).  In  this  way  iv.  20  must  be 
ezpbined,  where  tlie  manner  in  which  the  king  ia 
spoken  of  might  be  thought  strange  bh  coming  from 
Jeremiah,  while  iv.  17  offers  no  difficulties  since  he 
may  well  have  voiced  the  timid  hopes  of  tbe  people 
in  the  las!  period  of  their  trials,  although  these  hopes 
were  not  shared  by  him.  On  the  otter  hand,  an 
unsolved  diihculty  for  all  who  reject  Jeremiah's 
authorship  in  offered  by  tbe  unconditional  condem- 
nation  of  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  9.  14,  iv.  13). 
Jeremiah  might  indeed  have  expressed  himself  in 
this  way  (cf.  Jer.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  13  sqq.,  xxiii.  15): 
but  if  another  had  composed  a  lament  over  these 
events  he  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  prophet 
who  had  won  the  highest  reverence  from  the  whole 
people  through  his  sufferings.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  only  Jeremiah's  personal  sufferings 
were  described  in  chap,  iii.,  and  this  seems  most 
probable  according  to  verse  S  (cf.  Jer.  vil.  16,  X).  14, 
Tiv.  II).  Verses  37-38  would  then  refer  to  those 
prophecies  of  miBfortunc  with  which  he  was  re- 
proached. Smend  (ZATW,  1888,  pp.  62-63)  and 
many  others  suppose  that  in  chap.  iii.  the  poet 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  community;  i:i  that  case 
the  very  beginning,  "  I  am  the  man,"  is  exceedingly 
harsh  and  without  analogy  in  this  manner.  The 
family  of  Shaphan  (Gedaliah)  has  been  eapeci&lly 
considered  in  this  connection  (Lohr,  ZATW,  1894, 
p.  56).  As  there  is  no  mention  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Jeru.'^letn  and  of  the  temple,  and  as  dependence 
upon  the  second  Isaiah  con  not  be  proved  by  a  few 
lexical  similarities,  the  exilic  origin  of  Lamentations 
eeems  most  reasonable.  Whether  these  songs 
originated  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  or  in  Babylonia 
is  indeterminable,  but  it  eeems  most  probable  Ihat 
Jeremiah  liad  a  share  in  their  production.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  came  from  bis  hand  in 
their  present  poetical  fonn;  the  artificiaUty  of  form 
suggests  the  work  of  a  school  or  of  a  group  of  dia- 
dples  who,  collecting  and  completing  such  thren- 
odies, wove  them  together  into  the  form  in  which 
they  now  appear.  C.  voN  Ohblu. 
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Jxnmia  unJ  ttim  Zeil.  GfltliDgBD.  1B02:  F.  B.  IStyer. 
Jeremiah.  Priett  and  Prophet.  LondDD,  1»02:  J.  R.  Oil- 
liea.  Jrrtmiah;  the  Afan  anil  hU  Mettanc.  ib.  1907;  J.  ?. 
McCunty,  History,  Pr&phecy,  and  the  MonvmtTUa,  vol.  ijj.. 
New  York,  1901. 

Quoinloaa  of  crilidsm  c»n»rDin«  the  propbedei  of 
Jenmiikh  are  digcuind  ia^  G.  C.  Worknun.  Th*  Text  of 
Jtrtrmah.  or  a  Critical  Examination  at  Ou  Orwt  and  the 
Utbreic  ailh  Iha  Variaiiont  in  Ihe  LXX,  Edinburgh,  ISSS; 
E.  KQhl,  Dm  Verhaltnia  der  Maitora  lur  Stplaaoinl  in 
Jrrrmia,  RaLle,  IS82:  E.  Bnutim.  De  Vimportance  da 
livrt  de  Jirimit  dniu  la  eritiitut  d»  V A.  T..  MonUuban. 
ISeS;  A.  TOD  Bulmerinoq.  Dae  ZukanfUbild  da  ProphUen 
Jeremia,  Riga.  18M;  C.  H.  Comill,  in  SBOT.  1896;  id*m. 
Die  nttriechen  SlUcte  det  Burhet  Jeremia.  Leipno.  1902; 
A.  W.  Stresoe.    The  DoubU   Text  of  Jtraniah.  London, 
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LamentatiDDi  an  by:  B.  Blayney.  London.  1336;  E. 
Hondemon.  Andovot.  1888;  H.  CowIbb,  N«w  York,  IBM: 
C.  W.  E.  NJlcclibach.  in  lAnge'i  Commenlary,  Nor  York. 
1871:  R.  P.  Hmith.  in  Bible  Cammrntam.  London,  1876: 
A.  W.  Streanc.  in  Camiiridae  Bible.  Cambridce.  18S1; 
T.  K.  Cheyne  and  olhera  in  the  Puipil  Comimmtarw.  2 
VDJi.,  London.  1886-98. 

Commentaries  on  tbs  Propheciei  are:  S.  R.  Driver. 
London.  1890;  W.  Lowth.  London.  1718:  J.  G,  Dalii«, 
3  volg.,  SlnubuTK.  1S25;  W.  Neumann.  2  vols.,  Leipnc 
lBSe-58:  C.  H.  Gnif,  ib.  1862;  F.  Hitii«,  ib.  1866;  H. 
EwBJd.  Coilingen.  1868.  EnE,  i™n«l.,  Ijandon.  1878: 
C.  F.  Keil.  2  vols..  Edinhurgli,  1873-74:  B.  Schol*.  WOrm- 
burg,  1880;  I..  A.  SchDwdorfar.  fraiiue,  1881;  C.  von 
Omlli.  2d  ed..  Munich.  1906.  Eog.  Irinel,.  Edinburgh.  1889: 
C.  F.  Ball,  in  Expoiilar-e  BibU.  London,  1890;  F.  Gie»- 
bncbl.  Gottinaen.  1894:  W.  H.  Bennett.  London.  1896;  B. 
Duhm,  Tflbingen.  1901;  G.  Elouglu.  London.  1903;  A. 
RaniHiy.  ib.  1905;  A.  Maclarea.  ib.  1906. 

Commentaries  on  Lamentations  are:  W.  Engclhardl. 
Leipsio.  1867;  E,  Gerlach.  Berlin,  1868;  C.  F.  Keil.  Leip- 
tie,  18T2;  L.  A.  Scbnredorfer.  Praaue,  1879;  J.  M.  I^bon- 
(akler.  Munich.  1887:  S.  Oetlli.  Nerdtiogen.  1889;  U. 
LObr.  Gottlnaen,  1801.  1907:  P.  Hayriel,  Montaubau. 
1894:  C.  Budde.  Fniburs.  1898:  J.  P.  Wile«,  Half-Haart 
ailh  the  Minor  PropheU  and  Lammlaliont  (London.  19091. 
Coniult  also:  DB.  ii.  669-578:  EB.  ii.  2360-96:  JB.  vil. 
90-107:  and  the  imrka  on  O.-T.  Tbeology,  on  Introduction 
to  Ihe  O.  T.,  an  Prophecy  In  leneral,  and  on  M— ninnj-ft 
Prophecy. 

JEREMIAS  IL,  ier"e-mai'as:  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople; b.  at  Anchialos  (now  Ahiolo,  130  m. 
n.w.  of  Constantinople)  about  1530;  d.  at  Constan- 
tinople 1595.  He  received  no  systematic  education 
in  his  youth.  After  officiating  as  metropohtan  of 
Larissa,  he  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from 
1572  to  1573  or  1579,  from  1530  to  1584,  and  again 
from  1586  to  1595.  In  his  efforts  to  reorganize  the 
Greek  Church  he  reenforced  the  existing  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  reached  the  climax  of  bis  endeavors 
in  tbe  synod  held  at  Constantinople  in  1593,  which 
assailed  simony,  demanded  a  better  education  of  the 
cleigy,  who  were  also  required  to  preach  frequently, 
took  up  the  question  of  common  schools,  and  re- 
instituted  the  "national  synod."  In  his  foreign 
relatione  Jereraias  is  noteworihy  as  the  founder  of 
tbe  patriarchate  of  Russia,  during  a  visit  to  that 
country  in  1588-89,  while  he  vigorously  maintained 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  Church  against  the 
Jesuits  sent  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  the  East  to  win 
it  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  refused  to  accept  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  heretical. 

Jeremiaa  Ls  particularly  interesting  on  account  of 
his  correspondence  with  tlie  Lutherans  of  Tubingen, 
the  letters  being  contained  in  the  Ada  et  acripla 
Ikeahgorum  WirterrAergensium  et  Patriarchoe  Con- 
stanHnopolUani  D.  Hieremiae  (Wittenberg,  1584). 
Although  tlie  replies  of  the  patriarch  were  notao- 
tually  written  by  him,  but  by  liis  pronotary,  Theo- 
doaioH  Zygomalaa,  and  are  merely  compilations  from 
such  Church  Fathers  as  Basil  and  ChryROStom,  and 
modem  authors  like  Joseph  Bryennios,  Nikotaos 
Kabasilas,  and  Symeon  of  Tliessalonica,  they  are 
important  for  an  evaluation  of  the  modern  Greek 
Church,  since  they  manifest  genuine  Greek  ortho- 
doxy and  contain  its  ftrst  official  verdict  on  Luther- 
anism,  which  they  definiuly  rejected. 

The  history  of  the  affair  was  as  follows:  In  1573 
Stephen  Gerlach  went  to  Constantinople  oa  preacher 
to  the  German  ambassador  with  letters  of  reeom- 
mendatioD  to  the  patriarch  from  Jakob  AndreA 
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(q.T.),  chftnoeDor  of  the  unhreFrity  at  TQbingen,  and 
Martin  Cninus,  the  celebrated  Hellenist  and  hls- 
toffiaa.    The  letters  were  well  received;    and  the 
Tobiqgen  profeasore  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
tdr&B  of  the  opportunity  of  establishing  communica- 
tioQ  between  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Lutherans, 
egpedaDy  as  Qerlach  had  become  a  personal  friend 
of  Zygooudas.     They  accordingly  sent  a  second 
feeler,  dated  Sept.  15,  1574,  together  with  a  Greek 
uanslation  of  the  Augsbuig  Confession,  and  a  third 
letter,  dated  Mar.  20, 1575,  with  a  Greek  translation 
of  two  sermons  by  Andre&  and  a  request  for  an 
opinion  coaceming  the  Lutheran  creed.    The  pa- 
triarch's answer,  dated  May  15,  1576,  consisted  of 
an  elaborate  treatise,   in   which  he  praised   the 
trticfes  on  the  chiurh,  the  ecclesiasticflJ  office,  the 
Dsrrisge   of    priests,  and    eschatology,  but  oen- 
■ored  the  introduction  of  **  filioque  "  in  the  creed, 
and  the  depreciation  of  good  works.    He  also  in- 
Mted  on  seven  virtues,  vices,  and  sacraments,  trine 
mmerBion,  monastic  vows,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
Mints  at  the  consecration  of  the  elements.     The 
treatise,  however,  induced  the  Tubingen  theologians 
to  give  a  systematic  defense  of  the  principles  on 
vhich  their  confession  rested,  and  a  new  letter  was 
mt,  dated  June  18,  1577,  but  it  took  two  years 
before  the  patriarch's  answer  arrived  (May,  1579), 
and  it  read  more  like  a  rebuke  than  an  answer. 
Nevertheless,  the  Lutherans  detennined  to  try  once 
more,  and  in  the  spring  of  1580  sent  a  defense  to 
Constantinople,    but    the    patriarch's    answer    of 
June  6, 1581,  was  curt  and  final,  and  the  Protestants 
were  c^liged  to  close  the  correspondence. 

(Phiupp  Mbtbb.) 

Bikjdobapkt:  P.  Meyer,  Dm  1keolooi»ek$  LUt^ratur  der 
rWdbueftm  XirdU  im  16,  Jakrhundert,  Leipaio,  1899; 
Hcfele,  in  TQ8,  1843,  p.  644;  P.  Kermmeus,  in  Byianli- 
Zmtadkrift,  1899.  pp.  392  aqq. 


JEREMIAS,  y^'re-ml'Os,  ALFRED:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Markersdorf  (a  village  near  Chemnitz), 
isaxooy,  Feb.  21,  1864.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipdc  (Ph.D.,  1886);  was  a  teacher 
at  a  hi^  school  for  girls  in  Dresden  from  1887  to 
1890,  and  deacon  at  the  Lutherkirche,  Leipsic,  from 
1890  to  1901.  Since  1901  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Lutheridrche,  and  since  1905  privat-docent  for  the 
history  of  religion  and  Old  Testament  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.  In  the<^ogy  he  is  a  believer  in 
revealed  religion.  He  has  written  Die  HdUenfahrt 
der  I^Uxr,  eine  aUbabylonische  Beschwdrungalegende 
(Munich,  1886);  BabylofMch-asayrische  VorsteUungen 
rem  LAen  nach  dem  Tode  unicr  BerUckaichtigung  der 
alttaiamenUiehen  Parallelen  (Leipsic,  1886);  Izdvhar 
Siwmd,  eine  aUbabylonieche  Hddeneage  nach  den 
KeiUehriftfroffmerUen  dargeeteUt  (1891);  Im  Kampfe 
nm  Babel  und  Bibel  (1903);  Monotheietische  Strdm- 
mgen  innerhalb  der  babyloniachen  Religion  (1904); 
DoM  AlU  TeeiamefUimlAchUdes  alien  Orients  (1904); 
ao^yfefnadket  im  Neuen  Testament  (1905);  and  Die 
Pambaiiyiomtten.  Der  aUe  Orient  und  die  dgypUeche 
fUiigion  (1907). 

JERICHO.    See  Judba,  n.»  2,  f  1. 

JEROBOAM,  jer^'o-bd'am:    The  name  of  two 
kin^iof  Israel. 
1.  Jeioboam  L:    First  king  of  Israel,  son  of 


Nebat  and  Zeruah,  an  Ephraimite  of  Zereda  (Zare- 
tan  and  Zartanah;  Gk.  Sareira  or  Sarida)  north  of 
Jericho  and  not  far  from  Beth  Shean  (Josh.  iii.  16; 

I  Kings  iv.  12).  His  dates,  according  to  the  old 
chronology,  are  975-958  B.C.;  according  to  Riehm, 
938-917  B.C. ;  according  to  Cooke  (DB,  ii.  582)  937- 
915  B.C.  According  to  the  narrative  in  I  Kings  xi. 
26  sqq.,  he  was  a  servant  of  Solomon  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  industry,  was  raised  to  a  place  of 
command  in  the  region  which  he  afterward  ruled. 
On  one  occasion,  when  leaving  Jerusalem,  he  was 
met  by  the  prophet  Ahijah  from  Shiloh,  who  rent 
his  own  (not  Jeroboam's,  as  Ewald  has  it)  mantle 
into  twelve  pieces  and  gave  ten  of  them  to  Jeroboam 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  rule  over  ten  tribes,  while 
one  tribe  was  to  remain  under  the  Davidic  dynasty. 
The  Deuteronomic  editor  gives  as  the  reason  for 
this  division  of  the  kingdom  the  idolatry  of  Solomon; 
but  there  were  probably  also  political  and  religious 
motives,  among  the  former  the  old  jealousy  of  the 
northern  tribes  and  among  the  latter  a  prophetic 
interest  (Ahijah  was  a  Shilonite).  Solomon  heard 
of  the  incident  and  Jeroboam  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Egypt,  where  he  remained  under  Shishak  till 
Solomon's  death. 

In  I  Kings  xii.  3  (probably  a  later  report)  Jero- 
boam appears  as  spokesman  for  Israel  at  the  gather- 
ing at  Sbechem  to  make  Rehoboam  king;  but  verse 
20  makes  it  appear  that  Jeroboam  was  made  king 
inunediately  on  his  return  from  Egypt.  Reho- 
boam's  intention  to  subject  the  revolted  tribes  by 
force  of  arms  was  overruled  by  the  prophet  She- 
maiah  on  the  ground  that  the  division  was  of  divine 
provision.  Probabilities  are  against  the  representa- 
tion of  a  long  war  between  Jeroboam  and  Reho- 
boam (I  Kings  ziv.  30,  xv.  6;  II  (Dhron.  xiii.  2  sqq.); 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  alliance  was  formed 
between  Abijam  and  Damascus,  renewing  that 
which  had  been  broken  under  Solomon  (I  Kings 
xi.  24). 

Important  measures  of  Jeroboam  were  the  for- 
tification of  Shechem  and  the  selection  of  it  as  his 
capital,  and  the  fortification  of  Penuel  to  secure 
his  eastern  possessions.  Tirzah,  often  a  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  until  the  time  of  Omri,  was  also 
a  place  of  note  in  his  time  (I  Kings  xiv.  17).  Of 
supreme  importance  was  Jeroboam's  measure  in 
sanctioning  the  cult  of  Bethel  and  of  Dan  to  remove 
the  necessity  of  going  to  Jerusalem  to  worship. 
This  was  probably  only  the  legitimating  of  existing 
worship,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  a  rejection  of 
the  Yahweh  cult  (see  Calf,  The  Golden,  and  Calf 
Worship).  The  later  (Judaic)  reports  make  Jero- 
boam create  priests  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
populace,  the  Levites  being  deposed.  The  festival 
established  by  Jeroboam  is  regarded  by  the  narrator 
as  intended  to  replace  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(I  Kings  xii.  32).  Of  the  narratives  in  I  Kings 
xiii.-xiv.  that  in  chap.  xiii.  is  a  midrash  upon 

II  Kings  xxiii.  17  sqq.;  that  in  chap.  xiv.  has  m&de 
use  of  an  earlier  source,  and  is  in  Deuteronomistic 
spirit. 

2.  Jeroboam  XL:  Thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
and  successor  of  Joash.  His  dates  according  to  the 
old  chronology  are  825-784  b.c.  ;  according  to  Curtis 
(DB,  i.  401)  782-741  B.C.,  according  to  Cooke  (DB, 
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ii.  583)  790-749  B.C.;  Jeroboam  II.  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerful  kings  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  his  rule  extending  ''  from  Hamath  to  the 
sea  of  the  plain  "  (II  Kings  xiv.  23-29),  probably 
including  Moab  under  his  power.  According  to 
Schrader  {KAT^  pp.  212  sqq.)  his  extraordinary 
success  is  to  be  explained  from  his  relations  with 
Assyria.  Ramman-nirari  III.  of  Assyria  had  over- 
thrown Mari  of  Damascus,  and  in  his  inscription 
he  claims  to  have  laid  the  land  of  Omri  (i.e.,  Israel) 
under  tribute.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  con- 
quered Damascus  and  its  territory  was  turned  over 
to  Jeroboam  in  return  for  tribute.  (Ik>mmentators 
are  at  variance  over  the  meaning  of  the  reference  in 
Hos.  X.  14,  ''  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel," 
whether  it  refers  to  a  conquest  of  the  Galilean  city 
under  Shalmaneser  III.  or  IV.,  or  to  a  calamity 
experienced  by  the  Moabite  King  Salamanu  men- 
tioned by  Tiglath-Pileser.  II  Kings  xiv.  25  regards 
the  success  of  Jeroboam  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai;  but  the 
prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Amos  give  a  far  different 
impression  of  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  which  under 
the  external  glory  carried  the  seeds  of  decay, 
speedily  to  bear  fruit.  (E.  Kautzsch.) 

Bibliography:  1.  The  sources  are:  I  Kings  xi.  26-40.  xii. 
1-xiv.  20;  II  Chron.  x.  2-19.  xi.  14-16,  xu.  16,  xiii.  2. 
Sources  are:  II  Kings  xiv.  23-20.  xv.  1,  8;  and  especially 
the  books  of  Amos  and  Hosea.  For  literature  on  both 
kings  see  the  pertinent  sections  in  the  works  cited  under 
Ahab;  Isbasl,  History  or. 

JEROME. 

L  Life,  Historical  ({  2). 

Studies    and   Travels   to  Do^^atio  and   Polemical 

378  (J  1).  (§  3). 

Sojourn    in    Rome,    382-  Letters  ((  4). 

385  (S  2).  III.  Theological  PosiUon. 

Residence     in     Palestine  His  Excellences  and  De- 
af ter  385  ((  3).  fect8((l). 
n.  Works.  His  Lack  of  Independence 

Biblical    and    Exegetical  ($  2). 
(§1). 

L  Life:  The  famous  ecclesiastical  author  com- 
monly known  as  St.  Jerome,  whose  full  name  was 
Eusebius  Sophronius  Hieronymus,  was 

I.  Studies  bom  at  Stridon,  on  the  border  between 
and  Travels  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  in  the  second 
to  378.  quarter  of  the  fourth  century;  d.  near 
Bethlehem  Sept.  30,  420.  He  came  of 
Christian  parents,  but  was  not  baptized  until  about 
360,  when  he  had  gone  to  Rome  with  his  friend 
Bonosus  to  pursue  his  rhetorical  and  philosophic 
studies.  These  were  principally  secular,  probably 
including  Greek  literature;  he  seems  as  yet  to  have 
had  no  thought  of  studying  the  Greek  Fathers,  or 
any  Christian  writings.  His  journey  with  Bonosus 
to  Gaul  seems  to  have  followed  immediately  upon 
a  stay  of  several  years  in  Rome.  During  this  so- 
journ in  eastern  Gaul  and  *'  on  the  semi-barbarous 
banks  of  the  Rhine,*'  he  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
pied with  theological  studies,  and  to  have  copied 
for  his  friend  Rufinus  Hilary's  commentary  on  the 
Psalms  and  treatise  De  synodis.  Next  came  a  stay 
of  at  least  several  months,  possibly  years,  with 
Rufinus  at  Aquileia,  where  he  made  many  Christian 
friends.  Some  of  these  accompanied  him  when  he 
set  out  about  373  on  a  journey  through  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor  into  northern  Syria.    At  Antioch,  where 


he  made  the  longest  stay,  two  of  his  companions 
died  and  he  himself  was  seriously  ill  more  than  once. 
During  one  of  these  illnesses  (about  the  winter  of 
373-374)  he  had  a  vision  which  determined  him 
to  lay  aside  his  secular  studies  and  devote  himself 
to  the  things  of  God.  In  any  case  he  seems  to  have 
abstained  for  a  considerable  time  from  the  study 
of  the  classics  and  to  have  plunged  deeply  into  that 
of  Holy  Scripture,  under  the  impulsion  of  Apol- 
linaris  of  Laodicea,  then  teaching  in  Antioch  and 
not  yet  suspected  of  heresy.  Seized  with  the  desire 
for  a  life  of  ascetic  penance,  he  went  for  a  time  to 
the  desert  of  Chalcis,  to  the  southwest  of  Antioch, 
known  as  the  Syrian  Thebaid,  from  the  number  of 
hermits  inhabiting  it.  During  this  period,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  found  time  for  study  and  writing. 
He  made  his  first  attempt  to  learn  Hebrew  under 
the  guidance  of  a  converted  Jew;  and  at  this  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  in  relation  with  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Antioch,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  this 
to  have  interested  himself  in  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,  asserted  by  them  to  be  the  source 
of  the  canonical  Matthew. 

Returning  to  Antioch,  in  378  or  379,  he  was  or- 
dained by  Bishop  Paulinus,  apparently  with  some 
unwillingness  and  on  condition  that  he 
2.  Sojourn  still  continue  his  ascetic  life.  Soon 
in  Rome,  afterward  he  went  to  Constantinople 
382-385.  to  pursue  his  study  of  Scripture  under 
the  instruction  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
There  he  seems  to  have  spent  two  years;  the  next 
three  (382-385)  he  was  in  Rome  again,  in  close 
intercourse  with  Pope  Damasus  and  the  leading 
Roman  Christians.  Invited  thither  originally  to 
the  synod  of  382,  held  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
schism  of  Antioch,  he  made  himself  indispensable  to 
the  pope,  and  took  a  prominent  place  in  his  councils. 
Among  other  duties  he  imdertook  the  revision  of 
the  text  of  the  Latin  Bible  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  marked  divergences  in  the  current 
western  texts  (see  Bible  Versions,  A,  II.,  2).  This 
conunission  determined  the  course  of  his  scholarly 
activity  for  many  years,  and  gave  occasion  to  his 
most  important  achievement.  He  undoubtedly 
exercised  an  important  influence  during  these  three 
years,  to  which,  outside  of  his  unusual  learning, 
his  zeal  for  ascetic  strictness  and  the  realization  of 
the  monastic  ideal  contributed  not  a  little.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  well-bom  and  well-edu- 
cated women,  including  some  from  the  noblest 
patrician  families,  such  as  the  widows  Marcella 
and  Paula  (qq.v.)  with  their  daughters  BlaesiUa 
and  Eustochium.  The  resulting  inclination  of  these 
women  for  the  monastic  life,  and  his  unsparing 
criticism  of  the  life  of  the  secular  clergy,  raised  a 
growing  hostility  against  him,  especially  in  the  class 
just  named.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Damasus  (Dec.  10,  384),  he  decided  to  retire  from 
a  position  which  was  fast  becoming  impossible. 

In  August,  3g5,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Paulinianus  and  several 
friends,  and  followed  a  little  lat«r  by  Paula  and 
Eustochium,  who  had  resolved  to  leave  their  pa- 
trician surroundings  and  to  end  their  days  in  the 
Holy  Land.    In  the  winter  of  385  Jerome  accom- 
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panied  them  and  acted  as  their  spiritual  adviser. 
The  pilgrims,  joined  by  Bishop  Paulinus  of  Antioch, 
visited  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  the 
^  Resi-     holy  places  of  Galilee,  and  then  went 
dence  in    to    E^ypt,    the    home  of    the  great 
Ptlestine    heroes  of  the  ascetic  life.    In  Alexan- 
tfttr  385.  dria  Jerome  listened  to  the  blind  cate- 
dust  Didymus  expounding  the  prophet 
Hosea  and  telling  his  reminiscences  of  the  great 
.Vnthony,  who  had  died  thirty  years  before;    he 
spent  some  time  in  Nitria,  admiring  the  disciplined 
community  life  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  that 
"  city  of  the  Lord,"  but  detecting  even  there  "  con- 
cealed serpents,"   i.e.,   the   poison   of  Origenistic 
heresy.    Late  in  the  summer  of  386  he  was  back 
in  Palestine,  and  settled  down  for  the  remainder  of 
bis  life  in  a  hermit's  cell  near  Bethlehem,   sur- 
rounded by  a  few  friends,  both  men  and  women 
linehidiDg  Paula  and  Eustochium),  to  whom  he 
icted  as  priestly  guide  and  teacher.     Amply  pro- 
vided by  Paula  with  the  means  of  livelihood  and 
of  increasing  his  collection  of  books,  he  led  a  life  of 
inceasant  activity  in  literary  production.    To  these 
la&t  thirty-four  years  of  his  career  belong  the  most 
important  of   his  works — his   version  of   the  Old 
Testament  from  the  original  text,  the  best  of  his 
scriptural  conunentaries,  his  catalogue  of  Christian 
authors,  and  the  dialogue  against  the  Pelagians, 
the  literary  perfection  of  which  even  a  controversial 
opponent  recognized.     To  this  period  also  belong 
the  majority  of  his  passionate  polemics,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  among  the  orthodox  Fathers,  in- 
cluding notably  the   treatises  occasioned  by  the 
Origenistic   controversy   against   Bishop   John    of 
Jerusalem  and  his  early  friend  Rufinus.    As  a  result 
of  his  on^ilaughts  on  the  Pelagians,  he  was  subjected 
to  actu^il  persecution  at  their  hands  about  the  be- 
einoing  of  416,  when  a  body  of  excited  partizans 
broke  into  the  monastic  buildings,  set  them  on  fire, 
and  laid  violent  hands  on  the  inmates,  killing  a 
<i«icon,  and  forcing  Jerome  to  seek   safety  in   a 
neighboring  fortress.    The  date  of  his  death  is  given 
by  the  Chranicon  of  Prosper.     His  remains,  orig- 
inally buried  at  Bethlehem,  are  said  to  have  been 
later  translated   to   the   church   of   Santa   Maria 
Hagnriore  at  Rome,  though  other  places  in  the  West 
claim  some  relics — the  cathedral  at  Ncpi  boasting 
the  possession  of  his  head,  which,  according  to  an- 
other tradition,  is  in  the  Escurial. 

n.  Works:  The  writings  of  Jerome  cover  nearly 
all  the  principal  departments  of  Christian  theology; 
but  the  most  numerous  and  important 
I.  Biblical   belong  to  that  of  Biblical  study,  in- 
and         c]u<ling  especially  his  labors  for  the 
EzegeticaL  improvement    or    translation    of    the 
Latin  text.    His  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
firirriarily   required   for  this  branch  of  his  work, 
zivr<  also  to  his  cxegetical  treatises  (especially  to 
thrisi'  mritten  after  3S6)  a  value  greater  than  that 
of  moKt  patristic  commentaries,  although  he  is  as 
a  ri)e  too  much  hampered  by  Jewish  tradition,  and 
indulges  too  often  in  allegorical  and  mystical  sub- 
tleties after  the  manner  of  Philo  and  the  Alexan- 
drian school.     But  he  deserves  credit  for  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  he  emphasizes  the  difference 
U'tween  the   Old-Testament  Apocrypha  and  the 


Hebraica  verUas  of  the  canonical  books  (cf.  espe- 
cially his  introductions  to  the  Books  of  Samuel,  see 
Proloous  Galeatub,  to  the  Solomonic  writings, 
to  Tobit,  and  to  Judith.  His  exegetical  works  fall 
into  three  groups:  (a)  his  translations  or  recastings 
of  Greek  predecessors,  including  fourteen  homilies 
on  Jeremiah  and  the  same  number  on  Ezekiel  by 
Origen  (translated  c.  380  in  Constantinople);  two 
homilies  of  Origen  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  (in 
Rome,  c.  383);  and  thirty-nine  on  Luke  (c.  389,  in 
Bethlehem).  The  nine  homilies  of  Origen  on  Isaiah 
included  among  his  works  were  not  done  by  him. 
Here  should  be  mentioned,  as  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  topography  of  Palestine,  his  book 
De  situ  et  nominibus  locorum  Hebraeorum,  a  transla^ 
tion  with  additions  and  some  regrettable  omissions 
of  the  Onomaatican  of  Eusebius.  To  the  same  period 
(c.  390)  belongs  the  Liber  interprdationis  naminum 
Hebraicarumf  based  on  a  work  supposed  to  go  back 
to  Philo  and  expanded  by  Origen.  (b)  Original 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.  To  the  period 
before  his  settlement  at  Bethlehem  and  the  following 
five  years  belong  a  series  of  short  Old-Testament 
studies — De  seraphinif  De  voce  Osanruiy  De  tribua 
quaeationibtts  veteris  legia  (usually  included  among 
the  letters  as  xviii.,  xx.,  xxxvi.);  Quaeationes  he- 
braicae  in  Geneain;  Commentariua  in  EccleaiaaUn; 
Tradatua  aeptem  in  Paalmoa  x.-xvi.  (lost);  Ex- 
planationea  in  Michaeam,  Sophoniam,  Nahum, 
HabacuCf  Aggaeum.  About  395  he  composed  a 
series  of  longer  commentaries,  though  in  rather  a 
desultory  fashion — first  on  the  remaining  seven 
minor  prophets,  then  on  Isaiah  (c.  395-c.  400),  on 
Daniel  (c.  407),  on  Ezekiel  (between  410  and  415), 
and  on  Jeremiah  (after  415,  left  unfinished),  (c) 
New-Testament  commentaries.  These  include  only 
Philemon,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Titus  (hastily 
composed  387-388);  Matthew  (dictated  in  a  fort- 
night, 398);  Mark,  selected  passages  in  Luke,  the 
prologue  of  John,  and  Revelation.  Treating  the 
last-named  book  in  his  cursory  fashion,  he  made 
use  of  an  excerpt  from  the  commentary  of  the  North- 
African  Tichonius,  which  is  preserved  as  a  sort  of 
argument  at  the  beginning  of  the  more  extended 
work  of  the  Spanish  presbyter  Bcatus  of  Libana. 
But  before  this  he  had  already  devoted  to  the 
Apocalypse  another  treatment,  a  rather  arbitrary 
recasting  of  the  commentary  of  Victorinus  (d.  303), 
with  whose  chiliastic  views  he  was  not  in  accord, 
substituting  for  the  chiliastic  conclusion  a  spiritu- 
alizing exposition  of  his  own,  supplying  an  introduc- 
tion, and  making  certain  changes  in  the  text. 

One  of  Jerome's  earliest  attempts  in  the  departs 
ment  of  history  was  his  Temporum  liber^  composed 
c.  380  in  Constantinople;   this  is  a  re- 
2.  His-      casting  in  Latin  of  the  chronological 
toricaL      tables  which  compose  the  second  part 
of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  with  a 
supplement  covering  the  period  from  325  to  379. 
In  spite  of  numerous  errors  taken  over  from  Euse- 
bius, and  some  of  his  own,  Jerome  produced  a  valu- 
able work,  if  only  for  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to 
such  later  chroniclers  as  Prosper,  Cassiodorus,  and 
Victor  of  Tannuna  to  continue  his  annals.    Three 
other  works  of  a  hagiological  nature  are  the  Vita 
Pavli  monachi,  written  during  his  first  sojourn  at 
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Antioch  (c.  376),  the  legendary  material  of  which 
18  derived  from  Egyptian  monastic  tradition;  the 
Vila  Malchi  manachi  capHvi  (c.  301),  probably 
based  on  an  earlier  work,  although  it  purports  to 
be  derived  from  the  oral  communications  of  the  aged 
ascetic  Malchus  originally  made  to  him  in  the  desert 
of  Chalcis;  and  the  Vila  Hilarianis,  of  the  same 
date,  containing  more  trustworthy  historical  mat- 
ter than  the  other  two,  and  based  partly  on  the 
biography  of  Epiphanius  and  partly  on  oral  tradi- 
tion. The  so-called  Martyrologium  aandt  Hieronymi 
is  spurious;  it  was  apparently  composed  by  a 
western  monk  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  b^;in- 
ning  of  the  seventh  century,  with  reference  to  an 
expression  of  Jerome's  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  Vila  Malcki,  where  he  speaks  of  intending  to 
write  a  history  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  from  the 
apostolic  times.  But  the  most  important  of  Je- 
rome's historical  works  is  the  book  De  viria  iUus-' 
tnbu8,  written  at  Bethlehem  in  392,  the  title  and 
arrangement  of  which  are  borrowed  from  Suetonius. 
It  contains  short  biographical  and  literary  notes  on 
135  Christian  authors,  from  St.  Peter  down  to 
Jerome  himself.  For  the  first  seventy-eight  Euse- 
bius  (Hist,  ecd.f  i.-viii.)  is  the  main  source;  in  the 
second  section,  beginning  with  Amobius  and  Lao- 
tantius,  he  includes  a  good  deal  of  independent  in- 
formation, especially  as  to  western  writers. 

Practically  all  of  Jerome's  productions  in  the 
field  of  dogma  have  a  more  or  less  violently  po- 
lemical character,  and  are  directed 
3.  Dog-  against  assailants  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
matic  and  trines.  Even  the  translation  of  the 
PolemicaL  treatise  of  Didymus  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  Latin  (begim  in  Rome  384,  com- 
pleted at  Bethlehem)  shows  an  apologetic  tendency 
against  the  Arians  and  Pneumatomachi.  The  same 
is  true  of  his  version  of  Origen's  De  principiis  (c. 
399),  intended  to  supersede  the  inaccurate  transla- 
tion by  Rufinus.  The  more  strictly  polemical 
writings  cover  every  period  of  his  life.  During  the 
sojourns  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople  he  was 
mainly  occupied  with  the  Arian  controversy,  and 
especially  with  the  schisms  centering  around 
Meletius  and  Lucifer.  Two  letters  to  Pope  Damasus 
(xv.  and  xvi.)  complain  of  the  conduct  of  both 
parties  at  Antioch,  the  Meletians  and  Paulinians, 
who  had  tried  to  draw  him  into  their  controversy 
over  the  application  of  the  terms  ausia  and  hypo- 
stasis to  the  trinity.  At  the  same  time  or  a  little 
later  (379)  he  composed  his  Liber  contra  Lucifer- 
ianosj  in  which  he  cleverly  uses  the  dialogue  form 
to  combat  the  tenets  of  that  faction,  particularly 
their  rejection  of  baptism  by  heretics.  In  Rome 
(c.  383)  he  wrote  a  passionate  counterblast  against 
the  teaching  of  Helvidius,  in  defense  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and  of  the 
superiority  of  the  single  over  the  married  state.  An 
opponent  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  Jovin- 
ianus,  with  whom  he  came  into  conflict  in  392 
{Adversus  Jomnianum,  and  the  defense  of  this  work 
addressed  to  his  friend  Pammachius,  numbered 
klviii.  in  the  letters).  Once  more  he  defended  the 
ordinary  catholic  practises  of  piety  and  his  own 
ascetic  ethics  in  406  against  the  Spanish  presbyter 
Vigilantius,  who  opposed  the  oultus  of  martyrs 


and  relics,  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  clerical  celibacy. 
Meanwhile  the  controversy  with  John  of  Jerusalem 
and  Rufinus  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen 
occurred.  To  this  period  belong  some  of  his  most 
passionate  and  most  comprehensive  polemical  works 
— ^the  Contra  Joannem  HierosclymUanum  (398  or 
399);  the  two  closely-connected  Apologiae  contra 
Rufinum  (402);  and  the  "  last  word  "  written  a  few 
months  later,  the  Liber  tertius  seu  ultima  responsio 
adversus  scripta  Rufini.  For  further  details  see 
Orioenistic  Controversies.  The  last  of  his 
polemical  works  is  the  skilfully-composed  Dialogus 
contra  Pdagianos  (415). 

Jerome's  letters,  both  by  the  great  variety  of 
their  subjects  and  by  their  qualities  of  style,  form 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  his 
4.  Letters,  literary  remains.  Whether  he  is  dis- 
cussing problems  of  scholarship,  or 
reasoning  on  cases  of  conscience,  comforting  the 
afflicted,  or  saying  pleasant  things  to  his  friends, 
scourging  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  time, 
exhorting  to  the  ascetic  life  and  renunciation  of  the 
world,  or  breaking  a  lance  with  his  theological  op- 
ponents, he  gives  a  vivid  picture  not  only  of  his  own 
mind,  but  of  the  age  and  its  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  letters  most  frequently  reprinted  or  referred  to 
are  of  a  hortatory  nature,  such  as  xiv.,  Ad  Hdio- 
dorum  de  laude  viiae  solUariae;  xxii.,  Ad  Eustockium 
de  custodia  virginitatis;  lii.,  Ad  NepoHanum  de  vita 
clericorum  el  monachorum^  a  sort  of  epitome  of  pas- 
toral theology  from  the  ascetic  standpoint;  liii..  Ad 
Paulinum  de  studio  scripturarum;  Ivii.,  to  the  same, 
De  institutione  monachi;  Ixx.,  Ad  Magnum  de  scrip- 
toribus  ecdesiasHcis;  and  cvii.,  Ad  Laetam  de  inr- 
stittUwne  filiae. 

UL  Theological  Position:    Jerome  undoubtedly 
ranks  as  the  most  learned  of  the  western  Fathers. 
He  surpasses  the  others  especially  in 
I.  His      his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  gained  by 
Excellences  hard  study,  and  not  unsldlfuUy  used, 
and        It  is  true  that  he  was  perfectly  con- 
Defects,     scious  of  his  advantages,  and  not  en- 
tirely  free   from   the   temptation    to 
despise   or  belittle   his   literary   rivals,   especially 
Ambrose.     His  own  scholarship  is  by  no  means 
without  its  weak  points.     His  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Latin  literature,  both  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, is  great,  but  by  no  means  without  its  gaps 
and  its  traces  of  superficial  reading;  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  offers  innumerable  points  of  attack 
to  modem  criticism.    As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  so 
much  by  absolute  knowledge  that  he  shines   as 
by  an  almost  poetical  elegance,  an  incisive  wit,  a 
singular  skill   in  adapting  recognized  or  proverbial 
phrases  to  his  purpose,  and  a  successful  aiming  at 
rhetorical  effect.    His  weaknesses  are  most  notice- 
able in  dogmatic  subjects.     He  was  so  little  of  a 
dogmatic  theologian  that  he  contributed  only  in- 
directly to  the  development  of  doctrine.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  contribution  to  moral  theology, 
in  which  he  showed  less  an  interest  in  abstract 
ethical  speculation  than  a  morbid  ascetic  zeal  and 
passionate  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  ideal. 

It  was  this  attitude  that  made  Luther  judge  him 
so  severely.  In  fact,  Evangelical  readers  are  gener- 
ally little  inclined  to  accept  his  writings  as  authori- 
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tative,  especially  in  consideration  of  his  lack  of  in- 
dependence as  a  dogniatic  teacher  and  his  submis- 
sion to  orthodox  tradition.    He   ap- 
3.  His      proacbes  his  papal  patron  Damasus 
Lack  of     with  the  most  utter  submissivenessy 
Independ-  making  no  attempt  at  an  independent 
ence.       decision    of    his    own.    The   Church 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  Peter  is  to 
dedde  whether  he  is  to  recognize,  with  the  Mele- 
tians,  three  hypostases  in  the  divine  ousia,  or,  with 
the  Paulinians,  one  hypostasis  with  three  prosiypa  or 
persons.   "  Decide,  I  pray  thee,  and  I  shall  not 
fear  to  speak  of  three  hypostases."    He  may  be 
cftUed  not  only  the  forerunner  of  modem  ultra- 
mcmtanism,  but  even  of  the   Jesuit  imreasoning 
obedience.    The  tendency  to  recognise  a  superior 
eomes  out  scarcely  less  significantly  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Augustine  (cf.  the  letters  nimibered 
Ivi,  bcvii.,  cii.-cv.,  cx.-Hadi.,  cxv.-cxvi.  in  his  own, 
and  zxviii.,  zxxiz.,  xl.,  Izvii.-lxviii.,   Izxi.-lxzv., 
lzzzi.-lzzzii.  in  Augustine's). 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  defects  and  weaknesses  already 
mentioned,  Jerome  has  retained  a  rank  among  the 
western  Fathers.  This  would  be  his  due,  if  for 
nothing  else,  on  accoimt  of  the  incalculable  influence 
exerdsed  by  his  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  upon 
the  subsequent  ecclesiastical  and  theological  devel- 
opment. But  that  he  won  his  way  to  the  title  of  a 
saint  uad  doctor  of  the  catholic  Church  was  possible 
only  because  he  broke  away  entirely  from  the 
theolpgical  school  in  which  he  was  brought  up, 
that  of  the  Origenists.  In  the  artistic  tradition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  has  been  usual  to 
represent  him,  the  patron  of  theological  learning, 
as  a  cardinal,  by  the  side  of  the  Bishop  Augustine, 
the  Archbishop  Ambrose,  and  the  Pope  Gregory. 
£yen  when  he  is  depicted  as  a  half-clad  anchorite, 
with  cross,  skull,  and  Bible  for  the  only  furniture 
of  his  cell,  the  red  hat  or  some  other  indication  of 
his  nmk  is  as  a  rule  introduced  somewhere  in  the 

picture.  (O.  ZOCKIaBBt.) 

BnuooaATHT:  The  artide  in  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  t^Ortek 
Mrf  Raman  Biography  and  Mythology*  ii.  450  aqq.,  London. 
1890,  is  Taluable  as  a  bird'»«ye  view  of  Jerome's  works, 
psrticalarly  in  gtring  a  table  showing  the  numbers  of  the 
letters  as  they  ai»pear  in  the  three  principal  arrangements. 
A  valuable  bibliography  is  given  in  Potthast,  Wegweiter, 
pp.  fiO&-«eO.  1370-71;  another  is  in  the  BriUMh  Museum 
Catalogue  and  Supplement;  still  another  in  U.  Chevalier, 
Repertoire  dee  eouroee  hietoriquee  du  moyen  dge,  pp.  1263- 
1205.  Paris,  1804  sqq. 

Ths  edition  of  the  "  Works  "  by  Erasmus,  including  all 
then  known,  appeared,  0  vols.,  Basel,  1516-20,  followed 
hj  that  of  Marianus  Victorinus,  0  vols.,  Rome,  1565-72; 
then  came  editions  by  U.  Galiztus  and  A.  Tribbechovius 
12  vols..  Frankfort,  1684-00.  the  Benedictine  by  J.  Mer- 
tisnay.  6  vols.,  Paris,  1603-1706;  the  edition  of  Vallarsi, 
11  vols.,  Verona,  1734^-42,  reproduced  in  most  subsequent 
editions,  including  that  of  MPL,  xxii.-xxx.  NPNF,  2d 
«r.,  vol.  V.  contains  Eng.  transl.  of  many  of  the  150  Letters, 
the  Prefaces  to  his  works,  and  a  number  of  treatises,  indud- 
iag  his  "  Life  of  Hilarion,"  "  Dialogue  against  Jovinianus  " 
and  "  Dialogue  against  the  Pelagians."  with  a  valuable 
Jvtnduetian  and  Life. 

The  best  eouroee  for  a  life  are  his  own  writings,  par- 
tumlarly  his  Lietters  and  Ptefaces,  the  latter  of  which  often 
five  a  dear  insight  into  his  mental  states  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  external  events  in  his  life.  Augustine  refers 
to  him  in  Spiet.  261,  Ad  Oeeanum,  Contra  Julianum  /., 
ttd  "City  of  Ood."  zviii.  42;  Sulpicius  Sevenis  records 
lu8  impression,  received  during  a  stay  with  Jerome  at 
Bethlehem  lasting  six  months,  in  his  Dialogi,  i.  7-0.    Elab- 
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orate  modem  treatments  of  the  life  are  O.  ZAekler,  Bierony^ 
mitf,  ssin  Lelten  und  Wirken,  Gotha,  1865.  and  A.  Thierry, 
S.  JSr&me,  la  eocUU  ehritienne  A  Rome  et  rimiaraiiom 
romaine  en  terre  sainls,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1875.  Consult  tei^ 
ther:  F.  C.  CoUombet,  HieL  do  8.  JSr&me:  ea  vie,  ees 
(crite,  et  ea  doctrine,  2  vols..  Paris,  1844;  W.  S.  Gilly. 
Vigilantiue  and  hie  Timee,  pp.  01-124.  London,  1844; 
C.  F.  de  T.  Montalembert,  Lee  Moinee  d*oceident,  L  144> 
187,  Paris.  1861;  £.  Bernard,  Lee  Voyagee  de  8.  Jir&me, 
ib.  1864;  E.  L.  Cutte,  8t.  Jerome,  in  FaOi^re  for  Bngliek 
Readere,  London.  1878;  A.  P.  F.  de  Lambel.  8.  JSr&me, 
Tours,  1880;  C.  Martin.  Life  of  St.  Jerome,  London,  1888; 
F.  W.  Farrar.  Livee  of  the  Fathere,  ii.  150-207.  New  York, 
1880;  P.  Laigent,  S.  Jir&me,  Paris,  1808.  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1000;  G.  GrQtamacher.  Hieronymue,  8  vols., 
Leipsic,  1001-06;  J.  Broohet,  8.  JSrdme  et  see  ennemie, 
Paris.  1006;  J.  Tunnel.  Saint  Jir&me,  ib.  1006;  Jose 
de  Segutosa  (Father  Fray).  Life  of  St,  Jerome,  London, 
1007;  Tillemont.  Mimoiree,  vol.  xii.;  Ceillier,  Auteur§ 
eacrie,  vii  545-711  et  passim  (oth*  volumes  contabi  much 
useful  matter,  consult  Index);  Schaff,  Chrietian  Churdh, 
iii  206-214.  067-088.  and  in  general,  the  church  histories 
dealing  with  the  period;  DB,  iv.  873^74;  DCB,  iii  20-50. 
Volumes  dealing  with  special  phases  of  Jerome's  activity 
are:  M.  Rahmer.  Die  hebrOiechen  7)raditionen  in  den 
Werken  dee  Hieronymue,  Breslau,  1861;  Aemil.  LObeck, 
Hieronymue  9110s  noverit  ecriptoree  et  ex  quiJbue  haueerit, 
Leipsic  1872;  A.  Ebert,  Attgemeine  OeechichU  der  Litter- 
atur  dee  MittOaUere,  i.  176-203,  ib.  1874;  W.  Nowack. 
Die  Bedeutung  dee  Hieronymue  far  die  altteetamentlida 
Textkritik,  QOttingen,  1875;  H.  Goelser,  Aiude  lexieo- 
graphique  et  grammatieale  de  la  latiniti  de  8.  Jir&me,  Paris. 
1884;  A.  R6hrioht,  Eeeai  eur  8.  Jir&me,  exigHe,  ib.  1801. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE:  One  of  the  chief  follow- 
ers and  most  devoted  friends  of  John  Huss;  b.  at 
Prague  about  1379;  burned  at  the  stake  at  Con- 
stance May  30,  1416.  His  family  were  well-to-do, 
and,  as  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  world,  after 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Prague  in  1398  he  secured  in  1399  permission  to 
travel.  In  1401  he  returned  to  Prague,  but  in  1402 
visited  England,  and  at  Oxford  copied  out  the 
Ditdogus  and  Trialoqus  of  Wydif,  and  thus  evinced 
his  interest  in  the  great  Oxford  doctor.  He  also 
became  an  ardent  and  outspoken  advocate  of 
realism,  and  ever  afterward  Wychfism  and  realism 
were  charges  which  were  constantly  getting  him 
into  trouble.  In  1403  he  was  in  the  Holy  Limd,  in 
1405  in  Paris.  There  he  took  his  master's  degree, 
but  Gerson  drove  him  out.  In  1406  he  took  the 
same  degree  in  the  University  of  Cologne,  and  a 
little  later  in  that  of  Heidelberg.  Nor  was  he  any 
safer  in  Prague,  to  which  he  returned,  and  where, 
in  1407,  he  took  the  same  degree.  In  that  year 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  but  was  again  compelled 
to  flee.  During  1408  and  1409  he  was  in  Prague, 
and  there  his  pronounced  Czech  preferences  aroused 
opposition  to  him  in  some  quarters.  Early  in 
Jan.,  1410,  he  made  before  the  university  a  cautious 
speech  in  favor  of  Wydif 's  philosophical  views,  and 
this  was  cited  against  him  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance four  years  later.  In  Mar.,  1410,  the  bull 
against  Wyclif's  writings  was  issued,  and  on  the 
charge  of  favoring  them  Jerome  was  imprisoned  in 
Vienna,  but  mans^ged  to  escape  into  Moravia.  For 
this  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  bishop  of 
Cracow.  Returned  to  Prague,  he  appeared  publicly 
as  the  advocate  of  Huss.  In  1413  he  was  in  the 
courts  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  making  a  deep 
impression  by  his  eloquence  and  learning.  In 
Cracow  he  was  publicly  examined  as  to  his  accept- 
ance of  the  forty-five  articles  which  the  enemies  of 
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Wydif  had  made  up  from  Wyclif's  writings  and 
which  they  asserted  represented  Wyclif 's  heretical 
teachings.  Jerome  declared  that  he  rejected  them 
in  their  general  tenor. 

When,  on  Oct.  11,  1414,  Huss  left  for  the  council 
of  Constance,  Jerome  assured  him  that  if  need  be 
he  would  come  to  his  assistance.  This  promise  he 
faithfully  kept,  for  on  Apr.  4,  1415,  he  arrived  at 
Constance.  As  he  had,  unlike  Huss,  come  without 
a  safe-conduct,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  return 
to  Bohemia.  But  on  his  way  back  he  was  arrested 
at  Hirschau  on  Apr.  20  and  taken  to  Sulzbach, 
where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  was  returned  to  Con- 
stance on  May  23,  and  immediately  arraigned  before 
the  council  on  the  charge  of  fleeing  a  citation — one 
having  been  really  issued  against  him,  but  as  he 
was  away  at  the  time  he  was  ignorant  of  it.  His 
condemnation  was  predetermined  in  consequence  of 
his  general  acceptance  of  the  views  of  Wydif,  and 
also  because  of  his  open  admiration  of  Huss.  Con- 
sequently he  had  not  a  fair  hearing.  His  imprison- 
ment was  so  rigorous  that  he  fell  seriously  ill  and 
so  was  induced  to  recant  at  public  sessions  of  the 
council  held  on  Sept.  11  and  23,  1415.  The  words 
put  into  his  mouth  on  these  occasions  made  him 
renounce  both  Wyclif  and  Huss.  The  same  physi- 
cal weakness  made  him  write  in  Bohemian  letters 
to  the  king  of  Bohemia  and  to  the  University  of 
Prague,  which  were  declared  to  be  entirely  volun- 
tary and  to  state  his  own  opinions,  in  which  he 
announced  that   he   had   become   convinced  that 


Huss  had  been  rightfully  burned  for  heresy.  But 
this  pitiful  course  did  not  secure  his  liberation  nor 
decrease  the  likelihood  of  his  condeomation.  For 
on  May  23,  1416,  and  on  May  26,  he  was  put  on 
trial  by  the  council.  On  the  second  day  he  boldly 
recanted  his  recantation,  and  so  on  May  30  he 
was  finally  condemned  and  immediately  thereafter 
burned.    He  died  heroically. 

Jerome  was  of  blameless  life,  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Roman  Church  was  sincere;  consequently, 
as  he  rejected  Wyclif's  teachings  as  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  council  really  had  slender  grounds  for 
his  execution.  His  extensive  travels,  his  wide  eru- 
dition, his  eloquence,  his  wit,  made  him  a  formidable 
critic  of  the  degenerate  church  of  his  day,  and  it  was 
for  his  criticisms  rather  than  for  heresy  that  his 
death  was  compassed. 

Bibliooraphy:  The  contemporary  oouroes  of  hia  life  are  the 
well-known  letter  of  Pogfdo  Braociolini  deacribing  his  trial 
(Opera,  pp.  301-305,  translated  by  William  Shepherd, 
Life  of  Poffoio  Braccinlini,  2d  ed..  1837,  pp.  60-79),  and  the 
chronicle  of  Jan  Ziskovi,  edited  by  Jaroeiav  Goll  in 
Bohemian  and  publiahed  in  Prague  in  1878,  Vyptani  o 
Miatru  Jertmymovi  z  PrahtL  It  haa  been  followed  by  the 
Bohemian  scholara,  A.  H.  Wratialaw  in  hia  John  Bun,  \ 
London,  1882.  pp.  376-408;  and  Count  Liitsow.  John 
Hut,  ib.  1909,  pp.  321-334.  Consult  further:  L.  Heller. 
HieronymiM  von  Prog,  LObeck.  1835;  C.  Becker,  Die 
heiden  bdhmiechen  Reformatoren  .  .  .  Hue  und  Hieronu- 
mua  von  Prag,  Ndrdlingen,  1858;  £.  H.  Gillett,  Life  and 
Times  of  John  Hum,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1871;  and  the 
literature  under  Huas,  John. 

JEROME,  SAINT,  ORDERS  OF.    See  Hibbont- 
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JERUSALEM. 


I.  Topography. 
n.  Water  Supply. 
HI.  Soil  and  Formation. 
IV.  Climate. 
V.  History  of  the  City. 

Pre-Iaraelitic  Jerusalem  ((1). 


Dayidic   and    Solomonic    Jeruaalem 

(§2). 
From  Solomon  to  the  Exile  ((  3). 
From  the  Exile  to  Herod  ((  4). 
From  Herod  to  the  Destruction,  70 

A.D.  ((  5). 


Until  Conatantine  the  Great  (}  6). 
From  Conatantine  to  the  Capture  by 

the  Araba  (|  7). 
Under  the  Araba  to'the  Cruaadea  (}  8). 
Diuinic  the  Cruaadea  ((  9). 
From  1187  to  the  Preaent  (}  10). 


L  Topography:  The  ground  upon  which  Jeru- 
salem stands  is  formed  by  a  plateau  extending 
southward  from  the  Palestinian  mountain  range, 
and  cut  by  valleys  into  several  heights.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  range  or  watershed  runs  west  of 
the  city,  and  the  surface  on  which  the  city  is  built 
slopes  to  the  e£ist  and  south,  and  on  the  south  and 
southeast  sinks  abruptly  into  deep  valleys.  The 
watershed  northwest  and  north  of  the  city  rises  to 
a  height  of  2,675  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  the 
lowest  place  in  modem  Jerusalem  is  2,360  feet  in 
elevation;  while  the  whole  city  is  situated  at  a 
lower  elevation  than  the  country  round  about.  The 
heights  about  the  city  are  in  part  still  known  by 
their  old  names.  That  to  the  east  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Zech.  xiv.  4;  Matt.  xxi.  1),  in  early  times 
the  site  of  a  sanctuary  (II  Sam.  xv.  32).  Looking 
from  the  city,  it  is  seen  to  have  four  summits,  of 
which  the  second  from  the  north  (Karam  aln$ayyad) 
\B  the  highest  (2,680  feet),  while  the  third  {Jabalr 
alrfur) ,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  lower,  on  which 
are  several  consecrated  buildings,  passes  in  common 
speech  as  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  most  southern 
peak  {Bc4n  alrHawa,  2,430  feet  high)  was  known  as 
the  Mount  of  Corruption  or  Destruction  (II  Kings 
xxiii.  13;  of.  I  Kings  xi.  7).  The  hill  to  the  west 
corresponds  probably  to  the  hill  Gareb   of   Jer. 


xxxi.  39,  rising  to  the  height  of  2,555  feet;  that  to 
the  south,  called  Goah  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39  (2,545  feet 
high),  Ls  the  modem  Abu  fur^  called  by  Europeans 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  on  the  basis  of  John  xi. 
47-53.  The  elevation  north  of  the  city  is  called 
Skopos  by  Josephus  {Ant.  XI.,  viii.  5). 

The  principal  valley  is  that  of  the  Kidron,  rising 
north  of  the  city,  bending  east  and  then  south,  and 
dividing  the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  all  the 
time  deepening  rapidly.  At  present,  parts  of  this 
valley  bear  dififerent  names.  Of  tributary  valleys 
may  be  mentioned  one  which  in  early  times  emptied 
opposite  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  of  the  Latins 
immediately  below  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  present 
east  wall  of  the  Haram  al-Sharif;  it  is  now  pra<y 
tically  filled  up.  Formerly  it  was  formed  of  two 
branches  which  served  to  divide  the  city,  as  is 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Warren  and  Wilson. 
Another  tributary  valley  used  to  empty  immediately 
north  of  the  Virgin's  Fount,  opposite  the  upper 
part  of  the  village  of  Silwan,  but  is  now  completely 
filled.  A  third  empties  below  the  Pool  of  Siloam, 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  village  of  Silwan, 
and  rises  in  two  hollows  above  the  Damascus  Gate. 
It  mns  first  southeast,  then  south,  and  then  again 
southeast,  being  joined  about  the  middle  of  its 
course  by  a  valley  coming  from  the  west.     Both 
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this  and  the  valley  which  joins  it  are  now  filled  up, 
but  their  importance  for  the  old  city  must  have 
been  great.    The  name  as  given  by  Josephus  (War, 
v.,  iv.  1)  is  the  Tyropceon  valley.     A  fourth  trib- 
utary valley  empties  into  the  Kidron  still  farther 
south  than  the  Tyropceon.    It  begins  in  the  water- 
ihed  west  of  the  present  Jaffa  Gate,  runs  south  and 
then  east  till  it  joins  the  Kidron  opposite  the  south- 
ern end  of  Silwan,  falling  a  distance  of  650  feet  in 
its  course.     It  has  different  names  for  different 
parts,  but  is  in  general  known  as  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  (Josh.  xv.  8  and  often;   cf.  Gehenna).    It 
is  rpxnarkable  that  Euscbius  and  Jerome  place  the 
T&Uey  of  Hinnom  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  but  they 
irere  probably  influenced  by  Zech.  xiv.  3-4.     In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  became  the  erroneous 
bshioa  to  call  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  this 
Tilley  the  Gihon. 

n.  Water    Supply:  The    preceding    description 
■liows  that  the  drainage  of  the  region  is  from  north 
to  flouth  or  from  northwest  to  southeast.     While 
the  watershed  is  at  an  elevation  of  2,675  feet,  the 
onion  of  the  Kidron  and  Hinnom  valleys  is  only 
2.0^  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  there  is  there- 
fore DO  deadwater    in    the  brooks  which   in  the 
rainy  season  flow  through  these  valleys.     Part  of 
the  drainage  is  subterranean.    The  hill  country  of 
Palestine  is  poor  in  water,  and  such  expressions  ss 
"  the  brook  Kidron  "  may  convey  a  false  impression 
if  it  is  not  recalled  that  '*  brook  "  means  no  more 
than  the  Arabic  "  wadi,"  a  natural  channel  of 
dninaxe  for  the  flow  of  the  rainy  season,  dry  the 
r»^t  of  the  year  except  near  a  spring.     In  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  the  valleys  are  tilled;  between  the 
city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  floor  of  the  valley 
»  denuded  of  soil.    In  the  Kidron  water  flows  only 
during  exceptional  rainfall  or  when  there  is  a  quick 
oeltiog  of  a  heavy  snowfall.    A  shallow  brook  runs 
even  yet  in  the  Tyropceon  after  long-continued  rains, 
forniing  a  pool  called  the  Birkat  al-Qamra.     In 
the  Hinnom  valley  a  small  ditch  between  the  garden 
plau  suffices  to  carry  off  the  drainage.    The  region 
fs  poor  in  springs,  the  Old  Testament  naming  only 
three.  Gihon,  £ln-rogel,  and  the  Dragon's  Well.    The 
^iboD  was  in  the  Kidron  valley  (II  Chron.  xxxiii. 
M  .  and  its  waters  were  led  by  Hezekiah  into  the 
Tity  of  David  (II  Chron.  xxxii.  30).    These  data 
vrve  to  identify  it  with  the  only  spring  which  is 
found  to-day  in  the  Kidron  valley  near  Jerusalem 
aikd  feeds  the  pool  of  Siloam  through  the  Siloam 
eooduit.     It  is  known  now  as  the  Virgin's  Fount 
and  the  Fountain  of  Steps,  the  second  name  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  is  reached  by  a  stone 
aairway.     The  spring  is  covered  by  an  arch  to 
procect  it  from  debris,  and  lies  in  a  deep  hollow 
mne  seventy-five  feet   lower  than  the  heaps  of 
4Ani  round  about.     It  is  intermittent,  but  rather 
irregularly  so;  in  winter  it  may  flow  three  or  four 
time«  a  day,  in  summer  once  or  twice,  in  autumn 
at  most  once.    This  peculiarity  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
piained  by  the  fact  that  the  spring  has  two  sources 
flo  the  hO).  one  constant  and  one  variable,  the  latter 
iormittent  and  fed  from  below.    Doubtless  the 
action  of  this  spring  influenced  the  prophetic  repre- 
Katatioos  in  Exek.  xlvii.  1-12;  Joel  iv.  (iii.)  18;  Zech. 
Bv.  6,  which  went  upon  the  supposition  that  there 


were  great  chambers  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain.  Josephus  caUs  the  water  of  this  spring 
sweet;  at  present  it  is  brackish.  The  second  spring, 
En-rogel  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  16),  was  on  the  boimdary 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  (II  Sam.  xvii.  17;  I  Kings  i.  9,  41 
sqq.),  in  the  royal  gardens  south  of  the  city  (Jose- 
phus, Ant,  VII.,  xiv.  4);  therefore  it  is  to  be  sought 
near  the  union  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  that 
of  Kidron.  There  is  now  no  spring  in  the  region, 
but  there  is  a  well,  called  by  the  Arabs  Job's  Well, 
by  Jews  Joab's  Well,  and  by  Christians  Nehemiah's 
Well,  having  a  depth  of  122  feet,  partly  walled 
and  partly  sunk  in  the  rock.  In  very  wet  seasons 
it  fills  up  and  drains  off  a  part  of  its  water,  a  cir- 
cumstance regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  presaging 
a  fruitful  season.  From  this  overflow  it  probably 
got  its  name  as  a  spring,  though  in  earlier  times, 
when  the  country  was  wooded,  its  overflow  may 
have  been  constant  and  so  justified  the  name  of 
spring.  About  a  third  of  a  mile  south  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  is  a  spring  which  flows  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  in  early  times  may  have  been 
constant.  A  third  spring,  the  Dragon's  Well,  ap- 
pears to  be  mentioned  in  Neh.  ii.  13  (LXX,  "  Spring 
of  Figs  "),  as  approached  from  the  valley  gate, 
which  was  probably  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
old  city.  It  should  therefore  lie  in  the  lower  Hin- 
nom valley  or  in  the  Kidron  valley;  but  no  spring 
or  well  besides  those  already  mentioned  is  now 
known. 

m.  Soil  and  Formation:  The  old  city  was  built 
upon  the  naked  rock.  The  situation  is  altogether 
unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  vegetable  soil  and 
to  the  retention  of  any  which  may  be  artificially 
created,  since  the  heavy  rainfall  of  winter  washes 
it  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  sweeps  it  into 
the  valleys.  Disintegration  of  the  rock  produces  a 
rich  loamy  soil  which  adheres  well  to  the  rocky 
substratum  where  the  lie  of  the  land  permits  it. 
The  rock  is  a  crystalline  chalk  of  the  middle  cre- 
taceous period,  and  of  dark  gray  color.  Varieties 
distinguished  at  the  present  are:  a  pure  hippuritic 
chalkstone,  granular,  not  hard,  esteemed  for  build- 
ing, not  blemished  by  cracks,  when  quarried  gen- 
erally pure  white,  and  hardening  with  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere;  a  second  variety,  of  three  kinds, 
either  gray  or  marked  with  red  and  gray  veins  and 
not  found  in  such  large  masses  as  the  first  variety; 
a  variety  which  laminates  and  does  not  break  in 
the  fire;  a  fourth  variety,  so  soft  as  to  receive  and 
retain  the  imprint  of  the  fingers,  sometimes,  how- 
ever, hard  and  worked  with  the  saw,  reddened  often 
through  infiltration  of  iron,  and  generally  used  for 
the  little  sarcophagi  so  numerous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

IV.  Climate:  The  usual  rainy  season  is  from 
October  to  May,  rarely  September  to  June,  while 
the  average  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  twenty- 
three  inches,  and  the  southwest  and  west  winds 
carry  the  rain  clouds.  Snow  may  fall  from  Decem* 
ber  to  March,  rarely  in  April,  though  it  does  not 
often  lie  long.  The  temperature  ranges  from  25^  to 
102*  Fahrenheit,  with  high  average  for  July  of  77** 
and  for  January  of  43°.  Ice  may  form  at  night  in 
January,  but  melts  during  the  day  except  in  shady 
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spots.  The  atmospheric  humidity  ranges  widely. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  northwest, 
though  the  radiation  of  the  land  in  sunmier  often 
produces  a  sea  breeze  from  the  Mediterranean  which 
lasts  well  through  the  night  and  brings  much  mois- 
ture. East  winds  blow  in  autiunn,  winter,  and 
spring,  rarely  in  summer.  The  sirocco  blows  from 
the  southwest.  The  months  in  which  sickness  pre- 
vails are  May  to  October.  The  preceding  data  are 
the  result  of  observations  taken  during  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  the  climate  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  early  times  (see  Palestine).  Here  it  need 
be  said  only  that  great  changes  are  improbable; 
such  changes  as  may  have  taken  place  are  most 
likely  in  the  direction  of  greater  contrast  of  tem- 
perature and  of  reduced  rainfall.  But  Jerusalem 
must  always  have  been  a  city  not  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  devices 
for  conserving  the  rainfall. 

V.  History  of  the  City:   It  is  clear  that  the  name 

Jerusalem  was  not  given  by  the  Israelites,  since  it 

appears  c.  1400  B.C.  in  the  Amama 

I.  Pre-      Tablets  (q.v.)  in  the  form  Unualim, 

Israelitic  which  corresponds  consonantally  with 
Jerusalem,  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name,  though 
the  vocalization  of  the  last  syllable  is 
different  in  the  Old  Testament  but  not  in  the  Ara- 
maic or  Septuagint.  The  form  Yerushalayim  is 
Massoretic.  The  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
reported  by  Josephus  (Apian,  i.  14  sqq.)  and  Plu- 
tarch (Isis  et  Osiris,  xxxi.)  goes  back  to  Manetho, 
who  attributes  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  Hyksos 
when  they  left  Egypt.  But  the  legend  unites  the 
Hyksos  and  the  Hebrews  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
vents giving  credit  to  the  story.  The  earliest  men- 
tion is  that  of  the  Amama  Tablets  ut  sup.,  in  which 
Ebed-Qiba  appears  as  tributary  to  the  Pharaoh, 
while  the  correspondence  suggests  that  the  ruler 
of  Jerusalem  was  charged  with  oversight  of  the 
princelings  of  southern  Syria  (cf .  the  representation 
in  Judges  i.  5-7  of  Adoni-bezek  with  his  seventy 
subject  kings).  The  Israelitic  accounts  dealing 
with  the  time  c.  1020  b.c.  make  the  Jebusites  mas- 
ters of  Jerusalem  and  the  immediate  surroundings, 
and  Zion  the  stronghold  (II  Sam.  v.  7).  Until  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Zion  and  the 
City  of  David  w^re  located  between  the  valleys  of 
Hinnom  and  the  Tyropoeon  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  city.  At  present  scholars  agree  that  Zion 
was  applied  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  and  that 
the  southeastern  hill  corresponds  to  the  fortress  of 
Jebus.  The  "  city  of  David  "  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  "  Jerusalem,"  since  it  formed  only  a  part  of 
the  greater  whole  (cf.  II  Kings  xiv.  20).  The  city  of 
David  was  situated  on  lower  ground  than  the  temple 
and  the  palace  of  Solomon  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  18;  I 
Kings  viii.  1-4),  and  Solomon's  palace  lay  lower 
than  the  temple  (II  Kings  xi.  19),  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  wall  (Ezek.  xliii.  8).  The 
location  of  the  temple,  it  is  agreed,  was  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Mosque  of  Omar,  whence  the  direc- 
tions implied  in  the  foregoing  data  can  lead  one  only 
to  the  southeastern  hill  between  the  Kidron  and 
the  Tyropoeon.  This  conclusion  is  fully  corrobora- 
ted by  the  indications  in  Neh.  iii.  15-26,  xii.  31-39 


compared  with  ii.  13-14.  According  to  II  Sam.  v.  6 
the  fortress  of  Zion  was  difficult  of  access,  which 
corresponds  with  the  situation  to  the  east  and  the 
south  of  the  southeastern  comer  of  Jerusalem,  and 
it  must  have  been  protected  to  the  west  by  the 
Tyropoeon  before  the  latter  was  filled  with  debris. 
Similarly  on  the  north  a  ravine  extended,  men- 
tioned above  as  one  of  the  tributary  valleys  of  the 
Kidron.  Ck)nsequently  at  that  early  time  the  for- 
tress was  entirely  isolated  by  ravines,  while  the 
boundaries  suggested  probably  marked  out  the  dty 
of  the  Jebusites,  placed  on  the  lowest  of  the  emi- 
nences in  the  neighborhood.  The  Jerusalem  of  the 
Amama  Tablets  has  been  placed  westward  of  Jebus 
and  on  the  southwest  hill  of  the  modem  dty. 

With  the  capture  of  the  Jebusite  fortress  Jerusa- 
lem fell  into  David's  hands,  and  this  may  have  been 
while  he  was  still  king  of  Hebron.    He 

3.  Davidic  was  thus  placed  in  contact  with  the 
and        northem  tribes  and  in  coomiand  of  the 

Sotomonic  roads,  while    the  stronghold   became 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  a  place  be- 
longing neither  to  Judah  nor  to  the 
northem  tribes,  and  therefore  neutral.  But  because 
of  David's  relationship  to  Judah,  it  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Judah,  while  elsewhere  it  is  called  Ben- 
jamin's territory  because  of  its  situation.  David 
did  not  exterminate  the  Jebusites,  but  left  them  life 
and  property  (II  Sam.  xxiv.  18);  he  forced  them, 
however,  to  evacuate  Zion,  whence  they  went  to 
the  southwest  elevation,  while  he  and  his  following 
occupied  "  the  city  of  David."  The  old  fortress  was 
completely  transformed,  being  built  up  by  David, 
and  a  palace  erected  there  (II  Sam.  v.  9,  11;  cf. 
Neh.  xii.  37)  upon  one  of  the  westem  levels  of  the 
hill,  while  the 'tombs  were  hewn  out  still  lower; 
the  fortification  was  completed  by  walls  and  towers, 
the  remains  of  which  have  been  traced.  In  this 
part  of  the  city  was  the  tabernacle-sanctuary  (II 
Sam.  vi.  17),  and  here  were  the  residences  for  the 
people  of  the  court,  as  well  as  a  great  niunber  of 
cistems  for  water  supply.  Solomon  extended  the 
building  toward  the  north  and  built  the  Millo  for 
protection,  though  as  yet  the  exact  location  of  this 
defensive  work  is  not  determined  and  the  same  is 
tme  as  to  its  exact  character — whether  it  was  a 
wall  or  a  tower.  Solomon's  palace  and  temple  were 
to  the  north  and  on  higher  ground,  the  temple  on 
Moriah  and  the  palace  on  Ophel,  the  latter  sur- 
rounded by  defensive  walls,  probably  pierced  with 
great  gates  on  the  south,  where  were  the  principal 
approaches.  The  arrangement  induded  three  parts, 
a  greater  court  with  an  inner  court  containing  the 
temple,  and  a  second  or  middle  court  (I  Kings 
vii.  8,  12;  II  Kings  xx.  4),  the  temple  thus  being 
the  farthest  north,  while  these  separate  parts  were 
probably  upon  different  levels.  In  the  great  court 
to  the  south  were  the  house  of  Lebanon,  the  hall 
of  pillars,  and  the  throne  hall.  The  middle  court 
contained  Solomon's  palace  and  the  palace  of  his 
Egyptian  queen.  To  Solomon  is  ascribed  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall  which  surrounded  Jerusalem  (I 
Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  15).  The  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  city  in  those  times  and  therefore  of  the  extent 
and  course  of  this  wall  is  much  debated.  It  must  be 
home  in  mind  that  a  distinction  was  made  between 
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the  "  city  of  David  "  and  Jerusalem,  and  by  the 
latter  was  meant  the  city  on  the  southwest  hill, 
which  must  have  been  the  part  so  protected  by 
Solomon's  wall,  the  course  of  which  Joeephus  claims 
to  give  (War,  V.,  iv.  2).  Remains  of  a  wall  which 
may  have  been  the  northern  part  of  Josephus's  wall 
have  been  discovered  south  of  David  Street,  viz., 
the  so-called  Wilson's  arch;  but  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  Inves- 
tigati<Hi8  respecting  the  course  of  Solomon's  wall 
have  been  carried  on  by  the  English  engineer,  H. 
Maudsley,  and  the  American,  F.  J.  Bliss,  during 
which  several  gates  have  been  discovered  as  well  as 
tbe  direction  of  the  fortification,  but  whether  these 
belonged  to  the  erection  of  Solomon  or  to  later  times 
is  not  fuUy  determined.  The  valley  gate  was  prob- 
ably at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  old  city,  the 
dung  gate  on  the  south,  and  the  foimtain  gate  to 
the  east  by  the  Tyropoeon  valley  (formerly  called 
the  gate  between  the  two  walls,  Jer.  xxxix.  4). 

The  successors  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  Old 

Testament,  often  added  to  the  fortifications  of  the 

city,  and  probably  aU  the  additions 

3.  From     made  are  not  mentioned  in  the  records. 

Sobmon  Of  special  importance  is  the  report  that 
to  the  Hezekiah  built  ''  the  other  wall  "  (II 
Exile.  Chron.  xiodi.  5),  i.e.,  one  outside  what 
had  been  till  then  the  city  limits,  called 
by  Josephus  the  second  wall  {War,  V.,  iv.  2).  A 
good  basis  for  tracing  this  wall  is  found  in  Neh.  iii. 
(cf.  xii.  31,  37-40),  and  some  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered which  are  with  good  reason  identified  with 
tbe  wall  of  Nehemiah.  These  remains  are  to  the 
north  of  the  so-called  David's  Tower,  under  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  and 
still  farther  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Haram 
al-Sharif.  This  wall  was  pierced  by  two  gates, 
called  the  old  gate  and  the  fish  gate  (Neh.  iii.  6, 
zii.  39) ;  the  first  was  probably  near  the  quarter  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  comer  of  the  city,  by  the  Prus- 
sian Hospice  of  St.  John;  the  fish  gate  must  have 
fed  to  the  T^rropoBon.  From  Zeph.  i.  10  it  may  be 
deduced  that  in  this  quarter  or  new  city  the  Phe- 
Qician  traders  had  their  shops.  The  towers  of 
Hananeel  and  Hammeah  (Jer.  xxxi.  38;  Neh.  iii.  1) 
are  usually  located  on  the  site  of  the  later  Antonia, 
and  not  far  to  the  east  must  have  been  the  sheep 
gate  (Neh.  iii.  1),  perhaps  identical  with  the  gate 
of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13).  A  short  distance 
east  of  the  sheep  gate  the  wall  bent  southward  to 
follow  the  bank  of  the  Kidron;  the  complete  course 
of  the  wall  is  not  yet  made  out,  but  that  it  changed 
direction  several  times  is  dear  from  Neh.  iii.  19-20, 
24-25,  while  iii.  26  compared  with  xii.  37  leaves 
doubtful  the  location  of  the  water  gate  giving  toward 
the  east.  Other  gates  mentioned  are  the  middle 
gate  (Jer.  zzxix.  3),  the  gate  of  potsherds  (Jer.  xix. 
2),  the  first  gate  of  Zech.  xiv.  10  near  the  comer 
gate,  the  gate  of  the  guard  (II  Kings  xi.  19,  be- 
longing to  Solomon's  palace),  and  the  horse  gate 
(Neh.  iii.  28),  the  locations  of  which  have  not  been 
found.  The  residents  continued  to  make  provision 
for  water  supply  by  hewing  or  constmcting  cisterns 
in  which  to  collect  rain-water.  Neh.  iii.  16  men- 
tions an  artificial  pool  in  the  city  of  David,  called 
"the  pool  that  was  made,"  probably  to  distinguish 


it  from  the  natural  pools  theretofore  used.  It  is 
difficult  to  locate  all  the  cisterns  or  pools  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  upper  pool  of  Isa. 
zxxvi.  2  seems  to  have  been  to  the  north  or 
northwest  of  the  old  city,  perhaps  therefore  the 
Mamilla  pool  west  of  the  Gaaa  gate  or  the  pool  of 
Hesekiah;  but  many  have  distinguished  the  former 
as  the  upper  pool  and  the  latter  as  the  lower  pool 
(Isa.  xxii.  9).  The  reservoir  between  the  two 
waUs  of  Isa.  xxii.  11  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Tyro- 
poeon valley  between  the  city  of  David  and  Jerusa- 
lem; the  pool  of  Shelah  of  Neh.  iii.  15  is  identified 
by  many  with  that  of  Siloam.  The  inhabitants 
sought  in  three  ways  to  make  available  the  waters 
of  the  Gihon  spring;  an  approach  through  the 
rock  of  the  hill,  a  channel  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  southward  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  water 
gate,  and  a  timnel  conducting  the  water  into  the 
city.  The  first  was  discovered  by  Charles  Warren 
in  1867-68;  the  second,  in  part,  by  Conrad  von 
Schick  in  1886  and  1890,  found  to  be  partly  a  cov- 
ered channel,  partly  a  tunnel;  the  third  is  the 
famous  Siloam  tunnel  (in  which  is  the  Siloam  in- 
scription, q.v.),  hewn  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  first 
leading  west  from  the  spring,  then  south,  and  finally 
west  again  into  the  king's  pool  of  Neh.  ii.  14.  If  it 
be  right  to  attribute  this  tunnel  to  Heaekiah,  the 
other  means  of  leading  the  water  into  the  city  belong 
to  an  earlier  age,  the  first  perhaps  going  back  to  the 
time  of  David  or  of  the  Jebusites.  Signs  indicate 
that  during  the  Davidic  dynasty  numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  supply  the  city  with  water  from  a 
distance.  To  the  south  of  Bethlehem  is  a  group  of 
waterworks  which  divide  into  three  parts.  To  the 
west  of  the  little  village  of  Artas,  three  hours  south 
of  Jerusalem,  are  three  great  pools  called  the  pools 
of  Solomon,  fed  partly  by  springs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, partly  by  two  caxials,  the  one  leading  from 
the  Wadi  al-Biyar  emptjdng  into  the  upper  pool, 
the  other  from  the  Wadi  aPArrub  emptying  into 
the  middle  pool.  The  connection  with  Jerusalem 
was  by  two  channels,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  of 
which  the  upper  has  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  At 
first  an  ordinary  canal,  at  the  grave  of  Rachel  it 
becomes  a  line  of  piping,  which  sinks  and  then 
rises  farther  on,  built  of  stones  bored  into  hollow 
cylinders  fitting  closely  together  and  laid  in  a  bed 
of  masonry.  This  breaks  o£F  north  of  the  tomb  of 
Rachel,  and  from  there  only  indistinct  traces  are 
discoverable.  This  must  be  regarded  as  ancient, 
possibly  Solomonic  or  Davidic;  the  date  of  the  lower 
channel  is  about  that  of  Herod  the  Great.  Besides 
these  two  conduits,  traces  of  a  third  have  been 
found. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar, 
587-586  B.C.,  resulted  in  the  buming  of  the  temple, 
the  royal  palace,  and  the  larger  dwell- 
4.  From     ings  of  the  city;    the  encircling  wall 
the  Exile    was  also  thrown  down.    The  remnant 
to  Herod,    of  inhabitants  left  by  the  conqueror  in 
the  city  was  too  poor  and  dispirited  to 
think  of  rebuilding.    Credaliah  had  his  residence  in 
Mizpah,  which  indicates  the  unfitness  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  capital.    From  Haggai  (i.  4)  is  first  heard  the 
story  of  rebuilding  in  the  jrear  519  B.C.  and    of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  519-15  B.C.,  though  the 
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stress  of  circumstances  continued  to  be  felt.  In 
445  B.C.  Nehemiah  came  with  full  powers  from 
Artaxerxes  I.,  rebuilt  the  wall  and  erected  its  gates 
in  fifty-two  days  (Neh.  iii.,  xii.  27-43),  finishing 
with  a  festival.  The  most  of  the  repairs  had  to  be 
made  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  while  mention 
is  made  of  the  house  of  the  mighty  men,  the  great 
tower  of  the  upper  palace,  and  David's  palace 
(Neh.  iii.  16,  25,  xii.  37)  as  though  still  standing. 
The  priests  were  masters  of  the  temple  and  its 
vicinity,  while  some  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  old  Davidic  residence  (Neh.  iii.  20  sqq.).  From 
Neh.  xi.  4-19  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  popu- 
lation when  Nehemiah  came  was  about  10,000,  a 
.small  niunber  for  so  large  a  space  (Neh.  vii.  4). 
But  during  the  next  two  centuries  the  city  must 
have  grown  greatly  in  spite  of  the  damage  it  suf- 
fered from  Persians  and  Egyptians.  In  198  B.C. 
it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Seleucid^B.  It  is  after 
this  that  mention  is  made  of  a  fortress  inside  the 
city  held  by  a  foreign  force  and  called  the  Akra  (or 
the  acropolis).  It  is  related  in  I  Mace.  i.  33-37  that 
the  officers  of  Antiochus  IV.  fortified  the  city  of 
David  with  a  strong  wall,  and  that  this  became  a 
menace  to  the  sanctuary.  In  thus  distinguishing 
the  city  of  David  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  both 
of  these  from  the  temple  hill,  the  author  of  Mac- 
cabees follows  Old-Testament  usage.  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  Akra  hill  overlooked  the  temple  con- 
tradicts all  testimony  regarding  the  relative  levels. 
The  importance  of  David's  city  was  gradually  les»- 
ened  by  means  of  the  temple  hill.  The  high  priest 
Simon  (Ecclus.  1. 1)  and  later  the  Hasmonean  Judas 
(I  Mace.  iv.  60)  fortified  the  temple,  and  Jonathan 
renewed  the  protection  after  Antiochus  Eupator 
had  destroyed  it.  Thus  Zion  became  a  fortress  in- 
side the  imwalled  city.  The  encircUng  wall  of 
the  city  was  restored  by  the  Hasmoneans  several 
times,  and  they  also  cut  off  the  Akra  by  a  high 
wall  to  shut  out  the  garrison  from  the  market. 
Another  work  of  this  period  was  the  palace  of  the 
Hasmoneans,  west  of  the  temple  and  on  higher 
ground,  probably  on  the  edge  of  the  southwest  hill, 
the  upper  city  of  Josephus  (Ant.  XIV.,  i.  2).  It 
came  later  into  the  possession  of  the  Herods,  and 
was  occupied  by  Agrippa  II.  when  he  stayed  in 
Jerusalem.  Near  it,  but  lower  in  the  Tjrropceon 
valley,  was  the  Xystos,  either  a  great  hall  or  an 
open  place,  while  across  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  was  the  council-house  of  the  Sanhedrin  and 
near  it  the  hall  of  records.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
period  belongs  probably  the  description  of  Jerusalem 
foimd  in  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  in  all  likelihood 
based  on  Hecataios  of  Abdera. 

For  the  next  period  Josephus  is  the  authority, 

and  he  distinguishes  between  the  upper  city,  or  the 

upper  market,  the  lower  city,  the  tem- 

5.  From     pie  or  the  temple  hill,  the  proasteion, 

Herod      and  the  new  city  or  Bezetha,  but  never 

to  the       uses  the  name  Zion.    The  upper  city 

Destruction,  lay  opposite  the  temple  and  the  lower 

70  A.D.  city;  the  latter  was  the  Akra,  south 
of  the  temple  and  situated  on  the  low- 
est level  within  the  walls;  the  proasteion  coincided 
with  the  new  city  enclosed  within  the  so-called 
second  wall  of  the  post-Solomonic  kings;   the  new 


city  of  Josephus  arose  in  the  decade  after  Herod 
to  the  north  of  the  temple  and  westward  about  the 
wall  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  Still  farther,  Josephus 
distinguishes  between  Bezetha,  the  new  city,  and 
the  wood  market;  Bezetha  lay  north  of  the  temple 
and  Antonia  and  east  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
gate  by  the  Women's  Tower  to  Antonia.  His  ac- 
count can  not  be  followed  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  earlier  arrangement  of  the  city.  Through  Her- 
od's building  operations  the  city  took  on  some- 
thing of  the  splendor  of  a  Grecian  city.  Besides  the 
temple  he  erected  a  stately  tower,  which  he  named 
Antonia  in  honor  of  the  Roman  triumvir,  and  the 
palace  of  Herod  (located  by  its  three  great  towers, 
Hippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne)  which  com- 
manded the  city  as  the  Antonia  commanded  the 
temple  hill.  The  three  towers  served  as  a  protec- 
tion for  the  city  as  well  as  for  the  palace  (cf.  for 
description  of  towers  and  palace  Josephus,  War, 
v.,  iv.  3-4).  The  palace  was  occupied  later  by 
Archelaus  and  Agrippa  I.;  when  the  Romans  ap- 
pointed a  procurator  over  Judea,  it  was  ceded  to 
him  and  his  guard.  Gessius  Florus  and  Pontius 
Pilate  are  said  to  have  had  their  judgment  seat  in 
front  of  the  structure,  hence  here  must  be  sought 
the  pretoriiun.  In  the  upper  city  was  the  hippo- 
drome, and  Herod  is  said  to  have  built  a  theater 
in  Jerusalem  and  an  amphitheater  in  the  plain  (the 
latter  probably  discovered  in  1887  by  Dr.  Schick 
above  Bir  Eyyub).  Finally,  Herod  took  care  for  the 
water  supply  of  the  city.  Schick  has  shown  that  the 
lower  of  the  two  conduits  from  the  pools  south  of 
the  city  near  Artas  is  of  Herod's  building.  It  begins 
inmiediately  below  the  lowest  of  the  three  pools 
and  is  carried  in  a  winding  course  past  Bethlehem 
to  Jerusalem  as  a  masonry  or  hewn  canal  covered 
with  flat  stones,  only  twice  taking  the  character  of 
a  tunnel.  It  has  been  repaired  or  improved  several 
times — by  Pontius  Pilate,  again  in  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  in  1865.  The  third 
wall  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  protects  the  *'  new 
city  **  of  Josephus.  Agrippa  I.  began  to  build  it, 
but  ceased  because  of  the  distrust  of  the  Romans. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  it  was  again 
undertaken  and  speedily  finished.  It  was  pierced 
by  many  gates,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown; 
one,  protected  by  the  so-called  Women's  Tower, 
was  probably  where  the  Damascus  Gate  now  is. 
Its  course  was  approximately  that  of  the  present 
north  wall.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  at  this 
time,  including  the  guests  at  the  Passover,  are 
reckoned  by  Josephus  at  2,700,000  (War,  VI., 
ix.3;  cf.  II.,  xiv.  3);  Schick  would  place  the  normal 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
at  from  200,000  to  250,000.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.).  Queen  Helena  of 
Adiabene  on  the  upper  Tigris,  her  son  Izates,  and 
other  members  of  her  family  became  converts  to 
Judaism  and  built  residences  for  themselves  in  the 
lower  city  (Josephus,  War,  IV.,  ix.  11,  V.,  vi.  1). 
Agrippa  I.  had  the  streets  of  the  city  paved  to 
give  occupation  to  the  great  niunber  of  laborers  left 
without  work  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XX.,  ix.  7).  The 
Amygdalon  pool  mentioned  in  War,  V.,  xi.  4  is 
doubtless  the  pool  of  Hezekiah;  the  name  is  a  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  mighdal,  "tower,"  and  the 
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pool  was  near  the  Mariamne  tower  of  the  palace. 
The  Struthion  pool  of  War,  V.,  xi.  4  lay  north  of 
Antonia,  but  its  site  is  not  yet  certainly  recovered. 
The  location  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  also  uncer- 
tain; it  seems  to  have  been  near  the  sheep  gate 
and  north  of  the  temple.  Dr.  Schick  has  located 
the  Bethesda  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  west  of  the 
chiirch  of  St.  Anne  north  of  the  temple.  Gethsem- 
ane  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  cer- 
tainly not  far  from  the  city,  according  to  John 
xviii.  1  a  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  betrayal  of 
Jesus.  The  present  garden  in  the  possession  of  the 
Franciscans  has  been  known  since  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  but  there  are  indications  that  the 
earlier  site  was  farther  to  the  north.  The  Herodian 
monument  was  located  to  the  west  of  this,  above 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  has  been  identified  by 
Dr.  Schick.  The  tomb  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiar- 
bene  was  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  north 
wall  of  the  city  (Ant,  XX.,  iv.  3);  it  is  probably 
the  crypt  with  court,  portal,  and  numerous  cham- 
bers known  as  the  King's  Tomb  north  of  the 
Damascus  Gate. 

The  city  suffered  greatly  during  the  siege  and 
gradual  capture  imder  Titus.  His  express  conmiand 
to  destroy  the  city  received  willing 
6.  Until  obedience  from  the  embittered  Roman 
CoDstan-  soldiery.  Titus  regarded  only  the  three 
tine  the  towers  of  the  palace  as  worth  preserv- 
Great  ing,  and  he  spared  the  western  part  of 
the  city  wall,  as  it  guarded  the  camp 
of  the  garrison  on  the  southwest  hill  in  the  upper 
city.  The  investment  of  the  city  began  at  the 
Plover,  when  there  was  present  a  vast  niunber  of 
visitors,  so  that  the  count  of  Josephus  (War,  VI., 
ix..,  X.)  is  not  improbable.  The  place  where  the 
faith  of  the  Jews  had  received  so  severe  a  blow  was 
Daturally  avoided  by  them  and  Jabne  (Janmia) 
became  the  center  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine.  The 
young  Christian  conununity,  which  before  the  in- 
vestment by  Titus  withdrew  to  Pella,  east  of  the 
Jordan,  had  as  headquarters  the  house  of  John  Mark 
and  his  mother  Mary  (Acts  xii.  12-17).  Probably 
there  was  the  great  upper  chamber  (Mark  xiv.  15) 
ia  which  Jesus  celebrated  the  last  supper  and  also 
the  chamber  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  1 3  and  ii.  Although 
the  site  of  this  place  b  pointed  out  by  a  tradition 
reaching  to  the  fourth  century,  there  is  no  doubt 
oonoeming  its  correctness.  Epiphanius  of  Salamis 
(392  A.D.)  reports  (De  menauris,  xiv.)  that  when 
Hadrian  made  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  130-131 
he  found  city  and  temple  destroyed  except  for  a 
few  dwellings  and  the  little  Christian  church  on 
what  was  then  called  Mount  Zion.  Since  the  time 
of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  this  church,  or  another  built 
on  its  site,  has  been  well  known;  it  corresponds  to 
the  present  Ndn  Da*ttd  on  the  southwest  hill  south 
of  the  wall  and  above  the  tombs  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty.  The  name  Zion  was  probably  attached 
to  the  church  through  an  extension  of  usage  out  of 
the  Old  Testament,  since  the  name  is  not  found 
used  of  a  part  of  the  city  by  Josephus.  According 
to  this  usage  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  early 
Christian  community  came  to  be  caJled  ''the  holy 
Zion  ";  out  of  this  grew  the  identification  of  the 
southwest  hill  as  Mount   Zion,  and  so  the  topo- 


graphic signification  of  the  term  was  lost.  Hadrian 
made  an  end  of  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  com- 
manded that  it  be  rebuilt  as  a  Roman  colony; 
during  the  rising  of  Bar  Kokba  it  was  for  a  few 
years  a  free  city,  after  that  again  a  Roman  colony, 
but  without  the  jus  Italicum,  and  was  caUed  ^Ua 
Capitolina,  shortened  in  conunon  speech  to  JSlia,  in 
the  Arabic  to  Iliya,  till  the  late  Middle  Ages.  The 
city  deity  was  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whose  temple 
was  on  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple.  Jews  were 
excluded  from  the  new  city  under  pain  of  death. 
The  area  was  diminished,  and  the  old  city  of  David 
was  outside  the  city  limits.  In  this  period  were 
fixed  the  form  and  topography  of  the  city  which 
have  survived  till  the  present. 

The  heathen  character  of  the  city  did  not  prevent 
Christians  from  visiting  or  settling  there;   pilgrim- 
ages began  in  the  third  century  and 
7.  From     were  nmnerous  in  the  fourth.    Helena, 
Constan-    the  mother  of  Constantine,  came  there 
tine  to  the  in  326-327  and  had  churches  built  on 
Capture     the  sites  of  the  birth  and  ascension  of 
by  the      Christ,  in  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount 
Arabs,      of   Olives  (for  Constantine's  building 
see  Holt  Sefulcher).     Constantine 
relaxed  the  harsh  laws  against  the  Jews,  Julian  gave 
them  permission  to  restore  their  temple,  but  after 
Julian  the  earlier  prohibitions  against  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  been  renewed.    In  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century  eremites  and  monks  from  Egypt 
and  Syria  began  to  crowd  into  Palestine,  in  the 
fifth   and   sixth   centuries   causing   bloody   feuds 
through  dogmatic  strife.    The  first  monastery  in 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the  fifth 
century.     The  coming  of  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
consort  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  438  had  great  conse- 
quences for  the  city.    To  her  is  ascribed  the  renewal 
of  the  old  wall  to  the  south,  and  various  sacred 
sites  were  joined  to  the  city.    She  built  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen  (possibly  included  in  the  present 
possessions   of   the   Dominicans).     The   Emperor 
Justinian  had  the  architect  Georgios  of  Constan- 
tinople erect  a  great  basilica  (that  of  theTheotokos) 
in  connection  with  a  pilgrims'  house  and  a  hospitsJ 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  perhaps  south  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.    The  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  II.  (614)  re- 
sulted in  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
structures,  in  the  restoration  of  which  the  abbot 
Modestus  showed   great   zeal,   though  when  the 
Emperor  Heradius  marched  in  (638),  much  of  the 
city  was  in  ruins.    In  638  the  Caliph  Omar  took 
Jerusalem. 

The  stipulations  of  the  surrender  to  the  effect 
that  dvic  and  ecclesiastical  protection  should  be 
given  and  that  the  churches  were  not 
8.  Under    to  be  used  as  dwellings  were  observed 
the  Arabs  with   comparative  good   faith.     The 
to  the      Arabs  named  the  city  Bail  aJrMvkaddas 
Crusades,    or  dL-Makdis,  **  Place  of  the  Sanctuary," 
shortened  to  aU^uds,  but  made  Lydda 
their  first  military  capital  in  Palestine.     Only  00- 
casionally  had  the  pilgrims  cause  to  complain  of 
hard  usage,  the  relations  between  the  East  and  the 
West  being  good  under  the  friendship  of  Charle- 
magne and  Harun  al-Raschid.    In  the  tenth  ecu- 
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tury  beii^an  the  strife  between  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity, furthered  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Egyptian 
Fatimides,  who  disregarded  all  treaties;  the  pil- 
grims were  compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  entrance  into 
the  city,  and  the  Caliph  al-Hakim  in  1010  began  a 
severe  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Merchants 
from  Amalfi,  however,  gained  a  footing  in  Jerusa- 
lem with  permission  to  trade,  and  soon  had  a  church 
(Sancta  Maria  Latina)  and  a  monastery  (Monas- 
terium  de  Latina)  to  the  south  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

When  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  captured  the  city, 
July  15,  1099,  only  two  churches  were  found  imin- 

jured,  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  and 

g.  During   that  of  the  Italian  merchants,  for  the 

the         latter  of  which  tribute  was  paid.    Dur- 

Crusades.    ing  the  continuance  of  the  kingdom  of 

Jerusalem  great  zeal  was  displayed  in 
building.  The  principal  gates  of  this  period  were 
David's  gate  (Jaffa  gate),  Stephen's  (Damascus), 
Jehoshaphat's,  and  Zion  gate  in  the  south.  Near 
David's  gate  was  David's  tower  (the  present  cita- 
del, often  repaired  from  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace), 
hence  the  later  location  of  the  "city  of  David." 
Extensive  building  operations  went  on  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Amalfi  merchants;  the  Benedic- 
tines built  a  hospital  in  honor  of  Johannes  Elec- 
mon  (q.v.)  in  connection  with  which  a  conunimity 
dressed  in  black  robes  with  a  white  cross  came  into 
being — ^the  beginning  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
The  Hospitalers  under  the  patronage  of  John  the 
Baptist  took  over  the  woman's  guest-house.  Since 
the  Latins  located  the  pretorium  north  of  the  Zion 
Church,  later  northwest  of  the  temple  square,  the 
direction  of  the  Via  Dolorosa  was  placed  accordingly. 
The  pool  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  2)  was  placed  by 
them  near  the  Church  of  St.  Anna,  discovered  in 
1888  northwest  of  this  site;  later  it  was  located 
north  of  the  Haram  al-Sharif.  The  Church  of  St. 
Anne  was  known  as  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
was  repaired  by  the  Franks,  and  later  was  con- 
nected with  a  nunnery.  The  hills  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Hinnom  valley  were  called  Gihon.  In 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Franks  repaired  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  its  church;  while  on 
the  third  peak  of  Olivet  stood,  about  1130,  a  great 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  where  Constantine  had 
built  a  sanctuary. 

Jerusalem   opened   its  gates   to  the   victorious 
Saladin  Oct.  2,  1187.    Most  of  the  Latin  Christians 

departed;  the  Greeks  remained.    The 

10.  From    Christian    and    Occidental    character 

iiSytothe  which  the  city  had  assumed  during 

Present     the  crusades  soon  changed  as  Christian 

churches  and  clobters  became  mosques 
or  Mohammedan  schools.  Saladin  had  the  walls  re- 
newed when  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  threatened 
a  siege  in  1191-92,  but  the  Sultan  Malik  al-Muazzam 
of  Damascus  ordered  them  destroyed  that  they 
might  not  become  a  protection  to  the  Christians 
(1219-20).  A  treaty  between  the  German  Frederick 
II.  and  the  Egyptian  Sultan  al-Kamil  secured  the 
city  for  the  Christians  (except  the  Haram  al-ShariO 
for  about  ten  years  and  a  half  from  Feb.  1,  1229, 
after  which  Nasir  Daud,  prince  of  Kerak,  took  the 
city  and  destroyed  the  wskUs.   The  Egyptian  Sultan 


Eyyub  took  it  in  1244,  in  1617  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Turks  under  Selim  I.,  and  his  successor 
Solynmn  in  1542  gave  to  the  walls  of  the  dty  their 
present  form.  Syria  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mehemet  AU  of  Egypt  1831-40.  In  1219  the  Fran- 
ciscans gained  a  footing  in  the  city,  in  the  thirteenth 
century  held  firmans  under  the  Egyptian  sultans, 
in  1333  came  into  possession  of  the  Zion  Church 
and  perhaps  of  other  sacred  places,  some  of  which 
they  had  to  yield  to  Solyman  in  1523  and  1551; 
their  present  location,  northwest  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher,  was  obtained  in  1559.  Since 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  with  France  in  the  lead,  have  protected 
the  Roman  CathoUc  Christians  in  Palestine,  Russia 
has  cared  for  the  Greek  Christians.  A  revolution  in 
the  situation  at  Jerusalem  was  brought  about  by  the 
English  (1826)  and  American  (1821)  missionaries; 
an  English  consulate  was  established  there  in  1839, 
a  Prussian  in  1842.  England  and  Prussia  had  the 
EvangeUcal  bishopric  of  St.  James  created  (see  Jeru- 
salem, Anoucan-German  Bishopric  in).  Other 
Christian  powers  thus  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  situation .  The  Greek  patriarch  Cyril  transferred 
his  seat  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem  in  1845, 
and  Rome  reestablished  the  Latin  patriarchate  in 
1847.  Pilgrim-houses,  hospitals,  churches,  schools 
and  monasteries  have  been  erected,  and  these  mark 
the  character  of  the  peaceful  crusade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  the  result  that  Jerusalem  is 
no  more  an  Oriental  city.  Of  its  60,000  inhabitants, 
41,000  are  Jews,  12,800  are  Christians,  7,000  are  Mo- 
hammedans. Of  the  Christians,  6,000  are  Greeks, 
4,000  Latins,  1,400  Protestants,  800  Armenians, 
200  Uniate  Greeks,  150  Copts,  100  Abyssinians, 
100  Sjnrians,  and  50  Uniate  Armenians.  The  Jews 
are  poverty-stricken  and  do  not  exert  $m  influence 
corresponding  to  their  numbers.         (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Lasts  of  literature  are  the  BMiotheca  0e»- 
ffraphica  PaUstinae,  by  R.  Rdhricht,  Berlin,  1890.  and  by 
T.  Tobler,  Leipsic  1867.  Indispensable  for  following  re- 
cent investigations  are  the  Quarterly  StatemerUa  of  the 
PEF,  also  the  files  of  ZDPV,  the  MitteUunoen  und  Nack- 
ricfUen  of  the  Deutscher  Pal&stina-Vcrein,  the  files  of 
ZDMO,  Reeueil  d'arcMologie  orientaU,  and  JBL.  Valuable 
as  sununaries  are  the  articles  in  DB,  ii.  584-601;  J?B,  ii. 
2407-2432;  JE,  vii.  118-167;   DCG,  i.  849-859. 

For  excavations  and  topographical  details  consult: 
C.  Warren,  C.  R.  Conder,  Survey  cf  Weetem  PaletHne^ 
JeruaaUm,  London,  1884;  E.  G.  Schults,  JenimUem,  Ber- 
lin, 1845:  W.  Krafft,  Die  Topographie  Jerueaieme,  Bonn, 
1846;  T.  Tobler.  Die  SUoahqueUe  und  der  GeSberg,  St.  Gall, 
1852;  idem,  Zwei  BQcher  Topographie  von  Jeruealem,  ib. 
1853-54;  E.  Pierotti,  Jeruealem  Explored,  2  vols.,  London, 
1864;  C.  J.  M.  de  VogQ4,  Le  Temple  de  Jeruealem,  Paris. 
1864;  C.  W.  Wilson,  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jeruealem,  2  vols.. 
Southampton,  1867-70;  C.  Wilson  and  G.  Warren,  Re- 
covery of  Jerusalem,  London.  1871;  P.  Wolff,  Jeruealem, 
Leipsic  1872;  C.  Warren,  Underground  Jeruealem,  Lon- 
don. 1876;  H.  Guthe,  Atugrabungen  hei  Jerusalem,  Leipsic, 
1883;  C.  Wilson.  Jeruealem  the  Holy  City,  London,  1888; 
F.  J.  Bliss,  ExcavaHona  at  Jerusalem,  1894-97,  London, 
1898;  C.  Mommert,  Topographie  dee  aUen  JerumUem,  4 
vols..  Leipsic  1902-08;  S.  Merrill.  Ancient  Jerusalem,  New 
York,  1908;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Topography,  BeonomieB  and 
History  of  Jerusalem  to  70  A.D.,  2  vols.,  London,  1906; 
Robinson,  Researches,  and  Later  Researches,  On  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Akra  consult  0.  E.  Caspari,  in  TSKt  1864,  pp. 
309-328;  G.  Gatt.  in  TQ,  Izvi  (1884).  34-84.  bezi  (1889), 
77-125;  idem.  Die  HUgel  von  Jerusalem,  Freibuis,  1897. 

For  descriptions  of  the  dty  consult:  J.  F.  Thntpp, 
Ancient  Jerusalem,  London,  1855;  A.  B.  MaoQrigor.  index 
of  Passages  .  .  .  upon  the  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  Qlae- 
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■ov,  1878;   C.  ZimmennMin,  JCorton  und  PlAne  nor  Topo- 

wmfkit  dm  ollm  Jenualem,  Basel   1876;    O.  WilliamB, 

Tk9  tfoly  City,  2  vols.,  London,  1849;    C.  Bitter.  Com^ 

9tmiMOm>orapkyt^PaluHn^  iv.  1-212,  Edinburgh,  1866; 

W.  M.  Tbomson,  Tht  Land  and  the  Book,  vol.  i..  New  York, 

1880;  F.  Spiees,  Dom  JenuaUm  det  Joeephiu,  Berlin,  1881 ; 

H.  Nieole,  Plan  topographiqu$  de  Jenualem  et  tea  •nvirofu, 

Pftrii.  188<^-87;  J.  H.  Lewis.  Ths  Holy  Plaem  o!  Jerutalem, 

LoDdan,  1888;  O.  R.  Lees.  Jerutalem  IUu»traUd,  ib.  1804; 

G.  A.  Smith,   HiHorieal  Qtoaraphy  of  the   Holy  Land, 

peaJm,  ib.  1807;    F.  Diekamp.  HippolytuB  von  TAcften. 

pp.96sqq..  MOnster,  1888;  W.  Sanday.  Sacred  SUea  of 

tike  Qoeide,  Oxford.  1003;  Miss  A.  Goodrich  Freer.  Inner 

Jeneaiemt  London,  1004  (an  excellent  description  of  the 

PfMSBt  dty);   Baedeker's  Handbook  on  Syria  and  Palen- 

ttas.  0th  Oerm.  ed.,  Leipsio.  1004.  4th  Eng.  ed.,   1006. 

Pictoria]  produetions  are  G.  Ebers  and  H.  Guthe.  PalOeHna 

m  Bili  und  Wort,  vol.  i..  Stuttgart.   1883;    Hartmann- 

Bcnsioger.   PalAetina,    Hamburg,    1880;     and   the   views 

pvbiiihed  by  the  FEF. 

On  the  history  of  the  city  in  the  Biblical  period  consult : 
K  B.  Paton.  Jeruealem  in  Bible  Timee^  Chicago.  1008; 
E.  Beran,  Jeruealem  under  Ihe  High  Prieete,  London.  1004; 
sod  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  dted  under  Ahab. 
For  htcr  periods  consult:  C.  J.  M.  de  VogO^,  Lee  Sglieee 
4a  is  lene  sainls.  Paris,  1860;  T.  Levin.  Siege  of  Jeruealem 
fty  fitei.  London,  1863;  V.  Gu^rin,  La  Terre  eainU,  2 
psrts.  Fsris,  1884;  J.  Guy  le  Strange.  Paleetine  under  Ihe 
Mealeme,  London.  1800:  G.  Dodu.  Hiet.  dee  inetituUone 
■MsrcAifuss  dona  le  royaume  latin  de  Jeruealem^  Paris. 
18M;  Jeruealem  et  eee  prineipaux  eaneiuairee,  ib.  1805; 
C  A.  Couret,  La  Priee  de  Jeruealem  ,  .  .  en  614,'  ^oie 
ib.  1806;  C.  R.  Conder,  TKe  Latin  Kingdom  of 
t099-t»9t,  London.  1807;  S.  Lane  Poole, 
Km  and  tke  Fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jeruealem^  New 
York.  1888;  R.  R5hricht.  OeechictUe  dee  K6nigreicke 
Jenualeat,  Berlin.  1888;  W.  Besant  and  E.  H.  Palmer. 
Jeruealem^  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin,  London.  1800; 
A.  Aehleitoer.  JenteaUm,  Mains.  1005;  W.  S.  Galdeoott. 
Tke  Second  Temple  in  Jeruealem,  London.  1008;  and  the 
pahlieations  of  the  Palestine  Pilgrim  Text  Society. 

Maps  of  value  are  the  Plan  of  Jeruealem  prepared  by  the 
PEF,  and  Karte  der  Materialen  xur  Topograj^ie  dee  Allen 
Jeruealem,  accompanied  by  MaUrialen  xur  Topographie 
^eeAUen  JerueaUm,  both  by  A.  KOmmel.  Halle.  1004-06. 

JERUSALEM,  ANGLICAN-GERMAN  BISHOP- 
SIC  IH :  An  episcopal  see  founded  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  joint  agreement  of  the  Angli- 
can and  the  German  Lutheran  churches.  As  a 
remit  of  more  than  one  missionary  effort  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  earlier  jrears  of  the  century,  and  of  the 
expedition  sent  thither  in  1840  by  the  so-called 
Quadruple  Alliance,  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prus- 
«a  thought  the  occasion  favorable  for  establishing 
a  firm  position  for  Evangelical  Christians  in  that 
country.  The  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Latin  churches 
had  long  possessed  the  advantage  of  permanent 
eorporations  under  treaty  sanction,  the  two  latter 
having  also  powerful  protectors,  while  Protestants 
had  no  regular  standing.  The  king  therefore  sent 
Bunsen  on  a  special  mission  to  Queen  Victoria  to 
lay  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
btthop  of  London,  who  welcomed  the  proposal,  a 
plan  for  the  joint  erection  of  a  Protestant  bishopric 
under  the  protection  of  England  and  Prussia.  The 
endowment  of  the  see  was  fixed  at  £30,000  in  order 
to  Mcure  an  annual  income  of  £1,200  for  the  bishop, 
vho  was  to  be  appointed  by  Prussia  and  England 
themately;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  how- 
erer,  had  a  veto  on  the  Prussian  nomination;  in 
other  particulars  the  organization  of  the  see  was 
pnctically  that  of  an  Anglican  bishopric,  and  its 
holder  was  at  first  subject  to  the  metropolitan  au- 
thority of  Canterbury.  His  jurisdiction,  which  ex- 
proyisionally  beyond   Palestine   over  the 


Protestants  of  all  Syria,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Aby»- 
sinia,  was  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  canons 
and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England.  An  act  of 
Parliament  (Oct.  5,  1841)  authorized  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  bishop  for  a  foreign  country  who  need  not 
be  a  subject  of  the  British  crown  nor  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
ordained  by  him  would  have  no  right  to  officiate 
in  England  or  Ireland.  It  was  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  the  bishop  should  protect  and  aid  Ger- 
man communities,  among  whom  the  cure  of  souls 
should  be  provided  for  by  German  clergy,  ordained 
according  to  the  English  rite  after  examination  and 
subscription  of  the  three  ecumenical  creeds;  that 
the  liturgy  was  to  be  compiled  from  those  received 
in  the  Lutheran  church  of  Prussia  and  authorized 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  that  confirmation 
was  to  be  administered  to  the  Germans  by  the 
bishop  after  the  English  form.  These  far-reaching 
concessions  aroused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
German  Lutherans,  and  the  project  was  unfavorably 
received  by  the  High  Church  party  in  England  on 
opposite  grounds.  The  first  bishop  appointed  under 
the  agreement  was  a  Jewish  convert,  Michael  Sol- 
omon Alexander  (b.  at  SchOnlanke,  50  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Posen,  1799;  became  a  rabbi,  and  while  serving  at 
Plymouth  was  converted,  1825.  He  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  London  Society  for  the  Conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical 
literature  at  King's  College,  London).  He  took  up 
his  residence  in  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  1842, 
and  died  in  the  desert  near  Cairo  Nov.  23,  1845. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Gobat  (q.v.),  a  native 
of  Cr^mine  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  a  former  mis- 
sionary in  Abyssinia.  In  his  time  it  became  evident 
that  the  joint  bishopric  could  not  endure.  The 
German  community  showed  a  notable  increase,  num- 
bering 200  members  in  1875,  and  important  chari- 
table works  were  connected  with  it;  a  provisional 
chapel  for  their  worship  was  erected  in  1871,  to  be 
replaced  by  the  larger  church  dedicated  in  the 
presence  of  the  German  emperor  on  Oct.  31,  1898. 
Meantime  the  relations  between  the  German  and 
English  congregations  had  become  more  and  more 
merely  nominal.  Bishop  Gobat  was  succeeded  in 
1879  by  an  Englishman,  Joseph  Barclay  (q.v.),  who 
died  two  years  later,  and  the  next  nomination  came 
to  Germany.  The  final  separation  was  brought 
about  by  the  insistence  of  the  English  Church  that 
the  bishop  should  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  be  consecrated  according  to  the  English  rite. 
Germany  objected  to  this,  and  the  agreement  was 
finally  abolished  by  the  emperor  on  Nov.  3,  1886, 
[since  which  time  the  bishopric  has  been  maintained 
by  the  English  Church  alone.  The  present  incum- 
bent, George  Francis  Popham  Blyth  (q.v.),  was  con- 
secrated Mar.  25;  1887.  His  title  is ''  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Jerusalem  and  the  East,"  and 
his  jurisdiction  includes  the  English  congregations 
in  Egypt,  the  regions  about  the  Red  Sea,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Asia  Minor  (except  portions  attached  to  Gib- 
raltar), and  the  Island  of  Cyprus]. 

(Philipp  Meter.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Conmilt  the  literature  under  Qobat,  Samuxi.; 
W.  H.  Heekler.  The  Jeruealem  Biehoprie,  London.  1883; 
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H.  Smith,  The  Proteitant  Biahopric  in  JeruaaUm,  ib.  1846; 
A.  McCaul,  JeruMHem,  ita  Bishop,  ita  Miaaionariaa,  ib.  1866; 
A.  Riley,  Proffreaa  and  Praapecta  of  tha  ArdUnahop  cf  Can^ 
ieHnury'a  Miasion  to  the  Aaaj/rian  Chriatiana,  ib.  1889;  Der 
Harr  baut  Jtruaalem.  Etna  Denkachrift  Hber  daa  Wark  der 
avangelia^ien  Kirehen  in  JeruaaUm,  Berlio,  1806. 

JERUSALEM  CHAMBER:  A  large  haU  in  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  London,  adjacent  to  the 
abbey.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure;  possibly 
it  is  derived  from  the  tapestries  with  which  it  is 
hung,  representing  in  part  scenes  from  Jerusalem  or 
vicinity,  including  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  the 
circumcision,  and  also  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  hall  was  built  by  Abbot  Littlington  be- 
tween 1376  and  1386,  and  served  as  the  guest-room 
or  parlor  of  the  abbot.  In  it  Henry  IV.  died  (Mar. 
20,  1413)  when  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  prophecy  that  he  was  to  die  in 
Jerusalem  was  supposed  thus  to  be  fulfilled  (cf. 
Shakespeare,  Henry  IV.,  part  II.,  act  iv.,  scene  4). 
It  became  the  meeting-place  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  (q.v.)  when  cold  weather  came  on  in  Sep- 
tember, 1643,  the  hall  being  heated  from  its  huge 
fireplace.  There  Addison  (1719)  and  Ck>ngreye 
(1728)  lay  in  state  previous  to  burial  in  the  abbey. 
It  was  the  place  of  session  of  the  company  of  re- 
visers of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  it  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  dated :  "  Jerusa^ 
lem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey,  11th  November, 
1880."  The  revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  also 
met  there  when  the  New-Testament  company  was 
not  in  session.  It  is  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury. 

Bibliographt:  A.  P.  Stanley,  Memariala  of  Weatminater 
Abbey,  reinaxied  in  Even/man'a  Library,  1906;  W.  J.  Loftie, 
Weatminater  Abbey,  London,  1889. 

JERUSALEM,  PATRIARCHATE  OF:    A  see  of 

the  Eastern  Church  (q.v.),  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Early  Lord.  Though  Jerusalem  has  remained 
Bishops,  for  Christianity  the  *'holy  city,"  it 
haa  never  occupied  an  authoritative 
position.  Nevertheless  it  produced  some  note- 
worthy men,  and  several  synods  of  importance 
have  been  held  there.  During  the  crusades  it 
was  the  center  of  interest  as  the  object,  not 
as  the  subject,  of  action.  The  patriarchate,  that 
was  established  there  in  451,  could  never  be  com- 
pared to  other  patriarchates,  not  even  to  that  of 
Antioch.  The  city  lost  its  importance  after  its 
capture  by  Titus  and  especially  after  Hadrian  had 
made  it,  in  136,  the  /Elia  Cajntolina  in  which  Jews 
were  no  longer  tolerated,  but  the  old  name  of  the 
city  never  entirely  vanished,  although  it  was  offi- 
cially recognized  again  only  in  the  fourth  century. 
Eusebius  states  that  until  the  time  of  Hadrian  there 
were  only  Jewish  Christian  bishops  in  Jerusalem, 
and  afterward  only  Christians  converted  from  pa- 
ganism. The  list  of  bishops  until  c.  300  is  contained 
in  the  church  history  of  Eusebius  and  in  his  Chron- 
icon,  also  in  Epiphanius.  but  it  is  not  wholly  trust- 
worthy. Among  the  Christian  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
before  Juvenal,  under  whom  the  patriarchate  was 
founded,  may  be  mentioned  especially  Narcissus, 
Alexander,  Macarius,  Maximus,  a  supporter  of  Ath- 


anasius,  Cyril  (q.v.),  and  John  (see  Orioenistic 
Controversies).  The  Council  of  Nicsea  decreed 
that  according  to  ancient  usage  the  bishop  of  MUa 
should  be  honored,  but  the  first  rank  should  be 
given  to  the  bishop  of  the  "  metropolis,"  by  which 
undoubtedly  Cesarea  was  imderstood.  The  rela- 
tion of  Jerusalem  to  Cesarea  was  naturally  dis- 
turbed from  that  time.  Ambitious  and  energetic 
bishops  such  as  Maximus  and  especially  Cyril  did 
not  recognize  the  bishop  of  Csesarea  as  metropol- 
itan. Cyril  was  opposed  successfully  by  Acacius  of 
Csesarea,  a  not  less  vigorous  personality.  But 
Juvenal  especially  won  for  Jerusalem  an  important 
position.  At  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  however,  the 
questions  as  to  the  rank  of  the  bishops  were  still 
comparatively  simple  and  only  slightly  developed 
from  a  legal  standpoint.  Only  imder  the  political 
organization  of  the  empire  undertaken  by  Diocletian 
did  the  church  constitution  provide  rigidly  circum- 
scribed eparchies  and  dioceses,  and  only  then  did 
the  capital  of  the  poUtical  eparchy  or  metropolis 
have  also  ecclesiastical  precedence.  Jerusalem,  how- 
ever, obtained  no  political  supremacy.  Even  when 
Palestine  was  divided  into  several  distinct  prov- 
inces by  Valens,  and  afterward,  it  did  not  become  a 
metropolbi.  In  Palestina  Prima,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, Csesarea  remained  the  chief  seat  of  the  epis- 
copacy, in  Palestina  Secunda  it  was  Scythopolis,  in 
Palestina  Tertia  Petra.  Jerusalem  was  only  fourth 
in  rank. 

Juvenal  (q.v.)  induced  Emperor  Theodosius  II. 

to  make  him  patriarch,  and  at  the  council  of  Chalce- 

don  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  three 

During  the  Palestines  as  patriarchate.    At  the  fifth 

Crusades,  ecumenical  council  of  Constantinople 
in  553,  it  was  ordered  definitely  that 
Jerusalem  should  possess  the  fifth  see  in  the  church. 
There  are  only  a  few  prominent  names  in  the  long 
series  of  patriarchs.  The  history  of  the  patriarchate 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
political  history.  In  637  the  Mohammedans  under 
Caliph  Omar  conquered  Jerusalem,  Patriarch  So- 
phronius  mediating  the  surrender  on  conditions  re- 
garding the  toleration  of  Christian  faith.  Never- 
theless there  followed  a  time  of  great  oppression,  no 
patriarch  being  elected  for  more  than  sixty  years 
(644-705),  but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the 
patriarchate  the  church  was  almost  always  in  a 
destitute  condition.  The  crusades  (conquest  of 
Jerusalem  1099)  caused  a  new  interruption  of  the 
succession  of  patriarchs.  The  first  patriarch  elected 
after  this  period  (in  1142?)  resided  at  first  in  Con- 
stantinople; only  after  Saladin  in  1187  had  taken 
Jerusalem  from  the  Franks  did  the  patriarchs  return 
to  Palestine,  although  not  immediately  to  the  holy 
city.  The  chief  importance  of  Palestine,  especially 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  from  early  times 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  had  become  the  country  of 
monks  and  hermits.  In  the  sixth  century  Palestine 
took  the  leadership  in  Greek  monasticism;  through 
men  like  Euthymios  (d.  473),  Sabas  (d.  532),  and 
especially  Theodosius  (d.  529),  Palestine  became  a 
shining  example  for  the  whole  East,  but  after  the 
tenth  century  its  importance  began  to  decrease. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Jeru- 
salem became  so  desolate  that  the  patriarchs,  owin^ 
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to  the  failure  of  their  revenues,  traveled  to  collect 
funds.  Tamerlane  conquered  Syria  in  1400,  and 
afterward  Palestine  was  ruled  by  the  Mamelukes 
from  Egypt.  In  1517  the  Ottoman 
In  Middle  sultan  conquered  Syria,  and  conse- 
Ages  and  quently  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem 
Modem  became  dependent  upon  the  ecumen- 
Times,  ical  patriarchate  in  Cgnstantinople. 
While  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs  only 
natives  of  Palestine  were  patriarchs,  now  Greeks 
stepped  into  the  foreground.  Many  patriarchs  of 
the  city  fixed  their  residence  at  Constantinople; 
only  since  1845  have  the  patriarchs  permanently 
resided  there.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
patriarchate  the  three  Palestines  comprised  not  less 
than  fifty-nine  bishoprics,  at  present  there  are  only 
a  few.  There  is  still  a  metropolitan  of  Cssarea, 
but  in  1880  he  ruled  Haifa  only,  a  place  of  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Beside  the  metropolitan  of 
Caesarea  there  is  still  a  metropolitan  of  Scythopolis 
and  Petra,  also  one  of  Ptolemais,  Bethlehem  and 
Nazareth;  beside  them,  six  archbishops  and  one 
bishop.  According  to  Baedeker  (Palestine  and  Syria, 
pp.  lix.-bui.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1906),  Syria  and 
Pftlestme  with  3.526,160  inhabitants  has  978,068 
Christians.  The  mutessarifat  of  Jerusalem  is  esti- 
mated to  have  341,638  inhabitants  (p.  Ix.),  while 
the  number  of  Christians  in  Jerusalem  amounts  to 
about  13,000  among  60,000  inhabitants  (p.  24). 
There  are  6,000  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
cbureh  in  Jerusalem. 

After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  1099  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  as  king  of  the  city  established  a  Latin 
patriarchate  which  assumed  the  whole 
Latin       organization  of  the  Palestinian  church. 
Patriarchate  The  orthodox  patriarchate  was  ignored. 
and  Other  There  were  Latin  patriarchs  until  1291, 
Bishoprics,  nominally  even  until  1374.    They  re- 
sided in  Ptolemais  (Accon)  until  1291, 
then  in  Cyprus.    In  1847  Pius  IX.  named  J.  Valex^a 
as  patriarch  (d.  1872),  and  at  present  there  are  in 
Jerusalem  4,000  Latin  Catholics,  besides  several 
hundred   "  United "   Catholics   of  different   rites. 
There  are  also  the  patriarchates  of  the  Melch- 
ites   (united  Greeks)  and  that  of  the  Armenians. 
The  Gregorian    Armenians   possess   a    patriarch- 
ate of   Jerusalem,   organized  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  Jacobites  have  a  bishop  and  a  small  church 
in  Jerusalem,  and  the  Abyssinians  also  have  a 
church.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  The  fundamental  work  is  in  Greek  by 
DcMitheuB.  a  patriarch  of  Jenualem  (d.  1707),  "  On  the 
Patriarchs  in  Jenualem,"  ed.  by  his  successor  Chrysanthos, 
Bucharest.  1716.  Consult  further:  M.  Le  Quien,  Orieru 
Chriaiianut,  iii.  101  sqq.,  Paris,  1740  (important);  H. 
Guthe.  in  ZDPV,  xii  (1899).  81  sqq.;  O.  Werner.  Or6is 
itnarum  Catiujlieua,  chap,  xvii.,  Freiburg,  1890;  Schlatter, 
in  BeitUge  tur  Fdrderung  chriaUieher  Theolooie,  ii.  3  (1898); 
E.  Hampel.  Vnttrteuehunaen  Hber  dot  laieiniache  Patriarchat 
vcn  Jenualem,  Erlan^en,  1899;  Vailh^,  in  Revue  de  Vorient^ 
1899.  pp.  44  sqq.,  512  sqq.,  1900.  pp.  19  sqq.;  A.  Za«arelli. 
in  ZDPV,  xii  (1899),  35  sqq.;  T.  Zahn,  Forechungen  eur 
Omehiehle  dee  Kanone,  vi.  281  sqq..  Leipsic,  19(X). 

JERUSALEM,  SYNOD  OF,  1673:  By  far  the  most 
important  of  all  the  synods  held  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  meeting  of  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.;  see  Afob- 
jouc  Council).    From  the  time  of  Cyril  Lucar 


(q.v.),  the  Eastern  Church  had  lain  under  the  sus- 
picion of  Calvinistic  tendencies,  and  not  altogether 
without  cause.  But  Cyril's  violent  death  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  movement  he  had  led.  His  successor, 
Cyril  of  Berrhofi,  condemned  his  teaching  at  a  synod 
in  Constantinople  in  1638|  and  so  did  his  successor, 
Parthenius,  four  years  later,  in  a  synod  at  Jassy. 
Peter  Mogilas,  the  Russian  metropolitan  of  Kiev, 
put  together  a  confession  of  faith  in  1643,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Parthenius  and  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and 
Moscow.  Meantime  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  parties  in  the  West  were  trying  to  sup- 
port their  respective  sides  by  adducing  Eastern  tes- 
timony, not  always,  if  the  Greeks  are  to  be  believed, 
quite  accurately.  Thus  the  French  Calvinist 
preacher,  Jean  Claude,  in  his  controversy  on  the 
Eucharist  with  Nicole  and  Amauld,  appealed  to 
the  older  Eastern  writers,  whose  teaching  seemed 
to  have  been  revived  by  Cyril  and  his  adherents; 
the  Jansenists,  supported  by  the  French  court,  to 
the  orthodox  profession  of  the  Greeks.  Nectarius 
(q.v.),  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  published  a  book 
against  Claude;  and  his  successor  Dositheus  (q.v.) 
considered  it  necessary  to  take  still  more  formal 
action,  not  without  pressure  from  the  French  am- 
bassador, Olivier  de  Nointel,  who  influenced  him 
to  call  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  to  refute  these  accusa- 
tions of  Calvinism.  This  synod  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  prominent  representatives  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  including  six  metropolitans  besides 
Dositheus  and  his  retired  predecessor,  and  its  de- 
crees received  so  universal  a  sanction  as  to  make 
them  more  truly  an  expression  of  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church  than  any  later  synod  could  claim  for 
its  own.  Its  occasion  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  part  of  its  discussions  is  directed  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  the  "  shameless  "  attempts  of  the  Calvinists 
to  support  their  teaching  by  Eastern  authority. 
This  part  contains  the  acts  of  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jassy,  and  reviews  the  recent  his- 
tory with  the  purpose  of  showing  the  freedom  of  the 
patriarchate  from  error,  while  at  the  same  time 
anathematizing  the  heretical  writings  and  proposi- 
tions which  bore  the  name  of  a  patriarch.  The 
second  part  contains  the  declaration  of  orthodox 
faith  which  Dositheus,  in  the  name  of  the  assembled 
Fathers,  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  rejected  tenets 
of  Cyril.  It  follows  them  point  by  point,  adhering 
as  far  as  possible  to  their  structure,  but  changing 
their  substance  into  an  orthodox  content.  It  con- 
tains eighteen  decreta  and  four  quaestianea.  The 
former  deal  with  the  Trinity;  Holy  Scripture  and 
its  exposition  by  the  Church;  predestination;  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  the  relation  to  it  of  divine  provi- 
dence; original  sin;  the  incarnation;  the  media- 
torial office  of  Christ  and  the  saints;  faith  working 
by  love;  the  Church,  its  episcopate,  its  membership, 
its  infallibility;  justification  by  faith  and  works; 
the  capability  of  natural  and  regenerate  man;  the 
seven  sacraments;  infant  baptism;  the  Eucharist; 
and  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
questions  cover  the  canon  of  Scripture,  whether  it 
can  be  understood  by  all,  the  matter  of  images,  and 
the  cultus  of  the  saints.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
"  Shield  of  Orthodoxy,"  as  the  entire  pronounoe- 
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ment  was  entitled,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
expressions  of  the  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

(Rudolf  Hofhann.) 

Biblioomapht:  A  good  edition  of  the  Acts  is  in  Harduin, 
ConeUia,  zi.  179-272,  and  a  critical  edition  in  E.  J.  Kimmel, 
Monumenta  fidei  eccleHae  occidentalia,  Jena,  I860;  they 
are  in  English  in  The  Acta  and  Decreet  .  .  .  iranel.  from 
the  Greek  .  .  .  containing  the  Confeeeion  .  .  .  of  Cyril 
Lukar,  with  Notea  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Roberteon,  London.  1800. 
Consult:  W.  Gass,  Symbolik  der  griechieAen  Kirdhe,  pp. 
70  sqq..  Berlin.  1872;  F.  Kattenbusch,  VeroUukenie 
Konfeeeionakunde,  p.  145,  Freibiirg.  1800;  KL,  vi.  1360- 
1360. 

JERUSALEM,  y6-ra'za-lem,  JOHAlfN  FRIED- 
RICH  WILHELM:  Apologist  and  theologian;  b.  at 
OsnabrUck,  Hanover,  Nov.  22,  1709;  d.  at  Wolfen- 
bOttel  (7  m.  s.  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  2,  1789.  He 
began  the  study  of  theology  at  Leipsic  in  1727, 
continued  his  studies  in  Leyden,  and  for  a  time 
preached  in  the  German  church  of  that  city.  He 
was  appointed  court  preacher  to  Duke  Charles  of 
Brunswick  in  Wolfenbiittel  and  tutor  of  his  son 
(1742);  in  the  following  year  he  became  provost 
of  the  monasteries  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  iBgid- 
ius,  in  1749  abbot  of  Marienthal,  in  1752  abbot  of 
Riddagshausen,  and  in  1771  vice-president  of  the 
consistory  of  Wolfenbflttel.  He  founded  the  Karo- 
linum,  an  institution  of  learning  in  Brunswick,  and 
organized  the  system  of  the  poor  laws.  His  most 
important  work  is  Betrachtungen  uber  die  vomehmr 
8ten  Wahrheiten  der  Religion  (2  vols.,  Brunswick, 
1768-79),  which  was  translated  into  many  languages 
and  was  still  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  a  work  on  apologetics.  Jerusalem  took 
also  a  significant  rank  as  preacher;  two  collections 
of  his  sermons  appeared  in  Brunswick,  1745-53. 
His  son,  Karl  Wilhelm  Jerusalem,  was  the  friend  of 
Goethe  who  committed  suicide  at  Wetzlar  in  1772 
and  gave  occasion  for  Die  Leiden  dee  jung^n  Werthr 
ers.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Birliogbapht:  An  autobiography  was  printed  in  his 
NachgeUutene  Schriften^  Brunswick,  1703.  Consult  J.  M. 
H.  Ddring.  Die  deutachen  Kanzebredner  dea  18.  und  19.  Jahr- 
hunderU,  NeusUdt,  1830;  ADB,  xiii.  770;  KL,  vi.  1366- 
1366. 

JESSOPP,  jes'ep,  AUGUSTUS :  Cliurch  of  England ; 
b.  at  Cheshunt  (13  m.  n.  of  London),  Herts,  Dec.  20, 
1824.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  Ck)llege,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1848),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1848 
and  ordained  priest  in  1850.  He  was  curate  of 
Papworth  St.  Agnes,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1848-55, 
master  of  Helston  Grammar  School,  Ck)mwall,  in 
1855-59,  headmaster  of  King  Edward  VI.'s  School, 
Norwich,  in  1859-79,  and  has  been  rector  of  Scar- 
ning,  Norfolk,  since  1879.  He  has  been  honorary 
canon  of  Norwich,  as  well  as  honorary  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  since  1895,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king  since  1902.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford 
in  1896,  and  has  written  or  edited  Donne*e  Eeeaye 
in  Divinity  (London,  1855);  Norwich  School  Ser- 
mone  (1864);  Diesertatione  on  the  Fragmenie  of 
Primitive  Liturgies  and  Confeeeione  of  Faith  con- 
tained in  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  (1871); 
Letters  ofF.  Henry  Walpole,from  the  Original  Manu- 
scripts at  Stonyhurst  CoUege  (Norwich,  1873);  One 
Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House:    A  Contribution  to 


Elitabelhan  History  (London,  1876);  History  of  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich  (1884);  Autobiography  of  Roger 
Norih  (1887);  Arcady  for  Better  for  Worse  (1887); 
The  Coming  of  the  Friars,  and  Other  Historical  Essays 
(1888);  The  Trials  of  a  Country  Parson  (1890); 
Studies  of  a  Recluse  (1892);  Random  Roaming 
(1893);  Simon  Ryan  the  Peterite  (1896);  Frivola 
(1896);  The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  William  of 
Norwich,  by  Thomas  of  Monmouth  (in  collaboration 
with  M.  R.  James,  Cambridge,  1896);  John  Donne, 
Sometime  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  ( 1897) ;  Before  the  Great 
Pillage  (1901);  and  WiUiam  CecU,  Lord  Burghley 
(1904). 

JESSUP,  jes'up,  HENRY  HARRIS:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Montrose,  Pa.,  Apr.  19,  1832.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1851  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1855.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Tripoli, 
Syria,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board  of 
CJommissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  remaining  there 
until  1860,  when  he  went  to  Beirut,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  Since  1870  he  has  worked  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  has  been  professor  of  church  history, 
theology,  and  homiletics  in  the  Syrian  Theological 
Seminary,  Beirut.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Turco- 
American  commission  on  indemnities  after  the  mas- 
sacres of  Oct.,  1860-July,  1861.  In  theology  he  is 
Calvinistic  according  to  the  Revised  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  written 
Women  of  the  Arabs  (New  York,  1874);  Syrian 
Home  Life  (1874);  The  Mohammedan  Missionary 
Problem  (Philadelphia,  1880);  and  The  Life  of 
Kamil  (1894).  He  has  in  preparation  A  History  of 
the  Syria  Mission  (2  vols.). 

JESUATE,  jez'yu-^t:  A  religious  order,  originally 
called  Clerici  apostolici  Sancti  Hieronymi,  founded  at 
Sienna  about  1360  by  Giovanni  Colomblni,  a  weal- 
thy merchant  and  senator.  After  Uving  with  his 
wife  in  continence  for  some  time,  he  separated  en- 
tirely from  her  and  placed  her  in  a  convent,  with  his 
daughters,  giving  them  a  portion  of  his  property. 
The  rest  he  bestowed  on  the  religious  and  poor  and, 
with  his  friend  Francesco  Miani,  lived  in  poverty, 
caring  for  the  sick  and  preaching.  Expelled  from 
Sienna,  he  continued  his  work  in  Arezzo  and  else- 
where. In  1367,  when  Urban  V.  returned  from 
Avignon  to  Rome,  he  was  besought  by  Colombini 
and  his  followers  to  permit  them  to  found  an  order 
and  to  assign  them  a  habit;  but  this  was  refused  for 
some  months  because  of  a  suspicion  that  the  Jesu- 
ates  were  connected  with  the  heretical  Fraticelli. 
This  Ck)lombini  was  able  to  disprove,  and  the  order 
was  confirmed.  After  the  founder's  death  (July  31, 
1367),  Francesco  Miani  assumed  control.  The  Je»* 
uates  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  to  works  of  mercy,  and  consisted  of 
lay  brothers  with  minor  vows.  Their  rule  was 
originally  a  mixture  of  Benedictine  and  Franciscan 
elements,  but  later  was  changed  to  a  somewhat 
modified  Augustinian  rule.  In  1668  the  order, 
which  had  already  been  reformed  by  Paul  V.  in 
1606,  became  so  worldly  that  it  was  suppressed  by 
Clement  DC.  The  female  branch  of  the  order, 
founded  at  Sienna  by  Caterina  Ck)lombini  (d.  1387), 
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a  kiziBwoman  of  Giovanni  Colombini,  preserved  the 
original  vigor  of  its  rule,  and  conaeqiiently  survived 
the  male  Jesuates  fully  two  centuries. 

(O.  ZOCKLERt.) 
Bnuocnunnr:  VUa  J,  CohmbiiU,  In  ASB,  July.  viU.  364- 


308,  and  by  O.  Bonafide,  Rome,  1(M2.  Later  workinc  over 
of  the  material  is  given  in  the  liyes  by  F.  Poeal,  Regens- 
biug,  1846;  and  Countess  Rambuteau,  Paris,  1880.  Con- 
sult: Helyot,  Ordrte  nunuuiiqus8j  iii.  407  sqq.;  Heim- 
bueher,  Ordtn  und  KongngoHontn,  ii.  240-242;  KL,  vi. 
1371  sqq. 


II. 


Oisaniflition  and  Discipline  of  the 

fiodety. 
Qnaliftcations  of  Ckndidates  (§1). 
Axudyna  of  the  Constitutions  (§  2). 
"  On  the  Virtue  of  Obedience  "  (§  3). 
Rules  and  Other  Manuals  (§  4). 
of  the  Sooiety. 


JESUITS. 

Privileges  and  Exemptions  (f  1). 
Early  Achievements  in  Italy,   Portu- 
gal, and  France  (I  2). 
In  Germany  and  Austria  (§  3). 
In  Belgium.  Holland,  and  England  (§  4). 
Mission  Work  in  America  (I  5). 
Unethical  Teachings  and  Practises  (f  6). 


in. 


Internal  Development   and  Moral 

Deelension  (§  7). 
Decline  and  Proscription  (§  8). 
Illicit  Continuance  and  Restoration 

(»9). 
Female   Orders    in    Imitation    of 

Jesuits. 


The  Jesuits  {Socidas  Jesu,  **  Company  of  Jesus  ") 
is  **  the  most  wide-spread  of  all  the  religious  orders 
foxinded  in  modem  times."  For  an  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  order  see  Ionatxtts  of  Lotola. 

L  Organization  and  Discipline  of  the  Society: 

The  Cofutitutianea  SodeUntU  Jesu  cum  earum  dee- 

larationQnu,  having  been  approved  by 

I.  Qoalifi-  Paul  IH.,  Julius  III.,  and  Paul  IV., 

cations  of  and  commended  after  careful  exami- 
Candidates,  nation  by  the  Coimdl  of  Trent,  was 
again  emphatically  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  XIII.  (Feb.,  1582)  and  printed 
in  Rome  in  1583.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  mar- 
ginal declarations  or  explanatory  notes  printed  in 
italics,  with  a  full  alphabetical  index.  The  end  of 
the  society  is  declared  to  be  the  salvation  and  per- 
fection of  the  souls  of  its  members  as  well  as  of 
men  in  genera].  The  ordinary  vows  of  obedience, 
poverty,  and  chastity  are  required  of  all  members, 
and  that  of  poverty  is  explained  so  as  to  exclude 
absolutely  not  only  individual  but  collective  posses- 
sions. Beceiving  compensation  for  masses,  sermons, 
lectures,  or  any  sort  of  religious  service,  even  in  the 
form  of  alms,  is  absolutely  prohibited  (Examerif  i.  3). 
An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  colleges  and 
houses  of  probation  with  their  buildings  and  rev- 
enues. Sdujiara  take  the  three  ordiniuy  vows  of 
poverty,  obedience  and  celibacy  and  promise  to 
enter  ^  higher  ranks  of  service  if  the  glory  of  God 
should  require  it.  Coadpdora  or  helpers,  whether 
in  spiritual  or  in  temporal  things,  take  only  the 
same.  Their  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  the  Pro- 
fessed depends  on  their  faithfulness  and  efficiency 
in  the  things  committed  to  them.  The  Profeaaed, 
or  members  of  the  inner  circle,  who  possess  the 
sectets  of  the  order,  and  from  whom  the  officers  are 
chosen,  take  in  addition  to  these  vows  a  special 
vow  to  the  pope,  that  they  will  journey  without 
parleying  and  without  asking  for  traveling  expenses, 
whithersoever  he  may  order,  whether  among  be- 
lievers or  unbelievers.  A  fourth  dass  is  made  up  of 
those  whose  position  in  the  order  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  but  who  are  in  readiness  to  enter  either 
grade  that  the  superior  may  direct.  A  period  of 
probation  (novitiate)  usually  lasting  for  two  years, 
in  which  the  candidate  is  trained  in  obedience  and 
thoroughly  tested  as  regards  aptitude,  mental,  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  spiritual,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
order,  precedes  entrance  into  any  of  the  grades  men- 
tioned (Examen,  i.  12).  Inquiry  is  to  be  made  of 
each  candidate  whether  he  haa  ever  been  separated 


from  the  Church  by  reason  of  denial  of  the  faith  or 
falling  into  errors  or  into  schism;  whether  he  has 
perpetrated  homicide  or  become  infamous  on  ac- 
count of  enormous  sins;  whether  he  has  belonged 
to  another  order;  whether  he  has  been  bound  by 
the  chain  of  matrimony  or  servitude;  whether  he  is 
afflicted  with  poor  judgment.  Affirmative  answers 
to  these  questions  disqualify  for  admission  (Examerif 
ii.).  Careful  inquiry  is  further  to  be  made  respect- 
ing name,  age,  birth-place,  legitimacy  of  birth,  re- 
ligious character  of  ancestors,  names,  occupations, 
and  worldly  condition  of  parents  (similar  inquiries 
about  brothers  and  sisters);  whether  he  is  under  ob- 
ligation to  marry,  whether  he  has  any  son,  whether 
he  is  in  debt  or  has  civil  liabilities,  whether  he  has 
a  trade  and  can  read  and  write,  whether  he  has  any 
disease,  has  received  ecclesiastical  ordination,  or  is 
imder  a  vow;  what  have  been  his  habits  of  religious 
devotion,  reading,  and  meditation;  whether  he  en- 
tertains any  religious  opinions  different  from  those 
of  the  Church,  whether  he  is  ready  to  leave  the 
world  and  to  follow  the  counsels  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whether  he  fully  purposes  to  live  and  die  in 
the  society;  and  when,  where,  and  by  whom  was 
he  first  moved  to  take  this  position.  The  answers 
expected  to  these  inquiries  are  manifest  (ibid.  iii.). 
The  candidate  is' required  to  relinquish  his  posses- 
sions, if  not  immediately,  at  latest  after  one  year. 
Intercourse  with  relatives  is  restricted  and  prac- 
tically prohibited.  He  must  agree  to  have  all  his 
defects  and  errors  pointed  out  to  him.  He  must 
submit  to  training  in  the  **  Spiritual  Exercises," 
and  spend  a  month  doing  menial  work  in  a  hospice 
and  another  month  in  traveling  as  a  mendicant. 
For  the  rest  of  the  two  jrears  of  probation  many 
other  tests  are  applied,  the  aim  being  to  make  the 
candidate  as  a  "  corpse  or  a  staff "  in  the  hands  of 
his  superior.  The  candidate  must  express  a  willing- 
ness to  become  a  secular  coadjutor  or  whatever  his 
superiors  may  determine  to  be  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God  and  to  be  willing  in  all  things  to  submit  his 
own  feeling  and  judgment  to  that  of  the  society 
(ibid.  v.).  For  coadjutors  and  scholars  a  still  fur- 
ther testing  of  absolute  obedience  and  requisite  effi- 
ciency is  provided  (ibid,  vi.-viii.). 

The  body  of  the  work  consists  of  eight  books. 
Part  I.  treats  of  "  Admission  to  Probation."  To  the 
general  belongs  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  an 
applicant  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  qual- 
ities sought  in  those  to  be  admitted  are  given  in  de- 
tail:   good   appearance,    health,    youth,  physical 
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strength  and  endurance,  sound  doctrine  or  aptitude 

for  learning  it,  discretion  in  doing  things  or  good 

judgment  for  acquiring  it,  good  memory,  avidity  for 

all  virtue  and  spiritual  perfection,  quiet- 

3.  Analysis  ness,  constancy,  strenuosity  in  service, 
of  the      zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  grace- 

Constitu-  fulness  of  speech,  honorable  appear- 
tion.  ance,  nobility,  wealth,  good  reputation 
(these  last  not  necessary,  but  highly 
desirable).  Detailed  directions  are  given  (Part  I.) 
concerning  the  manner  of  admitting  those  who  seem 
to  have  in  sufficient  measure  the  qualities  desired. 
Part  II.  pertains  to  dismissing  those  who  have  been 
received  on  probation  and  have  proved  unfit.  The 
main  thing  here  is  to  satisfy  the  person  to  be  dis- 
missed that  no  injustice  is  done  him,  but  that  the 
greater  glory  of  God  requires  his  dismission,  and  so 
to  retain  his  friendship,  and  to  satisfy  the  rest  of 
the  household  that  he  has  not  been  arbitrarily  dealt 
with.  Part  III.  treats  of  the  training  and  pro- 
moting of  those  who  remain  in  probation.  The 
cultivation  of  all  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
elements  that  are  considered  desirable,  especially  of 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  and  deep  interest 
in  the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  such  hygienic 
living  as  will  conserve  and  increase  the  physical  fit- 
ness of  the  probationer,  are  described  in  detail.  No 
stress  is  laid  upon  asceticism,  perfect  physical  con- 
dition being  the  thing  sought.  Part  IV.  treats  of 
the  education  of  the  members  and  education  as  a 
means  of  influence  upon  those  that  are  without. 
Conditions  of  admission,  discipline,  and  curricula, 
with  prescribed  texts,  in  theology  and  in  liberal 
arts,  science,  and  philosophy  are  somewhat  minutely 
given.  Public  schools  to  be  open  to  non-Jesuits  are 
to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  colleges. 
Universities  are  to  be  established  under  the  auspices 
of  the  society;  but  it  is  not  thought  wise  for  the 
society  to  burden  itself  with  faculties  of  law  or  med- 
icine. The  ultimate  aim  of  all  educational  effort 
was  evidently  to  gain  an  absolute  mastery  over  the 
pupil  and  the  devotion  of  his  powers  to  the  purposes 
of  the  society.  Part  V.  treats  of  the  things  that  per- 
tain to  admission  into  the  body  of  the  society,  that 
is,  into  the  rank  of  the  "  professed."  The  right  of 
admitting  belongs  to  the  general,  but  he  may  dele- 
gate it  to  subordinates  when  he  thinks  it  expedient 
to  do  so.  Only  those  are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
inner  circle  who  have  manifested  the  possession  in  a 
high  degree  of  the  gifts  and  graces,  the  acquisitions, 
the  enthusiasm,  the  efficiency,  the  absolute  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  order  that  the  system  was  de- 
signed and  adapted  to  produce.  Out  of  this  body 
come  the  officials,  including  the  geueral.  Part  VI. 
deals  with  the  demeanor  and  duties  of  the  professed. 
The  utmost  stress  is  laid  upon  obedience  and  the 
scrupulous  execution  of  the  constitution  and  rules 
of  the  society.  They  must  love  poverty  as  the  strong 
wall  of  religion  and  preserve  it  in  its  purity.  Part 
VII.  treats  of  the  things  that  pertain  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  professed  throughout  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard for  the  good  of  mankind  (proximorum).  Their 
obligation  to  go  without  questioning  wherever  the 
pope  or  the  general  may  direct  and  to  devote  them- 
selves unsparingly  to  the  accomplishment  of  what- 
ever tasks  Hiay  be  assigned  is  much  emphasized. 


Part  VIII.  deals  with  methods  to  be  employed  in 
keeping  the  parts  of  the  oi^anization  in  dose  touch 
with  the  head  and  with  each  other.  The  utmost 
importance  is  attached  to  the  vital  unity  of  the 
body,  and  frequent  and  full  correspondence  with 
the  head  and  among  those  charged  with  various  en- 
terprises is  insisted  upon.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  general  congregations  for  the  discussion  and 
settlement  of  important  matters.  It  is  thought  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  unity  that  the  general  reside 
in  Rome,  where  he  can  always  be  reached,  and  that 
each  provincial  reside  continuously  at  the  point 
determined  upon  in  his  province.  In  case  of  the 
death  or  retirement  of  the  general,  a  general  congre- 
gation is  to  be  called  for  the  election  of  his  successor, 
and  detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  election. 
The  general  is  expected  to  appoint  a  vicar  to  assist 
him  and  to  siunmon  the  general  congregation  in 
case  of  his  demise.  Part  IX.  deals  with  the  fimo- 
tions  and  authority  of  the  general  and  of  the  au- 
thority and  watch-care  of  the  society  over  the 
generskl.  The  society  controls  the  expenjses  and 
manner  of  living  of  the  general.  He  is  subject  to 
constant  watching,  to  admonition,  and  to  deposi- 
tion in  case  his  conduct  or  teaching  should  warrant 
it.  He  must  confess  regularly  to  a  properly  au- 
thorized confessor.  The  provincials  are  to  lead  in 
proceedings  against  the  general.  Part  X.  (and  last) 
treats  of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  body  of 
the  society  may  be  conserved  and  increased  in  its 
good  estate.  The  vow  taken  by  the  professed  closes 
the  work.  He  promises  that  he  will  never  consent 
to  a  change  of  the  ordinances  concerning  poverty, 
"  unless  at  any  time  from  just  cause  of  exigent  aif- 
fairs  it  seems  that  poverty  ought  rather  to  be 
restricted,"  that  he  will  never  directly  or  indirectly 
put  forth  effort  to  secure  his  own  election  or  pro- 
motion to  any  office  or  dignity  in  the  society,  that 
he  will  never  seek  or  consent  to  be  elected  to  any 
office  or  dignity  outside  of  the  society  imless  com- 
pelled by  obedience  to  higher  authority,  that  he 
will  report  on  any  brother  that  he  knows  to  be 
seeking  office  or  promotion,  that  if  he  should  accept 
an  ecclesiastical  position  he  would  have  constant 
regard  to  the  obedience  due  to  the  general. 

For  "The  Spiritual  Exercises,"  see  Exbrcitia 
Spiritualia. 

Ignatius'  tract  "  On  the  Virtue  of  Obedience  " 

stands  side   by  side  with  the  Spiritual  Exercises 

and   the  Constitution  as  one  of  the 

3. ''  On  the  foimdation  books  of  the  society. .  It 

Virtue  of  is  a  letter  of  less  than  4,000  words 
Obedience."  addressed  in  April,  1553,  to  '*  the  breth- 
ren of  the  Society  of  Jesus  who  are  in 
Lusitania."  He  wishes  his  brethren,  while  being 
perfect  in  all  spiritual  gifts  and  ornaments,  to  be 
preeminent  in  the  virtue  of  obedience: 

"  The  only  virtue  that  iDserts  the  other  virtues  in  the  mind 
and  guards  those  that  have  been  inserted.  While  this 
flourishes,  beyond  doubt  the  rest  will  flourish.  .  .  .  Our 
salvation  was  wrought  by  Him  who  *  became  obedient  unto 
death.'  .  .  .  We  may  the  more  easily  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
surpassed  by  other  religious  orders  in  fastings,  vigils,  and 
other  asperity  of  food  and  clothing,  which  each  by  its  own 
ritual  and  discipline  holily  receives:  I  could  wish,  dearest 
brethren,  that  you  who  serve  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  this 
society  should  be  conspicuous  indeed  in  true  and  perfect 
obedience  and  abdication  of  will  and  e^weially  of  judgment; 
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■id  far  the  true  mnd  germane  progeny  of  thia  aame  sodety 
V)  be  dirtinguuhed  mm  it  were  by  this  note,  that  they  never 
look  upon  the  penon  himself  whom  they  obey,  but  in  him 
knk  upon  Christ  the  Lord  for  whose  sake  they  obey.  Even 
i  she  superior  be  ornamented  and  furnished  with  prudence. 
fDodsess.  and  whatever  other  giftit,  he  is  not  to  be  obeyed 
OS  acrotrnt  of  these  things,  but  solely  because  he  is  God's 
Tiregemt  by  whose  authority  he  performs  his  functions,  who 
My«  '  he  that  heareth  you  heareth  me,'  *  he  that  despiseth 
ytn  divpiseth  me  ':  nor.  on  the  contrary,  even  if  the  superior 
tAonld  be  somewhat  deficient  in  counsel  or  prudence,  ought 
'bnw  to  be  any  remission  of  obedience  on  that  account,  so 
loot  as  he  is  one's  superior;  since  it  has  reference  to  the 
prr«;n  of  Him  whose  wisdom  can  not  be  deceived:  and  He 
vUI  nipply  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  his  minister,  whether 
ke  be  lacking  in  probity  or  in  other  ornaments — seeing  that 
vbra  Christ  had  said  in  express  words  *  The  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  sit  on  Moses'  seat.'  he  straightway  added  *  All 
tfcxrc*  therefore  whatsoever  they  have  said  to  you,  observe 
tad  do.  but  refuse  to  do  according  to  their  works.'  " 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  mere  outward  obedience 
to  a  Mipcrior,  with  inner  disapproval  of  the  com- 
mand. I*  the  **  lowest  and  utterly  imperfect  form  of 
oheiienoe.  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  virtue  unless 
i:  a.«oendA  to  another  grade,  which  makes  one's  own 
the  will  of  the  superior  and  so  agrees  with  it  that 
>ji  only  the  execution  appears  in  the  effect,  but 
&I50  the  consent  in  the  affection,  and  so  both  will 
thf  bame  thing  and  disapprove  the  same  thing.'' 
r>he«lionce  is  declared  to  be  "  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
nvn  will,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  mind," 
th^  highest  possible  offering  we  can  make  to  God. 
He  warns  his  readers  never  to  attempt  to  bend  the 
•ill  of  a  sui)erior  to  their  own.    This  would  be  not 
to  ronform  your  will  to  the  divine,  but  to  wish  to 
rTulato  the  divine  will  by  the  standard  of  your  own. 
As  a  thin!  degree  of  obedience,  which  he  would  have 
iJs  rea^iers  attain,  he  urges  that  they  should  not 
-Milv  will  the  same,  but  also  think  the  same  as  the 
riperior:    they  should  subject  their  judgment  to 
!ii.«.  The  devout  will  is  able  to  sway  the  intelligence, 
•«  that  "  whatever  things  the  superior  commands 
\n*i  thinks  may  seem  to  the  inferior  right  and  true." 
TV  best  way  to  accomplish  this  "  holocaust  "  so 
'^•♦ntial  to  personal  peace  and  tranquillity,  alacrity, 
iiid  diligence,  and  to  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the 
society.  U  *'  not  to  look  upon  the  person  of  the 
■^Jperior  as  a  man  obnoxious  to  errors  and  miseries, 
^i^it  a*  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  highest  wisdom,  im- 
T,«a.«urahle  goo<lnes8,  infinite  love,  who  can  neither 
'^  deceived  nor  does  he  wish  to  deceive  you;  and 
•incF-   you    are  conscious    within   yourselves   that 
■y  the  love  of  Ood  you  have  subjected  yourselves 
V.  thp  yoke  of  obeilience,  that  in  follo^ving  the  will 
'/  »bjfr  mperior  you  follow  more  certainly  the  divine 
v!I.  lio   not  allow  yourselves  to   doubt  that  the 
■^'>'  faithful  love  of  the  Lord  ^ill  go  on  by  his  own 
^-:ria!ry  which  he  has  appointed  over  you  to  govern 
y>'i  from  Btep  to  step  and  lead  you  in  right  ways. 
Tr>T»-forp  the  voice  of  your  superior  and  his  orders 
"^^iv*-  not  otherwise  tlmn  as  the  voice  of  Christ." 
^*^  Jan.   1.   1604,   Aoquaviva,  general  of   the  so- 
^>^y.  prp^cribed  the  reading  of  this  tract  by  every 
i*Siber  of   the   society   ever>'    two   days.     It    is 
^c^ded   to  the   Regulae  Societatis  Jesu   in  the 
'^.:ion  published  in  Rome  in  1616  and  frequently 
j'-^nrard. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  society  a  body  of  rules 
*u  prinred  for  the  guidance  of  members  in  private 
^  m  public  life.    The  edition  of  1616,  published  in 


Rome  by  Bemardus  de  Angelis,  secretary  of  the 
society,  embraces  additions  made  by  the  Seventh 
General  Congregation.  It  begins  with 
4.  Rules  a  summary  of  the  Constitution.  ''Com- 
and  Other  mon  rules  "  to  be  observed  by  all  re- 
Manuals,  garding  general  deportment,  religious 
exercises,  reading,  etc.,  follow.  Next 
come  the  "  Rules  of  the  Provincial,"  the  responsible 
leader  in  a  province,  and  his  assistants;  those  of  the 
provost  of  the  house  of  the  professed;  those  of  the 
college  rector;  those  of  the  examiner  who  has  to 
pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  society;  those  of  the  master  of  the 
novices  (with  a  list  of  ascetical  books  suitable  for 
his  use);  instruction  for  rendering  an  account  of 
one's  conscience,  comprising  fourteen  questions  to 
be  answered  in  confession  and  intended  to  cover  all 
experiences  of  soul  for  six  months  (a  year  in  case 
of  the  professed)  follows.  Rules  for  those  who  go 
on  pilgrimages,  for  assistants  of  provosts  and  rec- 
tors, consultors  (experts  without  office  available  for 
the  settlement  of  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  any 
institution  of  the  society),  the  monitor  (whose  func- 
tion is  to  admonish  superiors  and  report  to  con- 
sultors, to  collect  the  letters  of  consultors  and  send 
them  to  superiors,  etc.).  A  formula  for  writing 
letters  by  superiors  to  provincials  and  by  provin- 
cials to  the  general,  and  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  annual  catalogue  of  each  institution  with 
full  information  about  each  member,  follow.  Rules 
for  prefects,  priests,  preachers,  proctors,  librarians, 
sextons,  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick,  etc., 
are  also  given. 

The  InstittUum  Societatis  Jesus  (Rome,  1606, 
Lyons,  1607)  and  the  Corpus  Institutionum  S.  J. 
(Antwerp,  1709)  include  a  collection  of  the  works 
already  mentioned,  with  the  **  Decrees  and  Canons 
of  the  General  Congregations,"  the  *'  Ordinances  of 
the  Generals,"  and  some  ascetical  works. 

In  1614  there  was  published  at  Cracow  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  secret  instructions  given  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society  as  to  the  means  to  be  used  to 
acquire  influence  over  the  rich  and  the  noble  and 
to  get  the  advantage  of  members  of  other  orders 
and  of  secular  priests  in  the  confessional  and  other 
kinds  of  service.  It  abounds  in  worldly-wise  advice 
and  recommends  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  chicanery 
for  the  enrichment  and  aggrandizement  of  the 
society.  It  consists  of  seventeen  short  chapters. 
It  has  been  frequently  reprinted  and  translated 
into  many  languages,  thus  becoming  widely  circu- 
lated. It  seems  highly  probable  that  Hieronymus 
Zahorowski,  who  had  recently  severed  his  connection 
with  the  society,  published  the  book  with  the  co- 
operation of  Count  George  Zbaraski  and  other  Polish 
enemies  of  the  order.  The  repudiation  of  the  work 
by  the  society  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  its  spu- 
riousness.  It  has  been  its  policy  from  the  beginning 
to  deny  all  discreditable  reports  and  to  take  the 
chances  of  being  proved  unveracious.  If  the  Monita 
Secreia  was  really  written  by  Jesuit  officials,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  never  printed  by  them  and 
that  copies  in  manuscript  were  very  closely  guarded 
before  and  especially  after  the  publication  of  1614. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  conclusive  proof  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  work.    It  embodies  in  true 
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Jesuit  style  what  was  believed  to  be  the  actual 
practise  of  members,  and  if  it  be  formally  a  fabrica- 
tion, it  was  written  by  one  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  society's  literature,  modes  of 
thought,  and  practise  at  that  time.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  work  that  is  more  cynical  or  inmioral  than 
much  that  is  found  in  acknowledged  Jesuit  writings. 
IL  History  of  the  Society:  The  popes  from  Paul 
III.  to  Urban  VIII.  bestowed  one  after  another  al- 
most every  imaginable  privilege  and 
I.  Privi-  exemption  upon  the  society,  including 
leges  and  the  performing  of  religious  services 
Ezemp-  of  aU  kinds  without  regard  to  the 
tions.  rights  of  the  clergy  and  of  other  orders 
and  even  when  an  interdict  is  in  force. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  omitted  that  would 
add  to  their  influence  and  authority  (cf.  Litterae 
aposlolicae,  quibus  institution  canfirmatio,  et  varia 
privileffia  cantinentur  Societatis  Jesu,  Antwerp,  1635, 
and  often,  with  later  documents,  and  Compendium 
privilegiorum  et  graiiarum  Societatis  Jesu,  Antwerp, 
1635).  These  privileges  and  exemptions  covered 
nearly  all  cases  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  popes 
and  all  cases  ordinarily  reserved  to  the  bishop, 
ordination,  unction,  chrism,  adjuration,  exorcism, 
confirmation,  distribution  of  indulgences,  granting 
divorces,  baptizing  bells,  making  new  statutes,  dis- 
pensing from  fasts  and  prohibited  foods  for  mem- 
bers of  the  order  and  others,  neglecting  canonical 
hours  for  worship  and  masses,  and  acting  as  advo- 
cates, judges,  and  guardians  in  all  sorts  of  cases, 
criminal,  civil,  or  mixed.  Gregory  XIII.  ordered 
that  all  refusing  to  assist  them  in  work  of  this  kind 
be  excommunicated.  He  expressly  commanded 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  clergy  to  assist  the 
Jesuits  laboring  within  their  jurisdiction  with  their 
power  and  resources  and  never  to  permit  them  to  be 
impeded,  molested,  expelled,  or  deprived  of  their 
possessions.  In  1575  he  appointed  Jesuits  as  pon- 
tifical librarians  and  charged  them  with  the  censor- 
ship of  books.  Armed  with  such  privileges,  and  with 
the  resources  of  the  whole  papal  church  at  their 
command,  it  is  bo  wonder  that  they  multiplied  in 
numbers  and  planted  their  institutions  of  learning 
and  their  religious  houses  throughout  the  world; 
nor  that  they  became  arrogant  and  oppressive. 
That  they  should  have  inciured  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  the  other  religious  orders,  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  of  the  prelates,  and  that  they  should 
have  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  Protestants  in 
regions  exposed  to  their  ravages,  might  have  been 
expected.  A  learned  Roman  Catholic  writer  (Caspar 
Scioppius  [T]  in  his  Anatomia  Societatis  Jesu,  n.p., 
1668)  charges  them  with  attempting  to  establish 
for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  things  of  the  greatest 
necessity  and  dignity: 

"  Of  grace  with  God.  that  nobody  may  be  able  to  be  in  God's 
grace  nor  to  obtain  indulgence  or  absolution  of  sins  save 
through  the  Jesuits;  of  grace  with  princes  and  magnates, 
that  no  one  may  be  able  to  obtain  honors,  offices  or  wealth 
from  them,  save  through  the  Jesuits;  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
that  no  one  may  be  able  from  being  a  pagan  to  become  a 
Christian  or  from  being  a  heretic  to  become  a  Catholic,  save 
by  the  work  of  the  Jesuits:  of  perfection,  that  no  one  may 
be  able  to  be  perfect  or  holy,  save  through  the  Jesuits,  i.e., 
unless  he  be  received  into  their  society;  of  learning,  that  no 
one  may  be  able  to  learn  divine  and  himian  letters,  unless 
he  avail  himself  of  Jesuit  masters;  of  virtue  or  good  morals, 


that  no  one  may  beeome  well  moralised,  save  through  the 
admonitory  examples  of  the  Jesuits;  of  reputation  or  good 
name,  that  no  one  may  be  esteemed  good  or  learned,  save  by 
their  votes,  or  at  least  with  the  suffirance  of  the  Jesuits  " 
(p.  11;  for  several  other  classified  and  tabulated  statements 
against  the  society  of.  pp.  (h-23). 

Having  approved  of  the  constitution  of  the 
society  and  conferred  upon  it  extensive  privileges, 
Paul  III.  proceeded  at  once  to  employ 
2.  Early  its  members  in  the  most  diflicult  and 
Achieve-  responsible  imdertakings.  In  fact  his 
mentB  in  eagerness  to  send  his  associates  on 
Italy,  missions  was  embarrassing  to  the 
Portugal,  founder,  who  feared  that  such  promi- 
and  nent  service  would  interfere  with  the 
France,  maintenance  of  obedience,  humility, 
and  poverty  that  he  thought  essential. 
They  soon  came  into  sharp  rivalry  with  the  Domin- 
icans, the  recognized  leaders  in  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  formerly  the  promoters  and  executive 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  (see  Dominic,  Saint,  and 
THE  Dominican  Order).  In  the  Council  of  Trent, 
especially  the  later  sessions,  they  were  the  confi- 
dential spokesmen  of  the  papal  teaching  and  policy 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  revival  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Inquisition  wherever  it  was  prao- 
ticable.  In  Italy  the  influence  of  the  society  soon 
became  paramount.  The  Collegiiun  Romanum,  en- 
dowed with  special  privileges  and  most  generously 
supported  by  the  pope  and  his  friends,  carried  on 
the  educational  work  of  the  society  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  and  success  (1550  onward).  Side  by 
side  with  this  the  Collegium  Germanicum  was  estab- 
lished by  Gregory  XIII.  (1753)  for  the  education 
of  those  who  were  to  carry  forward  the  Counter-Ref- 
ormation in  German-speaking  countries.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Jesuit  administration 
to  fill  this  college  with  students  of  noble  birth, 
though  it  was  not  foimd  practicable  to  make  the 
restriction  absolute.  About  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  nobles  were  in  the  majority 
(cf .  documents  cited  by  Reusch  in  ZKO,  xiii.  269- 
270,  1892).  The  king  of  Portugal  invited  Francis 
Xavier  (q.v.)  and  Simon  Rodrigues  d'Azendo,  two 
of  Ignatius'  earliest  and  most  zealous  associates, 
to  his  court  and  committed  himself  to  the  fullest 
cooperation  with  the  society.  Rodriguez  became 
his  chief  counselor  and  Xavier  went  on  his  great 
mission  to  India  and  China  under  the  king's  patron- 
age. The  Jesuits  were  soon  in  control  of  the 
college  at  Coimbra,  and  until  a  reaction  occurred 
in  1578  they  virtually  ruled  the  state.  In  Spain 
their  conquest  was  less  rapid  and  complete.  They 
were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  conciliation  in  rela- 
tion to  Protestantism  that  had  been  adopted  by 
Charles  V.  The  Dominicans,  who  had  gained  great 
prestige  in  Spain  because  of  their  leadership  in  the 
drastic  measures  against  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
as  well  as  against  nascent  Protestantism,  bitterly 
opposed  the  society,  partly  because  of  its  early 
manifestation  of  Pelagian  tendencies.  Melchior 
Cano  (q.v.)  denounced  the  Jesuits  as  the  forerunners 
of  Antichrist  (II  Tim.  iii.  2).  Philip  11.,  though  in 
accord  with  their  imcompromising  hostility  to  Prot- 
estantism and  influenced  to  some  extent  by  them, 
never  surrendered  himself  completely  to  their  dom- 
ination.   The  winning  of  Francis  of  Boxgia  (q.v.). 
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duke  of  Gsndia,  who  had  been  a  courtier  of  Charles 
v.,  and  had  been  emploTed  in  important  admin- 
■timtive  offices,  to  membership  (1548)  was  no  doubt 
the  most  important  addition  to  the  personnel  of  the 
•odety  ainoe  it  received  papal  recognition.    He  was 
to  prove  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  enthusiastic 
worikers  and  to  become  the  third  general  (July  2, 
1565).     The  universities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca 
resisted  strenuously  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  gain 
eontrol;   but  they  finally  succeeded  in  establishing 
themsehrea  in  these  centers  of  influence.    Further 
pcogieaa  was  less  difficult.    The  society  encountered 
antipathy  and  mistrust  in  France.     A  number  of 
youths  sent  by  Ignatius  to  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1540  were  driven  away.   The  archbishop  of  Paris, 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  Sorbonne  united 
their  forces  in  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the 
body.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  supported  the  soci- 
ety.    The  Jesuits  did  not  succeed  imtil  1661  in 
establishing  a  college  in  France,  and  this  (CHermont) 
was  long  denied  university  privileges.    The  Jesuits 
Anger  and  FeUetian  preached  and   labored   with 
such  efficiency  in  Lyons  (1559)  as  to  cause  an  up- 
rising against  the  Huguenots  that  resulted  in  the 
horning  of  their  books,  the  banishment  of  their 
preachers,  and  the  suppression  of  their  worship.    A 
Jesuit  college  was  established  there  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  triumph.    They  persistently  opposed 
Henry  of  Navarre  in  his  struggle  for  the  crown,  re- 
fused to  pray  for  him  after  his  submission  to  the 
pope,  and  denounced  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     Henry 
did  ever3rthing  in  his  power  to  conciliate  them,  re- 
edfed  a  decree  of  banishment  that  had  been  issued 
igainst  them,  made  a  Jesuit  his  confessor,  and  sought 
U)  use  the  Jesuits  in  defending  himself  against  Spain, 
where  the  Dominicans  were  highly  influential.     He 
««s  not  content  with  giving  to  the  Jesuits  a  fore- 
nwst  place  in  France,  but  he  sought  to  secure  their 
Rstoration  to  Venice,  whence  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled in  1606,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  in  other  lands.    He  eagerly  promoted  the 
canonixation  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier 
(1606).    Yet  he  was  distrusted  by  the  society  and 
vims,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  an  army 
against  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  he  was  assas- 
■nated   by   Francis    Ravaillac,    the    Huguenots 
diarged  that  Jesuit   influence  had  compassed  his 
<leith,  though  direct  instigation  could  not  be  proved. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  society  became 
■tin  more  powerful  in  France,  and  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (q.v.)  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Huguenots  (q.v.)  were  largely  due  to  their  per- 
nrtent  efforts.    The  Janseniats  asserted  that  their 
tfaeolpgy  was  Pelagian  and  that  their  morals  were 
hz  (q.v.;    see  also  Arnauld;    Du  Veroier  de 
HirRAZfNB,  Jean;  Pascal,  Blaise;  Port  Rotal; 

(^TESHEL,  PaBQUIER). 

Germany  and  Austria  were  the  scenes  of  their 
Sreatest  triumphs.    The  first  Jesuit  to  enter  Ger- 
many was  Lefdvre,  who,  in  1640,  ac- 
j.  In  Ger-  companied  Ortiz,  deputy  of  Charles  V., 
BMuij  and  to  the  Diet  of  Worms.    In  the  city  of 
Austria.     Worms  he  found  only  one  priest  that 
was  not  a  concubinary  or  polluted  with 
frime,  so  with   a   seal    rarely  surpassed   he  un- 
<lertook  to  rally  the  demoralized  Catholic  forces 
VI.— 10 


and  to  inspire  with  love  for  Romanism  and  hatred 
for  Protestantism  the  few  priests  and  laymen  that 
were  amenable  to  his  influence.  He  participated  in 
the  Diet  of  Regensburg  (Apr.,  1641),  at  which 
Butzer  and  Melanchthon  represented  the  Evangel- 
ical interests.  Deeply  lamenting  the  lack  of  zeal 
and  efficiency  in  the  Catholics  present,  he  invited 
bishops,  prelates,  electors,  ambassadors,  vicars- 
general,  theologians,  and  others  to  his  courses  in 
training  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  He  was  made 
the  confessor  of  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Germans,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italians  eagerly 
sought  his  spiritual  guidance.  He  extended  his 
efforts  to  Nurembeig.  Having  been  ordered  by  the 
general  to  Portugal,  his  place  was  taken  by  LeJay, 
whose  chief  work  was  to  train  the  priests  for  ag- 
gressive work  against  heresy  and  to  inspire  the 
nobles  with  the  conviction  that  heresy  must  be 
exterminated  at  whatever  cost.  He  was  soon  re- 
inforced by  BobadiUa,  who  in  1541  had  achieved 
a  great  success  in  the  diocese  of  Viterbo,  had  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  at  Innsbruck  with  Fer- 
dinand I.,  king  of  the  Romans,  won  him  to  the 
Jesuit  way  of  thinking,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Vienna,  and  had  supported  the  Catholic  cause  in 
a  number  of  diets.  A  college  was  established  in 
Vienna,  which  soon  became  afliliated  with  the  uni- 
versity. LeJay  succeeded  in  filling  with  enthusiastic 
zeal  against  Protestantism  many  priests  who  had 
been  idle  and  indifferent  and  in  enlisting  many 
nobles  in  the  coercive  and  educational  measures 
proposed  by  the  society.  Lefdvre  returned  to  Ger- 
many in  1642  and  made  his  influence  powerfully 
felt  in  Speyer,  Mainz,  Brandenburg,  and  other 
places.  Peter  Canisius  (q.v.)  was  even  more  im- 
portant than  Lefdvre  or  LeJay  in  organizing  Jesuit 
work  in  Germany  and  in  establishing  training-schools 
for  the  propagation  of  Jesuit  principles.  From  1559 
onward  Munich  was  the  chief  Jesuit  center,  and 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "  German  Rome  ";  and 
the  college  established  there  attracted  many  noble 
Protestant  youths,  who  were  won  over  by  their  in- 
structors. All  the  chief  cities  of  Germany  where 
Catholics  had  retained  the  ascendency  and  many 
where  Protestantism  had  made  great  headway  felt 
the  influence  of  these  enthusiastic  and  dauntless 
missionaries.  Under  their  guidance  Albert  V.  of 
Bavaria  gave  his  Protestant  subjects  the  choice  of 
becoming  Catholics  or  leaving  the  country.  With 
their  help  Baden  was  cleared  of  Protestants  in  two 
years  (1570-71).  Similar  measures  were  carried  out 
in  the  territory  of  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  in  Cologne, 
MUnstcr,  Hildesheim,  Paderbom,  and  WOrzbux^. 
In  1595  the  bishopric  of  Bambex^  was  cleared  of 
heretics,  and  about  1602  the  work  was  completed 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz.  From  1578  onward 
Jesuits  led  in  the  work  of  exterminating  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Austrian  provinces.  The  Counter-Refor- 
mation had  largely  accomplished  its  work  in  Austria 
and  its  dependencies  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  (1618;  q.v.).  It  was  rapidly 
pressed  to  completion  from  this  time  onward.  For 
the  details  of  Jesuit  activity  in  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion and  in  the  revived  Inquisition,  see  Countbr- 
Reformation  and  articles  there  referred  to;  also 
Inquisition. 
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From  1542  onward  the  Jesuits  had  been  active  in 

Belgium.     They  were  expelled  from  the  coimtry 

during  the  early  years  of  the  war  with 

4.  In  Bel-   Spain,  but  were  readmitted,  imder  the 
gium,  Hoi-  patronage  of  Alexander  Famese,  after 

land,  and    Spanish  authority  had  been  reestab- 

England.  lished,  and  were  protected  by  Philip  II., 
who  had  formerly  opposed  them  (1581- 
1584).  Within  a  few  years  they  had  almost  taken 
possession  of  the  land  and  made  it  the  base  of  suc- 
cessful propagandism  in  the  Protestant  Nether- 
lands. By  1692  twenty-two  Jesuits  and  220  secular 
priests,  most  of  whom  had  been  educated  in  their 
colleges,  were  working  in  the  United  Netherlands, 
and  the  Catholic  membership  had  increased  from  a 
few  thousand  scattered  and  discouraged  souls  to 
345,000.  The  assassination  of  William  of  Orange 
(1584)  was  commonly  attributed  to  Jesuit  in- 
fluence on  the  groimd  that,  as  was  asserted,  Baltha- 
sar  Gerard  claimed  the  blessing  of  the  rector  of 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Treves  before  committing  the 
crime. 

The  Jesuits  early  addressed  themselves  to  the 
task  of  reestablishing  papal  supremacy  in  England. 
In  1542  Paschasius  Brouet  and  Alphonso  Salmeron 
(q.v.)  made  a  secret  and  rapid  tour  through  Ire- 
Land,  and  in  thirty-four  days  succeeded  in  inflaming 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  against  the  government  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  against  Protestantism.  But  the 
Jesuits  met  with  little  success  in  Scotland.  In 
England  they  carried  on  for  more  than  a  century  a 
secret  but  effective  propaganda.  In  1569  William 
Allen  (q.v.),  afterward  a  cardinal,  established  at 
Douai  (q.v.)  a  training-school  for  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries to  England,  where  a  large  number  of  British 
Catholic  youths  were  prepared  fpr  the  extremely 
perilous  work  of  restoring  papal  authority  in  Britain. 
Sacked  by  the  Protestants  of  Flanders  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  English  government,  the  college  was 
reopened  at  Reims  under  the  patronage  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  continued  to  train  men  for  English 
work  and  martyrdom.  In  1579  an  English  college 
was  opened  in  Rome  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
most  active  leaders  of  the  Jesuit  work  in  England 
were  Robert  Parsons  and  Edmund  Campian  (qq.v.). 
In  Scotland  Jesuits  attached  themselves  to  the 
court  of  Mary  Stuart  (c.  1587),  and  by  encouraging 
her  aspirations  after  the  English  crown  wrought 
her  destruction.  The  "  Gunpowder  Plot  "  (1605) 
was  commonly  attributed  to  their  machinations. 

The    missionary   efforts    of    the    Jesuits,    under 

French  patronage,  in  North  America  among  the 

Indians  (see  Indians  op  North  Amer- 

5.  Mission  ica.  Missions  to;  Missions  to  the 
Work  in  Heathen,  A)  and  the  French  col- 
America,     onists  were  from  their  own  point  of 

view  highly  successful.  In  Florida, 
Mexico,  South  America  and  Central  America,  and 
California  they  established  their  great  mission  com- 
pounds where  captured  natives,  sometimes  guarded 
and  forced  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  were 
employed  as  laborers  and  compelled  to  conform  to 
Roman  Catholic  observances.  Their  work  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  among  the 
natives  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  displayed  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  the  highest  order  along  with  a  will- 


ingness to  receive  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
Christianity  as  evidence  of  its  acceptance.  Those 
whom  they  baptised,  even  clandestinely,  they 
claimed  as  members  of  the  Christian  C!hurch. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  obligar 
tion  of  absolute  and  imquestioning  obedience  incul- 
cated by  Ignatius  that  involved  the 

6.  Uneth-  suppression  or  destruction  of  the  in- 
ical  Teach-  dividual  conscience.    The  doctrine  of 

ings  and    Probabilism  (q.v.)  was  not  originated 

Practises,  by  the  Jesuits,  but  was  wrought  out 
by  their  writers  during  the  seventeenth 
century  with  more  minuteness  than  by  earlier 
Roman  Catholic  writers.  According  to  this  teaching 
one  is  at  liberty  to  follow  a  probable  opinion,  i.e., 
one  that  has  two  or  three  reputable  Catholic  writers 
in  its  favor,  against  a  more  probable  or  a  highly 
probable  opinion  in  whose  favor  a  multitude  of  the 
highest  authorities  concur.  To  justify  any  practise, 
however  immoral  it  might  be  commonly  esteemed, 
a  few  sentences  from  Catholic  writers  sufficed,  and 
these  were  often  garbled.  Some  Jesuits  and  some 
popes  repudiated  this  doctrine.  In  16S0  Gonzales, 
an  opponent  of  the  doctrine,  was  made  general  of 
the  society  through  papal  pressure;  but  he  failed 
to  purge  the  society  of  probabilism  and  came  near 
being  deposed  by  reason  of  his  opposition.  Another 
antiethical  device  widely  approved  and  employed 
by  members  of  the  society  is  Mental  Reservation  or 
Restriction  (see  Reservation,  Mental),  in  ac- 
cordance with  which,  when  important  interests  are 
at  stake,  a  negative  or  a  modifying  clause  may 
remain  unuttered  which  would  completely  reverse 
the  statement  actually  made.  This  principle  jus- 
tified unlimited  lying  when  one's  interests  or  con- 
venience seemed  to  require.  Where  the  same  word 
or  phrase  has  more  than  one  sense,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed in  an  unusual  sense  with  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  imderstood  in  the  usual  (amphibol- 
ogy). Such  evasions  may  be  used  under  oath  in  a 
civil  court.  Equally  destructive  of  good  morals 
was  the  teaching  of  many  Jesuit  casuists  that  moral 
obligation  may  be  evaded  by  directing  the  inten- 
tion when  committing  an  immoral  act  to  an  end 
worthy  in  itself;  as  in  murder,  to  the  vindication 
of  one's  honor;  in  theft,  to  the  supplying  of  one's 
needs  or  those  of  the  poor;  in  fornication  or  adul- 
tery, to  the  maintenance  of  one's  health  or  comfort. 
Nothing  did  more  to  bring  upon  the  society  the  fear 
and  distrust  of  the  nations  and  of  individuals  than 
the  justification  and  recommendation  by  several  of 
their  writers  of  the  assassination  of  tyrants,  the 
term  "  tyrant "  being  made  to  include  all  persons 
in  authority  who  oppose  the  work  of  the  papal 
church  or  the  order.  The  question  has  been  much 
discussed,  Jesuits  always  talcing  the  negative  side, 
whether  the  Jesuits  have  taught  that  "the  end 
sanctifies  the  means."  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
find  this  maxim  in  these  precise  words  in  Jesuit 
writings;  but  that  they  have  always  taught  that  for 
the  "  greater  glory  of  God,"  identified  by  them 
with  the  extension  of  Roman  Catholic  (Jesuit)  in- 
fluence, the  principles  of  ordinary  morality  may  be 
set  aside,  seems  certain.  The  doctrine  of  philosoph- 
ical sin,  in  accordance  with  which  actual  attention  to 
the  sinfulness  of  an  act  when  it  is  being  committed 
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ii  requisite  to  its  sinfulness  for  the  person  commit- 
ting it,  was  widely  advocated  by  members  of  the 
lociety.  The  repudiation  of  some  of  the  most  scan- 
dslous  maxims  of  Jesuit  writers  by  later  writers, 
or  the  placing  of  books  containing  scandalous 
m^yifw  on  the  Index,  does  not  relieve  the  society 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  responsibility, 
ss  such  books  must  have  received  authoritative  ap- 
proval before  publication,  and  the  censuring  of  them 
does  not  necessarily  involve  an  adverse  attitude 
toward  the  teaching  itself,  but  may  be  a  mere 
measure  of  expediency. 

Lainei,  who  succeeded  Ignatius  in  the  office  of 
general  (1558-65),  manifested   in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  society  more  of  worldly 
wisdom  and  kss  of  pietistic  enthusiasm  than  the 
founder.    Paul   IV.   became  alarmed 
7.  Internal  at  the  remarkable  growth  and  aggres- 
Develop-    siveness  of   the  society.    He  sought 
ment  and    (1558)  to  curb  the  almost  irresponsible 
Moral       power  of  the  generals  by  limiting  their 
Dsdension.  tenure  of  office  to  three  years,  and  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  body  by  re- 
quiring the  observance  of  the  canonical  hours  for 
singing  in  the  choir.    These  changes  would  have 
placed  the  society  on  somewhat  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  orders  and  would  have  stripped  it  of  half 
its  power.    These  measures  were  earnestly  resisted 
sod  the  death  of  the  pope  (1559)  prevented  the  ca- 
bmity.    Pius  IV.  let  Lainez  have  his  ambitious  and 
sgpesdve  way  and  employed  his  services  in  the 
bter  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     Francis  of 
Borgia  had  spent  his  fortune  in  founding  a  college 
m  Gandia  and  the  Collegium  Romanum  and  came  to 
ibe  office  of  general  (1.565)  with  all  of  the  ascetical 
enthusiasm  of  Ignatius,  but  with  little  of  his  worldly 
vi«dom.     He  was  succeeded  in  1572  by  Mercurian, 
vhofle  administration  was  relatively  feeble.    The 
fmtest  of  all  the  generals  was  Claudius  Acquaviva 
(lo^l-1615),  a  Neapolitan.     He  had  to  contend 
vith  a  powerful  and  determined  Spanish  faction  in 
the  society    that    resented    Italian    control.    The' 
Spanish  Jesuits  secured  the  support  of  the  Inquisi- 
tioD.  of  Philip  II.,  and  of  Qement  VIII.    The  lat- 
tff  nimmoned  a  General  Ck)ngregation  (1592)  to 
M  with  the  difficulties.     Acquaviva  mannge<l  the 
ny*«*ting  with   such  adroitness  that  he  was  trium- 
phantly vindicated  and  thoroughly  established  in 
fai«  office.  Molina's  Pelagian  teaching  provoked  a 
fra^h  Dominican  onslaught  on  the  society.     Acqua- 
viva and  his  supporters  espoused  the  cause  of  Mo- 
lina (q.v.),  though  he  had  been  condemned  by  the 
-*^t«&L«h  Inquisition.    The  pope  transferred  the  dis- 
putf  to  Rome  (1596)  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if 
-hp  l>ominican8  would  triumph;   but  Acqua viva's 
<^>THummatc  skill  again  averte<l  calamity.    At  the 
'H>nrral  (>ongregation  he  confoimded  his  opponents 
^*y  springing  upon  the  assembly  the  news  that  Henry 
IV.  of  France  had  espoused  his  cause.   Under  Acqua- 
^va  the  Counter-Reformation  was  carried  forward 
'ith  astonishing  success.    The  failure  of  Domin- 
icutf.  Inquisition,  and  pope  to  silence  the  Pelagian 
>n*hropology  of  the  order  encouraged  its  members 
-'^  Ko  to  the  greatest  extremes  in  their  moral  theol- 
<V7.     Under  the   administration  of  Mutius  Vitel- 
^'sthi  (1615-45)  the  Counter-Reformation  was  car- 


ried almost  to  its  completion  and  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  almost  ran  its  course.  In  1640  the  jubilee  of 
the  society  was  celebrated  with  great  6clat.  It  now 
numbered  15,000  members  distributed  into  thirty- 
nine  provinces.  The  ascetical  requirements  of  Ig- 
natius had  been  put  aside.  The  professed  had  in- 
creased in  numbers  in  far  greater  proportion  than 
the  membership,  and  now  freely  accepted  positions 
of  honor  and  influence,  enjoyed  regular  incomes, 
and  lived  like  gentlemen,  leaving  the  drudgery  of 
the  educational  and  church  work  to  younger  and 
less  experienced  men.  They  constituted  a  sort  of 
aristocracy  that  neutralized  to  some  extent  the  au- 
tocracy of  the  General.  Degeneration  continued 
unimpeded  under  Caraffa  (d.  1649)  and  Piccolomini 
(d.  1651).  The  German  Nickel  (1651-64)  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  as  general  that  Oliva  was  made 
his  vicar  (1661).  Oliva  was  a  favorite  of  the  pope 
and  lived  in  splendor.  His  independent  adminis- 
tration (1664-81)  was  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  worst  features  of  Jesuitism.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate and  promoter  of  Probabilism  and  other  im- 
moral forms  of  teaching  and  encouraged  to  the  ut- 
most the  disposition  to  meddle  with  national  and 
international  politics  that  had  become  characteris- 
tic of  the  society.  Ignatius  had  opposed  with  all  his 
might  the  promotion  of  Jesuits  to  high  ecclesiastical 
positions.  In  1593  Tolet  was  made  a  cardinal;  in 
1599,  Bellarmine;  in  1629,  Pazmany;  in  1643,  De 
Lugo,  and  many  afterward.  Their  literary  activ- 
ity in  all  religious  and  secular  branches  of  learning 
was  very  great  during  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
more  recent  time. 

The  growing  secularization  of  the  society  and  its 
need  of  vast  resources  for  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  its  world-wide  work  and  the  diminution 
of  free-will  offerings  that  had  sufficed  in  the  times 
when  religious  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
8.  Decline  height  led  the  society  to  engage  in 
and  Pro-  great  speculative  business  enterprises, 
scription.  those  conducted  in  Paraguay  and  Mar- 
tinique resulting  in  disaster  to  many 
innocent  investors  (1753  onward),  and  brought  upon 
the  society  much  reproach  in  Portugal  and  France. 
In  Portugal  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  one  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  his  time,  became  convinced  that 
the  liberation  of  the  country  from  ecclesiastical  rule, 
in  which  Jesuits  had  long  been  predominant,  re- 
quired the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  An  insurrection 
in  Portuguese  Paraguay  by  the  natives  furnished  an 
occasion  to  Pombal  for  denouncing  the  Jesuits  to  the 
king  and  for  demanding  papal  prohibition  of  their 
commercial  undertakings.  The  papal  prohibition 
was  issued  in  1758  and  priestly  privileges  were  with- 
drawn from  Jesuits  in  Portugal.  An  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  king  (Sept.  3,  1758)  was  attributed  to 
Jesuit  influence  and  led  to  a  decree  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  society  and  the  confiscation  of  its  prop- 
erty (»Sept.  3,  1759);  The  pope  tried  in  vain  to 
protect  them  and  his  nuncio  was  driven  from  the 
country.  Malgrida,  a  Jesuit ,  was  burned  at  the  stake 
in  1761.  Speculations  by  Jesuits  in  Martinique,  in 
which  vast  sums  of  money  were  lost  by  French 
citizens,  led  to  a  public  investigation  of  the  methods 
of  the  society,  and  on  April  1(>.  1761.  the  Parliament 
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of  Paris  decreed  a  suppression  of  Jesuit  establish- 
ments in  France  and  on  Biay  8  declared  the  entire 
order  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  collapsed  enterprise.  Other  parlia- 
ments followed  that  of  Paris.  King,  pope,  and 
many  bishops  protested  in  vain.  Eighty  of  their 
colleges  were  closed  in  April,  1762.  Their  consti- 
tution was  denounced  as  godless,  sacrilegious,  and 
treasonable,  and  the  vows  taken  by  Jesuits  were  de- 
clared to  be  null  and  void.  On  Nov.  26,  1764,  the 
king  agreed  to  a  decree  of  expulsion.  In  Spain 
6,000  Jesuits  were  suddenly  arrested  at  night  and 
conveyed  to  papal  territory  (Sept.  2-3,  1768).  Re- 
fused admission  by  the  pope,  they  took  refuge  in 
Corsica.  A  similar  seizure  and  transportation  of 
3,000  had  occurred  at  Naples  (Nov.  3-4,  1767). 
Parma  dealt  with  them  similarly  (Feb.  7,  1768), 
and  soon  afterward  they  were  expelled  from  Malta 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  Bourbon  princes 
urged  Clement  XIII.  to  abolish  the  society.  He 
refused,  and  when  he  died  (Feb.  2,  1769)  there  was 
much  intriguing  among  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits  in  seeking  to  secure  the  election  of  a  pope 
that  would  protect  or  abolish  the  society.  Cardinal 
Ganganelli  was  elected  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  had  bargained  with  the  Bourbons  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  pontificate  powerful  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  by  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal  for 
the  abolition  of  the  order.  He  gave  promises  of 
early  action,  but  long  hesitated  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow.  He  began  by  subjecting  the  Jesuit  colleges 
in  and  around  Rome  to  investigation.  These  were 
promptly  suppressed  and  their  inmates  banished. 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  who  had  been  greatly  de- 
voted to  the  Jesuits,  now  regretfully  abandoned 
them  and  joined  with  the  Bourbons  in  demanding 
the  abolition  of  the  society  by  the  pope.  This  com- 
bined pressure  of  the  chief  Catholic  powers  was  more 
than  the  pope  could  withstand  (''  Coactus  fecif**  he 
is  reported  to  have  afterward  said).  On  July  21, 
1773,  he  signed  the  Brief  Dominus  ac  Redemptor 
noster^  which  abolished  the  society,  and  on  August 
16  the  general  and  his  chief  assistants  were  im- 
prisoned and  all  their  property  in  Rome  and  the 
States  of  the  Church  confiscated  (Eng.  transl.  of 
this  brief  is  most  easily  accessible  in  Nicolini,  Hi^. 
of  the  Jesuits,  pp.  387-406,  London,  1893).  The 
brief  recites  at  length  the  charges  of  immoral  teach- 
ing and  intolerable  meddlesomeness  in  matters  of 
church  and  state,  of  the  abuse  of  the  unlimited 
privileges  that  the  society  has  enjoyed,  and  virtu- 
ally admits  that  it  has  become  totally  depraved  and 
a  universal  nuisance.  To  restore  peace  to  Christen- 
dom its  abolition  is  declared  to  be  necessary.  A 
papal  coin  was  struck  the  same  year  in  commem- 
oration of  the  event,  with  Christ  sitting  in  judg- 
ment and  saying  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  arraigned  on 
his  left,  "  Depart  from  me  all  of  you,  I  never  knew 
you." 

At  the  time  of  its  abolition  the  society  had  about 
22,000  members.  It  would  have  been  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  so  large  a  body  of  trained  men, 
adepts  at  secret  and  evasive  methods  of  work,  and 
with  centuries  of  successful  effort  behind  them, 
would  suddenly  vanish  in  response  to  a  papal  brief 


extorted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  powers.  Thou- 
sands of  them,  without  change  of  principles,  became 
members  of  societies  of  the  Sacred 
9.  Illicit  Heart  of  Jesus;  others  of  the  society  of 
Continu-  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  founded  by  Nicolo 
ance  and  Paccanari  (q.v.);  others  became  Re- 
Restoimtton.  demptorists  or  Liguorists  (see  Liouori, 
Alpdnbo  Maria  db).  Frederick  II. 
of  Prussia  encouraged  and  protected  them  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  using  their  political  knowledge 
and  skill  against  the  Bourbons,  the  Hapsburgers, 
and  the  pope.  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  hoped  by 
showing  them  favor  to  conciliate  her  new  Polish 
subjects  and  to  use  them  against  Bourbons  and 
Hapsburgers.  In  Naples  and  in  France  the  papal 
decree  was  only  imperfectly  executed.  Pius  VI. 
gave  full  papal  approval  (1783)  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  society  in  Russia,  while  Pius  VII.  (1801) 
approved  of  their  designating  their  vicar-general  as 
general.  The  same  pope  approved  of  the  reston^ 
tion  of  the  society  in  Naples  and  Sicily  (July,  1804) 
so  that  the  head  of  the  society  now  beoune  "  Gen- 
eral for  Russia  and  Naples."  The  Napoleonic  dis- 
turbance of  Europe  having  come  to  an  end  and 
Pius  VII.  having  been  released  from  his  French  cap- 
tivity, the  need  of  the  society  for  leadership  in  an 
aggressive  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  its  former  power  was 
profoundly  felt  by  the  Curia.  On  Aug.  7,  1814, 
Pius  VII.  issued  the  bull  SolicUudo  omnium  ectde- 
siarum,  by  which  he  restored  the  society.  Since 
that  time  it  has  suffered  many  reverses  and  much 
persecution.  Most  of  the  states  of  Europe  have 
repeatedly  expelled  its  members.  Yet  it  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  power  and  has  for  nearly  a  century 
dictated  the  policy  of  the  papal  administration. 
Jesuits  are  to-day  the  chief  diplomats  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  they  are  surpassed  in 
astuteness  and  the  ability  to  achieve  results  by 
those  of  no  civil  government.  The  promulgation 
of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary 
(1854),  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  of  1864,  the 
Vatican  Council  with  its  decree  of  papal  infallibility 
(1869-70),  the  recent  drastic  measiu'es  against  Bil>- 
lical  criticism  and  in  opposition  to  freedom  of  re- 
search and  freedom  of  teaching  and  publishing,  are 
commonly  attributed  to  Jesuit  influence.  The  so- 
ciety had,  in  1902,  15,231  members,  6,743  being 
priests  and  4,542  students  for  the  priesthood.  There 
are  about  1,800  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
numerous  in  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  Cuba,  and  the  Philippines.  [The  Jesuits 
have  from  the  beginning  laid  especial  stress  upon 
education  and  adopted  a  high  standard.  But  they 
have  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  sharp  criticism  not 
only  from  Protestants  but  from  Roman  Catholics. 
Nor  can  it  be  explained  away  that  the  order  was  for 
a  considerable  period  under  the  papal  ban.  Their 
secrecy,  superior  skill  and  learning,  and  especially 
the  casuistry  advocated  in  books  written  by  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  have  concentrated  much  attention 
on  them,  not  always  to  their  approval.  They  can  not 
claim  exemption  from  the  common  failings  of  man- 
kind, or  any  special  divine  leadership.  They  have 
liad  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  members  and 
have  been  under  imworthy  leadership.    Their  med- 
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dling  in  politics  has  not  always  been  to  their 
credit.  But  when  all  has  been  said  against  them 
the  Jesuits  still  retam  their  preeminence.  They 
vcre  the  authors  of  the  Counter-Reformation  which 
presented  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  lands  in  which  Protestantism  had  gotten 
a  hold.  They  gave  their  church  its  theology  and 
mind  its  standard  of  education  and  of  clerical 
morality.  They  cleansed  it  of  much  of  its  foulness, 
put  new  breath  into  its  foreign  missions,  and  every- 
where displayed  a  seal,  patience  and  piety  which 
revived  the  whole  church.  And  these  services  in 
the  past  are  continued  into  the  present,  and  every 
year  the  Roman  Catholic  Qiurch  is  still  heavier  in 
their  debt.] 

The  number  of  Jesuits  throughout  the  world  is 
mukU,  In  1902  there  were  but  15,231  of  all  grades. 
The  Official  Catholic  Directory  for  1909,  pp.  746-747, 
gives  these  figures  for  the  United  States: 


Fathers. 

Scholas- 
tics. 

Lay 
Brothers. 

Vv     York  .  Maryland 
Ptotidos 

340 
838 

50 
132 

154 

833 
252 

34 

77 

128 

157 

Miaouri  Ftovinee 

Xtw  Ifeneo  and  Oolo- 

ndo  If iaaon 

Mew  Oricaoi  Provinee . . 
(.'yifomia    and     Rocky 

lloontain  If  iinon .... 

158 

26 
48 

106 

1.023 

824 

495 

in.  Female  Orders  in  Imitation  of  Jesuits:  The 
Society  of  Jesus  has  no  recognized  affiliated  socie- 
tin  of  women.     Before  his  first  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
nialem  Ignatius  formed  the  acquaintance  in  Bar- 
eekma  of  Isabella  de  Roeella,  a  gifted  and  wealthy 
voman,  and  greatly  interested  her  in  his  plans  and 
purposes.     When  he  returned  in  1524  she  minis- 
tered to  his  needs  for  a  considerable  time.     In  1543, 
ifter  the  society  had  Hecurc<i  papal  approval  and 
vhen  be  was  occupied  with  world-wide  schemes  for 
the  mastery  of  the  nations,  she  visited  him  in  Rome, 
vith  two  other  like-minded  ladies,  and  begged  to 
be  taken  under  his  spiritual  guidance.     He  was  un- 
viQing  to  assume  this  additional  burden;   but  the 
pentstent  women  secured  from  the  pope  an  order 
(15i5)  that  Ignatius  should  accede  to  their  wishes. 
With  great  reluctance  he  yielded;   but  soon  found 
thit  these  women,  with  the  small  sisterhood  that 
they  had  gathered,  gave  him  more  trouble  than  the 
idministration  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  entire  society, 
and  at  his  earnest  request  the  pope  relieved  him  of 
the  obligation  (1547).     It  was  no  easy  task  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  Isabella  and  her  companions  to 
be  released  from  the  obligations  that  they  had  been 
10  eager  to  assume;  but  he  was  inexorable  and  Isa- 
bella had  to  be  content  to  be  a  '^  mother ''  rather 
than  "  daughter  "  of  the  great  leader.    The  Eng- 
bfh  Ladies  (q.v.)  founded  by  Mary  Ward,  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  at  St.  Omer  in  Flanders  in  1609,  sought 
affiliation  with  the  Jesuits,  but  failed  to  secure  per- 
manent recognition  as  Jesuitesses.    A  similar  soror- 
itT.  founded  in  1607  by  Johanna,  marchioness  of 
Mootserrat,   came   into   close   relations   with   the 
JcmiU  without  becoming  identified  with  the  so- 
ciety.   The  Hune  may  be  said  of  the  sisters  of  the 


Sacred  Heart  and  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Jesuits  to  influence  and  control  many 
of  the  sisterhoods  without  assuming  any  responsi- 
bility for  them  and  without  entrusting  to  them  the 
secrets  of  the  society.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Biblioorapht:  A  rather  full  list  of  works,  including  souroefl. 
ia  given  in  Hauck-Henog,  RE,  viii.  742  sqq.;  and  a  mono- 
graph devoted  to  the  subject  is  A.  Carayon.  Bibliographi* 
hUiorique  de  la  Compaonie  de  Jeeue,  Paris,  1864.  Without 
consulting  the  earlier  and  now  often  inaccessible  editions 
of  the  documents  which  created  and  protected  the  society, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  view  of  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
late  edition  of  the  documents,  3  vols..  Rome,  1809  sqq., 
which  contains  the  Constitutions,  the  Examen  otneraUt 
the  pertinent  papal  bulls,  briefs,  and  privileges,  the  decrees 
and  canons  of  the  General  Constitution,  the  plan  of  study, 
the  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  and  the  Directorium.  A  late 
edition  of  the  MonitaprivaUi  is  by  C.  Souvestre,  Paris, 
1880. 

On  the  general  history  of  the  order  the  great  work  of 
De  Backer  (see  vol.  i..  p.  xxiii.  of  this  work)  and  of  Cr^ 
tineau-Joly  are  of  first  importance;  and  the  literature 
under  Ignatius  of  Loyola  contains  much  of  importance. 
Consult  further  for  the  general  history:  Maynard,  The 
Studiee  and  Teaching  €ff  the  Society  cS  Jeeue  at  the  Time  of 
ita  Suppreeaion,  1760-176S,  Baltimore.  1865;  C.  Paroissen, 
Principlee  of  the  JeauiU,  London,  1860;  J.  M.  8.  Daurignac, 
Hit,  of  the  Society  of  Jenu,  2  vols.,  Cincinnati,  1865;  F. 
Nippold,  Der  Jeauiienorden  von  aeiner  Wiederheretettung 
hie  turOegenwart,  Mannheim,  1867;  8.  Rone,  IgnaHue  Loyola 
and  the  Early  Jeauita,  London,  1871;  J.  Stephen,  Foundera 
of  Jeauitiam^  in  Eaaaya  in  EccUaiaatical  Biography,  London, 
1875;  W.  C.  Cartwright,  The  Jeauiia;  their  ConatihUion 
and  Teachinga,  London,  1876;  P.  Bert.  La  Morale  dea 
Jiauitea,  Paris,  1880;  T.  Qriesinger,  The  JeauiU;  a  com- 
plete Hiatory  of  their  Proceedinga,  London,  1883;  T.  Carlyle, 
Jeauitiam,  in  Worka,  II.  259-485,  Boston.  1885;  T.  Hughes, 
Loyola  and  the  Educational  Syatem  of  the  Jeauita,  London, 
1892;  Q.  B.  Nioolini,  Hiat.  of  the  Jeauita;  their  Origin, 
Progreaa,  Doctrinea  and  Deaigna,  lA>ndon,  1893;  E.  Piaget. 
Eaaai  aur  Vorganiaation  de  la  compagnie  de  Jiaua,  Paris. 
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vented ({  11). 
II.  The  Portrait  of  Jesus. 

His  Humiliation  ({1). 
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Its  Hbtorical  Development  ({  4). 
Its  Issue  ({  6). 
IV.  The  Life  of  Jesus. 

In  What  Sense  a  "Life"  Impossible 

(Jl). 
Framework  of  the  "Life"  ({  2). 
Outline  of  the  "Life"  ({  3). 
The  Public  Ministry  ({  4). 
Instnmients  of  the  Ministry  ({  6). 
The  Virgin-Birth;  the  Resurrection 
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Limitation  of  the  Field. 

The  Sources. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  ((1). 


The  Gospels  ({  2). 
The  PauUne  Gospel  ({  3). 
Its  Relationa  and  Character  (|  4). 
The  Petrine  Gospel  ({  6). 
Its  Character  ({  6). 
Consequences  ({  7). 
Four  Types  of  Tradition  ({  8). 
The  Gospel  of  John  ({  9). 
Matthew  and  Luke  ({  10). 
Q  and  the  Aramaic  Source  ({  11). 
Results  of  Source  Analysis  ({  12). 
in.  Critical  Outline  of  the  Story  of  Jesus. 
Relations  with   John   the  Baptist 

(Jl). 
The  Motive  for  Jesus'  Ministry  (S  2). 
MMsage  and  Miracles  ({  3). 
Breaking  of  Bread  ({  4). 
Collision  with  the  Authorities  (S  6). 
The  Crisis  in  Galilee  ({  6). 
Jesus  as  "  Son  of  Man  "  (S  7). 
The  Finale  ({  8). 
The  Issue  ({  9). 


A.  I.  Conalderation  of  the  Sourcea:  The  rise  of 
Christianity  was  a  phenomenon  of  too  little  apparent 
significance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  great 
world.  It  was  only  when  it  had  refused  to  be 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  its  founder,  and,  breaking 
out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  obscure  province 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  was  making  itself  felt 
in  the  centers  of  population,  that  it  drew  to  itself 
a  somewhat  irritated  notice.  The  interest  of 
such  heathen  writers  as  mention  it  was  in  the 
movement,   not  in   its  author.     But    in  speaking 

of    the    movement    they    tell    some- 

1.  Heathen  thing  of  its   author,  and    what   they 

Writers,     tell  is  far  from  being  of  little  moment. 

He  was,  it  seems,  a  certain  "  Christ," 
who  had  lived  in  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(14-37  A.D.),  and  had  been  brought  to  capital  pun- 
ishment by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate  (q.v.; 
cf.  Tacitus,  Anvals,  xv.  41).  The  significance  of 
his  personality  to  the  movement  inaugurated  by 
him  is  already  suggested  by  the  fact  that  he,  and 
no  other,  had  impressed  his  name  upon  it.  But 
the  name  itself  by  which  he  was  known  particu- 
larly attracts  notice.  This  is  imiformly,  in  these 
heathen  writers,  "  Christ,"  not  "  Jesus."  *  Sue- 
tonius {Claudius,  XXV.)  not  unnaturally  confuses 
this  "Christus"  with  the  Greek  name  "  Chre&- 
tus  ";  but  Tacitus  and  Pliny  show  themtelves  bet- 
ter informed  and  preserve  it  accurately.  "  Christ," 
however,  is  not  a  personal  name,  but  the  Greek 

-In  Joscphus.  ArU.  XVIII..  iii.  3.  XX..  ix.  1,  "Jesus," 
"JesiiM.  surnamed  Christ,"  occur.  But  the  authenticity  of 
the  pa88ages»  is  questionable,  especially  that  of  the  fonoar. 


rendering  of  the  Hebrew  title  "  Messiah."  Clearly, 
then,  it  was  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Jews 
that  their  founder  was  reverenced  by  "  the  Chris- 
tians ";  and  they  had  made  so  much  of  his  Messiah- 
ship  in  speaking  of  him  that  the  title  ''  Christ  " 
had  actually  usurped  the  place  of  his  personal 
name,  and  he  was  everywhere  known  simply  as 
"  Christ."  Their  reverence  for  his  person  had,  in- 
deed, exceeded  that  commonly  supposed  to  be  due 
even  to  the  Messianic  dignity.  Pliny  records  that 
this  **  Christ  "  was  statedly  worshiped  by  **  the 
Christians "  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia  as  their 
God  (Pliny,  Epiat.^  xcvi.  [xcvii.]  to  Trajan). 
Beyond  these  great  facts  the  heathen  historians  give 
little  information  about  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
What  is  lacking  in  them  is  happily  supplied, 
however,  by  the  writings  of  the  Christians  them- 
selves.    Christianity   was   from    its   beginnings   a 

literary    religion,    and    documentary 

2.  The     records  of  it  have  come  down  from  the 

Apoatle     very  start.     There  are,  for  example, 

Paul.       the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (q.v.), 

a  highly  cultured  Romanized  Jew  of 
Tarsus,  who  early  (34  or  35  a.d.)  threw  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  new  religion,  and  by  his  splen- 
did leadership  established  it  in  the  chief  centers 
of  influence  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  Written 
occasionally  to  one  or  another  of  the  Chris- 
tian communities  of  this  region,  at  intervals 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  decades  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  is  to  say,  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
after  the  origin  of  Christianity,  these  letters  reflect 
the  conceptions  which  ruled  in  the  Christian  com- 
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munities  of  the  time.     Paul  had  knowD  the  Chris- 
tian movement  from  its  b^imiing;    first  from  the 
outside,  aa  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  its  persecu- 
tion, and  then  from  the  inside,  as  the  most  active 
leader  of  its  propaganda.     He  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apostles  and   other  immediate 
foQowers  of  Jesus,  and  enjoyed  repeated  intercourse 
with  them.     He  explicitly  declares  the  harmony  of 
their  teaching  with  his,  and   joins  with  his  their 
testimony  to  the  great  facts  which  he  proclaimed. 
The  complete  consonance  of  his  allusions  to  Jesus 
with    what    is    gathered  from    the    hints    of  the 
heathen  historians   is  very  striking.     The  person 
of  Jesus  fills  the  whole  horizon  of  his  thought, 
and  gathers  to  itself  all  his  religious  emotions. 
That  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  is  the  presupposition  of 
all  his  speech  of  him,  and  the  Messianic  title  has 
already  become  his  proper  name  behind  which  his 
real  personal  name,  Jesus,  has  retired.     This  Mes- 
siah is  definitely  represented  as  a  divine  being  who 
has  entered  the  world  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  sin- 
ful man,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  has  given 
himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  has  risen  again 
from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
God,  henceforth  to  rule  as  Lord  of  all.     Around 
the  two  great  facts,  of  the  expiatory  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  and  his  rising  again,  Paul's  whole  teach- 
ing circles.    Jesus  Christ  as  crucified,  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead  as  the  first  fruits  of  those  that  sleep 
—here  is  Paul's  whole  gospel  in  summary- 

Into  the  details  of  Christ's  earthly  life  Paul  had 
no  occasion  to  enter.     But  he  shows  himself  fully 
familiar  with  them,  and  incidentally 
J^j^J*^     conveys  a  vivid   portrait  of  Christ's 
^^^*     personality.     Of  the  seed  of  David  on 
2^^^^     the  human,  as  the  Son  of  God  on  the 
J^nm        divine  side,  he  was  bom  of  a  woman, 
under  the  law,  and  lived  subject  to  its 
ofdinanoes  for  his  mission's  sake,  humbling  himself 
(^0  unto  death,  and  that  the  death  of  the  cross. 
His  lowly  estate  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  high  traits 
of  hi^i  personal  character  manifested  in  his  lowli- 
MM  are  lightly  sketched  in,  justifying  not  merely 
the  negative  declaration  that  "  he  knew  no  sin," 
but  his  positive  presentation  as  the  model  of  all 
perfection.     An  item  of  his  teaching  is  occasionally 
I'l^'erted  to,  or  even  quoted,  always  with  the  ut- 
most reverence.     Members  of  his  immediate  circle 
rf  followers  are  mentioned  by  name  or  by  class — 
whether  his  brethren  according  to  the  flesh  or  the 
tweh-e  apostles  whom  ho  appointed.     The  institu- 
tion by  him  of  a  sacramental  feast  is  describcti,  and 
that  of  a  companion  sacrament   of   initiation  by 
baptism  is  implied.     But  especially  his  sacrificial 
<ieath  on  the  cross  is  emphariizoil,  his  burial,  his 
rvini^  ai^ain  on  the  third  day,  and  his  appearances 
to  chosen  witnesses,  who  arc  cited  one  after  the 
«her  with  the  greatest  solemnity.     Such  details 
ifc  never  communicated  to  Paul's  readers  as  pieces 
of  fresh  information.     They  are  alluded  to  as  mat- 
ten  of  common  knowledge,  and  with  the  plainest 
intimation  of  the  unquestione<l  recognition  of  them 
by  all.     Thus  it  Is  made  clear  not  only  that  there 
'inderlies    Paul's    letters    a    complete    portrait    of 
JeiUfl  and  a  full  outline  of  his  career,  but  that  this 
portrait  and  this  outline  are  the  imiversal  posses- 


sion of  Christians.  They  were  doubtless  as  fully 
before  his  mind  as  such  in  the  early  years  of  hU 
Christian  life,  in  the  thirties,  as  when  he  was  writing 
his  letters  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  There  is  no 
indication  in  the  way  in  which  Paul  touches  on 
these  things  of  a  recent  change  of  opinion  re- 
garding them  or  of  a  recent  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge of  them.  The  testimony  of  Paul  s  letters,  in 
a  word,  has  retrospective  value,  and  ia  contempo- 
rary testimony  to  the  facts. 

Paul's  testimony  alone  provides  thus  an  excep- 
tionally good  basis  for  the  historical  verity  of  Jesus' 
personality   and    career.     But    Paul's 

4.  Other  testimony  is  far  from  standing  alone. 
Bplatolara.  It  is  fully  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  a  series  of  other  writings,  similar 
to  his  own,  purporting  to  come  from  the  hands  of 
early  teachers  of  the  Church,  most  of  them  from 
actual  companions  of  our  Lord  and  eye-witnesses 
of  his  majesty,  and  handed  down  to  us  with  cred- 
ible evidence  of  their  authenticity.  And  it  is  ex- 
tended by  the  testimony  of  a  series  of  writings  of 
a  very  different  character;  not  occasional  letters 
designed  to  meet  particular  crises  or  questions  ari- 
sing in  the  churches,  but  formal  accounts  of  Jesus' 
words  and  acts. 

Among  these  attention  is  attracted  first  by  a 
great  historical  work,  the  two  parts  of  which  bear 
the  titles  of  "  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke  "  and 
"  the  Acts  of  the  Apastles."  The  first  contains  an 
account  of  Jesus'  life  from  his  birth  to  his  death  and 
resurrection;  or,  including  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  the  second,  to  his  ascension.  What  directs  at- 
tention to  it  first  among  books  of  its  class  is  the  un- 
commonly full  information  possessed  concerning 
its  writer  and  his  method  of  historical 
6.  The      composition.     It  is  the  work  of  an  ed- 

Ghoapel  of  ucated  Greek  physician,  known  to  have 
Luke.  enjoyed,  as  a  companion  of  Paul,  spe- 
cial opportunities  of  informing  him- 
self of  the  facts  of  Jesus'  career.  Whatever  Paul 
himself  knew  of  the  acts  and  teachings  of  his 
Lord  was,  of  course,  the  common  property  of 
the  band  of  missionaries  which  traveled  in  his 
company,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  the  subject 
of  much  public  and  private  discussion  among 
them.  Among  Paul's  other  companions  there 
could  not  fail  to  be  some  whose  knowledge  of  Jesus' 
life,  direct  or  derived,  was  considerable;  an 
example  is  found,  for  instance,  in  John  Mark, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  immediate  circle  of 
Jesus'  first  followers,  although  precise  knowledge 
of  the  meeting  of  Luke  and  Mark  as  fellow  com- 
panions of  Paul  belongs  to  a  little  later  period 
than  the  composition  of  Luke's  Gospel.  In  com- 
pany with  Paul  Luke  had  even  visite<i  Jerusalem 
and  had  resided  two  years  at  Ca?sarea  in  touch  with 
primitive  disciples;  and  if  the  early  tradition  which 
represents  him  as  a  native  of  Antioch  be  accepted, 
he  must  be  credited  with  facilities  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Christian  life  for  association  with  orig- 
inal disciples  of  Jesus.  All  that  is  needed  to  ground 
great  confidence  in  liis  narrative  as  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  facts  it  records  is  assurance  that  he 
had  the  will  and  capacity  to  make  good  use  of  his 
abounding    opportunitiet    for   exact    information. 
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The  former  is  afiForded  by  the  preface  to  his  Gospel 
in  which  he  reveals  his  method  as  a  historian  and 
his  zeal  for  exactness  of  information  and  state- 
ment; the  latter  by  the  character  of  the  Gospel, 
which  evinces  itself  at  every  point  a  sincere  and 
careful  narrative  resting  upon  good  and  well-sifted 
information.  In  these  circimistanoes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  precise  time  when  this  narrative  was 
actually  committed  to  paper  becomes  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance;  in  any  event  its  material 
was  collected  during  the  period  of  Paul's  mission- 
ary activity.  It  may  be  confidently  maintained, 
however,  that  it  was  also  put  together  during  this 
period,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century.  Confi- 
dence in  its  narrative  is  strengthened  by  the  com- 
plete accord  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus,  which  its  de- 
tailed account  exhibits  with  that  which  underlies 
the  letters  of  Paul.  Not  only  are  the  general  traits 
of  the  personality  identical,  but  the  emphasis  falls 
at  the  same  places.  In  effect,  the  Jesus  of  Luke's 
narrative  is  the  Christ  of  Paul's  epistles  in  perfect 
dramatic  presentation,  and  only  two  hypotheses 
offer  themselves  in  possible  explanation.  Either 
Luke  rests  on  Paul,  and  has  with  consimmiate  art 
invented  a  historical  basis  for  Paul's  ideal  Christ; 
or  else  Paul's  allusions  rest  on  a  historical  basis 
and  Luke  has  preserved  that  historical  basis  in  his 
careful  detailed  narrative.  Every  line  of  Luke's 
narrative  refutes  the  former  and  demonstrates  the 
latter  supposition. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
Luke's  Gospel  as  an  account  of  Jesus'  acts  and 
teaching  is  afforded  by  the  presence  by  its  side  of 
other  narratives  of  similar  character  and  accordant 
contents.  These  narratives  are  two  in  number  and 
have  been  handed  down  under  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  the  earliest  circle  of  Christians— of  John 
Mark,  who  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  apostolic  body,  and  of 

6.  Mark  Matthew,  one  of  the  apostles.  On 
and        comparison  of  these    narratives  with 

ICatthew.  Luke's,  not  only  are  they  found  to 
present,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
point  of  view  and  purpose,  precisely  the  same 
conception  and  portrait  of  Jesus,  but  to  have 
utilized  in  large  measure  also  the  same  sources 
of  information.  Indeed,  the  entire  body  of 
Mark's  Gospel  is  found  to  be  incorporated  also 
in  Matthew's  and  Luke's. 

This  circvunstance,  in  view  of  the  declarations 
of  Luke's  preface,  is  of  the  utmost  significance 
for  an  estimate  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narra- 
tive thus  embodied  in  all  three  of  the  "  Synoptic  " 
Gospels.  In  this  preface  Luke  professes  to  have 
had  for  his  object  the  establishment  of  absolute 
"  certainty,"  with  respect  to  the  things  made 
the  object  of  instruction  in  Christian  circles;  and 
to  this  end  to  have  grounded  his  nar- 
7.  The     rative  in  exact  investigation  of    the 

Primitive  course  of  events  from  the  beginning. 

Narrative  In  the  prosecution  of  this  task,    he 

Source."    knew  himself   to    be   working  in    a 

goodly  company  to  a  common  end, 

namely,  the  narration  of  the  Christian  origins  on 

the  basis  of  the  testimony  of  those   ministers  of 


<< 


the  word  who  had  been  also  "  eye-witnesses  from 
the  beginning."  He  does  not  say  whether  these 
fellow  narrators  had  or  had  not  been,  some  or 
all  of  them,  eye-witnesses  of  some  or  of  all  the 
events  they  narrated;  he  merely  says  that  the 
foundation  on  which  all  the  narratives  he  has  in 
view  rested  was  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 
He  does  not  assert  for  his  own  treatise  superiority  to 
those  of  his  fellow  workers;  he  only  claims  an  hon- 
orable place  for  his  own  treatise  among  the  others 
on  the  ground  of  the  diligence  and  care  he  has  exer- 
cised in  ascertaining  and  recording  the  facts, 
through  which,  he  affirms,  he  has  attained  a  cer- 
tainty with  regard  to  them  on  which  his  readers 
may  depend.  Now,  on  comparing  the  narrative  of 
Luke  with  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  main  sources  on  which 
Luke  draws  is  also  one  of  the  main  soiu^es  on 
which  Matthew  draws  and  practically  the  sole 
source  on  which  Mark  rests.  Thus  Luke's  judg- 
ment of  the  value  and  trustworthiness  of  tlUs 
source  receives  the  notable  support  of  the  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow  evangelists,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  what  it  contains  is  the  veri- 
table tradition  of  those  who  were  as  well  eye- 
witnesses as  ministers  of  the  Word  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  whose  accuracy  confidence  can  be  placed. 
If  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  give  three  in- 
dependent testimonies  to  the  facts  which  they  re- 
cord, they  give  what  is,  perhaps,  better, — three  in- 
dependent witnesses  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
narrative,  which  they  all  incorporate  into  their  own 
as  resting  on  autoptic  testimony  and  thoroughly 
deserving  of  credit.  A  narrative  lying  at  the  basis 
of  all  three  of  these  Gospels,  themselves  written 
certainly  not  later  than  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
century,  must  in  any  event  be  early  in  date,  and 
in  that  sense  must  emanate  from  the  first  follbw- 
ers  of  Christ;  and  in  the  circumstances — of  the 
large  and  confident  use  made  of  it  by  all  three  of 
these  Gospels — can  not  fail  to  be  an  authentic 
statement  of  what  was  the  conviction  of  the  earliest 
circles  of  Christians. 

By  the  side  of  this  ancient  body  of  narrative 
must  be  placed  another  equally,  or,  perhaps,  even 
more  ancient  source,  consisting  largely, 
8.  The  but  not  exclusively,  of  reports  of ''  say- 
Saylnffs  ings  of  Jesus."  This  imderlies  much 
of  Jesns."  of  the  fabric  of  Luke  and  Matthew 
where  Mark  fails,  and  by  their  em- 
ployment of  it  is  authenticated  as  containing,  as 
Luke  asserts,  the  trustworthy  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses. Its  great  antiquity  is  universally  allowed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  comes  from  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Apostolical  circle,  bearing  independ- 
ent but  thoroughly  consentient  testimony,  with  the 
narrative  source  which  imderlies  all  three  of  the 
Synoptists,  of  what  was  understood  by  the  primi- 
tive Christian  community  to  be  the  facts  regarding 
Jesus.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  about  these 
two  sources — that  the  Jesus  which  they  present  is 
the  same  Jesus;  and  that  this  Jesus  is  precisely  the 
same  Jesus  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  themselves, 
presented,  moreover,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion 
and  with  the  emphases  in  precisely  the  same  places. 
This  latter  could,  of  course,  not  fail  to  be  the  case 
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aouroes  themselves  constitute  the  main 
nibrtanoe  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  into  which  they 
)mre  been  transfused.  Its  significance  is  that  the 
portrait  of  Jesus  as  the  supernatural  Son  of  God  who 
came  into  the  world  as  the  Messiah  on  a  mission  of 
mercy  to  sinful  men,  which  is  reflected  even  in  the 
scanty  notices  of  him  that  find  an  incidental  place 
in  the  pages  of  heathen  historians,  which  suffused 
the  whole  preaching  of  Paul  and  of  the  other  mis- 
sionaries of  the  first  age,  and  which  was  wrought 
out  into  the  details  of  a  rich  dramatization  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  as  old  as 
Christianity  itself  and  comes  straight  from  the  rep- 
Rsmtations  of  Christ's  first  followers. 

Valuable,  however,  as  the  separation  out  from 
the  Synoptic  narrative  of  these  underlying  sources 
ii  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  appeal  can  not  be 
made  from  the  Synoptics  to  these  sources  as  from 
less  to  more  trustworthy  documents. 
9.  ladlTid-  On  the  one  hand,  these  sources  do  not 
salSso-     exist  outside  the  Synoptics;  in  them 
tiona  of    they  have  "  found  their  grave."    On 
Lnks  and   the  other  hand,  the  Synoptics  in  large 
Katthsw.  pg^  j^pg  these  sources;  and  their  trust- 
worthiness as  wholes  is  guaranteed  by 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  sources    from     which 
they  have  drawn  the  greater  part  of  their  materials, 
ind  from  the  general  portraiture  of  Christ  in  which 
they  do  not  in  the  least   depart.     Luke's  claim 
in  his  preface    that    he   has   made   accurate   in- 
vestigations, seeking   to  learn  exactly  what  hap- 
pened   that    he    might    attain     certainty    in    his 
narrative,    is    expressly  justified    for   the    larger 
part  of  his  narrative   when  the    sources    which 
Qnderlie  it  are  isolated  and  are  found  to  approve 
themselves  under  every  test  as   excellent.    There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  the  remainder  of 
bii  narrative  (and  Matthew  too  for  the  remainder 
of  his  narrative)  not  derived  from  these  two  sources 
which  the  accident  of  their  common  use  by  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  or  by  Matthew  and  Luke, 
m^ab,  he  (or  Matthew)  derives  Yns  material  from 
*<)ually  good  and  trustworthy  sources  which  hap- 
pen to  be  used  only  by  him.    The  general  trust- 
worthiness of  Luke's  narrative  is  not  lessened  but 
nbaneed  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  larger 
portion  of  it,  he  has  the  support  of  other  evange- 
liitf  in  his  confident  use  of  his  sources,  with  the 
^ect  that    these    sources  can   be  examined  and 
an  approving  verdict    reached   upon   them.     His 
jodgment  of  sources   is  thus  confirmed,  and   his 
daim  to  possess  exact  information  and  to  have 
framed     a    trustworthy   narrative    is    vindicated. 
^Hkat  he  gives  from  sources  which  were  not  used 
by  the  other  evangelists,  that  is  to  say,  in  that  por- 
tion of  his  narrative  which  is  peculiar  to  himself 
(and  the  same  must  be  said  for  Matthew,  miUatia 
muiafkii»),  has  earned  a  right  to  credit  on  his  own 
authentication.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  portions  of  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
vhich  are  peculiar  to  the  one  or  the  other  bear 
f\-ery  mark  of  sincere  and  well-informed  narration 
and  contain  many  hints  of  resting  on  good  and 
trustworthy   sources.     In    a    word,    the   Synoptic 
OoHpels  supply  a  threefold  sketch  of  the  acts  and 
i#^hing«  of  Christ  of  exceptional  trustworthiness. 


If  here  is  not  historical  verity,  historical  verity 
would  seem  incapable  of  being  attained,  recorded, 
and  transmitted  by  human  hands. 

Along  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels  there  has  been 
handed  down  by  an  unexceptionable  line  of  testi- 
mony under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  John,  another 
narrative  of  the  teaching  and  work  of  Christ  of 
equal  fulness  with  that  of  the  Synop- 

10.  The  tic  Gospels,  and  yet  so  independent  of 
Gospel  of  theirs  as  to  stand  out  in  a  sense  in 
John.  strong  contrast  with  theirs,  and  even 
to  invite  attempts  to  establish  a  con- 
tradiction between  it  and  them.  There  is,  however, 
no  contradiction,  but  rather  a  deep-lying  harmony. 
There  are  so-called  Synoptical  traits  discover- 
able in  John,  and  not  only  are  Johannine  elements 
imbedded  in  the  Synoptical  narrative,  but  an  oc- 
casional passage  occurs  in  it  which  is  almost  more 
Johannine  than  John  himself.  Take,  for  example, 
that  pregnant  declaration  recorded  in  Matt.  xi.  27- 
28,  which,  as  it  occurs  also  in  Luke  (x.  21,  22), 
must  have  had  a  place  in  that  ancient  source 
drawn  on  in  conamon  by  these  two  Gospels  which 
comes  from  the  first  days  of  Christianity.  All 
the  high  teaching  of  John's  Gospel,  as  has  been 
justly  remarked,  is  but  **  a  series  of  variations  " 
upon  the  theme  here  given  its  **  classical  expres- 
sion." The  type  of  teaching  which  is  brought 
forward  and  emphasized  by  John  is  thus  recognized 
on  all  hands  from  the  beginning  to  have  had  a 
place  in  Christ's  teaching;  and  John  differs  from 
the  Synoptics  only  in  the  special  aspect  of  C^hrist's 
teaching  which  he  elects  particularly  to  present. 
The  naturalness  of  this  type  of  teaching  on  the  lips 
of  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists  is  also  undeniable; 
it  must  be  allowed — and  is  now  generally  allowed — 
that  by  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and, 
it  should  be  added,  by  their  sources  as  well,  Jesus 
is  presented,  and  is  presented  as  representing  him- 
self, as  being  all  that  John  represents  him  to  be 
when  he  calls  him  the  Word,  who  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God  and  was  God.  The  relation  of  John 
and  the  Synoptists  in  their  portraiture  of  Jesus 
somewhat  resembles,  accordingly,  that  of  Plato 
and  Xenophon  in  their  portraiture  of  Socrates; 
only,  with  this  great  difference — that  both  Plato 
and  Xenophon  were  primarily  men  of  letters  and 
the  portrait  they  draw  of  Socrates  is  in  the 
hands  of  both  alike  eminently  a  sophisticated  and 
literary  one,  while  the  evangelists  set  down  simply 
the  facts  as  they  appealed  to  them  severally.  The 
definite  claim  which  John's  Gospel  makes  to  be  the 
work  of  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  companions  of 
Jesus  is  supported,  moreover,  by  copious  evidence 
that  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  such  a  one  as  a  com- 
panion of  Jesus  would  be — a  Jew,  who  possessed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Palestine,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  as  only 
an  eye-witness  could  be  acquainted  with  them,  and 
an  eye-witness  who  had  been  admitted  to  very 
close  association  with  him.  That  its  narrative 
rests  on  good  information  is  repeatedly  manifested; 
and  more  than  once  historical  links  are  supplied 
by  it  which  are  needed  to  give  clearness  to  the 
Synoptical  narrative,  as,  for  example,  in  the  chron- 
ological framework  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  and  the 
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culminating  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  required  to  account  for  the  incidents  of 
the  Passion-Week.  It  presents  no  different  Jesus 
from  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptists,  and  it  throws  the 
emphasis  at  the  same  place— on  his  expiatory  death 
and  rising  again;  but  it  notably  supplements  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptists  and  reveals  a  whole 
new  side  of  Jesus'  ministry,  and  if  not  a  wholly 
new  aspect  of  his  teaching,  yet  a  remarkable  mass 
of  that  higher  aspect  of  his  teaching  of  which  only 
occasional  specimens  are  included  in  the  Synoptic 
narrative.  John's  narrative  thus  rounds  out  the 
Synoptical  narrative  and  gives  the  portrait  drawn 
in  it  a  richer  content  and  a  greater  completeness. 

This  portrait  may  itself  be  confidently  adduced 
as  its  own  warranty.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
with  Nathaniel  Lardner  that  "  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  has  in  it  all  the  marks 
11.  Ghospel  of  credibility  that  any  history  can 
Portrait  have."  But  apart  from  these  more 
of  Christ  usually  marshaled  evidences  of  the 
Not  trustworthiness  of  the  narratives,  there 
Invented,  jg  the  portrait  itself  which  they  draw, 
and  this  can  not  by  any  possibility 
have  been  an  invention.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
portrait  is  harmonious  throughout — in  the  allusions 
and  presuppositions  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the 
other  letter-writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  de- 
tailed narratives  of  the  Synoptists  and  John,  and 
in  each  of  the  sources  which  underlie  them.  This 
is  a  matter  of  importance;  but  it  is  not  the  matter 
of  chief  moment;  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon 
the  impossibility  of  such  a  harmony  having  been 
maintained  save  on  the  basis  of  simple  truthful- 
ness of  record,  or  to  dispute  whether  in  the  case  of 
i;he  Synoptics  there  are  three  independent  witnesses 
to  the  one  portrait,  or  only  the  two  independent 
witnesses  of  their  two  most  prominent  '*  sources." 
Nor  is  the  most  interesting  point  whether  the  abo- 
riginality  of  this  portrait  is  guaranteed  by  the  har- 
mony of  the  representation  in  all  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, some  of  which  reach  back  to  the  most 
primitive  epoch  of  the  Christian  movement.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  this  conception  of  Christ's  per- 
son and  career  was  the  conception  of  his  immediate 
followers,  and  indeed  of  himself;  but,  important  as 
this  conclusion  is,  it  is  still  not  the  matter  of  pri- 
mary import.  The  matter  of  primary  significance 
is  that  this  portrait  thus  imbedded  in  all  the  au- 
thoritative sources  of  information,  and  thus  proved 
to  be  the  conception  of  its  foimder  cherished  by 
the  whole  of  primitive  Christendom,  and  indeed 
commended  to  it  by  that  founder  himself,  is  a  por- 
trait intrinsically  incapable  of  invention  by  men. 
It  could  never  have  come  into  being  save  as  the 
revelation  of  an  actual  person  embodying  it,  who 
really  lived  among  men.  '*  A  romancer,"  as  even 
Albert  R^ville  allows,  "  can  not  attribute  to  a  being 
which  he  creates  an  ideal  superior  to  what  he  himself 
is  capable  of  conceiving."  The  conception  of  the 
God-man  which  is  embodied  in  the  portrait  which 
the  sources  draw  of  Christ,  and  which  is  dramatized 
by  them  through  such  a  history  as  they  depict,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  assumption  that  such 
a  God-man  actually  lived,  was  seen  of  men,  and 
was  painted  from  the  life.     The  miracle  of  the  in- 


vention of  such  a  portraiture,  whether  by  the  con- 
scious effort  of  art,  or  by  the  unconscious  working 
of  the  mythopeic  fancy,  would  be  as  great  as  the 
actual  existence  of  such  a  person.  Of  this  there  is 
sufiicient  a  posteriori  proof  in  the  invariable  deteri- 
oration this  portrait  suffers  in  its  secondary  repro- 
ductions— in  the  so-called  "  Lives  of  Christ,"  of 
every  type.  The  attempt  vitally  to  realize  and 
reproduce  it  results  inevitably  in  its  reduction.  A 
portraiture  which  can  not  even  be  interpreted  by 
men  without  suffering  serious  loss  can  not  be  the 
invention  of  the  first  simple  followers  of  Jesus. 
Its  very  existence  in  their  unsophisticated  narra- 
Cives  is  the  sufiident  proof  of  its  faithfulness  to  a 
great  reality. 

n.  The  Portrait  of  Jesus:  Only  an  outline  of 
this  portrait  can  be  set  down  here.  Jesus  appears 
in  it  not  only  a  supernatural,  but  in  all  the  sources 
alike  specifically  a  divine,  person,  who  came  into 
the  world  on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  sinful  man. 
Such  a  mission  was  in  its  essence  a  humiliation  and 
involved  humiliation  at  every  step  of  its  accomplish- 
ment.    His  life  is  represented  accord- 

1.  His      ingly  as  a  life   of  difficulty  and  con- 
Humili-     flict,  of  trial  and  suffering,  issuing  in  a 

ation.  shameful  death.  But  this  humiliation 
is  represented  as  in  every  step  and  stage 
of  it  voluntary.  It  was  entered  into  and  abided  in 
solely  in  the  interests  of  his  mission,  and  did  not  ai^ 
gue  at  any  point  of  it  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  which  hemmed  him  in  more  and  more 
until  they  led  him  to  death  on  the  cross.  It  rather 
manifested  his  strong  determination  to  fulfil  his 
mission  to  the  end,  to  drink  to  its  dregs  the  cup 
he  had  undertaken  to  drink.  Accordingly,  every 
suggestion  of  escape  from  it  by  the  use  of  his  in- 
trinsic divine  powers,  whether  of  omnipotence  or 
of  omniscience,  was  treated  by  him  first  and  last  as 
a  temptation  of  the  evil  one.  The  death  in  which 
his  life  ends  is  conceived,  therefore,  as  the  goal  in 
which  his  life  culminates.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  die,  and  every  stage  of  the  road  that  led  up  to 
this  issue  was  determined  not  for  him  but  by  him: 
he  was  never  the  victim  but  always  the  master  of 
circumstance,  and  pursued  his  pathway  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  not  merely  in  full  knowledge  from  the 
start  of  all  its  turns  and  twists  up  to  its  bitter  con- 
clusion, but  in  complete  control  both  of  them  and 
of  it. 

His  life  of  humiliation,  sinking  into  his  terrible 

death,  was  therefore  not  his  misfortune,  but  his 

achievement  as  the  promised  Messiah, 

2.  His  ^y  and  in  whom  the  kingdom  of  God 
Messiah-  is  to  be  established  in  the  world;  it 
ship  and  was  the  work  which  as  Messiah  he 

Deity,  came  to  do.  Therefore,  in  his  prose- 
cution of  it,  he  from  the  beginning 
announced  himself  as  the  Messiah,  accepted  aU 
ascriptions  to  him  of  Messiahship  under  what- 
ever designation,  and  thus  gathered  up  into 
his  person  all  the  preadumbrations  of  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecy;  and  by  his  favorite  self- 
designation  of  "  Son  of  Man,"  derived  from 
Daniel's  great  vision  (vii.  18),  continually  pro- 
claimed himself  the  Messiah  he  actually  was, 
emphasizing  in  contrast  with  his  present  humilia- 
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tioo   his   heavenly   origin   and    his   future   glory. 
Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  his  humiliation,  he  ex- 
ercised, so  far  as  that  was  consistent  with  the  per- 
formanoe  of  his  mission,  all  the  prerc^tives  of  that 
"  transcendent "  or  divine  Messiah  which  he  was. 
He  taught  with  authority,  substituting  for  every 
other  sanction,  his  great  '^  But  I  say  unto  you,'' 
:ind  declaring  himself  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
(iod*8  representatives  whom  he  had  sent  in  all  the 
past  to  visit  his  people.     He  surrounded  himself 
:l$  be  went  about  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  king- 
dom with  a  miraculous  nimbus,  each  and  every 
miracle  in  which  was  adapted  not  merely  to  mani- 
fest the  presence  of  a  supernatural  person  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  but,    as  a  piece  of  symbolical 
teaching,  to  reveal  the  nature  of  this  supernatural 
person,  and  to  afford  a  foretaste  of  the  blessedness 
of  his  rule  in  the  kingdom  he  came  to  found.     He 
MEimied  plenary  authority  over  the  religious  ordi- 
nances of  the  people,  divinely  established  though 
they  were;  and  exerci.sed  absolute  control  over  the 
bw5  of  nature  themselves.    The  di\'ine  preroga- 
Mve  of  forgiving  sins  he  claimed  for  himself,  the 
divine  power  of  reading  the  heart  he  frankly  exer- 
OMd,  the  divine  function  of  judge  of  quick  and 
dead  he  attached  to  his  own  person.     Asserting  for 
himself  a  superhuman  dignity  of  person,  or  rather 
a  «hare  in  the  ineffable  Name  itself,  he  represented 
himself  as  abiding  continually  even  when  on  earth 
in  absolute  communion  with  God  the  Father,  and 
participating  by  necessity  of  nature  in  the  treas- 
ures of  the  divine  knowledge  and  grace;  announced 
him.«elf  the  source  of  all  divine  knowledge  and  grace 
to  men:  and  drew  to  himself  all  the  religious  afifeo- 
tions,  suspending  the  destinies  of   men  absolutely 
upon  their  relation  to  his  own  person.     Neverthe- 
ksa  he  walked  straight  onward  in  the  path  of  his 
lowly  mission,  and,  bending  even  the  wrath  of  men 
to  his  service,  gave  himself  in  his  own  good  time 
and  way  to  the  death  he  had  come  to  accomplish. 
Then,  his  mission  performed,  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead  in  the  power  of  his  deathless  life;  showed 
him5olf  alive  to  chosen  witnesses,  that  he  might 
«:ri»ngihen  the  hearts  of  his  people;   and  ascended 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  whence  he  directs  the 
continued  preparation  of  the  kingdom  until  it  shall 
I  lease  him  to  return  for  its  establishment  in  its 
2lorioa4  eternal  form. 

It  is  important  to  fix  firmly  in  mind  the  central 

inception  of  this  representation.     It  turns  upon 

tse  lacrificial  death  of  Jesus  to  which  the  whole 

life  leads  up,  and  out  of  which  all  its 

9.  Ccntiml  issuers  are  drawn,  and  for  a  perpetual 

Coac«p-  memorial  of  which  he  is  represented 
tioBs.  as  having  instituted  a  solemn  memo- 
rial feast.  The  divine  majesty  of  this 
N>n  of  God;  his  redemptive  mi.ssion  to  the  world,  in  a 
ii>  of  humiliation  and  a  ninsoming  death;  the  com- 
;  i^?ion  of  his  task  in  acconlance  with  his  purpose;  his 
'r.Mmphant  rising  from  the  death  thus  vicariously 
•-i'tiirHi;  his  a*"«umption  of  sovereignty  over  the 
'i^urp  de^'elopment  of  the  kingdom  founded  in  his 
^■i'ol.  and  over  the  world  as  the  theater  of  its  de- 
v'iopinent;  his  expected  return  as  the  consum- 
siator  of  the  ages  and  the  judge  of  all — this  is  the 
cirde  of  ideas  in  which  all  accounts  move.     It  is 


the  portrait  not  of  a  merely  human  life,  though  it 
includes  the  delineation  of  a  complete  and  a  com- 
pletely human  life.  It  is  the  portrayal  of  a  human 
episode  in  the  divine  life.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  connected  with  supernatural  occurrences, 
nor  merely  colored  by  supernatural  features,  nor 
merely  set  in  a  supernatural  atmosphere:  the  su- 
pernatural is  its  very  substance,  the  elimination  of 
which  would  be  the  evaporation  of  the  whole.  The 
Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  fundamentally 
man,  however  divinely  gifted:  he  is  God  taber- 
nacling for  a  while  among  men,  with  heaven  lying 
about  him  not  merely  in  his  infancy,  but  through- 
out all  the  days  of  his  fiesh. 

m.  Attempts  to  Naturalize  the  Portrait  of 
Jesus :  The  intense  supernaturalism  of  this  por- 
traiture is,  of  course,  an  offense  to  our  anti-super- 
naturalistic  age.  It  is  only  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  throughout  the  last  century 
and  a  half  a  long  series  of  scholars,  imbued  with 
the  anti-supematuralistic  instinct  of  the  time,  have 
assumed  the  task  of  desupernaturalizing  it.  Great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced,  however,  in  the 
attempt  to  construct  a  historical  sieve  which  will 
strain  out  miracles  and  yet  let  Jesus  through;  for 
Jesus  is  himself  the  greatest  miracle  of  them  all. 
Accordingly  in  the  end  of  the  day  there  is  a  grow- 
ing disposition,  as  if  in  despair  of  accomplishing 
this  feat,  boldly  to  construct  the  sieve  so  as  to 
strain  out  Jesus  too;  to  take  refuge  in  the  coun- 
sel of  desperation  which  affirms  that  there  never 
was  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  that  Christianity  had 
no  founder,  and  that  not  merely  the  portrait  of 
Jesus,  but  Jesus  himself,  is  a  pure  projection  of 
later  ideals  into  the  past.  The  main  stream  of 
assault  still  addresses  itself,  however,  to  the  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  not  Jesus  himself,  but  the 
Jesus  of  the  evangelists,  and  to  substitute  for  him 
a  desupernaturalized  Jesus. 

The  instruments  which  have  been  relied  on  to 
effect  this  result  may  be  called,  no  doubt  with  some 
but  not  misleading  inexactitude,  literary  and  his- 
torical   criticism.     The    attempt    has 
1.  Literary  been  made  to  track  out  the  process  by 
and  His-    which   the    present    witnessing   docu- 

torioal  ments  have  come  into  existence,  to 
Criticism,  show  them  gathering  accretions  in 
this  process,  and  to  sift  out  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  drawn;  and  then 
to  make  appeal  to  these  sources  as  the  only 
real  witnesses.  And  the  attempt  lias  been 
made  to  go  l)ehind  the  whole  written  record, 
operating  cithcT  inmiediately  upon  the  docu- 
ments as  they  now  exist,  or  ultimately  upon 
the  sources  which  literary  criticism  has  sifted  out 
from  them,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  more  primi- 
tive and  presumably  truer  conception  of  Jesus  than 
that  which  has  obtained  record  in  the  writings  of 
his  followers.  The  occasion  for  resort  to  this  latter 
method  of  research  is  the  failure  of  the  former  to 
secure  the  results  aimed  at.  For,  when,  at  the 
dictation  of  anti-supematurulistic  presuppositions, 
John  is  set  aside  in  favor  of  the  Synoptics,  and 
then  the  Synoptics  are  set  aside  in  favor  of  Mark, 
conceived  as  the  representative  of  **  the  narrative 
source  "  (by  the  side  of  which  must  be  placed — 
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though  this  is  not  alwa3ra  remembered — the  second 
source  of  "  Sayings  of  Jesus/'  which  underlies  so 
much  of  Matthew  and  Luke;  and  also — though 
this  is  even  more  commonly  forgotten — whatever 
other  sources  either  Matthew  or  Luke  has  drawn 
upon  for  material),  it  still  appears  that  no  progress 
whatever  has  been  made  in  eliminating  the  divine 
Jesus  and  his  supernatural  accompaniment  of 
mighty  works — although,  chronologically  speaking, 
the  very  beginning  of  Christianity  has  been 
reached.  It  is  necessary,  accordingly,  if  there  is 
not  to  be  acknowledged  a  divine  Christ  with  a 
supernatural  history,  to  get  behind  the  whole  lit- 
erary tradition.  Working  on  Mark,  therefore, 
taken  as  the  original  Gospel,  an  attempt  must  be 
made  to  distinguish  between  the  traditional  ele- 
ment which  he  incorporates  into  his  narrative 
and  the  dogmatic  element  which  he  (as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Christian  community)  con- 
tributes to  it.  Or,  working  on  the  **  Sasrings," 
discrimination  must  first  be  made  between  the 
narrative  element  (assumed  to  be  colored  by  the 
thought  of  the  Christian  conmiunity)  and  the 
reportorial  element  (which  may  repeat  real  sayings 
of  Jesus);  and  then,  within  the  reportorial  element, 
all  that  is  too  lofty  for  the  naturalistic  Jesus  must 
be  trimmed  down  until  it  fits  in  with  his  simply  hu- 
man character.    Or,  working  on  the  Gospels  as  they 

stand,  inquisition  must   be  made  for 

2.  Methods  statements  of  fact  concerning  Jesus  or 

of  His-     for  sayings  of  his,  which,  taken  out  of 

torioal      the  context  in  which  the  evangelists 

Oritloism.  have  placed  them  and  cleansed  from 

the  coloring  given  by  them,  may  be 
made  to  seem  inconsistent  with  ''  the  worship  of 
Jesus  "  which  characterizes  these  documents;  and 
on  the  narrower  basis  thus  secured  there  is 
built  up  a  new  portrait  of  Jesus,  contradictory 
to  that  which  the  evangelists  have  drawn. 

The  precariousness  of  these  proceedings,  or 
rather,  frankly,  their  violence,  is  glaringly  evident. 
In  the  processes  of  such  criticism  it  is  pure  subjec- 
tivity which  rules,  and  the  investigator  gets  out  as 
results  only  what  he  puts  in  as  premises.  And  even 
when  the  desired  result  has  thus  been  wrested  from 
the  imwilling  documents,  he  discovers  that  he  has 
only  brought  himself  into  the  most  extreme  his- 
torical embarrassment.  By  thus  desupematural- 
izing  Jesus  he  leaves  primitive  Christianity  and 
its  supernatural  Jesus  wholly  without  historical 
basis  or  justification.  The  naturalizing  historian 
has  therefore  at  once  to  address  himself  to  supply- 
ing some  account  of  the  immediate  imiversal  as- 

cription  to  Jesus  by  his  followers  of 

"  '  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess  and 

ment  "    ^^  which  he  laid  no  claim;    and  that 

with  such  force  and  persistence  of  con- 
viction as  totally  to  supersede  from  the  very  begin- 
ning with  their  perverted  version  of  the  facts  the 
actual  reality  of  things.  It  admits  of  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  not  doubted,  that  super  naturalistic  Chris- 
tianity is  the  only  historical  Christianity.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  very  first  followers  of 
Jesus  ascribed  to  him  a  sup)ernatural  character. 
It  is  even  allowed  that  it  is  precisely  by  virtue  of 
its  supernaturaUstic  elements  that  Christianity  has 


made  its  way  in  the  world.  It  is  freely  admitted 
that  it  was  by  the  force  of  its  enthusiastic  proc- 
lamation of  the  divine  Christ,  who  could  not  be 
holden  of  death  but  burst  the  bonds  of  the  grave, 
that  Christianity  conquered  the  world  to  itself. 
What  account  shall  be  given  of  all  this  ?  There  is 
presented  a  problem  here,  which  is  insoluble  on  the 
naturalistic  hypothesis.  The  old  mythical  theory 
fails  because  it  requires  time,  and  no  time  is  at  its 
disposal;  the  primitive  Christian  conunimity  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  Christ.  The  new  "  history-of- 
religions  "  theory  fails  because  it  can  not  discover 
the  elements  of  that  **  Christianity  before  Christ  " 
which  it  must  posit,  either  remotely  in  the  Baby- 
lonian inheritance  of  the  East,  6r  close  by  in  the 
prevalent  Messianic  conceptions  of  contemporary 
Judaism.  Nothing  is  available  but  the  postulation 
of  pure  fanaticism  in  Jesus'  first  followers,  which 
finds  it  convenient  not  to  proceed  beyond  the  gen- 
eral suggestion  that  there  is  no  telling  what  fanati- 
cism may  not  invent.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
supernatural  Jesus  is  needed  to  account  for  the 
supematuralistic  Christianity  which  is  grounded 
in  him.  Or — ^if  this  supematuralistic  Christianity 
does  not  need  a  supernatural  Jesus  to  account  for 
it,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  any  Jesus  at  all  need  be 
postulated.  Naturalistic  criticism  thus  overreaches 
itself  and  is  caught  up  suddenly  by  the  discovery 
that  in  abolishing  the  supernatural  Jesus  it  has 
abolished  Jesus  altogether,  since  this  supernatural 
Jesus  is  the  only  Jesus  which  enters  as  a  factor 
into  the  historical  development.  It  is  the  desuper- 
naturalized  Jesus  which  is  the  m3rthical  Jesus,  who 
never  had  any  existence,  the  postulation  of  the 
existence  of  whom  explains  nothing  and  leaves  the 
whole  historical  development  hanging  in  the  air. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment of  the  naturalistic  reconstruction  of  the  Jesus 
of  the  evangelists  through  the  century  and  a  half 
of  its  evolution.  The  normal  task  which  the  student 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  sets  himself  is  to  penetrate 
into  the  spirit  of  the  transmission  so   far  as  that 

transmission    approves    itself  to  him 

toricSi  *'  *®  trustworthy,  to  realize  with  exact- 

Develop-   ^®^  *"^^  vividness  the  portrait  of  Jesus 

ment.       conveyed  by  it,  and  to  reproduce  that 

portrait  in  an  accurate  and  vital  por- 
trayal. The  natiuralistic  reconstructors,  on  the 
other  hand,  engage  themselves  in  an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Jesus  of  the  transmission  another 
Jesus  of  their  own,  a  Jesus  who  will  seem  *'  nat- 
ural "  to  them,  and  will  work  in  "  naturally  "  with 
their  natiuralistic  world-view.  In  the  first  instance 
it  was  the  miracles  of  Jesus  which  they  set  them- 
selves to  eliminate,  and  this  motive  ruled  their 
criticism  from  Reimarus  (1694-1768),  or  rather, 
from  the  publication  of  the  Wolfenbuettel  Frag- 
ments (q.v.),  to  Strauss  (1835-36).  The  domi- 
nant method  employed — which  found  its  culmina- 
ting example  in  H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (1828) — ^was  to 
treat  the  narrative  as  in  all  essentials  historical, 
but  to  seek  in  each  miraculous  story  a  natural  fact 
underl3ring  it.  This  whole  point  of  view  was  tran- 
scended by  the  advent  of  the  m3rthical  view  in 
Strauss,  who  laughed  it  out  of  court.  Since  then 
miracles  have  been  treated  ever  more  and  more 
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eoofidentlj  as  negligible  quantities,  and  the  whole 
ftzcogth  of  criticiflm  has  been  increasingly  ex- 
pended on  the  reduction  of  the  supernatural  figure 
of  Jesus  to  "  natural "  proportions.  The  instru- 
ment relied  upon  to  produce  this  effect  has  been 
psycbcdogical  analysis;  the  method  being  to  re- 
work the  narrative  in  the  interests  of  what  is  called 
a  "  comprehensible  "  Jesus.  The  whole  mental 
fife  of  Jesus  and  the  entire  course  of  his  conduct 
have  been  subjected  to  psychological  canons  derived 
from  the  critics'  conception  of  a  purely  human  life, 
and  nothing  has  been  allowed  to  him  which  does 
not  approve  itself  as  "  natural "  according  to  this 
itandaid.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  the  Jesus 
of  the  evangelists  has  been  transformed  into  a 
nineteentb-century  ''  liberal "  theologian,  and  no 
eoDoeptions  or  motives  or  actions  have  been  allowed 
to  him  which  would  not  be  "  natural "  in  such  a 


The  inevitable  reaction  which  seems  to  be  now 
MKrting  itself  takes  two  forms,  both  of  which, 
vhile  serving  themselves  heirs  to  the  negative  criti- 
dnn  of  this  ''  liberal "  school,  decisively  reject  its 
podtive  construction  of  the  figure  of  Jesus.  A 
weaker  current  contents  itself  with  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  obvious  fact  that  such  a  Jesus  as  the 
*'  liberal "  criticism  yields  will  not  account  for 
the  Christianity  which  actually  came  into  being; 
lod  on  this  ground  proclaims  the  "  liberal "  criti- 
cism bankrupt  and  raises  the  question,  what  need 
there  is  for  assuming  any  Jesus  at  all.  If  the  only 
Jesus  salvable  from  the  debris  of  legend  is  obvi- 
ously not  the  author  of  the  Christianity  which 
actually  came  into  being,  why  not  simply  recog- 
nise that  Christianity  came  into  being  without  any 
luthor — was  just  the  crystallization  of  conceptions 
in  solution  at  the  time?  A  stronger  current,  scoff- 
ing at  the  projection  of  a  nineteenth-century 
"  Uberal "  back  into  the  first  centiury  and  calling 
him  "  Jesus,'  insists  that  "  the  historical  Jesus  '' 
«as  just  a  Jew  of  his  day,  a  peasant  of  Galilee  with 
sD  the  narrowness  of  a  peasant's  outlook  and  all 
the  deficiency  in  culture  which  belonged  to  a  Gali- 
lean eountr3rman  of  the  period.  Above  all,  it  in- 
■iststhat  the  real  Jesus,  possessed  by  those  Mes- 
Bsnic  dreams  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
peasantry  of  the  time,  was  afl9icted  with  the  great 
dehuion  that  he  was  himself  the  promised  Messiah. 
Under  the  obsession  of  this  portentous  fancy  he 
imscined  that  God  would  intervene  with  his  al- 
mighty arm  and  set  him  on  the  throne  of  a  conquer- 
big  Israel;  and  when  the  event  falsified  this  ^-ild 
hope,  he  assuaged  his  bitter  disappointment  with 
thp  wilder  promise  that  he  would  rise  from  death 
itieif  and  come  back  to  establish  his  kingdom. 
Thus  the  natiualistic  criticism  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  run  out  into  no  Jesus  at  all,  or  worse 
than  no  Jesus,  a  fanatic  or  even  a  paranoiac.  The 
"  Uberal "  criticism  which  has  had  it  so  long  its 
ovD  way  is  called  sharply  to  its  defense  against  the 
'ruit  of  its  own  loins.  In  the  process  of  this  de- 
fense it  wavers  before  the  assault  and  incorpor- 
itei  more  or  less  of  the  new  conception  of  Jesus — 
of  the  "  consistently  eschatological ''  Jesus — into 
lU  Cibfie.  Or  it  stands  in  its  tracks  and  weakly 
protests  that  Jesus'  figure  must  be  conceived  as 


6.  Its 
Issue. 


greatly  as  possible,  so  only  it  be  kept  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  a  mere  himian  being.  Or 
it  develops  an  apologetical  aigument  which,  given 
its  full  validity  and  effect,  would  undo  all  its  pain- 
fully worked-out  negative  results  and  lead  back 
to  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists  as  the  true 
"  historical  Jesus." 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  drawn  in  the  sources  is  its  own  credential;  no 
man,  and  no  body  of  men,  can  have  invented  this 
figure,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and  dramatized 
it  consistently  through  such  a  varied 
and  difficult  life-history.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Jesus  of  the  naturalistic 
criticism  is  its  own  refutation.  One  wonders  whether 
the  **  liberal  "  critics  realize  the  weakness,  ineffect- 
iveness, inanition  of  the  Jesus  they  offer;  the  piti- 
ful inertness  they  attribute  to  him,  his  utter  passiv- 
ity under  the  impact  of  circumstance.  So  far  from 
being  conceivable  as  the  molder  of  the  ages,  this 
Jesus  is  wholly  molded  by  his  own  surroundings, 
the  sport  of  every  suggestion  from  without.  In 
their  preoccupation  with  critical  details,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  its  authors  are  scarcely  aware  of  the 
grossness  of  the  reduction  of  the  figure  of  Jesus 
they  have  perpetrated.  But  let  them  only  turn  to 
portray  their  new  Jesus  in  a  life-history,  and  the 
pitiableness  of  the  figure  they  have  made  him  smites 
the  eye.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  tliis  must 
be  said — that  out  of  the  Jesus  into  which  the  nat- 
uralistic criticism  has  issued — in  its  best  or  in  its 
worst  estate — the  Christianity  which  has  conquered 
the  world  could  never  have  come. 

rv.  The  Llib  of  Jesus:    The  firmness,  clearness, 
and  even  fulness  with  which  the  figure  of  Jesus  is 
delineated  in  the  sources,  and  the  variety  of  activ- 
ities through  which  it  is  dramatized,  do  not  insure 
that  the  data  given  should  suffice  for  drawing  up  a 
properly  so-called  "  life  of  Jesus."    The  data  in 
the  sources  are  practically  confined  to 
1.  In  What  *^®  hriei  period  of  Jesus'  public  work. 
Sense  a    Only  a  single  incident  is  recorded  from 
*'Llfe"     his  earlier  life,  and  that  is  taken  from 
Impos-     his  boyhood.    So  large  a  portion  of 
•iWe.      the  actual  narrative,  moreover,  is  oc- 
cupied with  his  death  that  it  might 
even  be  said — the  more  that  the  whole  narrative 
also  leads  up  to  the  death  as  the  life's  culmination 
— that  little  has  been  preserved   concerning  Jesus 
but  the  circmnstances  which  accompanied  his  birth 
and  the  circumstances  which  led   up    to   and   ac- 
companied  his  death.     The    incidents  which    the 
narrators  record,  again,   are  not  recorded  with  a 
biographical  intent,  and  are  not  selected  for  their 
biographical     significance,     or  ordered    so    as    to 
present   a  biographical  result:  in  the  case  of  each 
evangelist  they   serve  a  particular  purpose  which 
may  employ  biographical   details,  but  is    not  it- 
self a  biographical  end.     In  other  words  the  Gos- 
pels  are   not   formal    biographies    but   biograph- 
ical arguments — a   circumstance  which  does  not 
affect  the  historicity  of  the  incidents  they  select  for 
record,  but  does  affect  the  selection  and  ordering 
of  these  incidents.    Mark  has  in  view  to  show  that 
this  great  religious  movement  in  which  he  himself 
had  a  part  had  its  beginnings  in  a  divine  interpo- 
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sition;  Matthew,  that  this  divine  interposition  was 
in  fulfihnent  of  the  promises  made  to  Israel;  Luke, 
that  it  had  as  its  end  the  redemption  of  the  world; 
John,  that  the  agent  in  it  was  none  other  than  the 
Son  of  God  himself.  In  the  enforcement  and  illus- 
tration of  their  several  themes  each  records  a  wealth 
of  biographical  details.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  these  details,  when  brought  together  and  ar- 
ranged in  their  chronological  sequence,  or  even  in 
their  genetic  order,  will  supply  an  adequate  biog- 
raphy. The  attempt  to  work  them  up  into  a 
biography  is  met,  moreover,  by  a  great  initial  dif- 
ficulty. Every  biographer  takes  his  position,  as  it 
were,  above  his  subject,  who  must  live  his  life  over 
again  in  his  biographer's  mind;  it  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  biographer's  work  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand his  subject  and  to  depict  him  as  he  un- 
derstands him.  What,  then,  if  the  subject  of  the 
biography  be  above  the  comprehension  of  his  biog- 
rapher? Obviously,  in  that  case,  a  certain  reduc- 
tion can  scarcely  be  avoided.  This  in  an  instance 
like  the  present,  where  the  subject  is  a  superhuman 
being,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  a  greater  or  lesser 
measure  of  rationalization,  **  naturalization,''  in- 
evitably takes  place.  A  true  biography  of  a  God- 
man,  a  biography  which  depicts  his  life  from  with- 
in, untangling  the  complex  of  motives  which  moved 
him,  and  explaining  his  conduct  by  reference  to  the 
internal  springs  of  action,  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  an  impossibility  for  men.  Human  beings  can 
explain  only  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experiences 
and  mental  processes;  and  so  explaining  they  in- 
stinctively explain  away  what  transcends  their  ex- 
periences and  confounds  their  mental  processes. 
Seeking  to  portray  the  life  of  Jesus  as  natural,  they 
naturalize  it,  that  is,  reduce  it  to  correspondence 
with  their  own  nature.  Every  attempt  to  work 
out  a  life  of  Christ  must  therefore  face  not  only  the 
insufficiency  of  the  data,  but  the  perennial  danger 
of  falsif3ring  the  data  by  an  instinctive  naturaliza- 
tion of  them.  If,  however,  the  expectation  of 
attaining  a  "psychological"  biography  of  Jesus 
must  be  renounced,  and  even  a  complete  external 
life  can  not  be  pieced  together  from  the  fragmentary 
communications  of  the  sources,  a  clear  and  consist- 
ent view  of  the  course  of  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus  can  still  be  derived  from  them.  The  consecu- 
tion of  the  events  can  be  set  forth,  their  causal  rela- 
tions established,  and  their  historical  development 
explicated.  To  do  this  is  certainly  in  a  modified 
sense  to  outline  "  the  life  of  Jesus,"  and  to  do  this 
proves  by  its  results  to  be  eminently  worth  while. 

A  series  of  synchronisms  with  secular  history  in- 
dicated by  Luke,  whose  historical  interest  seems 
more  alert  than  that  of  the  other 
y^jne-  evangelists,  gives  the  needed  informa- 

« j^j^^  „  tion  for  placmg  such  a  life  m  its 
right  historical  relations.  The  chrono- 
logical framework  for  the  "  life "  itself  is  sup- 
plied by  the  succession  of  annual  feasts  which  are 
recorded  by  John  as  occurring  during  Jesus'  public 
ministry.  Into  this  framework  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  other  Gospels — which  are  not  with- 
out corroborative  suggestions  of  order,  season  of 
occurrence,  and  relations — fit  readily;  and  when  so 
arranged  yield  so  self-consistent  and  rationally  de- 


veloping a  history  as  to  add  a  strong  corroboration 
of  its  trustworthiness.  Differences  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  details  of  arrangement  of  course  re- 
main possible;  and  these  differences  are  not  always 
small  and  not  always  without  historical  signifi- 
cance. But  they  do  not  affect  the  general  outline  or 
the  main  drift  of  the  history,  and  on  most  points, 
even  those  of  minor  importance,  a  tolerable  agree- 
ment exists.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  all  but  imi- 
versally  allowed  that  Jesus  was  bom  c.  5  or  6  b.c. 
(year  of  Rome  748  or  749),  and  it  is  an  erratic 
judgment  indeed  which  would  fix  on  any  other 
year  than  29  or  30  a.d.  for  his  crucifixion.  On  the 
date  of  his  baptism — which  determines  the  duration 
of  his  public  ministry — more  difference  is  possible; 
but  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  it  took  place  late 
in  26  A.D.  or  early  in  27.  It  is  only  by  excluding 
the  testimony  of  John  that  a  duration  of  less  than 
between  two  and  three  years  can  be  assigned  to 
the  public  ministry;  and  then  only  by  subjecting 
the  Synoptical  narrative  to  considerable  pressure. 
The  probabilities  seem  strongly  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending it  to  three  years  and  some  months.  The 
decision  between  a  duration  of  two  years  and 
some  months  and  a  duration  of  three  years  and 
some  months  depends  on  the  determination  of 
the  two  questions  of  where  in  the  narrative  of 
John  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iv.  12)  is  to  be  placed,  and  what  the  unnamed 
feast  is  which  is  mentioned  in  John  v.  1.  On 
the  former  of  these  questions  opinion  varies  only 
between  John  iv.  1-3  and  John  v.  1.  On  the 
latter  a  great  variety  of  opinions  exists:  some 
think  of  Passover,  others  of  Purim  or  Pentecost, 
or  of  Tnmipets  or  Tabernacles,  or  even  of  the 
day  of  Atonement.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
seems  decisively  preponderant  for  placing  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Baptist  at  John  iv.  1-3,  and  for 
identif3ring  the  feast  of  John  v.  1  with  Passover. 
In  that  case,  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  covered 
about  three  years  and  a  third,  and  it  is  probably 
not  far  wrong  to  assign  to  it  the  period  lying  be- 
tween the  latter  part  of  26  a.d.  and  the  Passover 

of  30  A.D.* 

The  material  supplied  by  the  Gospel  narrative 
distributes  itself  naturally  under  the  heads  of  (1)  the 
preparation,  (2)  the  ministry,  and  (3)  the  consum- 
a  o  tn       niation.    For  the  first  twelve  or  thir- 
*  of  the      *'®®^  years  of  Jesus'  life   nothing    is 
'*I«ife. "    recorded  except  the  striking   circum- 
stances connected  with  his  birth,  and 
a  general  statement   of   his   remarkable   growth. 
Similarly  for  his  youth,  about  seventeen  years  and 
a  half,  there  is  recorded  only  the  single  incident,  at 
its  beginning,  of  his  conversation  with  the  doctors 
in  the  temple.    Anything  like  continuous  narrative 
begins  only  with  the  public  ministry,  in,  say,  De- 
cember, 26  A.D.    This  narrative  falls  naturally  into 
four  parts  which  may  perhaps  be  distinguished  as 

*  Ramsay,  Sanday,  and  Turner  prefer  29  a.d.  for  the  date 
of  the  crucifixion.  Turner's  dates  are:  birth,  7-6  b.c; 
baptism,  26  a.d.;  ministry,  between  two  and  three  years; 
death,  29  a.d.  Sanday 's  dates  are:  birth.  — ;  baptism, 
late  26  a.d.;  ministry,  two  and  a  half  years;  death,  29  a.d. 
Ramsay's  dates  are:  birth,  autumn,  6  b.c;  baptism,  early 
in  26  A.D.;   ministry,  three  years  and  some  months;   death, 
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(9)  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  forty  days,  from 
December,  26  to  February,  27;  (b)  the  Judean 
ministry^  covering  about  ten  months,  from  Feb.,  27 
to  Dec.,  27;  (c)  the  Galilean  ministry,  covering  about 
t«ipnty-two  months,  from  Dec.,  27  to  Sept.,  29; 
.jMhe  last  journeys  to  Jerusalem,  covering  some 
fix  months,  from  Sept.,  29  to  the  Passover  of  (Apr.) 
3D.  The  events  of  this  final  Passover  season,  the 
narrative  of  which  becomes  so  detailed  and  predse 
that  the  occurrences  from  day  to  day  are  noted, 
oonctitute,  along  with  their  sequences,  what  is  here 
called  "  the  consummation."  They  include  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the 
crucifixion  itself,  and  the  manifestations  which  he 
cave  of  himself  after  his  death  up  to  his  ascension. 
So  preponderating  was  the  interest  which  the  re- 
porters took  in  this  portion  of  the  "  life  of  Christ," 
that  is  to  say,  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  that 
ibout  a  third  of  their  whole  narrative  is  devoted 
to  it.  The  ministry  which  leads  up  to  it  is  also, 
bowp\-er.  full  of  incident.  What  is  here  called  "  the 
{ipinnning  of  the  Gospel  "  gives,  no  doubt,  only 
'bf  accounts  of  Jesus'  baptism  and  temptation. 
(>n!y  meager  information  is  given  also,  and  that  by 
John  alone,  of  the  occurrences  of  the  first  ten  months 
ifter  his  public  appearance,  the  scene  of  which  lay 
ikainly  in  Judea.  With  the  beginning  of  the  min- 
istry in  Galilee,  however,  with  which  alone  the 
S>'Tioptic  Gospels  concern  themselves,  incidents  be- 
come numeroas.  Capernaum  now  becomes  Jesus' 
home  for  almost  two  full  years;  and  no  less  than 
^izht  periods  of  sojourn  there  with  intervening  cii^ 
rdics  iroing  out  from  it  as  a  center  can  be  traced. 
Wfc#*n  the  object  of  this  ministry  had  been  accom- 
piiAhf<i  J<>sus  finally  withdraws  from  Galilee  and 
biirp^<<eM  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  follow- 
er? for  the  death  he  had  come  into  the  world  to 
icrompU<(h:  and  thLs  he  then  brings  about  in  the 
manner  which  best  subserves  his  puri>06e. 

Into  the  substance  of  Jesus'  ministry  it  is  not 

pojsible  to  enter  here.     Let  it  only  be  observed 

that  it  is  properly  called  a  ministry. 

4.  The      He  liimself  testified  tliat  he  came  not 

^Tj~®      to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister, 

and  he  ad(le<l  that  this  ministry  was 

fulfiUed  in  his  giving  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many. 

In  nr her  words,  the  main  object  of  his  work  was  to 

Liv  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  his 

iViood.     $ul>sidiary  to  this  was  his  purpose  to  make 

r«ialiy  known  to  mon  the  true  nature  of  the  king- 

^om  of  God,  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  advent  in 

tL^ir  hrarts,  and  above  all,  to  attach  them  by  faith 

:o  his  pemon  as  the  founder  and  consummator  of 

*he  kingdom.     Ilis  ministry  involved,  therefore,  a 

nr>ri.«tant  presentation  of  himself  to  the  people  as 

'iir  promUeiJ  One,  in  and  by  whom  the  kingdom 

'i  •  ivl  was  to  be  established,  a  steady  "  campaign 

'd  instnirtion  "  as  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 

»bch  he  came  to  found,   and    a   watchful  con- 

■  rril  of  thi:  forces  which  were  making  for  his  de- 

'trjction,  until,  his  work  of  preparation  being  ended, 

^  was  reafly  to  complete  it  by  offering  himself 

'ip.    The  propress  of  his  ministry  is  governed  by 

tb»  interplay  of  these  motives.     It  has  been  broadly 

dtffrihijted  into  a  year  of   obscurity,    a   year   of 

pcip-ilar  favor,  and  a  year  of  opposition;    and  if 


these  designations  are  understood  to  have  only  a 
relative  applicability,  they  may  be  accepted  aa  gen- 
erally describing  from  the  outside  the  development 
of  the  ministry.  Beginning  first  in  Judea  Jesua 
spent  some  ten  months  in  attaching  to  himself  his 
&ret  disciples,  and  with  apparent  fruitlessness  pro- 
claiming the  kingdom  at  the  center  of  national  life. 
Then,  moving  north  to  Galilee,  he  quickly  won  the 
ear  of  the  people  and  carried  them  to  the  height 
of  their  present  receptivity;  whereupon,  breaking 
from  them,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  more  precise 
instruction  of  the  chosen  band  he  had  gathered 
about  him  to  be  the  nucleus  of  his  Chiu-ch.  The 
Galilean  ministry  thus  divides  into  two  parts,  marked 
respectively  by  more  popular  and  more  intimate 
teaching.  The  line  of  division  falls  at  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which,  as  mark- 
ing a  crisis  in  the  ministry,  is  recorded  by  all  four 
evangelists,  and  is  the  only  miracle  which  has  re- 
ceived this  fourfold  record.  Prior  to  this  point, 
Jesus'  work  had  been  one  of  gathering  disciples; 
subsequently  to  it,  it  was  a  work  of  instructing  and 
sifting  the  disciples  whom  he  had  gathered.  The 
end  of  the  Galilean  ministry  is  marked  by  the  con- 
fession of  Peter  and  the  transfiguration,  and  after 
it  nothing  remained  but  the  preparation  of  the 
chosen  disciples  for  the  death,  which  was  to  close 
his  work;  and  the  consimmiation  of  his  mission  in 
his  death  and  rising  again. 

The  instruments  by  which  Jesus  carried  out  his 
ministry  were  two,  teaching  and  miracles.  In  both 
alike  he  manifested  his  deity.  Wher- 
6.  Instru-  gy^p  jjg  went  the  supernatural  was 
tiT'^Min  present  in  word  and  deed.  His  teach- 
imtTY  '  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  authority.  In  its  in- 
sight and  foresight  it  was  as  super- 
natural as  the  miracles  themselves;  the  hearts  of 
men  and  the  future  lay  as  open  before  him  as  the 
forces  of  nature  lay  under  his  control;  all  that  the 
Father  knows  he  knew  also,  and  he  alone  was  the 
channel  of  the  revelation  of  it  to  men.  The  power  of 
his  **  But  I  say  imto  you  "  was  as  manifest  as  that 
of  his  compelling  "  Arise  and  walk."  The  theme 
of  his  teaching  was  the  kingdom  of  God  and  him- 
self as  its  divine  founder  and  king.  Its  form  ran 
all  the  way  from  crisp  gnomic  sayings  and  brief 
comparisons  to  elaborate  parables  and  profound 
spiritual  discussions  in  which  the  deep  things  of 
God  are  laid  bare  in  simple,  searching  words.  The 
purport  of  his  miracles  was  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  already  present  in  its  King.  Their  num- 
ber is  perhaps  usually  greatly  tmderestimated.  It 
is  true  that  only  about  thirty  or  forty  are  actually 
recorded.  But  these  are  recorded  only  as  speci- 
mens, and  as  such  they  represent  all  classes.  Mir- 
acles of  healing  form  the  preponderant  class;  but 
there  are  also  exorcisms,  nature-miracles,  raisings 
of  the  deafl.  Besides  these  recorded  miracles,  how- 
ever, there  are  frequent  general  statements  of 
abounding  miraculous  manifestations.  For  a  time 
disease  and  death  must  have  been  almost  banished 
from  the  land.  The  country  was  thoroughly 
aroused  and  filled  with  wonder.  In  the  midst  of 
this  universal  excitement — when  the  people  were 
ready  to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  king — 
he  withdrew  himself  from  them,  and  throwing  his 
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cirouito  far  afield,  beyond  the  bruit  and  uproar,  ad- 
dresaed  himself  to  preparing  his  chosen  companions 
for  his  great  sacrifice — first  leading  them  in  the  so- 
called  "  Later  Galilean  ministry  "  (from  the  feed- 
ing of  the  5,000  to  the  confession  at  Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi)  to  a  better  apprehension  of  the  majesty  of 
his  person  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  kingdom  he  came  to  found,  as  consisting  not 
in  meat  and  drink  but  in  righteousness;  and  then, 
in  the  so-called  ''  Persean  ministry  "  (from  the  con- 
fession at  Gssarea  Philippi  to  the  final  arrival  at 
Jerusalem)  specifically  preparing  them  for  his  death 
and  resurrection.  Thus  he  walked  straightforward 
in  the  path  he  had  chosen,  and  his  choice  of  which 
is  already  made  clear  in  the  account  of  his  tempta- 
tion, set  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  career;  and 
in  his  own  good  time  and  way — in  the  end  forcing 
the  hand  of  his  opponents  to  secure  that  he  should 
die  at  the  Passover — shed  his  blood  as  the  blood 
of  the  new  covenant  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  Having  power  thus  to  lay  down  his  life,  he 
had  power  also  to  take  it  again,  and  in  due  time  he 
rose  again  from  the  dead  and  ascended  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  leaving  behind  him 
his  promise  to  come  again  in  his  glory,  to  perfect 
the  kingdom  he  had  inaugurated. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  miraculous  life  should 
be  set  between  the  great  marvels  of  the  virgin- 
birth  and  the  resiurection  and  asoen- 
6.  The      sion.    These  can  appear  strange  only 

Virffin-  ^hen  the  intervening  life  is  looked 
^brth;  the  ^pon  as  that  of  a  merely  human  being, 

110"**"  ®°^°^®^>  °°  doubt,  not  only  with  un- 
usual qualities,  but  also  with  the  im- 
usual  favor  of  God,  yet  after  all  nothing  more  than 
human  and  therefore  presumably  entering  the 
world  like  other  human  beings,  and  at  the  end 
pa3ring  the  imiversal  debt  of  human  nature.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  evangelical  writers,  and  of 
the  entirety  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  looked 
upon  Jesus  not  as  a  merely  human  being  but  as 
God  himself  come  into  the  world  on  a  mission  of 
mercy  that  involved  the  humiliation  of  a  human 
life  and  death,  it  would  be  this  assumed  commu- 
nity with  conmion  humanity  in  mode  of  entrance 
into  and  exit  from  the  earthly  life  which  would  seem 
strange  and  incredible.  The  entrance  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory  into  the  world  could  not  but  be  super- 
natural; his  exit  from  the  world,  after  the  work 
which  he  had  imdertaken  had  been  performed, 
could  not  fail  to  bear  the  stamp  of  triumph.  There 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
narratives  at  these  points,  beyond  the  anti-supcr- 
naturalistic  instinct  which  strives  consciously  or 
imconsciously  to  naturaliase  the  whole  evangelical 
narrative.  The  "  infancy  chapters  "  of  Luke  are 
demonstrably  from  Luke's  own  hand,  bear  evident 
traces  of  having  been  derived  from  trustworthy 
sources  of  information,  and  possess  all  the  author- 
ity which  attaches  to  the  communications  of  a  his- 
torian who  evinces  himself  sober,  careful,  and 
exact,  by  every  historical  test.  The  parallel  chap- 
ters of  Matthew,  while  obviously  independent  of 
those  of  Luke — recording  in  common  with  them 
not  a  single  incident  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the 
virgin-birth — are  thoroughly  at  one  with  them  in 


the  main  fact,  and  in  the  incidents  they  record  fit 
with  remarkable  completeness  into  the  interstices  of 
Luke's  narrative.  Similarly,  the  narratives  of  the 
resurrection,  full  of  diversity  in  details  as  they  are, 
and  raising  repeated  pussling  questions  of  order  and 
arrangement,  yet  not  only  bear  consentient  testi- 
mony to  all  the  main  facts,  but  fit  into  one  an- 
other so  as  to  create  a  consistent  narrative — which 
has  moreover  the  support  of  the  contemporary 
testimony  of  Paul.  The  persistent  attempts  to 
explain  away  the  facts  so  witnessed  or  to  substi- 
tute for  the  account  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  give  of  them  some  more  plausible  explana- 
tion, as  the  natuoalistic  mind  estimates  plausibility, 
are  all  wrecked  on  the  directness,  precision,  and 
copiousness  of  the  testimony;  and  on  the  great 
effects  which  have  flowed  from  this  fact  in  the  rev- 
olution wrought  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves,  and  in  the  revolution  wrought 
through  their  preaching  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
life  and  history  of  the  world.  The  entire  history 
of  the  world  for  2,000  years  is  the  warranty  of  the 
reality  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  the 
forces  were  let  loose  which  have  created  it.  ''  Unique 
spiritual  effects,"  it  has  been  remarked,  with  great 
reasonableness,  "  require  a  imique  spiritual  cause; 
and  we  shall  never  imderstand  the  full  significance 
of  the  cause,  if  we  begin  by  denying  or  minimizing 
its  uniqueness." 

For  details  see  the  separate  articles  on  the  several 
distinct  topics,  e.g.,  Christologt;  Gospels;  Mir- 
acles; Parables;  Resurrection;  Viroix-birth. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

B.  I.  liimitation  of  the  Field:  The  means  of  wri- 
ting a  satisfactory  life  of  Christ  have  never  existed. 
From  the  outset  what  the  Church  attempted  was 
no  more  than  the  story  of  Jesus  covering  a  twelve- 
month. Even  in  this  its  object  was  not  historical 
but  apologetic.  There  exists  a  bare  mention  by  a 
few  secular  writers  of  110-120  a.d.  of  the  origin  of 
the  obnoxious  "  Christians."  Pliny,  the  earliest 
(112  A.D.),  merely  describes  the  sect.  Tacitus,  an 
accurate  historian,  c.  115  a.d.,  dates  its  rise  from 
the  execution  of  "  Christus  "  by  Pilate,  procurator 
of  Judea  under  Tiberius.  Secular  writers  have  no 
more  to  tell.  They  would  have  been  compelled  to 
refer  inquirers  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
sect  itself.  Now  even  the  latest  of  our  four  Gos- 
pels can  be  traced  in  some  form  by  its  use  in  or- 
thodox, heretical,  and  even  anti-Christian  writers, 
to  about  the  same  period;  so  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  historical  investigator  resolves  itself 
into  a  valuation  and  comparison  of  the  writings 
preserved  by  the  Church  itself,  in  the  interest  of  its 
own  defense  and  edification. 

n.  The  Souroes:  The  story  of  Jesus  included 
what  was  needful  for  the  uses  of  the  Church.  For- 
tunately the  severest  tests  known  to  the  science  of 
literary  and  historical  criticism  leave  the  Church 
in  possession  of  two  groups  of  writings  which  cir- 
culated in  Christian  conventicles  50-100  a.d.  These 
are  (1)  apostolic  letters,  homilies  and  **  prophe- 
cies," writings  directly  addressed  to  the  edification 
of  particular  churches;  and  (2)  etiological  nar- 
ratives, purporting  to  give  account  of  Christian 
origins. 
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Of  theee  sources  the  former  contain  from  the 

uture  of  the  case  but  slight  and  incidental  allusion 

to  the  tradition;  but  for  the  very  rea- 

*\2?*     son  that  no  effort  is  made  to  prove  a 

J^liJJJ^  case,  the  readers  being  merely  re- 
minded of  generally  accepted  facts, 
this  testiznony,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  far  greater 
Takie  than  apologetic  narrative.  Moreover,  the 
Ducleufl  of  this  group  consists  of  extensive  "  epis- 
tles "  by  a  known  author  addressed  at  a  fixed  date 
to  definite  localities  critically  authenticated,  and 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years  earlier  in  date  than  the 
loooymous  narratives.  It  is  needless,  in  view  of 
this,  to  explain  why  the  historical  critic  takes  his 
lUnd  primarily  at  the  situation  of  belief  and  prao- 
tiK  indirectly  revealed  by  the  great  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, employing  them  as  a  standard.  The  minor 
elements  of  this  group,  disputed  letters  of  Paul, 
kter  and  doubtful  writings  attributed  to  Peter, 
John,  James  and  Jude  add  little  in  any  event  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  as  it  existed  in  Corinth 
f.  55  A.D.  derivable  from  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  alone. 

The  narrative  writings  (2)  are  four  in  number,  all 
anonymous,  none  earlier  than  65  a.d.,  the  latest,  at- 
tributed in  veiled  language,  in  a  subsequently  at- 
tached appendix,  to  the  Apostle  John 
not  earlier  than  98  a.d.    They  show  a 
large  degree   of   mutual  dependence, 
but  certainly  have  no  mere  partial  presentation  in 
mind.     Each  aims  to  furnish  to  its  respective  re- 
pon  "  the  Gospel  **  as  locally  understood  inclusive 
of  all  essential  features.     Not  in  the  case  of  Mark, 
•dmittedly  representing  the  tradition  as  it  circu- 
lated at  Rome,  nor  even  in  the  case  of  John,  repre- 
Knting  that  of  proconsular  Asia,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  the  writer  intended  merely  to  supplement  cer- 
tain standard  authorities  already  current.     Just  as 
Mark  represents  **  the  Gospel  "  as  understood  in 
Rome,  one  of  the  two  chief  Pauline  centers,  and 
John  that  of  Ephesus,  the  other,  so  the  double 
vork  attributed  to  Luke,  whom  tradition  declared 
of  Antiochian  parentage,  represents  '*  the  Gospel  " 
■  Luke  i.  4)  as  understood  in  "  Syria  and  Cilicia  " 
i.Vcts  XV.  23;    Gal.  i.  21);    while  southern  Syria, 
vhoee  historic  relations  are  with  Egypt,  seems  to 
he  represented  by  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Mat- 
thew.    Critical  examination  shows  these  four  Gos- 
pels to  be  largely  interdependent  so  that  practically 
the  m-hole  of  Mark  has  been  transcribed  to  form 
the  narrati\'e  outline  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke 
while  John  shoit's  dependence  on  all  three.     Yet 
in  each  there  persists  a  significant  local  type.   Both 
Ssrrian  gospels,  besides  the  conspicuous  Mark  ele- 
ns^nt.  make  large  use  of  a  factor  absent  from  gofi- 
;*■!*  of  the  Pauline  or  Greco- Roman  field,  that  of 
th^  coamiandments  of  Jesus.     This  factor  (Q)  de- 
termines the  very  nature  of  Matthew,  whose  whole 
mimon  is  to  teach  men  *'  to  observe  all  things 
vhstsoever  I  commanded  you  **  (Matt,  xxviii.  20). 
Luke's  drafts  from  this  same  "  teaching  ''  source 
v^  only  eecond  in  extent  to  his  extracts  from  Mark, 
lod  are  transcribed  with  much  greater  exactness. 
H*  adds,  however,  quite  a  Ixxly  of  narrative  not 
umI   by    ^latthew,    including    his    whole    second 
"*reatiie,"  and  by  such  additions,  as  well  as  the 
VI-— 11 


treatment  of  material,  generally  approximates  more 
nearly  than  Matthew  to  Mark's  idea  of  ''  the  Gos- 
pel ''  as  the  whole  drama  of  Jesus'  career  (Acts 
i.  1).  The  motive  of  the  Ephesian  Gospel  is  dliffer- 
ent.  While  in  form  largely  composed  of  dialogue, 
often  tending  to  monologue  (iii.  1-21),  it  does  not 
aim  to  transmit  **  commandments  of  the  Lord." 
Its  discourses  are  controversial  expositions  of  the 
great  Pauline  doctrines  of  new  birth,  life  in  the 
Spirit,  etc.  Nor  does  the  author  aim  at  history. 
The  "  works  "  he  relates  are  seven  symbolic  "  signs  " 
"  manifesting  the  glory  "  of  the  incarnate  Logos. 
The  explicit  aim  is  to  produce  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  and  thus  convey  that  mys- 
tical ''  life  "  which  is  the  essence  of  Pauline  religion 
(John  XX.  31;   cf.  Gal.  ii.  20). 

The  great  Pauline  Epistles  recall  the  conditions  out 
of  which  the  Greek  Ciospels  have  grown.  They  re- 
o  mv  produce  notonly  Paul's  own  conception 
Pauline  ^^  "  ^^®  Gospel  "  including  an  outline 
Oospel.  ^^  ^^®  story,  but  certain  fundamental 
differences  between  Paul  and  the  older 
apostles,  which  in  some  degree  correspond  to  and 
explain  the  persistent  differences  of  type  in  the 
Greco-Roman  and  the  Syrian  tradition.  Paul  was 
both  unable,  and  of  principle  unwilling,  to  com- 
pete with  those  who  claimed  to  report  acts  and  ut- 
terances of  the  Lord  from  their  own  observation. 
Even  had  he  known  a  flesh  and  blood  Messiah, 
such  a  Messiah,  were  it  even  the  earthly  Jesus 
himself,  he  would  know  no  more  (II  Cor.  v.  16), 
because  since  his  experience  in  conversion,  re- 
demption had  lost  all  interest  save  as  a  spiritual 
experience  beginning  in  the  individual  soul.  His 
own  hopeless  struggle  for  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  on  which  participation  in  the  Messianic  age,  the 
rabbinic  "  world  to  come,"  was  in  his  view  condi- 
tioned, had  issued  in  a  moral  death,  from  which  he 
had  been  raised  by  vision  of  the  risen  Lord  of 
Stephen  and  of  many  another  Christian  martyr. 
Dawning  faith  in  the  crucified  Messiah  of  the  pub- 
licans and  sinners,  outcasts  from  synagogue  ortho- 
doxy, had  brought  to  him  not  merely  hope  of  a 
forgiveness  without  the  works  of  the  law,  but  an 
experience  similar  to  that  he  witnessed  in  them, 
though  of  loftier  moral  type,  an  influx  of  life  and 
power  from  "  the  spirit."  The  starting-point  of 
everything  was  to  Paul  the  risen,  glorified  Christ, 
giver  of  the  Spirit.  He  had  been  revealed  as  the 
Son  of  God  with  power  by  the  resurrection  (Rom. 
i.  4).  This  inward  experience  made  Paul  an  apos- 
tle (Gal.  i.  16)  and  gave  him  his  message.  C!k)nfer- 
ence  with  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  was 
not  needful  to  prepare  him  to  preach  it  (Gal.  i.  16- 
17).  And  yet  without  the  safe  anchor  of  connec- 
tion with  the  historic  Jesus,  this  doctrine  of  a  spiri- 
tual Christ  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  vagaries. 
From  wliat  it  actually  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
docetic  Cinostics  (see  Docetism),  and  of  ultra  Paul- 
inists  like  Marcion  (q.v.).  it  seems  that  it  would 
soon  be  assimilated  in  the  hands  of  Greek  converts 
to  the  myths  of  the  redeemer-gods  (theai  sOUres), 
who,  incarnate  in  the  form  of  demigods,  or  as  in- 
visible eons,  "  powers."  or  "  emanations,"  were 
held  to  participate?  in  the  life  of  men.  The  whole 
ethical  content  uf  Paul's  religion  of  the  Spirit  was 
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dependent  on  the  identification  of  this  Spirit,  whose 
manifestations  formed  the  basis  of  all  church  life 
with  "  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  Rigidly 
his  converts  must  be  disciplined  in  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  spectacular  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  ''  mir- 
acles," "  tongues,"  "  prophecies,"  to  the  "  abi- 
ding," the  moral  (I  Cor.  xiii.). 

It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  Paul,  three 

years  after  his  conversion,  going  up  to  Jerusalem 

to    '*  become   acquainted    with    Peter, "    literally 

"  to  hear  his  story  "  (Gal.  i.  18).     From  that  Pe- 

trine  story  must  have  come  many  an 

^^77*       allusion   in    Paul's    letters   to   Jesus' 

^^^        teachings  (I  Thess.  iv.  15;   I  Cor.  vii. 

Oharaoter.  1^»  ^^-  ^^)'  *^^  purity  of  his  life  (II  Cor. 

V.  21),  the  tragedy  of  his  betra3ral  and 
death  (I  Cor.  xi.  23),  the  manifestations  of  his  res- 
urrection glory  (I  Cor.  xv.  3-7).  From  it  came  cer- 
tainly the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  (I  Cor.  xi. 
23-25;  see  below,  II.,  §  8),  but  not  that  of  baptism 
(I  Cor.  i.  17).  Moreover,  if  it  related,  as  may  surely 
be  assumed,  marvels  of  healing  and  exorcism  out- 
shining those  of  the  ''  strolling  Jews,  exorcists 
and  even  the  ''  gifts  of  healing  "  and  ''  miracles 
boasted  in  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xii.  28-29),  it  is 
somewhat  significant  that  Paul  ignores  this  whole 
element,  large  as  it  looms  on  the  pages  of  Mark. 
Ultimately  in  the  latest  of  the  undisputed  epistles 
Paul  states  the  essence  of  his  Gospel  in  a  "  nut- 
shell"  (Phil.  ii.  4-11;  cf.  Mark.  x.  42-45).  Such 
is  Paul's  messianism,  the  starting-point  of  which 
is  the  glorified  one  of  his  vision,  but  in  its  backward 
look  almost  overleaps  the  earthly  career  as  a  mere 
episode,  a  period  of  "  humiliation,"  in  the  great 
economy  of  God,  with  whom  this  second  Adam 
had  enjoyed  the  riches  of  heaven  (II  Cor.  viii.  9) 
before  the  first  Adam  walked  in  Paradise.  Essen- 
tially and  fundamentally  Paul's  Gospel  is  an  in- 
carnation doctrine,  closely  allied  in  its  sacraments, 
its  aspiration  to  life  by  mystic  union  with  Christ 
and  God  in  the  Spirit,  and  even  in  its  terminology, 
with  Greek  and  Oriental  mystery  religion.  Its 
ROteriology  recalls  the  avatar  doctrine  of  the  re- 
deemer-gods (see  Hinduism).  That  which  gives 
it  power  to  assimilate  rather  than  be  assimilated 
in  the  maelstrom  of  intermingling  religious  ideals, 
is  its  ethical  root  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
historic  Jesus. 

It  can  not  be  too  emphatically  insisted  that  the 
gospel  of  Peter  was  essentially,  in  its  starting-point, 
and  in  religious  value,  identical  with  that  of  Paul 
(1  Cor.  XV.  11;  Gal.  ii.  2,  6-8, 15-16).     It  also  did  not 

start  from  the  story  of  the  ministry, 
•b'-Zi  but  from  the  resurrection  (Acts  iv. 
Gospel      ^  ^'     ^^  rested  upon  an  expenence  of 

PetPF  only  less  profoundly  etliical  than 
Paul,  a  rescue  by  the  felt  presence  of  the  risen 
('hribt  from  the  abyss  of  moral  agony.  The  four 
canonical  Gospels  have  uniformly  canceled  the 
story  of  this  fundamental  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Cliri^tinn  religion  in  favor  of  more  concrete, 
more  tanjrible  and  marvelous  tales  of  the  empty 
tomb  and  reappearances  of  Jesus  in  palpable  form. 
Not  a  trace  of  this  appears  in  Paul.  His  account 
of  the  tradition  of  the  resurrection  appearances  is 
unassailable,  and  certainly  complete.    It  puts  his 


own  experience  in  line  with  Peter's,  and  coincides 
with  the  remnants  and  allusions  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative of  how  first  of  all  "  the  Lord  appejued  to 
Simon  "  (Luke  xxiv.  34).  Many  traces  of  this  in- 
itial vision  of  Peter  exist  in  the  canonical  story 
itself  (Mark  xiv.  28,  xvi.  1,  cf.  ix.  2-10),  in  addi- 
tions to  it  (John  xxi.  1-13),  in  extr&-canonical  frag- 
ments (Gospel  of  Peter,  end),  and  above  all  in  the 
recorded  prayer  of  Jesus  for  the  ''  turning  again  " 
of  Simon  (Luke  xxii.  32).  These  amply  corrobo- 
rate the  statement  of  Paul  that  the  first  ''  appear- 
ance "  was  "  to  Simon,"  and  establish  the  essential 
justice  of  the  tradition  which  explains  the  name 
of  ''  Cephas  "  or  "  Peter  "  ("  Rock  ")  as  given  be- 
cause the  Church  owed  its  foundation  to  the  new- 
bom  faith  of  this  disciple.  Because  Peter  in  Gali- 
lee rallied  his  "  brethren  "  with  the  assurance  of 
his  experience  of  a  manifestation  of  Jesus  in  glory, 
Christianity  became  a  religion.  What  was — what 
is  the  experience  of  the  presence  of  the  risen  Christ? 
This  is  not  a  problem  of  history  but  of  religious 
psychology.  With  Peter's  experience,  soon  re- 
peated in  that  of  his  ''  brethren,"  of  500  at  once, 
of  Pentecost,  of  James,  of  Paul  (I  Cot.  xv.  3-^) 
"  the  Gospel "  began  its  career.  It  was  essen- 
tially the  story  of  the  resurrection  as  a  message  of 
redemption  (II  CJor.  v.  19-21).  The  psychological 
phenomenon,  vital  as  it  is  in  the  spiritual  history 
of  the  race,  falls  from  its  very  natiu«  outside  the 
limits  of  this  discussion;  yet  it  alone  accounts  for 
the  preservation  of  the  implied  story  of  Jesus'  pre- 
vious career. 

In  Peter's  case  as  in  Paul's  this  starting-point 
was  the  resurrection.  But  that  which  tradition 
reports  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  Hiti.  ecd.j  III.,xxxix. 
15)  of  the  nature  of  Peter's  preaching  is  that  which 
could  be  anticipated  from  all  known  of  his  past. 
To  Peter  the  remembrance  of  Jesus'  earthly 
g  _  career  would  not  be,  as  to  Paul,  a 

Oharaoter  ^^^  episode  in  the  eternal  plan  of  re- 
'  demption,  an  avatar  of  God's  redeem- 
ing Spirit  suffering  humiliation  and  death.  It 
would  be  a  priceless  jewel  of  personal  recollections 
filled  with  foregleams  of  the  later  glorification. 
Peter's  Christology  would  be  fimdamentally  not 
an  incarnation  doctrine,  but  just  as  it  is  actually 
found  in  the  Petrine  speeches  of  Acts  (ii.  32-36, 
iii.  18-23,  26)  an  apotheosis  doctrine.  An  early 
source  even  sketches  the  outline  of  Peter's  story. 
It  "  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  baptism  which 
John  preached;  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power;  who 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were 
oppressed  of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him." 
From  this  point  it  passes  immediately  to  the  story 
of  the  crucifixion  in  Jerusalem  and  the  witness  to 
the  resurrection  (Acts  x.  37-41).  The  correspond- 
ence of  this  outline  with  the  outline  of  that  Gospel 
(Mark)  which  tradition  declares  to  be  foimded  on 
Peter's  narrative,  is  a  phenomenon  of  great  signifir 
cance.  Disregarding  the  portions  elaborated  in 
the  Pauline  interest,  which  show  connection  at 
many  points  with  Q  and  perhaps  also  with  the 
"  special  source  "  of  Luke,  and  taking  only  the  un- 
derlying narrative,  three  essential  data  appear  in 
Mark:  (1)  the  b^inniDgs  in  Galilee  after  the  bap- 
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tim  of  John,  induding  the  healings  which  center 
in  Capernaum,  and  in  fact  at  tbs  very  door  of 
Peter's  house  (Mark  i.  15-39,  ii.  1-22,  iv.  35,  v. 
43);  (2)  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  interpreted  by 
Peter  as  a  Messianic  enterprise  (Mark  viii.  27  sqq., 
XL  15  sqq.);  (3)  the  night  of  betrayal  (cf.  I  (3or. 
XL  23) »  the  crudfizion  and  resurrection  (Mark  xiv. 
16).     In  all  these  Peter's  figure  is  central. 

Two  unavoidable  inferences  from  what  Paul  has 
ihown  of  Peter's  Gospel  confirm  the  tradition  which 
eonnects  the  story  of  Jesus  with  him.  (1)  With- 
oat  the  impression  of  an  extraordinary  personality 
and  an  extraordinary  career,  the  ini- 
tial experience  of  Peter,  echoed  in 
that  of  his  brethren  and  of  Paul  (I  Cor. 
XT.  ^11),  the  true  foundation  experience  of  the 
Churdi,  could  never  have  occurred.  (2)  Having 
occurred,  all  Peter's  remembered  intercourse  with 
Jesus  would  be  shot  through  with  transfiguring 
riys  from  the  later  vision  of  his  heavenly  glory. 
Tbe  process  is  artlessly  acknowledged  in  the  case 
of  the  so-called  triumphal  entry  in  John  xii.  16. 
What  proved  Jesus  to  have  been  the  Christ  whose 
coming  to  establish  his  kingdom  only  awaits  Israel's 
rffientanoe  (Acts  iii.  19-26) — ^this  formed  the  sub- 
«tanee  of  Peter's  story. 

Turning  to  the  second  and  later  group  of  sources, 
the  fourfold  tradition,  the  four  canonical  Gospels 
in  their  fundamental  character  may  fairly  be  com- 
pared with  the  four  tendencies  so  distinctly  marked 
by  Paul  among  the  Corinthian  believ- 

•;J[^^    ers  of  55  a.d.    The   Roman  Gospel 

Ephesian  (John)  those  "  of  Apollos," 
tbe  Antiochian  (Luke — Acts),  those  "of  Cephas," 
the  Palestinian  (Matthew)  those  *'  of  Christ."  Mark 
anr]  John  are  both  Pauline  in  the  sense  of  making 
faith  in  the  person  of  Christ  essential  rather  than 
obedience  to  precept.  But  in  Mark  it  is  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  Paulinism  which  is  presented.  It  ap- 
pears with  the  same  crudity  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  and  brusqueness  in  repudiation  of  Jewish 
scruples,  which  calls  forth  Paul's  rebuke  of  his  too 
DBConsiderate  adherents  in  Corinth. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  systematically  idealizes  the 
rnditton  both  of  "  sayings  "  and  "  doings  "  for 
the  inculcation  of  a  Christology  now  openly  allic<l 

to  the  Logos  philosophy  of  Ephesus 

*^^2^  ^^^    Alexandria.       Dififerences    exi>t 

John       ATOong  critics  as  to  its  authorship,  but 

comparatively  none  as  to  its  specula- 
tive ftnd  theological  character.  Its  slender  modicum 
if  underlying  historic  tradition  can  be  employe<l 
only  with  utmost  critical  caution  to  criticize  or 
supplement  the  Petrino  story  in  ii  few  details,  so 
completely  has  it  been  volatilized  in  the  domi- 
nant interest  of  presenting  Christological  theor}'. 
.Mming  only  to  depict  the  drama  of  the  incarnate 
Logos,  thu  Gospel  takes  indeed  the  foremost  rank 
M  a  source  for  the  later  history  of  Pauline  Chris- 
tolqgr,  but  is  almost  unusable  for  the  history  of 
J«iis  of  Nazareth. 

The  two  Gospels  assigned  respectively  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  Antioch  have  much  in  common  after  the 
■ubtmction  of  Mark.  They  do  not,  with  Paul, 
Vark  and  John,  ignore  tbe  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus 


(cf.  Rom.  i.  3-4  with  Mark  xii.  25-37;  John  vii.  40- 
43),  but  prefix  independently  to  the  Petrine  narra- 
tive two  genealogies,  followed  by  accounts  of  Jesus' 
10  MaI  n^w^c^ous  birth  and  childhood.  The 
thewand  P^^^^**^*  though  mutually  exclu- 
John.  ^^^f  ^^  really  ancient  attempts  to 
justify  the  tradition  alluded  to  by  Paul 
(Rom.  i.  3),  which  possibly  had  some  foundation 
in  the  claims  of  Jesus'  family.  The  stories  of  the 
virgin-birth  are  equally  inconsistent  with  one  an- 
other, and  merely  seek  in  a  crude  way  to  adjust 
the  Jewish-Christian  doctrine  of  the  pedigrees 
(Jesus  the  Christ  as  son  of  David)  to  the  Greek  or 
Pauline  incarnation  doctrine.  These  also  have 
significance  for  the  history  of  Christological  doc- 
trine, but  not  for  the  history  of  Jesus.  The  most 
important  new  element  contributed  by  Matthew 
and  Luke  is  the  source  which  they  share  in  com- 
mon. This  was  certainly  in  its  fundamental  char- 
acter more  closely  allied  in  aim  to  Matthew  than 
to  Luke,  its  principal  object  being  not  to  narrate  the 
career  of  Jesus,  but  to  embody  his  precepts.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  those  of  Corinth  who  said  **  I  am 
of  Christ  "  meant  *'  my  conduct  is  governed  by  the 
precepts  delivered  as  from  him,"  their  later  devel- 
opment may  be  traced  in  the  combination  effected 
in  Matthew,  as  all  critics  now  admit,  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  with  that  primitive  compilation  of  Jesus' 
teachings  made  by  the  Apostle  Matthew  in  the 
tongue  of  Palestine,  to  which  Papias  refers  in  145 
A.D.  as  the  "  Logia  or  Syntagma  of  the  Dominical 
Oracles."  The  greater  leaning  of  Luke  to  narra- 
tive material,  his  less  intolerant  attitude  toward 
teachers  and  workers  of  "  lawlessness,"  and  the 
central  position  accorded  to  Peter  and  to  the  Pe- 
trine solution  of  the  great  issue  at  Antioch  in  his 
second  treatise  (Acts  xv.;  cf.  Gal.  ii.),  justify  in 
classifying  the  Antiochian  Gospel  as  corresponding 
to  those  who  declared  "  I  am  of  Cephas." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  most  invaluable 
of  all  sources  for  that  extraordinary  character  and 
career  which  through  its  influence  on  Peter  and 
Paul  has  given  rise  to  the  Christian  re- 
♦  K  *"*     ligion,    is    the    underlying    non-Mark 
-^®  .      element  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
Source.      ^Q^'   whose   relation  to  the  reported 
"  Hebrew  "   compilation    (the   Logia) 
is  as  yet  unexplained.     Unlike  the  "  wonder-lov- 
ing "  Mark,  Q  is  not  dominated  by  the  effort  to 
prove   by  accounts   of  prodigies  surrounding   his 
career  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Pauline 
sense  (Mark  i.  1),  but  aims  primarily  to  report  his 
teaching.     Even  more,   while  it  alludes  to  Jesus' 
miracles,  as  Paul  alhides  to  those  of  his  time,  it 
presents  Josus'  attitude  toward   thom  f\n  one  of 
severe   n*buk<»   of   tho   popular   cra^^ng   for   signs 
(Matt.  xii.  38  sq(|.;   Luke  xi.  29  sqq.)  as  well  as  of 
the  suggestion  that  he  might  violate  by  his  human 
will  the  divine  order  of  the  world  (Matt.  iv.  3-7; 
Luke  iv.  3,  4,  9-12).    This  aim,  and  this  relative 
independence   of   Pauline   Christology  qualify   Q, 
fragmentary  as  it  Is,  for  use  as  a  corrective  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Petrine  tradition,  much  as  the  Pauline 
epistles  have  been  used  in  relation  to  the  fourfold 
narrative. 
The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  sources  in  their 
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nature  and  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to 
doctrinal  development  in  the  Church  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  indispensable  to  every  serious-minded  mod- 
em student  of  the  subject.  The  har- 
12.  KesxLlts  monistic  method,  satisfying  to  an  age 
of  Souroa  which  made  the  equal  value  and  error- 
Analysis,  lessness  of  all  Biblical  writings  its 
point  of  departure,  confronted  a  relar 
tively  simple  task.  Whatever  each  evangelist  said 
must  be  added  to,  or  dove-tailed  into,  the  report  of 
every  other.  Discrepancies  could  be  ignored  or  ex- 
plained away.  Variant  forms  could  be  attached 
one  after  the  other,  as  subsequent  similar  occur- 
rences or  repetitions.  To-day  the  comparative 
method  is  displacing  the  harmonistic.  The  more 
vital  the  subject,  the  less  can  the  truth-loving  and 
reverent  mind  be  satisfied  to  exempt  it  from  the 
most  searching  analysis  possible  under  the  methods 
of  documentary  and  historical  research.  The  re- 
sults concern  not  mere  individual  anecdotes  or  say- 
ings, but  the  traditional  story  of  Jesus  as  a  whole. 
As  already  seen,  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion do  not  deal  so  much  with  the  career  of  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth,  as  with  the  glorified  Lord, 
whom  Paul  identified  with  the  redeeming  Spirit  of 
God  (II  Cor.  iii.  17),  in  whom  he  even  sees  that 
semi-personal  wisdom  which  the  "  wisdom  "  writers 
had  presented  as  the  agency  of  God  in  creation 
(I  Cor.  viii.  6;  cf.  Prov.  viii.  22  sqq.;  Wisdom  of 
Sol.  vii.  21-30).  It  is  this  Hellenistic  incarnation 
doctrine  which  became  "  Christianity."  And  yet 
"  Christianity  "  was  saved  from  absorption  in  eclec- 
tic Gnosticism  only  by  virtue  of  the  persistence  of 
the  career  and  teaching  of  the  historic  Jesus,  the 
contribution  of  the  Syrian  t3rpe  of  Gospel  tradition, 
whose  respective  elements  "  Petrine  "  and  "  Mat- 
thean  "  fall  now  to  be  analyzed. 

It  is  true  that  Paul  was  dependent  on  Peter; 
but  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  Peter,  or  more 
exactly  those  secondary  sources  which  represent 
the  Petrine  tradition,  show  to  an  enormous  extent 
the  influence  of  Paul.  Only  the  ultimate  substra- 
tum of  narrative  in  the  Greek  Gospels  can  claim 
to  represent  the  Aramaic  story  of  the  Galilean  fish- 
erman. The  one  source  which  in  its  original  Ara- 
maic form  was  comparatively  unaffected  by  Paul- 
ine soteriology  was  the  Matthean  collection  of  the 
"  Sayings,"  which  survives  only  in  fragments  from 
a  Greek  version  utilized  by  Luke  in  connection  with 
an  otherwise  unknown  narrative  source,  and  by 
Matthew  to  complete  his  manual  of  **  command- 
ments." Even  the  Logia  must  have  started  with 
the  presupposition  of  Jesus'  superhuman  authority, 
and,  at  least  in  the  Greek  form,  applied  to  him 
the  apocalyptic  title  "  Son  of  Man  "  from  Dan. 
vii.  13. 

m.  Oritioal  Outline  ofthe  story  of  Jssns:  The 
task  here  is  to  draw  from  these  materials  a 
consistent  outline  of  Jesus'  historical  career  and 
teaching,  determining  from  these  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  the  nature  of  the  movement  which  he 
set  on  foot  "  first  in  Galilee  and  afterward  in  Jeru- 
salem." 

The  story  of  Jesus  began  "  i^ter  the  baptism 
which  John  preached . "  (On  the  infancy  chapters  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  see  above,  I.,|  10).   The  further 
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back  the  sources  are  traced  the  more  apparent  is  it 
that  the  movement  which  Jesus  inaugurated  was 
a  continuation  of  that  of  John,  from 
which  the  Church  subsequently  bor- 
rowed its  rite  of  initiation.  Great 
stress  is  laid  in  the  earliest  source  (Q) 
on  the  distinction  between  John's  as- 
cetic life,  emphasizing  his  stem  warnings  of  judg- 
ment and  wrath  to  come,  and  that  of  Jesus,  who 
came  into  the  populous  haimts  of  men  with  his 
winning  proclamation  of  forgiveness.  The  latest 
source  (John)  is  deeply  concerned  to  show  how 
void  of  all  significance  was  the  whole  Johannine 
movement,  except  as  premonitory  of  the  Gospel. 
And  yet  the  true  relation  is  evident  in  the  rever- 
ential regard  of  Jesus  for  John,  in  whose  movement 
he  saw  no  less  a  matter  than  the  great  repentance, 
to  be  effected  according  to  Scripture  **  before  the 
great  and  terrible  Day  of  Yahweh  "  (Q,  Matt.  xi. 
2-19,  xii.  41,  xxi.  32;  Luke  vii.  18-28,  31-35,  xi. 
32,  xvi.  14-16).  Equally  apparent  is  it  in  the 
fundamental  note  of  Petrine  story,  which  b^ins 
with  Jesus'  coming  into  Galilee  after  John's  arrest, 
with  an  invitation  to  the  fishermen  to  join  him  in 
gathering  men,  rescuing  the  strayed  sheep  of  the 
flock  of  Israel.  There  is  all  the  less  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  that  Jesus  had  been  himself  bap- 
tized by  John,  inasmuch  as  later  evangelists  expe- 
rience great  difficulty  in  adjusting  this  fact  to  their 
doctrine  of  Messiah's  sinlessness  (Matt.  iii.  13-15; 
Gospel  of  Hebrews,  fragment  3).*  But  the  so-called 
Prologue  of  Mark  (i.  1-13),  wherein  this  scene  is 
depicted  on  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  legend  of  the 
anointing  of  Messiah  by  Elias,  with  employment 
of  the  voice  from  heaven  of  the  transfiguration 
apocalypse  (see  below  II.  7)  does  not  belong  to  the 
basic  Petrine  tradition,  which  begins  at  verse  14 
(cf.  Acts  X.  37). 

The  real  impulse  imder  which  Jesus  took  up  the 
standard  of  the  martjrred  prophet  and  carried  it 
away  from  the  wilderness  into  the  centers  of  half- 
heathen  Galilee,   is  clearly  apparent 
-S"  35^*      ^''^"^  ^  invitation  to  the  fishermen 

Ministry  Matt.  xiii.  47),  and  kindred  utterances 
from  Q  (Matt.  ix.  35-38,  x.  6,  xviii.  12- 
14;  Luke  x.  2,  xv.  3-7).  It  is  made  even  more  im- 
mistakable  in  the  special  source  of  Luke,  in  which 
the  humanitarian  and  sociological  aspect  of  Jesus' 
work  is  strikingly  emphasized.  Synagogue  relig- 
ion under  the  domination  of  the  scribes  had  in  fact 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  **  people  of  the 
land  "  to  expect  any  "  share  in  the  world  to  come." 
The  spiritual  inheritance  of  Israel  as  a  whole  had 
been  monopolized  by  the  scribes  and  their  devout 
followers  the  Pharisees.  The  ideal  since  even  the 
times  before  the  monarchy  (Ex.  iv.  22;  Hos.  xi.  1) 
had  been  that  Israel  was  to  be  a  people  of  God's 
"  sons."  Now  none  were  allowed  to  be  so  reckoned 
who  did  not  **  do  the  will,"  as  revealed  in  the  sa- 
cred law  and  interpreted  by  the  scribes.  The  Jo- 
hannine movement  as  interpreted  by  Jesus  (Q,  Matt, 
xxi.  32 » Luke  vii.  29)  was  a  protest  against  this 

*  In  John  i.  32-34  the  baptasm  and  voice  of  adoption  be- 
come a  mere  manifestation  to  John  and  Israel.  The  Logos 
is  of  course  already  oonsoious  of  his  nature  and  mission. 
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UBurpation.  The  rite  of  baptism  itself,  foreign  as 
it  is  to  the  Mosaic  code,  and  spontaneous  in  its 
fymbolism,  justifies  this  view  of  the  movement  of 
John.  The  epithet  "  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
nen,"  flung  at  Jesus  by  his  foes  the  synagogue  au- 
thorities, the  scene  of  his  early  ministry,  the  very 
daas  in  society  to  which  he  belonged,  make  it  ap- 
parent that  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry  in 
Galilee  had  exactly  this  character  of  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  "  little  ones  "  whose  poverty  alone  would 
have  made  the  yoke  of  the  law,  ever  heavier  as  the 
■cribcs  were  making  it,  a  yoke  which  in  Peter's  words 
(Acts  XV.  7)  "  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able 
to  bear."  It  was  sociological,  and  cthico-religious. 
Jesus  did  more  than  merely  carry  on  the  baptism 
of  John.  He  renewed  John's  preaching  of  repent- 
inee  in  view  of  the  coming  kingdom,  but  instead  of 
awaiting  in  the  wilderness  those  whom  curiosity 
or  conscience  might  drive  to  him,  he 
carried  the  message  where  the  lost 
■ljacl«a.  B^^^P  o^  Israel  were  most  numerous. 
He  enlisted  the  aid  of  fishermen,  pub- 
licans, wage-earners  like  himself  to  proclaim  it.  He 
went  from  Capemaimi  to  the  towns  of  Gennesaret, 
from  Gennesaret  to  the  villages  of  Galilee.  He 
premcbed  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets.  Bap- 
tisnn  itself  was  for  the  time  being  left  behind,  since 
physical  conditions  made  it  impracticable.  The 
also  was  infinitely  bolder,  and  at  the  same 
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time  infinitely  more  hopeful  than  John's.     Fortu- 
nately much  of  it  is  preser\'ed  in  substantially  orig- 
inal form.     The  repentance  itself  of  the  sinful  was 
to  Jesus  a  proof  of  that  divine  forgiveness  for  the 
attainnient  of  which  the  repentance  had  been  de- 
manded  (Matt.  xxi.  29-32 « Luke  xv.   11 -32,  vii. 
35-dO).     He  declared   in   the   name   of  the  great 
Father.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  there  was 
sceesn   to    him,    forgiveness,  adoption,  life  in  the 
bngilom,  for  those  who  "  did  the  will  ";   not  in  the 
iiense  of  scribe  and  Pharisee,  but  by  simple  imita- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  lo\'ing  God  of  nature  (Q, 
Matt.   V.  43-48-=  Luke  vi.  27-36).     He  welcomed 
fuch  to  spiritual  brotherhood  with  himself  (Mark 
iii.  35  and  parallels).     Inward,  not  outward,  purity 
mart  made  the  condition  of  "  seeing  God  ";  and  the 
fMenop  of  the  law  simple-hearted  devotion  to  God, 
ftod  God-like  goodness  to  one's  fellow  men,  *'  even 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil."    This  was  much 
more  than  all  whole  burnt-offering  and  sacrifice. 
The  immense  effect  of  Jesus'  preaching  was  not  due 
alone  to  the  reawakening  in  the  land  of  the  voice 
of  prophetic  authority,  with  its  moral  imperative, 
thus  saith  the  Lonl  ";    but  to  certain  startling 
secompaniments,  which  at  their  first  appearance 
were  the  occasion  to  Jchus  of  one  of  his  vigils  of 
pmTr  (Mark  i.  35-39),  but  were  ultimately  wel- 
rviRicd  by  him  om  u  divine  aid  and  seal  upon  his 
prrtclamation  of  forgiveness.     His  stem  rebuke  of 
in  outcry  from  a  *'  possessed  "  person  in  the  syna- 
rr«ue   in  Capernaum  resulted   in  an   involuntary 
ex'*ci«m.     The  '*  demon  "  went   out.     In   Peter's 
hfyj»  immediately  after,  a  "  healing  "  took  place 
oTi  the  appeal  of  the  inmates  that  he  would  lay 
hand^  upon  the  patient.     Straightway  Jesus  was 
Pieced  with  the  importunities  of  the  sick  in  body 
iaH  mind,  with  the  result  that  he  appears  divided 


between  the  desire  to  give  physical  help,  and  the 
vivid  appreciation  of  the  danger  involved  of  being 
forcibly  diverted  from  his  higher  aims.  A  whole 
cycle  of  marvels  of  healing  and  exorcisms,  even  the 
subduing  of  the  demons  of  wind  and  storm,  appears 
at  this  point  of  the  Petrine  tradition.  Q,  with 
more  sobriety,  presents  Jesus'  attitude  on  the  sub- 
ject in  contrast  with  the  malignant  interpretation 
of  the  scribes.  The  "  mighty  works  "  are  the  evi- 
dence of  God's  gracious  intervention  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Satan.  Such  evidence  would  have 
led  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  to  re- 
pentance; but  to  that  hardened  generation  they 
were  simply  an  occasion  of  "  stumbling  in  him." 
In  point  of  fact  he  was  accused  by  leading  scribes 
of  collusion  with  Beelzebub. 

Before  relating  the  irrepressible  conflict  with  the 
scribes  into  which  Jesus  was  led  by  his  champion- 
ship of  the  "  people  of  the  land,"  a  few  words  must 
be  devoted  to  a  cycle  of  narratives  presented  in  du- 
plicate by  Mark  and  Matthew,  occupying  a  central 

position  in  every  one  of  the  Gospels. 

*"insr"?"  The  chief  feature  of  these  is  the  feed- 

j|^^      ing  of  the  multitude.     They  owe  their 

conspicuous  position,  as  appears  from 
the  features  on  which  they  dilate,  to  their  etiolog- 
ical significance,  as  explaining  and  defining  the 
order  of  the  church  rite  of  the  breaking  of  bread; 
and  the  very  existence  from  earliest  times  of  this 
institution,  with  its  significant  name  of  Agape  or 
Love-feast  (qq.v.;  Act^  vi.  4;  I  Cor.  xi.  20-34; 
Jude  12),  proves  the  fundamental  historicity  of  the 
tradition.  True,  Mark's  narrative  is  controlled  by 
the  idea  of  a  prodigy  outstripping  the  miracle  re- 
lated of  Ehsha  in  II  Kings  iv.  42-44,  and  the  later 
evangelists  follow  this  lead.  Still  the  original  mo- 
tive is  different.  It  inculcates  tliat  wonderful  spirit 
of  absolute  abandon  in  self-denying  service  which 
formed  one  of  the  primitive  "  gifts  of  the  Spirit  " 
(I  Cor.  xiii.  3;  Acts  ii.  44^6.  iv.  32-37),  and  which 
was  rightly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Jesus. 
The  multitude  gathered  about  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness had  hung  upon  his  words  until  the  hour  of 
the  evening  meal.  Yet  instead  of  dismissing  them 
to  find  shelter  and  food  as  they  best  could  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  as  the  disciples  urged,  Jesus 
directed  that  the  whole  stock  of  their  common  re- 
sources be  set  before  them.  He  not  merely  made 
the  multitude  thus  materially  his  guests,  but  took 
them  formally  into  the  very  circle  wherein  he  was 
himself  wont  to  act  as  house-father,  "  blessing  and 
breaking  the  bread."  The  results  in  even  a  phys- 
ical sen.se  seem  to  have  filled  his  followers  with 
amazement,  but  became  far  more  memorable  after 
Jesus  on  a  later  occasion  had  exemplified  the  same 
spirit  in  the  surrender  of  his  very  life-blood.  Paul 
is  the  witness  (I  Cor.  xi.  24)  that  on  the  night  of 
his  betrayal  Jesus  asked  the  continuance  of  this  cus- 
tom of  the  breaking  of  bread  as  a  fitting  memorial 
of  the  life  which  was  l>eing  laid  down  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  spiritually  disinherited.* 

*  In  T  Cor.  xi.  and  John  vi.  the  two  rites,  aci^pe  and  Eu- 
charint,  are  inextricably  interwoven;  for  church  practifie 
had  already  taken  thin  inevitable  course.  Hut  in  Luke 
xxiv.  35  men  who  know  nothinR  of  the  latter  recognize  the 
practiJN*  of  the  fonn«T. 
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Invasion  of  the  domain  of  synagogue  authority 
by  such  a  movement  as  that  of  the  prophet  of  Naz- 
areth could  not  fail  to  provoke  a  violent  reaction. 
This  became  apparent  first  in  the  murmurs  of  the 

Galilean   Pharisees   at   the   disregard 
^  ^^h^^*^  shown  by  his  followers  for  set  fasts, 
T,.vtllf_   ceremonial  ablutions,  and  even  for  the 

Sabbath.      Jesus    deprecated    icono- 

clasm,  but  insisted  on  the  prior  right 
of  **  the  greater  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy 
and  good  faith.''  Local  orthodoxy  was  reenforoed 
by  a  delegation  of  ''  scribes  from  Jerusalem." 
These,  when  their  imworthy  ascription  of  the  heal- 
ings wrought  **  by  the  Spirit  of  God  "  to  Beelzebub 
had  been  rebuked  by  Jesus,  openly  challenged  his 
authority  to  teach,  and  demanded  a  prophet's  au- 
thentication by  "  sign  from  heaven."  Jesus'  reply 
was  a  noble  repudiation  of  such  criteria  in  favor  of 
God-given  "  signs  of  the  times."  He  denounced 
the  usurpation  by  the  scribes  of  the  right  to  ad- 
mit to  or  exclude  from  **  sonship,"  and  their  pre- 
tensions to  be  solely  qualified  to  reveal  "  the  Fa- 
ther." Against  them  he  appealed  to  the  "  inward 
light."  He  thanked  the  infinite  **  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth  "  that  his  truth  was  not  given  to  the 
wise  and  prudent,  but  to  minds  as  simple  as  babes. 
As  representative  and  champion  of  the  **  little 
ones  "  he  even  declared  that  real  knowledge  of  the 
Father  belongs  to  him  who  has  the  filial  spirit; 
while  the  Father  reserves  to  himself  alone  the  right 
to  say  who  is  a  son  (Q,  Matt.  xi.  25-27 » Luke  x. 
21-22).* 

But  the  Jews  required  a  sign.  The  scribes  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  Whether  because  of 
popular  desertion,  or  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Antipas,  whose  secret  murder  of  John  the  Baptist 

at  Machaerus  falls  at  about  this  period 

OrieUln  ^^^'"^  ^-  ^^^'  ^'  ^^®  ^^'  31-35), 
Qalilee.  Jesus'  public  work  in  Galilee  is  from 
now  on  abruptly  broken  off.  He  re- 
mains in  hiding  on  the  northern  frontier  until,  after 
secretly  rallying  his  adherents  in  Capernaum,  he 
imdertakes  with  them  the  last  emprise.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  was  made  at  CsBsarea  Philippi,  near 
the  ancient  Dan.  Jesus  con3ulted  his  few  remain- 
ing followers  as  to  his  own  career.  The  campaign 
must  either  be  abandoned,  or  else  reopened  on  a 
larger,  but  far  more  perilous  scale.  The  impetuous 
Peter,  so  Petrine  tradition  relates,  broached  at  this 
time  the  daring  proposal  of  an  actual  Messianic 
coup  d'etat  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  met  by  Jesus  with 
a  rebuke  of  crushing  severity.  He  did  indeed  pro- 
pose to  attack  the  central  seat  of  hierocratic  usui^ 
pation,  to  vindicate  in  the  temple  itself  the  right  of 
all  the  people  to  their  own  national  sanctuary,  now 
perverted  into  a  mere  instrumentality  of  extortion 
by  a  godless  band  of  "  robbers."  Jesus  was  con- 
templating the  throwing  down  of  a  gage  of  battle, 
in  the  face  of  the  degenerate  priestly  aristocracy 
whose  only  relic  of  the  splendid  heritage  of  Macca- 
bean  sovereignty  was  the  citadel  of  the  temple. 
But  he  would  do  so  in  the  name  only  of  "  the  things 
that  be  of  God."     Zealot  nationalists  should  not 

*  For  the  generic  use  of  "  the  son  "  cf.  John  viii.  35. 
For  the  being  known  ("recognized")  of  God,  of.  Gal.  iv.  9; 
II  Tim.  u.  19. 


Belie  the  reins  to  pervert  his  movement  into  a  mere 
fruitless  ^iisurrection  against  the  Romans.  Once 
turned  in  this  direction  the  result  to  himself,  his 
followers,  his  cause,  as  he  could  not  but  foresee, 
would  be  inevitably  fatal.  Of  the  inuninence  of 
this  danger  be  warned  them,  once  and  again.  Yet 
withal,  in  the  spirit  of  that  unconquerable  faith  in 
God  which  they  had  learned  to  know  as  his  most 
distinctive  trait  he  assured  them  that  even  if — as 
was  only  too  probable — shipwreck  did  thus  come 
of  all  their  earthly  hopes,  even  if  they  lost  their 
lives  for  his  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  they  should  find 
them  again.  Within  the  lifetime  of  that  unworthy 
generation  should  come  his  vindication  in  the  great 
**  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  "  of  Danielic  vision. 

In  the  light  of  later  conviction  this  assurance  of 

divine  vindication  in  the  Messianic  judgment  came 

to  be  interpreted  as  a  prediction  by  Jesus  that  he 

himself  would  come  again  as  the  Son 

as^^lS    of  Bian.    This  term  is  already  con- 

of  Man."  sistently  employed  in  the  oldest  evan- 
gelic source  (Q)  as  a  self-designation 
of  Jesus,  though  not  yet  in  Paul.  From  Q  it  passes 
to  Mark  and  thence  to  the  entire  evangelic  tradi- 
tion, creating  the  wrong  impression  that  Jesus  was 
a  visionary  (Ekataiiker),  carried  away  with  the 
apocalyptic  enthusiasm  of  the  early  post-resurreo- 
tion  conventicles.  In  reality  his  ideal  was  ethico- 
religious;  and  the  integrity  and  imswervable  fidel- 
ity of  his  simple,  straightforward  purpose  ought  to 
have  nmde  it  impossible  in  the  present  to  impute 
to  him  a  perversion  from  this  ideal.  In  spite  of 
Jesus'  crushing  rebuke,  a  later  element  of  the  Pal- 
estinian Gospel  (Matt.  xvi.  17)  makes  Peter's  sug- 
gestion of  Messiahship  at  this  time  the  fovmdation 
of  the  Church.  Jesus,  it  is  said,  declared  it  a  hath 
holy  or  revelation  from  God.  Parallel  to  this  prose 
statement  is  the  apocalypse  or  "  vision  "  story  of 
the  transfiguration,  interjected  by  Mark  in  ix.  2- 
10  from  some  Pauline  source  of  the  symbolic  type 
represented  in  John.  Jesus  was ''  metamorphosed  " 
(cf.  II  Cor.  iii.  18)  before  the  eyes  of  Peter,  James 
and  John  into  his  glorified  form,  while  the  trans- 
lated "  witnesses  of  Messiah,"  Moses  and  Elias, 
stood  beside  him.  The  voice  of  God  then  declared 
his  true  character.  This  again,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  belongs  to  the  history  of  Christological  doc- 
trine; not  to  the  story  of  Jesus. 

The  exodus  from  Galilee  was  accomplished  se- 
cretly. The  little  body  of  those  who  were  willing 
to  leave  all  and  follow  Jesus  to  possible  martyr- 
dom went  by  way  of  the  Jordan  valley,  Peraea  and 
Jericho.     At   this    last   stage    of   the 

Finale,  jo^rn^y  i^  received  an  encouraging  ac- 
cession, whether  the  story  of  Mark  is 
followed  or  the  "  special  source  "  of  Luke.  Shortly 
before  Passover,  Jesus  entered  the  temple,  sur- 
rounded by  a  motley  company  of  enthusiastic,  yet 
orderly  supporters.  The  priestly  authorities  were 
overawed.  The  most  obnoxious  of  abuses  inaugu- 
rated in  the  sanctuary  by  ''  the  hissing  brood  of 
Annas "  was  abolished,  peremptorily,  and  yet 
without  mob  violence.  In  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  the  sanhedrin  Jesus  gave  as  the  sign  of  his  au- 
thority "  the  baptism  of  John,"  a  movement  *^  from 
heaven  and  not  of  men."    He  had  succeeded  in 
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averting  the  danger  of  Messianiatic  outbreak,  and 
aoerted  the  religious  rights  of  the  *'  lost  sons  "  in 
the  central  sanctuary,  without  afifording  a  just  pre- 
text for  Roman  intervention.  But  his  success  was 
short-lived.  He  had  to  deal  with  a  hierocracy 
which  had  no  scruples  about  defending  its  suprem- 
acy by  intrigue  and  midnight  assassination;  a  Ro- 
man governor  notorious  for  his  ruthless  harshness 
and  readiness  to  shed  innocent  blood;  and  for  sup- 
port the  broken  reed  of  a  fickle  populace,  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  forsake  the  champion  of  their 
rights  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  tragedy  as  re- 
lated by  the  first  witnesses  has  but  a  single  act — 
'*  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed."  T^  scenes 
of  that  night,  the  last  supper  with  its  warning  of 
the  end,  its  pathetic  **  memorial,"  Gethsemane,  the 
arrest,  with  desertion  of  the  twelve,  sequestration 
of  Jesus  till  the  morning  in  the  high  priest's  house, 
Peter's  denial  and  flight,  show  a  vividness  un- 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  story.  All  that 
follows  is  relatively  vague  and  self-contradictory. 
Trial  was  impossible  from  time  conditions  alone. 
It  could  only  prove  self-stultifying  to  the  accusers, 
if  attempted.  Annas  and  his  fellow  conspirators 
were  far  too  shrewd  to  involve  themselves  in  such 
public  responsibility.  They  merely  "  delivered 
over  "  Jesus  to  Pilate  as  a  Messianistic  agitator. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  Pilate  put  no  faith  in 
the  disinterestedness  of  such  accusers,  and  even 
that  he  hesitated  at  another  judicial  murder.  But 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  popularity  of  Jesus 
was  less  fonnidable  than  the  pressure  of  synagogue 
authorities  and  priestly  aristocracy.  Jesus'  con- 
science-stricken disciples  emerged  from  their  hi- 
ding-places to  hear  the  awful  issue.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  Passover,  as  the  priests  had  planned  (Mark 
xiv.  2),  Jesus  was  crucified.  The  accusation  was 
written  as  custom  prescribed  upon  his  cross.  He 
died  as  having  aspired  to  the  throne  of  David. 
Friendly  but  unknown  hands  accorded  him  hasty 
burial. 

Such  is  the  career  whose  outline  critical  analysis 
dimly  discerns  beneath  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 
The  vindication  came,  though  not  as  Jesus  ex- 
pected it.    The  throne  to  which  he  had  not  aspired 
o  Th       ^'^^^  given  him  by  the  love  and  faith 
j^g^J^     of  himianity.    There  was  a  "  turning 
again  "  when  the  influence  of  Jesus, 
whether  by  the  reaction  of  memories  of  the  past, 
or  in  direct  spiritual  intervention  from  the  unseen 
world,  reawakened  the  faith  of  Simon  Peter,  and 
Christianity  began,   foimded   in  devotion  to  the 
risen  and  ^orifi^  Lord.     Benjamin  W.  Bacon. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  literature  ie  enormoue  and  the  foUow- 
io|t  \a  no  more  than  a  eelection  aimins  to  direct  to  the  most 
UBeful  worlcB  from  variouB  points  of  Tiew.  The  literature 
cited  is  exclusive  of  works  on  the  teaching,  work,  and 
character  of  Jesus,  and  on  special  topics  or  phases  of  his 
life,  trial,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  A  bibliog- 
raphy carrying  all  these  and  other  topics  is:  S.  Q. 
Ayres,  Jmu§  Chritt  Our  Lord;  an  Engliah  Bibliooraphy 
qf  Chrutoloffy  eomjninng  over  6,000  TUUm  annotated  and 
daeeifled.  New  York,  1906;  cf.  W.  B.  HiU,  A  Guide  to 
ths  Livee  of  Chriti  for  Enolith  Readere,  New  York,  1905 
(gives  evaluation  of  thirty-six  lives  of  Christ).  Volumes 
whidi  review  discussions  of  the  life  and  works  of  Christ 
are:  A.  Schweitser,  Von  ReimarvM  eu  Wrede,  Bine  Oe- 
ediichte  der  LAen-Jeeu-Foreehung,  Strasburg,  1906  (re- 
views the  attempts  up  to  date  to  write  the  life  of  Jesus); 


H.  Jordan,  Jeaue  im  Kampfe  der  Parteien'der  OegemoaH, 
Stuttgart,  1907;  F.  Spitta,  8treHfrai/en  der  GeechidUe  der 
Jeeu,  GMttingen.  1907;  W.  Sanday,  lAfe  of  Ckriei  in  Re- 
cent Reeeardi,  New  York,  1907;  H.  Weinel.  Jeeue  tin  10. 
Jakrhwnderl,  Tflbingen,  1907  (a  review  of  the  work  of  the 
century);  Q.  Pfanmflller,  Jeeue  im  Urteil  der  Jahrhun' 
derle,  Leipaic  1908. 

Possibly  the  earliest  attempt  at  a  systematic  life  was 
that  in  a  series  of  Meditationee  vitae  Ckrieti  attributed  to 
Bonaventura,  Eng.  transl.  by  W.  H.  Hutchings,  New 
York,  1881;  a  corresponding  effort  in  English  is  Jeremy 
Taylor's  Oreat  Exemplar  of  Sanetity  and  Holy  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1649  (devotional).  A  new  period  opened  with  J.  Q. 
von  Herder,  ErUeer  dee  Menechen  and  Von  Gottee  jSoAn^ 
in  his  ChrietUehe  Sduriften,  Riga,  1794-98  (the  first  no- 
table works  to  apply  sdentifio  research).  Stadia  were 
marked  by  H.  E.  Q.  Paulus,  Dae  Leben  Jeeu,  Heidelbexg, 
1828  (rationalistic);  D.  F.  Strauss,  Dae  Leben  Jeeu,  2 
vols.,  Tabingen,  1835-36;  Eng.  transls.,  e.g.,  3  vols., 
London,  1846,  and  Dae  Leben  Jeeu  fitr  doe  dculsdks 
Volk,  Leipsic,  1864,  Eng.  transls.,  London,  1879  (advanced 
the  mythical  theory  and  evoked  a  storm  of  protest  apd 
a  large  number  of  replies);  A.  Neander,  Dae  Leben  Chridi^ 
(3otha,  1837,  Eng.  transl.,  London.  1846  (one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  best  answers  to  Strauss);  E.  Renan,  Vie  de 
Jieue,  Paris,  1863,  Eng.  transls.,  frequent  eds.,  e.g..  New 
York,  1904  (more  appreciative  than  Strauss  of  historical 
verities,  but  yet  so  stressed  the  legendary  that  it  evoked 
as  much  opposition  as  Strauss 's  work);  T.  Keim,  OeediidUe 
Jeeu  von  Natara,  3  vols.,  Zurich,  1867-72,  Eng.  transl., 
6  vols.,  London,  1873,  new  ed.,  1897  (critical,  rationalis- 
tic, yet  to  be  red^oned  with).  It  may  be  serviceable  to 
the  historical  student  to  know  that  the  Britith  Mueeum 
Catalogue  gives  in  the  entries  under  each  of  these  notable 
works  the  titles  of  replies  or  criticisms  which  they  evoked. 
While  the  works  just  named  in  a  way  mark  stages  in 
the  study,  the  lives  which  follow  are  those  which  are  of 
chief  value  among  the  very  large  number  of  works  on 
the  life  of  Christ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  Life  of  Chriet;  with 
an  appendix.  2  vols.,  London,  1874  (popular);  C.  CSeikie, 
ib.  1876;  E.  De  Pressens^.  London,  1879;  J.  Stalker, 
Edinbuxgh,  1879;  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  Studiee  in  the  Life 
of  Chriet,  New  York,  1882;  A.  Edersheim,  London.  1883 
(utilises  rabbinic  sources);  S.  J.  Andrews,  New  York, 
1884  (one  of  the  best  in  English);  B.  Weiss,  2  vols., 
Berlin,  1884,  Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1884;  G. 
Dahnan  and  A.  W.  Streane,  Jeeue  Chriet  in  the  Tal- 
mud, Midraeh,  Zahar,  and  ike  Liturgy  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, texts  and  transl.,  London.  1893;  A.  Robinson, 
A  Study  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Newer  Light,  London,  1898 
(critical  but  reverent);  Q.  Matheson,  Studiee  in  the  Por- 
trait of  Chriet,  2  vols.,  London,  1900  (sympathetic  and 
spiritual);  R.  Rhees,  New  York,  1900  (concise);  O. 
Holtsmann,  Tabingen,  1901,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1904; 
N.  Schmidt,  The  Prophet  of  Naeareth,  New  York,  1905 
(critical,  of  high  value);  D.  Smith,  The  Daye  of  Hie 
Fledi,  London,  1905  (highly  esteemed);  A.  Whyte,  The 
Walk,  Convereation  and  Character  of  Jeeue  Chriet,  Our 
Lord,  Edmburgh,  1905  (brilliant  and  origmal);  W.  Bous- 
set,  Jeeue,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1906  (a  judidal  con- 
sideration of  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels);  A.  R^viUe, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1906  (critical);  W.  Sanday.  OuUinee  of 
the  Life  </  ChriMt,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1906.  For  the 
critical  literature  on  the  sources  see  under  Gospblb; 
Paxtl  thb  Apostub;  and  under  the  articles  on  the 
separate  (Gospels. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  BROTHERS  OF.    See  Jambs, 
I.,  3,  §§  1-2. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  MONOGRAM  OF. 


I.  Christ. 

Different  Forms  (f  1). 
Date  of  Origin  (f  2). 


Ssrmbolism  (i  8). 
II.  Jesus. 
III.  Jesus  Christ. 


"Monogram  of  Christ"  is  the  term  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  combination  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Greek  word  for  Christ  (XP),  although  it  is  also 
given  to  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  name  Jesus 
as  well  as  to  a  synthesis  of  both. 

L  Christ:  The  monogram  for  "Christ"  shows 
two  chief  forms,  the  "rho"  being  either  placed 
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1.  Different 
Forme. 


within  the  '' chi "  («),  or  the  latter  being  set 
upright  and  the  former  superimposed  on  that  arm^ 
which  thus  becomes  vertical  ( f  ).  Two  additional 
forms  were  given  by  the  reversal  of  the  "  rho  " 
{±f  t  )y  and  the  addition  of  a  horizon- 
tal line  at  right  an^es  to  the  **  rho  " 
in  the  first  of  the  main  types  gave  yet 
another  pair  of  monograms  ( i| ,  |( ).  There  are  also 
a  number  of  less  usual  forms,  as  when  the  Latin 
"  r  "  is  substituted  for  the  Greek  "  rho,"  which 
b  found  in  Syria  (420),  Gaul  (after  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century),  and  Italy  (chiefly  at  Ravenna 
and  on  a  tombstone  at  Milan). 

The  form  f  is  exclusively  Christian,  although 
it  closely  resembles  the  Egyptian  ankh  ( t  )»  the 
symbol  of  life,  which  is  twice  altered  into  the  Chris- 
tian monogram  in  an  inscription  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury from  the  island  of  Phils,  where  it  marks  the 
transformation  of  a  temple  into  a  church.  The 
monogram  f  ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pre-Christian, 
and  appears  on  Attic  tetradrachms,  on  Ptolemaic 
coins,  and  in  an  inscription  to  Isis  of  138-137  B.C., 
while  in  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Christian  period 
it  forms  an  abbreviation  of  various  words. 

It  has  long  been  a  problem  whether  the  mono- 
gram for  the  name  of  Christ  was  introduced  by  the 
Emperor  Constan tine  or  was  in  use  before  his  time. 
The  inscriptions  with  this  symbol  to  which  appeal 
has  been  made  in  confirmation  of  the  latter  hypoth- 
esis are  either  spurious  or  extremely  doubtful. 
The  oldest  Roman  epitaphs  of  certain  date  which 
bear  the  monogram  <  are  of  323  and  331,  both 
in  the  reign  of  Constan  tine,  while  the  earliest  dated 
monument  from  Gaul  is  in  347.  Yet 
2.  I^te  gince  a  monogram  was  made  for  the 
Q,j[^^^  name  Jesus  in  the  second  century,  it 
would  seem  that  the  name  Christ 
underwent  the  same  process,  and  that  Constantine 
adopted  a  form  which  was  already  current.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  f  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  "Christ "  is  found  in  certain  inscriptions 
of  the  third  century.  The  monogram  occurs  with 
great  frequency  in  the  inscriptions  on  Christian 
graves,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  the 
'*  alpha  "  and  "  omega  "  (see  Alpha  and  Omega), 
with  the  fish,  between  two  doves,  between  palm- 
branches,  in  a  garland,  in  a  circle,  and  the 
like.  It  is  found  throughout  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man world,  as  well  as  among  the  Copts  and  in 
Germany.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  inscriptions,  but 
occurs  on  funeral  lamps,  glass  vessels,  sarcophagi, 
wall-paintings,  ornaments,  and  even  on  clothing 
and  other  articles  of  daily  life.  The  two  main  forms 
of  the  monogram  long  existed  side  by  side,  and 
occasionally  occurred  on  the  same  monument,  but 
in  the  fifth  century  f  gradually  yielded  to  f ,  and 
both  finally  gave  place  to  the  simple  cross. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  placed  the  monogram, 
apparently  in  the  form  4,  on  his  standard  and 
helmet,  as  well  as  on  the  shield  of  his  soldiers,  and 
its  use  was  very  frequent  on  the  coins  of  his  suc- 
cessors (except  Julian)  until  Justinian  I.  (d.  565), 
when  it  was  replaced  by  the  cross.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century  the  monogram  was  placed 
on  public  buildings,  the  earliest  dated  instance 
being  from  Sion  (Switzerland)  in  377.     It  was  like- 


wise emplo3red  in  the  churches,  the  oldest  example 
being  a  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  where  it  appears  in  a  scroll  in  the  hand  of 
Christ.  In  the  remarkable  church  of  the  Savior 
at  Spoleto,  which  dates  probably  from  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  monogram  H  oc- 
curs on  the  great  arch  above  the  altar,  while  the 
I*  is  found  on  the  tympanum  of  two  side-windows 
of  the  facade.  Other  structures  showing  the  mono- 
gram are  the  temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus 
(apparently  transformed  into  a  church  in  the  fifth 
century),  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  (fifth  cen- 
tury), and  Sta.  Francesca  Romana  in  the  same 
city  (twelfth  or  thirteenth  century). 

In  epitaphs  the  monogram  is  either  used  as  a 
simple  abbreviation  of  the  name  Christ,  or,  if 
isolated  grammatically,  denotes  confession  of 
Christ.  In  early  art  it  stands  as  a  symbol  of  Christ, 
as  when  he  is  typified  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
Vatican  grottos  by  a  lamb  which  stands  on  a 
mount  (Rev.  xiv.  1)  and  bears  the  f  on  its  head. 
It  is  likewise  associated  with  the  human  figure  of 
Christ,  a  single  monogram  being  placed  either  above 
his  head  or  in  a  halo,  while  in  other  cases  one  is 
represented  on  each  side  of  his  head. 

8.  Sirm-     When   set   between   two   persons   on 

boliem.  glass  vessels,  the  monogram  symbol- 
izes the  presence  of  Christ  in  their 
midst.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  symbolism 
frequently  found  on  sarcophagi  which  represents 
the  monogram  t  in  a  garland  sustained  by  a 
flying  eagle  above  the  cross,  at  the  feet  of  which 
appear  the  guardians  of  the  grave.  Here  the  lower 
portion  typifies  the  crucifixion  and  the  repose  of  the 
tomb,  while  the  upper  part  is  an  emblem  of  the 
resurrection  and  ascension.  The  monogram  appears 
also  as  a  purely  symbolic  figure,  as  when  a  tomb- 
stone of  355  represents  a  man  holding  the  f  in 
his  outstretched  right  hand. 

n.  Jesus:  The  oldest  form  of  the  monogram 
for  the  name  Jesus  is  the  Greek  Th,  which  is  im- 
plied in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  ix.,  where  in  the 
318  men  circumcised  by  Abraham  (a  combination 
of  Gen.  xvii.  23  with  xiv.  14)  is  traced  an  allusion 
both  to  Jesus  (IH)  and  to  the  cross  (T),  the  Greek 
mode  of  writing  318  being  <^',  an  interpretation 
which  passed  to  the  Latin  Church.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  monogram  in  ancient  Christian  monu- 
ments, however,  is  rare,  although  it  is  foimd  in  the 
catacomb  of  Priscilla  and  in  the  atrium  of  the  so- 
called  Capella  Grasca,  In  the  Occident  the  form 
IHS  has  been  extremely  wide-spread  since  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  being  due  especially  to  the 
sermons  of  Bemardin  of  Sienna,  who  used  to  dis- 
play at  the  close  of  the  addresses  which  he  delivered 
in  various  cities  a  tablet  contaim'ng  these  letters 
written  in  gold  and  surrounded  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  This  monogram  later  became  the  special 
emblem  of  the  Jesuits. 

nL  Jesus  Christ:  The  simplest  form  for  the 
combination  of  both  the  divine  names  in  Greek  is 
If,  consisting  of  the  initials  I  X.  This  mono- 
gram, though  ancient,  is  rare,  but  is  foimd  on  a 
tombstone  from  Rome  in  268  or  279,  and  on  others 
from  Gaul  in  491  and  597.  It  likewise  occurs 
between    the    "  alpha "    and    "  omega "    (bronxe 
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lamp  in  the  mufleum  of  EstenjBe)  and  in  a  circle 
(above  a  throne  in  the  center  of  a  sarcoDhagus  at 
TuBculum).  The  form  is  occasionaily  modified  to 
K*  especially  in  graffiti  of  the  catacomb  of  St. 
CaUztuB,  while  a  Gallic  gravestone  of  498  shows 
the  tliree  forms  I  ,  M  ,  and  •¥.  The  monogram 
ooeun  also  in  the  mosaics  of  several  churches  of 
Rawona. 

The  usual  abbreviation  of  the  two  names  in  the 
oldest  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  is  ic 
£I\  which  is  also  found  in  the  Neapolitan  cata- 
eombs.  while  in  the  Greek  Church  it  was  frequently 
placed  on  the  base  of  the  paten.  It  appeared  on 
the  coins  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  from  John 
Zimiskes  (96^-^5)  to  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and 
was  also  employed  in  Greek  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, as  well  as  on  the  bronze  doors  of  1070, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  is  the  transfer  of  this  mono- 
gram to  the  medieval  Latin  Church.  In  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  were  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.,  which  represented  Christ 
enthrooed  between  Peter  and  Paul  with  the  in- 
•cription  rc  JTi^,  while  similar  mosaics  are  still 
from  the  early  part  of    the  fourteenth 


century  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome.  Italian  easel-pieces  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  likewise  show  this  form  of  the 
monogram.  The  Latin  form  of  the  monogram  for 
Jesus  Christ  was  liis  XRa  which  occur  in  the 
earliest  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  the  first 
two  letters  of  each  part  being  expressly  declared 
to  be  Greek  and  the  last  Latin.  In  the  Occident 
this  form  was  used  from  the  earliest  times  in  in- 
scriptions, sculptures,  and  paintings,  especially  in 
miniatures  of  the  Carolingian  period  and  in  medie- 
val panel-paintings,  while  it  was  placed  on  Byzan- 
tine coins  from  Basilius  Macedo  (867-886)  to 
Romanus  Diogenes  (1068-71).  (A.  Hauck.) 
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InBariptione9  chrUtiancB  wrbiM  Roma,  vol.  i.  passim,  Rome, 
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L  The  Oldest  Views  and  Data  on  the  External 
Appearance  of  Jesus:    Neither  the  New  Testament 
nor  the  writings  of  the  earlier  post-Biblicd  Chris- 
nan  authors  have  any  statements  regarding  the 
penonal    appearance   of   Jesus,    thus   contrasting 
sharply  with  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Pseudepig- 
raphft  and  especially  with  the  works  of  the  Gnos- 
tics.    In  the  "  Shepherd  ''  of  Hermas  (ix.  6,  12)  the 
k>fty  stature  of  the  Son  of  God  is  emphasized,  and 
aecording  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter  he  even  towered 
above   the   heaven   at   his   resurrection.    Gnostic 
influence  is  betrayed  by  visions  in  which  Christ 
appears  as  a  shepherd,  or  the  master  of  a  ship,  or  in 
the  form  of  one  of  his  apostles,  as  of  Paul  and  of 
Thomaa,  or  again  as  a  young  boy.     In  the  Acts  of 
Andrew  and  Matthew  he  assumes  the  figure  of  a 
lad,  and  the  same  form  is  taken  in  the 
Acts  of   Peter  and   Andrew,   in   the 
Acts  of  Matthew,  and  in  the  Ethiopic 
Acts  of  James.     Manazara  is  healed 
by  a  youth  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas, 
and  a  beautiful  lad  appears  to  Peter 
and  Theon  in  the  Actus  Vercellensis, 
which  also  mentions  the  smile  of  friendship  in  the 
face  of  Jesus.     A  handsome  youth  with  smiling 
face  appears  at  the  grave  of  Drusiana  in  the  Acts 
of  John,  but  certain  widows  to  whom  the  Lord 
restored  their  sight  saw  him  as  an  aged  man  of 
tndpATribable  appearance,  though  others  perceived 
in  him   a  youth,   and   others  still  a   boy.     The 
]rriuthfulneflfl    of    Christ    is    also    mentioned    in 
the  life  and  passion  of  St.  Cscilius,  and  the  pas- 


I.  The 


Pseud- 

cpifraplia. 


sion  of  Saints  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  ascribed  to 
the  risen  Christ  the  face  of  a  youth  with  snow- 
white  hair. 

The  early  Christian  authors  were  by  no  means 
concordant  in  their  opinions  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Jesus.  Some,  basing  their  judgment  on 
Isa.  lii.  and  liii.,  denied  him  all  beauty  and  come- 
liness, while  others,  with  reference  to  Ps.  xlv.  3, 
regarded  him  as  the  most  beautiful  of  mankind. 
To  the  former  class  belong  Justin 
2.  The      Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Basil, 

Church      Isidor  of  Pelusium,  Theodoret,  Cyril  of 

Fathers.  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian. 
Origen  declared  that  Christ  assumed 
whatever  form  was  suited  to  circumstances.  It 
was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  Chrysostom 
and  Jerome  laid  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  of  Jesus. 
While  Isidor  of  Pelusium  had  referred  the  phrase, 
**  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  "  in 
Ps.  xlv.  2,  to  the  divine  virtue  of  Christ,  Chrysostom 
interpreted  the  lack  of  comeliness  mentioned  in 
Isa.  liii.  2  as  an  allusion  to  the  humiliation  of  the 
Lord.  Jerome  saw  in  the  profound  impression 
produced  by  the  first  sight  of  Jesus  upon  disciples 
and  foes  alike  a  proof  of  heavenly  beauty  in  face 
and  eyes.  From  the  insults  inflicted  upon  Jesus 
Augustine  concluded  that  he  had  appeared  hate- 
ful to  his  persecutors,  while  actually  he  had  been 
more  beautiful  than  all,  since  the  virgins  had  loved 
him. 

The  problem  of  the  external  appearance  of  Jesus 
possessed  but  minor  interest  for  the  Church  Fathers, 
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although  the  Catholic  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles 
ascribe  to  him  an  olive  complexion,  a  beautiful 
beard,  and  flashing  eyes.  Further  details  are  first 
found  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Theophilus  attrib- 
uted to  John  of  Damascus  (in  MPO,  xcv.  349), 
which  speaks  of  the  brows  which  grew  together, 

the  beautiful  eyes,  the  prominent  nose, 

3  Other     the  curling  hair,  the  look  of  health. 

Data.       the   black   beard,   the  wheat-colored 

complexion,  and  the  long  fingers,  a 
picture  which  almost  coincides  with  a  hand-book 
on  painting  from  Mt.  Athos  not  earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  like  manner,  Nioephorus 
Callistus,  who  introduced  his  description  of  the 
picture  of  Christ  (Af  P(y,  cxlv.  748)  with  the  words, 
"  as  we  have  received  it  from  the  ancients,"  was 
impressed  with  the  healthful  appearance,  with 
the  stature,  the  brown  hair  which  was  not  veiy 
thick  but  somewhat  curling,  the  black  brows 
which  were  not  fully  arched,  the  seap-blue  eyes 
shading  into  brown,  the  beautiful  ^anoe,  the  prom- 
inent nose,  but  brown  beard  of  moderate  length, 
and  the  long  hair  which  had  not  been  cut  since 
childhood,  the  neck  slightly  bent,  and  the  olive  and 
somewhat  ruddy  complexion  of  the  oval  face.  A 
slight  divergence  from  both  these  accounts  is  shown 
by  the  so-called  letter  of  Lentulus,  the  ostensible 
predecessor  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  said  to  have 
prepared  a  report  to  the  Roman  Senate  concerning 
Jesus  and  containing  a  description  of  him.  Accord- 
ing to  this  document  Christ  possessed  a  tall  and 
handsome  figure,  a  countenance  which  inspired 
reverence  and  awakened  love  and  fear  together, 
dark,  shining,  curling  hair,  parted  in  the  center  in 
Nazarene  fashion  and  flowing  over  the  shoulders, 
an  open  and  serene  forehead,  a  face  without  wrinkle 
or  blemish  and  rendered  more  beautiful  by  its 
delicate  ruddiness,  a  perfect  nose  and  mouth,  a  full 
red  beard  of  the  same  color  as  the  hair  and  worn 
in  two  points,  and  piercing  eyes  of  a  grayish-blue. 
The  unauthentic  character  of  this  letter  is  admitted 
by  all. 

n.  Literary  Data  on  the  Oldest  Pictures  of  Jesus: 
(1)  A  handkerchief  embroidered  with  the  figures 
of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  and  m-ide,  according  to 
legend,  by  his  mother,  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
the  monk  Arculfus  during  his  residence  in  Jerusa- 
lem (Adamnan,  De  locis  Sanctis,  i.  11  [12]).  (2)  In 
his  acc*Dunt  of  his  visit  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  Eusebius 
mentions  {Hist.  eccl.  vii.  18)  a  group  of  statuary  in 
brass  which  consisted  of  a  kneeling  woman  and  a 
man  standing  with  his  hands  stretched  out  toward 
her.  Local  tradition  saw  in  this  a  figure  of  Jesus 
and  the  woman  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  who 
was  said  to  have  come  from  Caesarea  Philippi. 
This  legend  was  accepted  by  Eusebius,  Asterius 
Amasenus,  Photius,  Sozomen,  Philostorgius,  and 
Macarius  Magnes,  the  last-named  calling  the  woman 
Beronike.  The  actual  meaning  of  the  group  is 
uncertain.  Some  have  seen  in  it  an  emperor  and  a 
province,  possibly  Hadrian  and  Judea,  while  others 
have  regarded  it  as  iEsculapius  and  Hygeia,  a  view 
which  is  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  serpent-staff  characteristic  of  statues 
of  the  god  of  healing.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  group  actually  represented  Christ  and  either 


the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  or  possibly  the 
woman  of  Canaan  who  implored  him  to  heal 
her  daughter.  (3)  According  to  Irensus  (JScer., 
I.,  XXV.  6),  pictiu'es  of  Christ  were  possessed  by  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  Caipocratians,  who  crowned  them 
with  gariands  like  the  pictures  of  philosophers — 
Pjrthagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others — ^while, 
according  to  the  Carpocratians,  Pilate  had  a 
portrait  of  Jesus  painted  during  his  lifetime,  and 
the  Carpocratian  Marcellina  possessed  a  picture  of 
Christ  which  she  honored,  like  those  of  Paul,  Homer, 
and  Pjrthagoras,  with  prayer  and  incense.  (4) 
The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  had  a  picture  of 
Jesus;  it  must  have  been,  however,  only  an  ideal 
portrait,  like  those  of  Apollonius,  Abraham,  Or- 
pheus, and  others,  which  were  also  included  in  his 
lararium  (Lampridius,  Vita  Alex.  Sev.  xxix.). 
(5)  A  brass  statue  of  the  Savior  was  erected  by 
Constantino  the  Great  before  the  main  door  of  the 
imperial  palace  of  Chalce  (Theophanes  in  MPG, 
cviii.  817).  (6)  A  pictiu^  of  Jesus  "  painted  from 
life  "  was  possessed  by  the  Archduchess  Biargaret 
which  may  be  the  same  one  as  DQrer's  altar-piece 
of  St.  Luke  at  Brussels  (M.  Thausing,  DQrer, 
p.  420,  Lcipsic,  1876). 

While  the  portraits  just  mentioned  were  prepared 
by  human  agency,  there  were  others  to  which  a 
supernatural  origin  was  ascribed.  To  this  cate- 
gory belong  (7)  a  picture  at  Camulium  in  Cappa- 
docia,  apparently  on  doth  and  perhaps  a  copy  of 
that  of  Edcssa  (see  below).  It  was  mentioned  at 
the  second  Nicene  Council  and  was  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Justin  II.,  where  it  was  regarded  as 
so  sacred  that  a  special  festival  was  instituted  in  its 
honor,  and  it  was  frequently  carried  in  war  as  a 
potent  icon  (/.  Gretsei  opera,  xv.  196-197,  Re- 
gensbiurg,  1741).  (8)  In  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians the  General  Philippicus  had  a  picture  of  Christ 
which  the  Romans  believed  to  be  supernatural  in 
origin,  and  the  same  portrait  served  to  quell  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Priscus,  the  successor  of 
Philippicus.  This  icon  was  apparently  on  cloth, 
and  was  a  copy  of  an  original  which  was  frequently 
confounded  with  a  portrait  in  Amida,  although  the 
latter  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  painted,  and 
was,  consequently,  natural  in  provenience  (Zach- 
arias,  MPO,  Ixxxv.  1159).  (9)  A  Syriac  fragment 
mentions  a  picture  of  Jesus  painted  on  linen  and 
found  unwet  in  a  spring  by  a  certain  Hypatia 
shortly  after  the  Passion.  This  portrait  left  a 
miraculous  imprint  on  the  napkin  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  and  one  of  these  pictures  foimd  its  way 
to  Csesarea  while  the  other  was  taken  to  Comolia 
(possibly  identical  with  the  city  of  Camulium  al- 
ready mentioned),  although  a  copy  was  later  foimd 
at  Dibudin  (?)  (Lipsius,  Die  edesaenische  Ahgarsage, 
p.  67,  n.  1,  Brunswick,  1880).  (10)  About  670  a  linen 
mantle  was  shown  at  a  church  in  Memphis  which 
bore  the  impress  of  the  Savior*s  face  and  was  so 
bright  that  none  could  gaze  at  it  (Antoninus  Martyr, 
De  locis  sanctie,  xli v. ) .  (11)  Byzantine  literature  fre- 
quently mentions  pictures  of  Christ  impressed  on 
bricks.  According  to  a  legend  which  presents  sev- 
eral slight  variations,  the  portrait  of  himself  which 
Jesus  had  sent  to  Abgar  at  Edessa  was  believed  to 
have  been  walled  up  to  save  it  from  the  attack  of 
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King  Anrnnun  and  to  have  been  rediscovered  in 
539  together  with  a  brick  which  bore  a  miraculous 
wpy  of  the  original  (Georgius  Cedrenus,  ed.  Bekker, 
L  312,  and  others).  (12)  The  patriarch  Gennanus, 
when  forced  to  leave  Constantinople,  is  said  to  have 
taken  with  him  a  picture  of  Christ  which  later  came 
into  the  poesession  of  Gregory  II.  (G.  Marangonl, 
!$toria  diiV  oratorio  di  San  Lorenzo,  pp.  78  sqq., 
Borne,  1747).  (13)  The  cloth  with  a  picture  of 
Christ  preaented  by  Photius  to  the  hermit  Paul  at 
Latxo  in  the  ninth  century  was  merely  a  copy  of  a 
minculous  original,  although  only  he  to  whom  the 
gift  was  made  was  able  to  perceive  the  portrait, 
others  seeing  only  the  cloth  (Gretses,  ut  sup.  p,  186). 
(14)  More  important  than  all  other  statements  con- 
oeming  the  oldest  pictures  of  Christ  is  a  passage  of 
Augustine  (De  trin,  viii.  4),  stating  that  the  por- 
traits of  Jesus  were  innumerable  in  concept  and 


UL  Extant  Pictures  of  Jesus.     1.  Portraits  Os- 
Waalbly  ik  allien  tic:    (1)  The  paintings  of  Luke,  of 
vhich  the  best  known  are  two  at  Rome.    One  of 
these  is  in  the  chapel  Sanctus  Sanctorum,  although 
the  statement  that  Luke  painted  a  portrait  of  Jesus 
dates  only  from  medieval  times,  the 
1.  P«rtr«lts  monk  Michael,  the  biographer  of  Theo- 
bj  Pmlnt-    dore  of  Studium,  being  one  of  the  ear- 
era.  Scalp-  liest  sources.     In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
tors*  etc     twelfth  century  the  legend  of  Luke  was 
interwoven  by  Wemher  of  Niederrhein 
vith  the  tradition  of  Veronica  (see  below).     Luke, 
in  answer  to  Veronica's  entreaties,  is  said  to  have 
made  repeated  attempts  to  portray  Christ,  but  his 
endeavors  were  unsuccessful.     Jesus  then  impressed 
the  image  of  his  face  upon  the  handkerchief  of 
Veronica.     Another  picture  ascribed  to  Luke  and 
painted  on  cloth  is  in  the  Vatican  library,  while 
a    third    is    said    to    have   been  placed    in    the 
cathedral  of    Tivoli   by  Pope   Simplicius.     Other 
pictures  are  likewise  ascribed  to  a  similar  prove- 
nience, and  very  late   traditions    even    attribute 
statues  of  Christ  to  the  chisel  of  Luke.    [In  the 
church    of    San  Miniato    at    Monto,  in    the    en- 
virons of    Florence,  Italy,  is    shown    a    portrait 
of  Christ,   attributed  to  Luke.]     (2)  To  Nicode- 
mus  is  ascribed  a  statue  of  the  crucified  Christ 
carved   in  black  cedar  and  preserved  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Lucca.     Its  design  shows  that  it  dates 
at  the  eariiest  from  the  eighth  century,  although 
tradition  states  that  the  model  of  Nicodemus  was 
furnished  by  the  impress  of  the  Savior's   body  on 
the  linen  cloths  purchased  to  cover  the  corpse  at 
tbe  descent  from  the  cross.     (3)  A  ''  true  and  only 
portrait  of  our  Savior  taken    from   an    engraved 
emerald  which  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  received  from 
Sultan  Bajazted  II.  for  the  ransom  of  liis  brother, 
vho  was  a  capti\*e  of  the  Christians/'   frequently 
r^roduoed  in  photograph,  is  in  reality  the  copy  of 
A  medal  which  may  have  lxH.'n  cut  at  the  command 
of  Mohanmied  II.,  and  wliich  is,  at  all  events,  of 
romparatively  modem  date.     (4)  The  mosaic  in 
thfr  Church  of  St.  Praxedis  in  Rome,  which  is  ex- 
hibited on  festal  occasions,  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
'viiest  Christian  mosaics,  although  tradition  re- 
m^  it  as  a  present  to  Pudens  from  the  Apostle 
FMer. 


Alleged  supernatural  pictures  may  be  divided 
into  those  which  represent  the  entire  figure  of  Jesus, 
and  those  which  give  only  his  face.  (1)  Cloths  of 
medieval  date  containing  more  or  less  clear  outlines 
of  the  figure  of  a  man,  all  claiming  to  be  the  "  nap- 
kin "  in  which  Jesus  was  wrapped  in  the  grave  and 
on  which  his  image  was  impressed, 
2.  Alleged  ^^^^   formerly   foimd   in    Chamb^ry, 

ii^aT^^  and,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
^^^^^^  century,  in  Besan^on,  while  they  still 
exist  at  Compidgne  and  Turin,  the  lat- 
ter ''  napkin  "  being  declared  authentic  by  a  bull 
of  Sixtus  IV.  Far  more  famous,  however,  are  the 
cloths  which  bear  only  the  impress  of  a  head  or  face 
and  of  these  one  of  the  best  known  is  (2)  the  picture 
of  Edessa,  or  the  Abgar  picture.  According  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Addai  and  Moses  of  Choren,  Hanan,  the 
envoy  of  the  king  of  Edessa,  painted  a  portrait  of 
Jesus  and  took  it  to  his  royal  master.  Evagrius, 
on  the  authority  of  Procopius,  states  that  Christ 
sent  to  the  king  a  picture  of  miraculous  origin. 
The  legend  apparently  arose  about  350,  and  may 
well  have  been  based  on  an  actual  painting  wliich 
remained  at  Edessa  till  944,  when  it  was  brought 
to  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  Romanus  I.  Its 
subsequent  fortunes  are  uncertain,  although  various 
cities  laid  claim  to  its  possession,  especially  Genoa, 
Rome,  and  Paris,  the  first-named  city  advancing 
the  most  probable  arguments  for  authenticity  and 
receiving  the  confirmation  of  Pius  IX.  (see  Abqar). 
This  picture  shows  only  the  head  of  Jesus,  but 
legend  also  knows  a  full-length  Edessene  portrait 
on  linen  produced  by  contact  with  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ger\'ase  of  Tilbury  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  bases 
his  statement  on  ancient  sources  and  says  that  it 
was  exhibited  on  festivals  in  the  chief  church  of 
Edessa,  and  that  on  Easter  it  shows  Jesus  succes- 
sively as  a  child,  boy,  youth,  young  man,  and  in  the 
ripeness  of  years.  (3)  One  of  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  the  handkerchief  of  Ve- 
ronica, which  is  shown  only  on  special  occasions, 
particularly  in  Passion  Week.  This  portrait  is 
said  to  have  been  transferred  in  1297  by  Boniface 
VIII.  from  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  where  it  reposes  behind  the  statue 
of  St.  Veronica.  The  picture,  which  is  now  much 
faded,  shows  an  elliptical  face  with  a  low-arched 
forehead,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  long  nose. 
The  mouth  is  slightly  open,  and  the  scanty  hair  is 
visible  only  on  the  temples.  The  beard  on  the 
cheeks  is  thin,  but  is  stronger  on  the  chin,  where  it 
ends  in  three  points,  while  the  mustache  is  more 
conspicuous  for  color  than  for  strength.  The 
eyes,  arched  by  scanty  brows,  are  closed,  and, 
combined  with  features  distorted  by  agony  and 
stained  with  blood,  complete  the  picture  of  a 
martyr  pale  in  death.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
esthetics  and  the  history  of  art,  the  picture  is 
probably  Byzantine.  Although  one  would  expect 
the  picture  of  Veronica  to  be  reganled  as  the  napkin 
which  covoHMi  the  head  of  Christ,  there  is  no  tra- 
dition as  to  its  origin,  although  a  moss  of  medieval 
legends  connects  it  with  the  name  of  a  woman. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  older 
group,  apparently  written  shortly  before  the  ninth 
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century,  Veronica  appears  as  the  woman  afllicted 
with  an  issue  of  blood,  who  had  a  portrait  of  Jesus 
cither  painted  by  herself  or  at  her  bidding,  or  else 
impressed  by  Christ  himself  upon  a  piece  of  cloth. 
The  second  form  cf  the  legend  sprang  up  in  France 
and  Germany  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury and  superseded  the  older  version  before  1500. 
According  to  this  tradition,  Veronica  gave  the 
Savior  a  handkerchief  on  liis  way  to  Golgotha,  and 
received  it  back  impressed  with  his  features. 
Further  amplifications  of  the  tradition  stated  that 
the  napkin  was  brought  to  Rome  by  John  VII.,  or 
even  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wl^e  it  is  certain 
that  Celestine  III.  prepared  a  reliquary  for  it.  At 
all  events,  what  is  clear  is  that  during  the  medieval 
period  Rome  possessed  a  cloth  picture  of  Christ, 
which  was  apparently  supposed  to  be  the  miracu- 
lous impress  of  the  head  of  Jesus  in  the  sepulcher. 
It  is  significant,  moreover,  that  it  bore  the  name 
svdarium  before  the  rise  of  the  legend  of  the  hand- 
kerchief given  Christ  to  wipe  his  face  on  his  way  to 
the  cross,  nor  was  it  until  the  twelfth  century  that 
the  name  of  Veronica  even  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  tradition,  a  connection  suggested  by  a  popular 
etymology  of  Veronica  as  Vera  eUuv  ("  true 
image  ").  This  legend  of  Veronica  gave  rise  to  a 
tendency  of  art  which  reached  its  culmination  in 
DUrer,  who  represented  the  napkin  of  Veronica  and 
the  Savior  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  combining  the 
suffering  in  the  face  of  Jesus  with  the  loftiness  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God.  (4)  The  picture  of 
Christ  in  the  apse  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  is 
supposed  to  have  been  miraculously  produced  when 
the  church  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Sylvester,  al- 
though it  is  in  reality  a  mosaic  of  recent  date. 

2.  Pictoras  of  Jesus  in  Anoient  Art :  In  the  course 
of  time  pictorial  representations  of  Jesus  became 
either  real  or  symbolical  and  allegorical,  the  latter 
tendency  gradually  giving  way  to  the  former.  To 
the  category  of  symbols  belong  the  fish,  the  lamb, 
the  various  monograms  of  Christ,  and  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  last-named  leading  to  representations 
of  Jesus  in  hiunan  form.  As  early  as  Tertullian  the 
Good     Shepherd     adorned     chalices, 

^*  Symbol-  ^j^^j  j^  ^^^g  j^  favorite  form  of  decora- 

A 1?*  ^  1  tion  in  the  catacombs,  where  the 
Bepresen-  "8^"^  usually  cames  a  goat  or  a 
tations.  wether.  In  these  pictures,  often 
adorned  with  other  animals,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  based  on  Luke  xv.  5;  John  x.; 
and  Ps.  xxiii.,  the  Christ  appears  only  in  youth- 
ful guise,  although  the  Shepherd  is  usually  clad  in 
garments  of  a  higher  rank  and  wears  the  Roman 
tunic  and  the  pallium  as  well  as  sandals.  The 
figure,  moreover,  is  Latin  instead  of  Oriental  in 
type,  and  represents  a  youthful  and  beardless, 
sometimes  even  boyish,  figure,  a  round  head  with 
curling  hair,  and  a  frank  face  with  regular  features. 
This  type  of  picture,  purely  ideal  as  it  was,  under- 
went evolution  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  third 
century  the  face  grew  more  oval,  while  the  imparted 
hair  grew  slightly  over  the  forehead  in  the  center 
and  flowed  on  the  sides  in  wavy  or  curly  locks. 

The  first  real  impulse,  however,  to  artistic  rep- 
resentations of  Jesus  was  given  by  his  miracles, 
though  the  risen  Lord  as  a  teacher  and  a  lawgiver 


became  more  and  more  a  subject  for  pictorial 
representation.  In  the  midst  of  all  or  a  part  of  his 
disciples,  including  Paul,  Christ  appears  either  on  a 
plain,  as  in  Spain  and  southern  France,  or  standing 
on  a  mountain  either  within  or  without  the  four 
rivers  of  Eden,  or  sitting  on  a  throne 
2.  Bepre-  ^^jj  \^  f^^i  qq  ^  footstool  or  on  the 

"•J**^*^  clouds,  while  mosaics  represent  him 

and  Law-  ^  seated  on  the  celestial  globe.  As 
ffiver.  ^  teacher,  he  is  depicted  as  speaking 
and  as  holding  a  book  or  scroll  either 
in  his  hand  or  on  his  bosom,  while  as  a  lawgiver 
he  proffers  the  Gospel  to  Peter  or  Paul.  In 
both  of  these  latter  categories,  the  beardless, 
youthful  type  gradually  grows  less  frequent,  so 
that  on  Roman,  Upper  Italian,  and  French  sarcoph- 
agi the  central  Christ  appears  bearded,  although 
in  the  reliefs  on  their  sides  he  wears  no  beard,  the 
former  representing  the  risen  Lord  and  the  latter 
the  earthly  Savior.  Originally  a  characteristic  of 
the  ascended  Christ,  the  beard  was  attributed  to 
Jesus  during  his  earthly  ministry  after  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  types  is  seen  in  the 
mosaics  of  Sant'Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna  and 
of  St.  Michael,  but  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
bearded  Christ  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  so- 
called  Callistinian  mosaic  which  was  found  in  the 
catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla.  In  conformity  with 
the  manhood  implied  by  the  beard,  the  body  in- 
creased in  height  and  breadth,  while  the  features 
became  more  sharply  defined  as  the  bones  gained 
in  accentuation  over  the  flesh.  The  nose  became 
longer  and  more  prominent,  and  the  eyes  were 
deeper  and  their  pupils  enlarged,  while  the  an^es 
of  the  nose  and  mouth  were  more  sharply  outlined. 
The  hair,  while  frequently  less  curling  than  hitherto, 
was  now  represented  as  falling  to  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  was  often  parted  in  the  middle. 
The  color  both  of  the  hair  and  of  the  beard  varied 
through  all  shades  from  yellow  to  gray  and  black. 
The  upper  Up  was  never  clean-shaven,  and  the  beard 
was  sometimes  close  and  sometimes  cither  pointed 
or  rounded,  the  parted  type  being  found  only  in 
rudimentary  form  in  eariy  Christian  art. 

The  bearded  Christ  represents  the  climax  of  the 
art  of  early  Christianity,  and  the  fifth  century 
ushered  in  a  period  of  decay  marked  by  all  manner 
of  exaggeration.  Majesty  became  stiffness,  ex- 
altation unapproachability,  and  earnestness  ^oom. 
Thus  the  Christ  of  Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian 
(q.v.)  in  Rome,  dating  from  the  sixth  century,  is 
a  figure  with  long  face,  projecting  cheek  bones, 
ashen  complexion,  attenuated  nose,  mane-like  hair, 
and  scanty  beard. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  reduce  the 
multiplicity  of  concepts  of  the  likeness  of  Christ 
to  unity,  a  task  which  required  centuries  for  its 
completion.  The  Carolingian  period  saw  a  sort  of 
fruitless  recrudescence  of  the  process  of  evolution 
of  the  early  Christian  period.  Even  during  the 
Renaissance  the  beardless  type  strug^ed  for  su- 
premacy with  the  bearded,  especially  in  miniatures 
and  ivories,  but  the  former  steadily  lost  groimd, 
so  that  its  last  sporadic  occurrence  is  a  Scandi- 
navian Christ  in  glory  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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vA  pictures  as  the  PieUi  of  Botticelli  at  Munich 
bong  mere  anachronisms. 

IV.  Qrigiii  of  the  Pictures  of  Jesus:  While  the 
theoiy  may  be  advanced  that  the  oldest  pictures  of 
Christ  were  based  either  on  works  of  art  still  more 
ancient  or  on  tradition,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
they  are  not  real  portraits  but  ideal  representations. 
This  is  dear  both  from  their  extreme  diversity  and 
from  the  words  of  Augustine:  ''  What  his  appear- 
inee  was  we  know  not."  The  most  primitive  type, 
wherein  early  Christian  and  Gnostic  documents 
agiee,  is  that  of  a  boy  or  youth.  The  youthful 
rigor  of  the  eariy  Church  in  religious  and  in  moral 
thought,  sustained  by  the  belief  in  the  second 
earning  of  the  Lord  and  strengthened  by  persecu- 
ticm,  inspired  the  artist  to  depict  the  Christ  as  the 
tncamation  of  undying  youth,  even  as  Noah,  Job, 
Abraham,  and  Moses  were  represented  as  beard- 
fesB  boys.  Herein,  too,  lay  the  genesis  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

With  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  bearded 
type  was  evolved  side  by  side  with  the  beardless. 
The  explanation  of  this  change  lies  in  the  perfection, 
strength,  and  manliness  implied  by  the  beard. 
The  parted  hair,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  pictures  of  Christ  in  this  period,  espe- 
cially in  the  mosaics,  typifies  his  earthly  lineage 
ind  designates  him  as  one  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
■nee  of  human  beings  only  Jews  and  Judeo-Chris- 
tians  are  represented  with  parted  hair  in  early 
Christian  art.  The  theory,  advanced  by  many 
wfaolars,  that  Greek  religious  art  influenced  the 
various  eariy  Christian  concepts  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Christ  seems  to  lack  sufficient  evi- 
deaoe  to  be  in  any  wise  conclusive. 

(NiKOLAUB  MCLLER.) 
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mtUumgender  Kreusigung  Christi.  LeipMc,  1004;  K.M.Kauf- 
BMon.  Handbueh  der  chrisUichen  ArchAologie,  Paderbom« 
1006;  G.  A.  MUller.  Die  lieUiche  OestaU  Jesu  Christ,  nach 
der  sekh/Hiehen  und  monumentalen  Urtradition,  Styria,  1000. 

JESUS  CHRIST,  THREEFOLD  OFFICE  OF:  A 

phrase  connoting  the  functions  of  ChriHt  as  prophet, 
priest,  and  king.  From  the  earliest  times  Jesus  has 
^*en  reeof^iied  as  the  representative  of  a  twofokl 
sod  yet  unitary  theocratic  function,  as  king  and 
priest.  The  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  has 
it«  foundation  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  (Matt.  xvi. 
l'i-25.  XX.  25-28).  This  thought  may  be  traced 
'•Trfn  the  second  century  to  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
Tiation.  But  as  early  as  Eusebius  a  threefold  office 
i«  sHcribed  to  Christ,  that  of  prophet,  priest,  and 


king,  and  this  is  traceable  to  Jewish  sources.  The 
view  of  a  threefold  office,  however,  did  not  suppress 
the  tradition  of  a  twofold  office,  although  the  three 

designations  of  Christ  were  always  used 

Historical   separately.    Among  the  medieval  theo- 

Survey.     logians,  Thomas  Aquinas  approaches 

closely  the  conception  of  Eusebius  since 
he  speaks  of  legislator,  sacerdos^  and  rex,  but  with 
him  this  is  merely  a  mechanical  division,  and  Thomas 
makes  no  further  use  of  the  threefold  scheme.  The 
Evangelical  doctrine  followed  in  the  beginning  the 
tradition  of  a  twofold  office  (cf.  the  works  of  Luther 
and  the  older  Evangelical  catechisms).  Calvin  added 
the  prophetic  office  as  a  third  function,  and  his 
conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  work  be- 
came the  basis  for  its  treatment  in  Reformed  theol- 
ogy and  soon  also  in  Lutheran  theology.  As  prophet 
the  Messiah  brings  the  full  light  of  intelligence  and 
thus  becomes  the  fulness  and  consummation  of  all 
revelations.  As  king  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  king- 
dom he  not  only  brings  his  people  external  and 
passing  aid,  but  equips  them  especially  with  the 
gifts  for  eternal  life  and  guards  them  against  their 
enemies.  As  priest  Christ  secures  to  his  people  by 
his  atonement  and  vicarious  suffering  the  blessing 
that  God  deals  with  them  not  as  judge,  but  as  gra- 
cious father.  In  accordance  with  these  principles 
Calvin  emphasized  the  truth  that  communion  with 
God  is  found  in  Christ's  living  personality  and  in 
life  communion  with  that  personality.  In  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  (Questions  31  and  32)  the  thought 
of  Calvin  received  a  finished  form  and  found  a  large 
circulation.  The  orthodox  followers  of  Calvin,  how- 
ever, attempted  both  to  explain  the  full  content  of 
the  Messianic  person  from  three  points  of  view,  and 
to  analyze  the  act  of  salvation  in  its  historical  de- 
velopment according  to  the  threefold  scheme,  thus 
not  easily  escaping  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
Christ  had  become  first  prophet,  then  priest,  and 
finally  king.  It  became  the  custom  to  deprive 
Christ  of  his  royal  function  in  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion and  of  the  prophetical  function  in  the  state 
of  exaltation.  Against  this  mechanical  tendency, 
Cocceius  opened  new  and  fruitful  points  of  view  by 
returning  to  the  living  material  of  the  Bible.  The 
usual  order  of  the  offices  of  Christ  seemed  to  him 
justified  in  so  far  as  the  dignity  of  Christ  rose  in 
the  growing  mind  of  the  people,  from  the  state  of  a 
prophet  to  that  of  a  king.  But  in  reality,  he  states, 
Christ's  priesthood  must  be  put  in  the  first  place, 
since  even  before  time  he  mediated  between  his 
Father  and  the  people;  then  follow  the  royal  and 
prophetic  offices.  The  first  office  is  that  through 
which  Christ  acquires  his  people;  the  second  that 
through  which  he  keeps  them;  and  the  third  that 
through  which  he  leads  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  king.  This  double  consideration  would 
have  resulted  in  an  organic  and  simultaneous  union 
of  the  offices  in  the  living  personality,  even  if  Coc- 
ceius had  not  expressly  added  that  the  entire  media- 
torial act  lasted  until  the  end  of  days. 

The  Roman  catechism  also  teaches  the  threefold 
office  of  Christ.  In  Lutheran  theology  the  doctrine 
was  adopted  only  at  a  late  period.  Melanchthon 
hod  not  left  to  the  school  of  theology  which  followed 
him  a  uniform  system  as  Calvin  had  left  for  Re- 
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formed  orthodoxy.  The  interest  in  the  individual 
reception  of  justification  drew  attention  from  an  ail- 
sided  objective  observation  of  Christ  and  his 
gifts.  There  was  even  a  tendency  to 
In  Lu-  reduce  the  twofold  office  of  Christ  to  a 
theran  single  function.  According  to  Me- 
Theology,  lanchthon  and  Hesshusen,  Christ  is  be- 
fore everything  priest;  even  as  king  he 
exercises  essentially  priestly  functions.  Selnecker 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  formula 
of  a  threefold  office,  but  his  exposition  is  governed 
also  by  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  to  which  the  two 
other  offices  are  related  like  introduction  and  con- 
clusion. Others  again,  like  Gerhard,  tried  to  iden- 
tify the  priestly  and  prophetical  offices.  Hemming 
and  Nicolaus  Hunnius  taught  that  the  office  of  the 
king  was  supreme  and  that  it  comprehended  the 
other  two  functions.  Everywhere  the  same  con- 
centration upon  one  point  is  found.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  HafenrefTer  and  especially  Gerhard 
had  directed  their  attention  to  the  idea  of  a  three* 
fold  office  as  advocated  by  Eusebius  and  Calvin. 
Gerhard  not  only  used  the  new  expression,  but 
tried  to  prove  that  only  the  sum  of  the  three  offices 
offers  the  fulness  of  Christ's  benevolent  gifts.  In 
the  regnum  poterUiae  he  found  a  specific  function 
for  the  royal  office.  Since  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  the  old  Melanchthonian  scheme 
of  dogmatics  had  been  replaced  by  an  objective 
and  historical  arrangement  of  the  material,  there 
was  room  for  a  coherent  representation  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  which  was  systematized  according  to  the 
threefold  office.  There  was  a  reaction  of  the  old 
Lutheran  sentiment  in  1773  when  Emesti  criticized 
the  reigning  doctrine  because  he  could  not  see  why 
the  clear  and  sufficient  designation  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  satiafactio  should  be  obscured  by  meta- 
phorical phrases.  Moreover,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  dilTerent  offices  were  not  clearly  separated 
from  each  other,  so  that  one  title  might  justly  cover 
all  of  them.  Other  dogmaticians  after  him  raised 
similar  objections  on  the  ground  that  neither  the 
prophetical  nor  the  royal  office  stands  upon  equal 
footing  with  the  priestly  office,  but  that  both  point 
to  the  atonement  which  is  included  in  it.  But  the 
majority  of  recent  dogmaticians  adhere  to  the 
scheme  of  a  threefold  office.  Schleiermacher  took 
the  lead  in  this  tendency  by  attempting  the  suc- 
cessful proof  that  the  three  offices  in  their  indisso- 
luble union  completely  define  and  circumscribe  the 
character  of  redemption  as  accomplished  by  Christ. 
With  the  exclusion  of  the  prophetic  office,  he  holds, 
the  clear  consciousness  of  the  believer  would  be  su- 
perseded by  a  magical  mediation  of  salvation. 
Without  the  royal  office,  there  would  be  lacking  the 
relation  of  the  individual  believer  to  a  community. 
Finally,  the  absence  of  the  priestly  office  would  rob 
the  foundation  of  Christ  of  its  religious  content. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  threefold  office  repre- 
sents the  redeemer  as  the  fulfiller  of  all  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecies  and  thus  of  all  needs  of  the  human 
being.  Everything  that  Israel  expected  of  its  future 
salvation  had  concentrated  itself  more  and  more  in 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  **  the  anointed  of  God  " 
(John  i.  41,  iv.  25).  He  was  thought  of  as  the  king 
who  was  to  restore  the  glory  of  David's  kingdom. 


In  the  course  of  time  the  prophet,  who  as  successor 
of  Moses  was  never  to  be  wanting  among  God's  people 
(Deut.  xviii.  15),  became  identical  with  the  Messiah 
(John  vi.  14-15).  The  third  office  is 
Interpreta-  reflected  in  the  picture  of  the  Mes- 
tion  and  siah  in  Isa.  liii.  God's  people  can  feel 
Significance  themselves  secure  only  when  all  con- 
of  the  flict  of  the  theocratic  offices  is  excluded 
Doctrine,  by  unity  and  every  blessing  of  sal- 
vation is  to  be  found  in  one  single 
person  (Heb.  vii.  23  sqq.).  There  was  a  longing 
especially  for  the  solution  of  the  frequent  historical 
conflict  between  kingdom  and  priesthood  (I  Sam. 
ii.  35;  Zech.  vi.  12  sqq.).  A  priest-king  after  the 
manner  of  Melchizedek  was  hoped  for  (Ps.  ex.  4). 
All  these  elements  were  combined  in  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  who  was  to  possess  the  spirit  of  God  in 
many-sided  fulness  and  as  the  power  of  a  compre- 
hensive redeeming  activity  (Isa.  xi.  1  sqq.,  Ixi.  1 
sqq.;  cf.  Luke  iv.  18  sqq.;  John  iii.  34).  The 
anointing  with  the  spirit  mentioned  in  these  pas- 
sages has  the  significance  of  the  anointing  of  kings, 
priests,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  of  prophets  in 
so  far  as  they  were  endowed  with  the  charismata. 
By  confessing  Jesus  as  Christ,  the  C!hristian  congre- 
gation expresses  that  it  finds  in  him  the  performer 
of  all  activities  which  secure  salvation  to  the  people 
of  God.  Jesus  is  king  (Matt.  xxi.  5,  xxvii.  11), 
prophet  (Matt.  xxi.  11;  Luke  vii.  16),  and  high 
priest  (Heb.  ii.  17,  iii.  1).  The  scheme  of  the  three- 
fold office  permits  of  arranging  the  Biblical  material 
in  its  original  connection,  as  it  belongs  to  a  com- 
plete representation  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Its 
systematic  value  becomes  evident  only  from  the 
proof  that  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  ac- 
tivity there  is  necessary  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  the  functions  designated  by  it.  The  three 
offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king  correspond  to 
the  needs  of  the  moral  education  of  man  and  of  his 
connection  with  human  society  and  the  surround- 
ing world.  If  the  activity  of  Christ  on  earth  were 
restricted  to  atonement,  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  speak  of  the  p)erfection  of  the  human  being  in 
connection  with  Christ.  It  b  a  matter  of  course 
that  in  every  moment  of  his  earthly  and  heavenly 
activity  Christ  exercises  at  one  and  the  same  time 
all  his  offices.  Socinianism  claims  for  the  entire 
activity  of  Christ  on  earth  only  the  prophetical 
office  in  order  to  reserve  the  other  functions  as  faint 
ornaments  for  the  state  of  exaltation  (Racovian 
Catechism,  §§  191  sqq.,  456  sqq.).  The  permanent 
union  and  simultaneous  exercise  of  the  three  func- 
tions do  not  exclude,  however,  a  fixed  aim,  namely, 
the  kingdom.  To  this  as  the  organizing  purpose  of 
the  whole  points  before  everything  the  Biblical 
basis  of  the  formula,  the  starting-point  and  essential 
content  of  the  Messianic  office  is  royal  dominion 
over  and  for  God's  people,  the  peculiar  modification 
of  which  is  described  by  the  other  titles. 

(E.  F.  Karl  Mt)LLER.) 

Biblioorapht:  For  history  of  the  doctrine  consult:  H.  L.  J. 
Heppe,  Dogmatik  (U»  deuUdien  ProtettarUiamua  im  19. 
Jahrhundert,  pp.  209  sqq.,  222  sqq.,  Gotha,  1857;  idem, 
Dogmatik  der  evangeliaeh-re/omarten  Kirche,  Elberfeld, 
1861;  A.  Sohweiier.  Olauberuldure  der  evanoelisdM^ormvr' 
ten  KirtJie,  vol.  ii..  Zurich,  1847;  H.  Schmid,  Doomatik 
der  evana^itchrreformirien  Kinhet  Frankfort,   1870;    A. 
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eknMiUkt  Lfkr*  ran  dtr  RuhtferHaung  und 
VvUkmmng,  i.  520  aqq..  iiL  394  aqq..  Bonn,  1882-83,  Eng. 
tniMi..  of  vol.  i..  Edinbuigb,  1872.  For  expontion  of  the 
doctrine  ecnuult  the  literature  under  Dogma,  DooifATicB: 
WnnfistaTiai  Absemblt. 

JBSUS  CHRIST,  TWOFOLD  STATE  OF:  Thedoo- 
trine  dealing  with  the  humiliation  and  exaltation 
of  Christ.    Christian  faith  has  always  spoken  of  a 
hmn illation  and  exaltation  of  Christ  when  it  com- 
pared the  earthly  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  one 
the  mode  of  existence  of  the  preexisting 
and  on  the  other  side  with  the  present  world- 
rule  of  the  Mediator.    But  the  formula 
The        of  a  twofold  state  has  been  coined  only 
Lathermn    in  connection  with  the  definite  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  incarnation  by 
Luther  and  the  Christological  theory 
that  followed  in  his  steps.    From  the  dogmatic  idea 
of  the  unchangeableness  of  God  and  of  the  commu- 
nication of  divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  there  results  a  tenninology  which  must 
make  room  in  the  earthly  life  of  the  Redeemer  for 
a  human  de\'elopment,  otherwise  inconceivable,  by 
a  special  "  state  of  humiliation.''     Incarnation  de- 
notes, accordingly,  not  a  descent  of  the  Logos,  but 
an  elevation  of  human  nature,  which  has  been  re- 
eeived  into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  the 
divine    nature.     In   virtue   of   the   Communicatio 
Idiomatum  (q.v.)  which  began  with  his  incarna- 
tkm.  it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to  rid  himself  of 
his  divinity.     With  the  incarnation  the  exaltation 
of  human  nature  to  divine  glory  was  completed 
once  for  all.     "  When  he  [Christ]  began  to  be  a 
man.  he  also  began  to  be  God  "  (Luther).     Ac- 
cording to  Brenz,  the  real  ascension  of  Christ  began 
with  the  incarnation.     "  Divine  nature,"  however, 
*'  can  neither  be  humiliated  nor  exalted.''    The  life 
of  Jesus  within  the  limits  of  human  development 
rests,  therefore,  upon  that  act  of  self-limitation  of 
the  God-man — not  of  the  Logos — which  is  described 
in  Phil.  ii.  5-9.     In  this  way  the  state  of  self-renun- 
ciation is  brought  about.    The  exaltation  or  ''  maj- 
esty "  of  Christ  was  self-evident,  but  the  great  prob- 
Im  to  be  solved  was  how  humiliation  was  possible. 
Johann  Gerhard  among  the  Lutheran  theologians 
most  fully  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  two  states 
of  Christ.     The  communicatio  idiomatum,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  accomplished  at  the  moment  of  in- 
carnation, but  Christ  did  not  make  use  of  them,  he 
lenounced  them,  he  took  upon  himself  the  form  of 
a  !ier\*ant.  until  he  ascended  to  heaven  and  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God;    hence  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  state  of  self-renunciation  and  the  state 
of  exaltation.     The  stat^*   of    humiliation,   there- 
fore.does  not  denote  the  unconditional  lack  and  ab- 
j^ncp  of  the  divinity  and  majesty  communicated  to 
th<'  flpsh,  but  only  the  retraction  and  intermission 
'A  it*j  use.     In  1010  then-  originated  a  controversy 
fc^tween  the  theolof^iana  of  Giessen  and  those  of 
Tribingen  (see  Ciikistoloot,  IX.)  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  Christ  emptied  himself  (see  Kenobis)  of 
his  divine  attributes*,  whether  it  was  mere  conceal- 
ment (Gk.  b^.vpi«)  or  an  actual  emptying  {kendsxs). 
The  orthodox  theologians  did  not  consider  the  self- 
renunciation  of  Christ  mere  simulation,  but  a  true 
and  real  self  renunciation  of  the  plenary  communi- 
cated divine  majesty  and  virtue.    There  arose  also 


a  question  as  to  the  time  when  the  state  of  self- 
renunciation  began.  According  to  Luther's  inter- 
pretation of  Phil.  ii.  this  state  began  only  after  the 
birth  of  Jesus.  After  his  birth  Jesus  might  have 
exalted  himself  above  men,  if  he  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  serve  them.  But  according  to  the  later  dog- 
maticians  the  state  of  humiliation  began  with  the 
conception.  Since  humiliation,  however,  does  not 
consist  in  the  assumption  of  human  nature,  but  in 
the  assumption  of  the  form  of  a  servant,  incarnation 
is  distinguished  from  its  incongruous  form — the  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos  is  not  his  humiliation  but 
an  exaltation  of  human  nature,  while  the  act  of 
conception  is  the  first  act  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
God-man.  The  state  of  exaltation  begins  with  the 
descent  of  Christ  into  hell  as  the  triumph  of  the 
God-man  over  the  devil  (see  Descent  op  Christ 
INTO  Hell). 

For  Reformed  theologians  the  doctrine  of  the 
twofold  state  of  Christ  is  of  minor  dogmatic  im- 
portance;   their  attention  was  concentrated  not  so 
much  upon  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  unchange- 
ableness of  God  as  upon  the  practical  Biblical  view 
of  the  truly  human  development  of 
The        Jesus.     According    to    the    Reformed 
Reformed   doctrine  the  Logos  himself  is  the  sub- 
Doctrine,    ject  of  the  kendsia  described  in  Phil, 
ii.     In  this  way  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Reformed  to  avoid  contradiction  with  the  dog- 
ma of  the  unchangeableness  of  God.     In  reference 
to  Phil.  ii.  they  accepted  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
that  the  Logos  did  not  assume  human  nature  in 
general,  but  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  by  identify- 
ing incarnation  with  Christ's  obedient  conduct  until 
his  death  on  the  cross,  the  Reformed  were  able  to 
speak  of  a  humiliation  of  the  God-man.    The  exal- 
tation beginning  with  the  resurrection  actually  ex- 
tols human  nature  to  a  higher  stage. 

Within  Protestant  ortho<ioxy  the  treatment  of 
the  doctrine  of  states  has  led  to  a  tendency  to  dis- 
solve the  theory  of  the  two  natures  in  its  scholastic 
form.     On  the  Lutheran  side  the  true 
Develop-    humanity  of  Christ  became  inconceiv- 
ment       able,  on  the  Reformed  side  there  was 
Modem     at  least  proposed  the  full  revelation  of 
Teachings.  God  in  Christ.     Holding  to  the  ortho- 
dox standpoint  of  the  unchangeable- 
ness of  God,  the  Lutherans  could  not  make  conceiv- 
able the  humiliation  of  Christ,  while  the  Reformed 
could  not  explain  the  full  and  essential  connection 
of  God  with  the  humiliated  Christ.     By  their  efforts 
to  satisfy  merely  the  immediate  religious  needs,  in 
consonance  with  the  practical  and  empirical  spirit 
of  modem  times,  theologians  like  Ritschl  have  dis- 
carded altogether  the  doctrine  of  states,  holding 
that  we  must  not  transcend  the  simple  belief  that 
the  man  Jesus  stands  over  against  us  on  the  side  of 
God.    Thus  they  simply  cut  off  all  insoluble  ques- 
tions concerning  the  relation  of  the  eternal  to  the 
earthly  son  of  God,  and  accordingly  there  is  no 
need  to  speak  of  a  special  state  of  humiliation.     But 
the  development  not  only  of  the  thought,  but  of 
practical  faith  results  in  the  recognition  that  the 
tnith  of  God's  appearance  in  the  flesh  must  in  the 
end  suffer  if  this  side  of  the  doctrine  of  states  is  dis- 
carded.   In  this  connection  the  question  of  pr^ 
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□Ot  be  diKuaaed,  but  it  U  to  be  re- 
Tnembered  that  the  Biblical  p&ssagea  relating  to  it 
oonfim)  an  actual  participslion  of  God  in  the  revela- 
tion ia  Christ.  God's  self-offer  in  Christ  becomes 
conceivable  only  by  the  humiliating  sacrifice  of  the 
ctemal  son  for  Binful  humanity.  PoMages  like  John 
iii.  16;  I  John  iv.  9;  Rom.  viii.  31-32;  Gal.  iv.  4 
testify  that  in  Christ  we  have  the  living  and  deci- 
sive expression  of  divine  love,  not  merely  a  hiitor- 
ieal  phenomenon  which  assures  this  love.  As  to 
ihe  interpretation  of  Phil,  ii.,  there  has  been  brought 
forth  only  one  really  exegetical  reason  which  ap- 
parently excludes  the  relation  of  that  passage  to 
the  descent  of  Christ  from  heaven.  It  has  been 
poinlfid  out  that  the  apostle  desires  to  give  in  Christ 
an  example  of  humiliation  which  is  imitable.  But 
Ibis  objection  may  be  refu(«d  if  it  is  considered 
that  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  sense  of  the  New 
Testament  dae«  not  always  mean  an  actual  appro- 
priation of  bis  actions  in  their  essential  quality,  but 
simply  the  mode  and  manner  of  his  actions  and 
sentiments  so  tliat  be,  like  God  himself,  may  be  an 
example  in  matters  which  are  not  imitable  in  their 
essence  (Eph,  v.  25;  1  Pet.  iii.  13,  ia-l&;  Matt,  v.  45; 
Eph.  V.  1-2),    See  Chbistoloot, 

(E.  F.  Kabl  MOlijib,) 

BlBUooaAPRI:  J.  J.  Van  Ooatwm.  ChrUlian  Doawtatict. 
U.  404  Miq..  New  York.  n,d.:  J.  H.  Ehrud.  ChmiluAt 
Dagmatik.  vol.  ii.,  Kflniaiberg.  ISS2;  F.  A.  Ptiilippi.  Kinh- 
tielu  Olaubmlehrt,  vol.  iv„  GUtersloh,  ISBG;  A.  B.  Bruce, 
Uumiliation  0/  Chritl  in  iU  FSvncat,  Bthital  ami  OStaal 
AtptcU.  -New  York,  1887^  J.  KAstlin.  iMl/trt  Thtalotin, 
Bluttg&rt,  leOI:  W,  A.  Brown,  Chrilian  Thtotoin  in 
OuUi«,  pp.  332-338.  N«»  York.  ISOS:   and  tbe  titeruure 


JETZER,yet'Her,JOHAIlI(ES:  Journeyman-tailor 
and  religious  impoetor;  b.  at  Zurzach  (16  m.  n.n.c. 
ot  .\arau)  in  the  canfon  of  Aargau,  c,  1483;  d.  after 
1520.  In  1506  he  entered  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery of  Bern  as  lay  brother.  He  ia  described 
as  uiieduonted,  morally  depraved  and  deceitful, 
even  suspected  of  theft.  On  Mar.  24,  1507,  ac- 
cording to  hia  story,  ,S(.  Barbara  appeared  to  him 
and  a  few  days  afterward  the  mother  of  God  to  an- 
nounce that  she  had  been  indeed  conceived  in  sin, 
as  the  Dominicans  taught.  To  prove  the  truth  of 
her  divine  revelations,  she  impressed  upon  him  in 
repeated  visits  the  stigmata  of  Christ,  and  now  Jet- 
ter  began  to  act  the  story  of  Christ's  sufferings  in 
the  church  in  lively  manner.  The  monastery,  whose 
picture  of  Mary  shed  bloody  tears,  attracted  large 
crowds  of  people,  and  sold  with  great  success  hand- 
kerchiefs moistened  with  the  blood.  But  doubts 
arose,  and  in  July  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  under- 
took an  investigation  which  came  to  nothing.  Sub- 
sequently the  magistrals  of  the  town  investigated 
the  case.  Jetier  was  imprisoned  and  tried;  after 
various  denials  he  confessed  that  the  whole  affair 
was  an  imposture  in  which  the  four  head-masUtrs 
of  the  monastery,  Johannes  Vatter,  Dr.  Steplian 
Boltzhiirat,  FrauB  Uclschi,  and  Heinrich  Steineg- 
ger,  were  implicated.  The  matter  waa  immediately 
reported  to  Rome  and  after  a  competent  jury  had 
been  instituted,  the  culprit*  were  tried  under  tor- 
ture.   In  1509  the  four  monks  w 


and  burned  alive  as  blaspbemera,  and  Jetzer  disap- 
peared. The  scandal  caused  great  sensation  and 
indignation,  especially  at  Bern.  A  large  literature 
of  pamphlets  in  Latin,  German,  French,  and  Dutch 
told  the  scandalous  story  and  confirmed  the  gen- 
eral verdict  concerning  the  corruption  of  monastic 
life,  (E.  BLdecHf,) 

Bibuoi»:ipiit;  G.  Itetlig.  Dir  UrkamUn  da  JtUBTrota—a, 

in  Ardtiv   dea  h^MtirritfJien   Verrins  dea  Katiian  Bern,  vol. 

xi.,  ISB6;  R.  Paulus,  Ein  Juttitmnrd  an  vier  Daonnikimtm 

brgansen,  Frmnkfon.  1807. 

JEWEL,  JOHN :   Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  a  not«d 
defender  of  the   Reformation   settlement   in   Eng- 
land:    b.  in  the   parish   of   Berimber,   Devonshire, 
May  24,  1522;    d,  at  Monkton  Farioigh  (2  m.  n,w. 
of  Bradford},  Wiltshire,  Sept.  23,  1571.     He  went 
first  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  then,  winning  a 
scholarship,  to  Corpus  Chrieti  College,  taking  hia 
bachelor's  degree  in  1540.     Two  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi.     During 
his  tmiversity  life  he  was  strongly  influenced  in  the 
direction  of  Biblical  criticism  by  John  Parkhurst, 
his  tutor,  and  confirmed  in  a  general  Protestant  at- 
titude by  Peter  Martyr,   who  came  to  Oxford  in 
1547.     Some  time  before  1551  he  took  orders,  and 
about  the  end  of  that  year  became  vicar  of  Sun- 
ningwell,  near  Oxford.     On  the  accession  of  Mary 
in  1553  he  lost  his  fellowship,  and  ultimately,  after 
seeking  peace  even  at  the  cost  of  signing  articles 
which  he  did  not  believe,  was  forced  to  flee.     He 
arrived  at  Frankfort  in  March,  155,'j,  but  soon  joined 
Peter  Martyr  at  Strosburg,  and   followed   him   to 
Zurich   in   the   following  year.     On   receiving   the 
news  of  Queen  Mary's  death  he  started  for  Eng- 
land, arriving  there  in  March,  1539,  and  was  made 
bishop  of  Salisbury  Jan.  21,  IStiO,     He  waa  active 
in  preaching  and  in  tbe  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and 
soon  took  a  prominent   place  in  the  controversy 
with   Rome.     His  Apologia  pro  eecUtia  Anglicami 
{London,  1562)  has  been  called  "  the  first  methodi- 
cal statement  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land against  the  Church  of  Rome,"     By  it  Jewel  se- 
cured acknowledgment  as  the  offlcial  champion  of 
Anglicanism.     He  was  engaged  for  several   years 
in  an  exchange  of  controversial  works  with  Thomas 
Harding,  an  old  Oxford   contemporary,    who  sup- 
ported the  papal  cause.     All  bis  writings  are  noted 
for  learning,  clarity,  and  precision.    Of  hia  works, 
which  are  all  deliberate,  scholarly,  and  logical,  a 
complete  edition  was  published  in  1609,      Modem 
editions  are  those  by  R.  W,  Jelf  (8  vols.,  Oxford, 
1848)  and   another  in   4   vols.,   published   by  the 
Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1846-601. 
BiBLiooRtPHT^  Tha  oriiiDakl  biosnipt'l' wM  by  L,  Hurophrer. 
Joannit  JueUi  .  .  .  vita  tt  mora.  Londoa.  1G73.  ud  wu 
condenwd  by  D.  F»tlsy  in  tbe  Manoit  prefixed  to  the 
Work:  1609;    a  seoond  condenution  waa  prefixed  to  an 
ntl.  ol  the  Ajnhmi  snd  the  EpiiEb  (a  jripio,  London,  1085, 
rFprodund  in  C.  WoodBWorth,   EedrtiattiFBt  Biograpkvt 
ib.   1853.     The»  l[ves  went  tbe  biui»  of  tbst  by  C.  W. 
Le  Una,  ib.  1S35,    A  Uamoir  ia  pivlixed  also  la  the  Parker 
Society  ed.  ol  lbs  Worki.    ConiulC  lurther:    DNB.  nix. 
378-382;    J.  H.  Overton,  Tim  Ch.titck  in  Ei^lofid.  i.  466- 
401.  ii.  30-37.  LondDn,  ISCT:    W.  H.  Fren,  7%i  S»elitli 
Cluirch  <IGfiS-162S),  pasaiin.  ib.  1S04:   aod  in  Benenl  tha 
._  »otl[»  00  the  bidtory  of  Jewel's  time. 

JEWS.    See  Ibbabl,  Hibtoby  of. 
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X.  In  the  Primitive  Church. 
n .  In  the  Bomen  Oatholio  Church. 

Eeiiy  Miniona  (|  1). 

Miwnanii  in  Spain  (|  2). 

Miamonii  in  Other  Countries  H  3). 
m.  In  Protectent  Churdies. 


JEWS,    MISSIONS   TO   THE. 

Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  (H  )• 

Eneiish  Missions  (ft  2). 

Minor    English    Missionary    Societies 

a  8). 
Missionary  Societies  in  Other  Countries 

(M). 
Missions  in  the  United  States  H  6). 


IV.  Methods  and  Practical  Considera- 
tions. 

Methods  in  Christian  Lands  H  1). 

Methods  in  Non-Evangelical  Coun- 
tries (i  2). 

Influence  of  Zionism  on  Jewish 
Missions  (I  3). 


L  In  Hia  PrimitiTe  Choxch:  Although  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  Christ  had  come  to  realize  was 
to  extend,  according  to  the  predictions  of  the  proph- 
ets, not  only  over  Israel,  but  over  the  whole  earth, 
Jesus  had,  nevertheless,  restricted  his  personal  ac- 
tivity to  Israel;  and  had  even  commanded  his  dis- 
ciples  not  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt. 
X.  5).  It  was  not  till  he  was  about  to  depart  from 
the  earth  that  he  conmianded  them  to  teach  and 
baptise  all  people.  The  Twelve,  however,  directed 
their  efforts  primarily  to  the  Jews;  and  the  earliest 
Christian  congregations  were  composed  entirely  of 
Jews  and  proselytes  to  Judaism.  Apostolic  mis- 
sions amoDg  the  Jews  were  so  successful  that  James 
could  point  out  to  Paul  thousands  of  converted 
Jews  (Acts  xxi.  20).  A  large  number  of  priests  were 
also  obedient  to  the  faith  (Acts  vi.  7);  and  in  the 
congregations  which  Paul  founded  in  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Crete,  etc.,  the  nucleus  was  Jewish.  That 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  not  lost  sight  of  in 
the  second  or  third  century  is  proved  by  the  dia- 
logue of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew  Trypho  and 
Tertullian's  Adventu  JudoBos.  But  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity had  long  developed  a  heretical  tendency  by 
insisting  upon  the  national  and  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  Judaism  and  by  avowing  the  most  pro- 
nounced Gnosticism.  The  further  growth  of  the 
Jewish  element  in  the  Church  would  have  seriously 
endangered  her  inner  life  and  existence,  if  the  in- 
surrection of  Bar  Kokba  had  not  led  to  a  sharp 
separation  of  Judaism  from  the  universal  catholic 
chiEutuster  of  the  Church.  Deprived  of  their  polit- 
ical power  and  national  autonomy,  the  Jews  con- 
centrated their  whole  spiritual  life  upon  the  study 
of  the  Law  and  produced  the  Talmud.  The  trans- 
formation of  prophetism  into  Talmudism  created 
a  wide  gulf  between  Jews  and  CJhristians.  From  the 
very  beginning,  the  spirit  of  the  Talmud  drew  a 
veil  over  their  eyes  (II  Cor.  iii.  13-16). 

IL  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:    The  early 

church  did  not  possess  any  special  institutions  for 

the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  although 

z.  Eariy     there  were  always  those  whom  the  love 

Miwions.  of  Christ  compelled  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  Jews,  and  there  were  like- 
wise other  factors  which  made  it  advisable  for  the 
leaders  of  both  Church  and  State  to  win  the  Jews 
for  Christianity.  Cassiodorus,  when  he  became  a 
monk,  felt  himself  constrained,  in  his  exegesis  of 
the  Psalms  (as  in  his  canchuio  to  Ps.  Ixxxi.),  to  urge 
the  Jews  to  be  converted.  So  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, from  political  motives,  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  ordering  the  synagogues  to  use  the 
Greek  and  Latin  translations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  abstain  from  Talmudio  exegesis,  was  to  lead 
the  Jews  to  CSiristianity.  Bishops  did  not  hesitate 
to  resort?  to  acts  of  violence  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
become  CSiristians.    Justice,  however,  demands  rec- 

VI.— 12 


ognition  of  the  fact  that  many  popes  protected  the 
Jews.  Gregory  I.  condemned  all  compulsory  bap- 
tisms, and  by  kindliness  and  rewards  tried  to  win 
the  Jews  for  the  Church.  Although  he  put  no 
high  estimate  upon  converts  gained  in  this  way,  he 
counted  upon  their  descendants.  "If  we  do  not 
win  the  parents,"  he  said,  ''  we  shall  have  their 
children  " —  a  remark  which  experience  proved  to  be 
ill-founded,  especially  in  Spain.  There  was  hardly  a 
century  that  works  were  not  written  to  bring  about 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  hardly  one  in  which  re- 
wards were  not  offered  to  secure  them  for  the  Church, 
and  also  not  a  century  in  which  numbers  of  prose- 
lytes, thoroughly  convinced,  did  not  pass  over  to 
Christianity,  many  of  whom  became  an  honor  to 
the  Church. 

Proselytes  have  ever  been  especially  active  in 
missions  to  the  Jews.  In  the  seventh  century 
Bishop  Julian  of  Toledo  (d.  600)  wrote 
2.  Missions  the  De  sextcB  cBtatis  oomprcbaUone  cortr 
in  Spain,  tra  Jtuiceos  to  refute  the  Jewish  no- 
tion, then  asserting  itself,  that  Jesus 
could  not  be  the  Messiah,  as  he  was  not  to  appear 
until  the  sixth  millennium  of  the  world.  Almost  at 
the  same  time  Isidore  of  Seville  wrote  two  books  in 
which  he  proved  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith 
from  the  Old  Testament  and  especially  pointed  out 
that  the  Christians  now  formed  the  true  Israel. 
Raymond  of  Pennaforte,  general  of  the  Domin- 
icans, introduced  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  Talmudic  writings  in  his  order,  especially  for 
the  promotion  of  missionary  activity  among  the 
Jews;  and  another  Dominican,  Pablo  Christiani 
of  Montpellier,  a  Jew  by  descent,  was  the  first 
real  missionary  preacher.  He  traveled  in  southern 
France  and  elsewhere,  preaching  and  disputing  with 
the  Jews  in  churches  and  synagogues,  and  proving 
the  Messiahship  and  divinity  of  Jesus  from  Bible 
and  Talmud.  At  the  same  time  the  Dominican 
Raymimd  Martin,  a  (^istian  by  birth,  but  well 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic,  wrote  his 
Pugio  fidei  contra  Mauros  et  JvdcBOs,  an  armory  for 
the  disputes  of  the  following  times.  Abner  of  Bur- 
gos, a  respected  physician  and  Christian  convert, 
wrote  several  Hebrew  and  Spanish  books  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  John  of  Valladolid,  an- 
other proselyte,  wrote  an  exposition  on  Ibn  Ezra's 
conunentary  on  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a 
Concordia  Ugum  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Car- 
dinal Pedro  de  Luna,  later  Benedict  XIII.,  himself 
had  a  debate  in  Pampelima  with  Rabbi  Shem  Tob 
ben  Shaprut,  and  took  a  lifelong  interest  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the  first  patron  of 
Rabbi  Solomon  Halevi  (1353-1435),  later  known 
as  Paul  of  St.  Maria,  archbishop  of  Burgos,  and  in- 
terchanged controversial  letters  with  Joshua  of 
Lorca,  until  he  finally  became  a  (Jhristian.  Among 
the  thousands  who  at  that  time  entered  the  Church, 
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frequently,  it  is  true,  for  secular  reasons,  or  from 
fear  or  compulsion,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
sincere  believers  in  Christ.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Dominican  Vincent  Ferrer 
(q.v.),  who  wandered  through  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  as  a  missioner,  developed  an  astonishing  ac- 
tivity in  converting  Jews;  at  least  20,500  are  said 
to  have  been  baptized  in  Castile  and  Aragon.  The 
reason  for  such  zeal  of  conversion  in  Spain  was  due 
to  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion which  threatened  to  suppress  the  spiritual  and 
material  development  of  Spain. 

In  France  there  were  comparatively  few  efforts 

in  this  direction;    and  at  the  court  of  Louis  the 

Pious  there  was  even  a  suspicious  sympathy  with 

Judaism.     With  the  exception  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra 

(1300-40),  of  Jewish  descent,  though 

3.  Missions  bom  a  Christian,  who  wrote  a  nimiber 

in  Other  of  controversial  writings  against  the 
Countries.  Jews,  there  was  hardly  any  one  who 
labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
Still,  France  lacked  neither  pious  proselytes  and 
families  of  proselytes  nor  numerous  compulsory 
baptisms,  persecutions,  and  acts  of  violence.  In 
Italy  both  power  and  monks  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  Lorenzo  of  Bnm- 
disium  (d.  1619),  general  of  the  Capuchins,  preached 
with  great  power  and  traveled  through  Italy,  He- 
brew Bible  in  hand,  converting  rabbis  and  laymen. 
In  Rome  many  Jews  accepted  Christianity  at  all 
periods,  and  in  1550  Paul  III.  founded  an  institute 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  while  Pius  V.  won 
more  than  a  hundred  learned  and  rich  Jews  for  the 
Church.  Many  of  the  innumerable  proselytes  in 
Italy  occupied  high  positions  in  the  Church,  or 
were  received  into  the  nobility  of  the  nation.  The 
history  of  missions  among  the  Jews  in  England  is 
singular.  During  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the 
Jews  complained  because  so  many  of  their  number 
became  Christians;  the  king  attempted  to  iorce 
them  to  return  to  Judaism,  but  the  steadfastness  of 
these  proselytes  hindered  the  execution  of  his  men- 
aces (1100).  About  1200  Richard,  prior  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  established  a  hospital  of  converts,  and 
the  Dominicans  in  Oxford  opened  a  similar  institu- 
tion. Henry  III.  set  apart  a  special  house  in  Lou- 
don for  the  reception  and  care  of  proselytes,  for 
which  it  soon  became  necessary  to  organize  branch 
institutions.  Under  Edward  I.  500  proselytes  re- 
ceived baptism  in  the  Converts*  House,  yet  this 
same  king  was  compelled,  in  1290,  to  banish  16,500 
Jews  for  usury  and  coining.  Germany  stands  in 
the  strongest  contrast  to  England.  Here,  there  is 
no  record  of  any  missionary  efforts,  but  only  of 
compulsory  baptisms  occasioned  by  the  persecu- 
tions during  the  crusades,  the  invasions  of  the  Ta- 
tars, and  the  Black  Death. 

Modem  Roman  Catholic  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  began  in  France.  The  two  brothers 
Lehmann,  both  proselytes,  worked  successfully  un- 
der Pius  IX.  among  the  Jews  of  France.  The 
proselyte  Abh6  Bauer  used  his  brilliant  oratorical 
gifts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Paris  and 
Vienna.  The  most  extensive  work,  however,  was 
carried  on  in  Palestine  by  the  proselyte  Maria  Al- 
phonse  Ratisbonne,  who  joined  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic Church  in  1842.  With  bis  brother  he  established 
the  order  of  N6tre  Dame  de  Sion  for  the  education 
of  Jewish  girls  and  founded  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions, not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also  in  France, 
England,  Chalcedon,  Galatia,  and  elsewhere. 

nL  In  Protestant  Churches:    Luther's  attitude 
toward  the  Jews  was  at  first  favorable,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  D<i88  Jesus  ein  gebomer 

1.  Lutheran  Jude  war,  but  in  later  works,  as  in  his 

and  Von  den  Jvden  und  ihren  Lugen,  he 
Reformed  showed  utter  hopelessness  of  the  con- 
Churches,  version  of  the  Jews,  so  that  little  zeal 
in  that  direction  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Nevertheless,  there  were  numerous  pros- 
elytes in  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches, 
among  them  Immanuel  Tremellius  of  Ferrara,  who 
at  Heidelberg,  with  Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  took 
part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Ezra  Edzard  (b.  at 
Hamburg  June  28,  1629;  d.  there  Jan.  1,  1708)  of 
Hamburg,  was  greatly  interested  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  and  from  his  own  means  established  a 
considerable  fxmd  for  that  purpose.  His  sons  Geoig 
and  Sebastian  continued  his  work.  Similar  funds 
seem  to  have  existed  in  other  cities;  as,  for  example, 
in  Geneva,  where  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  rev- 
enue is  still  called  Fond  des  proselytes,  and  again  in 
Darmstadt  and  Frankfort.  Among  the  Pietists, 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  missionary 
zeal,  Spener  declared  it  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  take  care  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews;  while 
the  Moravian  Samuel  Lieberktihn  labored  thirty 
years  among  the  Jews.  In  1728,  at  the  suggestion 
of  A.  H.  Francke,  Callenbeig  founded  at  Halle  an 
Institutum  Judaicum,  which  lasted  until  1792. 
The  two  first  missionaries  of  that  institution  were 
Widmann  and  Manitius,  who  from  1730  to  1735 
traveled  through  Poland,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  England.  In  1736  they  were  joined  by 
Stephan  Schulz,  the  most  important  worker  of  that 
institute,  who  extended  his  travels  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lessing,  and  still  more  through  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  a  reform  movement  took  place  among 
the  Jews,  starting  from  Germany  and  penetrating 
the  East,  while  in  the  Romance  countries  similar 
results  were  achieved  by  the  French  Revolution. 
The  gradual  renunciation  of  the  Talmud  on  the 
part  of  the  liberal  Jews  dates  from  that  time.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  large  numbers  turned 
to  Christianity,  especially  in  Berlin.  In  1816-43, 
3,984  Jews,  and  these  the  richest  and  most  cultured, 
were  baptized  in  the  eight  old  Prussian  provinces. 

The  conruption  of  the  churches  and  their  institu- 
tions, and  the  apostasy  of  thousands  from  all  faith, 
led  many  in  England  to  believe  that 

2.  English  the  end  of  the  world  was  near,  and 
Missions,    that  soon  a  general  conversion  of  the 

Jews  was  to  take  place.  With  Simeon 
of  Cambridge,  Marsh  of  Birmingham,  the  proselyte 
J.  F.  Fry,  and  the  preacher  Legh  Richmond,  Lewis 
Way,  a  wealthy  clei^gyman,  foimded  in  1808,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
which  included  both  churchmen  and  dissenters  until 
1815,  when  the  latter  withdrew  from  the  oiganisa- 
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tion.  Way  traveled  in  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Russia  to  better  the  political  and  social  position  of 
(he  Je^TB  and  to  awaken  missionary  zeal  among  the 
Christians.  He  induced  Alexander  I.  to  promise, 
in  1817,  his  special  protection,  as  well  as  lands,  to 
baptized  Jews.  In  1814  the  Duke  of  Kent  laid  the 
eoroer-stone  of  a  church  for  the  Jews,  to  which  was 
adiied  an  educational  institution  for  children  of 
proielytos,  a  Hebrew  college  for  the  training  of  mis- 
fionaries,  and  a  trade  school  for  proselytes.  Bap- 
tifBDS  became  so  numerous  that  in  1832  the  found- 
ing of  a  Hebrew-Christian  Church  in  England  was 
planned,  but  could  not  be  realized.  The  society  is 
;he  oldest,  largest,  richest,  most  enterprising,  and 
best  oiiganized  of  its  type,  and  has  auxiliary  socie- 
ties throughout  the  British  Isles  and  Canada.  The 
nciety,  whose  income  in  190(M)1  was  £46,338,  with 
in  expenditure  of  £36,910,  employed  at  52  mission- 
irr  stations  199  workers,  among  them  25  clergy- 
men. 19  physicians,  34  female  missionaries.  20  lay 
missionaries,  35  colporteurs,  58  teachers,  and  8 
ipothecaries.  Of  these,  82  were  converts  from  Ju- 
daism. Of  the  52  stations  18  are  in  England,  3  in 
Austria.  1  in  France.  4  in  Germany,  2  in  Holland, 
!  in  Italy,  4  in  Rumania,  1  in  Russia,  1  in  Constan- 
tinople: in  Asia  there  are  10  stations,  among  them 
Jerusalem  with  27  workers;  in  Africa  there  arc  7 
statioa<9.  About  5.000  Jews  have  been  baptized  by 
the  society  since  its  foundation.  Its  principal  or- 
rans  aoe  the  Jewish  Missionary  Intelligence  and  the 
Jfrcish  Missionary  Advocate. 

.\mong  t  he  other  English  missionary  societies  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews  arc  the  following:   The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission,  estab- 
lished in  1840,  with  about  77  workers 
5.  Minor    and  stations  at  Budapest,  Constanti- 
English     nople,   Brcslau,   Tiberias,   Safed,   and 
MixiODary  Efiinburgh.  and  publishing  the   Free 
Societies.    Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  and  The 
Chilf Irenes   Record;    the    Presbyterian 
Oi'jrch  in   Ireland  Jewish  Mission,  established  in 
ISil,  with  stations  at  Hamburg- Altona  (with  two 
ordained    missionaries  and   three  colporteurs  and 
Evangelist s)    and   Damascus   (with   four  ordained 
rsissionaries  and  four  other  laborers),  and  publish- 
irjs  The  Missionary  Herald  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Inland;  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  establLshetl  in  Lon- 
'ion  in  1842.  its  moml)ership  including  representa- 
tiv#ri  of  the  various  dissenting  bodies,  with  twenty- 
t«o  mU.«ionaries  and  sixteen  stations  in  England, 
'^iTTiwny.  Austria.  Russia,  and  Turkey,  and  puh- 
'.:-iiirie  The  Jewish  Herald;  the  Church  of  Scotland 
J'-wi-ih  Mission,  ostablishe<l  in  1S41,  with  stations 
i'l  Ak'xanclrui.  Beirut.  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and 
■"^ilonica.  and   publishing   The  Church  of  Scotland 
U'if^  and  Foreign  Mission  Record;    The  Presby- 
'^rian  Thurch  of  FIngland  Jewish  Mission,  estal>- 
\^*i\»i\  in   1860.  with  two  missionaries  in  London, 
^f  .'teent  in  Aleppo  and  one  in  Corfu;    Parochial 
Mi-^iorm  to  the  Jews  at  Home  and  Abroad,  estab- 
iyh^i  in   1875.   under  the  auspices  of  the  Estab- 
I>h<!*d  Church.  lal)oring  chiefly  in  parishes  with  a 
iirsTP  percentafse  of  Jewish  population,  having  sta- 
V)n<i   in    England    and    Bombay,    and    publishing 
^ktrrh  and  SynnqaqHc;  the  Mildmay  Mission  to  the 


Jews,  established  in  1876,  with  stations  in  Russia, 
South  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Bulgaria,  and  publishing 
Trusting  and  Toiling;  the  East  London  Mission  to 
Jews,  established  in  1877,  with  a  mission  house  and 
orphans'  home;  the  Barbican  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
established  in  1879;  The  Jerusalem  and  the  East 
Mission  Fund,  established  in  1897  by  Bishop  Blyth 
of  Jenisalem,  with  eighteen  assistants  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Beirut,  Haifa,  C^airo,  and  Suez,  and  publish- 
ing Bible  Lands;  The  Kilburn  Mission  to  the  Jews, 
established  in  1896  by  the  proselyte  Ben  Oliel,  es- 
pecially for  the  well-to-do  business  men  of  London; 
and  The  London  City  Mission  to  Jews  with  sixteen 
laborers  among  the  250,000  foreign  Jews  in  Lon- 
don. Besides  those  societies,  a  Hebrew  Christian 
TTnion  and  a  Prayer  Union  for  Israel  were  founded 
in  1897,  the  latter  publishing  The  Friend  of  Israel. 

In  Germany  there  are  three  societies  for  missions 

among  Jews.     The  CJesellschaft  zur  Verbreitung  des 

Christentums  \mter  den  Juden  was  established  in 

1822  at  Berlin  under  the  influence  of 

4.  Mission-  Lewis  Way  and  Tholuck.     It  has  sta- 

ary         tions  in  Berlin,  Posen,  Czernowicz,  and 

Societies    Stanislau.     Since   its  existence  about 

in  Other  713  baptisms  have  taken  place.  Its 
Countries,  official  organ  is  the  Nathanael.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  missionary  society 
Prof.  H.  L.  Strack  manages  the  Institutum  Judai- 
cum,  an  association  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting theological  students  at  the  university 
with  the  mission  among  the  Jews.  The  Evangel- 
isch-lutherischer  Contralvercin  fiir  Mission  unter 
Israel  was  established  in  1S71  at  Leipsic.  It  tries 
to  unite  all  Lutheran  missions  among  the  Jews  to 
uniform  activity  and  employs  thnn;  laborers  in 
Leipsic  and  in  Cialicia;  its  organ  is  the  Saat  auf 
Iloffnung.  In  connection  with  it  Professor  De- 
litzsch  founded  in  1880  the  first  Institutum  Judai- 
cum.  There  is  also  a  sominarj'  for  missionaries 
among  the  Jews.  The  Westdoutschor  Verc»in  filr 
Israel  was  established  in  1S43  in  Cologne.  It  has 
stations  at  Cologne,  Fnmkfort,  and  Strasburg.  Its 
organ  is  the  Missionsblatl  des  rrestdcutschen  Vereins 
fiir  Israel. 

Switzerlan<l  has  a  Vcrein  dor  Trcunde  Israels  at 
Basel,  established  in  1830.  It  publishes  Der  Freund 
Israels  an<l  L'Ami  d'Israil.  France  has  a  Socidt^ 
franQaise  pour  lYvangelisiition  d' Israel,  established 
in  1888  by  the  Row  (\.  Kniger,  with  one  mission- 
ary for  France  and  agencies  in  Algiers  and  Oran. 
Its  organ  is  Le  Rtreil  d'Israil.  Scandinavia  has 
three  societies  for  missions  among  the  Jews:  the 
**  F]vangelical  National  Society,"  established  in 
18.56,  with  a  station  at  Hamburg;  the  "  Society  for 
Missions  among  Isniel."  established  in  ls75  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Lindstrom  at  Stockholm,  with  a  home  for 
proselytes  at  Stockholm  and  Liy  missionaries  at 
Budai>est  and  Cracow,  and  publishing  Missions 
Tidning  ffir  Israel:  the  "  .Norwegian  Central  Com- 
mittee for  Missions  to  Israel,''  established  in  1865 
at  Christ iania,  with  two  missionarifs  at  (lalaz  and 
Bralla  in  Rumania.  an«l  publishing  Missions  Blad 
for  Israel.  In  Russia,  where  half  of  all  the  Jews  of 
the  world  live,  the  government  hmits  Protestant  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Jews.  Mis.sionary  work  in 
the  proper  sense  is  restriete<l  to  the  State  Church. 
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In  Kiflhinef  Faltin  developed  a  suooessful  miasion- 
ary  activity  after  1859,  and  Joseph  Rabinowitz  in 
1882-09.  In  Melbourne,  AnstraJia,  there  ia  the 
Friends  of  Israel  Association,  of  which  the  proselyte 
Abramowitz  is  the  head. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  eleven  church  mis- 
sions: the  Church  Society  for  Promoting  Christian- 
ity amongst  the  Jews  (Protestant  ESpis- 
5.  Missions  copal)  established  in  1842  in  New  York, 
in  the  with  stations  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
United  dclphia  and  five  missionaries,  and  pub- 
States,  lishing  The  Ooapel  of  the  Circumeinan; 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America,  established 
in  1871  in  New  York,  working  at  Urumia,  Teheran, 
Hamadan,  and  Sidon,  and  publishing  The  Assemr 
bly  Herald;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Mission  to 
the  Jews,  established  in  1894  in  Philadelphia,  with 
three  laborers;  and  the  Messiah  Mission  of  Chicago, 
established  in  1896  and  continued  since  1899  as  the 
Mission  of  the  Women's  Association  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America.  Specif- 
ically Lutheran  are  the  four  following  missions: 
the  Norwegian  Zionsforeningen  for  Israelsmissionen 
blandt  norske  Lutheranere  i  Amerika,  established 
1878  at  Minneapolis,  with  three  laborers  in  Minsk 
and  Odessa  in  Russia  and  New  York;  the  Jewish 
Mission  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  and  Other  States,  established  in  1885 
in  New  York;  the  Jewish  Mission  of  the  Joint 
Synod  of  Ohio,  established  in  1892;  and  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  German  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  Jews  in 
Chicago,  established  in  1894  in  Chicago.  The 
Methodists  have  the  New  York  City  Church  Ex- 
tension and  Missionary  Society,  established  in  1892; 
the  Baptists,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  established  in  1887;  and  the  Quakers 
the  Friends'  Mission  at  Ramallah  in  Palestine,  es- 
tablished in  1870  by  English  Quakers,  and  continued 
in  1887  by  American  Quakers  as  the  Eli  and  Sibyl 
Jones  Mission.  Besides  these,  there  are  twenty-one 
independent  missions,  the  most  important  of  which 
are:  the  New  York  City  Mission,  the  oldest  of  all 
American  missions,  established  in  1828;  the  Chicago 
Hebrew  Mission,  founded  in  1887  and  publishing 
The  Jewish  Era;  the  Gospel  Mission  of  the  Jews, 
formerly  the  Hope  of  Israel  Mission,  established  in 
1892  in  New  York;  the  Brooklyn  Christian  Mission 
to  the  Jews,  established  1892  in  New  York  and  pub- 
lishing Our  Hope  and  the  Yiddish  "  Hope  of  Israel  "; 
the  World's  Gospel  Union,  established  in  1892  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  eight  missionaries,  one  in 
Morocco;  the  American  Mission  to  the  Jews,  es- 
tablished in  1895  by  the  proselyte  Warschaviak; 
and  the  Inmianuel  Mission  to  the  Jews  in  Cleveland, 
established  in  1898,  and  publishing  ImmanueVe 
Witneaa.  The  American  missions  to  the  Jews  en- 
gage 150  laborers  in  all. 

IV.  Methods  and  Practical  Considerations:  A  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  missions  among 
those  Jews  who  live  scattered  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try, and  those  who  live  in  a  compact  mass  and  have 
their  own  language  and  customs,  and  those  in  Mo- 
hammedan and  heathen  countries.  Missions  to  the 
Jews  living  within  the  pale  of  Christian  churches 
can  have  no  other   purpose  but  to  incorporate 


them  in  the  churches.    This  is  especially  the  case 

with  the  Jews  of  western  Europe.    For  more  than 

a  century  they  have  been  in  a  process  of  assimilation 

with  Christian  nations.    Self-preserva- 

1.  Meth-    tion,  if  no  other  motive,  must  compel 
ods  in      the  Christian  Church  to  carry  on  mis- 
Christian    sionary  work  among  the  Jews;  for  it 

Lands,  would  be  extremely  dangerous  if  so 
many  thousands  of  Jews  in  the  midst  of 
Christians  were  equal  or  even  superior  to  them  in 
political,  social,  moral,  and  economical  respects, 
and  yet  opposed  in  religion.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  educate  suitable  catechetes  and  evangel- 
ists for  this  work  among  the  Jews.  All  missionary 
activity  should  start  from  the  Church.  Among  the 
Evangelical  churches  only  the  English  and  Scotch 
and  some  smaller  free  churches  promote  these  mis- 
sions as  a  branch  of  their  churchly  activity.  It  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  Church,  however,  to  provide 
for  the  material  assistance  of  proselytes;  this  be- 
longs rather  to  private  charity  and  independent 
associations.  The  proper  persons  to  be  employed 
in  converting  the  Jews  are  Christian  clergymen; 
although  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  prepare  bom 
Christians  for  work  of  that  kind  than  bom  Jews, 
who  can  more  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  their  brethren.  But  it  would  be  en- 
tirely wrong  to  gather  the  Jews  into  a  separate 
Judeeo-Christian  Church,  since  that  would  lead  only 
to  a  new  sect;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme 
caution  must  be  observed  that  baptism  may  not  be 
granted  too  hastily  or  to  unworthy  recipients. 
Methods  of  missionary  work  differ  according  to  the 
various  conditions  of  the  Jews.  While  the  Jews 
lived  ahnoet  without  any  legal  rights  among  the 
Christians,  the  State  and  the  Church  could  force 
them  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  synagogues  or  in  churches.  Since  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Jews,  this  method  has  become  im- 
possible, and  they  have  accordingly  been  visited 
in  their  homes,  and  the  Gospel  has  been  announced 
to  them  by  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  books. 
But  as  such  visits  may  be  considered  by  the  Jews 
an  invasion  of  their  homes,  nothing  is  left  but  occa- 
sional meetings  in  public  places.  Public  lectures, 
reading-rooms,  and  free  schools  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  missions.  The  instmction  of 
catechumens  must  be  adapted  to  their  religious  con- 
dition and  spiritual  training.  Special  considera- 
tion must  be  devoted  to  those  difficult  doctrines 
which  for  the  Jew  are  not  only  offensive,  but  even 
detestable,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  atonement. 

Missionary  activity  must  assume  a  different  atti- 
tude in  non-EvangeUcal  countries,  where  Jews  live 
in  a  compact  mass.    This  is  the  case 

2.  Meth-    principally  in  eastem  Europe,  espe- 
ods  in        cially  in  the  western  provinces  of  Rus- 

Non-Evan-  sia  that  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 

gelical      The  niunber  of  Russian  Jews  is  esti- 

Countries.   mated  at  from  4,500,000  to  6,000,000. 

Thousands  of  Jews  are  also  crowded 

together  in  Galicia  and  Rmnania.    In  countries  like 

Russia  missionaries    encoimter  special  difficulties, 

owing  to  deep-rooted  Jewish  fanaticism,  hatred  of 

the  Christians,  Jewish  narrowness,  and  great  em- 
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dition  in  the  Talmud  and  Cabala.  A  missionary  who 
ii  not  thoroughly  versed  in  Hebrew  literature  and 
loenoe  will  here  be  little  respected.  As  only  con- 
Tvried  Jews  thoroughly  know  the  Jewish  heart  and 
the  Jewish  head,  they  have,  almost  without  exoep- 
(ion,  been  used  for  this  kind  of  missionary  work. 
But  there  is  always  danger  that  inefficient  mission- 
aries may  be  employed  merely  because  they  are 
p-nwelytes,  and  that  bom  Jews  may  be  too  indul- 
eent  to  Jewish  peculiarities  and  prejudice.  Such 
•ieficiencies  and  dangers  will  best  be  avoided  by  the 
enmbined  work  of  bom  Christians  and  proselytes. 
Mis«Eionary  activity  among  foreign  Jews  has  offered 
iJmost  insuperable  difficulties.  If  an  individual 
person  or  family  in  the  midst  of  large  Jewish  con- 
p>(1cations  adopts  Christianity,  reception  into  a 
lliri^tian  congregation  already  in  existence  is  often 
impossible.  The  conversion  of  whole  families  has 
bfen  almost  impossible,  but  since  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  Evangelical  Christianity  has  arisen  in  Poland 
and  Russia^  and  dozens  of  Jews  desire  instmction 
from  clergymen  and  missionaries,  it  will  perhaps  be 
possible  to  gather  eventual  converts  into  Judseo- 
Christian  congregations;  for  the  Jews  of  the  East 
are  neither  suit^  nor  willing  to  be  absorbed  into 
another  nationality  and  church.  Literature  is  a 
\iery  important  means  of  influencing  Jews,  espe- 
cially as  the  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  well  received 
and  much  read  by  the  Jews  of  the  Elast,  particu- 
larly in  the  excellent  translation  of  Delitzsch.  Jews 
m  heathen  or  Mohammedan  countries  form  the 
ffnallest  part  of  the  population  and  they  are  on  the 
lr»wp<t  level  in  spiritual  and  moral  respects.  Though 
not  learned  in  tho  Talmud,  they  cling  obstinately 
to  their  oki  traditions,  and  Christianity  has  taken 
Lttle  root  among  them. 

Since   1897  the  movement  of  Zionism  has  prc- 
lented   new   problems   to  Christian   missions.     It 
arose  as  a  reaction  against  the  efforts 
3.  Influence  of  assimilation,   and   as  a  means  of 
of  Zkm-     remedying   the   oppressions   of    anti- 
ism  on      Semitism;    and  its  object  is  to  regain 
Jewish      the  Jewish  country  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
MiHioiis.    pie.     It  looks  upon  missions  as  an  in- 
stmment  by  which  an  increasing  num- 
ber are  cut  off  from  the  national  body  of  the  Jews; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Zionists  seek  the  friend- 
chip  of  the  Christians  because  they  need  their  moral 
ami  material  aid  in  the  realization  of  their  pbns. 
Thus  Zionists  are  enemies  of  missions,  but  not  ene- 
mies of  Christianity.     Missionaries  must,  thereforo, 
convince  the  Jews  thxit  acceptance  of  Christianity 
d'jes  not  necessarily  include  the  sacrifice  of  Jewish 
nationality,  and  that   a  national  regeneration  of 
thf'ir  people  is  inipoi<8iblc  without  a  religious  re- 
Cf-neration. 

The  total  number  of  missionaries  working  among 
the  10.000.000  or  more  Jews  in  the  world  is  about 

.VJO.  (F.  HE.MAN.) 

hmuociSAPRT:  K.  F.  A.  de  la  Roi.  Die  erangttischf  Chriaten^ 
hni  und  die  Juden  unter  dent  Oe»rhicht*punkt  der  MiMnan, 
i  Tol*..  Ciirl<«rubr.  1SH4-92;  A.  A.  H<iiiar.  Narrative  of  a 
Mimion  of  Knquiry  Ut  the  Jetc$from  the  Church  nf  Scotland ^ 
Kdioburch.  I>iM:  J.  Manon.  Three  Yeara  in  Turkey; 
^edunl  Misticm  to  the  Jewa,  Ix>ndon,  18A0:  Mm.  Ktlwardn, 
M%*nonary  H'urk  amono  the  Jeve  in  Moldavia,  Galicia, 
and  SiUwia.  ih.  18A7:  (V  K.  Kalkar,  IbhuI  und  die  Kirehe, 
HsmburK.  1MKI:    G.  A.  iMlman.  KurtQefoMtUM  Handbuch 


der  Miaaion  ut^er  Itrael,  Berlin,  1803;  J.  Dunlop,  Memoriet 
cf  Ooapel  Triumj^  among  the  Jewa,  London,  1894;  The 
Jewiah  Queation  and  the  Miaaian  to  the  Jewa,  ib.  1894; 
A.  L.  Williams;  MiaaUma  to  the  Jewa,  ib.  1897;  W.  T.  Gid- 
ney.  The  Jewa  and  tfieir  Evangeliaation,  ib.  1899;  idem. 
Mieaiona  to  Jewa,  ib.  1899;  At  Home  and  Abroad,  ib.  1900; 
A.  E.  Thompson,  A  Century  of  Jewiah  Miaeiona,  Edinburgh, 
1902;  J.  Richter.  Jodiache  Miaaionageachichie,  Gaternloh, 
1906;  H.  O.  Duv-iflrht.  Blue  Book  of  Miaaiona  for  1907, 
New  York.  1907;  J.  Schneider.  KirMxehea  Jahrbueh, 
GatenUoh.  1909. 

JEZEBEL:  Wife  of  Ahab,  seventh  king  of  Israel 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre,  and 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  yet  energetic  queens 
of  history.  She  seems  to  have  swayed  the  mind  of 
her  husband,  and  where  he  was  weak  and  vacilla- 
ting, she  supplied  courage  and  resolution.  She  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  the  Phcnician  Baal  in  the 
kingdom,  and,  while  supporting  at  her  own  table 
the  priests  of  Baal,  persecuted  the  prophets  of  Israel 
(I  Kings  xviii.  4),  and  vowed  vengeance  upon  EUjah 
(I  Kings  xix.  2).  When  her  husband  despaired  of 
getting  Naboth's  vineyard,  she  ordered  the  fudicial 
murder  of  Naboth  and  secured  for  her  husband  the 
coveted  possession  (I  Kings  xxi.  5).  She  survived 
Ahab  fourteen  years,  but  continued  to  have  great 
influence  at  court,  and  saw  her  daughter  Athaliah 
married  to  the  king  of  Judah  (II  Kings  viii.  26). 
When  Jehu  drove  into  Jezreel,  with  the  design  of  ex- 
tirpating the  house  of  Ahab,  Jezebel  was  thrown 
from  the  upper  story  of  the  palace  to  death  on  the 
stones  beneath.  Her  body  was  crushed  under  Jehu's 
chariot- wheels,  and,  according  to  II  Kings  ix.  30- 
35,  devoured  by  dogs.     See  Ahab;  and  Elijah. 

BiBLioaRAPiir:  Consult,  beiuden  the  pertinent  sections  in  the 
works  named  under  Ahab:  DB,  ii.  666-057;  EB,  ii.  2457; 
JE,  vii.  186. 

JEZREEL:  A  plain  mentioned  Josh.  xvii.  16; 
Judges  vi.  33;  Hos.  i.  5,  etc.  The  name  ("  God 
sows  ")  denotes  the  fruit  fulness  of  the  plain  as 
something  unusual,  extraordinary,  and  wrought 
by  God,  and  indicates  that  from  the  most  ancient 
times  agriculture  was  adequately  recompensed  in 
the  region.  Jezreel  is  the  largest  plain  in  the 
mountain  land  of  Israel,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  "  valley  "  (Judges  v.  15;  I  Sam.  xxxi.  7),  and 
*'  the  great  plain  "  (I  Mace.  xii.  49).  It  was  of 
great  significance  in  commerce,  and  the  road  from 
Egypt  led  by  three  branches  to  the  southern  edge 
of  the  plain  and  continued  northwest  to  the  coast, 
northeast  to  Tabor  and  Damascus,  while  the  eastern 
edge  was  croswd  by  the  road  from  Samaria  to  Gali- 
leo. This  made  it  a  continual  cause  of  strife.  The 
Israelites  first  gained  possession  of  it  by  the  victory 
of  Barak  and  Deborah  (Judges  v.),  though  the 
Cauaanites  retained  possession  of  Megiddo,  Ibleam, 
Taanach.  and  Dor  until  the  time  of  the  kings  (Judges 
i.  27).  To  Manassch  belonged  the  southern  jiortion 
(Josh.  xvii.  11-13),  to  lasachar  the  eastern  part 
(Josh.  xix.  18-20),  while  Zehiilun  was  on  the  north 
(Josh.  xix.  10  sqq.).  The  Israelites  under  Saul  and 
Jonathan  sustained  a  defeat  lx»neath  Gilboa  (I  Sam. 
xxxi.);  Ahab  defeated  Ben-hadad  II.  noar  Aphek 
(I.  Kings  XX  2(5);  and  Josiuh  was  defeateil  l)y  Necho 
II.  at  Megiddo  (II  Kings  xxiii.  29).  The  city  of 
Jezreel,  belonging  to  Issachar,  was  situated  on  the 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  Gilboa  (Josh.  xix.  18),  above 
Beth-shcan  (I  Kings  iv.  12).  not  far  from  Carmel 
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(I  KingP  xviii.  45),  and  was  the  home  of  Ahab  and 
Naboth  (I  Kings  xxi.  1)  and  the  scene  of  Jehu's 
exploit  (II  Kings  ix.  17  sqq.).  It  is  called  Esdrae- 
Ion  in  Judith,  iii.  9,  iv.  6,  and  in  later  times,  as  in 
the  OnomaMxcon  of  Eusebius;  the  modern  village 
Zer'in  has  preserved  the  name.  There  were  other 
places  of  note  on  the  plain.  Josephus  (Aril,  XX.,  vL 
1)  mentions  Ginaea,  the  modem  Jenin,  the  old  En- 
gannim  of  Josh.  xix.  21.  Taanach  of  Judges  v.  19 
is  the  modem  Ta'annuk.  The  city  of  Megiddo  lay 
on  the  south  border  of  the  plain,  and  appears  as 
the  Egyptian  Maketi  and  as  Magidda  in  the  Amama 
Tablets;  it  was  a  royal  Canaanitic  city,  and  was  re~ 
fortified  by  Solomon.  In  the  westem  part  lay  the 
village  of  Nein,  to  be  identified  with  the  Nain  of 
Luke  vii.  11  sqq.  The  modem  Endur  bespeaks  the 
ancient  En-dor  of  Josh.  xvii.  11,  south  of  which  is 
Sulem,  the  Shunem  of  Josh.  xix.  18.  Aphek  must 
be  sought  not  far  from  the  city  of  Jezreel,  possibly 
in  the  ruins  of  the  modem  El-Fule. 

(H.  GUTHB.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  <4  ^ 
Holy  Land,  chap,  xix.,  London,  1897;  H.  ReUind,  PaUU- 
tina,  pp.  369-370.  Utrecht,  1714;  C.  Ritter,  ComparoHve 
Geography  of  PaUaHne,  ii.  314-315.  317.  322.  iv.  333.  343- 
350,  Edinburgh.  1866;  G.  Ebera  and  H.  Guthe.  PalAttina 
in  Bild  und  Wort,  i.  275-290.  Stuttgart,  1883;  W.  M. 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  177-191.  New  York, 
1886;  W.  M.  Mailer.  Aaien  und  Europa,  pp.  157-158.  167, 
Leipsic.  1893;  F.  Buhl,  Geographie  dee  alien  Pal&eHna, 
pp.  106  sqq.,  204  sqq..  Tdbingen,  1896;  Robinson. 
Reeearchea,  iii.  161-168;  Schdrer.  Geechichte,  i.  494-495. 
Eng.  trans!..  I.,  ii.  89;  DB,  ii.  657-658;  EB,  ii.  2458-2460. 
JB,  vii.  186-187. 

JOAB:  One  of  the  most  notable  contemporaries 
of  David,  son  of  Zeruiah,  sister  of  David,  and 
brother  of  Abishai  and  Asahel  (II  Sam.  ii.  18).  He 
first  appears  in  II  Sam.  ii.  13  as  one  of  David's  cap- 
tains in  the  war  with  Ish-bosheth,  though  I  Sam. 
xxii.  1  implies  that  he  had  then  been  long  a  com- 
panion of  David.  In  this  war  Abner,  the  leader  of 
Ish-bosheth's  forces,  slew  Asahel,  Joab's  brother, 
causing  a  blood  feud  with  Joab,  who  avenged  his 
brother  by  killing  Abner,  but  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  involve  David  in  the  suspicion  of 
playing  Abner  false,  since  he  was  treating  with 
Abner  for  the  union  of  the  northern  tribes  under 
his  sway  (II  Sam.  ii.-iii.).  Joab  was  so  powerful 
in  the  army  that  David  had  to  confess  his  inability 
to  punish  Joab  for  the  murder  and  the  consequences 
which  might  have  resulted  (II  Sam.  iii.  39).  I 
Chron.  xi.  4-8  makes  Joab  win  his  position  of 
leader  by  capturing  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem;  but 
this  does  not  agree  with  II  Sam.  v.  6-9  and  the 
context,  according  to  which  Joab  was  already  a 
leader. 

According  to  II.  Sam  viii.  16,  when  David  became 
king  of  all  Israel,  to  Joab  was  given  command  of 
the  army,  but  since  military  achievements  there- 
after were  ascribed  to  David  himself,  the  name  of 
Joab  appears  only  occasionally.  He  waged  a  bloody 
war  in  Edom  and  drove  the  Edomitic  king  in  exile 
to  Egypt  (I  Kings  xi.  15-17);  defeated  the  Ara- 
mean  allies  of  the  Ammonites  (II  Sam.  x.  6-14); 
executed  the  command  of  David  to  have  Uriah 
killed  in  a  skirmish  (II  Sam.  xi.  14-27);  and  yielded 
to  David  the  glory  of  a  hard-eamed  victory  over 
the  capital  of  the  Ammonites  (II  Sam.  zii.  26-81). 


It  was  Joab  who,  by  employing  a  stratagem  carried 
through  by  a  wise  woman  of  Tekoa,  persuaded 
David  to  recall  from  exile  Absalom,  who  had  killed 
his  brother  Amnon,  and  two  years  later  secured  a 
formal  reconciliation  between  father  and  son  (II 
Sam.  xiii.  39-xiv.  33).  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom 
Joab  remained  true  to  David,  killed  the  unfilial 
rebel,  and  advised  the  king  wisely  when  the  latter 
in  mourning  for  his  son  was  likely  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  people.  He  defeated  an  attempt 
of  David  to  appoint  Amasa  in  his  place  (II  Sam. 
xvii.-xx.),  killing  Amasa  in  the  war  which  arose 
over  the  rebellion  of  Sheba  and  thus  raising  another 
blood-feud.  He  opposed  the  census  of  the  people 
ordered  by  David  (II  Sam.  xiv.  1-9).  At  the  end 
of  David's  reign  Joab  favored  Adonijah  as  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne,  and  thereby  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Solomon,  who  was  designated  David's  suc- 
cessor and  was  favored  by  the  party  of  Nathan. 
For  this  and  earlier  offenses  Joab  was  slain  at  the 
altar  by  command  of  Solomon  (I  Kings  ii.  18-34). 

(H.  GUTHE.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  oommentariefl  ou  Samuel  and  Kincs  and 
tbe  relevant  sections  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  Israel 
(named  under  Ahab);  DB.  ii.  658-650;  £B.  ii.  2460-2462; 
JB,  vu.  187-189. 

JOACHIM  Ly  jd'a-kim:  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg; b.  Feb.  21,  1484;  d.  at  Stendal  (40  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Magdebm^),  July  11,  1535.  Although  only  fif- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  as- 
sumed control  of  the  government  and  appeared  in 
the  diet  of  1500  with  the  dignity  of  electoral  prince, 
having  associated  his  ten-year-old  brother  with 
himself  as  nominal  co-ruler.  Through  Dietrich  of 
BUlow  the  young  prince  had  received  a  thorough 
humanistic  education,  and  in  his  intense  admiration 
for  the  new  learning  he  sought  and  secured  the 
friendship  of  the  famous  Tritheim,  abbot  of  Spon- 
heim,  who,  after  a  long  solicitation,  visited  Berlin 
in  1505  and  took  part  in  the  following  year  in  the 
foundation  of  the  University  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  Both  by  Tritheim  and  by  Aleander  Joachim 
was  praised  as  a  learned  prince  and  as  a  patron  of 
the  sciences.  In  the  government  of  his  territories 
he  displayed  exceptional  energy  in  the  suppression 
of  public  disorder  and  he  followed  this  up  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Roman  law  and  important  ju- 
dicial reforms  which,  however,  were  slow  in  com- 
ing into  effect.  In  the  imperial  election  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Charles  V.,  Joachim  played 
an  unworthy  r61e  of  mingled  dupUcity  and  weak- 
ness, carrying  on  secret  negotiations  both  with  Em- 
peror Maximilian  and  with  Francis  I.  of  France  and 
appearing  finally  as  a  candidate  himself.  He  failed, 
however,  to  secure  the  vote  even  of  his  brother 
Albert,  whom  his  influence  had  made,  in  1514, 
archbishop  of  Mainz  (see  Albert  of  Branden- 
burg). He  held  himself  aloof  from  the  imperial 
court  until  the  victory  of  Pavia  in  1525  made  Charles 
all-powerful  in  Germany.  Thereupon  Joachim  be- 
came a  thorough  partisan  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

As  early  as  1514  he  had  allowed  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences to  be  carried  on  in  his  dominions,  and 
three  years  later  Tetzel  was  permitted  to  pursue  his 
practises  there.  The  theologians  at  the  University 
of  Frankfort  took  sides  against  Luther,  whom  the 
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margrave  regarded  with  personal  dislike  because  of 
the  former'B  bitter  attack  on  Archbishop  Albert. 
A  personal  interview  with  Luther  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet  of  Worms  served  only  to  inten- 
lify  the  opposition  between  the  two.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  the  provisions  of  the  Exlict  of  Worms 
Joachim  took  the  leading  part,  gaining  thereby  in- 
creased favors  from  the  emperor.  In  1524  he  mar- 
ried his  eldest  son  to  a  daughter  of  Luther's  enemy, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  in  the  following  year  joined 
the  association  formed  at  Dessau  for  the  destruction 
of  "  The  Abominable  Sect  of  Lutherans.''  In  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  however,  the  new  teachings  made 
rapid  progress  in  Brandenburg  and  created  dissen- 
ffions  in  his  own  household.  In  1527  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth received  the  communion  secretly  from  a  Lu- 
theran priest,  largely  through  the  influence  of  her 
brother  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  whose  interfer- 
ence in  his  domestic  affairs  aroused  bitter  resent- 
ment in  Joachim.  The  electress  escaped  lifelong 
imprisonment  only  by  flight,  and  Luther's  inter- 
vention served  but  to  intensify  the  elector's  hatred. 
At  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig  he  appeared  as  one  of  the 
leading  champions  of  a  policy  of  relentless  warfare 
acainst  the  Lutherans.  In  1533  he  concluded  with 
George  of  Saxony  and  Archbishop  Albert  a  league 
at  Halle  in  opposition  to  the  Schmalkald  League. 
In  his  will,  drawn  up  in  1534,  he  laid  the  injunction 
upon  his  successors  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Roman 
communion,  and,  when  his  son  Joachim's  wife  died, 
he  obtained  for  him  the  hand  of  Hedwig,  daughter 
of  Sigismund,  king  of  Catholic  Poland.  His  death 
revealed,  however,  that  his  efforts  against  the  spread 
of  the  reformed  faith  were  practically  vain. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

BxBUOGmAmT:  J.  G.  DroyMn,  OeschidUe  der  preuuitchen 
P*4itik.  ii.  2.  pp.  1-163.  Leiptuc,  1870;  A.  M  Oiler.  Oeachichte 
der  Reformation  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  Berlin,  1839; 
C.  W.  Sspieker.  OeMdiichte  der  EinfUhrung  der  Reformation 
in  .  .  .  Brandenburg,  ib.  1839;  D.  P>(lmanD.  Luther  und 
due  iiitkemoUern,  pp.  37  oqq.,  Brehlau.  188:);  J.  Heidemann^ 
Die  Refnrmation  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  Berlin,  1889. 
For  matter  upon  tbe  choice  of  the  emperor  consult: 
ReirhMloifwakten,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  Gotha.  1893;  E.  R. 
Roe^ler.  Die  KaviencaM  Carl»  V.,  Vienna.  1878.  Consult 
aldo  tbe  literature  given  under  Tbttbemius. 

JOACHIM  IL:  Margrave  of  Brandenbuig;  b. 
Jan.  9.  loO.*);  d.  at  K^penik  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Berlin), 
Jan.  3.  1571.  He  was  the  son  of  Joachim  I.  (q.v.), 
wan  educated  under  the  supervision  of  his  uncle  the 
Elector  Albert  (sec  Albert  of  Brandenburg), 
and  at  an  early  age  conceived  an  interest  in  theo- 
lofdcal  questions.  By  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
tPT  of  George  of  Saxony  in  1524  and  of  Sigismund  of 
Poland  in  1535,  his  father  had  sought  to  bind  him 
to  the  Roman  faith.  But  it  was  early  apparent 
that  he  would  not  follow  closely  in  the  footMeps  of 
111*  father,  whom  he  succectled  in  1535.  At  first  he 
attom(>ted  to  play  the  part  of  mediator  between 
the  two  partiort  and  oii^erly  embraced  the  plan  of  a 
ppneral  council  for  the  sottlemcnt  of  the  religious 
■chUm,  but  whfn  the  convocation  of  such  an  as- 
Bfmbly  was  repeatedly  postponed  he  turned  his 
^orts  solely  in  the  direction  of  establishing  har- 
mony within  the  empire.  In  1538  he  submitted  to 
the  emperor  a  compromise  program  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  end.  which  led  to  prolonged  nego- 
tiations in  that  and  the  following  year  without  re- 


sulting in  any  definite  achievement.  The  death  of 
George  of  Saxony  in  1539  removed  one  of  the  strong- 
est influences  for  Catholicism  in  Brandenburg.  For 
some  years  before  this  event  Joachim  had  per- 
mitted the  open  extension  of  the  Lutheran  influ- 
ence, and  in  1538  he  submitted  to  Melanchthon  a 
program  of  church  reform  drawn  up  for  him  by  the 
dean  of  Elgersma.  Melanchthon  rejected  the  con- 
stitutions as  insufficiently  Evangelical,  and  the  wide- 
spread movement  among  the  nobles  and  the  third 
estate  convinced  the  maigrave  that  the  time  for  a 
radical  change  had  come.  New  church  constitutions 
were  drawn  up,  after  preparation  by  Prince  Georg 
von  Anhalt,  by  a  commission  comprising  Jacob 
Stratner,  Georg  Buchholzer,  and  Georg  Witzel  and 
were  approved  by  Melanchthon.  In  November,  1539, 
the  margrave  formally  received  the  Lord's  Supper 
according  to  the  Lutheran  form  and  subsequently 
the  revised  church  constitutions  were  sent  to  Wit- 
tenberg, where  they  received  the  approval  of  Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon,  and  Jonas,  though  of  all  Prot- 
estant Church  systems  they  represented  the  least 
departure  from  the  Roman  Catholic  position. 
Joachim  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  confirmation 
of  the  emperor  on  the  promise  of  submission  to  the 
decisions  of  a  future  council.  The  new  ordinances 
were  speedily  introduced  and  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  monastic  system  was  begun. 

In  the  field  of  politics  also  Joachim  attempted  to 
play  the  role  of  arbitrator  between  the  two  parties. 
At  the  Colloquy  of  Wonns  (q.v.)  in  1540-41  his  rep- 
resentatives sat  with  the  "  submissive  "  as  opposed 
to  the  "  protesting  "  deputies,  and  he  based  much 
hope  upon  the  plan  here  secretly  formulated  for 
another  conference  at  Regensburg  where  it  was 
hoped  that  the  reunion  of  the  parties  might  be 
achieved.  Luther,  to  whom  the  project  was  sub- 
mitted, rejected  its  terms  as  unsatisfactory  both  to 
the  Roman  Church  and  to  the  Protestants,  but 
Joachim  did  not  abandon  his  activity,  and  when  the 
emperor  contemplated  the  despatch  of  a  special 
mission  to  Luther  he  offered  himself  for  the  service. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  War  (1546) 
he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  leaders  of  the 
League  and  the  emperor,  but,  failing,  sent  a  force 
of  cavalry  in  the  following  year  to  the  aid  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony  in  return  for  the  elevation  of  his  second 
son  Frederick  to  the  past  of  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Magdeburg  and  Ilalberstiuit.  He  pledged  himself 
to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  council  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Trent  and  obtained  the  same  concessions 
in  the  religious  sphere  that  had  been  granted  to 
Maurice  of  Saxony.  lie  was  active  in  advocating 
the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  (see  AoRic- 
OL.\,  Johann;  Interlm,  2).  From  this  time  his 
political  importance  declines;  his  subsefjuent  efforts 
were  directed  towanl  dynastic  aggrandizement,  and 
with  this  ambition  he  permitted  his  son  Sigismund 
to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the 
see  of  Ilalberstadt  on  the  condition  of  complete  sub- 
mission to  the  poj)e.  It  was  only  political  interests, 
however,  that  preventcnl  the  complete  introduction 
of  tlie  Protestant  confession  in  his  dominions,  an 
event  which  followe<i  the  death  of  Joachim  and  the 
succession  of  his  son  John  George. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 
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Bibuooeapht:  Beddefl  the  Utwature  giv«n  under  Joacbui 
I.,  oonmilt:  A.  Hartimg,  Joachim  II,  und  wein  8ohn  Johann 
Oitoro,  Berlin.  1708;  F.  Meine,  Die  vermittelnde  SteUung 
JoatMnuIl.  .  .  .  ni  den  politi9cken  und  rtliffi69en  Parieien 
eeiner  Zeii,  LOneburg*  1898;  articles  in  the  Foredtunotn 
Mur  brandenbturffiadien  und  preuMtieehen  OeechidUe,  ii  (1889), 
39fi  eqq.,  and  vii  (1894).  181  eqq..  by  F.  Holtse.  and  vi 
(1893),  629  eqq.,  by  H.  Landwebr;  and  new  artidea  of  im- 
portance by  N.  Mdller  in  Jcihrbuch  fUr  brandenburtfieeke 
OteehiehU,  1904  sqq. 

JOACHIM  OF  FIORE  (Lat.  FlariB)  and  the 
"  EVERLASTING  GOSPEL  *'  (Evangelium  aetemum) : 
Joachim,   abbot  of   San  Giovanni    in    Fiore    (in 

the  Sila  Mountains,  25  m.  e.  of  Co- 
Joachim's  senza),  Calabria,  is  said  to  have  been 
Life  and  born  of  wealthy  parents  at  Celico,  a 
WritingB.    village  near  Cosenza,  in   1145(?),  to 

have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine, 
and  then  to  have  become  a  monk.  In  1177  he  was 
abbot  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Corazso  (12  m. 
s.e.  of  Cosenza),  but  often  withdrew  to  the  mother 
monastery  of  Casamari  (near  Veroli,  50  m.  s.e.  of 
Rome)  to  pursue  his  studies.  Later  (not  before 
1188)  he  gave  up  his  place  at  Corazzo  and  founded 
San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  which  became  the  center  of 
a  congregation  comprising  more  than  thirty  monas- 
teries. Leading  a  strictly  ascetic  life  and  being  re- 
puted a  prophet,  he  was  highly  respected  by  po- 
tentates and  popes,  who  encouraged  him  in  his 
Biblioo-apocalyptic  studies.  He  was  very  loyal  to 
the  papacy,  and  required  the  members  of  his  order 
not  to  publish  the  writings  which  he  left  before  they 
had  passed  the  examination  of  the  papal  censor. 
Of  his  works  only  the  three  which  he  considered  the 
most  important  have  been  printed,  viz.:  (1)  Liber 
concordiae  novi  ac  veierU  testamenti  (Venice,  1519); 

(2)  PaaUerium  decern  chordarum    (Venice,    1527); 

(3)  Expositio  apoccUypsia  (also  called  Apocalypsis 
novaf  Venice,  1527).  There  are  other  works  still  in 
manuscript.  The  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, attributed  to  him  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  are  not  his  and  differ  from 
lus  genuine  writings  especially  by  their  harsh  atti- 
tude toward  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now  that  they 
have  been  eliminated  (by  Engelhardt  and  Fried- 
erich),  a  correct  estimate  of  Joachim  is  first  made 
possible. 

He  belongs  in  part  to  those  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury who,  like  Bernard  of  CHairvaux  and  Gerhoh  of 
Reichersberg,  in  spite  of  their  ecclesias- 
His  Rela-  tical  sentiment  and  attitude,  had  never- 
tions  and  theless  a  keen  eye  for  the  shortcomings 
Significance,  of  ecclesiastical  life.  To  this,  like  the 
visionaries  Hildegard  of  Bingen  and 
Elizabeth  of  Schbnau,  he  added  an  excited  expec- 
tation of  an  impending  transformation  of  all  things. 
The  ancient  hope  of  a  glorious  time  of  the  Church 
on  earth,  preceded  by  fearful  struggles,  was  revived 
anew.  This  hope  Joachim  based  not  on  new  revela- 
tions, but  mainly  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for 
whose  deeper  understanding  he  imagined  himself 
especially  equipped  through  divine  illumination. 
This  illumination,  however,  did  not  take  the  place 
of  study,  but  rather  led  him  to  a  very  thorough  and, 
in  his  way,  closer  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  re- 
quiring much  time  and  pains,  and  united  to  an 
artificial  system  of  historico-prophetical  theology. 
One  may  say  that  in  this  respect---following  certain 


predecessors  like  Rupert  of  Deutz — he  opens  up  a 
new  development  in  the  department  of  prophetical 
theology — a  treatment  which  was  afterward  con- 
tinued by  Cocoeius  and  Bengel,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Joachim  differs  from  both  suc- 
cessors at  least  as  much  as  each  differs  from  the 
other.  ^ 

Upon  the  prihcinJes  indicated  above  the  following 
notion  of  history  is  established.  It  is  divided  into 
three  dispensations  (status)  of  the  Fa- 
His  Ex-  ther,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Spirit;  or, 
position  of  with  reference  to  the  three  chief  classes 
History,  in  the  Church,  the  times  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  married,  of  the  clerics, 
and  of  the  monks.  The  first  commenced  with  Adam, 
the  second  with  John  the  Baptist;  the  preparation 
for  the  third  began  with  St.  Benedict,  its  develop- 
ment commenced  with  the  order  of  the  Cistercians, 
and  about  1260  the  final  development  will  take 
place.  The  helping  power,  the  Parvuli  de  ecdesia 
latina,  will  come  from  the  Church  of  the  West,  which 
he  thinks  of  as  a  monastic  order,  the  ordo  justorum. 
The  elect  in  the  Greek  Church  will  also  be  united 
with  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  conversion  of 
Gentiles  and  Jews  will  take  place.  This  is  the  time 
in  which,  as  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  Spirit  and 
Life  shall  be  in  the  Church,  the  time  of  the  eternal 
Gospel  (cf.  ALKGf  i.  52  sqq.  and  iii.).  But  there 
must  still  take  place  a  last  fight  against  the  power 
of  evil,  which  appears  in  the  person  of  the  last  and 
worst  antichrist,  in  Gog.  After  this  will  follow  the 
final  judgment  and  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  con- 
summation will  be  usher^  in. 

These  thoughts,  as  further  expanded  in  Joachim's 
writings,  were  favorably  received.    The  thirteenth 
century  was  filled  with  more  extrava- 
His  Influ-   gant  expectations  of  the  future  than 
ence  and    the  twelfth  even,  and  the  zealous  Fran- 
Followers,  ciscans,  who  thought  more  of  the  ideal 
The  "  Ever-  of  poverty  than  of  the  official  Church, 
lasting      were  not  the  last  to  foster  them.  Here 
Gospel.**     the  ideas  of  Joachim  found  the  most 
ready  reception,  and  received  an  inter- 
pretation and  expansion  which  were  contrary  to  his 
own  meaning.     Here  belong  also  the  commentaries 
on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.    The  Minorite  Gerhard  of 
Borgo  San  Donnino  went  the  furthest.    He  regarded 
the  three  principal  works  of  Joachim  as  truly  in- 
spired and  canonical  writings,  as  the  last  and  high- 
est part  of  the  canon,  which  as  Evangelium  aeter- 
num  surpassed  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     He 
prepared  an  edition  of  the  same,  supplied  it  with 
glosses  and  an  IrUroductorius  in  evangelium  ojeter" 
num.    This  work,  published  at  Paris  in  1254,  caused 
a  great  stir  (cf.  the  passage  from  the  Roman  de  la 
rose  in  Haupt,  379,  note  1).    The  theologians  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  who  saw  themselves  threatened 
in  their  ecclesiastical  and  scientific  position  by  the 
mendicant  monks,  took  up  the  gauntlet  and  made 
a  complaint  at  Rome.    In  1255  Alexander  IV.  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  examine  the  matter  (cf. 
the  protocols  in  AKLG,  i.  99-142).    On  Nov.  4, 
1255,  a  bull  was  issued  which  condemned  the  In- 
trodudorius,  without  censuring,  however,  the  wri- 
tings of  Joachim.     When  a  synod  at  Aries  (1260  or 
1263)  afterward  condenmed  the  writings  of  Joachim, 
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this  decision  obtained  no  general  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority. His  name  remained  as  that  of  one  beati- 
fied {beahu)  in  the  memory  of  the  Church,  and  as 
fuch  he  has  a  place  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  Still  less 
eould  this  ecmdemnation  prevent  Joachim's  pro- 
phetical expositions  from  being  read  over  and  over 
ae&in,  and  finding  believers,  though  the  year  1260 
passed  without  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  relations. 
Johannes  Petnis  Olivi  and  Ubertinus  of  Casale,  in 
l^vneral  the  Spirituales  of  the  Minorites,  are  under 
their  spell.  There  were  Joachimites  who  adhered 
to  the  pope  as  well  as  Ghibelline  Joachimites,  and 
through  the  entire  medieval  period  traces  of  Joa- 
chimisni  are  found.  S.  M.  Deutsch. 


the  writingt  of  Joachim  and  scat- 
tered notiom.  the  first  source  is:  SynoptU  virMum  heati 
/oodknni,  by  Luea  Consentinas,  in  F.  Ughelli,  Italia  aacrti, 
'a.  205  sqq..  Venice.  1722  (also,  with  the  Vita  by  Jacobus 
Gnccae  Syllanaeus  and  prefatory  remarks,  in  ASB, 
May.  TiL  83>112).  Consult:  J.  G.  V.  Engelhardt.  KircKen- 
§mtkidMieke  Abhandlunoen,  pp.  1-150.  260-291.  Eriangen. 
1832  (fundamental):  C.  U.  Hahn.  OeMchidite  der  Ketter 
im  MHUlaUer,  iU.  72-176,  259-346.  Stuttgart.  1850  (in 
Ea^elhardt  and  Hahn's  comprehensive  extracts  from 
Joachim's  works):  Friederich,  in  ZYTr.  ii  (1859),  349-363. 
444-514  (on  Joachim's  commentaries  on  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah): J.  J.  I.  von  DoUinger,  in  liiatoritchea  Ta§d^en^mch, 
T..  i  (1871),  257-370;  W.  Prager.  Ge9ehiehte  der  deuUehen 
MyaUk,  I.  19^207,  Leipsic,  1874  (defective):  H.  F. 
Rcuter.  GetekidUe  der  reliffiimn  AufklOrung  im  Afittelalter, 
ii.  191-218.  364-368.  536  sqq..  Berlin,  1877;  S.  Denifle. 
Dos  ETanoelium  atUmum  und  die  Commianon  tu  Anagni, 
m  ALKO.  i  (1885).  49-141;  H.  Haupt.  Zur  OeechicfUe 
4n  JoadiimiamuB,  in  ZKG,  vii  (1884),  372  sqq.  (agrees 
with  Denifle  on  independent  grounds);  W.  Bou«set,  Dtr 
A^didwiai  in  der  Ueberlieferung,  Qfittingen.  1895;  E. 
Wadstein.  Dim  eechatolooiathe  Ideengruppe,  AnHchrist, 
WeUaabbat  und  Weitoericht,  Leipsic,  1896;  Neander. 
ChiMtian  Church,  iv.  220-232  et  pawdm;  Moeller.  Chrie- 
hanChurck,  ii.  416-417. 

JOANy  POPE:  An  alleged  female  pope,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a  legend  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  story  occurs  for  the 
first  time  in  the  chronicle  of  Jean  de  Muilly.  whence 
h  Tas  borrowed  by  his  brother  Dominican  Stephen 
of  B'lurbon  (d.  1261),  both  dating  Pope  Joan  about 
1100.  Tho  legend  was  chiefly  disseminated,  how- 
ever, by  the  chronicle  of  Martinus  Polonus  (d.  1278). 
Aeoording  to  him,  she  was  bom  either  in  Mainz  or 
England,  disguised  as  a  man  studied  in  Athens, 
arouaed  deep  admiration  at  Rome  by  her  learning, 
and  was  finally  elected  pope  in  8.55,  ruling  two  atiti 
1  half  years  under  the  name  of  Johannes  Angelicus. 
She  died  in  childbirth  in  the  street  during  a  public 
procession  and  was  buried  where  she  expired.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  legend  of  Pope  Joan  was 
r^nrded  as  a  fact  and  was  one  of  the  main  argu- 
npnts  in  the  controversies  on  the  justification  and 
fitent  of  the  papal  power,  additional  credibility 
bftng  given  the  story  through  its  circulation  by 
Roman  Catholic  historians.  The  legend  is  now  re- 
nrried  as  based  on  a  local  Roman  tradition  con- 
earning  an  ancient  statue  which  has  disappeared, 
bit  which  seems  to  have  reprcsentoii  a  priest  of 
Mithra  and  a  child.  This  figure  of  tho  priest  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  a  woman,  and  the  unin- 
telligible inscription  on  the  group  was  taken  to  be 
■hr-  epitaf)h  of  the  female  pope.  The  name  Joan 
(Johanna.  Johannes)  is  obviously  due  to  the  nu- 
merous popes  John,  some  of  whom  bore  an  indiffer- 
ent reputation.    The  double  date  of  855  and  1100 


originated  in  an  attempt  to  fill  a  supposed  lacuna 

in  the  list  of  popes  at  those  times.     (R.  Schmid.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  one  book  of  importance  is  J.  J.  I.  von 
Ddllinger,  PaTpetfabeln  dee  MitieiaUere,  ed.  Friedridi. 
Munich.  1890,  Enie.  tranal.  of  Ist  ed..  pp.  3-74.  New  York, 
1872.  Consult  also:  E.  Rhoides.  La  Papeeee  Jeanne^ 
Paris.  1878.  Ens.  transl..  London.  1887,  Germ,  transl., 
Leipsic,  1904;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  367.  v.  280, 
307;   Moeller.  Chrietian  Church,  ii.  159. 

JO  ASH  (JEHOASH;  the  two  forms  are  used 
interchangeably  in  the  sources):  1.  Seventh  king 
of  Judah,  son  and  successor  of  Ahaziah  after  the 
six  years*  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah.  His 
dates  according  to  the  old  chronology  are  878-838 
B.C.;  according  to  Kamphausen,  836-797  B.C.;  ac- 
cording to  Duncker,  837-797  B.C.;  and  according 
to  Curtis  (DB,  i.  401),  836-796  B.C.  He  was  hidden 
by  his  aunt  Jchoshebah  when  Athaliah  massacred 
the  seed  royal,  and  in  his  seventh  year  was  brought 
out  from  his  concealment  and  made  king  under  tho 
practical  regency  of  the  priest  Jehoiada  (q.v.).  The 
important  external  event  of  his  reign  was  a  threat- 
ened or  real  attack  on  Jerusalem  by  the  Arameans 
under  Hazael,  which,  according  to  II  Kings  xii.  18, 
was  averte<l  by  a  heavy  tribute  which  stripped  the 
city  of  its  treasures,  but  according  to  the  Chronicler 
(II  Chron.  xxiv.  23-24)  was  consummated  and 
proved  disastrous  to  the  kingdom.  Joash's  relig- 
ious significance  lies  in  his  ser\'iccs  to  the  temple, 
which,  under  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair.  This  was  first  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  but 
was  neglected  by  them.  The  matter  was  then 
taken  out  of  their  hands  and  entrusted  to  the  chief 
priest  and  a  civil  officer.  The  sources  seem  to  im- 
ply a  defection  from  religious  zeal  after  the  death  of 
Jehoiada;  both  sources,  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
record  his  death  by  assassination  at  the  hand  of 
'*  his  servants,"  and  the  Chronicler  asserts  that  he 
was  not  buried  "  in  the  sepulchcrs  of  the  kings." 

2.  Twelfth  king  of  Israel,  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz.  His  dates,  according  to  the  old  chronol- 
ogy, are  840-^23  B.C.;  according  to  Kamphausen, 
797-782  B.C.;  according  to  Duncker,  798-790  B.C.; 
according  to  Curtis,  798-782  B.C.  lie  gained  a 
scries  of  victories  over  Ben-hadad  of  Damascus  by 
which  he  recovered  large  parts  of  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  lost  to  Hazael  under  Jehoaliaz — an 
event  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  under  Sham- 
shi-Ramman  Assyria  had  renewed  its  battering  at 
the  gates  of  Damascus  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §  9), 
and  the  Syrians  were  therefort?  fully  employed 
guarding  their  eastern  frontier.  A  second  important 
matter  was  the  defeat  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  after 
the  latter  had  wantonly  provoked  a  conflict,  and 
his  punishment  by  a  partial  destruction  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  and  reduction  to  vassalage.  Some 
light  is  cast  upon  the  religious  status  of  Joash  by 
II  Kings  xiii.  14  sqq.,  telling  of  a  real  attachment 
between  him.self  and  tho  prophet  which  suggests  that 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  uttered  in  II  Kings 
xiii.  1 1  implies  a  Judaic  standpoint  from  which  all 
the  kings  of  Israel  were  reganled  as  recreant. 
Hibliookaphy:  For  1  the  tmurcpn  are  IT  Kiogs  xi.-xii.; 
11  Chnin.  xxii.  11 -xxiv.:  and  for  2.  IT  Kingn  xiii.  10-26, 
xiv.  8-lH.  HesideH  the  literature  given  under  Arab,  oon- 
nult:  i\  v.  Bumey.  Notee  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  .  .  . 
Kino;  Oxford.  1903;   DB,  u.  56&-657;    EB,  ii.  2463. 
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I.  Place  of  the  Book  in  the  Canon. 
II.  The  Text. 

The  Septuasint  Text  Shorter  than 
the  Hebrew  (}  1). 

Possible  Explanations  of  Difference 
of  Text  (}  2). 

Parallelism   as  an   Aid   to    Text- 
Criticism  (}  3). 

Corruptions  of  Consonantal  Text 
Explained  (ft  4). 


Early  Condition  of  the  Text  (ft  6). 
III.  Plan,  Contents  and  Purpose. 

The  Elihu  Section  a  Later  Addition 

(ftl). 
The  Plan  (ft  2). 
The    Religion    of    Job    and    His 

Friends  (ft  3). 
Qentiineness  of  the  Prologue  (ft  4). 
Satan  in  the  Prologue  and  in  Other 

Scripture  (ft  6). 


Dia- 


L  Place  of  the  Book  in  the  Canon:  Among  the 
Kethubhim,  constituting  the  third  division  of  the 
Hebrew  canon  (see  Canon  op  Scripture),  three 
books  stand  together  as  a  class  marked  by  a  sys- 
tem of  accentuation  different  from  that  of  the  other 
books  of  Scripture.  These  are  Psahns,  Proverbs, 
and  Job.  The  position  of  Job  in  the  sources,  how- 
ever, varies  greatly.  The  Talmud  (Baba  batra  14b) 
places  it  between  Psalms  and  Proverbs;  Jerome's 
Prologus  galeatus  puts  it  before  Psalms;  Origen 
seems  to  say  (Eusebius,  Hist  ecd.,  vi.  25)  that  while 
Psalms  and  the  three  Solomonic  writings  separate 
the  historical  and  prophetical  books,  Job  stood  after 
the  prophetical  books  and  before  Elsther.  Melito 
places  Job  after  Psalms  and  the  Solomonic  books 
and  before  the  prophetic  writings.  Indeed  no  uni- 
formity appears  and  a  very  varying  order  of  ar- 
rangement is  attested;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  order  in  the  English  Bible — Job,  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  Canticles — is  attested  by  a  large 
group  of  patristic  writings.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  group  of  authorities  which  arrange  the  his- 
tory of  pious  Job  with  those  of  other  pious  persons, 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  and  Ezra,  placing  these 
among  the  historical  books.  A  noteworthy  posi- 
tion, due  to  the  supposition  that  Job  is  a  work  of 
Moses,  locates  it  with  Joshua  inmiediately  follow- 
ing the  Law.  The  idea  underlying  these  various 
arrangements  is  either  the  poetic  form,  the  relation- 
ship of  contents,  or  the  supposed  authorship  or  the 
connection  of  its  hero  with  early  celebrities. 

n.  The  Text:  The  best  helps  to  the  text  are  the 
direct  translations,  including  that  of  the  Targum 
(which  often  gives  a  double  rendering),  the  P&- 
shito,  the  translations  of  Jerome  and  the  Greek  of 
Origen.  The  Hebrew  basis  of  these  versions  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  recension  of  the  Hebrew  as  un- 
derlies the  Masoretic  text.  From  this  the  Septua- 
gint  varies  in  an  astonishing  manner,  not  only  in 
its  additions  (like  that  of  the  speech  of  Job's  wife 
in  chap,  ii.,  explicable  on  psychological  grounds) 
but  in  its  omissions;  and  with  the  Septuagint  goes 
the  Old  Latin  derived  from  it.  With  this  corre- 
sponds also  the  Old  Latin  which  Jerome  sought  to 
supplement  by  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Septua- 
gint juxta  Graecoa  and  later  by  his  editio  juxta  He- 
hraeos.  Jerome  testifies  to  the  lacunas,  amounting 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred  verses,  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  the  Septuagint,  which  Origen  had  supplied  from 
other  versions  in  which  the  readings,  according  to 
Jerome,  were  often  without  sense.  The  number  of 
omissions  might  be  suspected  as  exaggerated  in  the 
foregoing  statement  were  it  not  that,  in  the  first 
place,  Jerome  indicates  tliat  the  Old-Latin  version 
is  more  defective  and  disfigurcfl  than  the  Greek 
basis,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  statement  ex- 


than  the 
Hebrew. 


The  Purpose  (ft  6). 

Organic   Interconnection   of 

loe:ue  and  Narrative  (ft  7). 
Result  of  the  Divine  Admonitiona 

(ft  8). 
Job's  Attempt  to  Comprehend  His 

Misfortunes  (ft  9). 
Job's  Ultimate  Poftition  (ft  10). 
IV.  The    Author     and    the    Time    of 

Composition. 

ceeds  only  a  little  the  results  from  stichometric 
counts.  Zahn  gives  the  reckoning  for  the  first 
form  as  varying  between  1,800,  1,700, 
I.  The  and  1,6(X)  stichoi,  the  last  testified  by 
Septuagint  a  number  of  manuscripts,  for  which 
Text  the  number  of  the  corresponding  im- 
Shorter  proved  text  is  2,200.  This  last  num- 
ber as  a  roimd  statement  agrees  closely 
with  the  count  of  a  number  of  man- 
uscripts and  editions,  and  also  with 
the  Masoretic  count  of  the  verses  of  Job  as  1,070, 
which  gives  2,140  stichoi,  allowing  two  stichoi  to 
each  verse.  According  to  this  testimony,  the  im- 
proved Greek  was  500  or  (according  to  Hesychius) 
6(X)  stichoi  longer  than  the  earlier  Septuagint;  but 
how  this  result  was  reached  or  upon  what  basis  the 
statement  was  made  is  now  unknown.  It  is  further 
noticeable  that  the  statement  refers  to  a  form  of 
the  Septuagint  which  differs  from  that  of  Origen. 
And  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Hexaplar  notes  transmitted  can  not 
be  either  fully  or  rightly  understood.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  the  Job  of  the  old  Sep- 
tuagint was  at  least  a  fourth  part  shorter  than  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  The  traditional  explanation 
was  that  a  text  corresponding  to  the  present  lay 
before  the  Greek  translator,  but  that  the  rendering 
was  shortened  either  by  one  of  the  ordinary  mis- 
haps attending  copying  and  translation,  or  pur- 
posely because  the  contents  were  offensive  to  the 
translator,  or  because  the  words  were  not  under- 
stood, or  because  the  book  seemed  too  long.  If  it 
Lb  noted  that  in  many  cases  corruption  is  inherent 
in  the  Greek  text,  individual  cases  are  explained 
upon  that  ground.  But  when  it  is  noted  that  the 
translator  is  dexterous  in  substituting  phrases  in- 
telligible in  Greek  for  obscure  Hebrew  phrases  and 
in  making  the  condensed  Hebrew  luminous  by  ad- 
ditions, it  becomes  more  difficult  to  hold  that  the 
translator  wilfully  shortened  the  text  or  passed 
over  passages  because  they  were  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  often  been  the  case 
that  scholars,  prejudiced  in  behalf  of  the  Hebrew, 
have  found  in  the  other  Greek  versions  and  in  the 
tradition  reaching  bock  to  Jerome  pure  creation, 
even  where  the  paraphrase  is,  like  that  of  the  Tar- 
gum, suggested  by  the  Hebrew.  Such  a  passage 
is  vi.  7,  where,  instead  of  orgg,  hormi  is  to  be  read 
as  the  rendering  of  naphshi  in  the  sense  of  intensity 
of  hunger.  The  extension  of  this  verse  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  introduction  of  a  gloss,  but  by  the 
attempt  in  the  paraphrase  to  express  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  A  similar  example  is 
found  in  the  passage  iv.  12,  where  the  free  transla- 
tion expresses  well,  though  in  expanded  form,  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  slight  changes  in  reading. 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


TbK  ftnd  aimilAf  cases,  of  which  many  might  be 
*dduoed.  show  th&t  the  Septuagint  b  an  independ- 
-coi  uid  close  equirsient,  and  that,  no  matter  how 
Aaaged  it  may  be,  the  transktor  exercised  thought 
ud  criticism  upon  the  text  which  lay  before  him, 
Thich  was  in  ^-ery  close  relationship  with  thai 
■bich  ia  now  in  our  possession.  This  is  shown 
in  vi.  6  in  which  the  ilifTiciilt  phrase  in  the 
ptneat  Hebrew  text  rilD?n  T13  waa  read  in 
the  text  before  the  translator  of  (he 
1.  Poinbla  Septiia!;iiit  niQ^n  nsi^.  It  is  to  be 
Espluia-  recot^izeil  that  alongxide  of  the  preH- 
tiMH  At  ent  Hebrew  text,  which  may  be  called 
DiffercDca  Palest initkn.  there  was  In  the  father- 
of  Text.  land  of  the  Septuagint  a  second  to 
which  (he  name  Egyptian  may  be  ap- 
pbed.  >nd  that  these  hiui  the  same  parentage. 
For  both  of  these,  the  Septuagint  in  rather  extended 
form,  have  prologue  and  epilc^e.  the  omission  of 
ihe  third  speech  of  Zophor  for  which  another  by  Job 
L<  ^bstituted;  and  both  have  the  speech  of  Klihu 
ud  the  same  plan  of  dialoinie.  In  the  transbition, 
pven  when  paraphrastic,  the  correapondeuce  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Hebrew  is  so  close  that  (he  text  out 
of  which  the  transladon  arose  can  bo  restored.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  text  has  often  a  longer 
reading  of  w*hich  at  most  tiie  rudiments  appear  in 
the  Egyptian.  No  a  priori  decision  can  t>e  made  in 
either  case,  tor  it  is  a  posaibili[y  both  that  the 
Palestinian  trxt  has  received  additions  and  that  the 
E^rpiiaii  has  been  abbreviated.  It  is  possible  to 
»olve  the  quesdon  in  one  of  two  ways.  Our  Pales- 
tinian trxt  may  be  considered  as  the  \aitt  edition  of 
u  archeiype  meant  for  the  PalestinLin  communiiy, 
■hich  became  the  anoi'!<tor  of  the  Egyptian  Job. 
Tie  fact  that  it  has  cer(ain  parts  which  the  Egyp- 
ti&n  lacks  may  be  empliasized  without  attempting 
to  make  it  a  characteristic  of  the  whole.  The  sec- 
ond way  ia  to  1 1  incriminate  ui  the  Greek  Job.  after 
rliminatiii^  llie  corniplioiiN  of  the  (ircek  as  Huch, 
between  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  and  tlic  ex- 
paibion  of  the  translator  and  to  try  the  resulling 
t'll  with  reference  to  il-s  eongruency  and  to  the 
impraiiion  it  makes  of  deficiency  and  fragnientari- 
Of-Mt,  IM  the  Hexapla  there  are  only  fratrments, 
snl  there  is  no  (rxt  which  Ri\'cs  the  Septuagint  and 
that  alone:  the  Nuhi<lic  and  the  Old-La(in  Job  were 
irm'lateil  from  fiieek  manuscripts  more  or  less 
»«Kt!y.  bii(  from  tlieni  it  can  not  be  dwliiced  how 
ih^y  wen-  Tflutpil  (o  the  original.  Moreover,  it  a[v- 
jKirs  that  Ihp.Mexandrinn  translator  waH  influp[ici'<l 
in  his  utidcrstuniling  by  an  .Vramsie  torgum  (cf,  1''. 
Buhl.  Knnnn  hwI  Tfjt.  p.  171;  TLU.  ISIK).  pp.  4-lG- 
4171.  a  fact  which  further  entnplicates  the  problem. 
Another  help  to  the  recovery  of  the  text  is  the 
poetic  form  ba-ied  upon  (he  [irinciple  of  paralleliNm. 
Tlip  clearly  appri'hendi'd  struc(urc  of  a  first  line  i^< 
*  Kure  indicittion  of  (he  seniie  anil  the  content  of 
ihrwcond.  wh<-ncimpleisnre  in  truest  ion:  but  when 
on^  passes  fr()m  Ilie  diKlich  and  pox.sibly  the  tris- 
(ich  (n  (he  Ntroplie  of  Four.  live,  or  more  line*!,  (his 
eanon  faibi  ax  a  help  to  llie  n-covery  of  the  text  or 
(A  a  ten  upon  which  tn  decide  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  text.  Moreover,  the  quest  ion  of  the  transmi^^- 
iiion  of  the  aiithrir's  text  arises.  Bince  the  ta.ik  of  the 
editor  was  to  present  a  text  intelligible  and  instruc- 


tive to  the  community,  in  which  it  is  probable  that 
the  matter  of  metrical  and  strophicaJ  structure  was 

disregarded.  Modem  studies,  also, 
3.  Parallel-  have  too  inexact  a  basis,  since  the  pro- 
ism  as  an  nunciation  and  accent  of  Hebrew  is  all 
Aid  to  Text-  but  unknown,  and  schemes  of  strophes 
Criticism,    presented  differ  greatly.     Moreover,  it 

is  improbable  ttiat  the  author  would 
present  a  uniform  meter  and  strophe  in  the  varying 
partfl  of  the  poem.  Thus  in  chap.  iii.  the  "  why  " 
and  "  wherefore  "  of  verses  II  and  20  divide  that 
chapter  into  three  parl.i,  3-10,  11-19,  20-26,  the 
first  of  which  liai*  eighteen  lines,  the  second  eight- 
een, but  the  third  only  fourteen;  further,  when  in 
verse  6  "  tliat  day  "  is  restored  for  "  that  night  " 
(as  the  sense  retjuires),  verses  4-0  give  nine  lines  in 
three  tristichs,  devotnl  to  the  cursing  of  the  day, 
while  verses  7-10  give  a«  many  line.s  devoted  to  the 
cursing  of  the  night,  but  in  distichs,  except  verse  fl 
which  is  a  trisCich.  ThLi  change  from  the  tristich 
to  the  distich  seems  to  be  grounded  in  the  nature 
of  the  contents,  and  Hickeli's  attempt  to  do  an'ay 
with  the  tristich  of  verse  9  ha.s  no  basis  outside  of 
hi.s  preconception.  On  (he  oliicr  hand,  the  balance 
of  the  lirxt  two  parts  of  the  cliapter  raises  the  ques- 
tion why  the  lost  |)art  hus  only  fourteen  lines.  The 
answer  that  we  do  not  know  may  possibly  be 
deemed  sufhcient.  But  on  exegrlical  grounds  verse 
23  can  not  be  coimeeted  with  verse  20  and  the  ab- 
nipt  introduction  of  the  first  iwrson  and  of  the 
idea  of  eating  in  verses  24-21)  suggests  a  loss  of  two 
couplets  from  the  (ext,  though  neither  in  the  Pales- 
tinian text  nor  in  the  Egyptian  is  there  a  (race  that 
their  ancestor  possesseil  them. 

The  punctuation  of  the  Musorelic  text  is  a  most 
valuable  commcntury  upon  Job,  ni>d,  in  view  of  the 
great  diHiculUes,  an  extremely  significant  one.  The 
passages  are  niany  in  which  the  punctuation  is  in- 
dicative of  diHicultii-.i  which  the  Masorites  re- 
solved by  seeing  in  (he  consonantal  text  the  tele- 
scoping of  words,  US  minium  in  x^'■  29  is  taken  for 
mi'n  Uthrm.  The  fact  tliat  Ihe  Ma.writes  made  so 
many  mistakes  may  lie  explaiiici!  either  as  due  to 
false  dirisio^^<  of  the  unsepnra(ed  words  or  (o  de- 
fect in  the  text  as  it  lay  before  them.  Examples 
explicable  from  both  causes  are  at  hand. 

The  older  conMiiiantal  text  is  to  lie  regarded  as 
Ihe  edition  (establishiHi  liy  an  authority  of  the  com- 
mimity)  of  a  text  still  older  which  existed  in  a  num- 
lier  of  nianu-scripls,  fidelity  (o  which  was  (mverscd 
by  n  desire  to  furnish  lo  the  ciminnmity  an  hitel- 
ligibte  text,  and,  when-  the  exemplar  wa.'  meaning- 
les«  or  cornqil.  (o  set  carefully  a>iile  inis.-il»le  shucks 
to  Ihe  n'ligious  UiAmk  "f  'he  rciKler.  Examples  of 
this  an>  found  in  i.  Ki-IN,  when-  In  (he  evemplnr  a 
defectively  was  changed  to  the  fully  written  lljf, 

while   in   xxxiv.  23,  •yyo,  havhig   lost 

^.  Corrup-   its  initial  sound  through  the  effect  of 

(ions  of      (he  closing  syllable  of  the   preceding 

Conso-       D'C**,  was  proleeleil  agninst  the  pos- 

nantal  Text  sible  meaning  IJf  "  witness."      A  false 

Eiptaintd.   ^li^.j^i^,,  in  ^^.jii   2(1  has  l*en  me<lia1e.l 

by  the  introiliirtion  of  n1  in  ID'H". 
which  was  then  si'jiaratetl  inliithe  two  words  il3r"?y 
The  short  or  abbreviated  form  of  the  suffixes  and 
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aflSxes  which  the  earlier  scribe  used  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  freedom  and  became  a  potent 
source  of  error.  In  such  cases  as  xiv.  3,  xix.  28 
(cf.  R.  V.  margin),  ix.  19b,  the  third  person  is  in- 
dicated by  the  parallelism,  the  logical  sequence, 
and  the  versions.  There  are  directions  in  rabbin- 
ical instructions  which  point  the  same  way,  as  when 
in  xii.  2b  the  instruction  reads:  say  not  tmwthf  but 
twmth.  Changes  due  to  religious  timidity  are  also 
in  evidence.  Thus  in  xxxii.  3c  ''  Job  "  is  substi- 
tuted for  a  word  which  might  through  changes  in 
the  text  have  been  read  as  "  God."  Similarly 
xxxii.  lb,  Septuagint,  reads  "  in  their  eyes,"  and  is 
justified  by  logic,  since  there  is  no  adequate  reason 
in  Job's  self- justification  alone  for  the  sUence  of  the 
friends.  Probably  also  to  the  same  cause  is  due 
the  identical  expressions  in  xxxviii.  1,  xl.  6,  where 
''  out  of  the  whirlwind  "  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
dropping  of  a  word  beginning  with  n  after  a  word 
ending  with  the  same,  which  would  be  represented 
by  the  expression  *'  out  of  the  roar  of  the  storm." 
It  is  not  impossible  that  by  myo  in  the  passages 
just  cited,  differently  from  the  myfe^  of  ix.  17 
(where  the  Targum  reads  "  hair  "),  was  understood 
not  an  atmospheric  storm,  but  the  theophanic  hur- 
ricane like  that  in  which  Elijah  was  rapt  away. 
But  other  causes  have  brought  about  changes  in 
the  text,  such  causes  as  are  common  in  the  trans- 
mission of  all  texts  of  antiquity.  In  reading  the 
copyist  has  dropped  out  a  letter  or  a  syllable.  Thus 

in  xii.  2  the  unintelligible  word  Dy,  "  people,"  is 

doubtless  to  be  explained  as  the  remains  of  the 

word    Dy^^n,  and  the    verse    should  read:    "  No 

doubt  ye  are  the  possessors  of  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom shall  die  with  you  "  (cf.  xxxiv.  2).  ()ther  mis- 
takes are  due  to  the  confusion  of  letters  that  look 
alike,  either  in  the  old  form  or  in  the  square  wri- 
ting, and  still  others  to  similarity  in  sound  when  the 
copy  was  made  from  dictation.  Still  another  po- 
tent source  of  error  are  glosses,  which  have  either 
lengthened  the  text  or  made  it  unintelligible. 

From  a  view  of  all  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  as- 
sert that  the  Hebrew  consonantal  text  is  the  edition 
of  a  copy  which  goes  back  to  an  archetype,  trans- 
mitted through  we  know  not  how  many  transcrip- 
tions, which  was  also  the  original  to  which  the  He- 
brew text  which  the  Greek  translator  used  is  to  be 
traced.  This  archetype  was  already  characterized 
by  mistakes  and  corrections,  by  gaps  in  the  text 
and  by  conflate  readings.  In  the  course  of  trans- 
mission these  changes  have  been  so  increased  that, 
in  spite  of  the  close  general  resemblance,  in  particu- 
lar passages  copies  seem  altogether  foreign  to  each 
other.  In  proportion  as  we  are  successful  in  recon- 
structing this  archetype  out  of  its  descendants  and 

in  understanding  it  with  its  gaps,  mis- 

5.  Early     takes,  and  additions,  we  approach  the 

Condition    form  which  the  poet  gave  to  his  work. 

of  the       There  is  a  consensus  among  modem 

Text       critics  to  the  effect  that  the  original 

Job  has  been  enlarged  by  the  insertion 
of  the  four  speeches  of  Elihu,  chaps,  xxxii.-xxxvii. 
But  the  circumstance  that  the  surviving  text  refers 
neither  in  the  preceding  nor  in  the  following  parts 
to  the  entrance  of  Elihu  (for  which  preparation 


could  have  been  made  in  a  few  words),  which  is  the 
chief  ground  for  suspecting  the  originality  of  the 
section,  is  proof  positive  that  the  one  who  inserted 
the  passage  regarded  with  respect  the  text  to  which 
he  made  the  addition.  This  is  indeed  a  guaranty 
that  in  the  earliest  times  Job  was  looked  on  as  the 
inviolable  possession  of  an  inspired  man  for  which 
he  himself  assumed  the  responsibility.  When  it 
became  a  book  for  the  community,  for  which  the 
leading  authorities  in  that  conmiunity  assumed  ac- 
countability, the  liberty  was  taken  of  changing  it 
where  the  interests  of  instruction  of  the  community 
seemed  to  demand  it. 

IIL  Plan,  Contents,  and  Purpose:  Prior  to  con- 
sideration of  the  artistic  form  of  the  book  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  question  of  the  originaUty  of 
the  Elihu  section.  The  argument  from  linguistic 
considerations  may  be  answered  by  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  prematurely  given  out  and  has  been  cor- 
rupted. The  consideration  that  the  section  brings 
nothing  new  against  the  friends  and  anticipates 
what  Yahweh  is  to  say  is  explained  by  Elihu's  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  Job  and  his  sorrows.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  ii.  11-13  only  the  three  friends 
are  mentioned  and  in  xlii.  7-8  reference  to  them 
alone  is  found.  Does  Elihu  belong  to  the  party  on 
whose  side  the  truth  is,  though  he  charges  Job  with 
adding  to  his  sin  that  of  rebellion  (xxxiv.  37),  or  to 
those  of  whom  Yahweh  demanded  repentance? 
When  Yahweh  gives  his  testimony  of 

I.  The  truth  to  his  servant  Job  or  ignores  this 
Elihu       judge  of  Job,  nothing  more  can  be 

Section     meant  than  that  the  author  of  the 

a  Later  book  and  the  readers  have  also  ignored 
Addition.  EUhu,  since  neither  had  in  him  any  in- 
terest. In  other  words,  this  points  to 
a  time  when  the  book  of  Job  was  read  without  the 
speeches  of  Elihu,  when  at  the  silence  of  the  friends 
and  the  last  speech  of  Job  God  entered  to  teach  and 
instruct.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  express  tes- 
timony of  Elihu,  xxxii.  12-14.  Since  the  friends 
have  nowhere  said  that  Job  seemed  to  have  so  sur- 
passed them  and  all  men  in  cleverness  that  God 
alone  could  overcome  his  error,  Elihu  must  speak 
under  the  impression  that  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thor was  to  have  deity  take  up  the  discourse  that 
Job  might  recognize  his  folly.  Mai.  iii.  16  speaks 
of  a  book  of  remembrance  caused  by  Yahweh  to  be 
written  for  discernment  between  righteous  and 
wicked;  and  this  recalls  the  fact  that  Job  wished 
for  such  a  book  (xix.  23)  and  that  Elihu  (xxxvii. 
20)  raises  the  question  whether  a  scribe  is  noting 
for  Yahweh  what  he  has  to  say.  Elihu  comes  for- 
ward as  a  man  filled  with  new  knowledge.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  does  so  on  the  ground  of 
a  newer  insight  into  the  instructive  meaning  of  evil 
for  the  conamunity  gained  from  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  and  thus  comes  forward  as  a  young  man 
pushed  out  from  his  position  of  reserve  to  confront 
the  older  men  who  stand  for  the  old  wisdom. 
Whether  the  writer  who  introduced  this  section 
wished  to  identify  himself  with  Elihu  or  to  differ- 
entiate himself  from  him  must  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter  supposition  by  consideration  of  the 
stilted  vanity  of  Elihu's  introduction  of  himself,  in 
which  he  vaunts  that  he  is  bringing  into  view  new, 
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vriglity,  and  inoontrovertible  aigumenta,  by  which 
eoune  he  prejudices  his  hearers  against  himself. 
While,  then,  the  inno\'ator  introduced  Elihu  with 
great  promises  and  then  let  him  conclude  in  terri- 
6ed  fashion  with  the  statement  of  the  unsearchable- 
DesB  of  God  (xzxvii.  23),  whither  the  approach  of 
the  Etonn  appears  to  bring  him  (xxzvii.  1),  the  con- 
chiiion  of  the  original  Job  so  returns  to  the  point 
readied  before  the  introduction  of  Elihu  as  to  make 
it  dear  that  the  book  of  Job  rightly  understood  is 
not  affected  by  the  indirect  criticism  represented  by 
Elihu.  In  that  case  the  writer  of  the  section  i^*as 
ft  man  of  like  spirit  with  the  original  poet  and  the 
speeches  of  Ellihu  are  as  worthy  a  place  in  Scripture 
asftre  thosse  of  the  three  friends.  But,  in  taking  ac- 
count of  the  book  of  Job  in  its  original  form,  this 
part  must  be  put  out  of  account.  The  meaning  of 
the  book  with  Elihu  included  can  best  be  seen  in 
Budde.  who  has  used  great  industry  and  keenness 
in  attempting  to  vindicate  that  section. 

The  real  body  of  the  poem  is  built  about  the  in- 
terooune  of  the  four  friends  mentioned  in  ii.  11, 
from  early  times  regarded  as  set  forth  in  three  sets 
<rf  speeches  (chaps,  iii.-xiv..  xv.-xxi.,  xxii.-xxvi.). 
followed  by  two  addresses  of  Job  (chaps,  xxvii.- 
zxviii..  xxix.-xxzi.),  after  which  Yabweh  speaks 
out  of  the  storm  (chaps.  xxxviii.-xx3ux.,  xl.  6- 
xiij.  Since  the  author  has  placed  Job's  cry  of 
pain  (which  opens  and  defines  the  whole  discus- 
sion»  in  close  connection  with  the  seven  da}^  of 
silence  and  since  the  silence  of  the  friends  during 
that  time  is  intelligible  only  on  the  ground  that  Job 
fir^  broke  that  silence,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  first  round  of  speeches  filled  the  first  day 
nf  the  second  week,  and  that  each  of  the  two  next 
rounds  consumed  a  day.  Such  a  reckoning  is  im- 
plied in  zxiii.  2,  where  a  distinct  difference  in  time 
is  expressed.  This  helps  to  explain 
2.  The  the  similarity  of  formulas  in  xxvii.  1 
Plan.  and  xxix.  1,  different  from  that  in  iii. 
1,  and  also  the  identity  of  formulas  in 
XXX  \  iii.  1,  xl.  6.  The  reader  was  expected  to  un- 
derstand that  the  two  speeches  of  Job  in  xxvii.- 
zxxi.  occupied  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  while  the  ad- 
monitions of  Yahweh  occupied  the  sixth  and  seventh 
day*^.  So  that  the  seven  days  of  silence,  the  tor- 
tures of  which  led  Job  to  curse  his  life,  are  carefully 
Kilanced  against  the  seven  days  of  speech,  at  the 
^Ti'i  of  which  Job  yields  humble  submission.  Tlieo- 
dorr  of  Mopsuestia  rightly  compared  Job  to  the 
drama  of  the  Greeks  in  which  the  speeches  of  the 
characters  owe  their  origin  to  the  art  of  the  poet. 
To  critidsms  of  the  treatment  it  may  be  said  that 
the  range  of  the  poem  reveals  to  the  ear  the  tones 
of  an  inner  life,  that  a  stream  out  of  experience  is 
Sowing  in  our  presence  which  at  length  reaches  the 
appointed  end  of  its  course.  In  vi.  2-7  Job  aban- 
dons the  cry  of  pain  of  chap.  iii.  as  an  error  forced 
from  him  by  the  very  fever  of  his  sorrow,  that  over 
against  the  argumentation  which  had  so  shocked 
his  friends  he  protests  solemnly  in  xxvii.-xxviii.  his 
willingness  to  persevere  in  piety  as  the  basis  of  life, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contrast  between  for- 
mer happiness  and  present  misfortune  (which  i.s  in 
fpite  of  his  good  conscience  toward  God  and  men), 
be  reveals  his  heart's  desire  for  the  living  God. 


Job  is  no  prophet  receiving  his  instruction  direct 
from  God;  he  gets  his  religious  instruction  from 
men  and  with  it  a  limitation  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment from  which  he  is  freed  only  by  his  experience 
of  God  (xlii.  5),  through  seeing  him  with  his  own 
eyes.  His  earlier  experiences  do  not  appear  as  fal- 
sity, but  only  as  incompleteness.  The 
3.  The      religion  of  Job  and  h\»  friends  is  not  a 

Rdigion     folk-religion,  but  that  of  the  ^-ise,  so 
of  Job      far  as  an  orderly  view  of  the  world 

and  His     goes,  and  it  may  be  compared  with 

Friends,  that  of  (say)  Plutarch  and  Seneca. 
God  is  the  incomparably  ^ise  and 
mighty  one,  the  creator,  the  pattern  of  morals  who 
has  ordered  life  and  its  penalties  for  evil.  Man  who 
is  bom  of  woman  is  bound  up  in  native  sinfulness, 
his  Hfe-course  is  marked  out  and  comprises  a  period 
of  growth,  of  activity  in  work,  and  of  enjoyment 
which  makes  that  life  worthful.  There  is  implanted 
in  man  knowledge  of  the  right  way  of  using  life, 
knowledge  also  of  God  as  creator  and  giver  of  all 
good.  Correct  appreciation  of  this  knowledge  is 
the  pivot  upon  which  move  right  and  wrong,  gootl 
fortune  and  bad,  as  the  direct  reaction  of  righteous 
or  evil  acts.  And  at  the  end,  after  the  enjoyment 
of  a  satisfie<l  life,  he  is  brought  to  the  rest  of  the 
grave  like  the  wheat  which  is  gathered  to  the  gamer 
after  it  has  reached  the  end  of  its  being.  Such  a  view 
tells  of  a  simple  mode  of  life  in  a  primitive  com- 
munity, where  the  paterfamilias  is  (iirectly  respon- 
sible to  God  for  his  household  and  its  ordering,  and 
where  the  complexities  of  later  society  ami  world- 
empire  had  not  yet  entered.  Judgment  Is  dniwn 
from  standard  facts  and  concatenations  of  circum- 
stances as  to  the  rule  of  God  over  man.  Man  the 
individual  Is  brought  into  connection  with  his  suc- 
cessors in  Ufe,  and  thus  the  time  period  in  which 
the  heaven  of  divine  righteousness  returns  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  death  of  the  individual.  The 
present  good  fortune  of  the  evil  is  balanced  by  the 
greatness  of  final  lass,  the  sorrow  of  the  good 
is  compensated  by  the  overbabmcing  gooti  of  man's 
final  end.  This  conception  has  close  relations  with 
the  religion  of  Israel,  and  the  sp(»eches  of  the  three 
friends  may  be  put  alongside  the  didactic  Psalms. 
But  great  elements  of  the  religion  of  Israel  are  lack- 
ing, those  which  relate  to  the  world-purpose  of 
Israel's  being  and  the  full  balancing  of  the  great 
day  of  Yahweh.  Still  there  is  to  Ik*  di.scovered  the 
firm  grip  of  the  idea  of  God  as  a  living  i)ersonality 
and  of  man  as  being  so  related  to  him  as  to  find 
therein  possibilities  of  joy;  there  i.s  also  a  firm 
faith  in  (.io<l  as  the  one  in  whom  the  course  of  nature 
is  fixe<i.  -\  limitation  which  nuist  Iw  observed, 
however,  is  the  view  of  death  and  the  life  l)eyond, 
which  seems  to  place  the  soul  deprived  of  Gixl  for 
endless  time  in  absolute  darkness.  Though  even 
here  the  trust  in  (iO<l  which  shines  through  the  book 
points  to  a  possibility  of  the  developments  which 
were  reached  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

But  how  shall  the  primitive  irrational  dogma  of 
the  end  of  man's  relationship  witli  God  at  death  be 
shaken  and  faith  be  raised  to  a  basis  of  confident 
verity?  Clearly  by  presenting  the  ctt.se  ofone  who 
lias  faith,  whose  conduct  in  the  fear  of  (lod,  in  self- 
instruction,  righteousness,  and  charity  is  univcr- 
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sally  known,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  unwonted 
accumulation  of  misfortunes  inflicted  by  divine  de- 
crees which  deprive  him  of  his  dearest  and  best, 
after  he  has  bowed  to  the  stroke  and  has  been  af- 
flicted personally  with  a  terrible  illness,  appears  to 
man  to  be  delivered  over  to  judgment,  whose  faith 
even  brings  a  conflict  into  his  own  soul,  which  faith, 
short  and  defective  as  it  was,  is  given  up  for  a  bet- 
ter.   The  problem  before  the  author  therefore  took 

flesh  and  blood;    Job  appears  as  the 

4«  Genu-    hero  and  is  himself  the  problem.  Who- 

hieness     ever  has  caught  the  connection  of  the 

of  the       seven  days  of  silence  of  the  introduc- 

Prologue.    tion  and  the  seven  days  of  the  dialogue 

will  be  prepared  to  see  in  the  introduc- 
tion and  in  the  poem  the  work  of  a  single  hand.  A 
recent  hypothesis  sees  in  chaps,  i.-ii.  and  xlii.  the 
remains  of  an  independent  "  folk-book.''  And  this 
view  has  led  to  interesting  developments,  in  the 
course  of  which  attempts  were  made  to  discover 
how  this  book  handled  the  problem.  It  has  been 
thought  that  Ezekiel  knew  it,  while  it  was  held  that 
the  poet  of  the  dialogue  was  later  than  Ezekiel. 
Parts  of  this  theory  are  not  entirely  new.  While 
Pseudo-Origcn  regarded  the  poem  as  older  than 
Moses,  who  (according  to  him)  wrote  the  prologue, 
it  was  probably  the  authority  of  Theodore  which 
led  Junilius  to  place  Job  among  the  historical  books. 
Theodore  thought  that  the  historical  Job  could  not 
have  spoken  the  irrational  curses  of  chap.  iii.  nor 
have  given  to  his  daughter  the  heathen  name  Keren- 
happuch.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  for  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  the  speeches  to  take  the  two  parts 
for  anything  but  the  necessary  work  of  the  same 
author.  The  opening  of  the  drama  in  the  changing 
of  scene  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  secret  divine  counsel  preceding  the 
events,  and  the  conduct  of  men  following  them  be- 
tray the  same  hand  as  the  dialogue.  Evidences  of 
the  intent  of  the  author  to  model  the  narrative  after 
the  maahal  exist  in  the  monotony  of  the  reiteration 
of  the  four  misfortunes  by  the  messengers  (i.  13 
sqq.),  and  in  the  repetitions  of  i.  6,  and  ii.  1,  of  i. 
11,  and  ii.  5,  of  1,  7,  and  ii.  2,  while  the  introduction 
of  the  reader  to  the  scenes  in  heaven  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  the  prologues  of  Euripides  in  giving  him 
the  key  to  the  action  of  the  persons  in  the  drama. 
There  is  a  correspondence  also  in  the  religion  of 
Job  and  his  friends  in  the  dialogue  and  the  position 
assigned  them  as  Edomites,  therefore  nearly  related 
to  Israel,  with  an  ancestor  brother  to  Jacob,  conse- 
quently heir  of  Abraham  and  his  religion,  but  with- 
out the  special  promises  which  were  Israel's,  while 
the  hero  as  a  shepherd-prince  reproduces  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs.  Further  correspondence  is  found  in 
particular  incidents,  such  as  the  sin-offering  of  Job 
for  his  children  (i.  5)  and  the  curt  rejection  by  Job 
of  his  wife's  advice  to  curse  God  and  die  (ii.  9),  with 
Job's  reiterated  claim  to  right  speech  (vi.  10,  xxiii. 
11-12)  and  with  Bildad's  statement  that  the  death 
of  Job's  children  was  punishment  for  the  sin  they 
had  committed  (viii.  4). 

A  large  element  in  the  supposition  that  prologue 
and  epilogue  are  from  a  folk-book  is  doubtless  the 
figure  of  Satan  which  corresponds  to  the  Satan  of 
folk-lore,  the  thought  that  as  Goethe  drew  his  Faust 


from  the  book  of  Dr.  Faustus,  so  our  poet  borrowed 
his  figure.  But  the  analogy  does  not  hold.  Job  and 
his  friends  know  nothing  of  a  Satan  or  that  he  is 
Job's  foe.  The  friends  think  that  God  is  Job's  foe, 
and  so  thinks  Job;  they  know  nothing  of  the  coun- 
cil in  heaven.  But  the  heavenly  coimcil  and  the 
figure  of  Satan  correspond  to  the  representation  of 
Hebrew  prophecy,  while  the  relations  of  God  to 
man,  spirit,  and  the  world  at  large  are  those  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Not  folk-lore,  but  the  current  ideas 
of  revelation  in  Israel  are  the  basis  of  the  presenta- 
tion. So  the  creation  of  man  and  his  expulsion 
from  Exien  were  the  result  of  a  heavenly  council 
(Gen.  i.  26,  iii.  22).  But  Job  and  Adam  may  be 
regarded  as  counterparts.  Job  recognizes  that  God 
has  simply  used  the  rights  of  a  creator  in  depriving 
him  of  the  free  gifts  bestowed  (i.  21);  Adam  yielded 

to  his  wife's  suggestion.  Job  refused 

5.  Satan    the  leading  of  his  wife  toward  the  same 

in  the      end  (ii.  10).    The  Fall  was  the  work  of 

Prologue    the  serpent  who  would  persuade  man 

and  in      that  the  creator  was  a  jealous  tyrant 

Other      and  would  also  destroy  God's  pleasure 

Scripture,    in  his  creation;  in  Job  Satan  begrudges 

Yahweh  the  joy  he  has  in  his  pious 
servant  and  seeks  to  produce  in  Job  the  same  idea 
of  God  as  a  tyrant;  the  purpose,  however,  is  ex- 
posed in  the  prologue  in  the  part  Satan  takes  in  the 
heavenly  council.  In  any  case  the  magnificent  view 
of  the  world,  one  which  entirely  lacks  the  qualities 
of  folk-lore  presentations,  which  makes  God's  many- 
sided  wisdom  crown  the  climax  of  creation  in  the 
creation  of  man,  which  he  justifies  to  the  spirits  who 
watch  the  work  in  wonder,  is  rooted  in  Gen.  i.-iii. 
Inherent  in  the  contest  between  Satan  and  God  is 
the  assumption  of  partiality  in  deity  in  that  he 
sought  by  unearned  gifts  to  win  man  for  himself 
(Adam),  in  that  he  guards  from  attacks  of  misfor- 
tune by  prosperity  the  man  represented  as  pious 
(Job),  when  man  has  fallen  he  saves  him  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning  (Joshua  in  Zech.  iii.),  and  that 
now  his  impartiality  must  come  out  in  the  calami- 
ties of  Job  that  the  enemy  may  be  silenced.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  creation  story 
in  the  "  enmity  "  between  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  of  the  serpent  in  the  play  upon  the  name  of 
Job  (3V«)  and  a^l«,  "  enemy  "  of  Job  xiii.  24  (cf . 
xix.  11);  but  the  prologue  shows  that  the  enemy 
is  not  God  but  Satan.  The  marks  of  derivation  of 
the  prologue  from  folk-lore  are  wholly  lacking. 

Are  the  sorrows  of  Job  a  punishment,  a  chastise- 
ment, or  a  trial?  and  what  would  the  poet  teach 
by  them  ?  Since  the  prologue  ascrib^  to  God 
knowledge  of  Job's  purity,  to  Satan  doubt  of  it,  it 
might  be  held  that  the  purpose  is  to  use  Job  as  a 
witness  to  show  the  lying  nature  and  impotence  of 
Satan  (cf.  Budde).  It  is  a  curiosity  that  some  have 
seen  in  the  book  of  Job  the  question  opened  whether 
there  is  an  unrewarded  piety.  But  men  beUeve  in 
God  because  faith  makes  them  blessed;  blessedness 

is  not  the  wages  of  faith,  but  the  living 

6.  The      activity  of  the  ^od  set  forth  in  faith, 

Purpose,    the  very  essence  of  which  is  that  he  is 

the  cause  of  blessedness  in  man.  It  is 
the  greatest  folly  to  speak  of  an  uninterested  piety, 
since  piety  is  the  prophecy  of  the  highest  interest  of 
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the  soul  which  is  created  by  and  for  God.  Job  does 
not  regret  his  lost  sheep  and  camels  as  if  they  were 
the  due  of  his  piety;  but  he  longs  for  a  gracious 
God.  The  poet  has  placed  Job  outside  the  region 
where  God's  promises  held  and  in  a  realm  where  in- 
dividual faith  was  compelled  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles of  experience  and  a  view  beyond  death  was 
not  possible.  Satan's  plea  is  that  if  God  cuts  Job 
loose  from  ancestral  rules  of  guidance,  Job  will  cast 
God  under  his  feet.  But  Job's  entire  course  of  ac- 
tion proves  that  his  fear  of  God  was  rooted  in  his 
inner  life.  The  death  of  Job  would  have  convicted 
Satan  of  lying,  but  would  have  left  a  puzzle  for  Job's 
contemporaries.  But  the  poet  has  not  introduced 
a  third  scene  in  heaven  corresponding  to  the  two 
first  in  which  Satan  might  be  represented  as  saying 
that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  (Eccles. 
ix.  4).  The  poem  would  have  needed  then  to  deal 
with  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  which  would  have 
been  against  poetic  canons.  The  makers  of  the  ca- 
tens  remarked  that  God  had  left  room  on  this  side 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  his  pious  sufferer  before  the 
resurrection. 

The  trial  of  Job  is  not  in  order  that  he  may  turn 
away  from  his  wife's  suggestion  of  impiety  and  pa- 
tiently depend  upon  the  divine,  nor  that  he  may 
disown  his  first  outbreak  of  impatience.    A  severer 
trial  comes  when  authorities  upon  faith  and  relig- 
ion, teachers  of  it  as  he  had  been  a  teacher  (iv.  3), 
decide  that  his  sorrows  are  the  result  of  his  own 
wrong-doing;  the  very  faith  in  which  he  had  lived 
and  of  which  he  had  been  an  exponent  is  turned 
against  himself  as  a  proof  of  his  own 
7.  Organic  impiety.     According  to  the  common 
Intercon-    belief  implied  in  the  poem,  the  narrow 
naction  of  part  of  the  universe  within  the  ken  of 
Dialogue    mortals  makes  clear  the  righteousness 
and        of  the  world-ruler,  while  the  result  of 
narrative,   man's  life  is  the  expression  of  man's 
worth  before  God.    Job  could  not  deny 
his  own  godly  fear  and  fidelity;   similarly  God  had 
not    changed    without   right   reasons.     If,   as   the 
friends  might  maintain,  God  had  formerly  seemed 
favorable,  only  to  emphasize  and  intensify  his  real 
disfavor  to  be  manifested  later.  Job  only  sighed  the 
more  for  a  gracious  God  whose  image  he  cherished 
in  his  heart,  whose  truth  hod  been  his  guaranty  in 
Job's  early  blessedness.     He  can  not  dismiss  the 
idea  of  a  righteous  God  who  knows  his  innocence; 
the  sharper  the  argument  of  his  adversaries,  the 
more  necessary  that  idea  became.     It  is  incompre- 
hensible how  one  can  assert  (^ith  Laue)  that  in  his 
speeches  Job  has  completed  his  apostasy  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  the 
friends  are  confounded,  the  poet  lias  put  into  Job's 
mouth  a  solemn  oath  that  he  will  hold  fast  to  that 
virtue  and  righteousness  in  which  he  had  felt  him- 
self blessed,  even  though  he  had  not  solved  the 
riddle  of  his  suffering  (xxvii.  2  sqq.). 

The  prophetic  idea  of  a  theophany  or  vision  is 
employed  by  the  poet  to  exhibit  the  divine  counsel 
in  intelligible  form.  Job  lives  in  a  region  not  of 
revealed  but  of  natural  religion  where  man  sees  in 
a  glance  the  totality  of  natural  phenomena  in  their 
living  eternal  basis,  and,  uplifted  by  this  intuition 
of  the  movement  of  these  phenomena,   becomes 


aware  of  the  voice  of  God.    But  this  could  not  ex- 
plain Job's  experience;  the  plot  forbade  this,  since 
Satan  must  not  be  permitted  to  call 
8.  Result    ''  foul  play."    Job's  sufferings  must  be 
of  the      endured  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Divine  Ad-  those  in  which  his  aspersed  piety  had 
monitions,  existed.   He  experienced  nothing  which 
might  not  have  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  things;    but  the  combination  of  events 
brought  before  him  God's  all-power  in  the  world 
(xlii.  2  sqq.).    Then  God  reestablished  him  in  the 
position  of  a  servant  and  witness  of  the  truth,  with 
which  fact  and  i^ith  Job's  intercession  he  bound  up 
the  exemption  of  the  three  friends  from  punishment, 
a  significant  indication  that  their  sin  consisted  in 
their  persecution  of  Job.    Job  acted  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  God  when  he  prayed  for  the  friends;    as 
such  they  recognized  him  whom  they  had  previ- 
ously regarded  as  a   rebel  from  God.    Job,   too, 
learned  that  God  was  far  greater  and  mightier  and 
more  an  object  of  faith  than  he  had  supposed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  earlier  faith. 

In  chap.  vi.  Job  explains  his  wild  outburst  in 
chap.  iii.  as  due  to  the  unendurable  weight  of  his 
visitation  which  robs  his  soul  of  peace  because  the 
hope  of  coming  alleviation  which  belongs  to  faith 
is  made  impossible  by  the  unchecked  diminution 
of  his  physical  strength.     He  can  not  therefore  re- 
gard his  sorrows  as  those  of  a  short  period  which 
will  be  superseded  by  a  period  of  restoration,  as 
his  piety  had  hitherto  bidden  him  do.     To  the  im- 
possibility of  restoration  on  this  side  the  grave  is 
added    the    consideration    that    death    withdraws 
man  from  the  eye  and  hand  of  God  (vii.  6-10). 
Yet  the  experience  of  faith  teaches  that  God's  wrath 
exhausts  itself  and  the  mood  of  pity  for  the  creature 
finds  place.     Will  not  the  approach  of  death  wake 
up  this  pity  in  God  (vii.  8,  21)  for  the  work  of  his 
hand  (x.  8-13)?    Can  God,  who  has  created  man 
and  who  knows  him  thoroughly  and 
9.  Job's     his  sin,  refuse  to  exercise  forgiveness 
Attempt     (vii.  21),  and  will  he  demand  absolute 
to  Compre-  responsibility  (xiv.   3)    of  so  poor  a 
hend  His   creature?    What  value  for  God  must 
Misfor-     a  being  have  for  whose  purification  he 
tunes.       has  so  great  concern?    Shall  not  man 
think  that,  when  death  has  completed 
his  penance  and  God's  wrath  is  exhausted  (xiv.  13), 
God's  yearning  for  his  creation  will  cause  him  to 
awaken  that  creation  to  new  life  in  communion 
with  him  (xiv.  7,  8,  13-15)?    In  that  case  Job's 
hope  would  make  him  endure  to  the  very  end  (xiv. 
14).    It  may  be  thought  that  Job  is  on  the  way 
here  to  extend  his  old  faith  to  the  point  where 
death  itself  is  included  in  the  region  of  suffering 
after  which  God's  help  comes,  and  not  merely  in 
his  particular  case,  but  as  a  general  fact  (cf.  xiv. 
10,  12  with  14a).    But  this  idea  must  give  way  in 
the  face  of  his  postulate  that  death  is  a  final  judg- 
ment which  excludes  man  from  fellowship  with 
God  (xiv.  20,  cf.  Gen.  iii.  23).    The  poet  has  let 
Job  discover  a  better  ground  of  hope  for  the  con- 
quest of  death  than  the  thought  of  the  philosophers 
from  Plato  to  Leibnitz,  who  found  basis  for  such  a 
hope  in  the  indestructibility  of  the  indivisible  and 
inmiaterial  soul.    Job's  reason  is  the  ethical  yearning 
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of  God  for  man,  who  in  worthful  to  God  as  tlte 
work  of  his  hand. 

The  vexed  soul  of  Job  makes  still  other  attempts 
in  the  consciousness  that  he  may  not  hope  for  res- 
toration here,  since  he  counts  himself  as  already 
belonging  to  the  world  of  the  dead  whither  his  hopes 
and  his  expectations  may  not  accompany  him 
(xvii.  13-16).  His  friends  charge  him  with  de- 
manding that  the  course  of  nature  be  changed  for 
his  benefit  (xviii.  4),  but  his  thoughts,  when  allowed 
full  course,  do  change  night  into  day.  He  protests 
anew  his  innocence,  while  exhausting  the  cat^ory 
of  his  sufferings  in  which  nevertheless  he  seems  to 
have  been  treated  as  actually  the  sinner  his  friends 
believe  he  must  be  (xvii.  7-17),  in  spite  of  the  wit^ 
ness  he  has  within  the  mystery  of  heaven  (19-21). 
God  might,  he  thinks,  at  the  end  of 
zo.  Job's  life,  halt  the  processes  of  decomposi* 
Ultinuite  tion  and  disint^ration  in  order  by 
Position,  this  unusual  phenomenon  to  arouse 
the  thought  that  Job's  case  was  spe- 
cial and  so  an  explanation  of  his  lot  be  brought 
about.  But  he  remembers  that  he  has  already 
become  to  mankind  a  sort  of  monstrosity  which 
confounds  the  pious  (xvii.  6).  His  final  appeal 
must  be  to  God,  confidence  in  whom  still  remains 
in  his  breast  (xix.  23-27).  A  connection  is  con- 
ceived between  what  God  does  here  on  earth  in 
order  to  purify  the  thought  of  the  pious  and  the 
state  of  the  soul  abiding  in  Hades  (verses  28-29). 
There  is  a  living  religious  certainty  of  a  righteous 
God  and  of  a  personal  relationship  to  him  possessed 
by  the  pious.  Account  must  be  taken  of  the  criti- 
cism which  is  exercised  upon  the  dogma  of  a  visible 
justification  of  a  righteous  God  on  tliJs  side  of  death. 
The  apparent  good  fortune  of  the  wicked  is  not 
requited  through  the  eventual  misfortune  of  his 
descendants;  he  himself  ought  to  bear  his  punish- 
ment, but  he  is  snatched  away  before  evil  comes 
upon  his  children  (xxi.  7-21).  When  the  same  lot 
of  death  befalls  the  lucky  tyrant  and  [the  unfortu- 
nate poor,  how  can  man  affirm  that  through  their 
hap  God  teaches  men  what  is  right  (xxi.  22-34)7 
By  the  question  in  xxiv.  1  and  in  the  reflections 
suggested  Job  intimates  that  he  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  inactive  watching  by  deity  of  the 
raging  of  tyrants  and  the  suffering  of  the  innocent 
if  human  history  ran  in  cycles  in  which  exact  re- 
quital was  discerned.  But  this  the  Israelite  could 
do,  having  the  compensations  of  the  "  day  of  Yah- 
weh  "  in  view — a  thought  to  which  Job's  heart  in- 
stinctively turns.  And  the  poet  attempted  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  old  faith  in  God  when  he 
allowed  God  to  decide  that  Job,  in  contrast  with 
his  friends,  had  spoken  the  thing  that  was  right, 
meaning  by  this  not  Job's  affirmations  of  innocence, 
but  the  considerations  which  led  him  to  hold  that 
not  even  the  world  of  the  dead  and  the  burial  of 
man  therein  could  deprive  man  of  the  proof  of  that 
God  who  is  man's  final  blessedness. 

IV.  The  Author  and  the  Time  of  Composition: 
The  book  neither  names  its  author  nor  gives  data 
r^arding  its  authorship,  and  there  is  no  independ- 
ent tradition  respecting  either.  Its  date  has  been 
placed  all  the  way  along  the  ages  from  Moses  to  the 
Persian  times.    The  apocryphal  conception  made 


Job  and  the  Edomitic  king  Jobab  the  same  peraon 
and  made  Moses  the  author.  The  thought  that  the 
book  belonged  to  Solomonic  times,  entertained 
from  Chrysostom  to  Delitzsch,  rests  upon  the  state-. 
ment  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Israel  of  that  time 
exceeded  the  wisdom  of  the  £2ast  with  which  Job 
is  connected  (i.  3)  and  upon  correspondences  be- 
tween Job's  thought  and  that  of  Solomonic  prov- 
erbs; but  such  wisdom  did  not  die  with  Solomon. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  Job  the  peraoni- 
fication  of  suffering  Israel  in  Assyrian  times  or  under 
Manaaseh.  Neither  the  orthography  of  the  book 
nor  the  linguistic  features  give  enire  indications  of 
the  date,  since  emendations  and  changes  have  ap- 
peared in  so  great  nimibers  as  to  vitiate  the  argu- 
ment, and  there  is  also  no  history  of  the  Hebrew 
language  sufficiently  minute  to  make  the  language 
a  criterion.  And  the  relation  of  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  book  afford  no  better  test,  since  the  date 
when  certain  notions  became  dominant  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  such  ideas  were  held 
at  other  times.  The  supposed  datimi,  given  by  the 
connection  of  the  idea  of  Satan  with  the  same  idea 
in  two  other  passages  of  Scripture,  loses  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Biblical  literature  is  the  remains  of  a  larger 
literature  which,  if  extant,  might  give  a  different 
basis.  The  only  means  which  might  enable  one  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  book  would  be  its  literary  rela- 
tionship to  other  dated  books.  Undated  Scriptures, 
like  the  introduction  to  Proverbs  or  the  Hexateuch 
or  its  parts,  must  be  left  out  of  account.  To  the 
dated  books  belong  Jeremiah  and  Esekiel.  Between 
the  way  in  which  Jeremiah  curses  his  birth  (xx.  14) 
and  the  expressions  in  Job  iii.  there  is  an  indispu- 
table connection.  But  the  decision  as  to  priority 
may  lie  in  subjective  considerations.  Note,  however, 
that  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Job  as  being  as  well  known  to 
his  companions  as  Noah  and  Daniel.  Here  again 
some  say  that  not  our  book  but  a  Job  of  folk-lore  is 
referred  to.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  Eze- 
kiel is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  which  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
Job.  In  any  case  it  is  not  forbidden  to  assume 
that  Malachi  had  this  book  in  his  eye  (iii.  16),  that 
Ezekiel  knew  it,  and  that  Jeremiah  had  the  bitter 
complaint  of  Job  in  his  mind.  Delitzsch  has  em- 
phasized the  touching  wail  of  the  leper  of  Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  (cf.  Job  vi.  8)  ascribed  to  Heman  of  whom 
I  Chron.  xxv.  5  says  that  he  was  seer  to  the  king  and 
that  God  gave  him  foiuteen  sons  and  five  daughtere. 
It  has  seemed  strange  that  those  who  ai^e  for  an 
old  folk-book  have  not  connected  the  two,  espe- 
cially since  the  doubling  of  Job's  possessions  implied 
fourteen  and  not  seven  sons.  But  the  Chronicler 
has  made  no  such  connection,  and  the  fact  that 
Heman  wrote  a  poem  which  strikes  the  same  note  as 
the  book  of  Job  does  not  warrant  the  assimiption 
that  our  book  is  the  expansion  of  it.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Job  lies 
on  this  side  of  Heman  and  in  close  relationship 
with  that  which  is  said  of  him;  nothing  further  can 
be  affirmed  respecting  the  author  nor  can  the  time 
of  its  origin  be  closely  defined. 

(August  Elobtbbmann.) 
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dent of  the  Weslej'an  Methodist  conference.  Hia 
principal  works  are,  Chapel  and  School  ATchileeture 
(London,  I860);  A  Mother's  Portrait  (1855); 
Amrrica  and  AfTterican  Melkoditm  (1857);  Aiufro- 
lia;  iL-ith  Nates  by  the  Way  on  Egypt,  Ceylon,  Bom- 
bay, and  the  Holy  Land  (1862);  Perfect  Looe  for 
Christian  Believers  (1864);  Serious  Truths  for  Con- 
sideration (ISM);  &ndVi»ibleUnionimth  the  Church 
of  Christ  (1864).  A  number  of  his  sennona  were 
printed  in  B.  Gregory's  Life  of  F.  J.  Jobton  (Lon- 
don, 1884). 

BlsuooBtPHTi  Beiideelhe  Ijfe  by  Greoory,  ut  bup.,  cODBUlt 
the  IFuliiMn  McOuxlUit  .Vagaiim.  Sept.  1844.  June  IS71, 
and  1881,  pp.  160-157,  176-185,  ZS6-204,  307;  D!fB. 
XBi.  396. 

JOCELDI,  jefl'e-lin:  A  Cistercian  monk  of  Fumeea 
Abbey  (in  northwestern  Lancashire,  west  of  More- 
cambe  Bay)  and  later  of  Down  in  North  Ireland. 
He  flourished  about  1200  and  is  noteworthy  for  his 
lives  of  saints,  especially  hi.s  Life  of  St.  Kentigem 
(ed.  A,  P.  Forbes,  Edinburgh,  1874)  and  the  Life 
ami  Miradts  of  St.  Patrick  (published  by  Colgan 
in  the  Trias  Ihaumaturga.  Louvain,  1647,  64-116, 
and  in  the  ASB,  Mar.,  ii.  540-580;  Eng,  transl.  by 
E.  L.  Swift,  Dublin,  1809). 

JOCH,  ydH,  JOHAnn  GEORG:  German  Protes- 
tant theologian;  b.  at  Rothenburg  (31  m.  s.s.e.  of 
WQrzburg)  Dee.  27,  1677;  d.  at  Wittenberg  Gel. 
I,  1731.  He  is  noted  In  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  his  time  as  an  anient  champion  of  pietistic  teach- 
ings in  the  two  strongholds  of  orthodox  Lutheran 
theology,  Dortmund  and  Wittenberg.  At  Jena, 
where  he  studied  from  1697  to  170it,  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  follower  of  Spener,  and  when  he  waa 
made  superintendent  and  gymnasiarch  at  Dort- 
mund in  the  latter  year,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  in  the  spirit  of  pietism. 
He  found  a  demoralised  and  materialistic  clergy, 
devoted  solely  to  dogmatism  and  polemics,  and  at 
once  began  a  stru^lc  for  regeneration  by  means 
of  pietistic  assemblies  and  the  institution  of  cate- 
chism cla.sses.  This  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
bis  clerical  collettguea,  but  he  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  municipal  authorities  until  he  alienated  them 
by  his  attacks  upon  them.  In  1722  be  became  head 
preacher  at  Erfurt,  and  in  1726  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where  his  advent 
was  the  signal  for  (he  outbreak  of  a  long  contro- 
\'ersy  in  which  the  cause  of  Pietism  made  little 
headway.  Joch  was  a  prolific  writer  in  various 
fields,  but  his  productions,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  pamphlets  of  little  permanent  value. 
(E.  Idei^r.) 

BinLto<;BAi>Hr:  I'.  W.  K.  Walch.  Ilitlcrit  dgr  Kttitrtitn. 
vi.  -an.  473  hiiq.,  11  vaU..  i*ip,«id,  1782-SS:  J.  C.  W. 
AuKUuIi.  BrilrAgr  lur  Gnrhirlilt  uttd  .Sfafulut  dir  cian- 
gtUirhfK,  Kirrhf.  i.  IM-231.  Jena,  1837. 

JOEL;  The  second  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  English  version.  Little  is 
known  of  Ihe  prophet:  he  was  the  non  of  Pethuel, 
probably  a  Judahite,  and  prophesied  in  Jerusalem; 
but  that  he  was  a  Levit*  does  not  follow  from  i.  9, 
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13,  ii.  17.  By  most  scholars  his  date  is  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Joash  between  875  and  845  b.c.  on  the 
ground  that  Amos  used  his  book,  that  the  descent 
of  the  Edomites  upon  Judah  under  Joash  was  fresh 
in  his  memory,  and  that  his  mention  of  temple, 
priests,  and  ritual  necessitates  that  early  date. 
Others  place  him  in  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  and 

Uzziah,  others  under  Ahaz  and  Heze- 
Date.       kiah,  still  others  in  the  last  years  of 

Josiah,  while  several  recent  critics  put 
him  in  Persian  or  Greek  times.  Against  a  post- 
exilic  dating  are  the  following  considerations:  The 
position  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
canon  is  among  the  early  prophets  and  before  those 
of  the  Chaldean  period.  Among  the  peoples  named 
in  the  book  there  appear  neither  Syrians,  Greeks, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  nor  Assyrians,  not  even 
Moabites  or  Anunonites,  but  only  Philistines,  Phe- 
nidans,  Egyptians,  and  Edomites.  Nothing  fol- 
lows from  silence  respecting  a  king  and  the  northern 
kingdom.  Against  the  assertion  that  iii.  2  and  6 
imply  the  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian  captivity,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  neither  Babylonians  nor  Assyr- 
ians are  mentioned;  Philistines  and  Phenidans 
are  the  chief  foes  in  iii.  4  (cf.  II  Chron.  xxi.  16-17, 
where  Philistines  and  Arabians  are  said  to  have 
aided  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Jehoram,  and 
II  Kings  viii.  22).  Characteristic  are  the  ''part- 
ing of  the  land  ''  and  the  selling  of  Judean  prison- 
ers of  war  to  foreign  peoples,  a  practise  of  the 
Phenicians  (F.  C.  Movers,  Die  Phdnizier,  ii.  3,  70 
sqq.,  Bonn,  1845),  who,  by  the  ninth  century,  were 
in  commercial  contact  with  the  Greeks.  The  men- 
tion of  Egypt  in  iii.  19  may  be  connected  with  the 
expedition  of  Shishak  of  I  Kings  xiv.  25  under  Re- 
hoboam.  Against  this  the  **  bring  again  the  cap- 
tivity "  of  iii.  1  can  not  be  urged,  since  in  post- 
exilic  times  this  phrase  means  to  restore  and  not 
to  return  captives;  and  that  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
needed  restoration  when  the  northern  tribes  had 
revolted,  had  assailed  the  capital,  annexed  Judean 
territory,  and  sold  captives  into  slavery  no  one  will 
deny.  The  conception  of  the  book  that  Jerusalem 
was  the  legitimate  sanctuary  is  no  proof  of  late 
origin,  since  Isaiah  and  Micah  have  the  same  idea 
(Isa.  ii.  2;  Mic.  i.  2).  Similarly,  JoePs  attitude  to 
the  priesthood  finds  analogies  in  early  prophetic 
bookis.  The  linguistic  test  can  not  be  employed, 
since  it  gives  no  sure  results.  But  more  decisive 
is  the  imquestionable  dependence  of  Amos  on  Joel 
(cf.  Amos  i.  2,  9,  13  with  Joel  iii.  16,  18),  while  the 
gazam  of  Amos  iv.  9  is  repeated  only  in  Joel  i.  4, 
ii.  25,  and  is  not  dependent  in  Joel  upon  Amos.  If 
Joel  is  placed  in  the  early  years  of  Joash  when 
Jehoiada  was  influential,  the  attitude  toward  the 
priests  is  fully  explained. 

The  occasion  of  the  book  was  a  dire  plague  of 
locusts,  accompanied  by  a  severe  drought,  the  re- 
sults and  course  of  which  are  described  i.  2-ii.  17, 
resulting  in  the  prophet's  call  to  fasting  and  re- 
pentance.    This   fast   must   have   been   observed, 

since  in  the  second  and  remaining  part 
Contents,    of  the  book  promises  of  good  abound, 

relating  to  the  immediate  and  the  dis- 
tant future.  The  immediate  outlook  is  the  defeat 
•of  the  foe,  healing  and  good  fortune,  so  that  Zion 


rejoices  in  its  God;  in  the  distant  future  (ii.  28) 
Yahweh's  spirit  is  to  come  on  all  flesh,  making  all 
prophecy  superfluous,  while  Zion  is  to  dwell  in  se- 
curity. Its  foes  are  to  be  gathered,  a  hostile  army, 
for  judgment,  and  amid  terrifying  upheavab  of 
nature  are  to  be  reaped  like  a  ripe  harvest.  The 
book  closes  (iii.  18-21)  with  blessing  upon  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  and  promise  of  destruction  for  their 
foes.  The  articulation  of  the  book  is  good  and  its 
parts  are  well  related.  The  Day  of  Yahweh,  which 
in  the  first  part  appears  as  one  of  terror  unless  re- 
pentance supervenes,  is  in  the  second  part  a  day 
of  grace  because  that  repentance  has  come.  Against 
Merx,  the  hostile  peoples  are  not  all  mankind,  but 
the  inunediate  neighbors  of  Judah,  those  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  prophecy,  were  in  the 
ken  of  the  prophet,  viz.,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Philistia. 
This  issues,  however,  in  chap.  iii.  in  the  distinction 
between  Israel  as  God's  people  and  the  people  of 
the  world  who  are  foes  of  God,  a  representation 
which  is  repeated  in  Zech.  xiv.  2.  The  place  of 
judgment  of  the  world  is  the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat, 
made  memorable  by  the  event  narrated  in  II  Chron. 
XX.  22-26,  a  place  which  recalled  not  only  Jehosh- 
aphat  but  a  noted  judgment  upon  Judah's  foes. 

The  plague  of  locusts  is  to  be  taken  literally,  not 
metaphorically.  The  metaphoric  interpretation  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  fact  that  one  of  the  names 
for  locusts  in  the  Masoretic  pointing  means  ''  north- 
em,"  and  Judah's  enemies  were  northern,  while  the 
locusts  usually  came  from  the  south.  But  swarms 
are  sometimes  brought  from  the  northern  Syrian 
desert  by  a  northeast  wind.  Moreover,  the  predic- 
tion in  ii.  20  is  applicable  to  a  swarm  of  locusts 
driven!  nto  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
not  to  a  human  enemy.  There  is  no  ground  for 
denying  to  the  prophet  the  composition  of  the  book 
as  a  whole;  the  imity  becomes  dear  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  first  part  are  the  basis 
of  the  rest  (ii.  28-iii.  21).  (W.  VoLCKt) 

It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  say,  with  the  late 
writer  of  the  above  article,  that  most  scholars  place 
the  date  of  Joel  *'  in  the  reign  of  Joash  between 
875  and  845  B.C."  [Joash  of  Judah  really  reigned 
from  836  to  797  B.C.]  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  the  book  is  either  very  early  or  very  late,"  and 
recent  critics  almost  unanimously  place  it  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c,  though  a  few  still  regard  it  as  the 
earliest  of  the  prophetical  writings.  In  answer  to  the 
argimients  for  the  older  view  it  may  be  said:  (1)  It 
b  more  likely  that  Joel,  e.g.  in  iii.  16,  18,  borrowed 
from  Amos  than  that  Amos,  e.g.,  in  i.  2,  ix.  13, 
borrowed  from  Joel,  for  the  former  passages  are 
brought  close  together  as  would  naturally  be  done 
in  a  reproduction  of  earlier  thoughts.  (2)  The  at^ 
tacks  of  the  Eklomites  upon  Judah  (cf.  iii.  19),  div- 
ing the  helplessness  of  the  latter  just  before  and 
for  centuries  after  the  exile,  finally  resulted  in  their 
actual  annexation  of  the  country  even  to  the  north 
of  Hebron;  and  it  is  these  relations  with  Edom 
which  form  the  chief  subject  of  prophetic  references 
(see  Ob.  i.  8;  Jer.  xlix.  7,  17,  20;  Ezek.  xxv. 
12,  14,  xxxii.  29;  Mai.  i.  4)  to  that  inveterate 
enemy  of  Judah.  (3)  There  b  no  allusion  to  the 
kingdom  of  northern  Israel.  (4)  The  detailed  ref- 
erences to  the  priesthood  and  the  temple  offerings 
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uk)  aervjces  (i.  9.  13,  14,  ii.  14-17)  suggest  the 
lUer  period  of  JewUh  church  influence  rather  than 
the  d»y8  of  prophetic  independence.  (5)  The  exile 
Mid  diipereion  and  forcigo  occupation  seem  to  be 
pmnppoeed  in  iii.  2,  17.  (6)  The  allusion  to  the 
"  GneiBiis  "  (iii.  6)  m  best  accounted  tor  by  the 
effects  of  the  Macedonian  regime  in  Asia.  (7)  The 
Mnmgeet  argument  for  a  late  date  is  the  apocalyp- 
tic ehamcter  of  the  book  from  ii.  28  to  the  end, 
the  general  indcfiniWness  of  the  historical  back- 
groiiDd,  knd  lack  of  specilic  allusion  to  contem- 
pMmiy  events  and  sitUAtions  which  forms  such  a 
ctriking  feature  of  the  earlier  propheta, 

J,  F,  McCdrot, 

IMT«r,  in  Cambridoe  Biblt.  18B7.  mod  O.  A.  Smitb.  Tht 
Sookq/Mf  TuWinLDiutan.  1SS8,  Oltii-rHiinmentuieiHre 
br:  A.  F.  Btdihaiwn.  Uuiovcr,  ISZS;  C.  A.  CreilnEr, 
BkIIc.  1831:  E.  Meier.  TOhingen.  1B41:  A.  WOnschf, 
Lofmc  IS72  (givm  biblit«tsphy  at  Joel  U>  1872):  E. 
HoDlel.  GenevB.  1877:  A.  Men.  Halle.  IG7S  ^(ivee  history 
of  iDtorpreUIion  down  to  Calvin);  F.  Uitiig.  «!.  J.  Slelncr. 
Leipuc.  l»tl:  A.  »eiit>l>,  Wilriburs.  1885;  C.  F.  Keil. 
UipHc  1888:  E.  le  Savoufeux,  Paris.  1888;  G.  PfoUM, 
HkIIc,  1S89:  J.  Wellbaiuen.  Die  jUnnen  ProphcUn,  pp.  SB 
•qq..  207  >qq.,  Berlin,  1892:  C.  von  Onlli.  in  KurigtfaiiUr 
Kinmrnmlar,  3d  ed..  Munich,  l»OS,  Eat.  tnmal.  ol  earlier 
■d.  Th*  Ttnli-c  Minor  ProphiU.  Edinburgh.  1S03:  W. 
Novaek.  OCIIin(en.  1897:  1.  T.  Beck,  ed.  J.  I.indenmeyei, 
CaiRvkih.  ISQS:  J.  Hyde,  London.  1898:  E,  B.  PuMy.  Mi 
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QaeatHwi  of  dAte, 
I  tba  irorlu  on  BiblioU  Inlroduction,  such  u  Driver'!. 
id  is  the  mninienUrieg.  Hpecial  IreatiHa  are:  H.  Grkli, 
«r  noJknUJcki  ClmraklrT  drr  PropliHit  JaeU,  Urei>lBU, 
1873:  W.  L.  Peartwn,  Tlu  Ptophrty  of  Jntl:  itt  Unila, 
I,  aiul  Vu  Age  itf  iU  Campoiilian.  New  York, 
1889:  G.  Knner.  Dan  ZHIaUrr  da  Fropltlen  Jort.  Leip.ie. 
a.  Uoliinger.  in  ZATW.  1SB9,  pp.  89-131:  F.  W. 
'um.  n*  Minor  Provhtl:  London.  IS90:  G,  B.  Gray, 
m  Erpimlaf.  Sept.,  1893:  C.  C.  Pindlay.  Bouki  uf  On 
ProfittI*.  I,andi>n.  ISM:  DB,  ii,  e72-67fl:  EB.  ix.  2492- 
MOT;  JE.  rii.  204-208, 


JOHAiniES  III.  SCHOLASTICnS:  Patriarch  of 
CoDstanlinopIc;  b.  al  Sirimis  (near  Antioch);  d. 
probkbly  Aug.  31,577. 

The  Patriarch  Eutycbius  (q.v.)  having  been  ban- 
iibed  on  account  of  his  firm  attitude  against  Aph' 
ihaftodocetism  (see  Jcstisian).  Justinian  appointed 
lo  Buooeed  him,  in  Jan.,  ■'J65,  Joliannes,  deputy  of 
the  htriarcfa  Anastasius  of  Antiocb.  Before  be- 
aotniog  a  cleric,  Johannes  had  been  a  lawyer.  Ac- 
cording to  John  of  EphesuB  {lliat.  Eccl.,  i.  and  ii.), 
he  was  an  unsparing  oppressor  of  the  Monophysiles 
of  the  capital.  After  severe  illness,  he  died  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  Emperor  Juslin  11.,  whose  favor 
he  bad  enjoyed.  Johannes  w.is  the  author  of 
<1)  a  "  collection  of  canons,"  and  this  while  still  a 
presbyter  of  Aniiooh;  also  (2)  a  legal  canon  (Jus- 
tellua.  BMiolheea  Jurig  canonici  reterit.  2  vols., 
P»ris,  1661,  ii.  499-672),  Thi-  former  treatise  con- 
tains the  canons  of  church  councils  down  lo  Chal- 
«don;  Ihe  latter,  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
the  emperOTK:  and  both  collections  are  treated 
•Tricnutically.  According  lo  Photius  [BMiolheea. 
eal.  Ixxv.,  p.  ,W,  e-l.  Bekker.  2  voK,  Berlin.  182-J), 
Johannoi  wrote  n  "  cat^-chetical  discourw  "  againsl 
the  irilbeism  ol  Johannes  Philoponus  <q.v.);    ac- 


cording to  John  of  Nikiou  (ed.by  Zotenberg  in  JA 
1878,  ii.  344),  also  an  "  initiation,"     O.  KRtlaER. 
BiBbiooB*PHT:  ASB.    Aug.    1,    •87:     DCB.    iii.    866-387: 

FabriQUB-tlBrles.  mblioOitca  Orotfo,  li,  101,  xii.  146,  193, 

201,  209,  Hatabuix,  1808-09. 

JOHABHESIV.  JEJUHATOR:  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople^ b.  in  Constantinople;  d.  Sept.  2,  695. 
He  was  a  deacon  at  St.  Sophia  under  tlie  Patriarch 
Johannes  111.  Schotasticua  (q.v.).  While  not  a 
learned  man,  he  was  distinguished  for  devout  works 
and  for  his  extended  fasts,  whence  bis  name  Jejuna- 
tor.  On  April  12,  5.S2,  he  succeeded  Eutychius 
(q.v.)  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  stood  in 
high  esteem  with  the  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Mauri- 
tius. He  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  September  2. 

He  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  tor  his  con- 
troversy with  Popes  Pelagius  II.  and  Gregory  1. 
In  Ihe  proceedings  of  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople 
in  588,  under  his  presidency,  he  is  called  archbishop 
and  ecumenical  patriarch.  The  first  protest  against 
this  title  was  urged  by  Pelagius  (cf.  Gregory,  Epial. 
V.  41  aud  V.  44).  Some  years  later  Gregory  took 
occasion  to  rebuke  the  patriarch's  insolence  and 
haughtiness  because,  by  usurping  that  title,  which 
nobody,  not  even  the  Roman  pontiff,  had  ever  as- 
sumed, he  eiuilted  himself  above  the  other  bishops. 
The  remonstrance  passed  unheeded,  even  when 
Gregory  also  addressed  the  Emperor  Haurillus  in 
the  matter  (Gregory,  £pt8(.,  v.  37;  cf.  v.  39).  At 
all  events,  Gregory's  strict  decision  continued  bind- 
ing for  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  denied  to  the 
devout  faster  the  veneration  due  to  a  saint. 

Gregory  was  in  error  if  he  supposed  thai  Johannes 
undertook  an  innovation,  for  the  title  was  used  in 
the  time  of  Johannes  II.  the  Cappttdocian  in  518. 
Still  again,  Gregory  erred  in  the  assumption  that 
his  own  predecessor  had  refused  the  title  of  uni- 
versal bishop  or  patriarch;  tor  the  contrary  is  true 
in  respect  to  L«o  I.,  Hormisdas,  Boniface  II.,  and 
AgapctuB  1.  Gregory  was  also  probably  wrong  in 
construing  the  title  to  mean  an  eTtaltation  of  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  over  all  other  bishops,  includ- 
ing the  bishop  of  Rome,  for  there  are  still  good 
reasons  tor  the  hypothesis  that  "ecumenical  patri- 
arch "  meant  "  imperial  patriarch." 

The  following  writings  are  extant  under  the  name 
of  Johannes,  although  none  of  them  date  back  to 
him:  (1)  "  Rules  and  guide  in  the  ease  of  those 
who  make  confession  "  (MPG,  btxxviii.,  1889- 
1918;  cf.  1931-30);  (2)  "  On  repentance,  self- 
control,  and  Mrginity"  (WPG,  btwtviii.  1937-78), 
also  ascribed  to  Chrysoatom;  (3)  "  On  false  proph- 
ets," (among  Chrysostom's  works,  MFG,  liv.,  553- 
568);  (4)  "Instruction  for  nuns  and  reproof  of 
every  kind  of  sin  "  (J.  B.  Pitra,  Spidlegiiim  SoUs- 
mfjar,  4  vols.,  iv.,  416-*3.'i.  Paris.  18.W).  Accord- 
ing to  K.  Holl  {Enlhusiaimut  und  BjasgaoaU  beim 
griechigchm  htOnchlum,  pp.  289  sqq.,  Leipsie,  18S8) 
the  tirst  one  was  composed  bya  Cappadocian  monk, 
Johannes,  who  lived  in  Ihe  Petra  cloister  at  Con- 
sUntinople  about  1100.  G.  KitOaER. 

BinLioon:iniT:  ARB.   Aun.    I,    *<»-*T4;     Fabrinui-Harlc*. 

BMiBllteca  Orvm.   li.    IDH  112.   Hamburs,   1808;     A,  J. 

Dintociin.   Deytk«^lrdil,^t•lm.    v,   3,    pp.   383-390,    Malni. 

1829:     A,    nchlor.    GiwALcJUe   At   UrtAlicAcn    TVnnunn 

nntthm  Orient  i>«d  Oaidtnt.  ii.  M7-eae.  Miuloh.  IBOfi: 
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J.  Hercenrottier.  Photiut,  i,  178-lW.  RscaubnrB.  ISflT; 
J.  LftDcen.  049c/nrtkte  dtr  rdmUditn  Kirch^,  il.  440  sgq.. 
Bono,  I8SS:  F.  KitMnbiugh.  J^ArbuiA  dtr  vtrolridwvleTi 
KanfationtkMnde.i.  11I--I17.  3fi2,  Fnlbur(.  IB02;  K.  Boll. 
Entftutuum^t*  Htd  BuMfftwaii  brim  ffritfMitcAtn  Uonehtum, 
pp.  £89-298,  Uipiic.  ISBS,  DCB.  >iL  3aT-3B8;  sod  litera- 
tim uoilEr  Pelauivi  II,.  ud  GnEuoai  I. 

JOHAHHES  ASKUSNAGES,  OH-koB'na-jIz:  Greek 
tbeologian  of  the  sixth  century.  He  woa  a  pupil 
of  the  Syrian  Pel*r  of  Rheaina,  whom  he  succeeded 
aa  teacher  of  philosophy  at  CaDslaatinople  during 
tbe  reign  of  Justinian  I.  In  a  conference  held  in  the 
preaenoe  of  the  emperor,  Jobanoes  declared  him- 
aelf  not  only  a  monophysite,  but  a.  tritheist,  and  be 
was  accordingly  banished  as  a  heretic.  Abulfaraj 
ntsJces  Johannes  Askunnages  tbe  founder  of  trithe- 
Um,  but  the  Greek  sources,  which  ignore  thin  the- 
ologian, assign  this  place  to  Johannes  Philopooos 
(q.v.),  the  discrepancy  being  apparently  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  latter  was  the  most  diatinguiahed 
repreMUtative  of  the  tritheistic  doctrine. 

(Pmupp  Mby«b.) 

BiauooBurBT:  l\  W.  F.  Wklah.  HMaru  dt  KtUmtitn.  rili. 
684.  II  vols,.  Leipdc  lTe3-8Si  Ncuider.  Ointtian 
CKurdt.  ii.  613 

JOHAHHES  BEKKOS:  Patriarch  of  ConBtanli- 
nople;  b.  at  Constantinople  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  d,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Gregory 
in  Bithyiiia  1293.  He  first  became  important  in 
the  unionistic  synod  of  1274.  when  the  Emperor 
Uichael  Palsolo^us,  a  zealous  advocate  of  union, 
Bought  his  aid  as  a  scholar  and  orator.  Johannes, 
however,  after  some  hesitation  declared  the  Latins 
heretics,  and  was  accordingly  imprisoned.  During 
his  confinement  he  read  the  older  Greek  literature 
bn  the  controverted  points  and  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  hod  hitherto  rejected.  The 
consequence  was  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchal 
throne,  but  the  change  in  ecclesiastical  policy  re- 
sulted in  his  deposition  in  1282  and  his  banishment 
in  the  following  year.  His  final  years  were  spent  in 
prison.  The  Greek  Church  has  stricken  (he  name 
of  Bekkot)  from  (lie  list  of  the  orthodox,  bitt  his 
polemical  writings  were  included  in  the  Oraecia 
orthodoia  of  Leo  .Allatiua  (Rome.  16^2-59).  His 
theological  works  were  chiefly  in  defense  of  the 
union,  the  most  important  being  "  On  the  Union 
and  Peace  of  the  Old  and  New  Churches  of  Rome." 
(Philipp  Mbykh.) 

BlBLIOGRtPui:  Krumbachpr,  Gnehidilt,  pp.  M-QT  (irhere 
the  lilerstuie  is  ludimwl);  Fsbriciiu-EUrleg.  BibliaOiMa 
Onuca,  xi.  3M-340.  Munburg.  I  SOS. 

JOHAHNES  CUMACDS  (SCHOLASTICDS,  SI- 
ITAITA):  Monk  of  Mount  Sinai.  From  the  "  Nar- 
ratives "  of  Anastasius,  a  monk  of  Mount  Sinai  (cf, 
F.  Nau,  Lex  n'cito  in^dila  du  moine  AruMatc,  Paris, 
1902;  and  OHem  Chrislianut,  ii.,  1902,  68-89),  it 
appears  thnt  Johannes  Climacus  died  about  649. 
He  was  presimiabjy  bom  before  579,  and  became 
a  monk  in  the  Sinai  cloister  about  fKH),  being  abbot 
of  the  same  before  630.  If  these  data  be  correct, 
then  this  Johannes  can  not  be  identical  nith  Johan< 
nes,  the  abbot  of  Mount  Sinai  to  whom  Gregory 
I.  addressed  a  letter  dated  Sept.  1,  600  (Epist.  xi. 
1;  iVPiV'F,  xiii.  52).  Johannes  was  called  Climacus 
on  account  of  his  book, ''  The  Ladder  to  Paradise." 
bO  termed  with  reference  to  Jacob's  ladder.     In  this 


book  the  spiritual  conditions  by  which  tnen  are 
purified  in  preparation  for  tbe  divine  life  are  de- 
scribed in  thirty  steps.  The  process  b^ns  with 
renunciation  of  the  world.  The  spirit  turns  to 
penance.  Salutary  tribulation  softens  the  heart, 
and  removes  the  dross.  Presently  the  penitent 
finds  words  only  for  prayer,  song,  and  the  manifes- 
tation ol  love.  Blessed  humility  leads  to  the  imi- 
tation of  Christ,  and  unlocks  the  gates  of  heai'en. 
The  highest  estate  is  that  of  a  divinely  patterned 
apathy  and  rest  where  one  beholds,  in  an  uudimmed 
mirror,  the  excellences  of  Paradise.  However, 
only  he  who  has  firet  endured  and  overcome  tbe 
storms  of  this  world,  will  attain  to  that  stage  of 
blissful  calm.  Among  the  Greek  monks,  this  tract, 
reinforced  with  notes,  was  for  centuries  in  use  as  a 
guide  to  perfection  (cf.  the  Scholia  of  Abbot  John 
ofRalthu;  MPQ,  Ixxxviii.  1211-^). 

G.  KrCqeii. 

SiBUOOBATRTt  The  editio  prinoepi  of  (hti  "  L»dder  "  wu 
by  U,  Kadnr.  Pwrin.  1S33,  raprodiieed  in  AfPO.  Ixxxriii. 
BS3-t34e:  the  VUa  by  DuubI  is  in  tbe  latter,  enlumoa 
606-008.  A  Inter  edition  of  the  work  i*  by  8,  Ei«mit«. 
Coaitanlinople.  188.^.  A  very  fui)  bibliogrmpbical  ap- 
pvntUfi  ia  Id  be  found  in  Knunbachsr.  GaKAidM,  pp.  143- 
144.  Consult  further:  J.  Fesaler.  IniUtutioiiu  patnlogiai, 
ed.  B.  JuDcmuui.  ii.  SBO-SST.  lonubnick.  ISW:  DCB, 
ill.  40S;  KI..  vi.  1340-1641;  F.  Labbe  in  Jtf/V,  Inxriii. 
570-682. 

JOHAHireSELEEMOH:  Patriarch  of  Alexandria; 
b.  at  Amathua  (on  s.  shore  of  Cyprus);    d.  there 
probably  Nov.  11,  619,     He  was  installed  as  pa- 
triarch by  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  in  deference  to 
the  Alexandrians,  at  the  close  of  610  or  beginning  of 
611.    His  administration  meant  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement of  the  orthodox  cause  in  Alexandria. 
The  policy  of  uniting  the  orthodox  party  with  the 
Monophysites.  as  fomented  by  Heraclius  and  by 
Scrgius  of  Constantinople,  encountered  in  Johannes 
an   outspoken   opponent.     He   was  famed   for   his 
great  charity,  whence  his  name.  Eleemon.  and  his 
good  deeds  woo  for  him  the  hearta  of  the  people. 
When  the  Persians  approached  Alexandria  in  618(T), 
Johannes  Bed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died.    His  anni- 
versary day  is  November  12.  G.  KbCqer. 
BiBuoomrBT:  The  lITe  by  Lmntiua  ig  in  AtPO.  xdiL  1613 
gqq..  in  Lat.  Irviat..  with  nolea  in  MPL,  Jiaii.  337-384; 
the  L>t.  iraael.  of  Leontius  and  of  the  life  by  Simeoa 
MeUphrmilfit.  with  oomment.  is  in  ASB.  Jan..  ii.  40S-S35. 
H.  Gelier  edited  the  life  by  Leontliu.   Fniburg.    1803. 
CoiKiult:     H.   Oelur.    Bin    ipvchitdur    VoUMtckrifttUBa- 
<Um  7.  JahrhnadtrU.  MuBlcb.  188»;   F.  FM.  Die  mne  .  .  . 
Lithe    dargetlttU    in    dem    Ltiten    dt»  .  .  .  Johannit    del 
/tnuMmmbert.    Remoabunt,    1803;     A.    tod    Gulschmid 
Kleint  SehrifUn,  ii.  471-476,  Leipde.  IBM;  H.T.  F.Duck- 
worth.  St^  John  the  Atm^ver,  PtOriarck  of  Alaandria^ 
London,  1901;   DCB.  iii.  348, 

JOHANNES  PEILOPOnOS:  Grwk  philosopher, 
philologist,  and  theologian  of  the  sixth  century.  Of 
his  life  few  details  are  known,  except  that  he  was 
bom  at  Alexandria  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  Aristo- 
telian cxegete  Anunonius  and  tbe  grammarian  Ro- 
manos.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  versatility,  and 
restless  energy,  but,  adhering  fully  neither  to  tradi- 
tion nor  to  dogma,  his  fondness  for  a  philosophical 
treatment  of  Christian  dogma,  to  which  he  subscribed 
in  general,  frequently  placed  him  in  a  dubious 
position.  He  won  disapproval,  moreover,  by  his 
interpretation  ol  the  Trinity  in  his  "Arbitrator,"  a 
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diftlQgue  in  ten  bodDi  but  now  extant  only  in  frag- 
ments, nnoe  he  asserted  that  hypostasis  and  nature 
are  the  same,  so  that  Christ  could  have  but  one 
nature,  unless  two  hypostases  were  to  be  assiuned. 
In  the  Trinity  he  postulated  three  independent  hy- 
postases comprised  under  a  unity,  which  was  such 
merely  in  virtue  of  being  a  generic  concept.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  unity  in  the  Trinity  except  that 
which  presupposed  the  triad  of  hypostases  and  was 
inferred  from  their  common  predicates.  The  teach- 
ing here  sununarised  brought  upon  Johannes  the 
charge  of  tritheism,  and  with  some  show  of  rea- 
son, although  he  was  not,  as  Leontius  alleged,  the 
founder  of  tritheism,  but  merely  one  of  its  chief 
representatives. 

The  chief  work  of  this  author  still  extant  is  his 
De  ademUate  mundi  (ed.  V.  Trincavellus,  Venice, 
1535),  asHailing  Proclus,  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and 
seeking  to  explain  the  creation  rationally  without 
the  aid  of  the  Bible.  In  his  **  On  the  Resurrection," 
known  only  from  excerpts  in  Photius,  Nicephorus, 
and  Timotheus,  he  again  made  a  concession  to 
philosophy  by  his  distinction  between  a  sensuous 
and  supersensuous  creation.  The  second  work 
still  preserved  is  his  CommerUariarum  in  Moaaicam 
mundi  ereationtm  libri  septem  (ed.  B.  Corder,  Vienna, 
1630) ,  based  on  older  writers  on  the  hexameron,  es- 
pecially Basil,  but  enriched  with  a  mass  of  theories 
of  nature  and  philosophy  developed  by  the  author. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  his  Disputatio  de 
patehate,  printed  together  with  the  foregoing  work, 
in  defense  of  the  thesis  that  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  the  month  and  on  the  day  before  the  legal  Pass- 
over Christ  celebrated  a  mystic  meal  with  his  dis- 
ciples, but  did  not  actually  eat  a  Passover-lamb. 

(Phiupp  Meyer.) 

finuoomAPHT:  Fabricius-Harles,  Bibliotheca  Oraeea,  x.  639 
•qq..  iUmburK.  1807;  F.  Treohael,  in  TSK,  viii  (1835). 
M-118;  J.  M.  Schdnfelder.  Dis  Kirchenoe9chichie  de§ 
Johann0$  van  Ephenu,  pp.  286-207.  Munich.  1892;  By- 
aanHnimhe  ZeiUchrift,  viii  (1890).  444  sqq.;  Knimbacher. 
G€9ehuhl»,  p.  63  et  passim;    KL,  vi.  1748-1754. 

JOHAHNES  SCHOLASTICUS  OF  SCYTHOPOLIS: 
Bishop  of  Scythopolis.  According  to  Photius  (Bib- 
lidheoa,  cod.  xcv.,  p.  78,  cd.  Bekker,  2  vols.,  Berlin, 
1824),  a  certain  Johannes  Scholasticus  of  Scytho- 
polis  wrote  twelve  books  against  the  separatists  of 
the  Chureh;  that  is,  the  Eutychian  party.  Photius 
(cod.  cvii.,  p.  187)  doubtless  correctly  identified 
him  with  that  Johannes  Scholasticus  against  whom 
Basil  the  QUcian  wrote  an  apology  in  the  time  of 
the  Elmperor  Anastasius  (491-518).  The  same 
author  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  pseud o- 
Dionysian  writings,  about  532.  According  to  Loofs 
(Leofi/ius  of  Byzantium,  pp.  269  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1887) 
he  is  also  identical  with  Bishop  Johannes  of  Scy- 
thopolis,  who  was  in  office  about  540,  and  wrote 
against  Severus  of  Antioch  (cf.  Dodrina  patnimf 
H.  Diekamp,  p.  85,  MUnster,  1907;  and  Photius 
cod.  ocxxxi.,  p.  287).  Possibly,  too,  the  Johannes 
Scholasticus  whom  St.  Sabas  encountered  at  Scy- 
thopolis  about  520  ((>>teleriiiH,  Ecclesiae  Graecae 
monumenla,  iii.  327,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1677-92)  is  the 
«me  man.  G.  KbCger. 

llrsuooRAniT:  Knimbacher.  Cfta^ichU.  p.  56;  F.  Loofn, 
ijgtmtiu9  9<m  BytanM,  pp.  260-272.  Leiprie.  1887;  DCB, 
in.  304.  427  (do*.  303.  666.  668). 


JOHANNES  SCOTUS  ERIGENA  See  Scorus 
Eriqbna,  Johannes. 

JOHANNES,  ADOLF:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Brendlorenzen  (a  village  near  Neustadt-an- 
der-Saale,  40  m.  n.e.  of  Wttrzbuig),  Bavaria,  Nov. 
21,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
WUrzburg,  Vienna,  Innsbruck,  and  Munich,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1881.  After 
being  curate  at  Heidingsfeld  and  Hassfurt,  as  well 
as  prefect  of  the  Julianum  at  WUrzbuig,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Dillingen  in 
1886.  Since  1900  he  has  been  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis.  Biblical  introduction,  and 
Oriental  languages.  He  has  written  Commentar 
tu  den  Weiaaagungen  des  Propheten  Obadja  (WUrz- 
burg, 1885);  Commentar  zum  eraten  Brief  dee  Apo8- 
tels  Pavlue  an  die  Theeealanicher  (Dillingen;  1898); 
and  minor  contributions. 

JOHN:  The  name  of  twenty-two  popes.  The 
inconsistency  in  the  numbers  of  the  later  ones  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  after  Boniface  VII.  a  John  XV. 
is  described  in  some  lists  as  having  occupied  the  see 
for  four  months.  According  to  some  early  writers 
he  was  only  elected,  not  consecrated,  while  others 
say  that  he  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  by  the 
party  of  Boniface;  but  modem  investigation  shows 
that  he  has  no  claim  even  to  the  name  of  antipopc. 

John  L:  Pope  523-526.  He  was  consecrated 
Aug.  16  (or  13),  523.  When  in  that  year  the  Em- 
peror Justin  I.  ordered  a  general  persecution  of 
heretics,  the  Arian  Goths  of  the  Danube  province 
appealed  for  help  to  Theodoric,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  sending  to  Justin  an  embassy  of  prominent 
Romans,  and  John  was  forced  to  take  part  in  it. 
Arriving  in  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  525,  he 
achieved  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  but  was  thrown 
into  prison  on  his  return  by  Theodoric,  who  appar- 
ently considered  him  a  supporter  of  the  Byzantine 
party,  and  died  there  May  18,  526. 

(H.  BOEHMER.) 
Biblioorapht:  lAber  pontiJiceUi*,  ed.  MommMo.  in  MOH; 
Ge»t.  ponL  Rom.,  i  (1898),  133-137;  T.  Hodgkin.  Italy 
and  Her  Invader;  iii.  510-520,  Oxford.  1885;  F.  Gregoro- 
viuB,  Hiat.  of  the  CUy  of  Rome,  i.  .322.  328-329.  London. 
1894;  G.  Pfeilschifter.  in  KircKengetehichaiche  Studien, 
iu.  155-202.  Manster.  1896;  H.  Grisar.  Oeachichte  Rom» 
und  der  Papete,  I  481-493.  Freiburg.  1898;  Bower.  Pop€$, 
I  324-327;  MUman.  LaHn  ChrUtianUy,  i.  440-442;  B. 
Platina.  IAve$  of  the  Popes,  i.  120-122,  London,  n.d.; 
DCS,  ui.  389-390. 

John  n. :  Pope  533-535.  He  was  elected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Ostrogothic  court,  and  consecrated 
Jan.  2,  533.  The  most  important  event  of  his 
pontificate  was  the  settlement  of  the  Theopaschite 
controversy  (see  Theopaschites).  On  June  6, 
533,  the  Emperor  Justinian  laid  before  him  a  con- 
fession containing  the  disputed  formula  for  con- 
firmation. He  hesitated  a  long  time,  but  finally, 
on  Mar.  24,  534,  issued  an  approving  document 
which,  with  the  emperor's  letter,  was  included  in 
the  Code  of  Justinian.  He  deposed  the  adulterous 
Bishop  Contumeliosus  of  Riez,  and  named  Ca^sariu8 
of  Aries  administrator  of  the  diocese — the  first  act 
of  jurisdiction  of  this  kind  recorded  of  a  pope. 

(H.  BOEHMER.) 
Biblioobapht:  Liber  pontiflealie,  ed.  Duchesne,  i.  285-286. 
Paris,  1886,  ed.  Mommsen.  in  AtOli,  Oest.  pont.   Rom,, 
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i  (1808).  lil:  CaniodoniB.  Variae,  n).  Uommwn.  in  UOH. 
Aud.  Anl..  lii  {18M),  779  mm..  331-332,  »od  pp.  ntix.- 
^rw;  T.  Hodckia,  llaUl  and  Hb-  Invadtn.  Iv.  S7  sqq., 
Ollord,  1S8S:  J.  Lucen.  OfchiMt  da  remuditn  Kiri*t. 
ii,  313-324,  Bonn,  1885;  F.  Gi*«oroviuii.  rtwl.  rj  Oit  City 
(tfKonu.  ii.  I94-I9B,  LuDdon.  iSOi;  H.  Gri»r.  GtrdnMt 
Homt  und  dir  Paplt.  i.  •ie7-40)<.  Fr*lbur|.  IBSS:  Bower, 
Pov:  i-  333-330;  Milmui,  LaUti  rbiifianilv,  i.  4S8; 
B.  Platina,  Lim  of  At  Papa.  i.  124-125.  LoDdan.  n.d. 

John  nr.:    Pope  561-574.     He  was  the  eon  of 
Aimstaaiua,  a  prominent  Roman,  and  waa  elected 
ailer  a.  long  interregnum  July   17,   Ml.     He  8U0- 
ce«ded  in  bringing  about  the  return  lo  the  Roman 
obedienoe  of  the  rcvolling  provint^s  of  Italy.     Ra- 
venna  submitted  Sept.  15,  568,  and  in  571  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  W.  of  Milan  entered  into  negotiu- 
tiona  with  Rome.     Hia  influence  was  also  felt  in 
the  Prankish  kingdom  in  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
posed bishops  of  Embrun  and  Gap,  who  had  ap- 
pealed to  him.  (H.  BoEHMEB.) 
BiBLioOBAPHT^  Liber  ponliflrali*.  ed.  DuEheiar,  i,  30S-30fl, 
P»ri»,  ISSe.  ed.  Monunsen,  in  MOH.  Oat.  jwnf.  Rom.,  t 
(1898).  1GT-15S;    Jafl£,  RiO"la.  i.  136-137;    J.  Luigea. 
OwAuU>  da  rimitchtn  Kirche.  ii.  401-403.  Bonn.  ISS5; 
T.  Hodakin.  Ilalv  and  ha  Invaitr;  v.  Sfi,  Oxford.  ISSG: 
DCB.  ill.  sen    Bower.  Popa.  i.  374-380:    Uilmnn,  Lalin 
ChritHaHiDi.  i,  475;    B.  Platiw.  Livf  of  Ih*  Popa.  i.  132- 
134.  London,  n.d. 

John  IV.:  Pope  640-642.  The  eon  of  Venantius, 
»  Dahnatiao  teacher,  be  was  elected  Aug.  2,  640, 
mod  conBecrated  September  22.  Soon  after  he  held 
ft  Bynod  at  which  he  condemned  Honothelitism; 
(Uid  when  Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of  Conatantinople,  de- 
fended this  heresy  by  appealing  to  the  decisions  of 
HonoriuE,  John  addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the 
aons  of  the  Emperor  Heracliua  in  which  he  asserted 
the  complete  orthodoxy  of  Honoriua  and  demanded 
the  condemnation  of  Fyrrbus'  teaching.  He  died 
Oct.  12,  642.  (H.  BoEBMER.) 

Bibuoubafht:  l.ibm-  pontiflralit.  r<i.  DucheBne,  i.  330, 
Puis.  IBSe,  ed.  MoniniMn.  in  MaH.  Gett.  pout  Bom,,  i 
(1398),  177:  Jaff^,  Seofla.  i.  227-228:  J.  L&ncen,  Gt- 
KAiiMd  dtr  rAmiicftoi  Kircha,  il.  517-520,  Boon.  1B85; 
R.  BulDBaa,  Dit  PalUilc  da  PBpnU.  i.  171  mq.,  Elberfeld, 
IseS:  T.  Hcdckin.  lUdv  and  ittr  Im/adtrM,  vi.  IS,  172, 
Oxford.  1895;  Mann,  Pop«,  J.  351.  354,  367;  Bower, 
Popei.  i.  438-441:  Hilmon.  Latin  Chnttiamtu.  ii.  272: 
B,  Platina.  lAea  of  Hit  Popei.  i.  150-152.  London,  n,d.; 
IX'B.  iii.  391-392. 

John  v.:  Pope  685-686.  He  was  a  Syrian  by 
birth,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
Constantine  VI,,  was  consecrated  immediately  after 
his  election  (July  2.1,  685)  without  waiting  for  im- 
perial confirmation.  His  only  known  official  act 
was  the  bringing  of  the  Sardinian  church  once  more 
into  subjection  to  Rome.     He  died  Aug.  2,  686. 

(H,  BOEHUER.) 

BlBUOoBAFnrt  Liber  ponliflealii,  ed,  Ducheine.  i,  366-367, 
Parifi,  1386,  ed.  Mominnn,  in  MGH,  Oct.  ponl.  Ron..  1 
(1898),  205-200;  Jaff*,  Reeetta.  i,  242;  Mann,  Pope.,  i.. 
2,  pp,  64-47;  Bower,  Popo,  i.  489-490:  Milmui,  Latin 
Chntdanity.H.Wl:  B.  Plmina.  Lina  of  the  Popet.  \.  166- 
187,  London,  n.d,;    DCB.  iii.  392. 

JohnVL:  Pope  701-705.  A  Greek  by  birth,  he 
was  consecrated  October  30.  The  Emperor  Apsimnr- 
Tibcrius,  disapproving  hia  election,  aent  the  exarch 
Tbeophylact  to  Rome  to  procure  hia  deposition; 
but  the  military  force  of  all  Italy  is  said  to  have 
assembled  around  Rome  in  his  defeDse.  He  was 
in  greater  danger  from  the  Lombard  Duke  Giaulf  of 


Benevento,  but  by  means  of  gifts  warded  ot!  tbia 
attack  also.     He  died  Jan.  11,  705. 

(H.  BOEHMCB.) 
BiBLiooRArHT:  Liha  ponlijtcalis.  ed.  Ducbeuie,  i.  383. 
Pwtv  isaa,  ed.  Momnaon,  in  MGil.  OeeL  poot  Ron.,  i 
(18981,  217-218:  Jaff«,  Regitla.  i.  242:  Uvin,  PofXt. 
L  2,  pp.  105-108;  Bower,  Popel.  ii.  9-12;  B.  Platino, 
Livnt  o!  the  Popa.  i.  173-173,  London,  n,d,;  DCB.  iii. 
392-393. 

John  Vn.:    Pope  705-707.     Ho  was  a  Greek,  re- 
nowned, according  to  the  Liber  jiontificalis,  for  hia 
eloquence,  education,  and  taste  tor  art.     He  showed 
little  firmness  to  his  dealinga  with  Justinian  II.  in 
regard  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Quinisext  Ck)Uncil. 
He   nmintained   friendly  relations   with   the  Lom- 
bards. (H.  BOERMBK,} 
BiuLiaaB,ieHi;  Lito- pcnti^Inilu,  ed.  Ducbeuie.  L  384.  Parii, 
1896.  ed.  MomloKD.  id  MGH.  Gat.  ponL  Rom.,  i  (1808), 
219-220:    JifT^,  Rigetta.  i.  246-247;    Muin.  Papa.  i.  2, 
pp.  109-123:    J.  LaDKrn.  GarhichU  da  rOmUfAcn  KirOi*. 
Ii.  605-S9S,  Bonn,  1S85:    F.  Gre«oroviiu.  Hit.  of  Iht  Cilv 
of  Rome.   ii.   194-19S.   London.   1894;    Bower,  Popej.  ii. 
12-13;    B,  PLatina.  Liiiet  oj  the  Popte.  i.  173-175,  London, 
n.d,:  DCB,  iii.  393. 

John  Vra.:  Pope  872-882,  He  was  a  Roman  by 
birth.  On  being  elected  pope  Dec.  14,  872,  he 
took  up  with  alacrity  the  task  of  ruling  in  the  spirit 
of  Nicholas  I.  He  had  many  qualities  necessary 
for  success,  including  a  genius  for  financial  and 
military  organization  and  for  promptly  turning  to 
advantage  each  change  in  the  politiral  situation. 
Hia  whole  force  waa  devoted  to  two  purely  political 
aims,  the  liberation  of  ItaJy  from  the  Saracens  and 
its  subjection,  together  with  that  of  the  empire,  to 
the  over-lordship  of  the  papacy.  The  first,  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  second,  he  pursued  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Emperor  Louis  II.,  but  on  bis  own 
account  he  built  a  fleet,  organized  a  standing  mili- 
tia and  completed  the  fortification  of  Rome.  The 
greatest  obstacle  t^>  the  euccesa  of  his  plans  was  the 
impossibility  of  detaching  the  princes  of  Palermo, 
Naples,  and  Capua,  and  the  maritime  power  of 
Amalfi,  from  their  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  to 
whom  he  waa  himaelf  forced  toward  the  end  of  his 
reign  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  Ills  natural  unfriend- 
liness to  the  Germans  and  the  Carolingian  dynasty 
showed  itself  on  the  death  of  Louis  (Oct.  12.  875), 
when  he  invited  not  Louis  the  German  but  Charles 
the  Bald  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial  crown, 
which  he  placed  on  his  head  at  Christmas.  When 
Cbiirlea  the  Bald  died  in  the  next  year,  John  had 
to  reckon  with  the  claima  to  the  empire  of  hia 
nephew  Carloman,  whose  adherents  appeared  in 
Rome  in  the  spring  of  878,  imprisoned  John,  and 
took  an  oath  of  the  leading  citliens  to  support 
Carloman  as  emperor.  As  soon  as  the  pope  was 
released,  he  went  by  sea  to  France  and  held  a 
council  at  Troyes,  where  he  crowned  Louis  the 
Stammerer  (Sept.  7,  87S);  but  oa  Irf>ui8  showed 
little  incUnation  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  Italian 
troubles,  John  had  another  candidate,  Count  Boso 
of  Provence,  who  followed  him  back  to  Italy  and 
was  to  have  been  crowned  king  in  Rome,  The  plan 
failed  because  the  German  Carolingians  had  gained 
too  much  ground  in  northern  Italy.  In  August, 
879,  John  was  forced  to  acknowledge  Charles  the 
Fat  at  Ravenna  as  king  of  Italy,  and  some  time 
before  Feb.  9,  881.  to  crown  him  as  emperor,  and 
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o  &ny  hope  of  realuing  bis  ItAlian 
pbaa.  In  the  eoDtroveray  between  Hethodiua  aad 
ibe  Bavuimn  epiaoopat«,  he  took  the  Bide  of  the 
fonner,  although  in  879  be  mmunoned  him  to  Rome 
10  uiswer  a  charge  of  heresy.  But  John's  attempts 
Id  please  both  parties  Kined  the  seeds  of  future  dis- 
cord in  the  jroung  Moravian  church.  He  carried 
on  his  predecessors'  policy  more  consiatently  in 
the  Bulgarian  question,  but  gained  nothing  except 
Vague  prumises,  while  the  Greek  clergy  and  liturgy 
remajoed  in  possession.  This  question  had  troubled 
Ihe  relations  of  Rome  with  Ignatius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  After  his  death  in  877,  Photius 
<«bo  had  l>een  deposed  by  the  fourth  council  of 
CouataQtinopte  m  869)  was  reinstated.  In  879,  in 
order  to  win  the  Emperor  Basil's  support  against 
the  Saraeena,  John  expressed  his  readiness  to  recog- 
niw  him  on  certain  conditions,  and  though  Photius 
gmsly  falsified  the  terms  when  he  recited  them  in 
ihe  oouDcil  of  879,  John  disavowed  the  action  of 
hii  protasting  legates  and  still  sought  for  union. 
Tbe  aaKTtioD  of  later  historians  that  be  reversed 
ihia  policy  before  his  death  (Dec.  15,  882)  and  once 
mart  depoaed  Photius  finds  no  support  in  his  letters. 
(H.  BoEHUBn.) 

KiaLxKiaxnn:  The  IctUn  ol  thig  pope  may  Iw  [ounil  in 
Maui  CantUia.  ivii.  1  aqi-;  H.  LGwenfeld.  Epiilelae 
JtaiMHrw  jmOifteum  intdilot.  pp.  24-34.  Uipdc,  188G; 
•nd  Jkfli.  Sipubk  i.  376-422.  -.otunsW.  aauoBV.  AnnaUi. 
cd.  G.  H.  FtTti.  in  IdOH.  Btripl..  i  (1826),  405  iqq.:  Libtr 
fnli/li^u.  ed.  Duchmw,  it.  121-122,  Purti.  ISB2:  Muid. 
PspB,  iii.  331-353;  J.  HerKanr6tbar,  Fholiiu,  3  vols..  Reg- 
mibarw.  IMT-OVi  B.  Junsmuiii.  Diturlatuiim  •iltctiu, 
iu.  4IS-13S.  B>i«f)niibun(.  1882;  A.  GmiivI,  L'Empirt 
tynmiii  K  Jo  wionarrAii  fram/ut.  pp.  432-482.  Puia.  IBS8; 
J.  Luaen.  0—rh%chU  dwr  romUdicn  Kirchi.  iii.  170-276, 
BSBB.  1892:  A.  Lap6ln,  L'Buropi  tt  It  SainlSitga  i 
TtpQV^  cBn>Ii<iiriin<ic,  vol.  i..  Fuia.  ISBS  (IjllrunoiititDr); 
F.  Gncorovim  //id.  q^  Ui  City  of  Some,  iii.  171-203. 
LoodoB.  ISBS:  Hauek.  KD.  u.  658  aqq..  702  iQq.:  HefFlr, 
CttteUimgnckidiU,  tv.  447  aqq..  514  aqq.:  Bower,  Popo, 
9B3-»2;  Milmui.  Lalin  ChritUanilu.  Iii.  37.  St-lOO: 
B.  nBtioa.  Lira  at  iKe  Popa.  i.  232-233,  London,  n.d. 

John  IX.:  Pope  898-900.  He  was  a  Benedictine, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  papacy  after  the  expulsion 
at  Sergius  III.  At  a  synod  in  St.  Peier'a  he  re- 
verKd  the  proceedings  of  the  synod  of  Stephen  VI. 
(q.v.)  which  had  condemned  Formosus  (q.v.),  and 
reaffirmed  tbe  validity  of  the  orders  conferred  by  the 
latter.  He  revised  tbe  provisions  for  papal  elec- 
tions, recognised  Lambert  of  Spoleto  as  emperor, 
and  declared  the  coronation  of  Amulf  null  and  void. 
At  fint  he  contimied  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors 
in  regard  to  Photius,  but  just  before  his  death  he 
wcms  to  have  succeeded  in  reaching  some  under- 
standing with  the  Greeks  at  a  synod. 

[H.  BOEHUER.) 
BmlJOaaAniT:  Libtr  jKnilificali:  ed.  Duebnne.  ii.  232,  PariK. 
1802;  J,  U.  Wattetieh.  KaManonim  pontifinm  iifoc,  i,  e&S 
■qq..  Leipdc  1802;  Jaft^.  Rrgttla,  i.  442-443;  J.  LanRrn, 
GmMtiHt  dtr  romitciitn  Kirdu.  iii.  307-311.  Bonn.  1802; 
F.  GncoroviuK,  Hiit.  of  At  Cily  of  Romt.  iii.  231-23S. 
LoDclon.  1805;  Mann.  Papn.  iii.  245,  370.  384,  304:  Bowrr, 
fopai.  ii.  302-304:  Uilman,  Latin  Ckritianity.  iii.  112; 
B.  PlalJna.  Lirtm  of  Ou  Fopt,.  i.  :i40-241,  London,  n.d. 

John  X.:  Pope  914-928.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Toflignano  in  Romogna,  to  have  been  first 
a  deacon  in  Bologna,  and  then  to  have  risen  to  tbe 
bishopric  of  that  ace.  which  he  immediately  ex- 
changed in  some  uneanonical  manner  for  that  of 
Ravenna,  whence  he  was  called,  again 


cally.  by  the  primates  of  Rome — meaning  notably 
Theodora,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  related 
— to  the  papacy  about  March,  914.  He  displayed 
some  zeal  and  ability  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  main- 
taining close  relations  with  Germany  and  France; 
the  instructions  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Reima 
for  dealing  with  the  newly  converted  Normans  are 
notable.  He  was,  however,  more  important  as  ft 
politician  and  military  commander,  succeeding  in 
uniting  tbe  principal  Italian  princes  and  the  eastern 
emperor  against  the  Saracens,  and  personally  win- 
ning a  brilliant  victory  over  them  on  the  lower 
Garigliano  in  August,  916.  But  the  league  soon  fell 
a  prey  to  the  spirit  of  faction,  the  Emperor  Berengat 
was  murdered  at  Ravenna  in  924,  and  John  had  a 
powerful  foe  in  Rome  in  the  person  of  the  intrigu- 
ing Marozia.  In  June,  92S,  his  brother  Peter,  pre- 
fect of  tbe  city,  was  murdered  and  he  himself  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  soon  died. 

(H.  BOBHUEH.) 

BtBLioaHAPHTi  Sourrea  w,  Liudprand.  Antapodorit,  ed» 
E.  DUmmler.  pp.  44-17.  SI,  73.  Hanover.  1877;  Benedio- 
tug,  ChronitBn.  ed.  C.  Waiti.  in  MOH.  Script,  ziii  (1881), 
714-715.  Ckinaul I  further:  tider  poniijicalu.  ed.  Ducheana, 
ii.  240-241,  Paris.  1892;  Jafl«,  RtgeMla.  i.  447-453:  J.  U. 
Wattartcli,  RomanarHm  ponlifltvm  viloe.  \.  35-36.  061  aqq., 
Lcipaio.  1802;  B.  JunKisann,  Diaerlationa  trUda*.  i<r. 
4e-S2.  Itegfnuburg.  IBS4;  J,  Lasaen,  OfdiichU  dtr 
rfiniurAm  Kirctit.  iii.  316-328.  Bonn.  1892:  F.  Oregi>- 
roviua.  Hill,  i/  Uc  City  of  R<mt.  iii,  249-279.  London, 
1695;  Bower,  Pope:  ii,  308-311;  Milman,  Latin  Chrit- 
Hanitu.  ill.  180-160:  B.  Platina.  /.iFH  o/ (Ae  f  opM.  i.  245- 
247.  London,  n.d, 

John  XI.:  Pope  931-936.  A  natural  son  of 
SergiuB  III.'  by  Marotia,  he  was  elevated  to  tbe 
papacy  about  931  by  his  mother's  influence,  and 
was  involved  in  her  fall  when  his  half-brother  Al- 
beric  gained  power  a  year  later.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  ever  regained  his  freedom,  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  Alberic  who  decided  all  the  more  ini- 
portant  acts  of  jurisdiction.     John  died  in  January, 

936.  <H.  BOEBMER.) 

BiBUoaRM^r;  i/iber  ponli^coJii,  ad.  Duchpme .  ii.  243.  Pailh 
1892;  Jafli<,  rttoetia,  i.  454-455;  J.  M.  Waltpricb,  Ranta- 
nnrun  ponlifieum  vilat.  i.  38.  068  aqq.,  Leipaie.  1853; 
J.  Lanjcen.  Q^trhicfile  dtr  TfiniMrhtn  Kirdit,  iii.  329-331, 
Bonn,  18BZ;    GreKoroviua.  Hitt.  of  On  City  of  Romi,  iii. 


John  Xn.  (OctBviun);  Pope  956-961.  He  was 
Ihe  illegitimate  son  of  Alberic,  and  was  elected 
Dec.  16,  955.  The  most  shocking  moral  scandal* 
were  rite;  but  with  all  his  vices  he  combined  the 
souring  ambition  of  his  house.  First  be  tried  to 
extend  his  pon-er  in  the  south,  and  then  to  deal 
with  King  Berengar,  both  without  success.  Ber- 
engar's  son  Adalbert  was  occupying  Roman  terri- 
tory when  John  decide<l  to  ajipcal  to  Otto  I,,  pos- 
sibly umler  pressure  from  the  reforming  party 
among  the  Roman  clergy.  After  exacting  guar- 
anties for  his  own  petition,  he  admitted  Otto  into 
the  city  and  cron-ned  him  emperor  (Feb.  2,  962); 
but  hardly  had  Otto  left  Rome  when  John  entered 
into  relations  with  Adalbert  and  attempted  to  do 
so  with  the  Byiantine  empire.  Becoming  aware 
of  his  treachery,  Olto  marched  back  to  Rome. 
John  and  Adalbert  fled  to  Tivoli.  A  synod  met  in 
St.  Peter's  under  the  emperor's  presidency,  whiid) 
after  nearly  a  month's  debate  declared  Johu  guilty 
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of  perjury,  murder,  sacrilege,  and  incest,  deposed 
him,  and  elected  the  protascriniarius  Leo,  who  was 
then  only  a  layman,  in  his  place.  After  the  em- 
peror had  left  Rome,  John's  friends  rose  and  ex- 
pelled Leo.  John  returned  to  the  Lateran,  and 
held  a  council  of  his  own  (Feb.  26)  at  which  he 
annulled  the  acts  of  the  previous  one  and  declared 
Leo  deposed.  Stem  vengeance  was  taken  upon  the 
reforming  leaders,  but  before  Otto  could  return 
John  was  struck  down  either  by  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy or  by  an  injured  husband,  and  died  May  14, 

964.  (H.  BOKHMXR.) 

BiBUOomAPHT:  The  BpUtolae  «f  privil$(f%a  are  in  MPL, 
fflrrriii.  Sources  are:  Liudprand,  De  mfria  oe^Ut  OttonU, 
•d.  E.  DOmmJer,  pp.  124-136,  Hanover.  1877;  Liber 
panH/kaiie,  ed.  Duchesne,  u.  246  sqq..  Paris,  1892.  Con- 
sult further:  Jafftf.  ReoeHa,  i.  463-467;  J.  M.  Watterieh* 
Bomanarum  ponHfleum  vitae^  i.  41-63;  F.  Qresorovius, 
Hit  of  ih»  CUy  qf  Rome,  iii.  328-351.  London.  1895;  B. 
Jungmann,  Dieeertaiionee  eeUctae,  iv.  440  sqq..  Regens- 
burg.  1884;  Hauck.  KD,  U.  222-236;  Bower.  Popes,  U. 
815-310;  Milman,  LaHn  ChrietianUy,  iii.  175-184;  B. 
Platina,  Livee  of  the  Popee,  i.  252-254,  London,  n.d. 

John  Xra. :  Pope  966-972.  Formerly  bishop  of 
Nami,  and  apparently  a  son  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dora, he  was  elected  under  the  influence  of  Otto  I. 
and  consecrated  Oct.  1.  In  December  the  citizens 
rose  and  imprisoned  him.  He  escaped,  but  was 
unable  to  reenter  Rome  except  with  the  help  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  remained  in  absolute  subjec- 
tion. This  relation,  however,  increased  his  con- 
sideration in  the  West,  and  from  countries  as  dis- 
tant as  Spain,  England,  and  Scotland  questions 
were  referred  to  him  for  decision.    He  died  Sept. 

6,  972.  (H.  BOBHMEB.) 

Bibuooeapht:  The  Epietolae  el  privUeffia  are  in  MPL, 
exzzv.  Consult:  Liber  pontijlealie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  252, 
Paris,  1802;  Jaff«,  Regeeta,  i.  470-477:  J.  M.  Watterich, 
Romanorum  pontifieum  vUae,  i.  44.  66,  685-686,  Leipsic. 
1862;  B.  Jungmann.  DieeertaHonee  eeleetae,  iv.  403  sqq.. 
Regensburg.  1884;  J.  Langen.  Oeechiehte  <Ur  rOmieehen 
Kirdu,  iii  354-363,  Bonn.  1802;  Hauck.  KD,  iii.  passim; 
F.  Gregorovius,  HieL  of  the  City  of  Rome,  iii  357-377. 
London,  1805;  Bower.  Popee,  it  321-323;  B.  Platina, 
Livee  cf  the  Popee,  I  255-256.  London,  n.d. 

John  XIV. :  Pope  983-984.  Formerly  known  as 
Peter,  bishop  of  Pavia  and  chancellor  of  Italy, 
he  was  elected  in  Nov.  983,  by  the  influence  ojf 
Otto  II.  After  Otto's  death  the  rival  claimant, 
Boniface  VII.,  returned  from  Constantinople  and 
imprisoned  John  in  the  Castle  of  Sant'Angelo,  where 
he  died  Aug.  20,  984.  (H.  Boehmer.) 

Biblioorapht:  Jaff^.    Regeeta,    i.    484;     J.   M.   Watterich, 

Romanorum  poniiflcum  vitae,  i.  66.  686-687,  Leipsic,  1862; 

Bower,  Popes,  ii.  325;  B.  Platina.  Livee  of  the  Popee,  i.  260, 
*  London,  n.d.;    F.  Gregorovius,  Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Rome, 

iii  303,  307.  London,  1805. 

John  XV. :  Pope  985-986.  During  his  pontificate 
the  political  power  in  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of 
John  Crescentius  II.,  and  the  papacy  enjoyed  little 
consideration  abroad,  as  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  the  Reims  contest  (see  Stlvebter  II.).  His 
relations  with  Germany,  however,  were  relatively 
close,  and  he  acted  (through  his  legate  Leo  of 
Trevi)  as  mediator  between  Ethelred  of  England 
and  Richard  of  Normandy,  sanctioning  the  peace 
of  Rouen  (Mar.  1,  991).  He  died  early  in  April, 
996.  (H.  Boehmer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber .  poiUifiealie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  260. 
Paris,  1802;  J.  M.  Watterich.  Romanorum  pontifieum  vtfoe, 
i.  6&-67.  687-688.  Leipsic,  1862;    J.  Langen.  Oeediichte 


der  rdmiechen  Kirtke,  iii.  360-380.  Bonn.  1802;  F.  Grego- 
royius,  Hiet.  of  tke  CUy  <if  R<me,  iii.  308-408,  London, 
1805;   Bower,  Popee,  ii  326-320. 

John  XVL:  Pope  997-998.  A  Greek  of  low  ex- 
traction from  Rossano  in  Calabria,  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Nonantula  by  the  favor  of  the  Empress 
Theophanu,  who,  as  regent  after  Otto  XL's  death, 
procured  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Piacenza. 
When  John  Crescentius  expelled  Gregory  V.  from 
Rome,  he  assumed  the  papacy;  but  Otto  III.  re- 
stored Gregory,  and  John  was  captured  in  March, 
998,  deposed,  mutilated,  and  imprisoned  in  a  Roman 
monastery,  where  he  lived  apparently  until  April 

2,  1013.  (H.  BOEHMSR.) 

BnuooBAPHT:  Jaff^  Regeeta,  i.  405-406;   J.  M.  Watterich, 

Romanorum  ponHfieum  vitae,  i.  68,  680  sqq..  Leipsic.  1862; 

J.  Langen.  CteeAickle  der  r&mieehen  Kirche,  ui  385-387. 

Bonn.  1802;    F.  Gregorovius.  Hiet.  of  the  City  cf  Rome, 

Ui.  422-427.  London.   1805;    Bower.  Popee,  ii.  330;    B. 

Platina.  Livee  of  Q^m  Popee,  i.  263-264.  London.  n.d. 

John  XVIL:  Pope  1003.  He  was  a  Roman 
named  Sicco,  who  was  elected  June  13  by  the  will 
of  Crescentius,  and  died  Dec.  7.  The  only  thing 
known  of  him  is  that  he  was  married  before  his 
elevation.  (H.  Boehmsr.) 

Bibuoobapht:  lAber  pontiflcalie,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  265.  Paris. 
1802;  Jaff^.  Regeeta,  i.  501;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  333;  B. 
Platina.  Livet  of  the  Popee,  i.  265. 

John  XVm.:  Pope  1003-09.  He  was  another 
creature  of  Crescentius,  named  Fasanus  or  Phasi- 
anus,  son  of  a  Roman  presbyter  Leo.  That  he  was 
not  lacking  in  energy  is  shown  by  lus  vigorous 
proceedings  against  the  bishops  of  Sens  and  Orleans, 
who  had  required  Abbot  Gauzlin  of  Fleury  to  bum 
the  papal  privileges  of  exemption;  and  he  seems 
to  have  had  some  success  against  his  Byzantine 
opponents.    He  died  in  June,  1009. 

(H.  Bobhmer.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Liber  PonUfleaUe,  ed.  Duchesne,  ii.  266. 
Paris.  1802;  Jaff^  Regeeta,  i.  501-503;  J.  M.  Watterich. 
Romanorum  ponHifUum  vitae,  i.  60.  600-700.  Leipsic,  1862; 
Mary  Bateson.  in  Hietorical  Review,  1805.  pp.  728-720; 
F.  Gregorovius,  HieL  of  the  City  ofRoms,  iv.  7-10.  London. 
1806;  Bower.  Popee,  ii.  334;  B.  PUtina.  Livee  of  the  Popee, 
i.  266.  London.  n.d. 

John  XIX. :  Pope  1024-32.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Benedict  VIII.,  Romanus  by  name,  and  was 
elected  by  the  Tusculan  party  between  April  12 
and  May  10.  The  eastern  Emperor  Basil  II.  re- 
quested him  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch  Eusta- 
thius  of  Constantinople  as  "  ecumenical  bishop/' 
or  practically  as  an  eastern  pope.  John  was  dis- 
posed to  accede,  but  the  monastic  reformers  raised 
such  a  storm  of  protest  that  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off.  After  crowning  Conrad  II.  (Mar.  26, 
1027),  John  was  completely  under  his  power,  and 
his  decrees  were  treated  with  contempt  by  the  em- 
peror in  Germany.  In  France,  however,  his  au- 
thority seems  to  have  been  respected,  and  King 
Canute  of  England  paid  him  a  visit  in  1027.  Ap- 
parently without  much  protest,  he  conducted  a 
simoniacal  traffic;  the  only  objection  raised  by 
Canute  to  the  demand  of  money  for  conferring  the 
pallium  was  to  the  largeness  of  the  amount.  He 
seems  to  have  died  Nov.  6,  1032. 

(H.  BOEHMBR.) 
Biblioorapht:  Jaff^.  RegeeUx,  i.  514-610;   J.  M.  Watterich, 
Romanorum  pontifieum  vitae,  L  70.  708-711.  Leipsic.  1862; 
J.  Langen.  Oeechiehte  der  r6mieehen  Kirche,  iii.  418-428. 
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1802;  F.  QncocoTiua.  Hitt.  ci  ih»  CUy  ci  Rome, 
IT.  S1-3Q,  Loadon,  1890;  Bower,  Popet,  ii.  337-339;  B. 
FliUiDA*  Lmm  </  the  Pop^,  i.  269-270.  London,  n.d.: 
~      ~    KD,  iu.  496.  666-666.  669.  661. 


John  ZXL  (Pedro  Juliani):  Pope  1276-77.  A 
DAtire  of  Lisbon,  he  became  caidinal-bishop  of 
Tuaeuhim  in  1273,  and  was  elected  pope  at  Viterbo 
Sept.  15  or  16,  1276,  taking  the  title  of  John  XXI., 
though  he  was  in  radity  the  twentieth  pope  of  this 
name.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  though 
apparentlj  of  equal  eccentricity;  since  the  four^ 
teenth  centuiy  it  has  been  usually  believed  that  ho 
was  identical  with  ''  Petnis  Hispanus,"  the  author 
of  a  number  of  medical  works  and  a  popular  com- 
pendium of  logic.  His  pontificate  was  without  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  the  church.  He  was 
injured  by  the  fall  of  aceilingin  the  papal  palace  at 
Viterbo,  and  died  Blay  20,  1277.       (A.  Hauck.) 

BauoQKAnrr:  J.  Qiurand  and  E.  Gadier,  Lm  Regiairea  de 
Orw99in  X.  •!  /«m  XXL,  Pltfia.  1896;  R.  Sta|»fer.  Papat 
Jekmmmm  XXI.,  MOnstor.  1898;  Bower.  Pope;  iii.  26-26; 
F.  Gragonmua.  HiaL  of  the  City  qf  Rome,  v.  476-477.  Lon- 
don. 1897;  B.  PUtinft.  lAvee  of  ike  Popee,  u.  106-108.  ib. 
B.d.:  Manuu,  LaHn  ChrieUanUy,  vi.  134-136. 

John  XXn.  (Jacques  Dueza):  Pope  1316-34. 
He  was  bom  at  Cahors,  France,  about  1244,  be- 
came bishop  of  Avignon  in  1310  and  cardinal- 
bishop  of  Porto  in  1312,  and  was  elected  pope  at 
Ljroos,  after  an  interregnum  of  more  than  two 
years,  on  Aug.  7,  1316,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon.  The  main  object  of  his  policy  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  remains  of  imperial  power  in  Italy, 
in  the  interests  of  the  papacy.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  contested  election  to  the  empire  in  1314  to 
deelare  on  Mar.  31,  1317,  that  upon  a  vacancy  in 
the  imperial  office  its  jurMicHOy  regtmen,  et  dU- 
patiHo  passed  to  the  pope;  and  on  this  ground  he 
forbade  the  imperial  vicars  and  other  officials 
named  by  Henry  VII.  to  retain  their  offices,  him- 
self appointing  Robert  of  Naples,  as  his  predecessor 
had  done,  imperial  vicar  for  Italy.  He  maintained 
a  more  or  less  neutral  position  between  the  rival 
claimants  in  Germany.  The  case  was  altered  when 
Louis  the  Bavarian's  victory  over  his  competitor 
at  the  battle  of  Muhldorf  (Sept.  18,  1322)  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  take  hold  of  Italian  affairs,  and 
his  nomination  of  Berthold  of  Neiffen  as  imperial 
vicar  showed  that  he  was  disposed  to  do  so.  In  a 
public  consistory  (Oct.  8,  1323)  he  brought  charges 
against  Louis  (the  so-called  "  first  process  '')i  his 
action  being  based  on  the  claim  first  made  by 
Gregory  VII.  and  renewed  by  Innocent  III.  that 
to  the  pope  belonged  the  right  of  examining  and 
approving  or  rejecting  the  candidate  elected  to  the 
imperial  throne.  Louis  was  accused  of  disregard- 
ing papal  rights  by  taking  the  title  of  emperor 
without  confirmation  and  assuming  to  administer 
the  empire  before  he  had  received  it,  as  well  as  of 
favoring  and  protecting  the  Visconti.  who  had  been 
condemned  for  heresy.  He  was  summoned,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  lay  down  the  reins  of 
government  and  annul  his  previous  acts,  and  his 
subjects  were  released  from  their  allegiance.  John 
probably  did  not  expect  Louis  to  yield  obedience; 
what  he  hoped  to  gain  was  a  renewal  of  the  conflict 
in  Germany.  After  a  momentary  hesitation  (sec- 
ond process,  Jan.  7, 1324),  the  sentence  of  excom- 


munication was  pronounced  against  Louis  Mar.  23, 
and  a  like  penalty  threatened  against  all  who  should 
continue  to  render  obedience  to  him  (third  proc- 
ess). On  July  11  he  was  declared  deprived  of  all 
rights  supposed  to  follow  ,from  his  election,  and 
once  more  summoned  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  Rome 
before  Oct.  1,  while  his  adherents  were  exconmiu- 
nicated  (fourth  process). 

In  reply  to  the  first  process,  Louis  had  made  a 
declaration  which  asserted  the  validity  of  an  elec- 
tion independent  of  papal  confirmation,  raised  the 
charge  of  heresy  against  John  himself,  and  appealed 
to  a  general  council.  This  declaration  appears  not 
to  have  been  published;  but  on  May  22,  1324,  he 
came  out  publicly  with  a  renewed  appedl  to  a  coun- 
cil. The  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  emperor  failed, 
and  the  menace  of  excommunication  and  interdict 
had  but  little  effect  in  Germany.  Early  in  1327 
Louis  came  down  to  Italy  with  unexpected  success, 
had  himself  crowned  in  Rome  (Jan.  17,  1328)  by 
four  syndics  elected  by  the  people,  and  brought 
about  the  election  (May  12)  of  an  antipope,  known 
as  Nicholas  V.  John  met  these  proceedings  by 
declaring  that  Louis  had  forfeited  all  fiefs  which  he 
held  from  either  Church  or  empire,  especially  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria  (fifth  process,  Apr.  3,  1327);  by 
condemning  him  as  a  heretic  (Oct.  23);  by  pro- 
claiming a  crusader's  indulgence  for  all  who  should 
bear  arms  against  him  for  a  year  (Jan.  21,  1328); 
and  by  ordering  a  new  election  to  the  empire  later 
in  the  spring.  Louis  was  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  control  of  Italy,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  in  the  winter  of  1329-30,  after  which  his  anti- 
pope  made  his  submission.  In  a  sermon  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  1331,  the  pope  declared  that  the  bea- 
tific vision  of  God  was  not  granted  to  the  saints  un- 
til after  the  resurrection.  Doubts  had  already  been 
expressed  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  and  this  statement 
gave  fresh  offense,  all  the  more  that  the  Italian 
cardinals  were  unfriendly  to  the  Gascon  pope. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  situation  Louis,  in  con- 
cert with  Cardinal  Napoleone  Orsini,  addressed  a 
formal  request  to  the  sacred  college  in  1334  for  the 
summoning  of  a  general  council;  but  before  any 
result  could  follow  this  new  attack,  John  died  on 
December  3  of  that  year. 

John  is  described  as  a  small,  thin,  ugly,  bald- 
headed  man.  He  was  incessantly  busy  without 
accomplishing  anything  worth  while.  Germany 
was  injured,  Italy  distracted,  and  the  Church  and 
papacy  lowered  in  the  general  esteem  by  his  pon- 
tificate, which  earned  a  bad  name  also  by  the  finan- 
cial methods  developed  by  him.  He  needed  money 
to  enrich  his  relatives,  and  he  delighted  in  amass- 
ing it  for  its  own  sake.  Giovanni  Villani  estimated 
his  fortune  to  be  25,000,000  florins  (over  16,000,- 
000);  but  about  800,000  florins  is  probably  much 
nearer  the  mark.  As  a  means  of  money-getting 
he  made  wide  use  of  reservations  (see  Resebva- 
TiONS,  Papal).  Immediately  after  his  election  he 
reserved  all  benefices  whose  previous  holders  had 
received  another  position  from  the  pope,  and  a 
year  later,  by  declaring  that  no  one  might  hold 
more  than  two  benefices,  he  created  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  vacancies,  which  he  likewise  reserved 
to  himself.     In  1322  he  reserved  all  the  benefices 
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in  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  and  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa.  The  same 
purpose  was  served  by  the  foundation  of  a  large 
number  of  new  dioceses  by  division  of  the  older  ones. 
For  John's  relation  to  the  Franciscans,  sec  Francis, 
Saint,  of  Assise,  III.,  §§  5-7;  for  his  activity  in 
the  field  of  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law,  II.,  6,  §  3. 
See  also  Begharos,  Beouines,  §  6.    (A.  Hauck.) 

Biblioorapht:  The  weightiest  documents  of  John's  reign 
are  published  in  the  Annale»  eeclenoMiiei  of  O.  Raynaldus 
ed.  A.  Theiner.  vol.  xxiv..  Bar  le  Due  1872;  in  AM  A, 
xv.  2.  61  sqq..  xvi.  2.  156  sqq..  xvii.  1.  160  sqq..  1880-86; 
in  Vatikanisehs  Studien,  Innsbruck.  1800;  W.  H.  Blise. 
Calendar  .  .  .  Papal  Letter;  ii.  123  sqq..  in  RolU  Serin, 
London,  1805;  the  bull  Licet  juxta  doctrinam  is  quoted  in 
Mirbt,  Quellen,  pp.  152-153:  important  also  are  Lettrea 
du  pape  Jean  XXII.,  1316-34,  reUUivee  h  la  France,  Athens, 
1000  sqq.  The  earlier  lives  are  collected  in  S.  Baluse, 
Viias  paparum  Avenioneneium,  i.  113  sqq..  Paris,  1603. 
and  in  O.  Villani,  CronUa,  books  ix.-xi.,  Florence.  1823. 
Consult:  Pastor,  Popes,  i.  58-83;  C.  Mailer.  Der  Kampf 
Ludwige  .  .  .  mil  der  riimi»chen  Kurie,  vol.  i.,  TObingen, 
1870;  8.  Riezler,  Geechichte  Baieme,  ii.  348  sqq.,  Qotha. 
1880:  W.  Felten.  Die  BuUe  Ne  pretereat,  2  vols.,  Treves, 
1885-87;  B.  Jungmann,  LHteeriation^  9electae,  vi.  156 
sqq.,  Regensburg.  1886;  M.  Faucon,  La  Librairie  dee  papet 
d' Avignon,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886-87;  Regxdae  caneeUariae 
apoetolicae,  Innsbruck,  1888;  L.  KAnig.  Die  pApetUche 
Kammer  unier  .  .  .  Johann  XXII»  Vienna,  1804;  Nean- 
der,  Chriatian  Church,  iv.  368  et  passim;  Hefele,  ConciHen- 
geeehidite,  vi.  676  sqq.;  Bower.  Popee,  iii.  73-78;  B. 
PUtina,  Lirea  of  the  Popea,  ii.  140-147.  London.  n.d.; 
Milman,  LaHn  Chriatianity,  vii.  18-120. 

John  XXm.  (Baltasare  Cossa):  Pope    1410-15. 
He  came  of  a  noble  Neapolitan  family.     At  first 


he  took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  but  later  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Bologna  and  became 
cardinal  in  1402  and  legate  of  Bologna  in  1403. 
In  this  position  he  rendered  distuiguished  services 
for  the  restitution  and  protection  of  the  Papal  States 
(q.v.)  and  for  the  increase  of  the  papal  finances. 
He  fell  out  with  Gregory  XII.  and  became  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  (q.v.);  the 
newly  elected  pope,  Alexander  V.,  was  only  an  in- 
stnmient  in  his  hands.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, John  himself  was  elected  pope  May  17,  1410. 
He  carried  on  a  successful  war  agsinst  Ladislaus  of 
Naples  (battle  of  Roccasicca,  Apr.  29,  1411),  but 
was  forced  to  flee  and  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Roman  King  Siegmund.  By  his  ignominious 
flight  from  the  Council  of  Constance  (Mar.  20  to 
21,  1415),  John  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
assembly.  On  May  29,  1415,  the  council  deposed 
him  and  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Count 
Palatine  Louis  of  Bavaria.  lie  was  then  impris- 
oned in  Radolfszell,  Gottlieben,  Heidelberg,  and 
Mannheim  till  1418,  when  he  was  released  by  Martin 
V.  and  made  cardinal  bishop  of  Tusculum.  He  died 
Dec.  22,  1419.  (B.  Bess.) 

Bibliooeapht:  Pastor.  Popea,  i.  101-100;  Crei«hton,  Pap- 
acy, i.  267-344;  C.  Hunger,  Zur  Oeachichte  Papet  Johan- 
nea  XXIII.,  Bonn.  1876;  J.  Schwerdfeger,  Papai  Johann 
XXIII.  unddie  Wahl  Sieymunda,  1410,  Vienna.  1805;  H. 
Blumenthal  in  ZKO,  xxi.  1000;  Neander,  Chriatian 
Church,  V.  00  sqq.;  Bower,  Popea,  ui.  171-201;  E.  J. 
Kitts,  In  tha  Daya  of  the  Couneila;  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Timea  of  Baldaaaare  Coaaa,  Edinburgh.  1000. 


II. 


1. 


The  Man. 

His  Position  Among  the  Apostles 

(§  1). 
His  Family  (f  2). 
His  Character  (f  3). 
The     Writings      Attributed     to 

John. 
The  Apocalypse. 


JOHN  THE  APOSTLE. 

Preliminary  Considerations  (I  1). 
External  Testimony  (I  2). 
John  the  Presbyter  (I  3). 
The  Date  of  Composition  (f  4). 

2.  The  Epistles. 
IJohn  (f  1). 

II  and  III  John  (I  2). 

3.  The  Gospel. 


Its  Character  (I  1). 

Internal  Testimony  to  Authorship 
(§2). 

Objections  to  Johannine  Author- 
ship (f  3). 

John's  Residence  at  Ephesus 
(I  4). 

Conclusion  (f  6). 


L  The  Man:  The  picture  which  the  name  of 
John  calls  up  in  the  mind  of  every  educated  Chris- 
tian is  a  reflection  of  the  traits  apparent  in  the 
writings  transmitted  under  his  name;  but  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  those  writings  has  been  for  a 
hundred  years  a  question  to  which  diverse  answers 
have  been  given,  many  denying  his  authorship  ab- 
solutely, while  others  regard  it  as  uncertain.  The 
attempt  must  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  historical 
position  of  the  apostle  from  these  writings  and 
from  the  traditions  as  to  his  later  Ufe  which  are  so 
closely  connected  with  them. 

In  nearly  all  the  lists  of  the  apostles,  after  the 

names  of  Peter  and  Andrew  come  those  of  James 

and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.    That  in  Acts  i.  13 

John  comes  before  James,  and  both 

I.  His      before  Andrew  may  be  explained  by 

Position  the  fact  that  in  this  book  John  was  to 
Among  the  be  frequently  named  as  a  prominent 

Apostles,  man  in  the  apostolic  circle,  while  James 
apF>ears  only  once,  in  the  mention  of 
his  martyrdom  (xii.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  concluded  from  the  almost  constant  precedence 
given  to  James  in  the  Gospels  that  he  was  the  elder 
brother,  for  the  greater  historical  importance  of 
John  was  well  known  by  the  time  the  Gospels  were 


written.  According  to  an  old  and  wide-spread  tra- 
dition, John  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles. 
If  this  is  accepted,  it  adds  to  the  probability  of  the 
assertion  that  he  died  a  very  old  man  after  the 
accession  of  Trajan,  98  a.d. 

The  father  of  James  and  John  pursued  with  them 
and  with  several  hired  men  (Mark  i.  20)  the  trade 

of  a  fisherman  at  Capernaum.    More 

2.  His      is  known  of  the  mother;    she  accom- 

Family,     panied  Christ  on  his  last  journey  to 

Jerusalem,  and  by  her  request  for 
places  of  honor  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  for  her 
sons  showed  not  only  her  own  ambition  but  her 
firm  belief  in  the  coming  of  that  kingdom;  she  was 
seen  again  at  the  cross,  and  appears  as  one  of  the 
women  who  had  helped  to  support  the  Savior  in 
Galilee  and  on  this  last  journey,  and  cared  for  the 
proper  burial  of  his  body  after  the  crucifixion. 
Her  name,  Salome,  is  preserved  by  Mark  (xv.  40, 
xvi.  1;  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  56).  The  comparison  of 
John  xix.  25  with  this  last  passage  and  Mark  xv.  40 
leads  to  a  tempting  hypothesis  that  she  was  the  sis- 
ter of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  which  would  tend 
to  explain  more  than  one  traditional  statement 
about  the  boldness  of  her  demand  for  her  sons. 
Their  call,  as  well  as  that  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  is 
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pbeed  by  the  Evangelists  among  the  first  acts  of 
the  minifltry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  sSter  the  imprison- 
mrat  of  John  the  Baptist,  whose  disciples  they  had 
ipparently  been,  therefore  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  personality  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

With  Feter  the  two  brothers  formed  the  inner 
cirefte  of  his  associates,  whom  he  took  with  him  to 
the  house  of  Jalrus,  to  the  mount  of  the  transfig- 
oratioo,  and  to  Gethsemane.  A  comparison  of 
Mark  x.  35  with  Blatt.  xx.  20  shows  that  they 
shared  their  mother's  ambitions  for 

1-  Hit  their  future;  though  it  must  not  be 
r.  forgotten  that  in  reply  to  the  search- 
ing question  of  Jesus,  they  declared 
to  go  through  all  the  trials  and  suf- 
feringB  which  must  precede  his  glorification.  It  is 
they,  with  Peter,  who  come  to  the  mind  in  reading 
of  strife  aa  to  precedence  among  the  apostles  (Matt. 
zviiL  1;  Mark  ix.  33;  Luke  xxii.  24).  In  conneo- 
tioo  with  one  of  the  admonitions  of  Jesus  on  these 
oocaaioos  occurs  the  account  of  John's  complaint 
of  the  man  who  worked  wonders  in  his  name  with- 
out being  his  avowed  disciple  (Luke  ix.  49).  It 
was  not  their  own  honor,  however,  that  they  wished 
to  see  avenged  by  a  divine  judgment  upon  the 
Samaritan  village  in  the  following  passage  (ib. 
vwses  51-56).  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it 
va^  such  expressions  of  an  unchastened  spirit  that 
caused  Christ  to  give  them  the  name  of  Boanerges 
(Mark  iii.  17).  That  both  the  brothers  afterward 
kamed  to  master  their  impetuous  wrath  and  their 
jealous  ambition  is  amply  attested.  A  story  of 
James  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd.,  II.,  ix. 
2,  3)  fdves  a  touching  evidence  of  it;  and  the  whole 
history  of  John  speaks  for  it,  though  his  natural 
disposition  appears  not  extirpated  but  purified  and 
regulated  in  the  words  and  actions  of  his  old  age. 
It  must  have  been  his  natural  gifts  and  fiery  zeal 
which  procured  for  him,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
eUer  brother,  so  commanding  a  position  among  the 
apostles  and  in  the  church  of  Palestine  (Acts  iii. 
1-11,  iv.  13,  19,  viii.  14).  In  Acts  xv.,  indeed,  he 
does  not  appear  so  prominently  as  Peter  and  James 
in  the  discussions  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem;  but 
Paul  names  him  i^ith  them  as  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
(Gal.  ii.  9).  Paul  refutes  the  assertions  of  his  Gala- 
tian  opponents  by  facts  which  he  could  not  have 
in\'ented  and  would  not  have  adduced  if  they  were 
not  demonstrable;  all  that  those  assertions  prove 
is  that  John,  like  Peter  and  James,  continued  to 
live,  with  the  churches  immediately  subject  to  their 
guklanoe  in  Palestine,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Jewish  law,  while  they  solemnly  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  missionary  vocation  of 
Paul  and  the  independence  of  his  non-Jewish  con- 
verts. The  position  of  John  in  regard  to  these 
burning  questions  of  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
is  the  last  historical  notice  of  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, outside  of  the  Johannine  writings  them- 
wtlven. 

n.  The  Writing!  Attributed  to  John:  Tlic  works 
to  be  discussed  under  this  heading  arc  five  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
three  Epistles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation  or 
Apocalypse. 

1.  Ths  Apooalypss:  This    comes  first  in  order 


because  it  is  the  only  one  which  bears  John's  name 
upon  its  face.  If  the  author  of  such  a  pastoral 
letter  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
1.  Prelim-  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  identify 
inary  Oon-  himself  any  fiuther  than  by  the  bare 
siderations.  mention  of  his  name  and  his  designa- 
tion as  a  servant  of  God,  it  follows  that 
his  personality  must  have  been  well  known  to  all 
these  churches,  somewhat  widely  scattered  through- 
out Asia  Minor,  and  that  at  the  time  of  its  composi- 
tion there  was  no  other  John  in  those  parts  with 
whom  he  could  be  confused.  It  follows,  again, 
from  the  addresses  to  the  individual  churches  that 
the  writer  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  these  churches  as  the  churches  were  with 
him.  A  third  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the 
book  was  not  only  destined  originally  to  be  read 
in  their  gatherings,  but  that  in  these  very  churches 
it  was  actually  received  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  as  a  divine  revelation. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  near  Laodicea,  at- 
tests its  credibility  about  125;  Justin  includes  in  his 
"Dialogue  with  Trypho"  (written  about  155  a.d.) 
a  report  of  a  discussion  held  at  Ephesus 
2.  External  to  prove  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  had 
Testimony,  passed  over  from  the  synagogue  to  the 
Church;  the  "  presbjrters  in  Asia," 
whom  Irenaeus  reveres  as  disciples  of  John,  taught 
by  his  own  lips,  occupied  themselves  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  number  of  the  beast  (Rev.  xiii.  18); 
the  "  Acts  of  John,"  composed  in  the  same  prov- 
ince hardly  later  than  16(>-170  by  one  "  Leucius  " 
of  the  school  of  Valentinus,  attributes  the  order  of 
the  seven  churches  to  the  successive  migrations  of 
the  apostle.  About  the  same  time  the  Alogi  (q.v.), 
who,  in  their  opposition  to  Montanism,  wished  to 
see  all  prophecy,  and  thus  the  Apocalypse  with  the 
other  Johannine  writings,  banished  from  the  Church, 
could  press  this  demand  only  by  the  assertion  that 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  John's  contemporary  at 
Ephesus,  had  foisted  the  Apocalypse'  on  the  Church 
under  John's  name.  Baur  and  his  school  held  to 
Johannine  authorship,  and,  in  fact,  considered  the 
Apocalypse  the  only  authentic  work  of  the  apostle. 
Those  who  could  not  accept  the  book  as  written 
by  the  brother  of  James,  and  yet  shrank  from  the 
pseudonymous  theory,  at  least  in  the 
8.  John  the  startling  form  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Presbyter,  the  Alogi  and  Caius  of  Rome,  cast 
about  to  find  another  John  who  would 
serve  the  purpose.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
(c.  260)  attempted  to  support  the  possibility  of 
there  having  been  such  a  man,  at  the  time  and  place, 
by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  twofold  tradition 
as  to  the  burial-place  of  John  at  Ephesus.  Euse- 
bius followed  him,  and  discovered  the  other  John 
in  the  prologue  of  Papias  (Hist,  eccl..  III.,  xxxix. 
5,  6),  calling  him  "John  the  Presbyter."  This 
view  has  been  taken  by  Liicke,  Bleek,  Ewald,  antl 
others  in  modern  times;  and  recently  a  strong 
tendency  has  shown  itself  to  make  this  "  John  the 
Presbyter  "  responsible  for  all  that  bears  the  name 
of  John  (Meyer- Bousset,  Hamack).  Even  John 
Mark,  who  was  set  aside  by  Dionysius  as  out  of  the 
question,  has  been  taken  up  by  Hitzig  as  the  author 
of  the  whole  Apocalypse,  and  by  2>pitta  as  the 
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author  of  what  he  considers  the  original  nudeua 
(i.  4-vii.  17,  xxii.  8-21). 

Space  forbids  going  into  the  long  history  of  the 

hypotheses  which  have  been  set  forth  as  to  the 

growth  of  the  book,  which  is  frequently  held  to 

have  been  a  lengthy  process.    The  fol- 

4  The  Bate  lowing  conclusions,  however,  seem  safe. 

of  Oom-     The  assertion  of  Irenaeus  (Haer.,  V., 

position.  XXX.  3)  that  the  visions  were  seen  and 
the  book  written  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  or  about  95,  finds  support 
in  the  numerous  historical  data  of  the  opening 
chapters.  The  designed  and  immediately  accom- 
plished introduction  of  the  book  into  public  litur- 
gical use  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  notable 
alterations  in  it  between  100  and  150.  The  author, 
as  his  name  and  idiom  show,  is  of  Hebrew  birth, 
and  about  95  had  a  recognised  position  of  authority 
over  the  church  of  the  province,  without  having  any 
contemporary  rival  of  the  same  name.  He  is  the 
only  John  of  Ephesus  of  whom  anything  is  known 
from  a  tradition  reaching  back  into  his  lifetime  and 
in  decisive  points  independent  of  his  own  writings. 
That  he  does  not  call  himself  an  apostle  is  no  proof 
that  he  was  not  one;  his  apostleship  had  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  his  apocalyptic  purpose,  and 
he  does  not  describe  himself  at  all. 

2.  The  Bpistles:  Of  the  Epistles,  the  first,  which 
Papias  cites  and  Polycarp  obviously  imitates,  is 
not  in  form  a  letter.  Not  only  is  the  introduction 
(i.  1-4)  unlike  the  ordinary  beginning 
1.  I  John,  of  a  letter,  but  it  lacks  at  its  close,  too, 
what  would  be  expected.  There  Lb 
almost  no  allusion  to  any  local  conditions  of  the 
readers.  From  v.  21  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
readers  lived  amid  pagan  surroundings;  the  re- 
peated **  I  write  unto  you  "  shows  that  it  was  not 
a  homily  delivered  before  an  assembled  community, 
but  rather  a  treatise  addressed  from  a  distance  to 
a  number  of  local  churches  of  non-Jewish  origin. 
The  tone  is  that  of  an  aged  man  who  enjoyed  high 
consideration  as  a  teacher,  and  who  spoke  not  only 
in  his  own  name  but  in  that  of  others  who  have 
likewise  seen  and  heard  Christ  on  earth,  and  stood 
as  witnesses  to  a  great  fact  (i.  1  sqq.,  iv.  14).  A 
personal  follower  of  Christ  (named  John,  accord- 
ing to  all  tradition  except  that  of  the  Alogi),  who, 
with  his  colleagues  of  similar  qualifications,  had 
been  occupied  in  other  fields,  in  his  old  age  ad- 
dressed himself  to  some  communities  of  Gentile 
converts  as  a  teacher  possessing  great  authority, 
presumably  superior  to  that  of  others  laboring 
among  them.  History  knows  of  no  one  who  ful- 
fils all  these  conditions  except  the  John  who  at  the 
end  of  the  first  century  ruled  the  Church  of  Asia 
Minor  from  Ephesus.  That  the  writer  was  an  apos- 
tle, as  in  the  second  century  not  only  his  disciples 
but  (in  their  way)  his  opponents  admitted,  is  ren- 
dered extremely  probable  by  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  the  opening  verses. 

The  second  and  third  Epistles  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  first  by  their  language  and  line 
of  thought,  by  the  combating  of  the  same  errors 
(I  John  ii.  18-26,  iv.  1-3,  v.  5-12;  II  John  7-11), 
and  by  the  position  of  the  writer,  which  stands  out 
even  more  clearly  from  them  than  it  does  from  the 


first  Epistle  and  the  Apocalypse.  That  this  position 
was  not  unquestioned  appears  from  I  John  iv.  6; 
and  in  II  John  8-11  the  author 
2.  n  and  charges  the  chiu'ches  to  have  nothing 
HI  John,  to  do  with  those  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive his  teaching.  From  III  John  9, 
10  it  appears  that  a  leader  of  the  Church  has  not 
only  employed  ''  malicious  words  "  against  John 
but  has  renounced  conmiunion  with  John's  asso- 
ciates and  attempted  to  cut  off  those  who  received 
them.  Asserting  his  authority,  John  writes  not 
to  the  insubordinate  Diotrephes,  but  to  one  Gaius 
who  is  in  close  relation  with  himself,  sending  a 
letter  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole  Church  of  the 
region — for  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  refer- 
ence in  III  John  7  is  to  II  John.  In  II  John  12 
and  III  John  13,  14,  the  intention  is  expressed  of 
coming  to  call  Diotrephes  to  account.  John's  con- 
fidence in  his  own  position  is  noteworthy,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  question  why  and  in  what 
sense  he  designates  himself  (II  John  1;  III  John 
1)  as  "  the  elder."  Since  in  the  province  there 
were  certainly  far  more  than  the  seven  churches 
of  Rev.  i.,  each  with  its  own  local  presbyter,  he 
could  hardly,  writing  to  another  church  (II  John 
13)  as  one  of  the  elders  of  his  own  conmiunity,  have 
called  himself  simply  ''  the  elder,"  even  if  (as 
III  John  and  Rev.  i.-iii.  seem  to  show)  the  monar- 
chical episcopate  had  already  developed  in  that 
region.  It  is  more  probably  a  title  of  honor,  not 
chosen  by  himself  but  open  to  him  to  use  after  it 
had  become  customary  in  the  churches  to  call  him 
by  it  in  the  sense  of  the  venerable  teacher  of  the 
whole  region,  the  father  who  calls  all  the  Christians 
in  it  his  children.  That  there  was  such  a  vener- 
able old  man  in  Asia  Minor  at  that  time,  who 
would  be  designated  with  quite  sufficient  clearness 
by  the  title  ''  the  elder,"  and  that  his  name  was 
John,  is  known  from  Papias,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
his  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  III.,  xxxix.  15),  and  so 
return  is  made  to  John  of  Ephesus  as  the  assumed 
or  actual  author  of  the  two  short  letters.  That 
elsewhere,  in  places  where  this  designation  was  not 
familiar,  doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  identity  of 
authorship  with  I  John  precisely  on  the  ground  of 
this  peculiar  designation,  can  be  readily  understood, 
as  also  that  after  the  discovery  of  a  '^  John  the 
Presbyter  "  these  epistles  were  ascribed  to  him,  as 
by  Jerome  {De  vir,  ill.,  ix.,  xviii.)  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  Eusebius  (Hist  ecd,.  III.,  xxv.  3). 

8.  The  Gospel:    This  resembles  the  works  al- 
ready discussed  in  being  directed  not  to  a  general 
public,  but  to  a  definite  circle  of  read- 
1.  Its      ers,  whom  the  author  twice  addresses 
Oharaoter.  (xix.  35,  xx.  31)  as  a  preacher  might 
his  hearers.     By  this  fact  and  by  tra- 
dition the  view  b  supported  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocal3rpse  and  the  Epistles  is  here  addressing  the 
same  churches;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  undeni- 
able likeness  of  both  language  and  religious  views, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Gospel 
is  destined  for  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  speech 
and  customs  of  the  Jews.    In  i.  14,  16,  as  well  as  in 
xix.  35,  he  reckons  himself,  precisely  as  in  the 
Epistles,  among  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which 
he  relates. 
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Note  must  be  taken,  however,  of  the  theory  of 

WeJMicker,  that   the   book   is  a  product   of  the 

school  of  John  the  apostle,  written  in 

2.  T»>^^«^^i  the  spirit  and  the  name  of  the  master, 

Titstiiiumy  and  that  of  Renan  (from  the  thirteenth 

to  An-     edition  of  his  Vie  de  Jisua  on;    fol- 

thotwhip'  lowed,  though  a  little  less  definitely,  by 
Hamack)  that  "  John  the  Presbyter,'' 
a  disciple  of  the  apostle  and  depending  on  his  narra- 
tive, wrote  it.  If  it  be  noticed  that  throughout  the 
whole  Gospel  the  two  apostles  who  with  Peter  stood 
next  to  Jesus  are  never  once  named,  it  appears 
that  this  is  too  constant  an  attitude  to  be  fortui- 
tous, and  that  it  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
author's  feeling  that  it  was  unfitting  to  introduce 
into  the  sacred  history  his  own  and  his  parents' 
names.  The  **  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  of  the 
last  supper  (xiii.  21-25)  must  have  been  an  apos- 
tle, and  one  of  the  inner  circle  even  among  the 
apostles.  That  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  supplementary  chapter 
xxi.  The  solemn  close  of  chapter  xx.,  looking  back 
upon  a  completed  work,  shows  that  this  was  not 
written  at  the  same  time  with  the  rest;  but  the 
fact  that  neither  in  the  Fathers  nor  in  the  oldest 
vernoDS  and  the  extant  Greek  manuscripts  is  there 
any  trace  of  an  existence  of  the  book  without  this 
chapter  shows  that  it  must  have  been  added  before 
the  Gospel  had  been  widely  circulated,  or  soon 
after  the  composition  of  the  first  twenty  chapters. 
Whoever,  then,  wrote  xxi.  24  testified  in  the  apos- 
tfe's  lifetime  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book; 
and  the  internal  evidence  for  its  authenticity  is 
supported  by  a  unanimous  tradition  which  appar- 
ently can  be  traced  up  to  his  very  friends  and  dis- 
ciples. If  the  relation  between  the  writer  and  the 
fint  readers  was  as  close  as  it  appears  to  have  been, 
there  is  no  room  for  deliberate  deceit  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  or  for  unconscious  error  of  the  latter. 
Those  who  have  upheld  the  opposite  theory  have 
depended  far  too  little  on  positive  study  of  the 
text  and  positive  information  to  assert  that  the 
book  was  written  by  Cerinthus,  or  by  a  second-cen- 
tury Gentile  Christian  with  Gnostic  tendencies,  or 
by  a  Jewish  Christian  who  had  never  been  outside 
ci  Syria,  or  by  a  disciple  or  disciples  of  John  at 
E4>be8U8,  or  by  a  ''  Presbyter  John." 

The  upholders  of  these  various  views  have  agreed 

only  in  the  negative  judgment  that  an  immediate 

dJMiple  of  Christ  can  not  have  written  the  book, 

for  the  reason  that  its  contents  are 

S.  Oldeo-    incredible  on  historical,  psychological, 

tloaa  to     or  philosophico-dogmatic  grounds.    Of 

Johannlne  th^    grounds    the    following    brief 
Avthor-    sketch  will  suffice:    (1)  On  account  of 
^^^       the  great  difference  in  language  and 
manner  of  thought  it  seems  impossi- 
ble, they  say,  that  the  same  man  (even  at  different 
periods  of  his  life)  could  have  written  the  Gospel 
and  the  letters  on  one  side  and  the  Apocalypse  on 
the  other.     (2)  If  the  synoptic  Gospels  are  older 
fhan  the  fourth,  as  both  tradition  and  criticism 
fhow,  and  are  a  trustworthy  reproduction  of  the 
eenerml  tradition  of  the  years  60-100,  then  the  in- 
eompatibility  of  their  narrative  with  John's  in  the 
whole  plan  of  the  story  and  in  certain  important 


details  (for  example  the  chronology  of  the  Passion) 
will  render  impossible  a  belief  in  the  composition 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  an  eye-witness.  (3)  Still 
more,  the  picture  given  in  it  of  the  person  of  Jesus, 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  and  the  tone  of  his  re- 
puted speeches  differ  fundamentally  from  those 
given  by  the  synoptics;  and  this  difference  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written 
by  a  man  of  the  second  or  third  generation,  under 
the  influence  of  speculative  and  churchly  ideas. 
(4)  One  of  these  ideas  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
which  comes  from  Philo  or  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy and  can  not  have  been  known  by  the  Gali- 
lean fisherman.  (5)  The  way  in  which  the  writer 
introduces  himself  with  apparent  unconsciousness, 
at  the  same  time  putting  himself  forward  as  the 
favorite  disciple,  is  morally  more  conceivable  in  a 
later  writer  who  more  or  less  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  apostle  than  in  the  latter  himself.  (6) 
Evidences  of  ignorance  of  the  historical  and  geo- 
graphical conditions  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Christ  are  adduced,  though  less  confidently  in 
modem  times  than  was  formerly  the  case.  (7)  The 
tradition  as  to  the  residence  of  the  apostle  John  at 
Ephesus  b  partly  uncertain,  because  depending 
on  the  testimony  of  writings  bearing  his  name; 
partly  equivocal  in  that  the  apostoHc  character  of 
the  John  who  lived  there  between  70  and  100  is 
not  clearly  shown;  and  partly  unfavorable  to  the 
composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  this  John,  of 
whom  words  and  acts  are  reported  (e.g.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Quartodeciman  controversy)  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  thought  of  the  evangel- 
ist. While  a  discussion  of  the  first  six  points  is 
impossible  here,  the  last  must  be  dealt  with  at 
some  length,  because  it  relates  to  the  last  period 
of  the  apostle's  life  and  because  the  whole  histor- 
ical foundation  for  his  literary  activity  is  involved 
in  it. 

Even  if  the  Apocalypse  is  pseudonymous,  which 

few  nowadays  maintain,  it  still  teaches  that  at  the 

date  of  its  composition  (about  95  a.d.)  there  was  a 

well-known  and  revered  Christian  of 

4.  John's    Jewish  birth  named  John,  whose  per- 

Baaidenoe  manent  home  was  on  the  mainland 
at         and  his  enforced  habitation  at  that 

Ephesus.  time  the  island  of  Patmos.  As  far  as 
tradition  speaks  clearly,  it  constantly 
designates  him  as  an  apostle,  whether  it  mentions 
him  as  the  author  of  the  Johannine  writings,  or  as 
a  teacher  in  the  province  of  Asia,  or  as  an  author- 
ity for  the  ecclesiastical  usages  prevalent  there. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  passage  in 
Eusebius  where  he  cites  Papias,  and  apparently  in 
part  at  least  misunderstands  him.  Without  dis- 
cussing this  at  length,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
**  Presbyter  John  "  is  a  product  of  the  critical  and 
exegctical  weakness  of  Eusebius;  and  the  question 
becomes  merely  who  was  the  John  who  (according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  his  dis- 
ciples Polycarp,  Papias,  and  the  other  "  presby- 
ters "  mentioned  by  Irensus)  lived  at  Ephesus  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  first  century,  exercised  a 
predominant  influence  on  the  Church  of  the  prov- 
ince, died  after  the  accession  of  Trajan  or  about 
100,  and  (by  the  testimony  of  Polyorates,  bishop 
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of  Ephesiis,  who  was  baptized  about  125-130)  was 
buried  there.  All  clearly  intelligible  tradition  says 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  chosen  by  Christ  as 
an  apostle.  There  is  not  a  counter-statement  to 
be  found  in  the  first  eight  centuries;  an  apparent 
assertion  of  Papias  that  the  apostle  John  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  seen  when  in- 
vestigated to  refer  to  John  the  Baptist. 

It  is  safe,  then,  to  say  that  the  apostle  John, 
with  other  disciples  of  Christ,  came  from  Palestine 
to  Asia  Minor.  If  Polycarp,  on  the  day  of  his  death 
(Feb.  23,  155),  was  looking  back  on 
6.  Oon-  eighty-six  years  of  life  as  a  Christian, 
elusion,  not  as  a  man,  and  was  thus  baptized 
in  69,  and  if  his  conversion  (according 
to  Iremeus,  Haer.,  III.,  iii.  4)  was  the  work  of  an 
apostle,  this  migration  to  Asia  Minor  must  have 
occurred  before  that  date,  possibly  as  a  result  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war.  John,  then  per- 
haps not  more  than  sixty  or  sixty-five,  would  thus 
have  been  able  to  devote  some  thirty  years  to  the 
fostering  of  Christian  life  in  the  province.  His 
image  as  a  priest  in  pontifical  garments  long  lived 
in  the  memory  of  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  (Euse- 
bius,  Hist,  eccl.f  V.,  xxiv.  3).  The  whilom  "Son 
of  Thunder  "  was  not  in  his  old  age  a  subtle  phil- 
osophical disputant  nor  the  soft-hearted  preacher 
of  a  weak  tolerance,  but  stands  out  a  sharply  de- 
fined character,  his  own  position  firmly  taken  and 
earnestly  pressing  others  to  decide  between  light 
and  darkness,  Christ  and  Antichrist.  The  John  of 
the  years  between  27  and  52  pictured  in  the  older 
New-Testament  writings,  stands  out  less  clearly  in 
the  Apocalypse,  in  which  his  task  was  merely  to 
reproduce  what  had  been  given  him,  than  in  the 
Epistles,  in  which  he  exercised  his  office  as  teacher 
and  head  of  the  Church  of  Asia  Minor  with  unex- 
hausted power.  He  is  recognized  again  in  the  story 
left  by  his  disciple  Polycarp  (Irenseus,  Haer,,  III., 
iii.  4)  of  his  encounter  with  the  heretic  Cerinthus 
in  the  public  bath  at  Ephesus,  and  in  the  account 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  eccl.f  V.,  xxiv.  3,  16)  of  his  cele- 
bration of  the  Christian  Passover  in  the  form  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  covenant  and  familiar  to  him 
in  Palestine.  (T.  Zahn.) 
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JOHN  OF  AVILA.    See  Avila,  Juan  de. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST:  The  forerunner  of  Christ. 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain,  pos- 
sibly at  Hebron,  six  months  before  Christ  (cf. 
Luke  i.  36);  d.  c.  29  or  30  a.d.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  priest  Zacharias  and  of  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
of  Aaronic  descent,  born  in  their  old  age.     His  birth 

was  announced  by  an  angel  (Luke  i. 

Life  and     13).     The  angelic  injunction  that  he 

Preaching,  should  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 

drink  points  to  his  taking  the  vows  of 
a  Nazarite.  Luke  i.  80  does  not  definitely  indicate 
a  priestly  education,  but  h&  familiarity  with  the 
prophets,  especially  with  Isaiah,  must  have  had 
Bome  basis  in  instruction.  His  early  retirement 
into  the  desert  of  Judah  may  be  connected  with 
the  death  of  his  aged  parents  and  also  indicates  a 
break  with  Pharisaic  conceptions.  His  appearance 
was  that  of  an  ascetic:  his  clothing  consisted  of  a 
garment  of  camel's  hair  bound  by  a  leathern  girdle; 
his  food,  locusts  and  wild  honey  (Matt.  iii.  4;  Mark 
i.  6);  indeed,  John  shared  with  the  Essenes  and 
related  spirits  the  ascetic  tendency  which  had  its 
basis  in  the  earnestness  of  the  time.  The  ideals  of 
the  independent  tendency  of  his  spirit  were  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  Elijah,  the  man  of  actions,  and 
Isaiah,  the  man  of  words.  The  central  theme  of 
his  preaching  was,  in  opposition  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  works,  repentance  because  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  kingdom  of  God;  but  God's  kingdom 
and  God's  judgment  were  in  the  eyes  of  this  great- 
est of  prophets,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  pre- 
deeessors,  inseparably  connected.  In  the  coming 
judgment  God's  wrath  will  reveal  itself;  whoever 
intends  to  escape  it  must  make  mighty  efforts 
(Matt.  iii.  7,  8);  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  judgment  involves  the  Bapti.st's  Messianic 
preaching.  The  Messianic  salvation  is  for  him  so 
near  that  he  considers  himself  the  herald  who  pre- 
cedes the  appearance  of  the  king.  He  was  in  reality 
ibe  seoofid  Elijah,  although  in  his  humility  he  re- 


jected this  claim.  There  is  an  important  distixuy 
tion  between  John's  Messianic  preaching  of  judg- 
ment (as  compared  with  the  earlier  prophets)  and 
the  expectation  of  the  people.  According  to  the 
latter,  the  judgment  spares  the  people  of  Israel; 
according  to  John,  Israel  is  affected  first  by  it. 
Here  is  that  break  with  narrow  nationalism  which 
was  developed  more  fully  in  Paul.  The  preaching  by 
John  of  the  kingdom,  the  judgment,  and  repentance 
created  a  sensation  in  the  land.  His  fame  extended 
far  and  wide  and  among  all  classes,  publicans  and 
soldiers,  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees  (Matt.  iii.  7,  xi. 
7);  but  these  representatives  of  official  and  pious 
Judaism  he  greeted  as  a  "  generation  of  vipers  " 
(Matt.  iii.  7)  of  whom  the  first  requirement  was  re- 
newal of  the  heart.  John  represented  himself,  in 
accordance  with  Isa.  xl.  3,  as  a  '^  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness  *'  (John  i.  23). 

In  accordance  with  the  words  of  Isa.  i.  16,  "  Wash 
ye,  make  you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings,"  he  introduced  baptism  as  an  action  sym- 
bolic of  his  spoken  word.  He  bap- 
His         tized  all  who  came  receptively  to  hear 

Baptism,    him  at  Bethabara,  of  the  Jordan  (Matt. 

Teaching,  iii.  6;  Mark  i.  5),  connecting  with  the 
and  Death,  rite  a  confession  of  sins,  and  the  pur- 
pose was  forgiveness  of  sins.  John 
gathered  his  disciples  from  all  sides,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  xi.  1  and  Mark  ii.  18,  taught  a  definite 
form  of  prayer,  inducing  them  not  only  to  adopt 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  but  also  to  engage  in  regu- 
lar fasts.  It  was  at  Bethabara  that  the  meeting 
of  Jesus  with  John  and  his  baptism  took  place. 
Josephus  mentions  John  the  Baptist  in  connection 
with  the  war  between  Aretas,  king  of  Petra,  and 
Herod.  The  Jewish  people,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.y  XVIII.,  V.  2),  saw  in  the  defeat  of  Herod  a 
just  divine  punishment  for  having  unjustly  killed 
John  "  called  the  Baptist."  Herod,  he  continues, 
killed  him  because  of  fear  that  his  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  people  might  lead  to  rebellion.  John 
was  cast  into  the  prison  of  Machaerus  and  then  be- 
headed. Josephus  describes  John  as  an  excellent 
man,  who  admonished  the  Jews  to  come  to  baptism, 
practising  virtue  and  justice  toward  each  other  and 
piety  toward  God.  To  Josephus  John  was  only  a 
preacher  of  morals;  the  political  historian  could 
not  do  justice  to  John's  religious  and  Messianic 
importance.  The  accounts  of  Josephus  and  of  the 
Gospels,  Matt,  xiv.;  Mark  vi.;  Luke  ix.,  differ  in  re- 
gard to  the  motive  for  the  execution  of  John;  Jo- 
sephus considers  it  merely  political,  while  the  Gospels 
positively  connect  it  with  Herod's  marriage  with  his 
sister-in-law  contrary  to  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xviii.  16). 

The  time  of  the  death  of  John  can  not  be  defi- 
nitely decided.  Herod's  journey  to  Rome  with  the 
following  marriage  of  Herod ias  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  overthrow  of  Sejanus,  31  a.d.  If 
John  appeared  publicly  in  the  fifteenth 
Chronology  year  of  Tiberius  and  labored  about  six 

and  Sig-     months,  and  if  there  followed  an  im- 

nificance    prisonment  of  several  months,  his  exe- 

of  John,  cution  may  have  occurred  in  the  fall 
of  29  or  in  30.  Jesus  praised  John  for 
his  indomitable  firmness  (Matt.  xi.  7  sqq.)  and  con- 
ceded to  him  the  highest  rank  in  the  economy  of 
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the  old  covenant  (Matt.  zi.  11).  But  at  the  same 
time  he  did  not  fail  to  define  his  limitations  in  that 
the  trend  of  his  teaching  was  Pharisaical,  concerned 
with  the  covenant  of  the  law  and  with  a  legal  jus- 
tice that  could  not  dispense  with  fasting  (Mark  ii. 
18  sqq.)  and  therefore  did  not  lead  further  than  to 
the  baptism  of  water.  Yet  a  large  number  of  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospels  make  dear  John's  importance 
in  relation  to  the  Messianic  kingdom,  the  immediate 
coming  of  which  he  was  able  to  announce. 

(A.  RusQO.) 

Bibuogbapht:  The  subject  is  disoussed  with  fulness  in 
many  of  the  works  on  the  life  of  Christ — this  literature  is 
often  espedally  rich — and  in  the  works  on  the  Apostolic 
ace  of  Christianity.  Special  treatment  is  to  be  found  in: 
R.  Holmee,  On  ths  PropheciM  and  TeuHmony  of  John  ths 
BoptUA,  London.  1783;  W.  C.  Duncan.  The  USt,  CharatitT, 
<md  AdUviJohn  the  Baptitt,  New  York.  1853;  E.  Haupt. 
Johannm  der  TAitfer,  GQtersloh.  1874;  E.  Breeeh.  Johannee 
der  TOuftr,  Leipsio,  1881 ;  A.  M.  Rymington.  Vox  damantiM; 
Life  and  Minutrv  cf  John  ths  BapUal,  London.  1882;  H. 
Kfihler,  Johannn  der  Tdufer,  Halle.  1884;  A.  MoCullagh. 
The  PeerUee  Prophet;  or.  The  Life  and  Timee  of  John  the 
BapHet,  New  York.  1888;  R.  C.  Houghton.  John  Ote  Bap- 
Het,  ,  .  .  hie  Life  and  Work,  ib.  1889;  R  H.  Reynolds, 
John  the  BapHet,  London.  1890;  E.  Barde.  Jean^BapUete, 
Paris.  1892;  A.  C.  McGifFert.  Hiet.  of  Chrietianiiy  in  the 
ApoetoUc  Age,  passim.  New  York.  1897;  P.  A.  E.  Sillevis 
Smith,  Johannee  de  Dooper,  de  Wegbereider  dee  Heeren,  Am- 
sterdam, 1908;  T.  Innitaer,  Johannee  det  T&ufer,  Vienna, 
1908;  SchOrer.  Geediiehte,  i.  436  sqq..  Eng.  transl..  I.,  ii 
23-29;  DB/u.  677-680;  BB,  ii.  2498-2604;  JB,  viL  218- 
219. 

JOHN  OF  BASEL.    See  HnyrAUNOfl^.  Jobann. 

JOHN    OF    CAPISTRANO.     See    Gapistbano, 
Giovanni  di. 

JOHN  OF  CHUR  (COIRB),  sumamed   RUBT- 
BBR6.    See  Friends  of  God. 

JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS.    See  Cabmslitbs,  {  3. 

JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS  (called  ChryBOrrhoas, 
"streaming  with  gold/'  i.e.,  the  golden  speaker): 
The  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  the  most  author- 
itative theologian  for  the  whole  Eastern  Church;  b. 
presumably  in  Damascus  and  before  700;  d.,  in 
all  probability  at  the  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (8  m. 
s.e.  of  Jerusalem)  y  shortly  before  754  (cf.  acts  vi.  and 
vii.  of  the  Second  Council  of  Niceea,  787,  in  Mansi, 
Concilia f  xiii.  356,  400).  His  family, 
Life.  though  Christian,  held  a  high  heredi- 
tary public  office  under  the  Moslem 
rulers  of  Damascus,  apparently  that  of  head  of  the 
tax  department  for  Syria.  John's  father  filled  this 
position,  as  did  John  himself  for  a  time.  The  Arabs 
gave  to  the  family  the  surname  Mansur,  which  was 
also  borne  by  John.  Shortly  after  730  he  became 
a  monk  and  went  to  Mar  Saba,  whither  his  brother 
by  adoption,  the  poet  Cosmas,  and  his  teacher 
had  preceded  him.  The  latter  was  an  Italian  monk 
who  had  been  brought  to  Damascus  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  was  freed  by  John's  father.  To  him  John 
owed  his  introduction  into  theology  and  philosophy 
and  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  secular  science. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Patriarch  John  V.  of 
Jerusalem  shortly  after  entering  the  monastery,  but 
declined  further  advancement  in  hierarchical  rank. 
When  called  to  Jerusalem  as  priest  of  the  Church 
there  he  soon  returned  to  Mar  Saba.    There  he 


wrote  his  chief  works.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
he  gave  his  writings  a  careful  revision.  His  g^ve 
was  shown  at  Mar  Saba  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
in  the  fourteenth  his  body  is  said  to  have  been 
transferred  to  Constantinople.  He  is  honored  as  a 
saint  by  the  Greek  Church  on  Dec.  4,  by  the  Latin 
on  May  6. 

Probably  the  earliest  of  John's  writings,  at  any 
rate  those  which  made  his  reputation,  are  the  three 
"  Apologetic  Treatises  against  those  Decrying  the 
Holy  Images  "  (Eng.  transl.  by  Mary  H.  ADies,  St. 
John  Damascene  on  Holy  Images,  Followed  by  Three 
Sermons  on  the  Assumption,  London,  1899),  called 
forth  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
Writingt  Emperor  Leo  III.  (see  Imaqbs  and 
in  Defense  Image-worship,  II.).  The  first  (MPG, 
of  Images,  xdv.  1232  sqq.),  written  while  John 
was  still  in  public  life  in  Damascus,  is 
complete,  learned,  and  skilful,  and  straightway  put 
a  good  literary  defense  in  the  hands  of  the  friends 
of  images.  Since  John  was  out  of  his  power,  Leo 
attempted  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  of  treason 
to  the  caliph  (cf.  "  Life,"  ut  inf.,  chaps,  xv.-xvi.). 
Addressing  himself  to  the  people  and  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  John  professes  to  write  reluctantly, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  wishing  only  "  to  reach  a 
helping  hand  to  truth  when  attacked."  His  man- 
ner is  definite  and  incisive,  yet  restrained  and  dig- 
nified, that  of  a  man  of  good  breeding,  inflexible 
energy,  and  knowledge  of  ecclesiastiotl  matters. 
Images  are  justified  on  the  ground  that  God,  who 
is  "  not  to  be  attained  unto,  without  body,  invis- 
ible, not  circumscribed  in  space,  and  without  form," 
yet  has  become  visible  in  the  Logos,  which  was 
made  flesh.  Therefore  an  image  of  "  the  flesh  of 
God  which  has  been  seen  "  can  be  made,  and  in 
making  it  there  is  nothing  forbidden  or  unchristian. 
The  Mosaic  prohibition  was  directed  against  some- 
thing quite  different.  ''Worship"  {proskunlsis)  is 
a  symbol  of  dependence  and  reverence;  it  has  many 
forms,  the  highest  being  latrtiaf  which  is  due  to 
God  alone;  elsewhere  for  Christians  it  is  merely  an 
expression  of  reverence  (sebeia),  and  is  properly 
accorded  to  everything  connected  with  salvation 
— the  cross,  the  Gospels,  the  altar,  etc.  **  I  wor- 
ship not  the  material  \hyK["  he  declares,  "  but  I 
worship  the  fabricator  [dfmiourgov^  of  the  material, 
the  one  who  .  .  .  through  the  material  has  wrought 
my  salvation."  The  image  becomes  for  him  one  of 
the  means  of  salvation,  and  it  and  the  God-man 
approach  so  dose  together  that  there  is  little  prac- 
tical difference  between  them.  Refined  specula- 
tions, like  the  attempt  to  measure  the  extent  of 
the  consonance,  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  the  con- 
troversy. Furthermore,  John  does  not  attempt  to 
brand  the  Christology  of  the  iconoclasts  as  heretical. 
Images  of  the  *'  mother  of  God  "  are  to  be  tolerated 
beside  those  of  Christ,  and  also  of  the  saints. 
Finally,  he  cites  passages  from  the  Fathers  with 
comments  to  show  that  the  entire  doing  away  with 
images  would  be  a  sad  departtve  from  tradition. 
The  second  and  third  treatises  (MPO,  xciv.  1284 
sqq.)  contain  nothing  essential  which  is  not  also 
in  the  first.  The  second  b  the  most  popular  and 
vehement,  the  third  the  most  formal  and  theolog- 
ical.   The  second  presupposes  the  situation  of  730 
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when  Leo  had  deposed  the  Patriarch  Germanus, 
the  third  may  have  been  written  or  revised  after 
John  became  a  monk;  it  is  to  some  extent  a  com- 
pilation of  the  other  two.  The  *'  Demonstrative 
Treatise  about  the  Images  "  (MPG,  xcv.  309  sqq.), 
the  "  Letter  to  Theophilus  "  (MPG,  xcv.  345  sqq.), 
and  the  tract  in  MPGj  xcvi.  1348  sqq.,  are  not 
genuine. 

John  was  no  mystic,  and  he  hardly  touched  the 
problems  which  later  agitated  the  mystagogic  the- 
ology  (see  Mtbtagogic  Theolooy);  but  nearly  all 
fruitful  and  instructive  theological 
questions  were  treated  by  him,  and  his 
treatment  is  definitive  for  the  East. 
In  the  West,  too,  his  influence  has  been 
considerable,  but  here  men  like  Peter 
Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas  surpassed  and  dis- 
placed him.  For  the  East  his  great  work,  the 
*•  Fount  of  Knowledge  "  (MPG,  xciv.  521  sqq.) 
became  the  standard,  it  is  conunended  by  sub- 
stantial merits  in  the  author.  He  is  pious  and 
scientific,  deferential  to  authority  but  learned  and 
acute,  able  to  accept  the  current  body  of  dogmas 
and  yet  give  it  new  significance  and  spiritual  vi- 
tality. If  he  never  rises  above  the  level  of  a  good 
average  excellence,  he  never  falls  below  it.  He 
had  no  ideas  of  his  o^ti  and  so  never  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church  or  fell  under  suspicion  as  an 
unsafe  leader.  For  modem  times  he  presents  a 
convenient  and  instructive  summary  of  what  the 
ancient  Greek  Church  accomplished  in  the  field  of 
dogma — a  sum  total  of  holy  concepts  enigmatical 
in  character  and  supematurally  perceived.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  John's  brother  by  adoption, 
Cosmas,  at  one  time  a  monk  of  Mar  Saba,  later 
(743  ?)  bishop  of  Majumas  (the  port  of  Gaza).  John 
explains  this  plan  as  threefold.  First,  he  will  pre- 
sent **  the  best  things  of  the  wise  among  the  Greeks  " 
and,  like  a  bee,  **  wiU  gather  salvation  from  the 
enemy "  (i.e.,  the  philosophers,  especially  Aris- 
totle). Then  he  will  set  forth  **  the  vaporings  of 
beresies  hated  by  God.''  Thirdly,  he  will  exhibit 
the  truth  in  the  words  of  **  the  God-inspired  proph- 
ets and  the  God-taugbt  fishermen  and  the  God-filled 
[theophcros]  shepherds  and  teachers  ";  that  is,  by 
quotations  from  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers,  the 
latter  receiving  much  the  greater  consideration. 
The  " Phik)sophical  Chapters"  (part  i.;  68  chapters 
in  Le  Quien  and  Migne;  a  shorter  edition  in  15 
may  be  earlier)  comprise  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  dialectics  and  are  cited  under  this  title.  In  the 
second  part  John  follows  Epiphanius  for  the  older 
time  (the  first  80  heresies),  then  Theodoret  and 
others,  and  finally  makes  some  independent  re- 
marks, especially  concerning  Mohammedanism. 
Some  codices  give  100  heresies,  others  a  few  more. 
The  third  part  ("  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith  ";  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  ix.)  was 
divided  by  John  himself  into  100  chapters.  Later 
and  in  the  West  it  was  made  up  in  four  books,  of 
which  the  first  treats  of  the  Cxod-head  (the  Trinity), 
the  second  of  the  created  universe  (heaven  and 
earth,  angels,  devils,  mankind,  freedom  of  the  will, 
providence),  the  thinl  chiefly  of  the  person  of  (Christ, 
then  the  mysteries,  images,  church  festivals  and 
customs,  and  the  like,  finally  of  Antichrist  and  the 
VI.-14 


resurrection.  Manuscripts  often  contain  only  parts 
i.  and  iii.,  part  ii.  being  less  important  and  copied 
separately. 

John  writes  clearly  and  concisely,  speaking  for 
the  most  part  in  the  words  of  his  sources,  but  sel- 
dom names  his  authorities,  the  chief 
His  of  whom  are  Gregory  Nazianxen,  Basil, 
Teaching.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  Leon- 
tius.  As  philosopher  he  is  an  Aris- 
totelian of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  that  is,  with 
a  strong  infusion  of  Neoplatonism.  Philosophy 
furnishes  the  first  principles,  but  it  is  unable  to  ap- 
prehend and  develop  them  aright  especially  as  con- 
cerns the  true  knowledge  of  God,  being  but  the 
handmaiden  of  faith,  which  Ls  the  queen.  In  final 
analysis,  philosophy  for  John  is  merely  the  teacher 
of  the  right  terminology,  theology  Ls  nothing  more 
than  a  working  over  of  the  opinions  of  **  the  holy 
fathers,"  who  have  first  been  able  to  understand 
the  terms  correctly.  It  Ls  the  juristic  method  ap- 
plied to  dogmatics — in  fact,  scholasticism  in  gen- 
eral is  the  incursion  of  jurisprudence  into  the  field 
of  theology.  John's  conception  of  God  stops  short 
of  making  him  a  person.  It  is  true  he  ascribes 
personal  attributes  to  the  supreme  being  and  here- 
in influenced  appreciably  the  Eastern  Church;  but, 
notwithstanding,  he  attained  to  no  other  idea  of 
fellowship  and  communion  with  God  than  a  phys- 
ical blending  through  theOriaj  *'  vision."  Herein 
Ls  the  religiously  significant  motive  of  the  image 
question.  More  extended  analysis  of  John's  idea 
of  God  will  be  foimd  in  F.  Kattenbusch,  VergUich" 
ende  Kor^eaaumakunde,  i.  310  sqq.,  Freiburg,  1892. 
For  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Christology  the 
histories  of  dogma  mentioned  in  the  bibliography 
must  be  consulted;  that  by  Bach  (i.  49  sqq.)  is 
particularly  instructive.  John  does  not  allegoriie 
the  Scriptures,  and  he  propounds  no  doctrine  of  the 
Church  or  the  hierarchy.  He  refrains  from  discua- 
sion  of  the  creed  and  characterizes  the  formula  of 
faith  (''Orthodox  Faith,"  iv.  11)  as  a  simple  and 
inartistic  composition,  cdiowing  that  he  had  the 
creed  before  him.  HLs  section  on  the  creation  {**  Or- 
thodox Faith,"  ii.)  is  a  whole  treatise  on  astronomy 
and  geography  with  the  science  of  water,  air,  and 
fire.  His  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  deserves  men- 
tion because  it  is  one  of  the  few  vital  questions  on 
which  he  did  not  speak  the  final  word  for  his 
Church,  although  he  gave  the  direction  to  later 
thought  (cf.  Steitz,  Die  AbendmahUUhre  der  griechr 
ischen  Kirche  in  Jahrbucher  fur  deuUche  Theologie, 
xii.  275  sqq.,  Gotha,  1867;  Kattenbusch,  Konfu^ 
aionskuTuie,  ut  sup.,  i.  415  sqq.).  The  chief  points 
are  three:  (1)  that  there  is  a  real  change  (metaboU) 
and  remaking  (metapaiiM) ;  (2)  that  the  eucharis- 
tic  body  which  results  from  the  change  Ls  that  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  (3)  that  the  change  Ls  analogous 
to  that  by  which  food  is  assimilated  and  changed 
into  our  flesh.  He  disclaims  the  doctrine  that 
(Hirist's  body  comes  again  to  earth  in  any  manner 
in  the  eucharistic  form,  and  teaches  not  transub- 
stantiation,  but  **  transformation  "  through  "  as- 
sumption." The  "  Fount  of  Knowledge "  was 
brought  to  the  West  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Buigundio  of  Pisa  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  (1144-53).    Neither 
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Burgundio's  translation  nor  another  by  Panetins. 
a  Carmelite,  has  been  printed. 

A  counterpart  to  the  **  Fount  of  Knowledge  "  is 
furnished  in  the  "  Sacred  Parallels  "  (MPO,  xcv. 
1040-xcvi.  544),  ascribed  to  John  of  Damascus,  but 
not  universally  accepted  as  his  work.  As  printed 
in  Le  Quien  and  Migne  it  has  two  prefaces,  of  which 

the   second    outlines   a   collection   of 
The        ethical  and  hortatory  maxims  from  the 
"  Sacred     Bible  and  the  Fathers  arranged  alpha- 
Parallels."  betically  imder  titles.    There  are  to 

be  three  books  treating  respectively 
of  God,  human  things,  and  virtue  and  vice.  The 
title  is  given  simply  as  ''  the  Holy  Things  "  (ta 
hiera),  and,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  matter 
of  books  i.  and  ii.  could  be  arranged  in  parallels. 
The  first  preface,  however,  which  is  much  shorter, 
gives  a  description  for  the  entire  work  applicable 
only  to  the  third  book  of  the  second  preface,  and 
promises  to  set  ''  the  virtues  and  the  correspond- 
ing vices  "  as  "  parallels.''  Quotations  from  Philo 
and  Joeephus  are  to  be  added  to  those  from  the 
Fathers.  The  work  which  follows  in  Le  Quien  and 
Migne  is  not  in  three  parts,  but  is  a  single  book, 
although  it  contains  material  which  fits  the  plan 
of  the  second  preface  and  is  alphabetically  arranged. 
It  is  very  evidently  a  revision  of  another  and  more 
extensive  writing,  made,  presumably,  by  combi- 
ning  and  compressing  the  three  books  into  one  and 
arranging  the  matter  alphabetically.  The  manu- 
scripts differ  widely.  Loofs  showed  that  the  two 
manuscripts  known  to  Le  Quien  are  both  based 
upon  an  original  work  in  three  parts,  two  of  which 
are  preserved  independently  and  separately  and 
the  third  in  a  revision  by  the  so-called  Antonius 
Melissa  (more  correctly  in  the  MdiMa  of  the  monk 
Antonius)  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  conclu- 
sions of  HoU  are  to  be  accepted  in  the  main  as  cor- 
rect. He  says:  ''  The  Hiera  comprised  originally 
three  books.  ...  In  each  the  matter  was  arranged 
in  a  long  list  of  chapters  (titloi),  some  more  com- 
prehensive, some  more  concise.  .  .  .  The  chapters 
of  the  first  and  second  books  were  arranged  alpha- 
betically according  to  the  catch-words;  in  the  third 
book  the  author  abandoned  this  arrangement  and, 
following  a  favorite  method,  chose  to  set  a  virtue 
and  a  vice  one  against  the  other,  whence  he  named 
this  book  '  the  Parallels.'  ...  In  richness  and 
copiousness  the  work  surpassed  all  similar  collec- 
tions; the  citations  reached  to  the  thousands  and 
included  parts  of  sermons  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom. 
To  this  great  extent  of  the  work  is  it  due  that  it 
has  not  been  preserved  entire.  .  .  .  Neither  of  the 
two  extant  codices  of  books  i.  and  ii.  is  a  faithful 
copy,  but  each  is  an  abridgment  of  the  correspond- 
ing book  of  the  original  work."  Concerning  the 
author,  Holl  pronounces  decidedly  for  John  of 
Damascus,  arguing  from  the  very  good  tradition 
which  ascribes  the  work  to  him  and  a  comparison 
of  the  *' Sacred  Parallels"  with  the  "Fount  of 
Knowledge."  Loofs,  relying  on  a  scholiimi  to  the 
manuscript  of  the  second  part,  suggested  Leontius 
of  Byzantium  (d.  543).  Holl  finds  that  John  was 
largely  dependent  on  Maximus  Confessor,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  an  edifying  book 
made  up  of  sentences  from  the  Bible  and  the  Fa- 


thers, even  incorporating  a  work  of  Maximus  in 
his  own.  However,  in  the  number  of  themes  treated 
and  authorities  cited,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  the 
passages  quoted,  he  greatly  surpassed  Maximus; 
and  he  attempted  to  give  an  orderly  arrangement 
to  his  work  as  Maximus  did  not.  "  It  is  surprising," 
Holl  continues  (p.  392),  "  what  antitheses  are  set 
side  by  side — motives  of  the  most  paltry  worldly 
wisdom  by  the  side  of  ideas  of  the  highest  moral 
import;  and  there  is  as  great  lack  of  connection 
between  the  individual  ethical  problems  as  of  effort 
to  solve  them  by  any  principle."  The  explana- 
tion is  not  far  to  seek.  **  There  is  no  dose  connec- 
tion between  dogma  and  moral  duty.  Only  two 
dogmas  enter  at  all — ^the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  last  judgment  form  the  framework  in 
which  the  whole  is  enclosed."  The  '*  Parallels  " 
are  a  true  picture  of  the  type  of  moral  thought 
which  remains  peculiarly  that  of  the  Greek  Church. 
John  is  not  only  the  most  renowned  theologian 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  but,  with  his  brother  Cos- 
mas,  he  is  also  its  most  esteemed  hsmm-writer.  He 
was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
oktoichos  (the  hsmm-book  for  the  daily 
Hymns  service),  but  more  probably  he  only 
and  Minor  revised  and  improved  it.  Like  East- 
Writings,  em  h3rnm->mters  in  general  he  com- 
posed both  words  and  music.  His 
"  canons "  (compositions  of  highly  complicated 
structure  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  hymns,  each  of 
three  or  four  strophes  and  each  having  its  own  form 
and  melody)  reached  the  highest  point  of  art  and 
skill.  Those  in  iambic  meter  for  Christmas,  Epiph- 
any, and  Pentecost  are  peculiar  in  that  they  are 
both  quantitative  and  rhythmical;  they  are  also 
very  difficult  acrostics  and  two  have  each  130  lines 
and  the  same  nimiber  of  letters  in  the  distichs. 
Of  minor  writings  ascribed  to  John,  the  early  **  Tract 
on  Right  ThiEiing"  (MPO,  xdv.  1421  sqq.)  is 
genuine.  It  is  a  reverent  and  submissive  apology 
for  everybody  under  the  metropolitan  of  Damas- 
cus, treating  first  of  the  creed,  then  naming  all 
heresies  which  were  to  be  rejected.  A  dislike,  even 
contempt,  for  Origen,  is  evident  (vi.).  Theolog- 
ically the  tract  has  little  significance.  But  it  shows 
the  regard  felt  for  John  in  Damascus.  Perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  book  "  which  im- 
mediately follows  in  Migne  (xciv.  1436  sqq.),  said 
to  have  been  written  at  the  request  of  Peter,  met- 
ropolitan of  Damascus,  for  an  exposition  of  the 
faith.  Other  tracts  are  interesting  because  of  their 
form  (some  of  them  dialogues)  or  because  they  are 
designated  as  *'  dictated  "  by  John  and  so  present 
him  answering  questions  propounded  by  disciples 
(e.g.,  the  "  Dialogue  against  Manicheans,"  MPGt 
xciv.  1505  sqq.;  the  *^  Conversation  between  a 
Saracen  and  a  Christian,"  MPG,  xciv.  1585  sqq.; 
the  '*  Introduction  to  Elementary  Dogmatics," 
MPG  J  xcv.  99).  For  other  dogmatic  tracts,  con- 
sult Langen,  161  sqq.,  173  sqq.  The  contents  of 
John's  ascetic  writings  are  important  for  the  Greek 
Church.  Langen  gives  sununaries  of  them,  as  of  all 
of  John's  writings  (for  "  On  the  Fasts,"  MPO,  xcv. 
64  sqq.,  cf.  Langen,  166  sqq.;  for  ''  On  the  Eight 
Spirits  of  Vice,"  MPO,  xcv.,  80  sqq.,  cf.  Langen, 
169  sqq.,  and  O.  ZOckler«  Das  LehrstUck  van  den 
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Sieben  Haupltund^n,  pp.  53  sqq..  Munich,  1893). 
The  "Oq  Dragons"  aod  "On  Witches"  (MPO, 
Bciv.  1600  sqq,)  are  only  fragroenta  of  a  larger  work. 
The  two  short  expositions  of  the  Eucharist  {AJPG, 
xcv.  401  sqq.)  And  the  tract  "  On  the  Unleavened 
Bread  '-'  (AfPO,  xcv.  3SS  sqq.)  are  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. The  great  commentary  (on  all  the 
Pauline  epistles  and  the  Hebrews)  ascribed  to  John 
(MPG,  xcv.  441  sqq.)  needs  further  investigation. 
For  the  many  homilies  which  go  under  his  name 
{MPG.  xcvi.  545-8H;  Eng.  transl.  of  three  on  the 
AnauniptiOD  in  Allies,  St.  John  Damiitent,  ut  sup,), 
consult  Langen,  213  sqq.  For  the  "  Bartaam  and 
Josaphat,"  see  the  article  under  that  title.  The 
"  Letter  on  Confession  and  on  Binding  and  Loos- 
ing "  {MPG,  xcv.  284  sqq.)  belongs  to  Symeon  the 
New  Theolcgian  (cf.  K.  HoU,  Enihunaamiu  und 
BuMgtv>aUimjpiechiKhmMOTu:htum,heipsui,  1808). 

(F.  Kattenbdsch.) 
BiBuooiurHT:  Ths  iadiipannbia  editiao  of  the  urorkn  if 
John  is  by  U.  Ls  Quien.  2  Tola..  Pul>,  1712.  Valine.  1718. 
pnctia^ly  npn>duenl  in  MPO.  idv.-iovi.  Tie  prolr- 
KDOxnuUiLe Quien  ■reejioellcDi.  Thereiau  Ear  tnnal. 
□I  the  DtJUUortkodoxd  In  KFNF.  2  m..  vol.  ix.  His  work 
on  ■■  Holy  Imsc^i  "  ■nd  Ihree  "  Btonoos  on  the  Asmmp- 
lian"uelnni]aUdby  Msry  H.  Allies,  in  fit.  JcknDamiu- 
«nr.  ui  Bup.  The  Mtly  life,  by  -  John,  PxcUrch  of  Joru- 
■■iem  "  (poMibly  (he  one  oho  dlod  c.  »70,  cf.  Le  Quien, 
OrunM  CAridHiiiuI.  Ui.  4B6  eaq..  Paria,  1740)  and  bued 
upon  u  ol<W  lc»i  Anbic  work,  is  in  MPO,  iciv.  42fi-48e. 
It  ii  bacioffnphic  in  ityJe  and  seledion  of  fscU.  Tbe  hen 
mod*™  limlise  U  J.  Lwigen,  Jokmnia  turn  Damaitus, 
t-otha,  1S7Q.  m  which  iiunmarieB  of  the  writiiafti  of  John  nrn 
(ivrn.  Other  monogTvpbs  ve;  F.  A.  Perrier,  Slruburg. 
ISm.  J.  D.  OrundlffhnBr,  Utrecht.  1877;  J.  H,  Lupton. 
London.  ISS-1.  Ou  tbe  theology  of  John  connill  tbe  worki 
on  the  history  of  doclrine  (Doffm«ni««Aic*l«>  of  F.  A.  B. 
Nituch.  Berlin.  1870^  J.  Bacli.  Vianna,  1873;  G.  Thoma- 
^lu.  ed.  Bonwetscb,  Leipeic.  1880:  P.  Loofn.  Halle.  lBfi3. 
K.  Seeberi,  roL  i..  Erlnnnen.  ISOOi  A.  Dorner.  Berlin. 
IRW.  and  Hamack.  Dcgma,  voU.  iii.-vii..  pasaim.  Further 
ivrereneM  arc  F.  N^re.  in  Ainu  bclgt  tl  Uranolrt.  xii 
(IMI).  L  mq..  117  Kiq.:  DCB.  iii.  409-423  {an  rlaborate 
diKiMrioo):  Knunbacber.  OHcAic&to.  pp.  08  (gq.,  S74>qq,: 
O.  Bardenhewer.  Pofroloffij,  Freiburg,  1804;  and  csperially 
F.  Katleabusch.  VrrQleiehtpjU  Konfe99iontkui¥ie.  vol.  i.. 
Fmburg,  1892.  Oo  the  ■■  aacrwl  P»i»liel> "  consult 
Kruiob»eber,  lit  eiip.,  PP.  318  WTi,.  flOO  Hiq.;  F,  Loofi. 
Slwiitn  Ubep  die  dem  JohanntM  tvn  Damotku*  tuffoehfub- 
enm  ParaUrlm.  Halk,  1892;  K  Holl.  in  TU.  xvi.  1  (1897), 
El.  2  118991.  On  John  as  a  hymnologist  and  for  eped- 
mens  of  hie  hymn*  coniinll:  MPO.  Icvi.  817-850.  13(H- 
1408  (the  eanona  at  13721408  are  for  the  moat  pari 
ermneoualy  ascribed  lo  John):  Anlhotoaia  Oraeta,  ed.  W, 
ChrisI  and  U.  Patuikv.  pp.  iliv.-ilv..  117  nqq..  2DG 
mfi.,  Lripmr.  1871;  Kattenbusch.  ut  sup.,  i,  484  aqg,; 
Krumbaeher.  ul  eup..  pp.  S74  aqq.,  600  sqq.;  J.  Jakobi. 
in  ZKQ.  t  (1882).  177  i*iq,:  A.  Nauck,  MflaAor*  arito- 
nimaia.Ti.S  (1S94);  Julian. /Jvniuifo0v.PP-BO3-SO4;  Eng. 
ixanal.  of  nineuen  pieres  in  B.  Piirk,  Hymnji  and  Forlr^of 
Ik  EoJdm  Ckurch.  pp.  Ill  oqq.,  New  YoH(,  1008.  Con- 
null  al«  W.  y.  Adeney.  TAx  Grrrk  and  foKam  ChunJm. 
pp.  211,  284,  New  York,  1008, 

JOHK  OF  DARA;  Jacobite  bishop  of  Dara,  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  Unt  half  of  the  ninth  century. 
He  was  a  contemporary  o(  Dionysiua  of  Telmera 
(d.  845),  who  diHlicaled  to  him  his  gicat  chronicle. 
Four  of  his  work,'  are  known:  (1)  "  On  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Bodies."  in  four  books:  (2)  "  On  the 
Heavenly  and  Kcclrsinstieiil  Hierarchy,"  two  books, 
baaed  on  the  pHruilo-DionyHius  Areopagita  (cf. 
Frothtnghnm.  Sli-phrn  bar  Sudnili.  Uyden,  1886, 
p.  66);  (31  "On  the  Priest hi>oii."  four  books  (frag- 
tnents  in  Overbeck.  Oprra  Kphmemi  S\p-i.  Oxford, 
1866,  pp.  4(10-413,  and  MonunKnta  Syriaea,  i.,  Inns- 


bruck, 1869,  pp.  105-110;  cf.  notice  by  Zingerle  in 
TQ,  1867-68);  (4)  a  book  on  the  soul  (exirecte  in 
Codex  Vatieanua  Synaeut  147).  There  is  also  an 
anaphora.  E.  Ncstlx. 

Bibliooripbt:  J.  8.  A««DUUil.  BihliaAeta  orimlalit,  11. 
IIS,  219.  34T,  Rone.  1719-28:  O.  Bickell.  CDntparlw  rei 
Svnmm  liUranat.  p.  42.  MOQatei,  1S71;  W.  Wright, 
Shorl  Hill,  of  Siriac  LUtratun,  London.  13M;  R,  Duval, 
lAlUrahirt  ti/riaipit.  Paris.  1899;    DCB.  iii.  309. 

JOHH  OF  EPHBSUS  <JOHII  OP  ASIA):  Mono- 
physite  church  historian  of  the  sixth  (ientury;  b. 
at  Amida  in  Mesopotamia  early  in  the  sixth  oen- 
lury;  place  and  dBt«  of  death  unknown.  He  be- 
came deacon  in  Amida  in  529,  was  in  Palestine  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  534.  and  from  £35 
was  in  Constantinople,  where  the  Monophysites 
Imd  a  monastery  near  the  Golden  Horn,  For  thirty 
years  he  was  a  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
who  from  546  employed  him  to  iwmbat  heathenism 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  capital.  He  styles  himself 
"  the  teacher  "  or  "  overseer  of  the  heathen  "  and 
"  the  destroyer  of  idols."  He  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted 70.D(X)  and  to  have  built  ninety-sbt  churches. 
He  was  interested  in  the  missions  to  the  Nubians 
and  .Alodes  and  recoirmiended  not  to  trouble  them 
with  the  Christological  controversies.  After  the 
death  of  Justinian,  John  suffered  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Honophysiles  and  excused  the  confused  state 
of  his  church  history  by  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
whicii  forced  him  to  write  it  in  single  leaves  and  to 
keep  it  concealed  for  sevemi  years.  Tbe  first  two 
parts,  each  in  six  books,  extend  from  Ca»ar  to  tbe 
sixth  year  of  Justin  (571);  part  i.  is  entirely  lost; 
a  good  portion  of  part  ii.  is  preserved  in  the  so- 
called  "  Chronicle  "  of  Dionyaius  of  Telmera.  Tbe 
third  part,  containing  biographies  of  men  personally 
known  to  the  writer— Jacobus  Baradsus,  Severus, 
TheodosiuB,  Anthimus,  and  others — collected  about 
669.  is  a  source  of  first-rate  importance  for  the  time. 

E.  Nebtlz. 
BintiooRAniT:  Tbe  third  part  of  the  "EedeHastlwl  His- 
lory  "  w»  edited  by  W.  Cureton.  Oiford.  185.1.  Eog.  tnnsl. 
by  P.  Smith,  ib.  1800;  the  real  of  his  writings  wen  edited 
by  J.  P,  N.  Land,  in  AntrdoU  Synaca.  vol,  U..  4  vols., 
Leyden.  1802-76.  and  Iranalaled  uito  I.atin  by  W.  J.  van 
Doweo  and  J.  P.  S.  Land.  Amsterdam.  18SS.  An  analyds 
History  "  by  F.  Nau  la  in  «»r« 


■  (1897). 
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nuiDi.  BMioOwax  nrunUlu.  i.  359,  U.  48.  84.  Rome.  1710- 
1728;  Gregory  bar  Hebraeua.  CAnmiuHi  taUmattieum, 
i.  100;  J.  F.  N.  Lud.  JoADnne.  rim  Spkaut,  Uyden,  lASO; 
irlem.  in  VtnUv^  en  Mtdtdntiaotn  dsr  X«itn*t>)te 
Akadtmie.  LaUtrkitnde.  vol.  iii..  pari  v.,  Amsterdam.  1888; 
W.  Wright.  Short  Hit.  B/Surit  LiUnlm.  London,  1894; 
R,  Duval.  LitUralun  syricww.  Paris.  1890;  DCB.  ilL 
370-373. 

JOHN  FREDERICK,  THE  MAGHARIHOTIS:  Son 
of  John  the  Steadfast  and  elector  of  Saxony,  1532- 
1547;  b.  at  Torgau  June  30,  1503;  d.  at  Weimar 
Mar.  3, 1654.  He  received  his  education  from  8pal»> 
tin,  whom  be  highly  esteemed  during  his  whole  life. 
His  knowledge  of  history  was  comprehensive,  and 
his  library,  which  extended  over  all  sciences,  w«« 
one  of  tbe  largest  in  Germany.  He  came  early  into 
personal  relations  with  Luther,  beginning  to  oor- 
renpond  with  him  in  the  days  when  the  bull  of  ex- 
communication was  hurle<l  aiE^inst  tbe  Reformer, 
and  showin);  himself  even  then  a  convinced  adher- 
ent of  the  tioapel.     With  vivid  interest  he  observed 
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the  development  of  the  reformatory  movement. 
He  eagerly  read  Luther's  writings,  urged  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  complete  (Wittenberg)  edition  of  his 
works,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  promoted 
the  compilation  of  the  Jena  edition.  His  father 
introduced  him  into  the  political  and  diplomatic 
affairs  of  the  time,  and  he  conducted  the  first  nego- 
tiations of  a  treaty  with  Hesse  in  Kreuzbuig  and 
Friedewald.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  Pack  affair  (see  John  the 
Steadfast),  and  Luther  was  grateful  to  him  for  his 
exertions,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  During  the  second  diet  of  Speyer 
(1529)  he  temporarily  assimied  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  place  of  his  father.  The  intrigues  of  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  induced  him  after  the  diet  to  draw 
up  a  federal  statute  for  the  Evangelical  estates,  which 
shows  that  he  was  more  decidedly  convinced  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  defense  than  his  father.  He  accom- 
panied the  latter  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
signed  with  him  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  proceedings.  His  attitude  did  not  remain 
unnoticed,  and  won  him  the  emperor's  dislike. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  John  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  In  the  beginning  he  reigned 
with  his  stepbrother,  John  Ernest,  but  in  1542 
became  sole  ruler.  Chancellor  BrQck,  who  for 
years  had  guided  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try with  ability  and  prudence,  remained  also  his 
councilor,  but  his  open  and  impulsive  nature  often 
led  him  to  disregard  the  propositions  of  his  more 
experienced  adviser,  so  that  the  country  was  in 
frequent  danger,  especially  as  John  Frederick  was 
not  a  far-sighted  politician.  He  consolidated  the 
State  Church  by  the  institution  of  an  electoral  con- 
sistory (1542)  and  renewed  the  church  visitation. 
He  took  a  firmer  and  more  decided  stand  than  his 
father  in  favor  of  the  Evangelical  league,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  strictly  Lutheran  convictions  was  in- 
volved in  difficulties  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  favored  a  union  with  the  Swiss  and  Strasburg 
Evangelicals.  He  was  averse  to  all  propositions  of 
Popes  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  to  win  him  for  a 
council,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  would 
only  serve  '*  for  the  preservation  of  the  papal  and 
anti-Christian  rule  ";  but  to  be  prepared  for  any 
event,  he  requested  Luther  to  summarize  all  arti- 
cles to  which  he  would  adhere  before  a  council,  and 
Luther  wrote  the  Schmalkald  articles.  At  the  diet 
of  Schmalkald  in  1537  the  council  was  refused,  and 
the  elector  treated  the  papal  legate  with  open  dis- 
regard and  rejected  the  propositions  of  Dr.  Held, 
the  imperial  legate. 

He  followed  the  efforts  at  agreement  at  Regens- 
burg  in  1541  with  suspicion  and  refused  to  accept 
the  article  on  justification  which  had  been  drawn 
up  under  the  supervision  of  Contarini  to  suit  both 
parties,  and  Luther,  his  steady  adviser,  confirmed 
him  in  his  aversion.  The  efforts  at  agreement 
failed,  and  the  elector  contributed  not  a  little  to 
broaden  the  gulf  by  his  interference  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  Halle  and  by  aiding  the  Reformation 
which  had  been  introduced  there  by  Justus  Jonas. 
His  attitude  became  more  and  more  stubborn  and 
regardless  of  consequences,  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Protestant  cause.    In  spite  of  the  warnings 


of  the  emperor,  of  Brtlck,  and  of  Luther,  he  arbi- 
trarily set  aside  in  1541  the  election  of  Julius  von 
Pflug  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Naumbuig,  instituted 
Nicolaus  von  Amsdorf  as  bishop,  and  introduced 
the  Reformation.  In  1542  he  expelled  Duke  Henry 
of  Brunswick-WolfenbOttel  from  his  country  to 
protect  the  Evangelical  cities  Goslar  and  Bruns- 
wick and  introduced  the  Reformation  there.  New 
war-like  entanglements  hindered  Charles  V.  from 
interfering  and  by  apparently  yielding  he  succeeded 
in  concealing  his  true  intentions.  Tlie  elector  ap- 
peared personally  at  the  diet  of  Speyer  in  1544. 
The  harmony  of  the  emperor  with  the  Evangelicals 
appeared  never  greater  than  at  that  time.  He 
permitted  the  Regensburg  declaration  of  1541  to 
be  embodied  in  the  new  recess  and  acknowledged 
all  innovations  which  the  Evangelicals  had  made 
between  1532  and  1541  because  he  needed  the  aid 
of  the  Protestants  against  France  (see  Speyer, 
Diets  of).  John  Frederick  actually  thought  that 
peace  had  come  and  continued  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
forms in  his  country.  Even  the  growing  discord 
among  the  allies  did  not  disturb  him. 

When  the  Schmalkaki  War  broke  out  (1546)  he 
marched  to  the  south  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but 
the  unexpected  invasion  of  his  country  by  Duke 
Maurice  compelled  him  to  return.  He  succeeded 
in  reconquering  the  larger  part  of  his  possessions 
and  repelling  Maurice,  but  suddenly  the  emperor 
hastened  north  and  surprised  the  elector.  The 
battle  of  Milhlberg,  Apr.  24,  1547,  went  against 
him  and  dispersed  his  army;  being  wounded,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  emperor 
condemned  him  to  death  as  a  convicted  rebel;  but, 
not  to  lose  time  in  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  which 
was  defended  by  Sibylla,  the  wife  of  the  elector, 
he  did  not  execute  the  sentence  and  entered  into 
negotiations.  To  save  his  life,  John  Frederick  con- 
ceded the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  and,  after 
having  been  compelled  to  resign  the  government 
of  his  country  in  favor  of  Maurice,  his  condemnation 
was  changed  into  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was 
never  greater  and  more  magnanimous  than  in  the 
days  of  his  captivity,  as  is  evident  from  the  cor- 
respondence with  his  children,  his  wife,  and  his 
councilors.  Friends  and  foes  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  calm  behavior,  his  unwavering 
faith,  and  his  greatness  under  misfortune.  He 
steadfastly  refused  to  renounce  the  Protestant  faith 
or  to  acknowledge  the  Interim,  declaring  that  by 
its  acceptance  he  would  commit  a  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  because  in  many  articles  it  was  against 
the  Word  of  God.  The  sudden  attack  upon  the 
emperor  by  Elector  Maurice  made  an  end  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  he  was  released  on  Sept.  1, 1552. 
He  firmly  refused  to  bind  himself  to  comply  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  with  the  decisions  of  a  future  coim- 
cil  or  diet,  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  adhere 
until  his  grave  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  His  homeward  journey  was 
a  triumphal  march.  He  removed  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Weimar  and  reformed  the  conditions  of 
his  country,  but  died  within  two  3rears.  A  special 
object  of  his  care  was  the  University  of  Jena,  which 
he  planned  while  a  prisoner  in  place  of  Wittenberg, 
which  he  had  lost  (1547).  (T.  Eolde.) 
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LdTHCB:    RErOBUATlON. 

JOHH  OF  GOD.    See  C^babity,  Beothbrs  of. 

JOHN  OP  GORZB:  A  monaxtic  rerormer  of  the 
tenth  eentiiry:  b.  at  Vendii^re  (near  Pont-a-Mous- 
tion,  18  m.  a,B.w.  of  Meti);  il.  at  Gorze  (9  m.  w.s.w. 
ol  Mefi)  Mar.  7,  974.  His  tasUs  early  led  him  in 
(lie  direction  of  theological  study  and  aaceticiani, 
but  when  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  world  he 
could  find  no  monastery  near  him  in  which  strict 
iluwipline  was  maintained.  After  a  visit  lo  Home 
and  Moute  Cawino,  be  drew  still  closer  the  relations 
H'hich  had  bound  him  to  several  men  of  like  aims. 
es|)fcia!ly  Einald,  formerly  archdeacon  of  Toul; 
jin.1  in  an  they  were  chargied  by  Bishop  Adelbero 
of  Mptz  with  the  restoration  of  the  decayed  monas- 
tery of  GorM,  of  which  Einald  became  abbot,  with 
John  as  his  principal  assistant.  The  number  of 
monks  soon  became  considerable,  and  the  influence 
of  the  movement  wide-spread.  Corse  became  a 
model  for  the  reform  of  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
diocew,  and  in  O.SO  Pope  Agapetus  IT.  sent  thither 
for  monks  to  restore  dbcipline  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Paul  in  Rome,  After  many  years  of  lealoua 
activity  at  Gorze,  John  was  sent  to  Cordova  by 
Otho  HI.  on  a  mLssbn  to  the  Calif  Abdalrahman 
III,,  and  spenl  several  years  in  Spain.  Retuming 
to  Gorie,  he  waa  elected  abbot  on  Einald 's  death  in 
'MO.  The  life  of  Gorze  by  his  friend  John,  abbot  of 
St.  Amulph  at  Mets  (MGH,  Script.,  iv  (1841),  335- 
377)  takes  a  high  rank  among  historical  documents 
of  the  tenth  century. 
IliuLiiMiBtFHT:  The  ViU  by  John,  ut  aup.,  with  conunen- 
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JOHIf,  GRIFFITH;  Welsh  Congregational  mis- 
sionary: b.  at  Swansea,  Wales,  Dec,  14,  1831.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  began  to  preach  in  Welsh, 
and  from  1K50  to  1S&4  studied  at  Brecon  College, 
after  which  he  spent  a  few  months  at  the  Mission- 
ary-College  at  Bedford,  England.  In  1855  he  was  as- 
wigned  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  China. 
I'litil  ISfll  he  lived  in  or  near  Shanghai.  Then  be 
removed  to  Hankow,  being  the  first  Proteatont 
missionary  in  Central  China,  and  made  that  city 
his  headquarters  until  lOOG.  As  at  Shanghai,  he 
maile  numerous  journeys  into  the  surrounding 
country,  and  established  many  churches  and  mis- 
sioiw  in  neighboring  provinces.  He  waa  in  Great 
Britain  on  furlough  in  1870-73  and  again  in  1881- 
IS82,  the  latter  time  visiting  the  United  States,  where 
be  has  resided  since  lOOG,  when  failing  health  ot>- 
lignl  him  to  retire  from  active  micsionary  life.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  tracts  in  Chi- 
nese, and  also  translated  the  New  Testament  and 
a  portion  of  the  Old  into  both  easy  Wen-li  and 
Mandarin  colloquial. 
fliHt-wMtrni:    R    W.  Tbompwii.  OrifniA  John.  Me  SUmi 

•>!  Fifly  Ytart  ii  China.  New  York.  1908. 

JOHN  OF  LEYDEH:  The  common  designation 
of  Jan  Beukelsj:oon.  the  leader  of  the  Anabaptists 
in  MUnster.  Sec  ANABAPTien;  MOnsteh,  Aka- 
BArrian  in. 


JOHH  THE  LITTLE  (Johannes  Par\-us,  Jean 
Petit):  French  theologian;  b.  in  Normandy;  d. 
1411.  He  became  known  in  13H4  by  the  publica- 
tion of  ComplairUe  dr  I'f-glUe,  a  French  poem  dis- 
cussing the  ecclesiastical  schism  and  the  remedies 
recommended  in  1394  by  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  represented  the  N'onnan  people  al  the  univer- 
sity and  was  professor  of  theology  there  1400.  Ho 
treated  of  the  church  poUtics  of  Burgundy  at  the 
national  council  of  1400  tvith  unusual  rigor,  and 
on  Mar.  8,  1408,  defended  the  murder  of  Duko 
Louis  of  Orleans,  committed  at  the  instigation  of 
John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy.  In  this  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  tyrannicide 
regnant  since  John  of  Salisbury;  but  a  council  of 
Paris  condemned  the  doctrine  (Feb.  23,  1414).  A 
comminsion  of  cardinals  instituted  by  John  XXIII. 
reversed  the  decision  on  Jan.  15,  1416;  moreover, 
lifter  the  death  of  John,  the  rising  power  of  Bur- 
gundy so  tied  the  hands  of  Martin  V.  that  there 
followed  a  vindication  of  the  theologian. 

(B.  BESfl.) 
IIihuohiufbt:  J.  B.  acbwmb.  JohannM  Girian,  pp.  42» 
■^q..  608  nqq.,  WOribuTK,  1888:  P.  TwhMliert,  Pela  von 
Aim.  Golha.  1877:  M,  D.  Chipotio.  La  Ourrrtdii  unfafu, 
PsriH,  1889;  B.  Beta,  atwiitn  lar  Gtfritirhir  da  Konmlanier 
/Coniili.  UBrbiuy,  I8BI:  M.  Lanen,  />v  LeSrti>VM  Ti/ran- 
••tnnord  in  dtr  diriiOitktn  Zril.  Munidi,  1804:  H.  Denifle 
nnd  E.  ChatelMn.  CharnJarium  unirernlalii  /■sruinuu, 
™l«.  iii.,  iv„  P»ri.,  1S84-S7;   KL.  vi.  1740-1748. 

JOHH  OF  MOHTECOHVUIO:  Franciscan  mis- 
sionary in  China;  b.  at  Montecorvino,  Rovella  (14 
m.  e.  of  Salerno),  Italy.  1247;  d.  at  Khanboligh 
(now  Peking),  China.  1330.  In  1273  he  was  sent 
by  (he  Byzantine  Emperor  Michael  Palreologus  to 
Gregory  X.  in  the  matter  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Roman  Church.  Subsequently  he  visited 
Mongolia.  On  his  return  in  1288  he  reported  to 
Nicholas  IV.  the  w-illingness  of  the  Tatar  princes 
to  receive  Christian  teachers,  and  in  1283  he  was 
sent  by  Nicholas  as  a  missionary  lo  the  Mongolian 
empire.  After  laboring  for  a  time  in  Persia  and 
India  he  settled  at  Peking  about  1292.  Until  1303 
he  carried  on  his  work  alone.  He  won  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Great  Khan,  enlisted  his  interest,  and, 
despite  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Nestorians, 
by  1305  he  bad  built  two  churches  and  baptiied 
0.000  heathen  adults,  besides  150  boys,  whom  he 
had  bought  of  heathen  parents  and  coLected  into 
a  school.  He  taught  them  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
wrote  for  them  psalteries,  hymnaries,  and  brev- 
iaries. He  also  translated  the  Psaltery  and  tb« 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tatar.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  great  work  accomplished  by  him  Clement 
v.,  in  1307.  made  him  archbishop  of  Khanbaligb 
(Peking)  and  gave  hun  a  number  of  sulTragana. 
His  work  was  continued  by  his  successors  tUl 
1368.  HU  two  tetters  arc  in  Wadding,  Annal, 
fraS.  min.,  for  year  130,i.  one  in  Eng.  tmnd.  in 
Yule's  ed.  of  Marco  Polo  (London,  1876). 

BisuooBArar^  RL.  vi.  171B-1721.  it  282. 

JOHH  OF  REPOHUK:  The  moat  popular  na- 
tional saint  of  Bohemia,  considered  the  protomor* 
tyr  of  the  seal  of  confession  and  a  patron  a^iiwt 
calumnies  and  floods.  The  historical  startii^(- 
point  of  the  Nepomuk- legend  is  the  person  of  John 
of  Pomuk  or  Nepomuk,  a  city  of  Boliemia  (55  m. 
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8.W.  of  Pra^^).  He  was  bom  probably  about 
1340  and  studied  at  the  new  university  in  Prague. 
In  1393  he  was  made  vicar-general  of  Archbishop 
John  of  Jenstein.  In  the  same  year,  March  20,  he 
became  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  clerical  immimity, 
being  thrown  into  the  River  Moldau  at  the  behest 
of  King  Wenceslaus  IV.,  who  was  at  variance  with 
the  clergy,  as  a  penalty  for  his  confirmation,  against 
the  king's  will,  of  a  new  abbot  for  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Kladrau.  Dr.  Johanek,  as  he  was 
called  because  of  his  small  stature,  enjoyed  no 
special  reputation;  he  was  rich,  possessed  houses, 
and  lent  money  to  noblemen  and  priests.  The  de- 
velopment and  transformation  of  the  legend  can 
be  traced  through  successive  stages.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  hastened  to  Rome  soon  after  the  crime, 
In  his  charge  against  Wenceslaus,  called  the  victim 
a  martyr;  in  the  biography  written  a  few  years 
later  miracles  are  already  recorded  by  which  the 
drowned  man  was  discovered.  The  uncritical  Bo- 
hemian annalists  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth century  fostered  the  fable.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  the  statement  appears 
for  the  first  time  that  the  refusal  to  violate  the  seal 
of  confession  was  the  cause  of  John's  death.  Two 
decades  later  (1471),  the  dean  of  Prague,  Paul 
Zidek,  makes  Johanek  the  queen's  confessor.  The 
unscrupulous  chronicler  Wenceslaus  Hayek,  the 
"  Bohemian  Livy,"  speaks  in  1541  (probably  owing 
to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  his  sources)  of  two 
Johns  of  Nepomuk  being  drowned;  the  first  as  con- 
fessor, the  second  for  his  confirmation  of  the  ab- 
bot. The  legend  is  especially  indebted  for  its 
growth  to  the  Jesuit  Balbinus,  the  "  Bohemian 
Pliny,"  whose  services  to  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try were  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
the  government,  which  preferred  oblivion  and 
silence.  He  was,  however,  as  credulous  as  he  was 
patriotic,  and  even  became  a  forger  to  honor  his 
saint.  Although  the  Prague  metropolitan  chapter 
did  not  accept  the  biography  dedicated  to  it,  ''as 
being  frequently  destitute  of  historical  foundation 
and  erroneous,  a  bungling  work  of  mythological 
rhetoric,"  Balbinus  stuck  to  it.  In  1683  the  Prague 
bridge  was  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  saint,  which 
has  had  numerous  successors;  in  1708  the  first 
church  was  dedicated  to  him  at  KOniggr&tz. 
Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  objection  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  process  was  inaugurated  which  ended  with  his 
canonization.  On  June  25,  1721,  he  was  beatified, 
and  on  March  19,  1729,  he  was  canonized  under 
Benedict  XIII.  The  acts  of  the  process,  comprising 
500  pages,  which  cost  more  than  180,000  crowns, 
distinguish  two  Johns  of  Nepomuk  and  sanction 
the  cultus  of  the  one  who  was  drowned  in  1383  as 
a  mart3T  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

The  ingenious  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  historical  kernel  of  St.  John  Nepomuk  is  really 
Huss,  who  was  metamorphosed  from  a  Bohemian 
Reformer  into  a  Roman-Catholic  saint;  and  that 
the  Nepomuk-legend  is  a  Jesuit  blending  of  the 
John  who  was  drowned  and  the  John  who  was 
burned.  The  resemblances  are  certainly  striking, 
extending  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  their  com- 
memorations. But  when  the  Jesuits  came  to 
Prague,  the  Nepomuk-worship  had  long  been  wide- 


spread; and  the  idea  of  canonization  originated  in 
opposition  not  to  the  Hussites,  but  to  Protestant- 
ism, as  a  weapon  of  the  Counter-Reformation — 
though  his  cultus  was  also  intended  to  supplant 
Huss  in  the  hearts  of  the  Bohemian  people.  In 
the  image  of  the  saint  which  graduaUy  arose  the 
religious  history  of  Bohemia  is  reflected.  This 
much  is  historically  certain,  that  the  Vicar-general 
John  of  Pomuk  was  drowned  in  1393  because  of 
the  choice  of  the  abbot,  and  that  Rome,  making 
use  of  a  forged  biography,  has  canonized  a  man 
whoee  very  existence  can  not  be  demonstrated. 

GeORG  LoE8CH£. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Vila  by  Bohualav  Balbinus  is  in  ASB^ 
May,  iii,  668-080.  The  Acta  leading  up  to  the  oanonisation 
were  publiahed  at  Verona,  1725.  and  the  Acta  oanomco- 
Honia  at  Rome,  1727.  Naturally  a  large  part  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  in  Bohemian — for  a  list  consult 
Pbtthast,  W§ov>ei9er,  pp.  1400-1401.  Consult  O.  Abel 
Die  Legende  vcm  heUigen  Johann  von  Nepomuk,  Berlin, 
1855;  A.  W  arfel,  LeoemU  de%  heiUgen  Johann  von  Nepomuk, 
Prague,  1862;  A.  Frind,  Der  geediidUliche  .  .  .  Johannee 
von  Nepomuk,  Prague,  1871;  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  Life, 
Legend  and  Canonimiion  of  St.  John  Nepomueen,  London, 
1873;  Die  Frage  aber  .  .  .  Johann  von  Nepomuk,  in  Der 
KathoUk,  i  (1882).  273-300.  390-414;  T.  Sohmude.  in 
ZKT,  vii  (1883).  52-123;   KL,  vi.  1725-1742. 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY:  English  ecclesiastic,  and 
bishop  of  Chartres;  b.  at  Salisbury  between  1110 
and  1120;  d.  at  Chartres  (54  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  Oct. 
25,  1180.  He  was  of  humble  Saxon  origin,  but 
in  1136  left  his  native  land  to  study  in  France,  es- 
pecially in  Paris.  Among  his  teachers  there  were 
the  famous  Abelard,  Robert  of  Melun,  and  Alberic 
of  Reims.    After  studying  dialectics  at  Paris  for 

two  years,  he  went  to  Chartres,  where 
Life.        for  three  years  he  heard  the  lectures  of 

William  of  Conches,  and  later  studied 
under  Richard  T^v^ue,  Hardewin  the  German, 
Theodoric,  Peter  Elias,  and  others.  He  returned 
to  Paris  and  began  the  study  of  theology,  his  teach- 
ers being  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^,  Robert  Piille3me,  and 
Simon  of  Poissy.  Despite  bitter  poverty,  he  spent 
twelve  years  in  France,  passing  the  latter  portion 
of  the  time  with  his  intimate  friend  Peter,  abbot  of 
the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Moutier  la  Celle  near 
Troyes,  through  whom  he  became  acquainted  with 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  This  powerful  head  of  the 
Cistercians  brought  John  to  the  attention  of  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  fled  from 
England  to  escape  Stephen.  When  the  archbishop 
was  able  to  return  to  his  see,  John  was  in\nted,  in 
1148  or  the  beginning  of  1149,  to  act  as  his  chan- 
cellor or  secretary.  He  was  a  firm  defender  of  the 
spiritual  and  secular  supremacy  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  regarding  these 
principles  as  the  means  of  protecting  mankind 
against  the  injustice  of  the  secular  arm  and  the  con- 
sequences of  sin.  He  sought  to  carry  out  his  doc- 
trine in  practical  ecclesiastical  life,  even  though 
his  views  that  only  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
could  unfold  the  blessings  of  Christianity  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  court  and  of  the  bishops,  the 
latter  regarding  themselves  as  peers  of  the  realm 
rather  than  as  subject  to  a  distant  pope.  The  in- 
creasing age  and  infirmity  of  the  archbishop  brought 
additional  ecclesiastical  responsibilities  upon  John, 
while  he  was  able  to  render  many  important  polit- 
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ical  services  to  Henry  II.  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
in  1154.  Sent  on  repeated  missions  for  both  prel- 
ate and  king,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  ten  times,  visiting  the  Curia  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Pope  Eugenius  III.  and  living  for 
three  months  at  Benevento  with  Adrian  IV.,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship.  His 
position  became  difficult,  however,  after  the  death 
of  Adrian  in  1159,  when  he  took  sides  with  Alexan- 
der III.  against  the  antipope  Victor  IV.  He  se- 
cured the  recognition  of  Alexander  in  EIngland,  but 
came  in  conflict  with  the  king  and  the  royalist 
bishops  as  the  exponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy.  He  was  deprived  of  his  preferments 
and  emoluments,  and  was  even  in  peril  of  his  life, 
so  that  he  contemplated  flight  from  England, 
but  was  rehabilitated  at  the  petition  of  the  pope, 
the  archbbhop,  and  Thomas  Becket.  His  power 
reached  its  climax  when  the  latter,  his  close  per- 
sonal friend,  succeeded  Theobald  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1162.  Throughout  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  archbishop  and  the  king,  John  remained 
the  faithful  friend  of  the  former,  whom  he  pre- 
ceded into  exile  in  1163.  When  a  nominal  peace 
^'as  patched  up  between  the  archbishop  and  Henry 
in  1170,  John  returned  to  England,  and,  though  he 
was  not  present  at  the  actual  scene  of  the  arch- 
bishop's murder,  he  hastened  there  soon  enough 
to  receive  some  of  the  martyr's  blood  as  a  relic.  A 
time  of  peril  followed  until  the  papal  influence  and 
popular  opinion  forced  the  king  to  change  his 
course.  John,  who  had  fled  from  Canterbury,  again 
received  his  preferments,  and  cooperated  zealously 
with  Richard  of  Dover,  the  successor  of  Thomas. 
He  was  likewise  active  in  the  canonization  of  the 
murdered  prelate.  In  1176  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  was  consecrated  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  There,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  struggle  against  all  manner  of  opposi- 
tion, although  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  pope, 
and  in  1179  attended  the  third  Ijateran  Council, 
where  he  uttered  a  solemn  warning  against  unjusti- 
fiable innovations  and  urged  the  clergy  to  conform 
to  the  Gospel. 

The  most  important  and  comprehensive  work  of 
John  of  Salisbury  was  his  Policraticua  sive  de'nugia 
euralium  et  vestigiis  philo9ophorum,  written  in  1159 
and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Becket.    It  is  a  system 

of  ecclesiastical  and  political  econom- 
Writingi.    ics  and  ethics  based  on  Christianity 

and  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and 
designed  to  lead  from  the  triviality  of  secular  and 
court  life  to  a  true  knowledge  and  government  of 
the  world.  In  his  book  the  author  wove  from  his 
wealth  of  experience  both  a  picture  of  actual  life 
and  the  ideal  of  true  Christian  living,  in  which  the 
Church  should  rule  and  lead  all  mankind  as  the 
guardian  and  representative  of  divine  law  and 
tnie  human  justice.  The  Policraticu8f  the  first 
great  theory  of  the  State  in  the  Middle  Ages,  exer- 
cued  an  influence  on  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvais.  It  was  first  edited,  apparently 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Conunon  Life,  at  Brussels 
alx>ut  1480.  Immediately  after  the  PoUcraUcus 
John  wrote  the  McUdogiaiSj  which  may  be  regarded 
aa    its  continuation;  thi>i  was   also  dedicated  to 


Thomas  Becket.  This  work,  which  is  in  four  books 
and  which  was  first  edited  at  Paris  in  1610,  is  a 
presentment  of  true  and  false  science,  in  which 
the  author  castigates  not  only  contempt  of  science, 
especially  of  logic,  but  also  false  and  sophistic 
sdiolastidsm.  These  aberrations  of  his  contem- 
poraries were  compared  with  the  sound  views  of 
Plato  and  the  academic  school,  and  especially  with 
Aristotle,  whose  Organon  John  of  Salisbury  was  the 
first  in  western  Europe  to  know  and  use.  His 
earliest  work  was  his  ErUheticus  {EuthetuniSf  Nii- 
theticu8),  sive  de  dogmaU  phUosophorum^  written 
about  1155,  and  consisting  of  a  philosophical  and 
satirical  poem  in  926  distichs,  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Becket.  The  first  part  contains  a  critical  presen- 
tation of  the  basal  concepts  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man philosophers,  who  are  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  the  higher  truth  of  Christianity.  The  second 
part  exhorts  Thomas  to  consider  the  plight  of  the 
threatened  and  afflicted  Church,  and  describes  the 
lamentable  condition  of  England.  The  poem  is 
extant  in  only  two  manuscripts,  and  was  first  edited 
by  C.  Petersen  at  Hamburg  in  1843.  John  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  Hidoria  pontificaliSf  em- 
bracing the  years  1148-52  and  written  about  1165 
as  a  supplement  to  the  chronicle  of  Sigibert  and  his 
inunediate  successors.  The  fragment  begins  with 
the  Council  of  Reims,  which  John  attended,  and 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  1152.  The  only  edition  is 
that  by  W.  Amdt  in  MGH,  Script.,  xx  (1868),  515- 
545. 

The  minor  works  of  John  of  Salisbury  were  his 
Vita  Sancti  Anaelmi,  written  in  1163  as  a  supple- 
ment to  Eadmer's  larger  biography  of  Anselm  and 
designed  as  an  aid  in  the  projected  canonization  of 
the  saint  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  and  his  Vita  et 
pa89io  SancH  Thomae,  composed  shortly  after  1170 
as  an  argument  for  the  canonization  of  Thomas 
Becket.  His  letters,  collected  by  him  in  four  books, 
although  the  present  collection  of  327  is  contained 
in  two  parts,  are  of  great  importance  both  for  his 
biography  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
time,  since  they  are  addressed  to  popes  (Adrian 
and  Alexander  III.),  to  princes,  and  to  many  eccle- 
siastical and  secular  potentates.  The  first  edition 
of  J.  Masson  (Paris,  1611)  contained  only  302 
letters,  but  others  have  since  been  discovered.  A 
number  of  additional  works  have  been  ascribed  to 
this  author.  Some  titles  may  refer  to  treatises 
now  lost,  while  certain  others  may  represent  indi- 
vidual chapters  of  the  PolicnUicus.  A  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  John  of  Salisbury  (not  with- 
out flaws)  was  published  by  J.  A.  Giles  (5  vols. 
PEA,  Oxford,  1848)  and  reprinted  in  MPL,  xcix. 

(K.  SCHAARSCHMIDT.) 

BiBUOORArHT*.  The  beet  aouroes  of  knowledge  are  hb  own 
works,  pATticuUrly  hb  letters  in  vol.  i.  of  Qilee'  editkm, 
ut  nup.  Two  livee  are  thoee  by  H.  Reuter,  Johannm  von 
Salitlntrv,  Berlin,  1842;  K.  Sohaarschmidt.  Jokamm 
Sareabaritnait  naeh  Leben  und  Studien,  Sekriften  umd 
PhUoMophie,  Leipeio,  1862.  Consult  further:  K.  Paul!, 
in  ZeiUchrift  fOr  Kirehenr^dU,  1881,  pp.  266  sqq.;  R.  L. 
Poole,  IUu»traiion§  cj  iht  Hiaiory  of  Mediaeval  TKtmght, 
chaps,  iv.-vii.,  London.  1884;  W.  Stubbs.  SevenlmH 
Leeturee  on  Ihe  Study  cf  .  .  .  Hiatorv,  lects.  vi.-vii.,  ib. 
1886;  P.  Gennrieh,  in  ZKG,  xiU  (1803).  644-661;  J.  H. 
Overton,  The  Chwreh  in  England,  i.  207.  217,  218,  London. 
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1897;  Hialoire  littiraire  ds  la  France,  xiv.  89-161;  Osillier. 
Auiture  tacriB,  xiv.  675-680;  Neander.  ChrUtian  Chun^, 
hr.  194-105.  367-358,  415  et  paaaiin;  DNB,  xxix.  439-446. 

JOHN,   SAINT,   CHRISTIANS   OF.     See   Man- 

DiBANB. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  FIRE  OF  (SAINT  JOHN'S  FIRE) : 
A  fire  lighted  in  accord  with  ancient  ciustom  in  va- 
rious countries,  especially  in  southern  Germany, 
on  the  evening  or  eve  of  the  day  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (June  24)  in  the  open  air  on  hills  and  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  streets  and  villages.  It  must  be 
needfire,  and  the  ceremonies  attending  it  are  the 
dancing  of  the  yoimg  around  it,  the  throwing  of  all 
sorts  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  garlands  into  it,  the 
priestly  blessing  of  the  fire,  the  kindling  and  rolling 
of  a  wheel  wrapped  with  straw  ("  St.  John's  wheel  ") 
the  erection  of  a  tree,  the  driving  of  cattle  through 
the  fire,  the  carrying  of  torches  and  fire-brands,  and 
the  like.  All  manner  of  healing  and  beneficent 
properties  are  ascribed  to  the  fire,  such  as  protection 
against  sickness,  cure  of  all  diseases  (especially 
epilepsy),  fertility,  exemption  from  fire  and  storm, 
and  safety  against  witchcraft.  Although  the  origin, 
extension,  and  significance  of  these  customs  are  un- 
certain, it  is  at  least  clear  that  they  are  survivals 
of  a  primitive  cult  of  the  light,  fire,  and  sun,  cur- 
rent throughout  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  Par- 
allels are  accordingly  found  not  only  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  world,  as  in  the  Vestarcult  and  the  Palilia, 
but  also  among  the  Celts,  Germans,  and  Slavs, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  one  people  bor- 
rowed from  another.  The  festival  was  obviously  a 
celebration  of  the  siunmer  solstice.  The  garlands, 
like  the  rolling  of  the  wheel  and  the  dancing  round 
the  fire,  symbolize  the  sun,  but  the  so-called  ''  sol- 
stice-girdle,'' as  the  ironwort  and  wormwood  hal- 
lowed in  ancient  custom  are  called,  represent  the 
girdle  boimd  about  his  loins  by  the  Apostle  John 
lest  he  should  become  weary  in  his  wanderings.  The 
fire  of  St.  John  celebrates  the  solstice,  the  time 
when  the  days  are  longest,  and  also  the  time  when 
the  bloom  of  spring  passes  over  to  the  harvest. 
At  that  period  the  heat  of  summer  threatens  sick- 
ness, so  that  the  blessings  of  fertility  must  be  as- 
sured, and  all  impending  danger  be  averted.  It  is 
the  time  when  lost  treasures  rise  and  are  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  spirits  seeking  release 
wander  about.  All  plants  then  develop  especially 
healing  properties,  and  water  is  then  particularly 
good  both  for  bathing  and  drinking.  This  is  ex- 
plained by  the  ancient  Germanic  belief  in  Baldur, 
the  god  of  light,  whose  place  is  here  taken  by  John 
the  Baptist.  The  fire  of  St.  John  thus  represents 
victory  of  light  over  darkness,  the  shortest  night 
of  the  year,  on  which  in  the  far  north  the  sun  does 
not  set,  being  transformed  into  day  by  the  fires. 
The  Church  was  fully  conscious  of  the  relation  of 
the  feast  of  St.  John  to  the  sunmier  solstice,  and 
endeavored  to  suppress  the  custom  of  kindling 
fires;  but  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  popular  usage,  so 
that  finally  the  fire  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  the 
deigy  and  the  nobility  took  part  in  the  celebration. 
Attempts  were  made  at  an  early  time,  however,  to 
give  the  fire  of  St.  John  a  Christian  interpretation, 
and  medieval  theologians  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 


teenth centuries  interpreted  it  with  reference  to 
John  i.  8.  Others  sought  to  explain  the  fire  from 
the  legend  of  the  burning  of  the  Baptist's  bones  at 
Sebaste,  while  the  dance  was  supposed  to  be  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  dance  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias, 
all  efforts  being  made  to  avoid  any  allusion  to  pa- 
ganism. In  many  places,  especially  in  Evangelical 
countries,  the  fires  of  St.  Jofaji  have  been  forbidden 
in  modem  times,  or  have  become  obsolescent  of 
themselves.  (A.  Freybe.) 

Bibuoorapht:  P.  M.  Padandi,  De  euttu  8,  JoannU  Baptutae 
antiquitatf  Christianae,  Rome,  1758;  C.  F.  de  KhautB. 
De  riiu  iffnie  in  naiali  S.  Johannie  aeoenei^  Vienna,  1750; 
Ench  and  Qniber,  AUgemeine  BneudopOdie,  section  II., 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  265;  F.  Nork,  Featkalender,  pp.  406  aqq., 
Stuttcart.  1847;  J.  Qrimm.  Deuteche  Mythdoffie,  p.  578 
aqq.,  Qftttingen,  1854;  R.  ChamberB,  Book  of  Daytt  under 
June  24,  2  vols.,  London,  1862-64. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  OF  BEVERLEY:  Bishop  of  Hex- 
ham and  of  York;  d.  at  Beverley  (27  m.  e.s.e.  of 
York)  May  7,  721.  He  was  bom  in  Northumbria 
of  noble  parentage,  studied  at  Canterbury  imder 
Archbishop  Theodore,  and  was  an  inmate  of  Hilda's 
monastery  at  Streanseshalch  (Whitby).  In  687  he 
became  bishop  of  Hexham,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bosa  in  705  was  transferred  to  York.  He  estab- 
lished a  convent  at  Beverley,  and  in  718  gave  up 
his  bishopric  and  retired  thither.  He  was  elo- 
quent, learned,  and  holy,  a  founder  of  schools,  and 
a  famous  teacher.  Bede  was  ordained  by  him  and 
may  have  been  his  scholar.  After  St.  Cuthbert,  he 
was  the  greatest  of  the  North  English  saints  and 
the  miracles  related  of  him  rival  those  of  Cuthbert 
and  Aidan.  Henry  V.  attributed  the  victory  at 
Agincourt  to  his  intercession,  the  battle  being 
fought  on  his  day. 

Bibuoorapht:  Tlie  fundamental  source  is  Bede,  Hiet,  ecd., 
iv.  23.  V.  2-6,  24.  Consult  also:  FaaU  Eboraeeneea,  ed. 
W.  H.  Dixon  and  J.  Raine,  I  84-02,  London,  1883;  J. 
Raine.  The  Hietoriana  of  the  Church  of  York,  i.,  pp.  UL-lx., 
230-348,  511-541  (no.  71  of  RoUa  Seriee,  ib.  1870);  W. 
Bright,  Early  Englieh  Churdi  Hiat.,  pp.  308-300,  Oxford, 
1807;   DNB,  xxix.  436-436;    DCB,  iU.  377-378. 

JOHN,  SAINT,  ORDER  OF  HOSPITALERS  OF: 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  so-called  military 

orders  of  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Miutart  Reugious 

Orders).    They  are  known  by  various  names:  the 

Knights  Hospitalers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  MU- 

ttes  hoapitalis  S.  Joannis  Hterosolymitanif   Johan- 

niiae,  etc.;  later,  from  their  chief  seats,  Knights  of 

Rhodes  and  Knights  of  Malta.    The  origin  of  the 

order  is  obscure,  but  it  was  evidently  based  on  an 

older  foundation,  a  "  hospital  of  Jeru- 

Origin      salem,''  which  seems  to  have  been  an 

and  Devel-  independent  establishment  of  the  citi- 

opment     zens  of  Amalfi.   Previous  to  the  capture 

into  a      of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  (1099) 

Military     the  rector  of  the  hospital  was  a  Brother 

Order.      Gerhard  (or  Gerald;   in  later  time  the 

name  Tunc  or  Tonque  was  added),  who 

enlaiged  the  institution  after  the  city  was  taken 

and  reorganized  it.    With  the  cooperation  of  the 

Crusaders  the  hospital  increased  in  importance,  and 

Gerhard  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  foimder  of 

the  Hospitalers  of  St.  John.    He  was  succeeded  by 

Raymimd  du  Puy,  who  gave  the  brothers  a  rule 

which  was  approved  by  Innocent  II.,  Eugene  III., 
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and  Lliciufl  III.,  and  in  1287-90  William  of  Stefano 
made  the  first  collection  of  statutes;  a  second  was 
made  in  1303  and  these  two  collections  formed  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  ones.  At  first  all  members 
wore  a  black  robe  with  a  cross  of  eight  points  of 
white  Imen  affixed  to  it,  worn  on  the  left  breast. 
In  1259  Alexander  IV.  granted  to  members  of  the 
first  class  a  red  mantle  with  a  white  cross. 

In  hospital  service  the  order  was  most  active; 
its  institutions  were  models  for  the  age,  and  its 
rules  and  regulations  formed  the  patterns  for  the 
other  orders  of  Hospitalers  (q.v.).  The  chief  hos- 
pital at  Jerusalem  was  built  opposite  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  and  was  a  large  structure  with  wide 
colonnades,  in  which  hundreds  of  pilgrims  and  in- 
valids found  welcome  and  assistance.  This  institu- 
tion continued  its  activity  even  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  while  the  order  sup- 
ported hospitals  in  numerous  other  places,  particu- 
larly in  Acre,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Malta.  Skilled 
physicians  were  soon  found  in  the  hospitals,  and 
all  clothing,  food,  wine,  and  other  necessities  for 
the  sick  were  furnished  by  the  various  houses. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  struggle  against  the  in- 
fidels claimed  every  energy,  the  knights  were  re- 
leased from  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  complaints 
were  soon  heard,  especially  in  the  East,  that  in- 
valids were  neglected  by  many  houses.  The  order 
became  more  and  more  knightly,  and  steadily  lost 
its  monastic  character,  whereas  originally  the 
monks  had  almost  outnimibered  the  knights  in  the 
membership  of  the  order.  With  surprising  rapid- 
ity valuable  possessions  and  privileges  were  ac- 
quired both  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Occident.  In 
Palestine  the  castles  of  the  knights  stretched  from 
north  to  south,  especially  along  the  threatened 
frontier  from  Hebron  to  Ascalon,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Tiberias,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Trip- 
oUs  and  Antioch.  The  seat  of  the  grand  master, 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  was  the  citadel  of  Mar- 
gat,  which  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  until 
it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Kalaun  in  1285,  Acre,  the 
last  possession  of  the  knights  in  Palestine,  being 
captured  six  years  later. 

A  scanty  renmant  of  the  order  fled  to  Cyprus, 

where  the  king  provided  them  a  refuge  in  the  city 

of  Limisso.    In  1309,  so  speedy  was  its  revival, 

the  Grand  Master  Foulques  de   Vil- 

The        laret  captured  the  island  of  Rhodes 

Knighti     and  founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted 

in  Rhodes  for  two  centuries,  was  a  bulwark  of 
and  Halta.  Europe  against  the  Turks,  and  only 
fell  through  treachery  in  1522.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  order's  great  prosperity.  Its 
wealth  was  increased  by  the  greater  portion  of  the 
estates  of  the  Knights  Templars  (q.v.)  after  their 
suppression  in  1311,  and  the  income  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  was  at  least  36,000,000  francs  annually, 
eighteen  or  twenty  times  that  of  the  king  of  France. 
The  order  was  divided  into  eight  **  Unguages,'' 
Provence  (always  considered  the  first),  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  England,  Germany,  and  Cas- 
tile. Each  **  language  *'  was  subdivided  into  grand 
priories  and  these  into  conunanderies,  the  latter 
visited  periodically  by  the  grand  prior.  At  the 
head  of  the  entire  order  stood  the  grand  master, 


aided  by  the  chapter-general  which  convened  at 
stated  intervals  and  had  legislative  power. 

After  the  loss  of  Rhodes  the  knights  had  no 
home  until  1530,  when  Charles  V.  gave  them  the 
island  of  Malta  (whence  the  name  ''  Knights  of 
Bialta")i  which  they  defended  courageously  against 
the  Turks.  With  the  grand-mastership  of  Jean  de 
la  Valette  (1557:-68)  the  order  reached  its  climax, 
but  the  Reformation  brought  them  one  disaster 
after  another,  while  internal  dissension  added  to 
the  calamities,  and  the  knights  became  mere  pro- 
tectors of  merchantmen  against  pirates.  Under  the 
Grand  Master  Ferdinand  von  Hompesch,  the  island 
was  betrayed  to  Bonaparte  and  on  Sept.  4,  1800, 
it  was  seized  by  the  English.  The  order  was  sup- 
pressed in  Bavaria  and  Spain,  while  Paul  I.  of 
Russia,  who  had  been  elected  grand  master  in  place 
of  Von  Hompesch,  was  not  recognised  by  the  pope. 
The  Roman  Catholic  renmants  were  collected  under 
the  administration  of  a  grand  master  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  and  who  has  resided  in  Rome 
since  1834. 

In    Prussia   the    commandery   of   Brandenburg 

preserved  its  existence  as  the  Protestant  part  of 

the  order,  although  its  property  was  confiscated 

in  1810  and  it  became  a  meaningless 

Modem  Af-  decoration.    In  1852,  however,  it  was 

filiations,  reorganized  by  Frederick  William  IV., 
and  has  since  been  extremely  active  as 
a  hospital  order.  It  has  founded  some  fifty  hos- 
pitals, including  one  established  at  Beirut  during 
the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  the  Druses  of 
Lebanon  in  1860.  In  the  wars  of  1864,  1866,  and 
1870  the  Hospitalers  gave  invaluable  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  like  manner  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Hospitalers,  called  distinctively  Knights  of 
Malta,  have  revived  the  original  functions  of  the 
order,  at  least  in  Ciermany.  (G.  UHLHORNf.) 

Bibliography:  A  v«ry  complete  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  in  given  by  F.  de  Hellwald,  Bibliographis 
mHKodiqtu  de  Vordr^  .  ,  ,  ds  St,  Jtan  de  JerumUtm, 
Rome,  1885.  The  sources  are  collected  in  Codie$  diplom' 
del  eaero  militare  ordine  Oeroeolimitano,  Lucca,  1738,  and 
in  the  great  work  begun  by  J.  Delaville  de  Roubc,  Corlu- 
laire  gtfiSrdU  de  I'ordre  dee  Koepitaliere  S.  Jean  de  Jerumlem^ 
of  ^H^ch  2  vols,  have  so  far  appeared,  Paris,  1804  tqn., 
with  which  ef.  the  same  author's  De  prima  origine  Aoe- 
pUaUorum  HieroeolymUarum,  Paris,  1885,  and  his  Lee 
Statute  de  I'ordre  .  .  .  ,  in  BMiotkique  de  I'^ooU  dm 
dkortes,  xviiL.  pp.  341-356.  Consult:  R.  Aubert  de  Verto; 
d'Aubeuf,  Hiet.  dee  ^evaliere  Koepitaliere,  Paris,  1720; 
A.  von  Winterfeld,  Oeediiehte  dee  ritterliehen  Ordene  St. 
Johannie  vom  Spital  mu  JerueaUm^  Berlin,  1850;  M.  J.  J. 
a.  Saige,  De  VannhinUi  de  VhdpUal  St,  Jean  de  JerueaUm. 
in  BibUothique  de  Vicole  dee  chartee,  1863.  p.  552;  H.  von 
Ortenburg,  Der  Ritterorden  dee  heilioen  Johanwee  von 
/smtolsm,  Regensburg,  1866;  J.  Wilson,  Coneiee  AceoutU 
of  SL  John'e  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  and  of  the  KniifhU  ^  SL 
John  of  Jeruealem,  London.  1860;  F.  C.  Woodhouse,  The 
MiUtary  Reliffioue  Ordere  of  the  Middle  Agee,  New  York. 
1870:  A.  T.  £>rane.  The  KnighU  of  St.  John,  London,  1881; 
W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  The  Reoulatiane  <if  the  Old  HoepiM  of 
Ike  iCmoUs  of  St.  John  at  VaUtta,  ib.  1882;  G.  Uhlhom, 
in  ZKQ,  vi  (1882).  46;  H.  Pruts,  Kuiturgeediitkie  det 
KreuMsQge,  pp.  235  sqq..  Berlin,  1883;  F.  von  Finck, 
Uebereieht  Hber  die  Oeechukie  dee  ritterliehen  Ordene  SL 
Johannie,  Berlin,  1800;  C.  Herrlich.  Die  Bailey  Branden^ 
Inavh  dee  Johanniterordene,  ib.  1801 :  J.  von  Pflug-Hartung. 
Die  Anfinge  dee  Johanniterordene  in  Deutethland,  ib.  1800; 
Helyot,  Ordree  monaatiquee,  iii.  72  sqq.;  Heimbueher, 
Orden  und  Kongrrgationen;  KL,  vi.  1701-1803;  8.  F.  A. 
Caulfield.  Dawn  of  Chrietianity  in  Modem  Europe  .  .  . 
Knighte  of  the  Hoepital  ....  Loodoo,  1000. 
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JOHN  THE  STEADFAST:  Elector  of  Saxony 
1525-32,  brother  of  Frederick  the  Wise  (q.v.);  b. 
at  Meissen  (15  m.  n.w.  of  Dresden)  June  30,  1468; 
d.  at  Schweinitz  (54  m.  n.e.  of  Merseburg)  Aug. 
16,  1532.  He  received  a  scholarly  education,  was 
trained  in  the  arts  of  knighthood,  and  is  said  to 
have  distinguished  himself  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Turks.  Luther's  writings  soon  won  his  heart, 
and  he  followed  the  development  of  the  reforma- 
tory movement  with  ever  increasing  interest.  It 
was  he  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  elector,  omitted 
to  publish  the  bull  directed  against  Luther.  In  his 
letters  to  his  brother  he  warmly  recommended 
Luther  and  admonished  the  cautious  elector  to 
adopt  more  decidedly  the  reformer's  cause  and  to 
influence  other  princes  in  the  same  direction.  His 
influence  decided  Frederick  to  protect  Luther  in 
the  Wartburg.  During  the  printing  of  his  New 
Testament,  Luther  sent  John  the  single  sheets,  and 
thenceforth  he  read  the  Bible  daily.  In  October, 
1522,  Luther  came  for  the  first  time,  as  it  seems, 
on  his  journey  to  Erfurt  to  the  court  of  Weimar 
and  preached  several  times.  His  sermons  on  the 
limitations  of  secular  authority  caused  John  to  de- 
sire further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  Luther 
published  his  treatise  Von  weUlicher  ObrigkeU,  the 
principles  of  which  John  conscientiously  tried  to 
carry  out  throughout  his  life.  Too  one-sided  em- 
phasis of  these  principles  and  his  anxiety  not  to 
interfere  improperly  in  spiritual  matters,  seem  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  he  tolerated  for  a  long 
time  the  agitation  of  MQnzer  and  Carlstadt.  Sim- 
ilarly he  did  not  interfere  with  the  abolition  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  procession,  and  allowed  the  reading 
of  the  mass  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per after  the  Protestant  fashion. 

When  he  became  sole  ruler,  after  the  death  of 
Frederick  (May  5, 1525),  he  announced  to  the  clergy 
that  in  future  the  pure  word  of  God  should  be 
preached  without  human  addition,  and  that  all 
useless  ceremonies  should  be  abolished.  He  reso- 
lutely refused  an  agreement  with  his  cousin,  George 
of  Saxony,  and  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  openly 
confessed  the  Evangelical  doctrine.  To  be  pre- 
pared against  machinations  of  his  opponents,  a 
treaty  was  ratified  Feb.  27,  1526,  between  him  and 
Philip  of  Hesse,  which  was  soon  joined  by  other 
Evangelical  estates,  so  that  John  became  the  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  party.  As  such  he  appeared  at 
the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1526  (see  Speyer,  Diets  of). 
Difficult  problems  awaited  him  at  home.  Before 
he  had  become  elector,  Nicolaus  Hausman,  preacher 
of  Zwickau,  had  called  his  attention  to  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  Church  and  advised  him  to 
undertake  a  general  visitation,  pointing  to  Luther 
as  the  most  suitable  man  for  that  purpose.  Luther 
now  proposed  to  institute  four  or  five  commissions 
of  visitation  for  the  whole  country,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  demand  of  the  vlsitators  that  the  privilege 
to  install  or  depose  clergymen  should  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  sovereign.  It  was  a  step  in  the 
development  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  secular  ruler  as  the  protector  of  the 
Church. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Luther,  John  reorgan- 
ized the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  checked  the 


greed  of  the  nobility  in  appropriating  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  which  had  become  a  real 
danger  for  the  country.  During  this  constructive 
activity  of  the  elector  the  rumor  spread  of  the 
formation  of  a  league  of  Roman  Catholic  princes 
at  Breslau  (1528)  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical estates  and  the  extirpation  of  the  new  her- 
esy. Otto  von  Pack  reported  to  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  that  he  and  the  elector  were  required  to 
reestablish  the  Roman  religion  in  their  coimtries. 
Both  were  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  re- 
port and  prepared  for  defense  by  trying  to  gain 
new  allies  in  the  north  and  south.  At  tihe  advice 
of  Luther  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Philip,  John 
desisted  from  assuming  the  offensive.  In  full  con- 
fidence of  the  justice  of  his  cause  he  went  again  to 
the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529,  and,  by  openly  avowing 
his  Evangelical  convictions,  incurred  the  enmity 
of  the  majority.  He  defended  the  Evangelical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Recess  of  Speyer  of  1526,  ao- 
conling  to  which  the  privil^e  of  ecclesiastical  ren- 
ovation had  been  granted,  and  protested  against 
the  resolution  of  the  majority,  which  threatened 
the  further  existence  of  the  new  Church.  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  meet  the  efforts  of  the  Stras- 
burg  EvangeUcals  who  tried  to  unite  the  Protes- 
tants on  the  question  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
Luther  dissuaded  him.  His  acceptance  of  the 
Schwabach  Article  (q.v.),  drawn  up  by  Luther, 
showed  his  determination  to  renounce  even  his  league 
with  the  landgrave,  if  the  latter  would  not  separate 
himself  from  the  union  efforts  of  Switzerland  and 
Upper  Germany.  Although  he  had  sustained  many 
an  insult  from  the  emperor,  he  acknowledged  obe- 
dience to  him,  except  where  it  conflicted  with  the 
honor  of  God  and  his  soul's  welfare.  At  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  his  conduct  was  heroic.  He 
firmly  maintained  his  Evangelical  position,  and 
refused  to  forbid  Evangelical  preaching  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  emperor.  The  great  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  final  success  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion are  well  known.  On  his  homeward  journey 
he  learned  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  his  ene- 
mies, but  his  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God 
withheld  him  from  opposing  an  attack  of  his  em- 
peror. After  some  weeks,  however,  he,  as  well  as 
Luther,  was  convinced  by  jurists  that  the  relation 
of  the  emperor  to  the  estates  was  not  strictly  mo- 
narchical, both  parties  being  boimd  by  law  and 
right,  and  that  the  emperor,  in  attacking  the  Evan^ 
gelicals,  acted  not  only  against  God,  but  against 
his  own  imperial  rights;  therefore  a  defense  of  the 
Evangelicals  would  be  justified,  and  in  1531  the 
Protestants  formed  a  defensive  league  imder  the 
leadership  of  John.  On  the  question  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Ferdinand  as  Roman  king,  he  took  a  much 
firmer  stand.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Diet  of 
Augsbui^g  he  had  been  determin^  to  oppose  it  for 
legal  reasons,  and  what  he  heard  later  of  the  prac- 
tises of  the  emperor  and  Ferdinand  confirmed  him 
in  his  opposition.  Luther  advised  him,  though 
hesitatingly,  to  concede  the  election,  but  in  this 
point  John  followed  his  chancellor,  BrQck,  who 
asked  him  to  protest  against  it.  The  elector  was 
declared  disobedient  because  he  did  not  appear 
personally  at  the  election,  and  thus  the  rupture 
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between  him  and  the  emperor  was  decided.  Polit- 
ical condiiioTiE,  however,  forced  the  emperor  again 
lo  approach  the  Evangelical  estates,  and  on  July 
'23.  1532,  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg  (see 
Ndrembero,  Rblioiods  Pbacb  of)  was  ratified. 
John  had  not  the  gifts  of  statesmanship  which  bis 
brother  Frederick  pouessed,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
fearless  courage,  deep  Evangelical  convictions,  and 
unsullied  lite.  (T.  Koum.) 

BiBuaaBAPKT:  Sourou  an;  Spslalin'*  AwtFopAw.  in  J.  B, 
Vencke.  Corujtectut  acript^  rtr.  Qerm-.  ij.  1123  J*Qq..  Lvipalc. 
1718:  C.  E.  FOrsMmun.  VrhntdtnbucA  lur  OtickiMt  da 
KritiuUet  (u  Auoiburo.  2  vols.,  Hollo.  lS33-3£:  Ideoi. 
Arrkip  /Or  dit  aetehiehti  dtr  jKnzUuAn  A«/snnillufn,  I.. 
put  I,  ib.  1833:  idem.  Stvtm  Vrkandadmrh  t\a  Garhuhl* 
dw  .  .  ,  Kirdun^RtfnrmaHan.  vol.  i..  Httmbure,  18*2; 
C.  C.  Nt-udoekar.  A  kUnMQck,  qui  dm  Zeilalltr  dir  Rtfermo- 
litr*.  Nunmberi.  1830-10:  uhI  ihe  vorioua  sdilioos  u[ 
Lulher'i  oorT»ponden«.  C.  A.  H.  BuTFUiudt.  OttchiiAli 
dtr  tHAnvKtH  KirrXen-  unit  ScJiuiFititatiinien,  Lcipaic. 
ISTV:  H.  Bchwvi,  Landgraf  Philipp  von  Haten  \tnd  die 
PaAitAm-HUndtl.  Leipui-.  ISM;  O.  WinckelnuiDn.  Dtr 
K^maikaUitAe  Btr\d  uod  der  Marburger  AetiinnntjHada, 
Stnubm.  1892:  L.  van  Rukc.  Drultdu  OachidHe.  votg. 
iiL-iv,,  Lcipno,  IBM:  Cambridge  Maitn  Hietorv.  a.  233- 
27S,  N«r  York,  IWM;   mad  tbc  lilenlun  under  Litthu; 

JOHn  OP  TEESSALORICA :  Archbishop  of 
ThcBBalonica.  He  was  delegate  of  the  pope  at  the 
sixth  ecumenical  council  (Constantinople,  680).  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  second  synod  held  at  Nicsa 
(Hansi.  xiii.  I&t)  occurs  a  fragment  of  his  dialogue 
between  a  Christian  and  a  pagan,  in  which  image- 
worship  b  justilied.  I  mage- worship,  he  says,  re* 
lales  to  the  saints  and  not  to  the  pictures,  to  God 
as  he  used  to  walk  among  men;  even  the  angels 
hai-e  a  certain  corporeality.  There  has  also  been 
handed  down  a  speech  of  John  entitled  "  On  the 
death  of  the  moat  holy  .  .  .  mother  of  God  and 
*ver  virgin  Mary."  It  is  complete  only  in  an  old 
iSlavonie  transLition  (in  Popov,  BibliograjH^kija 
maUnalj/,  pp.  40-65,  Moscow,  1879);  fragments  of 
the  original  are  in  Tischendorf,  Apocalypstt  apoay- 
phae  (Leipsic,  18G6).  The  speech  follows  closely 
Ibe  De  dormificne  Mariat  of  Pseudo-John  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  him.  There  is  also  extant  a  wri- 
ting entitled  "  On  the  glorious,  victorious  Deme- 
trius" (ASB.,  Oct.,  iv.  104-160)  wWch  bears  the 
name  of  John  of  Theesalonica. 

(N.  BoNWBTSCH.) 

BisuoasAnrr:  Leo  Allaliiu.  Dt  5inn«ar>uin  Kripiu.  pp.  lOS. 

110.  Pwii.  IWH:   M.  Lo  Quicn.  Orieru  Chriilianui.  iL  42, 

3  voIl,  F*iu.  1740;    W.  CtvB.  Striptonm  irrUtiailiatnm 

kiMlana  lUenria,  i,  G97,  Oiford.   1740:    FsbriciuB-Umrleii, 

BMiaOitca  Graeca.    jl    210,    2S0.    28S,    Humbuti.    1807; 

Krumbatrhar,  OatrAichU,  p.  102;    DCB,  iii.  306. 

JOHIf-BOIfTTES:    An  order  of  hermits,  founded 

by  Giovanni  Buono  (b.  al  Mantua  1168:    d.  Oct. 

23,  1240),  who,  after  long  yeurs  as  a  strolling  jon- 

fcleur,  was  converted  in  130S.     Retiring  to  a  lonely 

apot  near  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  di   Budriolo, 

not  far  from  Ccsena,  he  b  Hiid  to  liave  lived  first 

as  an  absolute  hermit,  but  about  1217  began  to 

gather    eompnnions    around    him.     Although    he 

never  took  orders,  and  could  neither  read  nor  writs, 

the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  mortifications  wrought 

marvellous  eonversionH.  both  among  his  immediate 

followers  and  nmong  the  heretical  I^ombanl  Pata- 

irnpM,  many  of  whr)m  lie  restored  to  the  Church. 

'U'ithout  formubting  a  written  rule,  or  even  a  deB- 


nite  mode  of  life,  tor  his  spiritual  children,  com- 
munities of  hermits  are  said  to  have  originated  in 
his  own  lifetime,  located  at  Bertiiioro  (near  Forli). 
Mantua,  Venice,  Bologna,  Parma,  Kerrars,  Pog- 
giolo,  Faenia,  PonceIJa,  and  Rimini.  A  few  years 
before  Buono's  death,  the  John-Bonitea  {Johann- 
honitat,  Jambonitae),  whom  their  founder  had  vested 
with  a  gray  habit,  were  bound  by  Innocent  IV.  to 
the  Augustiniao  rule.  .Alexander  IV,,  by  bull  of 
Aug.  13,  1256,  forced  them  to  enter  his  newly 
founded  order  of  Augustinian  hermit.s,  thus  ter- 
minating their  independent  existence.  The  efforts 
to  canonize  Giovanni  Buono,  originating  chiefly 
from  Mantua  and  liegun  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  resulted  only  in  his  beatifi- 
cation by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1483;  nevertheless,  he  is 
the  chief  patron  of  Mantua,  where  his  remains  have 
repoeed  in  the  church  of  Santa  Agncse  Nuova  since 
1451,  (O.  ZOcKlJtHt.) 

BiBuiooflAPBr;  Tha  Vila  of  cbo  founder,  by  A.  CaJspbm. 

ndlb  oonunenlsty.  ii  in  ASB,  Ort.,  ix.  893-888;    Bdyot, 

Ordret  mcruuti^/uu,  iii,  8  >qn- 

JOHHS,  CLAUDE  HEKlUIin  WALTER;  Church 

of  England;  b.  at  Banwell  (22  m.  s.w.  of  Bath). 
Somersetshire,  Feb.  20,  1857,  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  I^^SO),  and  was 
second  master  successively  at  Horton  College,  Tas- 
mania, in  1S80-84  and  Puston  Grammar  School, 
North  Watshom,  Norfolk,  in  1884-86.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1887  aod  ordained  priest  in  the 
following  year,  and  from  1887  until  1802  was  tutor 
in  St.  Peter's  Training  College  for  Schoolmasters, 
Peterborough,  as  well  as  curate  of  St.  Botolph's. 
Helpston  (1887-88),  and  of  St.  John's,  Peterbor- 
ough (lSSS-91).  Since  1892  he  has  been  rector  of 
St.  Botolph's,  Cambridge.  He  was  also  chaplain 
of  Queen's  CoUege  from  1803  to  1901. and  since  1807 
bos  been  lecturer  in  Assyriology  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  in  King's  College,  London,  since 
1902.  He  has  likewise  been  Edwards  fellow  in 
the  former  university  since  1000,  and  was  honor- 
ary secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Pupil  Teachers' 
Centre  in  1804-1000.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate 
Anglican.  He  has  written  Aaayrian  Deeiii  and  Doc- 
umenU  (3  vols,,  Cambridge,  1808-1002);  ^n  Aa- 
gijrian  Doomsday-Bool:,  or  Libtr  Ceiuntatis  of  the  Dit' 
tritt  round  Harran  (Leipsic,  1001);  The  Oldeat  Cod* 
of  Law»  in  the  World.  PromulgaUrl  by  HammunM 
(Edinburgh,  1903):  and  Bahtjlonian  omf  XuyrMMt 
LoiTJr,  CojUra<U,  and  Letters  (New  York,  1904). 

JOHH S,  JOHII :  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Virginia;  b.  at  New  Castle.  Del,,  July  10,  1796;  d. 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Apr.  5,  1876.  He  studied  at 
Princeton  (B.A.,  1815),  and  subsequently  spent 
two  years  in  the  theological  seminary  there.  In 
both  college  and  seminary  he  was  a  classmate  of 
Charles  Hodge,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lifelong 
intimacy.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1S10,  and 
priest  in  1820.  His  lirat  parish  was  All  Saints, 
Frederick,  Md.,  where  he  remained  till  1829,  when 
he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church.  Baltimore. 
This  charge  he  held  till  he  was  elected  assistant 
bishop  of  Virginiu  in  1842.  He  became  bishop  in 
IH62.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  head  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminniy  of 
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Virginia.    He  wrote  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the 

Right  Rev.  William  Meade  (Baltimore,  1867). 

Bibuoqbapht:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epiaeopaie  in  Ammriea^ 
p.  87.  New  York.  1805. 

JOHHSON,  ELIAS  HENRY:  Baptist;  b.  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1841;  d.  at  Chester,  Pa.,  Mar.  10, 
1906.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  (A.B.,  1862),  and  from  1862  to  1864  con- 
tinued his  studies,  a  part  of  the  time  at  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  After  being  acting  assist- 
ant paymaster  in  the  Ignited  States  Navy  in  1864- 
1866,  he  entered  the  Baptist  ministry  in  the  latter 
year,  holding  a  pastorate  at  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  in 
1866-68.  He  then  reentered  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1871,  spent  two  years  in  travel  in  Europe,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Egypt,  after  which  he  was  pastor  at 
Ballston,  N.  Y.,  from  1873  to  1875  and  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  from  1875  to  1883.  From  the  latter 
year  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Chester, 
Pa.  He  edited  Songe  of  Praise  for  Sunday  Schools 
(Philadelphia,  1882);  Our  Sunday  School  Songs 
(1885);  and  the  hymnal  Sursum  Corda  (1898);  be- 
sides being  associate  editor  of  The  Baptist  Hymnal 
(Philadelphia,  1883).  He  also  wrote  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Ordinances  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Outline  of 
Systematic  Theology  (1892);  Review  of  Ethical  Mon- 
ism (New  York,  1895);  Ezekiel  Oilman  Robinson 
(1896);  Religious  Use  of  Imagination  (1900);  The 
Highest  Life  (1901);  The  Holy  Spirit  Then  and  Now 
(Philadelphia,  1904) ;  and  the  posthumous  Christian 
Agnosticism  as  Related  to  Christian  Knowledge,  ed. 
with  Biographical  Sketch,  H.  C.  Vedder  (1907). 

JOHNSON,  FRANCIS:  English  Separatist;  b.  at 
Richmond  (42  m.  n.w.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  1562; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  Jan.  10,  1618.  He  studied  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (B.  A.,  1581),  and  be- 
came fellow.  In  1589  he  was  expelled  from  the 
university  for  preaching  in  favor  of  Presbyterian 
polity,  went  to  Zealand,  and  became  minister  of 
the  English  Church  at  Middelburg.  In  1591  he 
was  instrumental  in  destroying  the  entire  edition 
of  a  book  by  Barrow  and  Greenwood  (A  Plain 
Refutation  of  A/.  Giffard's  Book  Entitled  "  A  ShoH 
Treatise  against  the  Donatists  of  England  **:  wherein 
is  discovered:  (1)  the  forgery  qf  the  whole  ministry; 
(i)  the  confusion;  (3)  false  worship;  and  (4)  oniir 
christian  disorder  of  those  parish  assemblies  called 
the  Church  of  England;  reprinted  Amsterdam, 
1605),  saving,  however,  two  copies  for  his  own  use, 
and  by  reading  them  was  converted.  In  1592, 
with  Greenwood,  he  organized  a  congregation  in 
London  and  was  imprisoned  in  consequence ;  in 
1597  he  settled  in  Amsterdam  and  became  minister 
of  the  Separatists  living  there;  because  of  disagree- 
ment with  Henry  Ainsworth  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  elders  he  went  to  Emden  about  1612, 
but  later  returned  to  Amsterdam.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral controversial  treatises. 

Biblioorapht:  D.  Neal,  Hiat.  of  the  Puritana,  U.  40-41. 
London.  1822;  B.  Brooke,  Ltvet  of  the  Puritan§,  i.  396- 
397.  ii.  89-90,  ib.  1813;  H.  M.  Dexter.  ConoregaUonaUam 
qf  the  Laat  Three  Hundred  Year$,  New  York.  1880;  W. 
Walker.  Creed$  and  Platforma  of  Conffreffotionaliemt  p.  41. 
n.  4,  New  York.  1893;    DNR  xxx.  9-11. 


JOHNSOH,  FRANKLIN:  Baptist;  b.  at  Frank- 
fdK,  O.,  Nov.  2,  1836.  He  was  educated  at  Col- 
gate University,  but  left  before  taking  his  degree, 
and  at  Colgate  Theological  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1861.  He  held  successive 
pastorates  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Bay  City, 
Mich.  (1862-64),  Lambertville,  N.  J.  (1864-66), 
Passaic,  N.  J.  (1866-72),  and  the  Okl  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1872-88),  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  year  of  study  in  Germany  and 
travel  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  in  1868-69.  He  was 
president  of  Ottawa  University  in  1890-92,  and 
since  the  latter  year  has  been  professor  of  church 
history  and  homiletics  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. In  addition  to  being  associate  editor  of  The 
Watchman  in  1876,  his  writings  include:  The  Gos- 
pel According  to  Matthew,  tcn'M  Notes  (New  York, 
1873);  Moses  and  Israel  (1874);  Heroes  and  Judges 
from  the  Law-Givers  to  the  King  (1875);  The  Dies 
Irae  (Cambridge,  Biass.,  1880);  The  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa  and  the  Stabat  Mater  Speciosa  (Boston, 
1886);  The  New  Psychic  Studies  in  their  Relation 
to  Christian  Thought  (New  York,  1886);  The  Quo- 
tations of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  Considered 
in  the  Light  of  General  Literature  (Philadelphia, 
1896);  The  Home  Missionaries  (Chicago,  1889); 
Have  We  the  Likeness  of  Christ?  (1902);  and  The 
Christian's  Relation  to  Evolution  (1904). 

JOHNSON,  FRBDERICK  FOOTS:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  coadjutor  of  South  Dakota;  b. 
at  Newtown,  Conn.,  Apr.  23,  1866.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1894, 
and  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1897.  After  being  minister  at  Glenwood 
Springs,  Col.,  1896-^7,  and  curate  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Colorado  Springs,  1897-99,  he  was  rector  of  Trinity, 
Redlands,  Cal.,  1899-1904.  He  was  then  diocesan 
missionary  in  Western  Massachusetts  for  a  year, 
and  in  1905  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor  of 
South  Dakota. 

JOHNSON,  GISLE  CHRISTIAN:  Norwegian  the- 
ologian; b.  at  Fredrikshald  (58  m.  s.s.e.  of  Chris- 
tiania)  Sept.  10,  1822;  d.  at  Christiania  July  17, 
1894.  He  was  educated  at  the  cathedral  school 
of  Chnstiansand  and  at  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania, after  which  a  scholarship  enabled  him  to 
travel  and  study  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Erlangen, 
Heidelberg,  TObingen,  and  Paris.  He  returned  to 
Norway  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  was  appointed  lec- 
turer in  theology  at  the  university  two  years  later, 
becoming  professor  in  1860.  He  lectured  on  sys- 
tematic theology,  history  of  doctrine,  theological 
encyclopedia,  and,  after  1877,  on  church  history. 

Johnson  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  life  in  general  as  well  as  on  his  students 
by  his  devotional  lectures  in  Christiania  and  else- 
where. He  spent  many  of  his  vacations  in  travel- 
ing through  the  country  in  search  of  health,  and  in 
these  travels,  which  were  generally  on  foot,  he 
visited  awakened  Christian  laymen.  His  theo- 
logical standpoint  was  strict  orthodoxy  of  the  old 
Lutheran  type,  and  he  worked  for  the  home  mis- 
sions in  Christiania,  the  Norwegian  Luther-founda^ 
tion,  the  students'  home,  and  similar  institutions. 
Despite  his  thorough  learning,  he  was  not  a  pro- 
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lific  Author,  for  hia  rigid  aelf-critieism  m&de  him 
too  timid,  but  when,  in  1857,  the  pietistic  preacher 
G.  A.  L&mmera,  of  Skieu,  left  the  established  Church 
iind  undertook  to  found  a  "  Tree  npostolic  and  Chris- 
tian  congregation,"  aboUahing,  among  other  things, 
infant  baptism,  Johnson  published  hia  NogU  Ord 
<mi  Bamrdaabtn.  He  also  colbborated  with  C.  P. 
Csspari  in  translating  the  Old  Testament  until 
1890,  and  with  F.  W.  Buggo  in  making  a  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  With  Caspari,  furthermore, 
be  edited  Tidukri/l  far  den  evang^iaktulherske  kirke 
I  Nome.  In  1863  he  founded  the  Lutherik  Kirkf- 
tidmdt.  which  he  edited  till  1879,  and  to  which  he 
contributed  many  articles.  In  1878-70  be  pub- 
lished his  Grundrida  af  den  syttemalitkf  Theoloyie. 
while  his  Forelainiitger  over  den  ckristelige  Ethik  and 
Fordatninger  over  Dogmehittorien  appeared  pos- 
thumously in  1896.  J.  BBL«UBii>t. 

JOHRSOn,  HERRICK  :  Preeb>-terian;  b.  at 
Kaughnewaga.  N.  Y..  Sept.  22,  1832.  He  was 
gradual^  at  Hamilton  ('ollcge  in  1857  and  at 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1860.  After  be- 
ing associate  pantor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1880-62,  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  in 
1862-67  and  the  Firat  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1868-73.  He  was  then  professor  of 
homitetics  and  pastoral  theology  in  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary  from  1874  to  ISSO,  after  which  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  until  1SS3.  He  tatight  sacred  rhetoric  and 
pastoral  theology  in  McCormick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  1880-1906.  He  was  president  of  the 
Pr«sbyterian  Board  of  Ministerial  Education  in 
1869-^73  and  of  Ihe  Presbyterian  Boaid  of  Aid  for 
Colleges  and  Academies  in  18A;f-l!H)3,  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  at  Springlietd,  111.,  in  1882, 
and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pub- 
lication In  1868-73,  and  of  two  committees  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  in  1800  and  1900.  In  theolc^  he 
is  a  liberal  conservative,  describing  himself  as  "  a 
thorough  believer  in  both  the  doctrines  and  polity 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  warranted  by  the 
Woiri  of  God  and  represented  in  the  Presbyterian 
ConfeAsion  of  Faith  and  form  of  government."  Ho 
has  written ;  Chrietianity'a  ChaUenge  (Chicago,  1880) : 
Plain  Talk*  about  tilt  Theatre  (1882);  RevivaU,  their 
Plate  attd  Power  (1883);  Prabyterian  Bulwark! 
(Xew  York,  1887);  iVrafti/imnn  Book  of  Form* 
(Philadelphia,  1880);  From  Love  to  PraUt  (1903); 
And  Ideal  Minittry  (1908). 

JOHnSON,  JOSEPH  HORSFALL;  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Los  Angeles;  b.  at  Schenec- 
tady. N.  v.,  June  7,  1847.  He  was  educated  at 
WiUiams  College  (A.B.,  1870)  and  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1873.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year 
and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1874.  He  was 
minister,  curale,  and  lector  of  Holy  Trinity,  High- 
land, N.  Y..  in  1873-79,  and  rector  of  Trinity,  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.,  in  1879-81,  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  V., 
in  1881-86,  and  Christ  Church,  Detroit,  Hich.,  in 
1886-96.  In  the  latter  year  he  waa  oonaeorated 
biabop  of  Los  Angeles, 


JOHIISOIf,  SAMUEL:  1.  First  president  oT 
King's  College,  now  Columbia  University;  b.  at 
Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  14,  1096;  d.  at  Stratford, 
Conn..  Jan.  6.  1772.  Ho  studied  at  Y'ole  College 
(M.A.,  1714),  and  became  a  tutor  there  in  1716,  on 
the  removal  of  the  college  from  Saybrook  to  New 
Haven.  Ho  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congr^O' 
tional  church  at  West  Haven  in  1720.  but  became 
a  convert  to  episcopacy  in  1722,  and  was  reordained 
in  England  in  1723.  On  hi*  return  to  Connecti- 
cut he  was  assigned  to  the  misaion  at  Stratford, 
where  he  remained  till  1754.  Thereupon  he  was 
preaident  of  King's  CoUt^S,  New  York,  till  1763, 
when  he  resigned  this  position  and  returned  to 
Stratford.  In  1764  he  vaa  reappointed  to  his  old 
charge,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  formed 
u  close  friendship  with  Bishop  George  Berkeley  (q.v.) 
during  the  latter's  visit  to  America,  and  scoepbEd 
his  teaching.  For  many  years  his  pen  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  defense  of  episcopacy,  an 
unpopular  cause  in  the  colonies,  and  \an  adoption 
of  it  created  a  profound  sensation.  He  engaged  in 
long  controversies  with  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Thomas 
Foxcroft,  and  John  Graham.  His  principal  works 
are :  A  LeUer/ram  a  Minitter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  hit  IHstenlingPariBhianertliicwVork,  1733); 
A  Second  LeUer  (Boston,  1734);  A  Third  Letter 
(17Z7);  A  System  o/Moraiity{\7W:  3d  ed..  London, 
1754],  which  was  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
under  the  title  Elemenla  PhiloMphiea  (Philadel- 
phia, 1762);  and  An  Englith  and  Hebrew  Grammar 
(London,  1767). 
BiBMoaHAi-Hi:  T.  B.  Chandlrr.  Tht  Lift  af  S.  JohMm  .  .  . 

Firil  Praidmt  .>/  Kingi  CkIUv-.  Neir  York.  ISOS;   W,  B. 

Spncu*.  Annab  of  Ov  Anerimn  Pulsiit.  v.  .'i2-ei.  ib.  18W: 

I,  W.  Riley.  AmrriraH  PhOoieplia:  Uit  Earlu  SchcaU,  pp. 

e3-]M.  Ne>  York.  IfiOT. 

9,  Independent  clergyman  and  reformer;  b.  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1822;  d.  at  North  Andover, 
Mass..  Feb.  19.  1882.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1842  and  from  the  Harvanl  Divinity 
School  in  1846.  He  entered  the  ministry  without 
ordination  and  never  associaled  himself  with  any 
denomination,  though  in  his  views  he  was  doaely 
related  to  the  Unitarians.  His  first  charge  was  the 
Unitarian  Church  at  Dorchester,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year.  From  1851  till  1870  he  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Free  Church  at  Lynn.  He  took  a  prom* 
inent  part  in  the  antisbvery  agitation.  His  prin- 
cipal publications  are:  A  Book  qf  Hymn*  (Boston, 
1846),  in  collaboration  with  Samuel  Longfellow; 
The  Worship  of  Jenit  (1868);  and  Oriental  ReKg- 
iona,  and  their  Rtlation  to  Universal  Rrligion :  In- 
dia (1872),  China  (1877),  Persia  (1885).  Samuel 
Longfellow  collected  hb  Lectures,  Enays,  and  Ser- 
mons (18S3),  to  which  he  prefixed  a  Memoir. 

JOHHSOH,  THOMAS  CARY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Fbhbok  Hill,  Va..  July  10.  1859.  He  waa  edu- 
cated at  Hampden-Sidney  College  (B.A.,  1881),  the 
Univenity  of  Virginia  (1883-84),  Union  Tbeolog- 
ical  Seminary,  Richnmnd.  Va.  (graduated  in  18B7), 
and  the  Yale  Divinity  School  (1887-88).  After 
being  professor  of  Old-  and  New-Testament  exe- 
geois  in  Austin  Theological  School.  Austin,  Tex., 
in  1S8S-00.  and  pastor  elect  of  the  Third  Preeby- 
twitta  Church,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  ISOO-Ol,  he  was 
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appointed  professor  of  the  English  Bible  and  pas- 
toral theology  m  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Riohznond.  In  the  following  year  (1892)  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position  of  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  polity  in  the  same  institution. 
Besides  editing  the  collected  writings  of  Rev.  Prof. 
T.E.Peck  (Richmond,  Va.,  1885-^7), he  has  written: 
The  Ltfe  and  Letters  of  Robert  Lewie  Dabney  (Rich- 
mond, 1893);  Hietory  of  the  Sovihem  PreAyterian 
Church  (New  York,  1894);  John  Calvin  and  the 
Genevan  Reformation  (Richmond,  1900);  Ltfe  and 
Letien  qf  Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer  (1906);  and 
Virginia  Pretkyterianiem  and  Rdigioue  Liberty  in 
Colonud  and  Revclvtumary  Times  (1907). 

JOHNSON,  WH^LIAM  ALLEN:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1833. 
He  was  educated  at  Columbia  (A.B.,  1853)  and  at 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1857.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1857  and  ordained  priest  in  1858.  He  was  min- 
ister and  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y., 
and  of  Christ  Church,  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  from  1857 
to  1862,  after  which  he  was  a  missionary  in  upper 
Michigan  for  two  years  (1862-64).  From  1864  to 
1870  he  was  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  N.  J., 
and  from  1871  to  1883  of  St.  John's,  Salisbury, 
Conn.  From  the  latter  year  imtil  his  retirement 
as  professor  emeritus  in  1900  he  was  connected  with 
the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn., 
where  he  was  succesHively  professor  of  homiletics 
and  Christian  evidences  from  1883  to  1886  and  of 
ecclesiastical  history  from  1887  to  1900. 

JOHNSTON,  HOWARD  AGNEW:  Presbyterian; 
b.  near  Xenia,  O.,  June  29,  1860.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (B.A.,  1882)  and 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1885.  He  was  pastor  succes- 
sively of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincin- 
nati, in  1884-90,  Central  Church,  Des  Moines,  la., 
in  1890-93;  Forty-First  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  in  1893-99;  and  Madison  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York  City,  in  1899-1905. 
In  the  latter  year  he  resigned  to  be  for  a  couple  of 
years  special  representative  of  his  denomination  to 
its  Asiatic  missions,  and  in  1908  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col.  He  has  written  Moeee  and  the  Pentateuch  (Cin- 
cinnati, 1893);  Studies  in  God's  Methods  of  Training 
Workers  (New  York,  1900);  Bible  Criticism  and  the 
Ai>era^e  Man  (Chicago,  1902);  Studies  for  Personal 
Workers  (New  York,  1903);  Scientific  Faith  (Chi- 
cago, 1904);  The  Beatitudes  of  Christ  (1905);  Brief 
Studies  through  the  Bible  (New  York,  1905);  and 
Famine  and  the  Bread  (1908). 

JOHNSTON,  JAMES  STEPTOE:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Western  Texas;  b.  at  Church  Hill, 
Miss.,  June  9,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Oakland 
College,  Miss.,  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  but 
left  in  1861,  before  graduation,  to  enter  the  Con- 
federate Army.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  first  as  a  private  in  the  Eleventh  Mississippi 
Regiment,  and  later  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
Stuart's  cavalry.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868. 


He  soon  turned,  however,  from  the  law  to  the 
Church,  and,  after  pursuing  his  theological  studies 
privately,  was  ordered  deacon  in  1869  and  priested 
two  years  later.  He  was  successively  minister  and 
curate  at  St.  James',  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  in  1870- 
1876,  and  rector  of  the  Chimsh  of  the  Ascension, 
Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  in  1866-^,  and  of  Trinity, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1880-88.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
consecrated  missionary  bishop  of  Western  Texas. 
Within  his  diocese  he  has  enlarged  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
a  girls'  college,  and  has  founded  the  West  Texas 
Mititary  Academy,  both  at  San  Antonio. 

JOKTAN,  jek'ton:  According  to  Gen.  x.  25  sqq. 
a  son  of  Eber,  the  grandson  of  Shem,  brother  of 
Peleg,  and  father  of  thirteen  sons  (twelve  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX).  According  to  this  chapter  the 
Semitic  stock  divided  into  two  branches,  a  northern 
and  a  southern,  long  before  the  migrations  of  the 
Abrahamio  family;  and  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan  point  to  southern  Arabia,  while 
Genesis  is  right  in  distinguishing  between  the 
Joktan  peoples  and  the  later  Ishmaelites.  The  Ara- 
bic ethnographers  make  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  sons  of  l^ahfan  (piire  Arabs)  and  Ishmael- 
ites. The  location  of  the  Joktan  peoples  as  given 
in  Gen.  x.  30  is  disputed.  Mesha  is  placed  by  De- 
litssch  on  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  by  Knobel  about  fifty  miles  southeast  of 
Mecca.  In  the  first  case  Sephar  is  placed  in  the 
Himyaritio  Zaphar  in  Yemen  and  the  "  mountain 
of  the  east "  is  the  range  in  the  east  of  Hadramaut. 
In  the  other  case,  Joktan's  possessions  were  a  tri- 
angle in  southwest  Arabia.  But  neither  situation 
furnishes  good  locations  for  Ophir  (q.v.)  and  Havilah 
(verse  29).    See  Table  of  thb  Nations. 

(E.  Kautzsch.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  oommentaries  on  Geneaia  and  the 
Utemture  under  Tablb  or  Nations;  £.  C.  A.  Riehm, 
HandwOrterhuch  de»  hiblitihtn  AZter<um«,  i>p.  763-764, 
Leipeic  1893;  DB,  ii.  743-744;  BB,  ii.  2564;  JB,  vu.  225. 

JONAH:  Fifth  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  English  version.  He  is  called 
the  son  of  Amittai,  and,  according  to  II  Kings  xiv. 
25,  uttered  a  prophecy  concerning  Jeroboain  II. 
The  book  is  distinguished  from  other  prophetical 
books  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  prophecy,  but 
the  personal  experiences  of  the  man,  in  which  the 
interest  seems  to  center.  To  escape  the  divine 
summons  to  preach  repentance  to  Nineveh,  Jonah 
embarked  from  Joppa  for  Tarshish,  but  during  a 
storm  was,  at  his  own  advice  and  by  the  issue  of  a 
lot,  thrown  overboard,  and  swallowed  by  a  great 
fish  (i.  17).  Three  days  afterward  he  was  thrown 
up  upon  the  land,  and,  after  a  second  summons, 
began  preaching  to  the  Ninevites.  When  both  king 
and  people  began  to  repent,  Jonah  became  indig- 
nant at  the  divine  compassion,  but  was  convinced 
by  God  of  his  foolishness  through  a  gourd  (iv.). 
Many  have  regarded  the  book  as  an  allegory  or  a 
poetic  myth,  while  others  hold  that  it  was  a  national 
prophetic  tradition  designed  to  serve  a  didactic 
aim,  and  contained  some  elements  of  historic  truth. 
Those  who  regard  the  book  as  history  appeal  to  the 
geographical  and  historical  notices  in  the  prophecy; 
for  example,  the  accuracy  of  the  description  of 
Nineveh  and  the  fitness  of  Jonah's  mission  at  that 
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pnrticular  period,  when  Israel  was  coming  into  con- 
tact with  Assyria.  Those  who  deny  the  credibility 
make  much  of  the  abundance  of  the  miraculous, 
especially  of  the  story  of  the  great  fish;  but  this  in- 
cident is  consistent  with  our  Lord's  use  of  it  (Matt, 
xii.  39  sqq.)  to  illustrate  his  own  resurrection  by 
the  use  of  material  gathered  from  folk-lore.  The 
central  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  teach  that  the 
heathen  world  is  called  to  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh 
to  take  its  place  in  his  kingdom  (iv.  10-11). 

That  the  Jonah  of  II  Kings  xiv.  25  has  set  down 
in  this  book  his  experiences  is  nowhere  indicated. 
The  narrative  at  beginning  and  end  is  so  abrupt 
that  it  has  probably  come  out  of  a  cycle  of  narra- 
tives like  those  which  center  about  Elisha;  indeed, 
an  old  Haggadah  calls  Jonah  a  prophet  of  Ehsha's 
school.  There  is  much  difTerenpe  about  the  date. 
Because  of  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  iii.  3b, 
the  book  must  postdate  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (606 
B.C.);  and  linguistic  indications  agree  with  this, 
though  it  should  not  be  brought  below  the  fifth 
pre-Christian  century.  Attempts  to  find  Jahvistic 
and  Elohistic  sources  in  the  book  are  not  a  success. 

(W.  VoLCKt.) 

BmjoaBAPHj:  Commentarieii  are:  Ephraem  Synu,  The 
B€p9ntane9  of  Nineveh,  Eng.  traiul.,  London,  18513;  8. 
MiteheU.  Philftdelpbia,  1875;  M.  Kalisch,  in  Bible  Studie; 
part  iL,  London,  1878  (sives  oonspectus  of  earlier  litera- 
tore);  A.  E.  O'Connor.  Geneva,  1883;  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Biblieal  Studies,  Edinburgh,  1886;  H.  Martin,  Edinburgh, 
1801;  C.  von  OrelU,  Munich.  1806,  Eng.  trand..  New  York, 
1893;  J.  Kennedy.  London,  1805;  W.  Nowack,  Qdttingen, 
1807;  G.  A.  Smith.  Book  of  the  Tveelve,  vol.  ii.,  London. 
1808  (best);  F.  Hitxig.  ed.  H.  Steiner,  Leipfio,  1004; 
E.  B.  Pueey,  Minor  Prophets,  new  Lnue,  London,  1007. 
Special  treatiaet  are:  J.  Friedrichsen,  Ueber§ieht  liber  die 
.  .  .  Aneichten  aber  Jona,  Leipfic,  1841;  W.  Drake.  Notee 
on  Jonah  and  Hoeea,  London,  1853;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Theo- 
logieai  Review.  1877,  pp.  211-210;  K.  VoUers,  in  ZATIV^ 
iii  (1883),  210  nqq..  iv  (1884),  1  sqq.;  W.  B6hme,  in 
ZATW,  Tii  (1887).  224  sqq.  (on  the  literary  compoeition); 
A.  Iferx,  Chreetomathia  Targumica,  pp.  132-130,  Berlin, 
1807  (gives  the  Targum  on  Jonah);  H.  Schmidt,  Jona, 
Bine  Unter»%iehuno  tur  veroUiehenden  Reliffionageechiele, 
Q6tlangen,  1007;  DB,  ii.  744-753;  EB,  U.  2565-2571;  JE, 
vii.  225-230. 

JONAS  OF  BOBBIO :  Hagiographer  of  the  seventh 
century;  d.  after  659.  He  was  a  native  of  Susa 
(the  Roman  Segusio),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cenis 
(about  28  m.  w.  of  Turin).  In  618,  still  quite 
young,  he  entered  the  monastery  at  Bobbio,  and 
was  educated  there.  He  accompanied  Bertulf,  the 
third  abbots  to  Rome  in  627.  Since  he  had  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  EustasiiiA,  abbot  of  Lux- 
euil,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  629,  he  may  have 
gone  to  Gaul  (where  he  remained  permanently)  as 
early  as  628.  While  temporarily  visiting  Bobbio 
at  a  later  time  he  promise^l  to  w^rite  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbian and  his  successors  and  di»ciples,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  between  640  and  643.  About  this 
time  he  was  engaged  with  St.  Amandus  in  trying 
to  convert  the  heathen  Franks  on  the  Scheldt  and 
Scarpe.  While  staying  in  Arras  he  was  induced 
to  write  the  life  of  St.  Veda.stcs.  the  first  Frank- 
tsh  bishop  of  Arras,  and  in  Nov.,  659,  having 
meanwhile  obtained  the  dicrnity  of  abbot,  he  com- 
posed the  life  of  St.  John  of  Reomans.  Of  the  last 
events  of  Jonas'  life  and  of  his  death  nothing  is 
known.  The  Vita  Coluwbanx,  Jonas'  principal  work, 
also,  in  its  second  part,  Eustasius,  Attala, 


Bertulf,  and  Burgundofara  (in  MPL^  Izxxvii. 
1009-46;  of.  Erusch  in  MiUheQungen  dea  IrutiiuU 
far  09terreichi9che  Oeachichtaforachungf  xiv.  386  sqq., 
Innsbruck,  1893;  Eng.  transl.  by  D.  C.  Munro  in 
Translations  and  ReprinU  published  by  the  depart- 
ment of  history  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
ii.  7,  Philadelphia,  1895)  has  established  his  literary 
fame.  In  spite  of  its  silence  on  important  matters 
— like  the  Easter  controversy  and  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  Gaul — notwith- 
standing the  preference  for  marvelous  stories  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  rises  by 
a  certain  historical  sense  above  many  like  works. 
The  language,  too,  is  peculiar  and  novel  (cf .  Kruach, 
435),  and  proves  identity  of  authorship  for  the  Vita 
Columbani  and  the  Vitae  of  Vedastes  and  St.  John 
of  Reomans.  O.  Seebass. 

• 

Bibuoorapht:  Hietoire  Uttiraire  de  la  France,  iii.  604  tqq.; 
Hertel,  in  ZHT,  xxxix.  397  tqq.;  St6ber.  in  SitMuntf 
beridite  der  Wiener  Akademie,  1885.  pp.  319  sqq.;  Knisch, 
in  Mittheitungen  dee  IneHtute  fOr  dMterreiehieehe  Oeeekiehte- 
forachuno,  xiv.  385  tqq.,  and  in  MOH,  Script,  rtr.  Merem., 
iv  (1902),  30  sqq.;  Wattonbach,  DQQ,  i  (1893).  116.  118- 
119.  ii.  503. 

JONAS  OF  ORLEANS:  Bishop  of  Orleans  from 
821  till  his  death  in  844.  He  was  a  native  of 
Aquitania  and  succeeded  Theodulf  (d.  Sept.  18, 
821)  as  bishop  of  Orl^ns.  He  attended  a  synod 
called  at  Paris  by  Louis  the  Pious  in  Nov.,  825, 
to  consider  the  question  of  image-worship,  and 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  lay  the  resolutions  adopted 
before  Pope  Eugenius  II.  He  was  also  prominent 
in  the  synod  at  Paris  in  829,  called  by  the  em- 
peror to  find  remedies  for  abuses  of  the  time.  In 
825  Jonas  had  written  on  the  subject  in  his  />e  tfi- 
8tituiione  laicali,  which  gives  in  three  books  valuable 
descriptions  of  the  prevalent  moral  corruption  and 
uiges  renovation  of  the  churchly  spirit.  Another 
topic  of  the  synod's  discussion,  the  duties  of  secu- 
lar rulers,  had  also  been  anticipated  by  Jonas  in 
828  in  a  little  work  De  instituHone  regia,  which  now 
was  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the  synod. 
Jonas'  remarks  on  the  relation  between  the  spiritual 
and  secular  authorities  are  interesting.  The  latter 
are  dependent  upon  the  former.  The  power  of  the 
keys  has  been  entrusted  to  the  spiritual  office  by 
the  Lord  so  that  even  kings  have  to  submit  to  it. 
Man  can  not  judge  God;  and  therefore  he  can  not 
judge  the  representatives  of  God  (ecclesiastics). 
Louis  again  addressed  himself  to  Jonas  when  the 
energetic  measures  of  Claudius  of  Turin  (q.v.) 
against  image-worship  became  known  in  the  Frank* 
ish  realm;  and  sent  him  an  excerpt  from  the  doc- 
trinal works  of  Claudius  with  the  request  to  refute 
them.  The  death  of  Claudius  induced  Jonas  to 
withhold  his  refutation  at  the  time.  But  about 
842  he  laid  his  work  before  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
son  of  Louis.  Jonas  still  labored  under  the  super- 
stition of  his  time.  He  distinguishes  a  double  ad- 
oration— one  that  is  due  to  God  alone,  and  one  that 
is  addressed  to  the  holy  images;  he  advocates  the 
worship  of  martyrs  and  relics,  believes  in  an  effect- 
ive intercession  of  the  saints  and  the  mother  of 
Gofl,  and  demands  worship  of  the  cross. 

(Albert  FacTBTiDTt.) 
BiBuooBAraT*.  His  works  are  fai  MPL,  evL;  also  partlj  in 

L.  d'Achery.  Sviakginem,  L  SSS-SS,  Sa4-«8flb  PImIi^  16es. 
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Coomilt  Hutoire  litUraire  dm  la  France,  ir.  594-606,  ▼.  20- 
31;  A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  OeedUchte  der  LUerahtr  ds9 
MittOaiUr;  ii.  224-230,  LeipAC,  1880;  Potihast,  Weft- 
wnttr,  p.  682. 

JONAS,  JUSTUS:  German  Reformer,  cloee  friend 
and  associate  of  Luther;  b.  at  Nordhausen  (38  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Erfurt),  Saxony,  June  5, 1493;  d.  in  Eis- 
feld  (40  m.  s.  of  Erfurt),  Saxe-Meiningen,  Oct.  9, 
1655.  His  real  name  was  Jodocus  Koch,  but  he 
adopted  his  father's  Christian  name  as  a  surname 
during  his  university  career.  In  1506  he  matricu- 
lated at  Erfurt,  where  he  entered  into  close  friend- 
ship with  Eobanus  Hess,  whom  he  emulated  in  his 
devotion  to  humanistic  studies  and  the  practise 
of  verse-writing.  Having  chosen  jurispnidenoe  as 
his  special  field,  he  followed  the  celebrated  teacher 
Henning  G5de  to  Wittenberg  in  1511,  but  returned 
about  three  years  later  to  Erfurt,  received  ordina- 
tion, and  became  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Severus  and  professor  in  law  at  the  university.  A 
member  of  the  circle  of  enthusiastic  humanists  who 
acknowledged  Eobanus  as  their  *'  king  "  and  wor- 
shiped Erasmus  as  their  idol,  Jonas  took  advan- 
tage of  a  pilgrimage  made  by  Eobanus  in  1518  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  great  scholar. 
In  the  following  year  he  made  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  Erasmus  conceived  a  liking  for  his  young 
admirer,  and  subsequently  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
vent his  conversion  to  the  party  of  Luther.  Jonas 
in  return  spoke  of  Erasmus  as  his  ''  father  in 
Christ,"  his  instructor  and  guide  in  the  way  of 
right  living. 

In  1519,  while  absent  in  the  Netherlands,  Jonas 
was  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  and  at  the 
same  time  comprehensive  reforms  were  enacted 
whereby  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  together 
with  the  ''  true "  philosophy  and  theology  was 
made  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  On  his  return 
Jonas  began  a  series  of  Bible-readings,  in  the  spirit 
stUl  of  Erasmus  and  not  of  Luther.  His  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  great  Reformer  dates  from  about 
the  time  of  the  Leipsic  Disputation,  shortly  before 
which  event  Luther,  through  Johann  Lang,  offered 
his  friendship  to  Jonas;  the  latter 's  first  letter 
bears  the  date  of  June,  1520.  Upon  the  death 
of  Henning  Gdde  at  Wittenberg  in  Jan.,  1521, 
Spalatin  recommended  Jonas  as  his  successor.  The 
elector  offered  the  vacant  professorship  to  Mutianus, 
who  declined,  and  likewise  reconmiended  Jonas. 
The  latter  received  the  appointment  at  Worms, 
whither  he  had  accompanied  Luther.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  he  removed  to  Wittenberg,  and, 
embracing  with  enthusiasm  the  doctrines  of  the  the- 
ologians there,  devoted  himself  to  an  active  cham- 
pionship of  the  Protestant  cause.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  transfer  to 
the  theological  faculty,  in  order  more  freely  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  religious  propaganda. 

In  the  controversies  concerning  the  reform  of 
worship  at  the  court  church  during  Luther's  so- 
journ at  the  Wartburg,  Jonas  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  Protestant  innovations.  From 
1523  to  1533  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  faculty 
and  delivered  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New  Testar 
ments,  but  gradually  his  professional  duties  were 
abandoned  for  literary  labors  in  the  great  cause 


For  Luther  he  carried  on  a  polemic  against  Johan- 
nes Faber  over  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (1523)  and 
later  came  into  conflict  with  his  fellow  student  at 
Erfurt,  Geoig  Witzel.  His  gifts  revealed  them- 
selves, especially,  however,  in  his  translations  from 
the  works  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  from  Ger- 
man into  Latin  and  vice  versa,  gifts  of  which  the 
two  men  gladly  availed  themselves,  allowing  him 
full  liberty  in  the  handling  of  their  writings;  among 
such  translations  were  the  German  versions  of 
Luther's  De  servo  arbitrio  and  Melanchthon's  Loci. 
At  the  same  time  Jonas  played  an  active  part  in 
the  great  events  of  the  Reformation,  such  as  the 
Marburg  Conference  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  In 
1532  be  became  adviser  to  the  three  Anhalt  prin- 
cipalities and  in  1538  drew  up  a  set  of  church 
ordinances  for  the  city  of  Zerbst.  Preeminent,  how- 
ever, were  his  services  as  visitator  during  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Protestant  faith  into  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  and  as  author  of  the  new  church  ordi- 
nances there  enacted.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformation  in  Halle  he  also  played  a  leading  part. 
In  1541,  while  passing  through  that  city,  he  was 
invited  by  some  of  the  councilors  to  remain  with 
them  for  some  time  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Gospel.  Jonas  began  his  work  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  elector  of  Saxony  who  made  use  of  his 
long  n^lected  power  as  burgrave  of  Halle  to 
further  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  faith  in 
that  town.  In  1541-42  the  new  ritual  was  intro- 
duced into  the  various  churches,  and  in  the  summer 
of  the  latter  year  Jonas  was  made  superintendent. 
In  1543  he  drew  up  the  church  ordinances  for  the 
town.  With  the  aid  of  the  Wittenbei^g  jurist 
Kilian  Goldstein,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Halle 
as  syndic,  Jonas  carried  on  the  organization  of  the 
Protestant  Church  with  a  resolute  energy  that  left 
him  little  time  for  literary  labors.  In  1546  he  ac- 
companied Luther  on  his  last  journey  to  Eisleben, 
stood  beside  his  death-bed,  and  delivered  his  fu- 
neral oration.  Their  friendship  had  never  known 
any  interruption  and  the  **  Table  Talk  "  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  Reformer  testify  to  the  intimate 
relations  that  prevailed  between  the  two. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Schmalkald  War,  Jonas 
vigoroasly  assailed  the  emperor  and  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  on  the  capture  of  Halle  by  the  latter 
in  November,  1546,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  He 
returned  in  January,  1547,  and  made  use  of  the 
situation  to  drive  the  monks  and  nuns  from  the 
city  and  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  Roman  practise 
in  the  church  system.  But  Halle  fell  a  second 
time  into  the  hands  of  Maurice,  and  Jonas  was  once 
more  a  fugitive.  His  exile  seems  to  have  aged  him 
rapidly  and  to  have  weakened  his  powers,  but 
he  longed  nevertheless  for  active  employment. 
Through  petitions  and  the  intercession  of  others  he 
sought  to  appease  the  anger  of  Maurice,  but  it  was 
not  until  1548  and  after  a  humiliating  submission 
that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Halle.  There, 
however,  disappointment  awaited  him;  the  town 
council,  reluctant  to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs  a 
weak  old  man  who  numbered  among  his  opponents 
the  powerful  elector  and  the  new  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  declined  to  restore  him  to  his  pulpit 
and  restricted  him  to  a  lectureship  in  Latin.    In 
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1550  he  became  court  preacher  at  Coburg.  His 
friendship  with  Melanchthon  had  cooled  and  on 
the  subject  of  the  Interim  Jonas  appears  as  his  op- 
ponent. Melanchthon,  in  return,  spoke  of  him  as 
an  old  man  unfit  for  the  performance  of  active  pas- 
toral duties.  After  a  short  activity  in  Regensburg, 
in  1553  JoDas  became  superintendent  at  Eisfeid, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  occupied  partially, 
with  his  old  labors  as  a  translator.  The  picture  of 
a  sealous  champion  of  the  Reformation,  devoting 
his  great  gifts  and  capacity  for  effort  to  the  cause 
of  the  faith,  is  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  unspar- 
ing wrath  of  his  polemic  and  an  avarice  that  was 
notorious.  (G.  Kawbrau.) 

BnuooBArsr:  Hb  letters  were  published  by  Q.  Kawerau, 
2  Tols.,  Halle,  1884-^85;  additions  have  been  made.  e.g., 
by  C.  A.  H.  Burkhardt,  in  ZeUaehriftfOr  kirdUiehe  Witaen- 
•ekafl  und  LtUn,  1880.  pp.  430  sqq.  His  Uf e  has  been 
written  by  L.  Reinhard,  AltenbixTK.  1731;  Q.  C.  Knapp. 
HaUe.  1817;  H.  G.  Hasse.  Leipeic,  1862;  T.  Pressel. 
Elbwfeki,  1802;  while  the  FenUeknft  of  his  four  hundredth 
anmrersary  was  edited  by  K.  Meyer.  Nordhausen.  1803. 
Different  phases  of  his  life  are  treated  in:  W.  Besto, 
Kana^ndner  der  lutKeriadten  Kirdte  de»  ReformaHoni- 
ZaUaUmra,  i.  140  sqq..  Leipaic,  1866;  K.  Krause.  H.  E. 
Hmmu,  Tol.  i..  Qotha.  1870;  F.  Kropatsohek.  J.  Ddlath 
OMS  FMkirtK  Oreifswald.  1808;  Q.  Bauch.  Die  BinfUhrung 
dmt  m«lancAAoniscA«n  DAlaimaiiimian,  Breslau.  1000.  Con- 
sult also  the  literature  on  Luther  and  on  the  Reformation. 

JONCOURT,  jdn^cOr',  PIERRE  DE:  French 
Protestant;  b.  at  Clermont-en-Beauvoisis  (16  m. 
s.8.e.  of  Beauvais)  c.  1650 ;  d.  at  The  Hague  1715. 
In  1678  he  went  from  France  to  Holland  and  be- 
came pastor  at  Middelburg.  In  1686  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Walloon  Synod  of  Rotterdam.  He 
was  pastor  at  The  Hague  from  1699  till  his  death. 
His  most  important  work  is  Entretiens  aur  lea  dif- 
firenUa  mUhodea  d'expliguer  V Venture  (Amsterdam, 
1707),  in  which  he  violently  attacked  the  all^or- 
ical  interpretation,  which  Cocceius  had  carried  to 
its  extreme  limits.  In  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy Joncourt  said  certain  things  about  Coc- 
ceius which  the  Synod  of  Nimeguen  compelled  him 
to  retract  in  1706. 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  Haag.  HUt.  dea  dogmeM,  Paris,  1862; 
Liehtenbener.  BSR,  vii.  427-428. 

JOHBS,  JENKmS  LLOYD:  Independent;  b.  at 
LlandyssU  (44  m.  n.w.  of  Swansea),  Cardiganshire, 
Wales,  Nov.  14,  1843.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  childhood  and  was  a  farm  hand  until  the 
age  of  nineteen.  He  served  in  the  Union  Army  for 
three  years,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  entered  Meadville  Theological  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1870.  He  then  entered 
the  Unitarian  ministry  and  was  pastor  of  All  Souls' 
Unitarian  Church,  Jaynesville,  Wis.,  until  1879, 
being  at  the  same  time  secretary  of  the  Western 
Unitarian  Conference.  He  also  organized  the 
Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  of  which 
he  WAS  secretary  for  fourteen  years.  After  leaving 
Jaynesville  for  Chicago  he  organized  All  Souls' 
Church,  of  which  he  has  been  pastor  since  1882. 
In  1894  this  society  formally  withdrew  from  all  de- 
nominational affiliations  to  emphasize  its  inde- 
pendency. In  1894  he  was  onn  of  the  founders  of 
the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  (^hicago  Exposition,  and  was  sec- 
retary of  the  meetings  of  that  congress,  while  as 
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early  as  1878  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
Unity,  which  he  has  edited  since  1879  and  which 
is  now  the  organ  of  the  Congress  of  Religion  move- 
ment. He  likewise  established  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Center,  of  which  he  is  now  superintendent,  as 
well  as  the  Chicago  Browning  Society,  and  has  been 
first  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Conference  of 
Charities,  lecturer  in  English  in  the  imiversity  ex- 
tension course  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
president  of  the  Tower  Hill  Summer  School  of  Lit- 
erature and  Religion.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Chicago, 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  all  movements  for 
the  advancement  of  civil  service,  independency  in 
politics,  and  similar  aims.  In  theology  he  was  a 
member  of  the  radical  wing  of  the  Unitarians  and 
sympathized  and  cooperated  with  the  Free  Re- 
ligious Association  and  kindred  organizations.  He 
has  now,  however,  renounced  all  vestiges  of  de- 
nominationalism.  He  has  written:  The  Faith  that 
makea  Faithful  (Chicago,  1886;  in  collaboration 
with  W.  C.  Gannett);  Practical  Piety  (1890);  Word 
qf  the  Spiril  (1897) ;  BiU  of  Waynde  Ooapel  (2  vols., 
New  York,  1899-1901);  and  Nuggeta  from  a  Weiah 
Mine  (Chicago,  1902). 

JONES,  JEREMIAH:  Welsh  BibUcal  critic  and 
Independent  minister;  b.  in  Wales  1693;  d.  there 
1724.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Jones  (1628- 
1697,  see  Jones,  Samuel,  1)  and  was  educated  by  his 
uncle,  Samuel  Jones  (1680-1719;  see  Jones,  Sam- 
uel, 2),  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.  Among 
his  colleagues  in  his  uncle's  academy  were  Joseph 
Butler  and  Thomas  Seeker,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  After  serving  Independent  con- 
gregations at  Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire, 
and  Cold  Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Independent  church  at  Nailsworth,  in 
the  parish  of  Avening,  Gloucestershire,  in  1719,  and 
in  the  same  year  took  charge  of  his  deceased  uncle's 
pupils.  Jones  is  remembered  for  his  admirable 
New  and  Fxdl  Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Au- 
thority qf  the  New  Testament  (3  vols.,  London,  1726- 
1727;  reprinted,  3  vob.,  Oxford,  1798,  again  1827). 
He  also  published  A  Vindication  qf  the  Former  Part 
qf  St,  Matthew^a  Goapd  from  Mr.  Whiaton^a  Charge 
of  Dialocationa  (London,  1719;  reprinted,  Salop, 
1721,  Oxford,  1803). 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  J(oulininl.  in  OmUUman*§  MoQoaii^  Znam, 
1803;  DNB,  tool  121-122. 


JONES,  RUFUS  MATTHEW:  Friend;  b.  at 
South  China,  Me.,  Jan.  25,  1863.  He  was  educated 
at  Haverford  College,  Havcrford,  Pa.  (A.B..  1886), 
Heidelberg  University  (1887),  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (1893-95),  and  was  principal  oif 
Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vassalboro,  Me.,  from  1889- 
1893.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Haverford  College,  and  has  also  been 
editor  of  The  American  Friend  since  the  same  year. 
He  has  been  a  trustee  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  since 
1896  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  In  addition  to  editing  George  Fox: 
An  Autobiography  (Philadelphia,  1903)  and  Social 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  (1904),  he  has  written 
Life  of  Eli  and  Syba  Jonea  (Philadelphia,  1889); 
Practical  Chriatianity  (1899);    A   Dynamic  Faith 
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(London,     1900);      and     A     Bo. 
Memory  {PhUarfclphio.  1902). 

JOnES,  SAMUEL:  1.  One  of  the  foundere  of 
Welah  noncontormity;  b.  near  Chirk  Cantic,  Den- 
bighshire, Wales,  1628;  d.  at  Llangynwyd  (15  m. 
w.n.w.  of  CardilT),  Glaffloi^anahire.  Sept.  7.  IB97. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1652;  M.A.,  1664), 
first  at  Merton  College,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
in  1048  for  refusing  to  submit  to  the  parliamentary 
txtard  of  visitors,  and  afterward  at  Jesus  College, 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1652  and  burear  in 
1655.  In  1657  he  was  ^ven  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion and  inducted  to  the  living  of  Llangynwyd. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662 
he  was  ejected  from  his  living  and  siibaequently 
imprisoned,  but  in  1672  he  was  licensed  to  preaeh 
in  (our  private  houses  besides  his  own.  About  this 
time  he  established  in  his  farmhouse  the  first  noH' 
confonning  theological  academy  in  Wales.  In  1689 
Jones'  school  was  selected  a-t  one  of  the  places  for 
the  education  of  the  exhibitioners  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian board.  To  thin  institulion  the  present  Car- 
marthen Presbyterian  College  traces  its  origin. 
Jones  is  described  by  Calamy  as  "  o  great  philoso- 
pher, a  con.siderable  master  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  and  a  pretty  good  Orientalist,"  He  was 
also  a  poet  of  some  reputation. 

BiBLioaBAPHV:  Samuel  PBlmcr.  Nnnam/armiilt'  Memariat. 
a.  02*.  London.  177S:  T.  Rm*.  Hiil  of  PrmeHml  ATonnm- 
/<r<ni(v  in  ICaJci.  pp.  103.  177,  230-242,  ib.,  1S83:  DNB. 

III.  leo-isi. 

8.  Non-conformist  tutor  in  England;  b.,  probably 
in  Pennsylvania,  c.  16S0;  d.  in  England  171tl.  He 
was  the  son  of  one  Mulachi  Jone«,  a  Welah  preacher 
who  had  emigrated  to  America.  He  studied  under 
private  tutors  in  England  and  in  1706  entered  the 
University  of  Leyden,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Herman  Witsius  and  Jacob  Perizonius.  A  few 
years  lii.t«r  be  opened  an  academy  at  Gloucester, 
which  in  1712  he  removed  to  Tewkesbury.  By 
this  time  his  school  had  attained  considerable  re- 
pute and  numbered  among  its  pupils  Joseph  But- 
ler, Samuel  Chandler,  and  Thomas  Seeker.  It  was 
from  here  that  Butler  carried  on  his  anociymous 
GorrcKpondence  with  Samuel  Clarke  (1675-1720). 
In  1714  the  Presbyterian  board  began  to  send  pupils 
to  Jones.  With  the  exception  of  two  Latin  dispu- 
tations (Leyden,  1708)  Jones  published  nothing. 
A  manuscript  copy  of  his  Latin  lectures  on  Jewish 
antiquities  has  been  pre.vrved.  Samuel  Clarke 
gave  various  transcripts  of  Jones'  lectures  to  Philip 
Doddridge,  for  use  in  his  academy. 
BiBuoasAPHv:  Watur  Wiiun,  in  Manthlu  Repotibiru.  1S09. 

pp.  051-652;    DSB.  xsi.   101   (wbero  other  nolicei.  bto 

imlicatod). 

JOKES,  SAMUEL  PORTER:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South;  b.  in  Chambers  County,  Ala,, 
Oct.  16,  1847;  d.  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Oct.  15, 
1900.  He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  in 
boarding-schools,  and,  after  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  in  the  Civil  War.  was  admitted  to 
the  Georgia  bar  in  ISGO.  He  became  addicted  to 
liquor,  however,  and  his  career  as  a  lawyer  was  se- 
riously affected.  He  was  converted  in  1872  and 
was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  the  same  year.     He 


held  various  pastorates  from  1872  to  1880,  after 
which  he  was  agent  of  the  North  Georgia  Orphan- 
age (1880-92).  Frotn  that  time  until  his  death  be 
was  extremely  active  as  a  revivalist  and  advocate 
of  total  abstinence,  and  became  one  of  the  best- 
known  Evangelists  in  the  United  States,  attracting 
popular  attention  by  bis  unconventional  addressee, 
which  abounded  with  witty  and  pregnant  sayings. 
He  wrote:  Strmona  and  SayXTiga  (Nashville,  Tenn., 
1883);  MiistcHaHSenes (Cincinnati, O.,  1886);  Oui( 
yoar  Meanness  11886);  Sam  Jones' Oum  Book  (1687); 
St.  [Louis  Stries  (1890);  and  ThumterboUs  (imS). 

JONES,  WILLIAM,  OF  HA YLAIID:  English  theo- 
IcKion;  b.  at  Lowick  (19  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton), 
Nortbamptonsbirc.  July  30.  1726;  d.  at  Nayland 
(14  m.  S.S.W.  of  Ipswich),  Suffolk.  Jon.  6,  1800.  He 
studied  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  University  Col- 
I^  Oxford  {B.A.,  1749).  Here,  largely  through 
the  influence  of  his  friend.  George  Home,  he  adopted 
the  views  of  John  Hutchinson  (q.v.).  After  his 
graduation  be  was  curate  for  a  number  of  years,  first 
at  Fined  on,  afterward  at  Wadenhoe,  Northamp- 
tonshire. In  17&1  he  was  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Bethcrsden,  and  in  1765  to  the  rectory  of 
Pluckley.  both  in  Kent.  On  June  22,  1775,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1777  he 
obtained  the  [wrpctual  curacy  of  Nayland,  Suf- 
folk, and  exchanged  Pluckley  for  Paaton,  North- 
amptonshire. Thenceforth  he  resided  at  Noylaiid 
and  cnme  lo  be  known  as  Jones  of  Nayhind,  In 
1788  he  became  chaplain  to  George  Home  (bishop 
of  Nom-icb),  He  was  the  originator,  though  not 
the  editor,  of  the  British  Critic,  a  theological  quae^ 
terly,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in  Lon- 
don in  May,  1793.  In  1798  he  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Moore  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Hollingboume,  Kent.  Jones  was  a  man  of  vast 
learning  and  sound  piety,  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  churchmen  of  his  time.  The  school  repre- 
sented by  him  is  regarded  as  forming  a  link  between 
the  non-jurors  and  the  Oxford  school.  His  works, 
some  forty  in  number,  are  written  from  the  Hiitch- 
insonian  point  of  view.  The  best-known  are:  The 
Catholic  DactHne  of  the  Trinity  (Oxford,  1766;  ed. 
J.  L.  F.  Russell.  London.  1866;  published  by 
S.P.C.K.,  1899);  An  Essay  on  the  First  Prinriple4 
of  Natural  Philosophy  (Oxford.  1762);  Physiolog- 
ical Disquisitions  (London.  1781);  Ltctures  on  the 
Fuiuratii'e  Language  of  the  Holy  Scripture  (1786; 
new  ed.,  186.1):  An  Essay  on  the  Church  0787 :  new 
cd.,  1863);  and  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  George  Home 
(1795).  William  Stevens  collected  and  edited  his 
Works  (12  vols..  1801;  reprinted  in  G  voK,  1810). 
Some  of  bis  tracts  were  reprinted  under  the  title. 
Tracts  on  the  Church  (Oxford  and  London,  1850). 
BiBi.icKis.iPnT:  W.  SMvenih  A  Short  Arcaant  aj  Ihe  Lifr  and 
WTHiagi  nf  William  Jov.  London.  1801;  Juhn  Hun). 
Hitt.  nf  Religioia  Tlwuvhi  {n  Efigland,  m,  S0B-31S.  ib. 
1873;  L.  Stophen.  Hit.  of  EiielM  ThoucM  in  Ihr  tSlk 
CinAirv,  viii.  18-20,  xii.  SB.  2vdIs..  NewYork.  iB81:  J.  H. 
Overton,  Tha  Church  in  Enffiand,  ii.  258.  290-291,  London, 
1897:  J.  H.  Ororton  and  F.  Rflton,  TKi  EaolLUi  Ch«rrh 
inii-ISOO).  pp,  20a-!0T  et  paadin,  ib,  1006:  DNB.  xxi. 
177-178. 

JOHES,  WILLIAM  BASIL:  Bishopof  St.  Davida; 

b.  at  Cheltenham  Jan.  2,  1&22:  d.  at  Abergwili  (2 
in.  n.e.  of  Carmarthen),  Wales,  Jan.  14,  1897.  From 
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Ihe  Shrewsbury  School,  whcm  he  spent  aeven  years, 
be  passed  U,  the  University  of  Oxford  (B.A.,  1844; 
M.A.,  1847).  He  was  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
1840-45,  fellow  of  Queen's  Collie,  1848-51,  feUow 
of  University  College  1851-57.  tutor  1854-58.  lec- 
turer on  modem  hislory  1858-65,  and  select  preacher 
18ri0-62,  l86fi-67.  187&-78.  as  also  select  preacher 
at  Cambridge  in  1K81.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Cambrian  Archeologlcal 
Aaaociation  in  1846—17,  (vas  one  of  its  general  sec- 
retaries, 184S-~51 ,  and  joint  editor  for  the  association 
in  1851.  At  Oxford  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  William  Thompson,  afterward  archbishop 
of  York,  through  whom  he  received  many  prefer- 
ments. He  was  examining  chaplain  to  Thompson 
1861-74,  prebendary  of  York  Minster  1863-74, 
perpetual  curate  of  Haxby  1863-66,  vicar  of  Biah- 
opthorpe  1865-74,  archdeacon  of  York  1867-74, 
rural  dean  of  BLshopthorpe  1860-74,  chancellor  of 
York  1871-74  and  canon  residentiary  ot  York 
1873-74.  He  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  St.  David's 
in  1874.  He  was  remarkably  successful  in  advan- 
cing the  work  oC  education  and 


His  more  important  works  are:  Vealige*  qf  the 
Gael  in  Guiynedd  (London,  1861);  The  Hittory  anil 
Atavjuilie^  of  Rl.  Daeid'a  (4  parts,  1852-57),  in 
collaboration  with  E.  A.  Freeman:  The  New 
Tetlamrnl  lUiMrateii  with  a  Plain  KxjJarutlary 
Commejiiary  /or  Private  Reading  {2  vols.,  1865), 
in  collaboration  with  Archdeacon  Churton;  The 
Ptaee  of  God:  Sermom  on  the  fUcondtiatiim  o/  God 
aiwf  AfoR  (1869);  aad  Ordinalion  Addre*ttg  (Oidord, 
1900),  with  a  preface  by  Gr^ory  Smith. 
BlHLKHiatnir:  I.  G,  Smith.  Halu  Onw,  P.  AT,  London.  1*00; 

t/.\li,  lupplrnHnl.  iii.  47-«e.  whan  referenu  lo  KatUnd 

JORAM  (JEHORAH;  the  two  forms  are  used 
interchangeably  In  (he  sources): 

1.  Fifth  king  of  Judah.  son  and  successor  of  Je- 
hoahaphat.  Hia  dates  according  to  the  old  chron- 
ology are  802-885  B.C.:  according  to  Kamphausen, 
851-844  B.C.:  according  to  Dunckcr,  848-844  B.C.; 
according  to  Curtis  (OB,  i.  401).  851-S43  B.C.  The 
Chronicler  {II  Chron.  xxi.  2-4)  reports  that  on 
Joram's  accession  he  put  hia  brothers  to  death. 
No  notice  of  this  occurs  in  Kings,  but  the  fact  is 
not  improbable  since  he  had  married  Athaliah, 
dau|>hier  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  of  Israel,  where  as- 
MSiinalion  was  not  uncommon.  Moreover,  Atha- 
liafa's  usurpation  of  the  kingdom  through  assassina- 
tioD  (see  Joabh),  together  with  her  known  influence 
over  her  husband,  increases  the  probability.  The 
notable  event  of  Joram's  reign  was  the  revolt  of 
Edom  and  his  narrow  escape  from  capture  wlien  he 
was  trying  to  reduce  the  Edomites  to  subjection. 
The  revolt  of  Edom  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  prior 
revolt  of  the  Moabiies  from  the  northern  kingdom 
(see  2,  below).  The  indications  of  a  general  revolt 
are  increased  by  the  Chronicler's  narrative  coDoem- 
inc  a  body  of  Arabs  and  Philistines  who  sacked 
Joram's  palace  and  carried  off  all  his  sons  but  one. 
The  Chronicler  attributes  hia  dealh  lo  a  loathsome 
disease  (probably  Ihe  same  as  thiit  described  in 
AeU  xii.  23),  ami  iiwterls  ihat  hix  burial  was  dis- 
hoBonble  (but  cl.  11  Kings  viii.  24). 


3.  Ninth  king  of  Israel,  second  son  of  Ahab  and 
successor  to  bis  brother  Ahasiah.  His  dates,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  chronology  are  896-884  a.c: 
according  to  Kamphausen,  854-843  B.C.;  accord- 
ing to  Duncker,  861-843  B.C.;  according  to  Curtis, 
852-842  B.C.  One  of  the  evenU  of  his  reign  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt,  in  company  with  Jeboaha- 
phat  of  Judah,  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  Uoabites 
who,  according  to  the  Moabite  stone  (q.v.),  had  re- 
volted from  his  brother.  The  army  arrived  before 
the  fortress  of  Kir-hareseth  and  besieged  it;  and 
in  the  straits  of  th«  siege  the  "  king  of  Moab  "  sao- 
rificed  his  son  on  the  wall  in  sight  of  the  bcsief^rs. 
This  act  dismayed  the  allies  and  they  withdrew. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  "  great  wrath  "  of 
II  Kings  iii.  24  (R.  V.,  margin)  indicates  a  pestilence 
which  attacked  Israel  and  was  attributed  to  the 
offended  deity.  A  second  event  was  the  attempt 
to  recover  Ramoth-gitead  from  the  Aranieans,  in 
which  Joram  wax  assisted  by  Ahaziah  of  Judah.  He 
was  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Jeireel,  near 
which  he  fell  at  the  hands  of  Jehu.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  events  of  II  Kings  iv.-viii. 
15  belong  to  Joram's  reign,  as  the  king  of  Israel  of 
that  narrative  is  not  named.  It  is  clear  from 
II  Kings  ix.  22  and  x.  18-27  that  the  Baal  cult 
had  flourished  in  Joram's  reign,  while  II  Kings  iii. 
13-14  is  emphatic  as  to  the  continuing  influence  of 
Jeiebel. 

BlBUo']R«I'ItT:  Tbs  Bournafor  1  sn:  1  Kings  ixil.  GO:  II 
Kings  flii.  I6-Z<.  M;  11  Chron.  »ti.:  und  (ot  2  <ur:  11 
Kino  i-  17.  iii..  viii,  38-ii.  M.  'Hii!  liurature  i*  Kivrn 
undar  AniB.  Consult  kIki:  C.  F.  Dunwy,  Unlet  on  M* 
ffabrtv  rm  kT  .  ■  .  Kingi,  Oiford.  1903:  DB.  li.  iSt- 
GeO:    BS.  U.  23G&-23G3. 

JOHDAK.    See  Palestine. 

JORDAR,  HERHARR  SIEGFRIED  ARHOLD: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Sandau-an-der-Elbe  (35 
m.  n.w.  of  Brandenburg)  July  30,  1878.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Erlangen  (1896-07) 
and  Greifswald  (1S97-99;  lie.  theol.,  1902),  and 
after  being  a  private  tutor  in  DeyelsdoK,  Pomer- 
ania,  from  1899  to  1903.  was  connected  with  the 
cathedral-chapter  of  Berlin  in  1003-04.  Since  the 
latter  year  he  has  been  prival-docent  for  New-Tes- 
tament ex^esis  and  church  history  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Greifswald.  He  has  written:  Die  Theohgie 
iter  neuentdecicten  Prediglen  f/owatiam  (Leipaic, 
1902);  Rhylhmisehe  Prota  in  der  aUchrwUiehen 
laleiniichen  LiUtxttur  (1905);  and  RhylhmtKhe  Pro- 
Botexte  aua  der  aUeHen  Christenheit  (1005). 

JORDARIS  (originally  perhapti  Jomandea):  The 
first  and  only  Gothic  historian  whose  works  are 
extant;  d.  c.  560.  He  dwccnded  from  a  noble 
family  related  to  the  royal  family  of  the  AmaU. 
His  grundfather  had  been  notary  of  the  Alanic  King 
Candac  in  Hoesia.  Jordanis  was  also  notary  until 
his  conversion,  which  probably  implies  that  be  as- 
sumed an  ecclesiastical  position.  He  was  probably 
bishop  of  Croton,  in  any  case  not  an  Arian,  but  % 
Catholic.  VigUius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of 
his  works,  seems  to  have  been  the  pope  of  th«t 
name  (538-555).  and  they  wvre  both  in  Constanti- 
nople about  551.  Jordanis  left  two  works,  a  his- 
tory of  the  Goths  or  rather  of  Moesia.  which  seems 
to  have  had  the  title  De  origine  et  oftibusgus  G4- 
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arum,  and  a  compendium  of  imiveraal  history,  often 
called  De  regnorum  ac  temporum  succestione,  also 
De  breviaHom  chronicorum,  by  Mommsen  De  ium- 
ma  temporum  vel  arigine  acHbueque  gentis  Ramaruh 
rum.  The  former  he  dedicated  to  his  otherwise 
unknown  friend  Castalius  or  Castulus,  the  latter 
to  Vigilius.  The  history  of  the  Goths,  which  ex- 
tends to  551,  was  written  probably  in  that  yesr  in 
Ck)nstantinople  or  in  Chalcedon.  The  chronicle  of 
the  world  had  been  begun  between  Apr.,  550,  and 
Apr.,  551,  before  the  other  work,  but  is  continued 
until  552.  The  history  of  the  Goths  shows  little 
originality  as  it  follows  closely  the  lost  work  of 
Cassiodorus  which  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
title.  Toward  the  end  Jordanis  used  also  the  an- 
nals of  Marcellinus  Comes,  The  style  is  obscure, 
artificial,  and  sententious,  but  this  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  source  used  by  Jordanis.  The  funda- 
mental view  of  the  identity  of  the  Getae  and  Goths 
18  probably  also  borrowed  from  Cassiodorus.  The 
universal  history  is  practically  a  history  of  Rome; 
for  the  rest  Jordanis  furnishes  merely  genealogies 
and  names  of  kings.  The  woric  contains  nothing 
but  extracts  from  other  historians. 

(WiLHSLM  AlTMANN.) 

BnuooRAPHT*.  His  History  of  the  Qoths  has  been  printed 
often,  best  ed..  by  A.  Holder.  Freiburs.  1882.  Both  his 
wcvks  are  edited  by  T.  Mommsen  in  MOH,  Aviet.  Ant., 
T.  1  (1882),  1-138,  with  prefatorial  notes,  pp.  v.-Ixxiv. 
A  very  useful  lut  of  editions  and  literature  is  civen  by 
Pbtthast,  WiiweUer,  pp.  682-684.  A  useful  artide  on 
his  life  and  works  is  in  DCB,  iii.  431-438.  Consult:  L. 
▼on  Ranke,  WeUoe§ehichte,  iv.  2.  pp.  313-327,  Leipeic 
1884;  A.  Ebert,  AUoemeine  OetchichU  d^r  LUBratur  de§ 
MUMaltern,  i.  656-662.  Leipsic,  1880;  W.  S.  Teuffel, 
Omehichie  der  rdmiadt^  LUeratur,  pp.  1266-1269.  1283. 
ib.  1800. 

JORIS  (or  JORISZOON,  <'  the  son  of  George '% 
JAH  DAVID:  Dutch  Anabaptist;  b.,  probably  at 
Ghent  or  Bruges,  1501  or  1502;  d.  at  Basel  Aug. 
25,  1556.  He  was  originally  a  glass-painter,  but 
was  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  and  after  long 
wanderings  abroad  settled  in  Delft  and  married. 
An  ultra-enthusiast,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  Ref- 
ormation, circulated  hynms  and  tracts,  and  vio- 
lently assailed  the  priesthood  and  the  mass.  In 
152S  he  publicly  insulted  a  religious  procession,  for 
which  he  was  imprisoned,  pilloried,  flogged,  and 
had  his  tongue  burned  through,  in  addition  to  being 
banished  for  three  years.  He  then  joined  the  Ana- 
baptists, among  whom  he  speedily  became  promi- 
nent, although  he  disapproved  the  Anabaptist  in- 
siurection  at  Mdnster  (q.v.)  and  openly  opposed 
Battenburg,  the  leader  of  the  extreme  radicals. 
After  the  fall  of  MUnster,  Joris  sought  to  reimite 
the  Anabaptist  factions,  but  his  success  was  only 
temporary,  and  he  was  attacked  by  sectaries  of  all 
shades.  On  the  other  hand,  enthusiasts  called  him 
'*  the  hallowed  of  the  Lord,''  and  proclaimed  him  a 
prophet  and  bringer  of  judgment,  so  that  in  1536 
he  himself  became  convinced  of  his  divine  mission. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  to  have  visions,  and 
gradually  gathered  about  him  a  circle  of  followers 
(the  **  Davidists ")  who  trusted  him  implicitly, 
even  forming  a  distinet  Anabaptist  sect  with  a 
chiliastic  basis.  The  chief  centers  of  its  activity 
were  Oldenburg,  eastern  Friesland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, but  after  1538  the  authorities  sharply  opposed 


it,  and  many  of  its  adherents  were  executed.  Joris 
himself,  however,  repeatedly  escaped  in  such  re- 
markable ways  as  to  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  he 
could  make  himself  invisible.  Meanwhile  he  was 
untiring  in  his  activity.  He  had  already  had  much 
success  among  the  followers  of  Battenburg,  and 
for  a  time  among  the  Anabaptists  of  Milnster,  but 
the  adherents  of  Melchior  Hoffmann  in  Strasburg, 
like  Johannes  a  Lasco  and  Menno  Simons,  rejected 
his  overtures.  The  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  on 
the  other  hand,  granted  him  protection  on  condi- 
tion of  his  accepting  the  Augsburg  Confession.  His 
unceasing  personal  propaganda  was  aided  by  his 
numerous  writings,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  his  VWonderboeckf  waerin  dot  van  der  werddt 
aan  vereloten  gheapenbaert  ia  (Deventer  [7],  1542),  a 
jumbled  mass  of  fantasy,  mystery,  and  allegory. 

With  the  amassing  of  wealth  from  his  adherents 
and  the  despair  of  gaining  a  great  following,  a  new 
period  began  in  the  career  of  Joris.  In  Aug., 
1544,  he  appeared  at  Basel  under  the  name  of 
John  of  Bruges,  a  rich  and  distinguished  fugitive 
from  Holland  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
accepted  as  a  citizen,  led  an  irreproachable  religious 
life,  was  conspicuous  for  his  charities,  and  acquired 
considerable  property,  including  a  small  castle  at 
Binningen.  His  propaganda  was  now  restricted  to 
writing  mystic  treatises  and  epistles  to  his  follow- 
ers, whom  he  urged  to  conform  externally  to  the 
existing  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  in 
touch  with  opponents  of  the  dominant  Church, 
pleading  for  Servetus  in  an  anonymous  petition  of 
1553,  writing  to  Schwenckfeld  (though  he  opposed 
his  deification  of  the  humanity  of  Christ),  and  being 
acquainted  with  Castellio.  The  identity  of  "  John 
of  Bruges ''  with  the  Dutch  Anabaptist  Jan  David 
Joris  was  not  discovered  until  three  years  after  his 
death  and  burial.  In  Apr.,  1559,  the  University 
of  Basel  oondenmed  Joris  as  a  heretic  and  on  May 
13  his  body  was  exhimied  and  burned,  together 
with  his  books  and  portrait.  His  Basel  adherents 
were  obliged  to  do  penance  in  the  cathedral  on 
June  6,  but  in  Hobtein  and  Holland  the  sect  lin- 
gered, heresy-trials  of  the  Davidists  occurring  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(A.  HEGLERf.)    K.  HOLL. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  favorably  partisan  account  is  given  by 
O.  Arnold,  Kirdten-  und  K^Utr^Histerie^  4  vols.,  Frank- 
fort, 1700-16,  corrected  by  the  critical  diBCUSsion  of 
Nippold.  in  ZHT,  1863.  1864.  1868.  Joris'  biography 
was  written  by  A.  van  der  linde.  The  Hague.  1867.  cf. 
BMiophiU  Beloe,  1865.  pp.  137.  168.  1866.  pp.  129  sqq. 
On  his  teaching  consult  A.  Jundt,  Hittoire  du  panHUUme, 
pp.  164  sqq..  Strasburg,  1876. 

JORTIN,  JOHN:  Archdeacon  of  London;  b.  in 
London  Oct.  23,  16^;  d.  there  Sept.  5,  1770.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  exile  from  Brittany, 
who  in  1691  became  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Char- 
terhouse School,  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1719;  M.A.,  1721),  where  he  held  a  fellow- 
ship 1721-28.  He  was  ordained  in  1724,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  college  living  of  Swavesey,  Cambridge- 
shire, in  Jan.,  1727,  which  he  resigned  in  Feb., 
1731,  to  become  preacher  at  a  chapel  in  New 
Street,  London.  In  1731  he  started  a  magazine 
entitled,  Miecdlaneoue  Obaervalions  upon  Authon, 
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Ancient  and  Modem,  which  continued  for  two  years. 
In  1737  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  East- 
well,  Kent,  which  he  soon  resigned.  In  1747  he 
resigned  his  position  in  New  Street  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  a  chapel  in  Oxenden  Street,  where 
he  preached  till  1760.  He  was  assistant  to  War- 
burton  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  1747-50,  and  Boyle  lec- 
turer in  1749.  In  1751  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  DunstanVin-the-East  by  Thomas 
Herring,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  gave  him 
the  Lambeth  degree  of  D.D.  in  1755.  In  1762  he 
became  chaplain  to  Thomas  Osbaldeston,  bishop 
of  London,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's 
and  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Kensington, 
which  he  held  with  St.  Dunstan's.  He  was  made 
archdeacon  of  London  in  1764.  Jortin  was  a  scholar 
of  liberal  views,  and  wrote  with  an  engaging  light- 
ness of  style.  His  more  important  works  are:  ZHs- 
coursea  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Rdigion  (Lon- 
don, 1746);  Remarks  upon  Ecdeeiastical  History 
(5  vols.,  1751-73);  Six  Dissertations  (1755);  The 
Life  cf  Erasmus  (2  vob.,  175S-60);  Sermons  (7 
vols.,  1771-72);  and  Tracts,  Philological,  Critical, 
and  Miscellaneous  (2  vols.,  1790). 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  DUney,  Memoir§  cf  the  Lift  and  Writingt 
cfjckn  Jortin,  London,  1792;  A  Memoir  by  R.  Heathooto 
to  the  3d  ed.  of  Jortin's  Sermona^  ed.  R.  Jortin,  ib.  1787; 
Another  to  the  edition  of  the  TVocte,  ut  sup.;  while  a  lAfe 
IB  prefixed  by  W.  TroUope  to  an  edition  of  the  Remarks, 
2  vols.,  ib.  1846.    Ck>nflult  DNB,  zxz.  201-203. 

JOSEPH  OF  ARIM  AXES  A:  A  wealthy  and  pious 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  begged  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  laid  it  in  his  own  tomb,  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  used — ^a  fact  in  which  the  Evangel- 
ists evidently  see  symbolic  significance.  The  story 
is  told  in  all  four  Gospels  (Matt,  zxvii.  57-60;  Mark 
zv.  42-46;  Luke  xxiii.  50-54;  John  xix.  3S-42), 
and  the  manner  of  telling  betrays  a  warm  interest 
in  Joseph's  personality,  bJs  courage,  and  his  piety. 
Arimathea  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Ramah 
or  Ramathaim  (Josh,  zviii.  25;  I  Sam.  i.  1;  I  Mace, 
xi.  34),  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Won  by  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Joseph  openly  joined  himself  to  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  he  did  not  consent  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  The  differences  of  the  reports  in 
ths  Gospels  are  probably  to  be  solved  as  follows; 
Mark  a.nd  Luke  have  in  mind  simply  the  fact  that 
Joseph  had  prepared  a  worthy  grave;  how  he  had 
come  to  do  it  was  not  a  question  with  which  they 
concerned  themselves.  Matthew  took  this  into 
account  and  explained  that  it  had  been  prepared 
for  Joseph  himself.  John,  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  other  accounts  before  him,  seems  to  have 
raised  the  question  why  Jesus  was  not  laid  in  a 
grave  of  his  own  instead  of  in  a  stranger's,  and 
answers  it  by  reference  to  the  nearness  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  consequent  lack  of  time  for  preparations, 
and  the  handiness  of  the  grave  already  prepared. 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

BiBuooRAraT:  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the  sections 
devoted  to  the  buriid  of  Jesus  in  the  prindpal  liTes  cited 
under  Jnus  Crbxst.  and  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries.  Per- 
tinent matter  will  be  found  in  the  discussions  of  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  and  the  Acts  of  Pilate  mentioned  under  Apoc- 
RTMIA,  B,  7. 

JOSEPH    AUD    ASENATH,    story    of.      See 

PSKHDEPIORAPHA,  OlD  TbOTAIIBNT,   II.,   .36. 


JOSEPH  BRYENNIOS:  Bysantine  theologian  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  b.,  probably  in  Lacedaemon, 
about  1350;  d.  apparently  in  Crete  about  1436. 
Bryennios,  whose  original  name  was  Bladynteros, 
entered  a  Oetan  monastery  about  1375,  but  some 
twenty  years  later  was  obliged  to  leave  the  island 
on  account  of  a  conflict  with  the  deigy.  He  then 
went  to  Ck>nstantinople,  joined  the  Studites,  and 
soon  became  the  court  chaplain  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Palsologus,  thus  gaining  an  important  in- 
fluence in  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  1416  and  1418 
he  was  imperial  ambasndor  to  the  West,  and  at 
first  enjoyed  the  favor  of  John  Palieologus,  but 
when  the  emperor,  for  reasons  of  state,  favored 
union  with  the  Latin  Chimsh,  Joseph,  a  rigid  an- 
tagonist of  this  measure,  retired  from  public  life, 
and  apparently  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
Crete.  He  was  prinuirily  a  theologian,  although 
his  writings  (first  edited  by  Eugenius  Bulgaria,  3 
vols.,  Leipsic,  176S-^)  contain  a  mass  of  material 
on  all  branches  of  Byzantine  learning,  espedaUy 
rhetoric,  dialectics,  geometry,  astronomy,  physics, 
and  philosophy.  He  was  the  author  of  twenty-one 
addresses  and  three  dialogues  on  the  Trinity,  while 
other  sermons  are  devoted  to  the  Virgin,  redemp- 
tion, eschatology,  faith,  the  plan  of  salvation, 
Easter,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Tabor-light. 
His  attitude  toward  union  is  given  in  his  ''  Speech 
of  Counsel "  and  ''  On  the  Union  of  the  Cretans," 
while  his  twenty-six  letters  contain  many  theo- 
logical allusions.  Br3rennios  was  rigidly  orthodox 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  humanism  or  with 
western  thought.  The  prime  source  of  authority, 
in  his  opinion,  was  the  Bible,  which  was  supple- 
mented by  the  Church  Fathers,  who  had  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  dogmas  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  so  that  these  principles  required  no 
further  proof  and  were  superior  to  human  reason. 
God  can  be  defined  only  negatively,  and  man  was 
created  as  the  end  of  creation.  Seeking  to  gain  his 
apotheosis  by  his  own  powers,  however,  he  lost  the 
fellowship  of  God,  though  he  retained  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  The  mission  of  Christ  was  to  enable 
man  to  attain  the  end  for  which  he  was  created, 
the  special  agency  being  the  manifestation  of  the 
person  of  the  Lord.  (Phiupp  Mbtbr.) 

BnuooBArsT:  Fabridue-Harles.  BiUiolheea  Oraeea,  xi.  A5Q- 
660.  HambuTK.  1806;  Krumbaoher.  Oeeekiehte,  p.  114;  P. 
Meyer,  in  TSK,  hdx  (1806).  282-310;  idem,  in  BtftanHn- 
ieehe  Zeiieehrift,  1806.  pp.  74-111;  J.  Driaeeke,  in  NKZ, 
1806.  pp.  208-228. 

JOSEPH  THE  CARPENTER,  HISTORY  OF.  See 
Apocrypha,  B,  I.,  4. 

JOSEPH,  THE  HUSH  AUD  OF  MARY:    In  the 

primitive  Church  there  are  no  historic  records  of  a 
special  cult  in  honor  of  Joseph,  and  the  earlieat 
monuments  of  Christian  art  represent  him  only  in 
groups  with  Mary  and  the  Christ-child.    In  this 
period  he  appears  as  a  young  man,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  that  he  is  repre- 
sented as  aged,  a  conci;pt  borrowed 
The  Yen-    from  the  apocryphal  Gospels  of  the 
eration  of   Infancy.    According  to  the  legend  in- 
Joieph.     corporated  in  these  documents,  Joseph, 
when  he  married  Mary,  was  an  aged 
widower,  having  as  sons  by  his  first  marriage  James, 
Joses,  Judas,  and  Simon  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  65;   Mark 
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vi.  1  sqq.)<  This  tradition  persisted  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  is  now  disregarded  by  occi- 
dental Roman  Catholicism,  which  regards  Joseph, 
if  not  as  a  young  man,  at  least  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. It  is  very  possible  that  he  died  early,  as 
mention  of  him  disappears  from  the  Gospeb;  and 
since  the  days  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome  it  has  been 
a  Roman  dogma  that  his  marriage  with  Mary  was 
merely  nominal,  although  this  view  receives  no 
certain  confirmation  from  the  New  Testament. 
Legend,  followed  by  later  medieval  art,  holds  that 
Joseph  died  in  18  or  27  a.d.,  with  Mary  and  Jesus 
by  his  side,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  John 
the  Evangelist.  This  tradition,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  older  legends  occasionally  speak  of  his 
grave,  but  never  mention  his  remains,  forms  the 
kernel  of  the  medieval  legends  and  regulations  for 
the  Joseph  cult.  Jean  Gerson,  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
and  Francis  of  Sales  declared  that  he  had  been 
translated  bodily  to  heaven.  The  cult  of  Joseph 
flourished  in  the  West  after  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  relics  began  to  appear,  although  these 
were  never  corporal,  but  such  objects  as  his  ring  of 
betrothal,  or  pieces  of  his  garments. 

In  the  early  Church  Joseph  possessed  no  special 
day,  and  until  the  medieval  period  the  traditions 
on  this  subject  were  divergent.  The  Copts  cele- 
brated July  20,  while  among  the  Greeks  his  day 
was  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  which  was  also 
dedicated  to  Mary,  David,  and  James  the  Just. 
Another  day,  however.  Mar.  19,  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  West  by  a  Syrian  Carmelite  of  the 
foiurteenth  century,  gradually  found  acceptation, 
and  was  finally  confirmed  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1621. 
Pius  IX.,  in  1870,  made  this  feast  one  of  the  first 
class,  and  declared  St.  Joseph  the  patron  saint  of 
the  entire  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  Leo  XIII., 
in  1889,  ordered  a  series  of  rosary  prayers  to  St. 
Joseph  for  the  whole  of  October. 

All  orders  founded  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  and 
called  by  his  name  are  modem  in  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing orders  of  men,  established  under  his  protec- 
tion as  the  Biblical  ideal  of  obedience,  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  The  Secular  Priests  of  St.  Joseph 
were  founded  at  Rome  in  1620  by  Paolo  Motta, 
and  their  rule,  partly  based  on  that 
Joseph  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  was 
Orders,  confirmed  by  Innocent  XI.  in  1684. 
(2)  The  Cr^tenists,  or  Missionaries  of 
St.  Joseph  (Josephites),  were  established  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Jacques  Crd- 
tenet,  a  surgeon  of  Lyons.  They  were  chiefly  mis- 
sion-preachers and  spread  through  many  dioceses 
of  France,  but  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, although  they  were  later  revived  as  heads  of 
educational  institutes  in  various  places.  (3)  The 
Brethren  of  St.  Joseph  were  founded  at  St.  Suscien, 
near  Amiens,  by  Bishop  J.  P.  de  Chabons  in  1823, 
imitating  an  elder  body  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  conduct  primary  schools,  assist  the  clergy  in 
catechizing,  promote  singing,  and  similar  purposes. 
(4)  The  Josephites,  or  Sons  of  St.  Joseph,  were  es- 
tablished at  Grammont,  Belgium,  by  Canon  Van 
Combrugghe  in  1817  for  the  education  of  young 
men  of  the  better  classes.  Besides  the  mother 
house  at  Grammont,  they  have  daughter  houses  at 


Melle,  Jouvain,  Tillemont,  and  Brunelle,  in  Bel- 
gium, and  St.  George's  College,  at  Weybridge,  Eng- 
land; they  are  assisted  by  the  Josephite  nuns  of 
Bruges.  (5)  The  Josephite  Brothers  of  the  Holy 
Cross  were  founded  in  1821  in  the  diocese  of  Le 
Mans  by  the  priest  Dujarrie.  Until  recently  they 
possessed  some  forty  houses  in  France,  the  French 
colonies,  and  North  America,  and  devote  them- 
selves primarily  to  the  training  of  artisans,  although 
some  conduct  secondary  schools.  (6)  The  Brothers 
of  St.  Joseph,  founded  at  Quillins  (department  of 
Rhdne)  by  Abb^  Rey  in  1835  for  the  education  of 
destitute  children,  had  their  chief  center  at  Citeaux 
from  1848  to  1888,  but  are  now  suppressed. 

The  majority  of  female  orders  of  St.  Joseph  are 
French.  The  oldest  and  most  widely  extended  is 
(1)  the  Congregation  of  St.  Joseph  at  Bordeaux, 
founded  in  1638  by  Marie  Delpech  de  TEstang;  it 
extended  rapidly  to  other  cities  of  northern  and 
western  France,  forming  at  La  Rochelle  in  1672  a 
new  branch  called  Religieuses  de  la  Congr^ation  de 
Saint  Joseph,  dite  de  la  Trinity  (or,  de  Jesus,  Marie, 
et  Joseph).  (2)  The  Hospital  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  La  FItehe  (in  Anjou)  were  established  in  1642, 
while  about  1650  the  Jesuit  Medaille  founded  (3) 
the  Daughters  of  St.  Joseph  at  Le  Puy.  These 
three  orders  in  twenty  years  had  over  9,000  mem- 
bers and  1,200  houses  throughout  all  France.  The 
order  last  named  established  at  Clermont  in  1666, 
through  the  advice  of  Canon  Laborieux,  (4)  the 
Nuns  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  con- 
duct refuges  for  fallen  women.  It  survived  the 
Revolution  and  still  has  its  mother  house  at  Cler- 
mont, with  some  sixty  daughter  houses.  About 
1800  Mother  Javouhey  founded  (5)  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  at  Cluny,  whence  they  spread  to  Sene- 
gambia,  French  Guiana,  and  other  colonies  of 
France,  excepting  Algiers  and  Cochin-China.  (6) 
The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Visitation  were 
founded  at  Marseilles  about  1840  by  Emilie  Vialard, 
who,  in  1834,  had  established  a  similar  sisterhood 
at  Alby  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  and  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Daughter  houses  of  these  two 
sisterhoods  have  spread  to  Algiers  and  Tunis  (from 
Alby),  as  well  as  to  Jerusalem  (from  Marseilles). 
(7)  A  North  American  order  of  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
was  founded  at  Enmiitsburg,  Md.,  in  1809  by  Eliza 
Ann  Seton,  which  in  1850  was  united  with  the 
American  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  as  early  as  1868 
had  ninety-one  houses  with  some  1,100  sisters. 

(O.  ZOCKLBRf.) 

Bibliography:  On  the  cult:  ASB,  19  Mar.,  vol.  iii.;  Bene* 
diet  XIV.,  De  servorum  Dei  beaUflcatione,  iv.  2,  chap.  20, 
7-68,  Bonona,  1738;  PrimauU  de  S.  Joseph  d*aprH  Vfpia- 
copal  catholique  et  la  thiologie,  Paris,  1807;  J.  Seits,  Die 
Verehrung  dee  ?ieUtoen  Joseph  in  ihren  geechicfUlichm  ErU- 
wiekluno,  Freiburg.  1908;  KL,  vi.  1878-1879.  On  the 
orders:  Helyot,  Ordree  moruutiques,  iv.  405.  411  sqq.,  viii. 
25  sqq.,  186  sqq.;  Heimbucher,  Orden  und  Kongregationen, 
vol.  iii.  passim;  KL,  vi.  1874-1878. 

JOSEPH  OF  METHONE:  Greek  theologian  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Of  his  life  little  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  lived  in  Crete  and  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  imlon  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  the  majority  of  his  writings,  which  are 
collected  in  MPO,  clix.,  being  devoted  to  this  ob- 
ject.    His  most  noteworthy  work  was  his  defense 
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of  the  five  chief  theses  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
discussing  at  length  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Cthost,  unleavened  bread,  purgatory,  eternal  life, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  This  treatise  was 
at  first  erroneously  ascribed  to  Gennadius  Scholarius. 
Joseph  also  discussed  the  same  council  in  the  long 
dialogue  first  edited  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  Oraecia 
orthodoxa,  i.  583-654  (Rome,  1652). 

(Phiupp  Mbtbr.) 

Ribuoorapht:  Fabrioius-HArlM,  BibUoihtca  Ora»ea,  xi.  458, 
Hamburg.  1806;    Krumbaoher.  (?McA«eA<t.  pp.  118-119. 

JOSEPH  THE  PATRIARCH:  Oldest  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel.  The  name  "  Joseph  **  (Hebr.  Yaaeph) 
was  probably  originally  Joeephnel,  "  may  God  add  *' 
(Gen.  XXX.  24 ;  see  Jacob)  .  The  relation  of  the  sources 
of  the  story  of  the  patriarch  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  (xxx.  22-24,  xxxvii.,  xxxix.  1)  is  similar 
to  that  in  the  history  of  Jacob  (q.v.).  E  and  J  pre- 
dominate, P  being  used  more  exten- 
The  sively  only  toward  the  end  (Gen.  xlvi. 
Sources.  1).  The  attempt  to  distinguish  be- 
tween E  and  J  is  without  convincing 
success.  It  is  asserted  that  J  calls  the  traveling 
Arabian  merchants  Ishmaelites,  while  E  calls  them 
Midianites;  that  E  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2S)  makes  them 
take  Joseph  out  of  the  pit  without  the  complicity 
of  his  brothers  and  so  ''steal"  him  (Gen.  xl.  15) 
while,  according  to  J,  he  was  sold  by  his  brothers 
(also  according  to  Gen.  xlv.  4);  that  for  J  Joseph's 
Egyptian  master  was  a  wealthy  private  citizen, 
for  E,  the  captain,  of  the  guard  and  keeper  of  the 
prison.  In  all  essential  points,  however,  the  story 
must  have  been  told  in  the  same  way  by  both  E 
and  J.  Joseph's  character  justifies  Jacob's  especial 
love.  Its  fundamental  quality  was  his  earnest  fear 
of  God  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2,  xxxix.  9,  xli.  16,  xlii.  18, 
xlv.  8,  1.  19-20),  who  showed  him  grace  both  in  his 
own  Hight  and  before  men,  making  him  appear  the 
purest  and  the  noblest  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

In  considering  the  historical  value  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  Joseph,  the  references  to  Egypt,  its  cus- 
toms, manners,  etc.,  are  of  especial  importance. 
Modem  investigation  of  the  monu- 
Historicity  mcnts  has  explained  and  justified  the 
of  the  recital.  While  formerly  many  schol- 
Ntrrative.  ars  thought  to  find  in  Joseph's  story 
erroneous  statements  of  Egyptian 
conditions,  Hengstenberg  and  the  Egyptologists 
Ebers  and  Brugsch  have  shown  that  the  story  is 
almost  entirely  concordant  with  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.  Caravan  trade  was  carried  on  by 
the  Arabs  from  the  most  remote  times  between 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  country  of  the  Nile;  pre- 
cisely the  three  spices  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25 
(of.  xliii.  11)  wore  always  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce between  Gilead  and  Egypt;  the  caravan 
route,  after  crossing  the  Jordan  at  Beth-shan,  passed 
by  Dothan;  there  was  a  good  market  for  young 
Niaves  in  Egypt;  Potiphar  bears  a  genuine  Egyp- 
tian name  (**  devoted  to  Ila  ");  such  stewardships 
aM  that  with  which  Joseph  was  entrusted  by  Poti- 
phar ap{)ear  frec)uently  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
and  on  the  monunientH;  the  scene  between  Joseph 
and  Potiphar*8  wife  is  practically  duplicated  in  a 
story  preserved  in  the  D'Orbiney  Papyrus  ("  The 
Tak?  of  Two  Brothers  "),  written  down  for  Seti  II. 


when  he  was  crown  prince  (cf.  H.  Brugsch,  Aua 
dem  Orient,  Berlin,  1864,  pp.  7  sqq.;  Eng.  tranal.  in 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Egyptian  Tales,  London,  1894-95; 
cf .  A.  H.  Sayce,  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Monuments, 
London,  1894);  dreams  were  matters  of  intense 
interest  in  Eg^t;  the  two  court  officials  of  Gen. 
xl.  1  appear  as  representatives  of  the  court  butlers 
and  the  court  bakers,  even  the  title  ''  chief  of  the 
bakers  "  has  been  found;  an  illustration  of  the 
dream  of  the  court  baker  is  given  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  court  bakery  of  Rameses  III.  (J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  385,  London,  1837),  wherein  a 
load  of  freshly  baked  bread  on  a  board  or  mat 
(elsewhere  a  basket,  Wilkinson,  ii.  393)  is  borne 
away  on  the  head;  according  to  the  Roeetta  stone 
and  the  Decree  of  Canopus,  Egyptian  kings  on 
their  birthdays  were  accustomed  to  issue  anmes- 
ties;'  the  double  dream  of  the  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.)  is 
thoroughly  Egyptian;  the  very  words  ye'or,  "stream" 
("Nile)  and  ahu,  "  reed-grass,"  are  Egyptian;  the 
number  seven  was  significant  in  the  land;  the  kine, 
that  is,  the  good  and  the  lean  years,  quite  properly 
come  up  out  of  the  stream  which  was  the  object  of 
divine  honors  as  the  fructifier  of  the  entire  country; 
the  cow  is  symbolical  of  Isis-Hathor,  the  femsJe 
principle  of  fertility,  and  therefore  especially  ap- 
propriate for  the  representation  of  the  productivity 
of  the  land;  the  "  magicians  "  of  chap.  xli.  8  cor- 
respond to  the  sacred  scribes  who,  besides  devoting 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writing,  mensuration,  and 
astronomy,  were  also  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
explaining  portents;  the  shaving  of  the  hair  and 
the  changing  of  clothing  on  the  occasion  of  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  14)  was  re- 
quired by  ancient  Egyptian  custom,  while  among 
the  Israelites  baldness  was  regarded  as  an  infir- 
mity; the  ceremonies  accompanying  the  conferral  of 
his  new  dignities  upon  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42)  are  all 
faithfully  represented  on  the  monuments;  the  cry 
abrech  (Gen.  xli.  43,  E.  V.  margin)  which  was 
shouted  by  a  runner  appears,  inde^,  to  have  been 
an  Assyrio-Babylonian  title,  but  the  names  given 
in  xli.  45  are  clearly  Egyptian.  As  master  of  the 
granaries,  Joseph  really  held  the  place  in  the  king- 
dom next  after  that  of  the  Pharaoh;  hence  he 
properly  calls  himself  (xlv.  8)  Pharaoh's  father, 
lord  over  his  whole  house,  ruler  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt;  in  chap.  xlii.  6  he  is  called  "  governor  " 
over  the  land;  the  designation  adhon,  "  lord,"  baa 
even  foimd  its  way  into  Egyptian  and  the  title 
ab-en-pira*o  in  the  sense  of  "  counselor  of  the  Phar 
raoh  "  occurs  often  in  the  papyri.  The  economic 
regulations  promulgated  by  Joseph  must  be  judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  Egyptian  conditions. 
The  tax  imposed  (xli.  34)  was,  in  the  rich  land  of 
Egypt,  neither  hard  to  bear  nor  unusual,  and  the 
fact  that  the  State  assumed  possession  of  all  landed 
property,  with  the  exception  of  that  belonging  to 
the  priests,  was  a  result  of  the  centrahzing  tendency, 
more  necessary  and  therefore  more  justifiable  in 
that  land  than  elsewhere.  Two  cases  of  this  kind 
are  given  in  H.  Brugsch,  Geschichte  Aegyptens, 
Leipsic,  1877,  pp.  130,  244  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1879.  The  fact  that  Canaan  suffered  from  a 
drought  at  the  same  time  is  also  in  accord  with 
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natural  conditioDs,  and  the  Amama  Tablets  re- 
cord that  Canaan  imported  com  from  Egypt  (cf.  H. 
BrugpM^,  Die  bibliachen  sieben  Jahre  der  HungerB- 
noi,  Leipsic,  1891;  Sayce,  ut  sup.,  pp.  217-218). 
Since  Egypt  was  the  great  producer  of  wheat,  the 
Semitic  tribes  in  times  of  scarcity  naturaUy  mi- 
grated thither,  where  they  were  not  seldom  received 
with  justifiable  suspicion  (xlii.  9).  The  settlement 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (q.v.)  is  in 
accord  with  the  conditions,  since  this  territory  had 
for  a  long  time  been  the  resort  of  invading  Semites 
and  was  adapted  to  the  nomadic  manner  of  life. 
Finally,  the  embalming  of  Joseph  and  the  seventy 
days  mourning  for  him  (1.  1  sqq.)  are  thoroughly 
Esorptian.  Taking  all  these  facts  together,  it  is 
impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  which  Ebers 
expresses:  ''  The  whole  of  Joseph's  history,  even 
in  its  smallest  details,  must  be  regarded  as  in  ac- 
cord with  the  actual  conditions  in  Egypt."  To  be 
sure,  this  general  agreement  with  Egyptian  condi- 
tions and  manners  does  not  of  itself  positively  es- 
tablish the  historic  character  of  the  recital;  but  the 
assertion  that  the  author  or  compiler  was  not  familiar 
with  Egyptian  conditions  is  equally  piire  assimip- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  several  things,  especially  the 
mention  of  the  ''  Land  of  Rameses  "  (Gen.  xlvii. 
11),  a  name  which  could  scarcely  have  been  used 
before  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  make  it  unlikely 
that  Joseph's  story  is  from  a  nearly  contempora- 
neous source.  It  seems  probable  that  the  accoimt 
was  written  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (A.  H. 
Sayoe,  ut  sup.,  pp.  212-213). 

The  determination  of  the  period  of  Egyptian 
history  to  which  the  Hebrew  inunigration  belongs 

depends  upon  the  relations  of  the  He- 

The        brews    with    the   Hyksos.    Josephus' 

Date  of     supposition   (Apion,  i.   14)   that  this 

Joseph,     nomadic  people  of  Semitic  race  was 

identical  with  the  Hebrews  does  not 
agree  with  the  modest  position  the  Hebrews  occu- 
pied in  the  land  according  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 
But  Joseph's  activity  must  have  fallen  in  the  Hyk- 
sos period.  The  430  (or  400)  years  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage  (Ex.  xii.  40;  Gen.  xv.  13),  even  if  the 
Exodus  took  place  under  Memeptah  and  certainly 
if  it  took  place  earlier,  point  to  that  period.  Geor- 
glus  Syncellus  gives  Aphophis  as  the  name  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  that  is,  the  Apepi  of  the 
monuments,  who,  according  to  Brugsch,  reigned 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. To  this  time  belongs  also,  in  the  opinion  of 
Brugsch,  the  famine  of  many  years  mentioned  in 
his  Geachichte  Aegy plena j  pp.  243  sqq.  The  Hyksos 
kings  may  have  been  as  anxious  to  attract  Semitic 
settlers  as  the  first  rulers  of  the  New  Empire  (eight- 
eenth dynasty)  were  to  hold  them  aloof  or  to  op^ 
press  them.  The  darkness,  however,  which  en- 
shrouds the  period  of  the  Hyksos,  especially  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  their  monuments  by  a  later 
d3masty,  may  have  obliterated  all  definite  informa- 
tion of  Joseph  and  his  family.  In  general,  in  the 
memory  of  the  Eg3rptian8,  this  tribe  was  confused 
with  the  other  Semitic  inhabitants  of  the  Delta, 
and  consequently  separate  features  of  the  history 
of  Joseph  and  Moses  appear  confusedly  interwoven 
with  other  events  in  Egyptian  tradition.    Among 


Jews  and  Mohammedans  the  tale  of  Joseph's  fate 
was  especially  fancied,  and  it  has  been  embellished 
with  much  legendary  matter,  especially  by  the 
Mohammedans  (cf.  Koran,  surah  xii.). 

C.  VON  Orelu. 
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JOSEPH  n. 

The  Enlightenment.     Political  Reforms  (f  1). 
Governmental  Control  <^  the  Church  (f  2). 
Pontion  of  the  Qergy  in  the  State  (f  3). 
Reforms  Affecting  the  Cure  of  Souls  (f  4). 
Religious  Toleration  EsUbUshed  (f  5). 
Successes  and  Failures  of  the  Reforms  (f  6). 

Joseph  IT.,  Holy  Roman  Emperor  1765-M,  son 
of  Francis  I.  (grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  emperor, 
1745-65)  and  Maria  Theresa  (queen  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  archduchess  of  Austria,  1740-48), 
was  bom  at  Vienna  Mar.  13,  1741,  and  died  there 
Feb.  20,  1790.  Austria  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  strictly  Roman  Catholic  countries  which  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  foimd  them- 
selves compelled  to  break  with  their  antiquated 

system  to  find  the  way  for  a  new  ex- 

z.  The  En-    istence.    The  defeats  of  Austria,  espe- 

lightenment  cially  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756- 

Political      1763),  had  shown  Maria  Theresa  the 

Reforms,     lack    of   centralization,    of    financial, 

intellectual,  and  moral  power  in  her 
country  and  the  necessity  of  reforms.  Although  a 
good  Catholic  and  personally  antagonistic  to  the 
Enlightenment,  she  permitted  the  leaders  of  this 
inteUectual  movement  to  expand  the  new  views  of 
Territorialism  (q.v.)  and  Febronianiam  (see  Hont- 
HBiM,  JoHANN  NiKOLAUS  von).  Archdukc  Joseph 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  fervent 
advocates  of  the  new  ideas,  and  when  he  became 
coregent  after  the  death  of  Emperor  Francis  (Aug. 
18, 1765),  ecclesiastical  reforms  were  carried  out  in  a 
more  thorough  and  independent  manner,  especiallv 
as  popes  like  Clement  XIV.  (1769-74)  and  Pius  VI. 
(1775-1799)  tried  to  save  the  hierarchy  by  the  most 
far-reaching  concessions.  On  the  death  of  the  em- 
press in  1780  Joseph  became  sole  ruler,  and  now 
began  an  entirely  new  83rstem,  which  was  carried 
out  within  a  few  years.  The  old  feudal  order  was 
to  make  room  for  the  monarchical  state  of  the  En- 
lightenment, in  which  no  privileged  classes  and 
estates  existed.  In  the  political  sphere  Joseph  con- 
tinued the  centralization  of  the  old  Hapsburg  coun- 
tries; in  the  social  sphere  he  attempted  to  raise  the 
state  of  the  peasants  and  of  industry.  Serfdom 
was  abolished,  taxes  on  landed  property  were  equal- 
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ised,  and  the  industrial  life  was  freed  from  its  para- 
lysing fetters. 

Joseph  was  a  pronounced  territorialist.  All  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  Church  (i.e.,  everything  out- 
side of  the  dogmas  in  the  proper  sense),  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and 
2.  Govern-  inner  discipline  over  the  cleigy,  were 
mental     to  be  placed  under  the  regulating  and 

Control  supervising  power  of  the  State.  He 
of  the      thought  of  the  relation  of  the  churches 

Church,  of  his  countries  to  Rome  entirely  in 
the  Febronian  sense.  The  peculiarity 
of  his  system  of  church  polity  has  been  styled 
Josephinism,  a  term  which  implies  the  union  of 
Febronianism,  Episcopalianism,  and  territorialismi 
with  the  political  viewpoint  dominating.  He  was 
in  no  way  hostile  to  the  Church;  Roman  Catholi- 
cism appeared  to  him  the  historically  developed  and 
therefore  the  natural  form  of  churchdom  in  his 
countries;  but  he  did  not  subject  his  government  to 
merely  ecclesiastical  points  of  view.  The  Church 
appeared  to  him  only  as  the  organization  of  one  of 
the  spheres  in  which  the  life  of  the  people  develops, 
and  which  is  therefore  subordinated  to  the  whole, 
the  State.  The  ultimate  aim  of  all  his  reforms  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  State.  The  means  was  the 
introduction  of  the  enlightenment  to  raise  up  new 
ethical  and  intellectual  power.  Accordingly,  the 
churches  of  the  Hapsburg  countries  were  to  be  de- 
tached, as  far  as  possible,  from  their  legal  connection 
with  the  papacy  and  consolidated  into  a  uniform 
organization  under  the  church  government  of  the 
sovereign.  Consequently  the  Placet  (q.v.)  for  all 
kinds  of  papal  bulls  and  briefs  was  renewed  and 
strictly  carried  out.  The  bull  Unigeniius  was  never 
to  be  mentioned,  and  the  bull  In  coena  Domini  torn 
out  of  the  books  of  lituigy.  In  1781  all  relations 
were  broken  off  between  the  religious  orders  and 
their  superiors  and  brethren  in  foreign  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  orders  were  subordinated  to 
the  disciplinary  power  of  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops. Similar  ordinances  were  applied  to  the 
whole  cleigy.  Communication  with  Rome  was  to 
be  through  Austrian  ambassadors.  Nobody  was 
allowed  to  ask  for  papal  titles  in  Rome,  or  to  send 
money  there.  The  bishops  received  the  right  to 
absolve  and  dispense,  especially  in  matrimonial  mat- 
ters, and  to  institute  new  festivals,  devotions,  etc. 
Every  appeal  to  Rome  was  forbidden.  As  at  many 
pointA  along  the  boundaries,  Austrian  dominions 
were  under  the  authority  of  foreign  bishops,  a 
new  circumscription  of  the  dioceses  was  necessary. 
Moreover,  the  connection  of  the  bishops  with  the 
secular  ruler  was  made  closer,  closer  even  than  that 
with  the  pope.  There  was  demanded  of  them  a 
new  oath  of  subjection  to  the  temporal  ruler  which 
preceded  that  to  the  pope.  Nevertheless,  there 
remained  for  the  pope  a  certain  privilege  over  the 
internal  and  external  relations  of  the  Austrian 
Church;  and,  when  possible,  the  emperor  tried  to 
gain  his  consent  to  the  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

The  special  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  was  abol- 
ished, the  cleigy  was  subjected  to  the  legislative 
and  judicial  powers,  bishops  were  to  wait  for  the 
placet  for  their  consecration  and  the  State  assumed 
legislation  (1783).    As  it  was  the  aim 


of  Joseph  to  bring  the  clergy  into  closer  connection 
with  the  Austrian  State  and  make  its  representa- 
tives more  efficient  in  their  profession 
3*  Position  than  had  been  possible  under  the  old 
of  the      system,  he  placed  their  education  in  the 

Clergy  In    hands  of  the  central  authority  of  civil 

the  State,  instruction,  the  imperial  commission  of 
schoob.  The  theological  students  were 
forbidden  to  visit  the  Collegium  Germanicum  et 
Himgaricum  in  Rome  (Nov.  18,  1781),  which  insti- 
tution was  replaced  by  a  Collegium  Qermanicum  et 
Hungaricimi  in  Pavia.  In  1783  the  theological 
schoob  in  the  monasteries  were  closed,  and  **  general 
seminaries  "  were  opened  as  State  institutions  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  imperial  commission. 
As  the  monasteries  were  regarded  as  the  chief  seats 
of  all  sentiments  inimical  to  the  State,  and  as  they 
deprived  the  State  of  a  great  number  of  efficient 
men  that  were  urgently  needed  for  the  multitude 
of  new  parishes,  a  law  of  Jan.  12,  1782,  ordered  the 
dissolution  of  all  religious  orders  not  engaged  in 
preaching,  teaching,  or  nursing  the  sick.  In  thb 
way  the  number  of  monasteries  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  was  reduced  from  2,163  to  1,425. 

No  less  comprehensive,  and  evincing  the  same 

character,  were  the  reforms  relating  to  the  internal 

life  of  the  Church.    The  emperor  made 

4.  Re-      the  greatest  efforts  to  elevate  the  cure 

forms      of  soub  and  to  adapt  its  organization 

Affecting    to  the  needs  of  the  changed  conditions. 

the  Cure    Many  of  the  monastic  churches  were 

of  Souls,  transformed  into  parbh  churches.  The 
emolumenta  of  a  religious  State  fund 
were  used  for  the  foundation  of  churches,  pastor- 
ates, and  chaplaincies;  former  monks  were  em- 
ployed in  pastoral  work.  At  the  same  time  Joseph 
deeply  influenced  the  order  of  the  church  service. 
Hb  aim  was  to  do  away  with  the  merely  external 
and  mechanical  practise  of  religion  and  further  the 
ideal  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  worship  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  the  practical  love  of  fellow 
men.  He  paid  special  attention  to  preaching,  to 
the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to  congregational 
singing.  On  Apr.  21,  1783,  there  was  issued  a  new 
church  order  for  Vienna,  which  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  whole  country.  All  orders  of  service  which 
went  beyond  the  Roman  ritual  were  done  away. 
The  Latin  language  was  abolbhed,  and  the  German 
introduced  into  the  services.  Rules  were  given 
with  respect  to  the  luxurious  ornamentation  of  the 
churches,  the  magnificent  processions,  the  brilliant 
illuminations,  exhibition  of  relics,  pilgrimages,  etc. 
A  rational  and  systematic  care  of  the  poor  and  sick 
was  substituted  for  begging  and  the  arbitrary  giv- 
ing of  alms. 

An  edict  of  Oct.  13,  1781,  establbhed  religious 

toleration  for  the  whole  Hapsburg  monarchy,  for 

the  German  and  Bohemian  countries,  Hungary  and 

her  dependencies,  Italy,  and  the  Neth- 

5.  Rdig-  erlands.  The  adherents  of  the  Auga- 
ious  Tolera-  burg  and  Helvetic  confessions,  as  well 

tion  Es-     as  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  ob- 

tablished.    tained  a  limited  freedom  of  worship. 

Each  group  of  a  hundred  families  was 

permitted  to  buikl  a  meeting-house,  but  without 

beUs,  steeples,  or  street  entrances,  and  a  school 
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and  employ  their  own  teachers  and  subordinate 
pastors,  who  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
Civil  disqualifications  arising  from  denominational 
differences  were  abolished.  In  German  countries, 
Bohemia,  and  Moravia  the  number  of  non-Catholics 
in  1782  was  73,722.  By  1788  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  156,865.  The  number  of  tolerated  con- 
gregations in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  in  1783 
was  272;  in  1784  it  was  758.  By  collections  in 
Austria  and  Hungary,  in  the  empire,  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Netherlands,  in  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and 
Russia,  considerable  siuns  were  raised  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Evangelical  congregations.  The  gov- 
ernment itself  made  efforts  to  establish  order  and 
develop  the  inner  conditions  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  A  special  consistory  was  formed  for  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia. 

It  is  self-evident  that  such  an  enormous  revolu- 
tion in  all  spheres  met  with  the  strongest  opposition, 
especially  from  the  Curia.  On  Mar.  22,  1782,  Pius 
VI.  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna  to  expostu- 
6.  Successes  late  with  the  emperor;  but  he  was 
and  Fail-  received  with  cold  politeness  and  re- 
ures  of  the  turned  without  having  accomplished 
Reforms,  his  purpose.  In  the  old  countries  of 
the  Hapsburg  crown  the  sentiment  was 
very  different.  Among  the  bishops  Joseph  had  friends 
and  foes.  The  Febronian  views  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  were  represented  by  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  as  well  as  by  the  bishops  of  K5nig- 
gr&tz,  Wiener  NeusUtdt,  Ijaibach,  Seckau,  etc.,  while 
the  old  ecclesiastical  views  were  adhered  to  by  the 
archbishop  of  Vienna  and  the  Hungarian  episcopate 
under  the  leadership  of  its  primate.  In  the  German 
and  Bohemian  countries  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
as  a  whole  went  through  peacefully,  though  the 
changes  in  the  cultus  and  in  ecclesiastical  ethics 
caused  some  bitterness.  The  political-social  reforms 
pleased  peasants  and  citizens,  but  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  privileged  classes.  In  Hungary  the 
ecclesiastical  reforms  were  carried  out  without  op- 
position, but  the  political  and  social  revolutions 
necessitated  by  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the 
emperor,  as,  for  instance,  the  attempts  to  break  the 
old  constitution  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  to 
govern  the  country  in  a  despotic  manner  by  State 
officers,  to  introduce  German  as  the  official  language, 
and  to  abolish  serfdom  with  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  enraged  the  Magyar  nobility 
in  such  a  way  that  on  Jan.  30,  1790,  all  poUtical 
and  social  reforms  had  to  be  repealed.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated 
November,  1781,  and  was  carried  out  without  diffi- 
culty, in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  estates  and 
the  clergy.  The  other  ecclesiastical  provisions  were 
opposed  only  by  the  clergy  and  the  monastic  orders. 
But  here,  too,  the  attempt  to  break  the  old  feudal 
constitution,  the  self-government  of  the  estates  and 
the  privileged  position  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  in 
city  and  country,  met  in  1787  with  the  most  violent 
opposition  in  all  prominent  circles.  On  Jan.  7, 
1790,  the  provinces  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent, and  the  general  political  condition  deprived  the 
emperor  of  all  hope  of  victory.  Disappointed  and 
defeated  he  died  the  following  month.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  impatience  and  haste  of  his  reforms 


greatly  injured  his  work,  and  yet  his  reign  became 
the  starting-point  for  a  new  and  higher  develop- 
ment of  Austria.  The  system  of  ecdesiastioid 
legislation  continued  after  his  death,  except  that  in 
the  Netherlands  his  brother  and  successor  Leopold 
was  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  ecclesiastical  innova- 
tions, even  the  edict  of  toleration,  in  order  to  re- 
gain his  provinces.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
the  main  bulk  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  es- 
pecially the  edict  of  toleration,  remained  in  force. 
In  Austria  most  of  the  estates  required  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  old  feudal  conditions  and  the  old  dom- 
ination of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  Leo- 
pold refused  both.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation 
only  the  "  general  seminaries  **  were  discontinued. 
The  bishops  were  allowed  to  erect  their  own  insti- 
tutions and  to  dispose  of  the  order  of  church  serv- 
ice. The  great  mass  of  reforms  within  the  Church 
remained  until  1848.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon  I. 
Josephinism  extended  over  all  the  South  German 
states,  Bavaria,  WUrttemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse. 
It  was  only  in  1848  that  it  was  entirely  broken  in 
Austria,  as  well  as  in  the  South  German  states. 
Only  the  edict  of  toleration  remained  in  force  in 
Austria,  and  was  embodied  in  the  constitution. 

(Karl  MCller.) 
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Ucken  Reformen,  2  vols.,  Regensburs.  1867;  S.  Bninner, 
Die  tKeolooieche  Dienerechaft  am  Hofe  Joaephs  II.,  Vienna, 
1868;  idem.  Die  Myalerien  der  AufklOruno  in  Oeaterreich 
1770-1800,  ib.  1869;  T.  von  Kern,  Die  Reformen  der 
Kaiaerin  Maria  Thereaia,  Leipeio,  1869;  A.  Wolf,  Die 
Aufhebung  der  Kldater  in  Innerdaterreidi,  Vienna,  1871; 
idem,  Oeaterreich  unier  Maria  Thereaia^  Joaeph  II.,  und 
Leopold  II.,  Berlin,  1883;  E.  Friedberg,  Die  Orenten 
awiachen  Staat  und  Kirehe,  Tubingen,  1872;  A.  von  Ameth, 
Oeachiehie  Maria  Thereaia,  ix.  1-268.  Vienna,  1879;  C.  von 
Hock.  Der  daterreichiache  Staatarath  1760-1848,  ib.,  1879; 
E.  Hubert,  La  Condition  dea  proteatanta  en  Belgique  depuie 
Charlea  V.  juaquh  Joaeph  II.,  Brusseld,  1882;  G.  Frank, 
Daa  Tolerampatent  Kaiaera  Joaeph  II.,  Vienna,  1882;  L. 
Leger,  Hiat.  of  Auatro-Hungary,  London,  1889;  H.  Schlit- 
ter.  Die  Regierung  Joaefa  II.,  vol.  i.,  Vienna,  1900;  F. 
Frishc,  Kaiaer  Joaeph  II.,  ib.  1903;  J.  Bryoe,  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  New  York,  1904;  F.  Geier.  Die  Durchfahr- 
ung  der  kirchlichen  Reformen  Josephs  II.,  Stuttgart,  1905; 
E.  Gothein,  Der  Breiagau  unter  Maria  Thereaia  und  Joaeph 
II.,  Heidelberg.  1907;  H.  Frans,  Studien  tur  kirchlichen 
Reform  Joaepha  II.,  1908. 

JOSEPHUS,  FLAVIUS. 

I.  Life, 
n.  Works. 

"  Jewish  War  "  and  "  AnUquities  "  (fi  1). 
Remaining  Works  ((  2). 
Editions  ((  3). 

I.  Life:  Flavins  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
37-38  A.D.;  d.  at  Rome  after  100  a.d.  His  father 
Matthias  belonged  to  a  respected  family  of  priests 
in  Jerusalem.  Josephus  reports  proudly  that  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  through  the  three  **  phil- 
osophical schools ''  of  the  Jews,  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes,  and  that  for  the  next 
three  years  he  lived  with  a  hermit  named  Banus. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  publicly  joined  the  Phari- 
sees (Vitaf  i.-ii.).    In  64  a.d.  he  undertook  a  journey 
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to  Rome  to  obtain  the  release  of  certain  imprisoned 
priests.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  Palestine  when 
the  great  insurrection  against  the  Romans  broke 
out  (66  A.D.).  In  the  beginning  Josephus  was 
without  doubt  opposed  to  the  rebellion,  but  after 
the  first  victories  of  the  Jews,  he,  too,  joined  it, 
more  by  force  than  by  free  will;  he  even  became 
commander  in  Galilee.  As  such  he  organized  in 
the  winter  of  66-67  the  mUitary  forces  of  Galilee 
and  made  preparations  for  the  campaign  which 
began  in  the  spring  of  67.  Activities  centered 
around  the  fortress  of  Jotapata,  which  was  for  six 
weeks  bravely  and  cleverly  defended  by  Josephus 
against  the  army  of  Vespasian.  After  the  capture 
of  Jotapata  he  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Romans; 
after  the  second  year  of  his  imprisonment  he  was 
released  by  Vespasian,  who  in  69  had  become  em- 
peror. He  then  adopted  the  name  of  Flavins 
Josephus  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  interest  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  He  accom- 
panied Vespasian  to  Alexandria,  returned  thence 
in  the  suite  of  Titus  to  Palestine  and  was  in  the 
army  of  the  latter  during  the  whole  siege  of  Jeru- 
Halcm  in  the  year  70.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem Titus  took  him  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  to 
have  settled  down  to  literary  work.  Vespasian 
gave  him  a  dwelling-place  in  his  own  former  resi- 
lience, made  him  a  Roman  citizen,  and  presented 
him  with  an  annual  salary  and  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  Judca.  With  the  following  emperors, 
Titus  (79-81  A.D.)  and  Domitian  (81-96  a.d.),  Jo- 
sephus enjoyed  the  same  favor.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  he  lived  and  in  what  relation  he  stood 
to  the  later  emperors.  He  must  have  been  living 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  since  in  his  Vita  he  mentions 
King  Agrippa  II.  as  having  already  died  (100  A.n.). 
n .  Works :  The  works  of  Josephus  were  all  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  language,  with  the  exception  of 
his  first  <iraft  of  the  **  Jewish  War,"  which  was  in 
Aramaic.  His  principal  purpose  was 
I.  **  Jewish  to  communicate  to  the  Greco- Roman 
War  '*  and  world  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
"  Antiq-  his  people,  whom  he  defends  and  glori- 
oities."  fies  in  every  possible  way.  The  '*  His- 
tory of  the  Je>\Tsh  War,"  in  seven 
books,  is  his  earliest  and  most  carefully  written 
work.  The  first  and  second  books  gave  a  survey 
of  Jewish  history  from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  against  the 
Romans.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  war  from  the  beginning  in  66  to  the 
complete  suppression  in  73.  It  was  written  late  in 
tlie  reign  of  Vespasian  (09  to  79  a.d.;  cf.  War,  pref- 
ace, chap,  i.;  Arit.,  preface,  chap.  i.).  It  was  pre- 
»ente<i  to  Vespasian,  TitiLs,  and  Agrippa  II.,  and 
the  author  receivcMl  commendation  for  the  accu- 
racy of  his  account.  The  "  /Vntiquities  "  ("  Jew- 
ish Archt^logy  ")  is  a  comprehensive  hi.story  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  beginnings  of  Biblical  his- 
tory to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  66  a.d.,  in  twenty 
books,  after  the  model  of  the  Romaikl  archaiologia 
of  Dionysius  of  Ilalicarnassus.  It  was  completed 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Domitian,  93-94  a.d.  For 
the  Biblical  period  (books  I.-XI.)  Josephus  draws 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Bible  in  the  Septuagint 
version,  but  he  modifies  the  Biblical  story  and  sup- 


plements it  by  legends,  following  current  traditions. 
Here  and  there  he  seems  to  have  employed  alao 
Hellenistic  compilations  of  Biblical  history,  eqie- 
cially  those  of  Demetrius  and  Artapanus.  Finally, 
be  inserted  notices  from  Greek  writers  of  profane 
history  when  he  dealt,  for  instance,  with  the  flood, 
with  primitive  man,  with  Phenician  history,  and 
the  like.  The  post-Biblical  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory is  treated  by  Josephus  without  any  due  sense 
of  proportion  according  to  the  condition  of  his 
sources.  He  has  little  to  say  on  the  period  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
filling  the  gap  with  an  extensive  extract  from 
Pseudo-Aristeas  (see  Aristeas)  on  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Bible.  For  the  history  of 
the  Maccabees  (175-135  b.c.)  he  had  an  excellent 
source  in  I  Maccabees  (see  Apocrtpha,  A,  IV.,  9), 
which  he  supplemented  from  the  works  of  Polyb- 
ius.  The  later  history  of  the  Hasmoneans  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  more  general  works  of  Strabo 
and  Nicolas  of  Damascus.  The  main  source  for 
the  history  of  Herod  (books  XV.-XVII.)  was  Nioo- 
laus  Damascenus,  who,  as  an  intimate  councilor  of 
Herod,  was  acquainted  with  the  internal  history  of 
the  court  and  described  in  great  detail  the  history 
of  his  land.  The  history  from  the  death  of  Herod 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (books  XVII I. -XX.)  is 
treated  quite  meagerly.  For  the  last  decades  Jo- 
sephus was  able  to  draw  from  oral  information  or 
from  his  own  experience.  He  inserted  a  number 
of  documents — decrees  of  the  Roman  senate,  let- 
ters of  Roman  magistrates,  decrees  of  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  under  Roman  influence,  and  the  like — the 
majority  of  these  dating  from  the  time  of  Cssar 
and  Augustus  and  having  high  value.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  passage  on  Jesus  Christ  (XVIII.,  iii. 
3)  is  generally  given  up. 

The  title  affixed  to  the  autobiography  {Vita)  of 
Josephus  is  misleading,  since  it  recounts  and  justi- 
fies his  activity  in  Gidilee  in  the  winter  of  66-67 
A.D.  In  this  work  Josephus  attacks 
2.  Re-  especially  Justus  of  Tiberias,  who,  be- 
mainiog  ing  a  man  of  conservative  tendencies, 
Works,  had,  like  Josephus,  joined  the  insur- 
rection more  by  force  than  by  free 
will  and  had  subsequently  tried  to  exonerate  him- 
self for  participation  in  the  rebellion  and  to  place 
the  responsibility  upon  Josephus.  The  latter  re- 
taliated in  his  Vita  by  representing  Justus  as  the 
chief  agitator  and  himself  as  the  real  friend  of  the 
Romans.  The  work  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Agrippa  II.,  therefore  after  100  a.d.  The  Contra 
Apianem  presents  a  well- written  systematic  apology 
for  Judaism  in  reply  to  various  attacks,  especially 
in  the  literary  world.  The  usual  title  Contra  Ap- 
ionem  is  misleading,  since  only  a  part  of  the  work 
Ls  occupied  with  the  polemic  against  Apion.  Por- 
phyry (De  abstinentia,  iv.  11)  quotes  it  under  the 
title  Proa  tous  Hellinas,  the  oldest  Church  Fathers 
under  the  title  Peri  Us  t6n  JoudaiOn  archaiaUtoa. 
Jerome  was  the  first  to  use  the  title  Contra  Apion' 
em.  Since  Josephus  quotes  in  this  work  the  **  An- 
tiquities **  it  must  have  been  written  later  than 
93  A.D.  That  IV  Maccabees  was  wrongly  ascribed 
by  the  Fathers  to  Josephus  is  now  universally  reo- 
ognized.    Similarly  the  work  discussed  in  PlK>tiuB, 
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Biblufiheca,  cod.  48,  under  the  title  Peri  ton  pantos 
or  Peri  Ua  tou  parUo$  aitias  or  Peri  Ua  tou  pantos 
ounaSf  is  of  Christian  origin  and  is  quoted  by  the 
author  of  the  Philosophumena  as  his  own.  The 
author  of  both  is  most  probably  Hippolytus,  among 
whose  works  there  is  mentioned  one  entitled  Peri 
tou  pantos.  A  work  projected  by  Josephus  on  the- 
ology seems  never  to  have  been  written. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  works 
of  Josephus  was  published  by  Frobenius  and  Epis- 
copius  (Basel,  1544).  It  was  followed  by  the  Ge- 
neva editions  of  1611  and  1634,  and  by  the  edition 
of  Ittig  (Leipsic,  1691).  A  text  of  the  complete 
works,  revised  after  manuscripts,  was  furnished 
by  Hudson  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1720).  Then  came 
the  editions  of  Havercamp  (2  vols., 
3.  Edi-  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  1726), 
tk>iis.  of  OberthQr  (3  vols.,  Leipic,  1782- 
1785),  and  of  Richter  (6  vols.,  Leip- 
sic, 1826-27).  On  the  basis  of  Havercamp 's  ma- 
terial the  text  was  revised  by  Dindorf  \^2  vols., 
Paris,  1845-47).  This  was  followed  by  the  pocket 
edition  of  Bekker  (6  vols.,  Leipsic,  1855-56).  A 
comprehensive  collation  of  all  good  manuscripts 
was  made  only  in  recent  times  by  Niese;  his  efforts 
resulted  in  a  critical  edition  which  by  the  richness 
of  the  apimratus  far  excels  all  former  editions 
(Flavii  Josephi  opera  edidit  et  apparatu  critico  in- 
struxit  Benedidus  Niese,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1887-9^1; 
vol.  vii.  is  a  carefully  compiled  index,  1895).  On 
the  basis  of  Niese 's  apparatus  appeared  an  edition 
by  Naber  (6  vols.,  licipsic,  1888-96).  There  exists 
an  early  Latin  translation  of  the  complete  works  of 
Josephus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Viia.  Cassio- 
dorus  seems  to  be  the  author  of  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Antiquities  "  and  of  the  Contra  Apionem. 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Latin  Josephus  was 
published  by  Johann  SchQssler  in  Augsburg,  1470. 
Since  then  until  the  appearance  of  the  first  Greek 
edition  it  has  been  printed  frequently,  and  the  later 
editions  were  frequently  corrected  after  the  Greek. 
A  critical  edition  of  the  Latin  version,  resting  upon  a 
comprehensive  use  of  the  sources,  was  begun  by  Boy- 
sen  as  vol.  xxxvii.  of  the  Vienna  CSEL  (Vienna,  1898) . 
With  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bellum  Judaicum 
is  not  to  be  confounded  a  Latin  condensation  which 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Egesippus  or  Hegesip- 
pus.  The  name  Egesippus  is  onlj'  a  corruption 
from  Josippus,  a  Latin  form  of  **  Josephus.''  The 
work  has  some  original  additions,  dates  from  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  a.d.,  and  has  been 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  Ambrose.  The  first  edition 
appeared  in  Paris,  1510;  a  critically  revised  text 
appeared  under  the  title  Hegesippus  qui  dicilur  sive 
Egesippus  de  hello  Judaico  ope  codids  Casellani 
recognituSj  ed.  Weber,  opus  morte  Weberi  interrup- 
tum  absolvit  Caesar  (Marburg,  1864).  Under  the 
name  Josippon  or  Joseph,  son  of  Gorion,  there 
exists  a  history  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  in  the  form  of  a  compendium 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  is  in  the  main  excerpted 
from  Josephus,  but  in  many  respects  differs  widely 
from  him.  There  appeared  an  edition  of  it  with 
a  Latin  translation,  by  J  F.  Breithaupt  (Gotha, 
1707,  1710).  Since  the  sixteenth  century  the 
works  of  Josephus  have  been  translated  into  almost 


all  modem  European  languages.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish translations  Traill's,  giving  the  Vita  and  the 
War,  are  especially  esteemed  f  London,  1862).  [The 
standard  English  translation  has  long  been  that  of 
W.  Whiston  (London,  1737,  often  reproduced,  la- 
test ed.  by  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  1906).  Others  were 
by  T.  Lodge  (1G02,  and  often);  Sir  R.  L.  I'Estrange 
(1702  and  often);  J.  Court  (1733,  and  often);  E. 
Thompson  and  W.  C.  Price  (2  vols.,  1777-78);  and 
T.  Bradshaw  (1792)].  (E.  ScHtJRER.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  dbouasion  is  in  SchOrer.  GetcftidUe, 
I.  74-106,  607-613,  ui.  370,  Eng.  tranal.  I.,  i.  77-«2,  ii. 
214-223,  II.  ui.  221-222;  SchQrer  furnishes  very  abundant 
material  in  the  original  article  in  Hauck-Hersos.  RE^ 
ix.  377  sqq.  A  very  full  discussion  is  to  be  found  in  DCB, 
iii.  441-460.  The  older  material  is  suggested  in  Fabricius- 
Harles,  Bibliotheca  Qraeca,  v.  49-66.  Consult  further: 
V.  E.  P.  Chasles.  De  VautoriU  hiatorique  de  Flavius  Joa^pfcf. 
Patris,  1841;  Creuser,  in  TSK,  xxvi  (1853),  45-86,  906-928; 
Reuss,  in  Revtu  de  ttUologie,  1859,  pp.  253-319;  W.  A. 
Terwogt,  Het  Jjeven  van  .  .  .  Flaviue  Joeephua,  Utrecht, 
1863;  R.  Nioolai,  Orieehiecke  LiterahargeediiHUe,  ii.  2,  pp. 
553-559.  Magdeburg,  1877;  A.  von  Gutschmid,  Kleine 
Sduiften,  iv.  336-384,  I>eipsio,  1893;  C.  Wachsmuth, 
Einleituno  in  doe  Shtdium  der  txUen  OeeckiehU,  pp.  438- 
449.  ib.  1895;  Niese,  in  i7uforucA«  Zeifsc^/t.  Ixxvi  (1896). 
193-237;  linger,  in  SMA,  philonophisch-phUologische 
Klasse,  1895.  pp.  551-604. 1896.  pp.  357-397. 1897.  pp.  189- 
244;  H.  Peter,  Die  geechichtliche  LiienUur  Hber  die  rOmiaehe 
Kaieerxeii,  i.  394-101.  Leipsic,  1897;  P.  KrOger,  Phiio 
und  Joeejphue  (U»  Apolooeten  dee  JuderUume,  ib.  1906; 
GeilUer,  Auteura  aacrta,  i.  314-327. 

JOSHUA,  jesh'yu-a:  An  Ephraimite,  son  of 
Nun,  servant  and  helper  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  13), 
and  his  successor  in  the  leadership  of  Israel  (Num. 
xxvii.  lS-23).  On  assuming  the  leadership,  Joshua 
sent  spies  who  were  entertained  by  Rahab  in  Jeri- 
cho, and  on  their  return  reported  the  situation  in 
Canaan  (Josh.  i.  10-ii.  24).  He  then  ordered  prep- 
arations to  be  nukde  for  the  invasion,  which  took 
place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  of  the 
forty-first  year  after  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  It 
has  been  said  that  Joshua  used  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan;  but  the  place  and  the  season  of  the  year 
are  unfavorable  to  this  supposition,  since  at  that 
time  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks  (Josh.  iii.  15; 
I  Chron.  xii.  15).  According  to  the  narrative  the 
upper  waters  of  the  river  stayed  as  if  dammed  up, 
while  the  lower  waters  flowed  off  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  suggestion  of  Klostermann  that  the  phe- 
nomenon may  have  been  caused  by  a  severe  earth- 
quake which  raised  the  bed  of  the  river  or  pro- 
duced a  landslide  across  the  river  bed,  which  was 
afterward  carried  away  by  the  flood,  offers  a  nat- 
ural explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  river  was 
crossed  dry-footed.  To  preserve  the  memory  of 
this  crossing,  the  leader  had  twelve  stones  carried 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  set  up  at  Gilgal,  mid- 
way between  the  river  and  Jericho  (Josh.  iv.  1-8, 
20-24).  The  people  were  then  circumcised  and 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  celebrated.  The 
promise  made  to  Joshua  that  Yahweh,  the  leader 
of  the  host  of  the  people  which  had  become  Yah- 
weh's,  would  be  his  helper  was  fulfilled  in  the  ta- 
king of  Jericho,  the  walls  of  which  were  thrown 
down  in  an  earthquake  (Josh.  v.  13-xxx.  vi.),  while 
of  the  inhabitants  only  Rahab  and  her  family  were 
saved  alive.  The  punishment  of  Achan  and  the 
treaty  secured  by  the  Gibeonites'  device  followed. 
According  to  Deut.  xxvii.,  after  the  capture  of  Ai 
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Joshua  led  the  people  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  overcame  a  combination  of 
Canaanites  gathered  to  punish  Gibeon  for  its  treaty 
with  Israel,  on  which  occasion  occurred  what  has 
been  read  as  a  miracle  in  the  sta}ring  of  the  sim 
and  the  moon  in  their  courses,  to  be  interpreted 
probably  as  a  subjective  effect  of  the  quickness  and 
completeness  of  the  victory  (Josh.  x.  1-14).  This 
was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  land  as  far  as  Kadesh-bamea  and  westward 
to  Gaza  (Josh.  x.  29  sqq.),  succeeded  by  a  third 
campaign  in  which  the  kings  of  the  northern  cities 
were  subdued  near  Merom.  While  by  these  wars 
the  country  was  won,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Philistine  and  Phenician  coast,  not  ail  was  actu- 
ally in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrews;  and  several 
years  after  the  ending  of  the  campaigns  Joshua's 
seat  of  government  was  still  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  xiv.  6). 
It  was  at  this  place  that  Joshua's  second  task 
,  was  begim — the  division  of  the  land  among  the 
tribes.  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  first  re- 
ceived their  allotments,  and  the  ark  was  carried 
from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xv.- 
xviii.  1).  This  was  followed  by  the  allotment  of 
the  portions  to  the  other  tribes,  and  the  permission 
to  the  East-Jordan  tribes  to  return  to  their  own 
district,  having  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  tribes 
west  of  the  river  (Josh,  xviii.-xxii.).  In  anticipa- 
tion of  his  death  Joshua  gathered  first  the  elders 
and  then  the  people  at  Shechem  to  receive  his  last 
instructions,  which  he  commemorated  by  a  pillar 
or  stone  imder  the  terebinth  at  Shechem  (Josh, 
xxiv.  26-27).  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  (W.  VoLCKf.) 

Bibuography:  J.  H.  SUheliD.  Id  TSK,  xxiv  (1849).  394 
aqq. ;  J.  Socket,  Die  Erobtrung  des  heilioen  Landea  dureh 
Joma,  Gleiwits,  1870;  J.  B.  Meyer,  Joshua  and  the  Land  of 
PromUe,  LoDdon.  1893;  and  the  literature  under  Joshua, 
Book  op. 

JOSHUA,  BOOK  OF:  The  sixth  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
English  Bible.  According  to  the  Hebrew  canon, 
it  is  the  first  book  of  the  second  part,  containing 
the  prophetical-historical  books.  It  was  originally 
the  conclusion  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 

Contents  conception  of  the  Talmud  (Baba  bathra, 
and         14b)  that  Joshua  was  the  author  of 

Sourcet.  the  book  is  no  longer  tenable;  nor  is 
that  of  Keil,  who  regarded  it  as  a  uni- 
fied book  drawn  up  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events 
(cf.  Josh.  V.  1,  R.V.,  margin).  For  contents  see 
Hexateuch,  i  2.  The  part  which  deals  with  the 
conquest  bears  the  impress  of  those  sections  of  the 
Pentateuch  derived  from  JE  (hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished in  this  book);  the  second  part  resembles 
more  the  style  of  the  priestly  writer,  but  with  in- 
sertions of  JE  (xviii.  3-10).  But  throughout,  these 
elements  are  more  or  less  interwoven,  w^ith  Deuter- 
onomic  portions  also  thrown  in  (especially  in  viii.; 
cf.  viii.  30  sqq.,  with  I)eut.  iv.  41-43,  and  note  the 
Deuteronomic  expressions  in  Josh,  xxiii.  5,  11,  14). 
There  are  also  expressions  which  linguistically 
belong  neither  to  JK  nor  P,  indicating  that  the 
redactor  has  employed  other  material:  such  are  the 
combinations  "  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel "  (four- 
teen times,  only  elsewhere  in  the  Hexateuch  in  Ex. 


v.  1,  xxxii.  27),  and  the  term  ''mighty  men  of 
valor"  (Josh.  i.  14, etc.).  Thus  the  work  of  several 
hands  is  distinguishable  in  the  composition  of  the 
book.  It  appears  from  analysis  that  the  parts 
belonging  to  P  are  later  than  those  which  are  as- 
signed to  JE;  and  that  JE  and  P  lay  before  the 
Deuteronomist  who  composed  the  book  found  in  the 
times  of  Josiah.  It  was  he  who  closed  the  Penta- 
teuch and  made  Joshua  the  beginning  of  the  his- 
torical narrative,  reediting  it  and  working  it  over, 
but  bestowing  upon  it  no  such  care  as  he  exercised 
upon  the  Pentateuch.  There  are  indications  that 
its  text  has  had  an  independent  history. 

In  the  book  data  are  found  which  tetfd  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  sources  out  of  which  it  was  com- 
piled or  from  which  it  was  derived.  Thus  chap, 
viii.  28  must  have  been  written  long  prior  to  Isa. 
X.  28;  xvi.  10  must  be  earlier  than  tlto  beginning  of 
Solomon's  reign  (I  Kings  ix.  16);  xv.  63  must  pre- 
cede the  incident  told  in  II  Siun.  v.  6;  x.  13  can 
not  be  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  since  the 
book  of  Jasher  contained  David's  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan;  vi.  25  and  xiv.  14  do  not  imply  that 
the  source  was  contemporary  with  Rahab  and 
Joshua,  since  the  reference  is  to  the  descendants 
of  Rahab  and  Caleb.  That  the  part  dealing  with 
the  division  of  the  land  rests  on  documents  is  in 
itself  probable  (cf.  xviii.  0);  and  the  absence  of 
reports  of  strife  over  tribal  boundaries  implies  that 
the  boundaries  were  based  on  an  old  decision.  The 
list  of  kings,  xii.  0  sqq.,  is  regarded  by  Ewald  as  an 
old  document.  But  variations  in,  e.g.,  the  count 
of  cities  shows  that  the  text  has  not  remained  un- 
altered (xv.  32,  xix.  15,  38).  This  book  with  the 
first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  parts  of 
Deuteronomy  was  known  to  the  prophets  Hosea, 
Amos,  and  Micah.  Thus  the  general  scheme  of 
history  regarded  by  Micah  as  known  to  his  con- 
temporaries under  Hezekiah  agrees  with  that  pre- 
sented in  Numbers  and  Joshua  (Micah  vi.  1  sqq., 
which  recalls  the  narrative  of  JE).  So  in  Amos 
there  are  reminiscences  of  the  narrative  of  P  (as 
in  ii.  10,  V.  25,  vii.  4;  cf.  particularly  ii.  7  with 
Lev.  XX.  3,  xxii.  2,  32).  So  Hos.  xii.  4  may  be 
compared  with  Gen.  xxzv.  9  sqq.,  in  which  minu- 
tiae of  agreement  suggest  that  Hosea  had  the  re- 
port of  P  before  him. 

The  credibility  of  the  narrative  of  the  book  has 
been  assailed  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  not 
history  but  legend.  The  chief  occasion  for  this  is 
comparison  with  Judges  i.  It  is  said  that  while 
Joshua  implies  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
tribes  in  unison,  Judges  i.  records  the 
His-       piecemeal    occupation    by    individual 

toricity.  tribes  or  aggregations.  But  Judges 
i.  1  professes  to  deal  with  what  oc- 
curred after  the  death  of  Joshua,  not  with  the 
events  of  his  life.  Moreover,  while  the  general  im- 
pression which  the  book  of  Joshua  gives  is  that  of 
a  complete  conquest,  its  individual  expressions 
limit  this  (xxiii.  7,  12).  Thus  at  Joshua's  death  no 
tribe  had  fully  completed  the  conquest  of  the  por- 
tion allotted  to  it,  and  especially  the  fortresses  and 
plains  remained  in  Canaanitic  possession.  Thus 
Judges  i.  appears  as  the  story  of  the  continuation 
of  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no 
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contradiction  between  that  chapter  and  the  ac- 
count in  Joshua.  The  credibility  is  also  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  the  narrative  concerning  the 
E^t-Jordan  tribes  is  unnatural.  Similarly  the 
narrative  of  the  division  is  assailed,  needlessly, 
since  the  prospective  nature  of  the  division  is  im- 
plied in  the  allotment  of  the  Philistine  and  Pheni- 
cian  coastland,  which  was  not  conquered.  The 
objection  urged  because  of  the  miracles  stands 
upon  the  same  ground  as  objections  to  the  super- 
natural in  other  books  of  Scripture.  As  Israel's 
origin  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
peoples,  so  is  the  shaping  of  its  subsequent  history. 

The  relation  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  Judges  is 
such  that  the  latter  appears  in  several  cases  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  former.  The  Septuagint  has 
at  the  close  of  Joshua  an  addition,  partly  apocry- 
phal and  partly  derived  from  the  book  of  Judges, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Israelites  of  that  time  changed 
the  location  of  the  ark,  that  Phinehas  succeeded 
his  father  Eleazar  in  the  priesthood  and  was  buried 
in  his  father's  grave,  and  that  Israel  worshiped  the 
gods  of  the  people  who  surrounded  them  and  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Eglon,  king  of  Moab, 
eighteen  years.  (W.  VoLcxt.) 

For  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  see  Samaria, 
Samaritans. 

Bibliography:  Commentaries  are:  C.  SteuemaiEel.  G(M- 
tingeD.  1900;  F.  J.  B.  Maurer.  Stuttgart.  1831;  C.  F. 
Keil.  Erlangen,  1847,  1874.  Eng.  trannl..  EdiDburgh.  1857; 
A.  Knobel,  Leipaic,  1861;  T.  E.  Espin,  in  Bible  Commen' 
tary,  London.  1872;  H.  Crosby,  New  York.  1875;  G.  A. 
McLeod,  Cambridge.  1878;  J.  J.  Lias,  in  PulpU  Commen- 
tary.  London,  1881;  C.  F.  A.  Dillmann.  Leipeic.  1886; 
J.  Lloyd.  London,  1886;  J.  S.  Black.  Cambridge,  1891; 
8.  Oettli.  Munich.  1893;  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  SBOT,  Balti- 
more. 1895;  F.  W.  Spurting.  London,  1901.  Quentione 
of  criticism  are  discussed  in:  J.  E.  Carpenter  and  G.  Har- 
ford-Battersby.  The  PenUUeuch,  London.  1900;  L.  K6nig. 
Attteatamentliche  Studieih  vol.  i..  Meurs.  1836  (decides  the 
book  a  unit  and  Joshua  its  author);  J.  W.  Colenso,  The 
Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joahua  critically  Examined, 
London.  1862-71;  Himpel.  in  TQS,  1864-65;  J.  Hollen- 
berg.  in  TSK,  xlvii  (1874).  462-506;  idem.  Die  alexan- 
drinisehe  Ueberaetzung  dee  Buchee  Joeua,  Meurs.  1876;  K. 
Budde.  in  ZATW.  vii  (1887).  pp.  93  sqq.;  E.  Albera.  Die 
QuellenberiehU  in  Joeua  i.-xii.,  Bonn.  1890;  DB,  ii.  779- 
788;  EB,  ii.  2600-2609;  JE,  vii.  284-288:  and  the  vari- 
ous works  cited  under  Bibucal  Introduction,  and  the 
pertinent  sections  in  works  on  the  history  of  Israel  given 
under  Ahab. 

JOSIAH,  jo-sai'd:  Fifteenth  king  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Amon.  His  dates,  according  to 
the  old  chronology,  are  641-610  B.C.,  according  to 
Kautzsch,  640-609  B.C.,  and  he  became  king  at  the 
age  of  eight  years.  The  detailed  accounts  of  his 
reign  (II  Kings  xxii-xxiii;  II  Chron.  xxxiv.- 
XXXV.)  begin  with  his  eighteenth  year;  the  Chron- 
icler's remark  in  II.,  xxxiv.  3  probably  depends 
upon  II  Kings  xxiii.  4  sqq.  According  to  II  Kings 
xxii.  3  sqq.,  Josiah  ordered  the  temple  to  be  re- 
paired, which  had  probably  not  been  done  since 
the  reign  of  Joash  (II  Kings  xii.  11  sqq.)  and  Hil- 
kiah  the  priest  then  reported  that  he  had  found  in 
the  temple  the  book  of  the  law.  Its  contents  so 
overwhelmed  the  king  with  apprehensions  of  evil 
that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  an  oracle  was  sought 
from  Huldah  the  prophetess,  who  reported  that  the 
threatenings  were  to  be  realized,  since  the  book 
was  true.    The  king  then  summoned  to  Jerusalem 


the  elders  of  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the  proph- 
ets (**  priests  and  Levites,''  II  Chron.  zzxiv.  30), 
and  to  them  the  book  was  read.  There  followed 
a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  city  of  the 
accessories  to  idolatrous  worship,  and  to  this  was 
added  abolition  of  the  worship  on  the  high  places, 
while  the  priests  of  that  service  were  brought  to 
the  capital,  where,  though  excluded  from  service 
at  the  sanctuary,  they  received  the  emoluments  of 
their  order.  Josiah  then  turned  his  attention  to 
high  places  in  what  had  been  the  northern  king- 
dom, especially  to  that  at  Bethel,  and  they  were 
defiled  with  the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  work  was 
concluded  by  a  notable  observance  of  the  Passover 
rendered  memorable  apparently  by  the  numbers 
and  unity  of  those  celebrating. 

The  historic  value  of  the  reports  about  the  re- 
form of  the  cultus  is  bound  up  with  the  question 
as  to  what  the  law  book  was  which  was  discovered, 
and  can  be  solved  only  in  connection  with  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hexateuch).  In  case  this 
book  was  not  one  which  had  been  lost  to  sight,  but 
was  an  unknown  and  new  codification  having  for 
its  purpose  the  abolition  of  worship  at  the  high 
places  and  concentration  of  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  that  it  was  practically 
identical  with  Deuteronomy;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  transaction  was  due  to  Hilkiah  and 
the  prophets  of  that  time,  while  priestly  interests 
were  not  served  by  the  publication  of  the  book. 
The  noteworthy  fact  is  the  forcible  impression  it 
nukde  upon  Josiah  and  his  contemporaries  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  Josianic  reformation.  The  re- 
sults were  important  for  the  history  of  Israel,  since 
the  unity  of  cult  had  symbolic  relation  to  the  mon- 
otheistic conception  of  deity.  Josiah's  reform 
created  a  new  basis  for  the  activity  of  the  proph- 
ets, it  affected  worship  in  the  second  temple,  and 
set  forth  the  unity  of  God  as  the  center  of  thought 
in  the  religion  of  Israel.  The  questions  arise,  with 
what  right  did  Josiah  extend  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  a  pure  cultus  into  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
why  did  he  throw  himself  across  the  path  of  Pha- 
raoh Necho  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Euphrates.  While  the  northern  region  was  nom- 
inally under  the  rule  of  Assyria,  that  power  was 
about  to  fall.  The  time  would  seem  ripe  for  what 
had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  the  unification 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  religious  unification  was 
the  first  step  toward  political  reunion.  Such  a 
plan  he  might  hope  to  carry  through  as  a  loyal  vas- 
sal of  Babylonia,  especially  in  withstanding  the  at- 
tempts of  Egypt  to  gain  new  position  as  a  world 
power.  But  the  issue  did  not  correspond  to  his 
hopes,  and  Josiah  was  defeated  and  killed,  and 
brought  back  for  burial  to  Jerusalem.  Some  de- 
bate has  arisen  over  the  place  of  the  battle,  since 
Herodotus  (ii.  159)  names  instead  of  the  Biblical 
Megiddo  Magdolus,  which  corresponds  to  the  mod- 
em al-Majdal,  two  miles  west  of  Carmel  or  (Winck- 
ler,  in  Benzinger,  Die  Bucher  der  Kdnigej  p.  207, 
Tabingen,  1899)  Strato's  Tower.  Possibly  Megiddo 
appears  in  the  Biblical  narrative  because  it  was 
the  place  to  which  the  wounded  king  was  carriecl 
and  where  he  died.  Yet  it  hardly  seems  as  though 
the  Jews  could  have  completely  lost  the  correct 
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tradition.  Another  and  somewhat  variaat  report 
appears  in  II  Chron.  xxxv.  22  aqq.,  according  to 
which  the  remonstrance  of  Necho  takes  the  form 
of  an  oracle  from  God,  makes  Josiah  put  on  a  dis- 
guise, and  when  wounded  has  him  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  implication  that  he  died  there  (on 
holy  ground?);  the  Chronicler  tells  also  of  a  tamant 
of  Jeremiah  for  Josiah  and  a  collection  of  dieses  in 
his  memory,  with  which  Jer.  xxii.  10  and  Zech. 
xii.  11  may  be  brought  into  connection,  perhaps  as 
indicating  a  yearly  memorial  celebration. 

(E.  Kauitsch.) 

BlBUOOBAPaT:  Tbe  pcrtineot  aectiiHig  in  the  litcntim 
■HDlioned  under  Aikb;  the  utidea  in  th*  Bible  dioUon- 
>!»■:  the  timiun  under  Kiutecch.  una  Ihe  ducu^ 


JOST,  yest,  ISAAX  HARCUS:  German  Jew- 
ish historian;  b.  at  Bemburg  (23  m.  s.  of  Magde- 
burg) Feb.  22,  1793;  d.  at  Frankfort  Nov.  22,  1860. 
He  studied  at  the  Samson  school  at  WolfenbUtt«l, 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Brunswick,  and  at  the  uni- 
venilics  of  05UingeD  and  Berlin  (Ph.D..  1816), 
became  principal  of  Ihe  Bock  school  in  Berlin  in 
1826,  and  in  1835  was  called  to  the  Jewish  Real- 
■chulc  (Philanthropin)  at  Frankfort.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  GesrhiMe  der  Iiraelitm  teit  der  Zeit 
itrr  Maccabder  bU  auf  untere  Tage  (10  vols.,  Berlin, 
1820—17);  AUgmxine  GetchichU  dtt  itraditiachtn 
Volket  (2  vols..  1831-32);  a  German  translation  of 
the  Mishnah,  with  Hebrew  commentary  (6  vols,, 
1832-34);  and  GritchichU  da  Judenthuma  und 
inner  Sekten  (3  vols..  Leipsic,  1857-69).  He  also 
prepared  school  textbooks,  wrote  political  tracts 
in  Ihe  interest  of  Judaism,  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  Jewish  press,  and  to  almanacs  and 
year-books,  edited  the  Israelititche  Anruden,  1839- 
1841,  and,  in  collaboration  with  Michael  Creiaenach, 
edited  Zion,  1841-12.  He  holds  high  rank  as  his- 
torian, thoufth  he  has  been  criticized  for  his  ration- 
alistic attitude  toward  the  narratives  in  tbe  Tal- 

Biblidobapiit:    JE,  vii,  2B0-2e7.  where  further  llt«r»tun 


JOTHAM,  jfl'tham:  1,  The  youngest  son  of 
Gideon  (Jerubbaal),  who  alone  CHcaped  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Gideon  family  by  his  half-brother 
Abimelech.  uttered  his  famous  parable  of  tbe  trees 
which  sought  a  king,  and  then  fled  to  Beer  (Judges 
is- 5-21). 

3.  Tenth  king  of  Judali,  son  and  successor  of 
t'zziah.  His  dates,  according  to  the  old  chronol- 
ogy, are  756-740  n.r..  according  to  Peake 
(/JB,  11.  789)  7.iI-735  n.c  Confusion  in  the 
chronology  of  I.iracI  is  marked  about  this  period, 
since  11  Kings  xv.  30  assigns  lo  Jotham  at 
b>aMt  twenty  years,  while  data  from  the  Assyrian 
annah  allow  only  Iwclvc  years  for  his  reign  and 
thai  of  .Vhaz.  Il  is  supposed  thai  the  regnal  years 
accredited  to  Jotham  iiicUide  those  of  his  regency 
during  his  father'f  disability.  Of  his  reign  liUlc  is 
reported  in  the  Book  of  Kings  except  tliat  he  "  built 
the  higher  gale  of  the  hoiiBp  of  the  Lord."  The 
Chronicler  ailds  thai  he  built  much  of  the  wall  of 
Uphel,  aLw  cities  and  fortrcaacs;   and  that  he  sub- 


dued the  AmmonitM  and  unposed  a  heavy  tribute 
upon  them.  Tbe  Book  of  Kings  notea  alao  that  in 
his  days  tbe  coalition  between  Syria  and  lafMl 
against  Judah  b^an  to  be  effective,  tbe  object  be- 
ing apparently  to  force  Judah  into  the  combina- 
tion against  the  Assyrians,  who  were  b^;itining  to 
press  heavily  upon  the  Mediterranean  region.  The 
time  seemed  ripe  for  such  plans,  since  Tiglath-Pi- 
teser  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  East.  Tbe 
great  prophet  of  the  times  was  Isaiah,  and  tbe  pic- 
ture in  Isa.  ii.  5  indicatca  that,  in  spite  of  apparent 
prosperity  in  the  land,  the  internal  conditions  were 
not  favorable.  (E,  KAirrascH,) 

BIRLIOORAPHT;  1.  Th*  somnunlariag  od  Judaei,  putiau- 
Urly  thov  by  Uoon  and  Budd«. 

2.  Souroei  an:   II  Klnp  xr.  B.  33-38;   II  Chnin.  orii. 

Ahab.  and  tba  uticle*  Id  tits  Bible  dictionuve. 

JOVIAHnS,  jO'M-a'nuB.  FLAVTOS  CLAUDIUS: 
Roman  emperor;  b.  at  Singidunum  (tbe  modem 
Belgrade,  Servia)  about  331;  d.  at  Dadastana, 
Bithynia  (125  m.  e.s.e.  of  Constantinople)  in  tbe 
night  between  Feb,  16  and  17,  364.  Taking  part 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Peraians,  as  ranking 
officer  of  the  palace  troops,  in  tbe  crisis  following  . 
the  death  of  Julian  he  was  hastily  elected  emperor 
by  the  army  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  Jime  27,  363. 
The  fact  that  Jovian  was  a  Christian  and  had  with- 
stood attempts  during  the  reign  of  Julian  to  reader 
I  him  apostate  seems  to  have  played  no  part  in  his 
election.  The  newly  elected  emperor,  in  view  of 
,  the  military  and  political  situation  of  the  time,  waa 
I  induced  to  conclude  an  inglorious  peace  with  the 
Persians,  giving  up  to  them  the  eastern  outskirts 
of  the  empire,  including  the  important  city  of  Nisi- 
bis.  On  his  return  from  the  East  at  Antioch  Jo- 
vian publicly  stated  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
controversies  in  tbe  Church.  He  took  the  side  of 
the  Nicene  party  and  their  leader  Athanaaiiu,  lur- 
ing the  latter  in  a  written  appeal  to  resume  his 
episcopal  see  at  Alexandria  and  asking  to  be  re- 
membered in  his  prayers.  He  commanded  Atha- 
nasius,  who  visited  hijn  at  Antioch,  to  issue  a  new 
statement  of  the  orthodox  creed,  and  thus  his  au- 
thority certainly  influenced  the  controversies  re- 
garding tbe  nature  of  Christ,  although  be  tried  to 
hold  aloof  from  them  officially.  His  aim  was  to 
restore  matters  as  they  were  before  the  leign  of 
Julian,  and  so  be  replaced  on  the  army  standarda 
and  on  tbe  coins  the  monogram  of  Chnst,  recalled 
the  bishops  from  exile,  renewed  the  privilegea  of 
the  Churt^  and  of  tbe  clergy,  widows,  and  virgina, 
and  restored  the  donatioru  of  corn.  He  imposed 
the  death  penalty  on  whosoever  married  a  virgin 
or  a  widow  who  had  taken  tbe  vows,  even  with  the 
woman's  consent,  and  forbade  the  inheritance  of 
their  parents'  property  by  the  children  of  such  an 
union.  Yet  he  also  showed  much  tolerance  toward 
pagans.  Victor  Schultzb. 

BiBLioaRAPST:  V.  Sehultie,  0nritidil4  it  Unttrfamgm  df 
oHmcttitdk-remiididn  Heiiltntumt,  i.  I7S  aqq.,  Jena,  1S8T; 
H.  Ricbtar.  Dot  a—lremucht  Ketch,  pp.  IflS  jqq.,  BerUo. 
iSOS:  H.  Schiller.  GucAicAIr  drr  rnniecAfn  Xaurrxii.  U. 
344  KM.,  1887;  Gibbon.  Dftlint  and  FaU,  ii.  SM.  917  aqq.) 
Neander,  ClinOian  Clivch.  Ii.  87 -SO  pt  puiim;  SohaS. 
OtritHuft  Ck^ck.  Ui.  «0;  Ibc  Ut«r«ture  under  Jovihiahvs. 
>nd  De  la   BlelerlB.  HM.  de  J'nUfwmr  Jarim.  3  rOt^ 
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JOVINIAN:  A  "heretic"  who  became  conspic- 
uous in  Rome  after  385  as  a  polemical  writer  against 
undue  valuation  of  the  celibate  and  ascetic  life. 
Prior  to  this  time  he  had  lived  in  celibacy  as  a 
strict  ascetic,  but  coincidently  with  his  appearance 
in  public  he  modified  his  ascetic  living,  allowing 
hiniself  indulgence  in  flesh  food,  wearing  better 
clothing,  visiting  the  baths,  and  by  no  means  shun- 
ning association  with  youths  and  women.  Never- 
theless he  stayed  single,  deeming  thb  estate  the 
one  divinely  enjoined  for  him.  He  lived  quite 
after  the  manner  of  the  pre-monastic.  Western  as- 
cetics, and  may  be  considered  an  advocate  of  the 
ancient  ascetic  regime,  which  waged  a  desperate 
battle  in  Rome  against  the  new  and  intensified 
forms  of  Oriental  monasticism.  In  this  process  he 
came  to  certain  fundamental  conclusions  that  stood 
exposed  to  theories  which  had  long  been  shared  by 
the  Church.  As  a  consequence  of  his  agitation 
against  monasticism,  many  men  and  women  gave 
up  the  celibate  life.  That  frivolous  natures  also 
attached  themselves  to  Jovinian,  considering  him 
an  advocate  of  relaxed  Christian  morality,  may 
easily  be  believed  on  the  testimony  of  Jerome.  The 
Roman  Bishop  Siricius,  in  deference  to  denunciation 
by  the  monastic  circle  at  Rome,  exconununicated 
Jovinian  and  his  followers  in  390,  and  forwarded 
the  decision  to  foreign  bishops,  in  particular  to 
Ambrose  of  Milan.  Jovinian  having  betaken  him- 
self with  his  most  loyal  adherents  to  Milan,  Am- 
brose made  haste  to  exconmiunicate  him  in  391; 
and  Jerome,  about  392,  by  instigation  of  his  Roman 
friends,  wrote  two  books  against  him.  Since  these, 
however,  were  considered  somewhat  too  polemical, 
Jerome  sought  to  soften  their  tone  without  really 
yielding  {Episl.,  x\viii.-\i).  The  strife  revived  again 
at  Milan,  and  Ambrose  wrote  a  warning  against 
Jovinian 's  heretical  doctrines  (Epist.^  Ixxxiii.). 
Augustine  wrote  the  tract  De  bono  conjugali  against 
the  Jovinian  heresy,  but  without  expressly  naming 
Jovinian.  He  was  dead  in  406  (Jerome,  Arfv.  Vigi- 
larUium,  i.). 

Jovinian 's  doctrinal  views  are  known  only  through 
the  writings  of  his  opponents,  who  have  transmitted 
some  of  his  theses  verbatim,  but  as  regards  the  inner 
connection  of  thought,  we  are  limited  to  hypothet- 
ical constructions.  He  wrote  a  work  which  Jerome 
calls  commerUariofi,  seeking  to  adduce  Scriptural 
evidences  for  his  theses,  but  by  no  means  exclud- 
ing support  from  profane  literature.  His  doctrines 
all  converge  upon  opposition  to  monasticism.  In 
the  letters  of  Siricius  two  erroneous  teachings  of 
Jovinian  are  named.  According  to  the  first,  vir- 
gins, widows,  and  married  people,  baptized  in 
Christ,  have  equal  merit,  save  in  so  far  as  other- 
wise they  differ  in  respect  to  their  works;  and,  sec- 
ondly, fasting  is  nowise  better,  more  meritorious 
and  pleasing  to  God  than  the  enjoyment  of  food, 
observed  with  thanksgiving.  In  the  synodal  de- 
cision of  Ambrose  at  Milan,  two  other  erroneous 
teachings  are  attributed  to  Jovinian;  viz.,  that  he 
denied  the  inviolate  virginity  of  Mary,  and  a  differ- 
ence in  the  celestial  reward  of  the  righteous.  In 
combating  the  growing  dogma  of  the  unimpaired 
virginity  of  Mary,  wherein  the  monks  were  espe- 
cially interested    for  the  glorification  of  celibacy, 


Jovinian  desired  to  deal  a  stinging  blow  on  the  fol- 
lowers of  monasticism.  He  adhered  to  the  virgin 
birth  of  Jesus,  but  afl&rmed  that  by  bringing  to 
birth,  Biary  ceased  to  be  virgin.  As  a  deduction 
from  the  parity  of  marriage  and  virginity,  Jovinian 
appears  to  have  advanced  another  prc^xwition 
transmitted  by  Jerome;  viz.,  that  all  the  regener- 
ate who  have  preserved  their  baptismal  grace  re- 
ceive the  same  recompense  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
irrespectively  of  their  having  lived  in  the  married 
estate  or  as  virgins.  In  the  light  of  these  thoughts, 
the  last  and  most  difficult  proposition  of  Jovinian 
becomes  intelligible.  He  affirmed  the  essential 
sinlessness  of  the  regenerate.  How  he  expanded 
this  proposition  in  detail  is  not  known.  On  the 
strength  of  this  tenet,  Jerome  related  him  theo- 
logically to  Pelagiiis;  Julian  of  Eclanum  classed 
him  witli  Augustine;  and  Augustine,  in  turn,  asso- 
ciated him  with  Pelagianism.    G.  GRt^rzMACHSR. 

Bibuographt:  Souroes  are:  Jerome,  Adveraua  Jovitiianum, 
and  Epiat.,  xlviii.-l.,  Eog.  tranal.  in  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  vi. 
66-^2,  334-345;  Augustine.  Haer.,  ohap.  Ixzzii.;  Siri- 
cius, Epiat.  it.  ad  div€r$o9  epiacopot,  in  Mansi,  CondUaf 
iii.  663  sqq.;  Ambrose,  Epitt.,  viii.,  Ixxxiii.,  in  Mansi, 
Concilia,  i.  609  sqq.,  y.  564  sqq.  Counilt:  G.  B.  Lindner, 
De  Joviniano  et  VigilanHo,  Leipsio,  1839;  J.  H.  Blunt. 
Dictionary  of  Secta  and  Hereaist,  pp.  242-244,  Philadel- 
phia. 1874;  W.  Haller,  Jovinianua,  Leipsio.  1897;  G. 
GrOtsmacher.  Hieronvmua,  ii.  145-172.  Berlin,  1906; 
DCB,  iii.  465-466. 

JOWETT,  jau'et,  BENJAMIN:  English  educa- 
tor and  author;  b.  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell, 
London,  Apr.  15,  1817;  d.  at  Headley  Park,  Lip- 
hook  (22  m.  e.  of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  Oct.  1, 
1803.  He  studied  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and 
at  BaUiol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1830;  M.A.,  1842), 
where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1838.  In  1837  he 
won  the  Hertford  university  scholarship  for  Latin, 
and  in  1841  the  chancellor's  prize  for  the  Latin 
essay.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1842,  priest  in 
1845.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  a  tutorship  at 
Balliol,  which  he  held  tiU  he  became  master  of  the 
college  in  1870.  He  was  public  examiner  in  classics 
1849-51,  and  1853.  At  Oxford  he  had  fallen  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  his 
Evangelical  views  were  shaken  by  daily  intercourse 
with  his  friend  William  Geoige  Ward  (q.v.).  In 
after  years  he  said,  "  But  for  the  providence  of  God, 
I  might  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic.''  A  more 
lasting  influence,  however,  was  that  of  A.  P.  Stan- 
ley, the  leader  of  the  Broad  Church  school,  with 
whom  Jowett  traveled  and  studied  in  Germany  in 
the  summers  of  1845  and  1846.  On  being  defeated 
for  the  mastership  of  Balliol  in  1854,  Jowett,  in  his 
disappointment,  took  up  with  renewed  eneigy  a 
work  that  he  and  Stanley  had  projected  on  St.  Paul, 
and  published  The  EpMes  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
aalonians,  GalaiianSy  and  Romans:  with  Critical 
Notes  and  Dissertations  (2  vob.,  London,  1855). 
This  work  brought  forth  a  storm  of  protest  from 
conservative  quarters;  and  when,  in  the  same  year, 
Jowett  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  Greek  at 
Oxford,  those  who  condemned  his  views  at  once 
began  to  oppose  him.  He  was  denounced  to  the 
vice-chancellor,  who  required  him  to  sign  the  Arti- 
cles anew  in  his  presence.  Jowett's  opponents 
kept  up  the  agitation  against  him  for  ten  jrears, 
preventing  him  from  receiving  the  full  emoluments 
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of  his  chair  till  1865.  Meanwhile  he  had  reiterated 
his  objectionable  views  in  a  second  edition  of  the 
EpitUes  (2  vols.,  1859)  and  confirmed  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  heresy  by  his  essay  On  the  InUrpretor 
turn  of  Scriptwre,  published  in  1860  in  the  famous 
Eaaaya  and  Reviews,  A  prosecution  begun  against 
him  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court  at  Oxford,  Feb. 
20,  1863,  was  soon  dropped  (see  Essays  and  Re- 
views). Henceforth  Jowett  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing anything  of  a  theological  nature.  Though 
he  preached  frequently  in  the  college  chapel  and 
in  the  university  pulpit,  and  preached  annually  in 
Westminster  Abbey  from  1866  tiU  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  would  not  allow  any  of  his  sermons  to  be 
printed;  nor  would  he  permit  a  third  edition  of 
the  Epietlee  to  be  issued  during  his  lifetime  (pub- 
lished after  his  death,  condensed  by  Lewis  Camp- 
bell, 2  vols.,  1894).  He  was  waiting  to  attain  to 
greater  clearness  and  certainty,  hoping  that  these 
would  come  with  time;  but  the  exhausting  labors 
which  he  took  upon  himself  as  master  of  Balliol 
after  1870,  and  as  vice-chancellor  of  the  university 
1882-^,  left  him  no  leisure  for  elaborating  his 
views. 

Jowett  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  For  years 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  see  every  undergraduate  in  the 
college  once  a  week.  He  spared  himself  no  efforts 
in  tuition.  Even  as  master  of  Balliol  he  continued 
the  custom,  begim  in  1848,  of  taking  a  few  pupils 
with  him  on  the  summer  vacation.  After  1866  his 
authority  at  Oxford  was  predominant  in  matters 
of  university  organization.  He  effected  many 
needed  reforms  at  Oxford,  and  exerted  a  large  in- 
fluence over  the  life  and  thought  of  his  time.  If  he 
formed  no  school  of  philosophy  or  theology,  by 
launching  T.  H.  Green  upon  the  study  of  Hegel  he 
affected  indirectly  the  whole  development  of  recent 
speculation  in  England  and  America.  As  early  as 
1839  he  had  joined  Stanley  and  Tait  in  the  move- 
ment for  imiversity  reform  which  led  to  the  Com- 
mission of  1850  and  the  Act  of  1854.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  educational  reform  which  threw  open 
the  Indian  civil  service  to  competition  and  was  a 
member  of  Lord  Macaulay's  committee,  which  re- 
ported in  1854.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
University  Tests  Act  of  1871,  abolishing  the  theo- 
logical test,  which  had  been  required  for  the  vari- 
ous degrees,  and  for  college  and  university  offices. 

The  hterary  achievement  that  made  Jowett 
famous  was  his  translation  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (4 
vols.,  London,  1871;  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  1875),  which 
has  become  an  English  classic,  and,  with  the  intro- 
ductory essay  to  the  several  dialogues,  secures 
Jowett  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  English 
literature.  He  also  translated  Thucydides  (2  vols., 
1881),  and  Aristotle's  Politics  (2  vols.,  1885),  and 
spent  many  jrears  on  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  *'  Republic  **  (completed  by  L.  Campbell,  3 
vols..  Oxford,  1894).  Though  his  work  in  theology 
was  important,  it  was  rather  of  a  transitional  na- 
ture. Three  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been 
edited  by  W.  H.  Fremantle,  vif.,  CoUege  Sermona 
(London.  1895),  Sermons,  Biographical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous (1899),  and  Sermons  on  Faith  and  Doc- 
trine (1901).  Evelyn  Abbott  and  Lewis  Campbell 
have  edited  his  LeUers  (1899),  and  the  latter  a  vol- 
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ume  of  Theological  Essays  (1906).  The  famous 
essay  of  Essays  and  Reviews,  with  the  Dissertations 
from  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  and  a  sketch  of  Jow- 
ett's  life  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  from  the  National 
Review,  1897,  is  reprinted  in  The  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  Other  Essays  (1906)  and  also  in  Scrip- 
ture and  Truth,  Dissertations,  ed.  Lewis  Campbell 
(1907).  Note  also  Select  Passages  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Writings  of  B.  Jowett,  ed.  L.  Campbell  (1909). 

Bibuoorapbt:     E.    Abbott   and   L.    Campbell,    Benjamin 
JoweU:   Life  and  LetUre  of  ths  Matter  of  Balliol  CoUoot 
Oxford,  3  vols..  London.  1897-99;   L.  A.  Tollemache,  Ben- 
jamin Jowett,  Maeter  of  Balliol  CoUege,  ib.  1895;    DNB, 
Supplement,  iii  49-56. 

JOWETT,  JOHN  HENRY:  English  Congregap 
tionalist;  b.  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  Aug.  25,  1864. 
He  was  educated  in  Hipperholme  grammar-school 
and  in  the  universities  of  Eklinburgh  (1883-87) 
and  Oxford  (1888-89).  His  first  ministerial  charge 
was  as  minister  of  St.  James'  Congregational  Church 
in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  he  was  settled  from 
1889  till  1895,  when  he  was  called  to  succeed 
Robert  William  Dale  (q.v.)  as  minister  of  Carr's 
Lane  Congregational  Church  in  Birmingham,  and 
has  ever  since  minbtered  to  that  people.  In  the 
summer  of  1909  he  visited  the  United  States  and 
was  a  prominent  speaker  in  the  Northfield  Con- 
ference. His  publications  embrace:  From  Strength 
to  Strength  (London,  1898);  Meditations  for  Quiet 
Moments  (1899);  Brooks  by  the  Traveller's  Way: 
te  Week-night  Addresses  (1902);  Thirsting  for 
Souls:  te  Week-night  Meditations  (1902);  YH 
Another  Day:  a  Prayer  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
(1904);  ThePassionfor  Souls  (1905);  The  EpisUes 
of  Peter  (1905);  The  SUver  Lining  (1907);  The  High 
Calling:  Meditations  on  St,  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  (1909). 

JUAN  DE  TORQUEMADA  See  Torqukmada, 
Juan  db. 

JUBILEE,  YEAR  OF:  An  institution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  the  origin  of  which  is  very 
closely  connected  with  the  tendency  increasingly 
prevalent  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  to  make  pU- 
grimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  in  Rome. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  tend- 
ency was  stronger  than  ever,  and  the  throng  of 
pilgrims  was  increased  by  the  rumor  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  century  a  plenary  indulgence 
might  be  obtained,  and  throughout  the  remainder 
of  that  year  one  valid  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  trace  the  rumor  to  any  authori- 
tative source;  but  an  aged  peasant  professed  to 
remember  that  his  father  had  gone  to  Rome  a  hun- 
dred years  before  to  win  a  great  indulgence,  and 
had  admonished  him  to  look,  if  he  were  alive,  for 
the  recurrence  of  the  opportunity  a  century  later. 
Finally,  Feb.  22,  1300,  by  the  bull  Antiqucrum  habet 
fidem,  Boniface  VIII.  officially  proclaimed  a  ple- 
nary indulgence  that  might  be  gained  from  Christ- 
mas throughout  the  next  year,  on  condition  of 
visits  paid  during  thirty  days  by  Romans,  fifteen 
by  strangers,  to  the  basilicas  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul.  Such  indulgences  had  never  previously 
been  granted  for  more  than  seven  years,  and  thk 
liberal  extension  caused  immense  crowds  to  throng 
to  Rome.    If  there  had  been  no  other  cause  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  the  large  rev- 
enues which  flowed  from  it  into  not  only  the  papal 
coffers  but  the  pockets  of  the  townspeople  would 
have  been  a  reason  to  await  eagerly  the  time  of  its 
recurrence.  In  1342  the  Romans  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon  to  ask  him  to 
shorten  the  interval  to  fifty  years.  The  request 
wa,s  supported  by  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  by 
Petrarch,  and  in  response  to  it  the  pope  proclaimed 
a  similar  imlulgence  for  1350.  In  spite  of  the 
Black  Death  and  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  a  greater  multitude  visited  Rome 
than  on  the  first  occasion.  The  pilgrimage  was 
rendered  more  desirable  by  the  suspension  for  the 
year  of  all  the  ordinary  indulgences,  and  easier  by 
the  permission  given  to  all  conditions  of  men  to 
make  it  without  obtaining  the  leave  of  their  imme- 
diate superiors;  while  thase  who  were  lawfully 
hindered  from  taking  the  journey  might  gain  the 
indulgence  by  proxy.  An  innovation  to  be  later 
of  great  importance  was  the  granting  of  the  indul- 
gence to  certain  royalties  without  pilgrimage;  the 
same  privilege  was  conccdc<l  to  the  Augustinians 
assembled  in  chapter  at  Basel,  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Brindisi  for  thirty  persons,  these  latter 
paying  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  visit  to 
Rome.  Urban  VI.  in  the  bull  Salvator  noster  (Apr. 
8, 1389)  altered  the  period  to  thirty-three  years,  in 
honor  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  The  third  jubi- 
lee was  thus  held  in  1390,  and  the  fourth  in  1423 
under  Martin  V.,  this  time  with  diminished  num- 
bers and  not  without  protests  such  as  had  been 
heard  at  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance  against 
the  impoverishment  of  the  nations  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Curia.  Nicholas  V..  returning  to  the  older 
period,  proclaimed  the  fifth  jubilee  for  1450. 

Through  the  bull  Ineffabilis  (Apr.  19,  1470),  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  shortness  of  human  life,  Paul  II. 
established  the  interval  at  twenty-five  years.  The 
sixth  jubilee  imder  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475  was  com- 
paratively poorly  attended.  The  seventh,  under 
Alexander  VI.  (1500),  was  more  important,  and  in 
connection  with  it  the  ritual  since  in  the  main  ob- 
served for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  *'  golden 
door  "  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Peter's  was  settled. 
The  eighth,  under  Clement  VII.  (1525),  was  only 
notable  for  the  sharp  criticisms  of  Luther  on  the 
"  bull  of  indiction."  The  ninth,  proclaimed  by 
Paul  III.  in  1549,  shortly  before  his  death,  could  not 
be  inaugurated  until  the  coronation  of  his  successor 
Julius  III.,  Feb.  22,  1550.  The  tenth,  under  Greg- 
ory XIII.  (1575),  was  rendered  notable  by  the  lav- 
ish hospitality  offered  to  the  pilgrims  by  the  Ro- 
man sodalities,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  there  being  no  men- 
tion of  money  payments.  The  succeeding  jubilees, 
at  regular  intervals  of  twenty-five  years  from  1600 
to  1775,  present  no  special  features.  The  troublous 
situation  did  not  allow  one  to  be  held  in  1800,  and 
the  nineteenth,  proclaimed  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
found  few  participants  from  outside  of  Italy.  After 
a  break  of  seventy-five  years,  the  twentieth  was 
held  with  all  the  traditional  ceremonies  under  Leo 
XIII.  in  1900.  For  the  Year  of  Jubilee  among  the 
Hebrews,  see  Sabbatical  Year  and  Year  of 
Jubilee.  (T.  Kolde.) 


Bxblioorapht:  H.  C.  Lea,  HiMtory  of  Aurieular  Conftuion 
and  Indulgence;  vol.  iii.,  Philadelphia,  1896;  F.  Berincer. 
Die  AbloMe,  ihr  We»en  und  Otbrawh,  Paderbom.  1885; 
Creighton,  Papacy,  i.  30.  103.  113.  166-167.  u.  115,  iy.  79. 
V.  8-9,  vi.  68-75;  V.  PrinsivalU.  OU  anni  §anii,  Rome, 
1899;  A.  de  Waal,  Dat  heiiioe  Jahr  in  Rom,  Frankfort, 
1899;  J.  C.  Hedley.  The  Holy  Year,  London,  1900;  H. 
Thurston,  The  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee,  ib.  1900. 

JUBILEES,  BOOK  OF:  See  Pseudepigrafha, 
Old  TEffTAMENT,  IV.,  33. 

JITD,  LEO:  The  most  prominent  associate  of 
Zwinglj  and  after  him  of  Bollinger;  b.  at  Gemar 
(30  m.  s.w.  of  Strasbwg),  Alsace,  1482;  d.  at  Zurich 
June  19,  1542.  He  received  excellent  humanistic 
instruction  at  Schlettstadt,  and  in  1499  entered  the 
University  of  Basel  where  he  first  studied  medicine. 
Influenced  by  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  devoted  himself 
to  theology,  together  with  Zwingli,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  became.  In  the  second  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century  he  was  preacher  at  St.  Pilt  in 
Alsace.  In  1518  he  succeeded  Zwingli  in  Einsiedeln, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Reformation  in  the  spirit  of 
Zwingli.  In  1523  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Zurich.  On  the  occasion  of  Zwingli 's  first  dis- 
putation with  the  papists,  Jud  openly  expressed  his 
determination  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1523  he  married  a  mm.  He  assisted 
Zwingli  much  as  Melanchthon  did  Luther,  support- 
ing him  in  his  struggle  against  the  Anabaptists,  in 
the  controversy  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  his 
literary  labors  by  editing  his  expositions  of  Scrip- 
ture and  translating  his  published  works  into  Ger- 
man or  Latin.  On  the  death  of  Zwingli  after  the 
battle  of  Cappel  he  stood  temporarily  at  the  head 
of  the  Zurich  Church,  but  the  opposition  party 
turned  against  him  as  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
of  the  war.  Heinrich  Bullinger,  the  successor  of 
Zwingli,  was  assisted  by  him  in  the  same  unselfish 
and  successful  manner  as  was  Zwingli. 

Leo  demanded  the  mutual  independence  of 
Church  and  State.  The  Church,  he  maintained, 
should  not  be  hindered  in  the  execution  of  its  pe- 
culiar tasks,  especially  of  discipline,  to  which,  like 
Calvin,  he  attached  great  value.  At  the  same  time 
all  compulsion  in  matters  of  faith  should  be  abol- 
ished. In  the  efforts  for  union  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  he  defended  Zwingli  and  Oecolam- 
padius  against  Luther  and  warned  the  Strasbuig 
theologians  of  the  "  new  pope."  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  discussions  on  the  formulation  of 
the  first  Helvetic  Confession,  in  Aarau  and  Basel, 
and  his  German  translation  of  the  Latin  original 
was  declared  the  authentic  text.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Zurich  liturgy  by  his  compilation  of 
a  formula  of  baptism  (1523)  and  other  parts  of  the 
church  service.  He  possessed  extraordinary  gifts 
as  a  translator  and  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
translation  of  the  Zurich  Bible,  which,  beginning 
in  1538,  he  compared  word  by  word  with  the  orig- 
inal text,  being  assisted  by  Michael  Adam,  a  con- 
verted Jew  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  VII.,  §  5). 
Besides  this  German  translation  of  the  Bible  Leo 
rendered  great  services  by  his  famous  and  careful 
Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  may 
be  considered  the  principal  work  of  his  life.  He 
published  also  a  larger  (1534)  and  a  smaller  cate- 
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chiem   (1534)   in  German  and  a.   Latin 
<153S).    He  translated  the  "  Imitation  of  ChriBt." 
Aupiatine's  De  sptrilu  ft  lUtera,  and  works  of  con- 
temporaneous authors.  (KuiL  Eaut-) 
BiBi.iouii.PHr:    A  Vila  «m  Krilten  by  hb  •no  Johannei, 
pruiled  \aMiMrItanxa  Tieurina,  Zurich,  1724;    the   liMr 
lifB  in  by  C.   PeglaJo»i.  EHorfsld.   1360.     CoaB'.itt  bIm: 
KL.  vi.  1911-U;    J,  J.  Heicer.  O—AirhU  dtr  drattdun 
VrbrrttUvntm.  pp.  67  mq.,  Buel,  1876;    «.  U.  JhIudd. 
Huldrtirli  Z^nali.  New  Yark.  1903. 

JUDAH  (Hebr.  Yehudhah ;  LXX,  loudat, 
"praise,"  originally  combined  with  the  name  of  a 
deity,  later  a  very  common  name  among  the  Jews) : 
Fourtbson  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  comin);,  however,  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  first-bom;  also  the  leading 
tribe  of  the  Hebrews,  tracing  descent  from  him. 
His  character,  in  the  combined  narratives  of  J  and 
t,  while  not  without  its  faults,  is  on  the  whole 
noble,  energetic  and  tnwtworthy,  in  spile  of  Gen. 
xxxviii,,  which  is  regarded  as  Epbraimitic  in 
ori);ia  and  consequently  written  with  a  bias.  Lister 
writers  incline  to  the  view  that  the  name  is  not 
that  of  an  individual  but  of  a  clan,  and  explain  the 
Hirah  of  xxxviii.  1  as  also  that  of  a  clan,  extend- 
ing [he  same  notion  to  the  names  Er,  Onan,  Shelah, 
I'hflrez,  and  Zarah.  But  the  narratives  suggest 
ritttier  the  traits  of  an  individual  from  whom  the 
I  ribe  inherited  its  energy  and  faithful  adherence 
lo  law.  Jacob's  blessing  {Gen,  slix.  8-12)  trans- 
fers the  birthright  of  Reuben  to  Judah,  passing 
over  Simeon  and  Levi,  and  describes  the  lion- 
hearted  tribe  of  the  future  in  its  land  ot  wine  and 
milk.  In  Egypt  the  tribe  became  the  largest  in 
numbers,  including  three  principal  clans  and  two 
lesser  clans  (Niim,  xxvi.  20-21;  cf.  I  Chron,  iv,  1), 
while  in  Caleb  (().v.)  there  is  seen  a  non-lsraelitic 
tribe  which  coalesced  with  Judah.  The  geneali^y 
in  1  Chron.  ii.  3  ac\<}.,  is  given  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  descent  of  David  through  Nahshon 
(vente  10,  cf.  Num.  i.  7).  The  two  censuses  in  the 
wandering  give  resijcctively  74,600  and  76,500  men 
(Num.  i.  27,  xxvi.  22),  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
camp  gives  the  primacy  to  Judah  (Niun.  ii.  3), 
whieh  the  energetic  Caleb  led  (Nmn,  xiii.  6).  After 
Jonhua's  ileath,  the  tribe  took  the  leadership  in  the 
conflict  with  the  Canaanites  (Judges  i.,  cf.  nx.  18), 
I  hough  confining  its  operations  to  its  own  territory 
and  that  of  iSimcon,  in  the  south. 

The  tribal  pnme.ssions,  described  in  Josh.  xv.  I- 
12,  were  divideil  into  four  parts:  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  the  eaMtem  declivity  down  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
I  he  Boiilhem  slope  toward  Edom.  and  the  plain 
lownnl  tlie  Mnliterranean,  which  last,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  (see  Jcdea). 
lluring  the  period  of  the  Judges,  the  tribe  took 
little  part  in  the  conflicts  of  its  northern  neighbors 
(Judges  iii.  0,  xii,  S,  cf.  x.  0,  xv.  9  sqq.).  It  had 
nn  share  in  the  campaign  against  Siitera  or  in  Gid- 
Mn's  struggle  with  Miillan;  in  the  former  ease 
h<«ause  it  was  politically  isolated  from  the  Joseph 
Iri'ieH,  though  not  to  the  extent  asserted  by  Stade. 
Kvcn  ill  Saul's  time  it  was  not  prominent  in  the 
Army  (I  Sam.  xi.  H,  xv,  4),  but  with  the  accession 
of  David  its  eminence  began  (IT  Sam.  ii.  4).  The 
rapture  of  Jerusalem  gave  it  increased  prestige 
I  hrough  its  poputpssion  of  a  center  of  strength.  Its 
fidelity  waa  eoiutant,  and  even  in  the  return  the 


greater  number  of  the  returning  exiles  belonged  to 
this  tribe.  Its  greatest  honor,  however,  consiBted 
in  its  giving  to  the  world  the  Messiah  who,  as  the 
"lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judn"  (Rev,  v.  5),  overcame 
the  world  and  established  an  eternal  kingdom. 

For  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  see 
Israel,  Histohi  or.  (C.  von  Orklli.) 

Ahab;  Isiuel,  ItlnDKi  or;  uid  Judka,  codiuII:  L.  B. 
Patao.  Barlv  Hitloru  n/  Svria  and  I'aUttint.  New  York, 
IBOl:  0.  A,  Barton,  Smtitir  OritinM.  pp.  271-280,  ib,  1902; 
DB.  ii  792-794:  EB.  ii.  2817-M»;  JE.  vii,  328-330. 

JUDAS,  jQ'dos;  One  of  the  twelve  Apostles, 
The  name  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  yet,  including  the  matter 
of  the  reading  of  the  text,  it  raises  several  knotty 
problems.  This  Judas  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Judos  Iscariot  on  the  basis  of  John  xiv.  22;  and 
from  Jude  (Judas,  Juda),  the  brother  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3),  on  the  basis  of  Luke 
vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  ("  thr.  brother  [better,  the  ton] 
of  James  ").  The  chief  dilhculty  is  raised  by  the 
fact  that  in  two  of  the  lists  of  Apostles  the  name 
of  this  Judas  is  omitted  and  apparently  in  its  place 
is  found  either  "  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was 
Thaddeus  "  (Matt,  x,  3  A.  V.,  a  conflate  reading, 
cf.  R.  v.,  which,  following  the  leading  textual  crit- 
ics, omits  "  Lebbeus,  whose  Humame  was  "),  or 
"  Thaddeus "  (Hark  iii.  18).  Accordingly  most 
scholars  accept  the  identilieation  of  this  Judas  with 
Lebbeus  and  Thaddeus,  though  some  ha\-e  sup- 
posed that  James  had  died  and  that  his  place  was 
taken  by  Lebbeus-Thaddeus.  Of  the  career  of 
Judaa  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  asked  the 
question  recorded  in  John  xiv.  22.  Yet  a  consid- 
erable mass  of  legend  grew  up  (cf.  Acta  Thaddaei; 
see  Apochvpha,  B,  II.,  12)  in  connection  with  his 
mission  (as  Thaddeus)  to  Abgar  (q.v.),  in  which 
confusion  is  apparent  as  to  his  relation  to  Jesus 
or  perhaps  as  to  his  identity,  Eusebius  (Hiat. 
red.,  I.,  xii.,  NPNF,  I  ser.,  i.  99)  makes  him  one 
of  the  Seventy  (not  of  the  Twelve),  while  Jerome 
(on  Matt,  X,  4,  if  PL,  xxvi.  01)  calls  him  an  apos- 
tle. The  later  accounts  professing  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  and  work  have  no  historical  value. 

Geo.  W,  Gii^ORE. 

JUDAS:  A  chronographer  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
{Hia.eccl.  v\.  7,  NPNF, 2aer.,i.2bi).  In  this  pas- 
sage Eusebius  speaks  of  a  certain  Judas,  otherwise 
unknown,  who,  in  a  tract  on  the  "  Seventy  Weeks 
of  Daniel,"  put  forth  some  chronological  reckon- 
ings on  the  basis  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  coming 
down  to  the  tenth  year  of  Septimius  Scverus  (202), 
and  predicting  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord. 
Closer  identification  of  the  author  is  impossible. 

G.  KnCoER. 
Bibliooiupht:  A.  Schlatler,  in  TV.  liL  1  (1894):  K.  Erbei, 

in  TiJS.  ISOS,  pp.  4Ifi-418. 

JUDAS  OF  GALILEE:  The  leader  of  a  Jewish 
insurrection  against  the  Romans,  mentioned  in 
Acts  v.  37.  According  to  Josephus  (Anl.,  XVIIL, 
i  6;  War.  II,.  vui,  1;  cf.  An*..  XX.,  v.  2;  War. 
II,,  xvii.  8),  when  the  taxing  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  governorship  of  Quirinius  (q.v.)  imder  Augus- 
tus aroused  strong  opposition,  a  certain  Judas,  bom 
in  Gamkla  but  gennmUy  ealled  "  tbe  GalilMti," 
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with  the  help  of  a  Pharisee  named  Zadok,  oiigan- 
iied  an  insurrection  which  was  based  on  religious 
motives.  The  taxation  emphasised  the  loss  of 
Jewish  independence  under  Roman  rule  and  of 
their  theocracy.  The  two  sources  (Gamaliel  in 
Aets,  and  Joeephus)  agree  in  viewing  the  insurrec- 
tion from  a  religious  standpoint,  though  differences 
of  another  sort  appear.  Gamaliel  reports  the  de- 
struction of  Judas  and  of  his  following,  of  which 
Josephus  says  nothing.  The  latter  connects  the 
outbreak  with  the  fermenting  zealotism  manifested 
later,  in  the  outbreak  under  Gessius  Florus,  and 
he  is  corroborated  in  this  by  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  the  sons  of  Judas  in  that  outbreak.  Of 
this  nothing  is  manifest  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel. 
The  chronological  datum  is  the  relation  of  the  in- 
surrection to  the  taxing,  put  by  Zahn  in  4-3  B.C. 
(Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  iv.  1803,  633-664,  and 
EinieUung  in  daa  Neue  Testament^  ii.,  Leipsic,  1900, 
395  sqq.).  The  differences  in  the  two  accounts 
prove  that  the  author  of  Acts  was  here  independent 
of  Josephus  and  drew  from  other  sources. 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

BiBUooRArar:  DB,  ii.  706-700;  EB,  iL  262S-30;  JE, 
Til.  870-371;  SohOrer.  Oe^ehiehte,  i.  420-421.  et  pMdm, 
Eng.  tntnal.,  I.,  ii.  4,  et  paasim. 

JUDAS  ISC ARIOT,  is-car'i-et :  One  of  the  twelve 
disciples,  and  the  betrayer  of  Jesus.  The  references 
to  Judas  in  the  New  Testament  are:  (1)  Mention 
in  the  list  of  the  disciples,  Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  19; 
Luke  vi.  16.  (2)  Occasional  allusions,  John  vi.  70, 
71,  xii.  4,  xvii.  12.  (3)  History  of  the  betrayal. 
Matt.  xxvi.  14-16,  21-25,  46-50;  Mark  xiv.  10,  11, 
18-21,  42-46;  Luke  xxii.  3-6,  21-23,  47-48;  John 
xiii.  2-11,  18,  21-30,  xviii.  2-9.  (4)  Account  of  his 
death.  Matt,  xxvii.  3-10;  Acts  i.  16-25.  Only  John 
writes  the  full  name,  "  Judas  Iscariot  the  son  of 
Simon."  The  ordinary  surname  is  Iscariot  (Hebr. 
lehkeriyyoth),  "  Man  of  [the  village]  Keriyyoth  " 
(Kerioth,  Josh.  xv.  25),  a  place  in  northern  Judea, 
the  modem  al-Karyatain,  south  of  Hebron. 

The  synoptic  tradition  is  limited  to  a  few  chief 
details.  It  gives  nothing  from  the  earlier  life  of 
Judas,  but  begins  about  the  time  when  the  author- 
ities in  Jerusalem  had  determined  to  kill  Jesus, 
and  Judas  engaged  to  betray  him  into  their  hands. 
Matthew  and  Luke  do  not  imply  that  the  betrayal 
was  induced  by  anything  more  than  the  money 
offered  or  that  opposition  to  Jesus  was  Judas'  mo- 
tive; indeed  Judas  appears  as  the  instrument  of 
higl^r  powers — notice  the  words  of  Luke,  **  Satan 
entered  into  Judas.''  The  event  was  not  unex- 
pected to  Jesus,  since  at  the  Last  Supper  he  an- 
nounced his  coming  betrayal  by  one  of  the  twelve. 
While  to  the  twelve  this  event  seemed  at  the  time 
most  improbable,  to  Jesus  it  was  not  so  and  in- 
deed was  in  keeping,  in  his  view,  with  the  divine 
purpose  as  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  and  was  a 
necessary  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  plan.  Consequently  results  followed  not 
without  the  assistance  of  Jesus  himself.  While 
the  leaders  out  of  fear  of  a  popular  uprising  would 
have  let  the  feast  go  by,  immediately  after  the  Last 
Supper,  at  which  Jesus  had  predicted  the  betrayal, 
Judas  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  force  furnished  by 
the  authorities.    As  Judas'  question  at  the  supper 


had  been  answered  with  a  categorical  "  yes/'  it 
appeared  that  Judas  was  fearful  that  his  purpose 
was  fully  known  to  Jesus  and  might  be  thwarted; 
the  action  of  Judas  was  therefore  hastened,  while 
Jesus  went  to  the  place  where  he  would  be  ex- 
pected to  go  (Luke:  ''  as  his  custom  was  ").  It 
was  then  by  the  cooperation  of  Jesus  that  he  was 
delivered  to  his  enemies.  The  mUdness  with  which 
Jesus  received  the  betraying  kiss  suggests  that  the 
method  of  betrayal  proceeded  not  from  shameless 
effrontery,  but  from  fear  of  an  outbreak  from  Judas' 
codisdples.  Even  here  Judas  appears  not  as  a 
consummate  villain  but  as  one  who  in  consequence 
of  an  unhappy  frailty  was  constrained  to  accom- 
plish a  revolting  deed. 

Compared  with  the  synoptic  narrative,  the  Jo- 
hannine  report  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
supplement  and  add  coloring;  thus  John  does  not 
report  how  Judas  came  to  put  himself  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  but  in  the  account  of 
the  anointing  of  Jesus  (x.  1  sqq.)  remarks  that 
Judas  was  a  thief.  John  (xiii.  27)  and  Luke  (xxii. 
3)  both  testify  to  the  entrance  of  Satan  into  Judas, 
but  John  (xiiL  2)  teaches  that  the  way  had  been 
prepared  though  the  height  of  evil  conception  had 
not  been  reached  till  the  supper,  that  Judas  was 
already  predisposed  to  evil  before  the  actual  re- 
ception of  the  Satanic  influence.  John  notes  also 
that  when,  at  the  betrayal,  Jesus  met  the  force  sent 
against  him,  Judas  stood  with  that  force  and  was 
affected  as  they  were  at  the  words  of  Jesus.  John 
brings  out  into  strong  relief  the  thought  that  Jesus 
foreknew  the  treachery  of  Judas,  that  indeed  in 
the  choice  of  Judas  as  a  disciple  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture  by  this  means  had  been  in  mind,  that  the 
loss  of  this  one  from  those  whom  the  Father  had 
given  Jesus  was  also  a  matter  of  fulfilment  of  proph- 
ecy (xvii.  12),  and  that  all  this  was  but  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  will  of  God.  Similarly  John  empha- 
sizes the  self-surrender  of  Jesus  in  his  cooperation 
with  the  plans  of  Judas. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  its  interest  in  Mes- 
sianic prediction  carries  the  history  of  Judas  fur- 
ther, but  fully  in  accord  with  the  supposition  that 
Judas  was  not  animated  with  hostility  to  Jesus, 
so  that  he  attempted  to  return  the  price  of  the  be- 
trayal, and  when  it  was  not  received,  threw  it  on 
the  ground  and  went  away  and  hanged  himself. 
This  relation  is  to  be  brought  into  connection  with 
the  narrative  in  II  Sam.  xvii.  and  with  another 
Old-Testament  passage  regarded  as  Messianic.  A 
variant  account  of  the  end  of  Judas  is  given  in 
Acts  i.  18-19,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  problems 
of  New-Testament  criticism  to  be  solved  by  re- 
calling that  the  central  point  in  the  speech  of  Peter 
was  that  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  apostolic 
college  which  was  to  be  filled.  The  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  two  accounts  is  that  in  one  case  the 
purchase  of  the  field  is  attributed  to  Judas,  in  the 
other  case  to  the  authorities.  The  narration  by 
Papias  of  the  story  of  the  end  of  Judas  (cf.  Zahn 
in  TSK,  1866,  pp.  680-689)  had  as  its  purpose  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  accounts. 

(K.  Schmidt.) 

Bxblxoorapht:    Excellent  eritioal  discuMions  are  found  in 
DB,  it  70e  sqq.;   EB,  ii.  2023-2028.     The  older  litersturv 
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b  given  in  O.  B.  Winer.  BMUehM  RealwifrUrhudi,  I  035. 
Letptie,  1S47-48.  Consult  further:  Abrahftm  » Saocta 
CUrs,  Jwiaa  der  BrM9ehdm,  in  his  Werk*,  Pmmu.  1835- 
1837;  Zandt,  CommmUatio  deJudaprodilon,  Leipeie,  1700; 
E.  Daub.  JwUu  Iteharioi,  Heidelberg.  1816-18;  JE,  viL 
371;  and  the  literature  on  the  life  and  paaaion  of  Jamie 
and  oommentariea  on  the  Qoepele  and  Acts. 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS.    See  Hasmonbans. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF:  One  of  the  seven  Gen- 
eral Epistles.  The  title  ascribes  it  to  Jude  the 
brother  of  James,  and  nowhere  does  the  epistle 
claim  to  be  by  an  apostle;  on  the  contrary,  verse 
17  gives  the  impression  that  the  author  was  not  of 
the  Twelve.  The  James  who  is  mentioned  can 
hardly  be  any  other  than  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian Church,  while  the  Jude  must  be  the  Judas 
(Juda)  of  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3,  a  son  of  Mary 
and  therefore  not  an  apostle.  It  is  noticeable  that 
neither  Jude  nor  his  brother  James  in  their  epistles 
claims  other  than  a  spiritual  relationship  to  Christ 
C*  servant  of  Jesus  Christ " — and  in  a  subordinate 
sense  solely  the  mark  of  a  becoming  modesty). 
Between  the  epistles  of  James  and  of  Jude  there  are 
many  points  of  contact.  The  titles  are  so  similar 
that  the  first  verse  of  Jude  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  Jas.  i.  1;  both  lack  personal  greetings  and  neither 
is  directed  to  a  local  community,  but  rather  each 
is  meant  for  a  wide  circle  of  the  Church  and  has 
the  character  of  an  encyclical,  though  of  the  two 
the  epistle  of  Jude  seems  to  have  the  larger  scope, 
not  being  directed  to  "  the  twelve  tribes  "  (Jas. 
i.  1).  With  this  large  circle  of  readers  ("  them  that 
are  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved 
in  Jesus  Christ  **)  everything  in  the  epistle  agrees. 
The  matters  discussed  are  those  in  which  the  whole 
Church  has  interest;  while  the  occasion  might  be 
local,  the  theme  is  general — salvation  (verse  3). 
The  epistle,  like  that  of  James,  is  directed  against 
a  form  of  worldliness  which  might  arise  either  from 
Jewish  or  heathen  surroundings,  and  may  have  in 
mind  a  developed  form  of  antinomianism.  Jude 
has  also  in  mind  actual  moral  depravity  against 
which  he  gives  warning.  The  persons  addressed 
live  in  carnal  impurity,  perhaps  in  unnatural  sin, 
are  sensual,  behave  unseemly  at  the  love  feasts, 
and  are  guided  by  their  own  lusts  (verses  8,  10,  12, 
16).  While  these  are  practical  irregularities  of  life, 
false  teaching  is  in  view,  and  the  hearers  are  ex- 
horted to  hold  the  faith  (verses  3-4),  against  those 
who  turn  grace  into  lasciviousness  and  deny  God 
and  Jesus  Christ.  The  evils  are  also  of  a  specula- 
tive nature  ('*  dreamers,"  verse  8),  out  of  which 
ethical  evils  arise.  The  teaching  here  guarded 
against  is  neither  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  cen- 
tury nor  Carpocratianism,  though  a  sort  of  dual- 
inm  is  evidently  put  forward  (verse  19),  but  evi- 
dently of  the  same  sort  as  that  in  Paul's  mind  in 
the  distinction  between  spiritual  and  carnal  ex- 
pressed in  I  Cor.  ii.  14-15.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  errors  against  which  the  writer  speaks  appear 
in  the  communities;  they  do  not  constitute  a  sep- 
arate mevement.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
incipient  stages  of  what  beikme  types  of  Gnosti- 
cism. The  reports  of  Hegesippus  of  error  which 
in  the  Christian  communities  of  Palestine, 


the  heresy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  of  the 
pastoral  letters,  and  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus, 
having  a  tinge  of  libertinism  with  its  spiritualistio- 
dualistie  Jewish  Christianity,  all  suggest  a  relation- 
ship with  the  errant  teaching  against  which  Jude 
speaks.  While,  then,  error  of  a  Jewish  origin  is 
suggested,  there  is  also  a  reminder  of  a  character- 
istically heathen  form  of  sin  as  shown  in  the  Cor- 
inthian libertinism  denounced  by  Paul.  And,  once 
more,  the  error  of  the  Nicolaitans  (q.v.)  is  recalled 
by  the  deeds  of  the  people  against  whom  Jude  gives 
warning.  Such  numifestations  were  a  danger  to 
the  whole  Church,  and  the  epistle  directs  itself  to 
this  peril. 

After  the  greeting  (1-2)  and  the  preface  (3-4), 
follows  the  aigument,  which  condemns  teachers  of 
error  (5-19);  three  examples  of  gross  sin  are  dted 
from  history  and  the  punishment  recalled  (5-7), 
the  similarity  of  these  historic  cases  with  the  prea- 
ent  error  is  asserted  (8),  an  example  of  moderation 
is  given  (9),  and  with  it  a  description  of  the  errant 
course  (10-13);  punishment  was  predicted  as  long 
ago  as  Ekioch's  period  and  later  by  the  Apostles 
(14-19).  An  exhortation  follows  and  then  a  mag- 
nificent doxology  (20-25).  For  the  date  of  the  epis- 
tle the  employment  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
(44  A.D.)  and  acquaintance  with  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (cf.  24-25  with  Rom.  xvi.  25-27)  set 
the  higher  limit.  The  terminua  ad  quem  is  not  so 
easily  fixed,  but  the  time  just  prior  to  Domitian 
is  the  latest  date  to  which  it  can  be  postponed, 
since  according  to  Hegesippus  Jude  was  not  alive 
during  Domitian's  reign  (Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd,,  III., 
XX.).  This  assumes  the  genuineness  of  the  letter, 
which  is  not  strongly  attested.  The  Muratorian 
Canon  names  the  epistle,  but  not  as  written  by 
Jude;  Origen  knows  that  it  has  been  questioned; 
the  early  Peschito  did  not  receive  it  and  Eusebius 
reckons  it  among  the  AntHegomena;  Jerome  notes 
that  it  was  rejected  by  most  on  account  of  ita 
citation  of  apocrsrphal  books.  Yet  it  is  difll- 
cult  to  account  for  an  ungenuine  letter  being 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  a  man  whose  repute 
was  so  small  as  that  of  Jude,  the  brother  of 
our  Lord,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  writer 
makes  no  pretension  of  being  an  apostle. 

(F.  SiBFFKRT.) 
BiBUOOBAnrr:  Possibly  the  beet  eommentaries  are  by 
J.  B.  Mayor  (with  II  Peter).  London.  1907;  and  H.  too 
Soden,  OOttinten.  1890.  Other*  are  by:  W.  Jenkyn 
(1612-«5).  ed.  J.  Sherman,  London,  1830:  R.  Stier.  Ber- 
lin, 1800;  M.  F.  Rampf.  SuUbaeh.  1864;  F.  Gardiner, 
Boston,  1856;  J.  T.  Demarest  (on  the  Catholic  Epistles). 
New  York.  1870;  E.  H.  Plumptre  (on  Ptoter  and  Jude). 
in  Cmmbridgt  BihU,  Cambridce.  1870;  K.  F.  KeU  (Peter 
and  Jude).  Leipsio.  1883;  F.  SpitU  (on  Ptoter  and  Jude), 
Halle.  1885;  A.  F.  Manoury  (on  the  Catholie  Epistles). 
Bar-le-Due.  1888;  A.  Plummer.  in  Bxp<mlor*»  BibU,  Lon- 
don, 1801;  C.  Bin  (on  Ptoter  and  Jude).  Edinburgh.  1001. 
Questions  of  introduction  are  treated  in  the  works  on 
Biblical  Introduction  (q.Y.)  and  on  N.  T.  theok)gy  (e.i.t 
W.  Beysehlac  Edinburgh.  1806).  Consult  further:  F. 
Maier.  Dsr  JudaAruf,  snns  Bchthni,  AhfattunougU  wid 
Uttt,  Freiburg.  1006;  E.  Amaud.  R^ektrehst  oriUqum 
BUT  V€pUn  <U  JwU,  Strasburg.  1851;  P.  J.  Oloag.  intro- 
dueHon  to  tko  CaAoUe  BpiaOu,  Edinburgh.  1887;  A.  C. 
McQiffert,  Hiti.  af  CkriaHaftitw  in  As  ApotMic  Ao^,  pp. 
585-588.  New  York.  1807;  Hamaek,  LOttroiur.  ii.  1.  pp. 
465-460;  DB,  il  700-«)6  (minute  and  searefaing);  BB, 
u.  2630-82. 
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According  to  Joeephua. 


L  The  Name  and  the  Territory:  Judea  is  the 
term  applied  from  about  300  b.c.  by  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Jews.  The 
limits  of  the  country  are  to  be  gathered  from  pas- 
sages in  Nehemiah  (iii.  and  vii.)  and  in  I  and 
II  Maccabees.  These  reports,  while  not  entirely 
accordant,  yet  supplement  each  other,  and  start 
from  the  point  of  view  either  of  governmental  rule, 
of  tribal  possession,  or  of  relationship  to  the  relig- 
ious community.  The  boundaries  are 
I.  History,  fairly  well  indicated  in  Neh.  iii.;  on 
the  south  Bethzur  marked  the  border, 
in  the  north  Bethhoron,  and  on  the  west  Emmaus, 
and  these  are  approximately  the  limits  implied  in 
the  Books  of  Maccabees  (cf.  the  list  of  fortresses 
"  in  Judea  "  in  I  Mace.  ix.  50  sqq.).  Under  the  Per- 
sians, as  under  the  Greeks,  this  region  shared  the 
fate  of  southern  Syria.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  Ptolemies  (q.v.), 
who  held  control  of  it  almast  continuously  till  198 
B.C.  It  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  **  Celesyria  " 
(I  Mace.  X.  69)  or  of  "  Celesyria  and  Phenice  " 
(II  Mace.  iii.  5).  The  inhabitants,  on  accoimt  of 
their  religion,  were  granted  many  privileges  until 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  the  payment 
of  tribute  was  enforced,  if  necessary,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  garrisons,  a  situation  which  the  Maccabean 
revolution  brought  to  an  end  (I  Mace.  x.  25-45). 
The  Greek  name  for  this  territory,  loudaia,  as  well 
as  the  adjective  loudaios,  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Yehudhi  but  from  the  Aramaic  Ye- 
hudhay  (Ezra  iv.  12;  Dan.  iii.  8).  The  earliest  sure 
traces  of  the  use  of  this  name  are  found  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  b.c,  contemporaneously  with 
the  beginning  of  Greek  control  of  the  Orient.  In 
I  Maccabees  the  usage  is  divided  between  the  nor- 
mal Greek  form  and  a  Hebraizing  form  lauda, 
with  a  preference  for  the  latter.  As  a  result  of  the 
Hasmonean  uprising  (see  Hasmoneans)  the  territory 
was  enlarged  and  the  name  had  both  a  narrow  and  a 
wider  content.  The  extension  of  territory  was  be- 
gun by  Jonathan,  when  in  147  B.C.  Alexander 
Bahis  gave  to  him  the  city  of  Ekron  w^ith  its  sur- 
rounding territory.  In  145  b.c.  Demetrius  II. 
added  three  districts  in  the  north  and  west  which 
had  belonged  to  Samaria  (I  Mace.  xi.  28,  34,  57), 
named  "  Apherema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathem  '*  after 
the  names  of  their  chief  cities.  Apherema  is  prob- 
ably the  Ephraeim  or  Efraea  of  the  Onomasticon 
(ccliv.  118,  cclvii.  121),  about  twenty  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem;  Lydda  corresponds  to  the  Lod 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Ezra  ii.  33);  and  Ramathem 
was  about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Lydda  and  six 
west  of  Thamna.  The  probable  reason  for  this 
grant  was  that  the  population  was  largely  Jewish. 
Soon  after,  Bethzur  was  taken  away  from  the  Sel- 
eucidfle  (I  Mace.  xi.  66),  and  in  142  b.c.  Joppa  was 


taken  and  then  Judaized  (I  Mace.  xii.  33),  and  the 
same  happened  to  Gezer  (I  Mace.  xiii.  43  sqq.). 
John  Hyrcanus  took  Medaba  and  Samega  across 
the  Jordan,  also  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  and  in 
the  south  the  territory  of  the  Idumeans.  Aristo- 
bulus  conquered  from  the  Itureans  a  part  of  their 
territory.  Alexander  Jannsus  annexed  consider- 
able territory  across  the  Jordan  and  Raphia,  An- 
thedon,  and  Gaza  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  63 
B.C.  Pompey  restricted  Judea  to  strictly  Jewish 
territory.  Herod  came  into  possession  of  Samaria, 
Batanea,  Auranitis,  Trachonitis,  and  the  region  of 
the  Jordan  sources.  During  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  the  changes  in  apportionment  of 
the  territory  were  numerous.  In  the  second  cen- 
tury Judea  came  to  be  called  Syria  Pcdestinaf  and 
after  the  fourth  century  simply  Palestina,  Jose- 
phus  distinguishes  Judea  from  Samaria,  makes  Ju- 
dea stand  for  the  region  under  Hyrcanus  or  Herod, 
or  for  the  district  ruled  by  procurators  after  6  a.d., 
or  for  the  region  granted  to  Vespasian.  When  he 
extends  the  use  of  the  word,  he  uses  the  phrase 
"  all  Judea,"  equivalent  to  the  "  Canaan  "  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Judea  as  treated  in  this  article  is  the  smaller  re- 
gion as  distinguished  from  Samaria,  Galilee,  and 
Perea,  defined  partly  in  Josephus  and  in  the  Tal- 
mud. Josephus  (Ant.  XIV.,  iii.  4)  makes  Koress, 
the  modem  Karawa,  the  most  northern  city,  and  in- 
cludes the  regions  of  Thamna,  Gophna, 

2.  Boun-   and  Akrabattine  (that  is,  the  Akrab- 

daries  of  bein  of  the  Onomasticon  ccxiv.),  while 
Judea       Josephus  draws  the  line  of  the  northern 

Proper,  boundary  through  Anuath  BorkaioSy 
possibly  the  *Othnay  of  the  Talmud. 
The  Talmud  also  locates  Antipatris  as  a  boundary 
city,  possibly  the  modern  Kalat  Has  al-Ain  north- 
west of  Jaffa  and  north  of  Lydda.  Whether  Judea 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  included  a 
part  of  the  coast  is  doubtful.  Joppa  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Jews  and  Jamnia  had  a  large 
Jewish  population,  but  the  way  in  which  Josephus 
mentions  these  places  (War,  III.,  iii.  5)  impUes  that 
they  were  not  regarded  as  strictly  Judean.  The 
fact  that  the  seat  of  Roman  government  was  at 
Csesarea  does  not  involve  that  any  portion  of  the 
seacoast  was  properly  within  the  territory  of  Ju- 
dea. The  western  boundary  was  not  stable,  vary- 
ing in  different  periods.  Only  at  times  was  any 
part  of  the  Philistine  territory  under  the  Jews,  as 
when  Gaza  or  Ekron  or  Ashdod  was  imder  Jona- 
than or  Herod.  On  the  south,  Judea  was  bounded 
by  the  toparchies  of  Idumea  and  Engedi,  but  the 
exact  limits  fluctuated.  The  eastern  boundary 
was  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

n.  Detailed  Description. — 1.  The  Territory  of 
Judah:    According  to  the  Old  Testament  this  re- 
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^OQ  was  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 

Dan,  and  a  part  of  Ephraim.     In  spite  of  the  exact 

details  given  in  Josh.  xv.  1-12,  the  limits  assigned 

to  the  tribe  of  Judah  can  not  be  determined  for 

lack  of  identification  of  many  places  named  in  the 

passage.     It  is  probable  also  that  the  boundary 

there  given   was  not  one   which   re- 

1.  Limit*,  mained    constant    as    separating    the 

ind^^'*'  tribes,  and  the  limits  assigned  to  the 

Divisions,  tribe  and  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  may  not  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lents. Still  further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
Joshua  the  limits  are  rather  ideal  than  actual,  as 
when  the  Mediterranean  is  given  as  the  western 
boundary,  a  condition  which  was  realized  only  in 
small  part  and  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  Jan- 
lueus  and  of  Herod  the  Great,  though  the  Philis- 
tines were  at  times  tributary.  The  northeast  comer, 
aceoniing  to  the  passage,  was  where  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  boundary  passed  by 
Both-hoglah  (Kasr  Hajla)  to  Adummim  (Talat  al- 
Damm),  then  by  £n-rogel  through  the  Hinnom 
valley  on  the  west  down  to  Kirjath-jearim,  and 
thence  westward  to  the  seacoast.  In  this  Old- 
Testament  territory  of  Judah  dwelt  others  than  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  the  chief  city  of  which  was 
B<*thlehem.  The  three  great  families  of  the  tribe, 
Slielah,  Perez,  and  Zerah  (Gen.  xlvi.  12)  are  in  part 
connected  with  the  Canaanitic  Shua  and  partly 
with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  city  (or  region)  of  Tamar 
on  the  border  of  the  Negeb,  inhabited  by 
Kenizzite  or  Jerahmeelite  affiliations — the  stock 
which  furnished  new  life  to  the  waning  tribe 
of  Judah.  A  part  of  the  Danites  which  re- 
mained in  the  south  became  incorporated  into 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  41). 
Farther  south  dwelt  the  numerous  families  of  the 
Calebites  and  Kenizzites  in  the  region  of  Hebron, 
and  still  to  the  south  the  Kenites  and  Jerahmeelites. 
Wliile  the  Calebites  appear  in  early  times  to  have 
lx*en  a  dominant  family,  this  dominance  was  lost 
under  David  and  the  whole  territory  received  its 
name  from  the  principal  element  of  the  population 
at  that  time,  though  still  later  the  Calebites  came 
to  the  front  again,  until  in  the  Ebdle  the  inroads  of 
the  Kdomites  pressed  them  northward  and  com- 
(>rlU><i  tliem  to  seek  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tlu*  (le(>opulated  Jerusalem,  where  they  became 
fully  identified  with  the  Judaic  element.  From 
the  E<lomitic  intruders  into  the  southern  region 
tliat  part  received  the  new  name  of  Idumea,  and 
in  Maccabean  times  Bethzur  was  on  the  boundary 
lx»twi»en  the  two  regions. 

The  passage  in  Joshua  divides  the  whole  region 
into  four  parts:  the  Negeb  (q.v.),  the  Shephelah, 
the  hill  country,  and  the  desert  (see  Palestine). 
According  to  the  original  text  of  Josh,  xv.,  the 
Shephelah  had  three  groups  of  cities,  according  to 
the*  extended  text,  four  groups,  and  a  distinction  is 
made  between  towTis  (protected  by  a  wall),  forty- 
fi  Th        ^°"^   *"    number,    and    villages.     The 

ShephelJkh.  ^^^  group  (Josh.  xv.  33-36)  includes 

*  fifteen  towns,  of  which  the  following 

are  known:    Eshtaol,   identified   by  Gu^rin   with 

.\Bhu'a  on  the  basis  of  its  earlier  name  Ashtu'al; 


Zorah,  possibly  the  Zarha  of  the  Amama  Tablets; 
Zanoah,  the  modem  Zanu'a;  Adullam,  identified 
by  Clermont-Ganneau  with  Khirbat  'Id  al-Biiya; 
Socoh  is  Shuwaika,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wadi 
al-Sant.  The  second  group,  of  sixteen  towns,  is 
located  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  first, 
toward  Gaza  (verses  37-41).  Mizpeh  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  near  the  Wadi  al-Sant,  west- 
ward from  Shuwaika.  Lachish  is  identified  with 
Tell  el-Hesy,  recently  excavated,  mentioned  in  the 
Amama  Tablets  as  an  important  Canaanitic  cen- 
ter, and  appearing  in  the  Assyrian  records  and  in 
the  Books  of  Kings.  Eglon  is  the  modem  Ajlan, 
and  Lahmas  or  Lahmam  is  the  modem  Lahm.  The 
third  group  (verses  42-44)  of  nine  (Septuagint,  ten) 
cities  includes  Libnah  (known  to  Eusebius  as  Lobna 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Eleuthcropolis);  Keilah, 
located  by  the  Onomaaticon  seven  Roman  miles  east 
of  Eleuthcropolis  on  the  Wadi  al-Sur  (but  this  is 
in  the  highland,  not  in  the  Shephelah);  Achzib, 
placed  by  the  same  authority  near  Eleuthcropolis 
and  possibly  the  modem  Ain  el-Kazba;  and  Mar- 
esha,  located  two  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis, 
possibly  at  Merash.  On  the  fourth  group,  includ- 
ing Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza,  see  Philistines. 

The  towns  of  the  hill  coimtry  of  Judah  are  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (verses  48-60)  divided  into  five  groups, 
to  which  the  Septuagint  adds  a  sixth.  The  first 
group  of  eleven  cities  lay  south  from  Hebron,  south- 
east of  Jibrin.     Shamir  b  placed  by  Gu^rin  at 

Somara   southwest   of   Hebron.     The 

Hm*      Onomasticon  locates  Jattir  twenty  Ro- 

Oonntry.    "^'^   miles    from    Eleutheropolis,  the 

modem  Attir;  Socoh  is  Shuwaika 
north  of  Attir;  Debir  (Kirjath-sannah  or  Kirjath- 
sepher)  was  a  royal  Canaanitic  city  of  some  import- 
ance, possibly  the  modem  al-Dahariya;  Anab  is 
the  present  Anab,  about  three  miles  southwest  of 
Debir;  Eshtemoah  may  be  al-Samua  east  of  Shu- 
waika; Anim  is  put  by  the  Onomasticon  nine  Roman 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  The  second  group  of  nine 
cities  lay  north  of  the  first  group  and  includes 
Hebron  (verses  52-54).  Arab  appears  in  the  Septu- 
agint as  Airem,  but  its  location  is  doubtful;  Du- 
mah  is  represented  by  the  modem  al-Doma  north 
of  al-Dahariya,  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  seventeen  Roman  miles  from  Eleutherop- 
olis; Beth-tappuah  is  the  elevated  village  Taffuh, 
six  miles  west  of  Hebron  in  a  wine-growing  country. 
It  was  in  early  times  a  fortress  and  was  fortified  in 
the  Maccabean  war  (I  Mace.  ix.  50).  The  Onomaa- 
ticon makes  it  a  boimdary  city  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt. 

Hebron  was  regarded  as  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity, built  seven  years  earlier  than  Zoan  (Tanis)  in 
Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  with  this  corresponds 
the  notable  part  Hebron  takes  in  the  narratives 
4  H  b  conceming  the  patriarchs.  It  appears 
'  as  a  city  of  the  Anakites,  who  were  of 
the  race  of  the  giants  (Num.  xiii.  33).  and  its  old 
name  was  Kirjath-arba,  **  fourfold  city,''  explained 
in  Jewish  legend  as  the  place  of  settlement  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Adam  or  Caleb.  P  in  sev- 
eral passages  locates  the  Hittites  there.  The  Idu- 
mean  inhabitants  of  the  time  of  Josephus  said  that 
the  city  was  older  than  Memphis  in  £!gypt.    The 
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ooncurrenoe  of  tradition  makes  it  possible  that 
Hebron  was  the  oldest  of  the  southern  cities  of 
Judah.  Its  situation  in  a  defensible  location  and 
in  a  comparatively  fruitful  region  makes  the  tra- 
dition of  its  age  still  more  probable,  and  to  this  is 
added  that  its  site  was  on  the  principal  roads  which 
traverse  the  region,  making  it  a  center  of  conmierce 
also.  Hommel  would  connect  the  name  Hebron 
with  the  Habiri  of  the  Amama  Tablets  (q.v.)  as 
originally  ^abiran^  i.e.,  town  of  the  Habiri.  Ac- 
cording to  Josh.  X.  36  it  was  conquered  by  Joshua 
when  at  the  head  of  all  the  people  after  the  cam- 
paign against  the  five  kings,  but  Judges  i.  10 
ascribes  its  conquest  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  Calebites,  and  the  narrative 
in  Josh.  XV.  1^19  attributes  to  Joshua  the  gift  of 
the  region  to  them.  The  later  history  of  Hebron 
is  little  known.  It  became  the  home  of  David  and 
his  company,  where  he  was  sought  by  the  Judah- 
ites,  and  was  his  capital  until  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, after  which  it  lost  its  importance.  The 
rebellion  of  Absalom  began  there,  Rehoboam  forti- 
fied it,  in  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Edomites  re- 
duced it  and  held  possession  of  it  tiU  Judas  Macca^ 
beus  took  it  in  164  B.C.  The  priest  code  made  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  the  Chronicler  re- 
gards it  as  Jewish  at  the  time  of  Zerubbabcl.  The 
place  on  the  site  now  identified  as  that  of  Hebron 
is  called  al-Halil  or  Halil  al-Rahman,  ''  Friend  of 
the  Merciful,"  in  memory  of  Abraham,  whose  tomb 
is  stiU  pointed  out  in  the  neighborhood.  Accord- 
ing to  Gen.  xxiii.  9  sqq.,  the  tomb  was  in  a  cave 
in  Machpelah  **  before  Mamre,"  and  Mamre  is  iden- 
tified with  Hebron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  19;  consequently 
the  cave  was  to  the  east  of  the  city.  But  this  does 
not  correspond  with  the  present  situation,  since 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  is  to  the  east  of  the 
tomb.  But  there  are  clear  evidences  that  a  hill 
to  the  west  of  the  present  city  was  in  early  times 
thickly  populated,  and  that  would  correspond  with 
the  old  Mamre.  The  tomb  is  said  to  have  received 
the  bodies  of  Sarah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Leah 
and  Jacob.  Josephus  speaks  of  a  monument  of  the 
Abrahamic  family  in  Hebron,  of  marble  and  beau- 
tifully worked,  while  the  tomb  was  hewn  out  of 
the  rock — a  description  which  agrees  well  with  the 
Genesis  account  of  the  cave.  The  Pilgrim  of  Bor- 
deaux (c.  333  A.D.)  mentions  a  monument  there, 
Antoninus  Martyr  (570  a.d.)  notes  a  basilica  with 
a  court  in  the  middle,  which  in  the  seventh  century 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Mohammedans, 
the  haram  of  the  present  city,  the  lower  walls  of 
which  are  old  and  built  of  large  stones.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  east,  and  between  the  inner  and 
outer  walls  are  two  octagonal  chapels  in  which 
stand  the  cenotaphs  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  The 
mosque  itself  measures  some  ninety  feet  by  sixty- 
eight,  and  is  divided  into  three  aisles  with  nine 
vaults,  the  middle  one  containing  the  monument 
of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  The  cave  in  which  were  the 
graves  of  the  patriarchs  is  asserted  to  be  under  the 
mosque,  and  it  is  regarded  as  double  in  form  and 
has  two  entrances.  The  northern  part  of  the 
haram  area  contains  a  nimiber  of  modem  grave 
monuments,  and  one  of  them  contains  the  ceno- 
taph of  Jacob  and  Leah.     What  is  called  the  tomb 


of  Joseph  is  in  an  addition  built  against  the  encir- 
cling wall  at  some  time  later  than  the  crusades. 
The  description  of  the  interior  is  gathered  from  the 
observations  of  notables  to  whom  the  privilege  of 
entrance  has  in  recent  years  been  granted  through 
the  special  favor  of  the  sultan,  since  admission  to 
'*  unbelievers  "  is  refused  by  the  fanatical  Moslems 
of  Hebron.  This  favor  was  granted  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (1862),  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (1866),  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  (1869),  and  Prince  Albert 
Victor  and  Prince  George  of  Wales  (1882).  The 
report  based  on  examination  next  preceding  that 
of  these  later  observations  was  made  by  monks  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  1119  a.d.,  and  stated  that  there 
were  chambers  under  the  mosque.  The  oldest  part 
of  the  entire  structure  is  the  splendid  encircling 
wall,  and  De  VogQ^  remarks  upon  the  resemblance 
of  the  stones  which  compose  it  to  those  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  haram  in  Jerusalem,  rightly  attributed 
to  Herod  the  Great;  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  knew 
such  a  wall,  though  Joeephus  says  nothing  about 
it.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  the  colmnns  have  a 
Byzantine  character  and  the  inclusion  of  old  parts 
in  what  is  evidently  more  modem  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Samuel  bar  Simson  (c.  1210  a.d.)  to 
the  effect  that  the  sanctuary  at  Hebron  was  built 
600  years  before  his  time.  The  present  Hebron, 
divided  into  seven  quarters,  has  a  population  of 
some  19,000,  of  whom  1,500  are  Jews  having  three 
s3magogue8,  and  the  rest  Moslems  who  display  a 
specially  fanatical  spirit  against  all  foreigners.  The 
inmiediate  region  is  fruitful,  and  some  industries 
and  considerable  commerce  are  conducted  there. 

In  connection  with  the  Mamre  of  Abraham  are 
mentioned  oaks  or  terebinths  where  the  patriarch 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xiii.  18);  if  Mamre  is  a  location 
opposite  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
XXXV.  27),  there  is  a  connection  with  a  holy  place. 
Gen.  xiv.  13  speaks  of  Mamre  as  a  man,  an  Amorite 
and  brother  of  Eshcol  and  Aner.  Esh- 
col  is  mentioned  as  a  place  (Num.  xiii. 
23  and  elsewhere),  possibly  the  modem  Iskahal  six 
miles  northwest  of  Hebron.  This  representation 
in  Gen.  xiv.  lb  now  regarded  as  that  of  a  later  and 
special  source,  and  is  taken  as  less  reliable  than 
those  which  make  these  names  apply  to  places  and 
not  individuals,  especially  as  Aner  is  identified  with 
the  hill  Na'ir  in  West  Hebron  and  Mamre  with 
Nimra  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  Yet  it 
must  be  said  that  these  identifications  are  unoei^ 
tain  and  do  not  fit  the  data  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Septiiagint  of  Gen.  xiii.  18  uses  the  singular 
in  speaking  of  the  oak,  and  this  agrees  with  Jose- 
phus, Ani.  I.,  X.  4,  though  the  latter  suggests  the 
weaving  of  a  myth  about  the  place,  and  in  Josephus, 
War,  IV.,  ix.  7,  mention  is  made  of  a  large  tere- 
binth as  old  OS  the  world  situated  six  stadia  from 
Hebron.  Echoes  of  this  sacred  tree  with  its  sanc- 
tuary come  from  the  times  of  Hadrian  and  of  Con- 
stantine;  possibly  the  tree  was  destroyed  under 
the  latter  emperor,  as  Jerome  says  that  it  was  in 
existence  while  he  was  still  a  youth.  A  place  which 
corresponds  well  is  mentioned  in  itineraries,  and 
this  agrees  with  the  present  Ramat  al-Halil  ("  Ra- 
mah  of  Abraham  ")  two  miles  north  of  Hebron 
east  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  where  ruins  suggest 
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an  old  sanctuary.  Farther  to  the  east  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  church,  possibly  those  of  the  basil- 
ica built  by  Constantino.  Traces  of  recollection  of 
the  tree  in  this  locality  were  found  as  late  as  1856. 
Since  the  thirteenth  century  there  have  been  traces 
of  a  tradition  of  an  Abraham's  oak  to  the  south, 
on  a  site  possessed  by  the  Russians.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  traditions  and  locations  assigned 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  grove  or  groves 
existed  in  the  earlier  times,  which  dwindled  to  a 
single  tree  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Septuagint. 

The  third  group  of  cities  of  the  hill  country  in- 
cludes ten  cities  (Septuagint,  nine),  located  east  of 
the  second  and  north  of  the  first  group.  Maon,  the 
modem  Ma'in,  appears  as  the  home  of  the  Calebite 

Nabal  (I  Sam.  zxv.  2),  and  on  the  site 
Sitt^***S  "*  remains  of  walls,  caves,  and  ds- 
JoahlVr.  ^^^'^^'    '^^   **  wilderness   of     Maon " 

(I  Sam.  zxiii.  24)  was  probably  the 
region  to  the  southeast.  Carmel,  a  possession  of 
Nabal,  is  the  modem  al-Karmal,  about  seven  miles 
south  of  Hebron.  Ziph  (I  Chron.  ii.  42;  I  Sam. 
xxiii.  19)  corresponds  with  the  present  Tell  Zif 
southeast  of  Hebron,  while  Josh.  xv.  24  refers  to  an- 
other place  in  the  Negeb.  Juttah  (Josh.  xxi.  16) 
retains  its  name  and  lies  south  of  Hebron,  a  large 
village  whose  inhabitants  possess  great  herds  of 
Mheep.  Jezreel  is  treated  in  a  special  article.  Of 
the  Gibea  of  this  region  no  traces  remain,  though 
the  Ommuuticon  names  it.  The  fourth  group  (Josh. 
XV.  58-59)  includes  six  cities  situated  north  of  Heb- 
ron. Halhul  retains  its  old  name,  an  important 
village  five  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  Hebron. 
Betl^sur  is  regarded  (I  Chron.  ii.  45)  as  Calebite, 
and  in  Neh.  iii.  16  as  a  double  district.  It  was  an 
important  fortress  in  the  Maccabean  wars,  lying  a 
little  west  of  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  near  a  good 
spring  where  ruins  attest  the  situation.  Gedor,  the 
modem  Jedur,  north  of  Beth-zur,  is  mentioned  in 

I  Chron.  xii.  7  and  after  the  exile  was  inhabited  by 
Calebites.  Beth-anoth  (probably  meaning  **  sanc- 
tuary of  the  goddess  Anath  ")  is  possibly  the  mod- 
em Bat  Ainun,  southeast  of  Halhul,  where  ruins 
still  exist.  The  other  places  are  unidentified.  The 
fifth  group  is  known  only  through  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  includes  eleven  places  of  which 
eight  can  be  placed.    Tekoa  appears  in  Amos  i.  1; 

II  Sam.  xiv.  2  sqq.,  xxiii.  26,  and  was  often  men- 
tioned in  the  regal  and  poetrexilic  periods.  The 
present  Tekua,  nearly  ten  miles  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem, contains  ruins  of  a  Christian  churoh  and  cis- 
terns and  tombs.  Ephrathah  is  in  the  Greek  text 
equated  with  Bethlehem  (cf.  Gen.  xxxv.  19),  though 
there  is  doubt  whether  Ephrathah  was  not  the  name 
of  a  district.  Peor,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethle- 
hem, corresponds  with  tlie  present  Faghur.  Etam 
appears  in  I  Chron.  iv.  3  and  II  Chron.  xi.  6,  and 
corresponds  with  the  modem  'Ain  Atan.  Kulon 
may  be  the  present  Kaluniyeh,  northwest  of  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  road  to  Jaffa.  Sores  may  be  the  present 
Saris,  west  of  Jerusalem,  south  of  the  same  road. 
Karem  is  possibly  'Ain  Karim,  four  and  a  half  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem.  Bether  is  regarded  as  the  true 
name  for  the  Gibeon  of  Neh.  vii.  25,  the  modem 
Bittir,  six  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem.    The  sixth 


group  (Josh.  XV.  60)  includes  only  two  cities,  Kir- 
jath-baal  (Kirjath-jearim)  and  Rabbah,  clearly  west 
of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  the  first  varies  in  dif- 
erent  passages.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Gibeonites,  the  ark  remained  there  a  long  time,  it 
was  the  home  of  the  prophet  Uriah,  and  after  the 
exile  was  reckoned  among  the  possessions  of  the  Jew- 
ish conununity.  While  its  direction  from  various 
places  is  in  different  passages  given  with  apparent 
exactness  upon  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  according  to  the  Onomasticon  some 
nine  or  ten  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem  along  the 
old  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda),  the  exact  location  is 
still  disputed.  The .  last  portion  of  the  Judaic  ter- 
ritory (Josh.  XV.  61-62)  t4ikes  in  "  the  wildemess,'' 
i.e.,  the  eastem  slope  of  the  hills  toward  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Hebrew  text  mentions  six  cities,  the  Sep- 
tuagint seven  with  very  different  names.  Two  of 
these  are  identified.  The  City  of  Salt  lay  probably 
in  the  Valley  of  Salt  (II  Sam.  viii.  13),  therefore  to 
the  south  corresponding  to  Tell  al-Milh,  about  fif- 
teen miles  east  of  Beersheba.  En-gedi  lay  on  the 
Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10),  and,  according  to  the 
Onomasticon^  was  a  lai^  village.  The  name  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  present  Ain  Jidi  on  a 
terrace  above  the  sea,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  wall.  It  is  identified  with  Hazazon-tamar 
in  II  Chron.  xx.  2,  and  was  one  of  the  places  of 
refuge  of  David  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  1). 

This  list  of  places  belonging  to  Judah  includes 
ninety-four  ''  cities,"  apart  from  those  in  the  Ne- 
geb, but  can  not  be  supposed  to  be  exhaustive. 
Thus  the  Adoraim  of  II  Chron.  xi.  9  does  not  ap- 
pear, though  it  receives  frequent  mention  in  the 
later  records.     It  is  the  modem  Dura, 

i'  ^^i!^??*   about  six  miles  southwest  of  Hebron. 
L^^^r      ^^^^'^^  ^  *^  Coseba  of  I  Chron.  iv. 

Saoords.  ^*  ^^^  ^"  ^^  history  other  cities 
appear,  like  the  Herodia  of  Herod  the 
Great,  sixty  stadia  south  of  Jerusalem,  with  its 
splendid  buildings  and  its  Herodium  or  tower.  Im- 
mediately above  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  not 
quite  ten  miles  south  of  En-gedi  was  the  fortress 
Blasada,  of  great  importance  in  Herodian  times  and 
in  the  first  century,  the  site  of  which  is  placed  at 
al-Sabba,  the  ruins  of  which  indicate  partly  He- 
rodian origins  and  partly  Roman.  The  northem 
part  of  the  wildemess  of  Judea  was  from  the  fourth 
till  the  seventh  century  inhabited  by  thousands  of 
recluses  and  monks,  but  to-day  has  only  the  single 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  (founded  by  Sabas  c.  478 
A.D.),  where  are  some  fifty  Greek  monks.  The 
names  of  fifty  or  sixty  establishments  for  recluses 
or  ascetics  have  been  preserved  which  were  located 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  watershed  to  the 
west.  On  the  west  slope  of  the  hill  country  the  city 
of  Eleutheropolis,  very  often  mentioned  in  the  Ono- 
masticonf  becomes  known  under  its  earlier  name  of 
Bethgubrin,  known  still  as  Bet-Jibrin.  This  city 
became  somewhat  celebrated  imder  Christian  rule, 
and  the  names  of  many  of  its  bishops  are  on  rec- 
ord. Its  position  was  at  the  crossing  of  several 
roads  between  Gaca  and  Jerusalem,  west  of  Heb- 
ron, near  the  ancient  Biarasha.  After  the  Arabian 
conquest  it  lost  its  significance,  though  it  is  men- 
tioned several  times  afterward. 
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2.  The  Territory  of  Benjamin :  The  part  of 
Judea  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  is 
described  in  Josh,  xviii.  11  sqq.  Its  southern 
boundary  coincided  with  the  northern  boundary  of 
Judah  from  the  Jordan  in  the  east  to  Kirjath- 
jearim  in  the  west,  its  western  boundary  ran  from 
Kirjath-jearim     to     Beth-horon,     iU 

Tu!^^  northern  boundary  from  Beth-horon 
^     .^'     to  the  Jordan  by  Bethel  and  Jericho, 

Jericho,  while  the  Jordan  limited  it  on  the  east, 
thus  including  a  territory  not  quite 
twelve  miles  by  thirty-one.  The  region  about 
Jericho  was  very  fruitful,  the  eastern  slope  unpro- 
ductive, the  upland  poor  in  water  and  infertile  ex- 
cept the  strip  between  Bethel  and  Beth-horon. 
From  the  west  and  the  north  the  country  is  not 
easily  reached,  and  naturally  its  population  was 
regarded  as  warlike  and  inclined  to  brigandage 
(Gen.  xlix.  27).  The  account  in  Josh,  xviii.  em- 
ploys earlier  sources,  but,  when  considered  his- 
torically, raises  many  difficulties,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  political  relations.  The  boimdary 
between  the  two  kingdoms  fluctuated  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  kingdoms  themselves;  probably  the 
picture  in  Joshua  registers  the  conditions  after 
the  time  when  the  northern  kingdom  fell.  Jerusa- 
lem seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  terri- 
tory of  Benjamin,  not  that  of  Judah.  The  cities 
as  described  in  the  Joshua  passage  fall  into  two 
groups,  one  to  the  east  of  twelve  cities  (verses  21- 
24)  and  one  to  the  west  of  fourteen  (verses  25-28). 
The  chief  city  of  the  first  group  is  Jericho,  called 
also  in  some  passages  '*  the  city  of  palm-trees  " 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3).  The  book  of  Joshua  tells  of  the 
miraculous  capture  of  the  city  and  of  its  complete 
destruction  by  Joshua,  as  well  as  of  his  impreca- 
tion upon  the  man  that  should  rebuild  it.  This 
last  item  does  not  agree  with  statements  in  Judges 
iii.  13;  II  Sam.  x.  5;  but  I  Kings  xvi.  34  tells  of 
its  rebuilding  and  the  realization  of  the  curse  by 
Hiel.  A  company  of  prophets  made  it  their  home 
in  the  time  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  was  inhabited 
after  the  return  (Neh.  iii.  2),  Bacchides  fortified  it 
against  Jonathan  (I  Mace.  ix.  50),  and  in  a  fortress 
near  by  Simon  the  Maccabee  was  treacherously 
murdered.  Herod  secured  possession  of  the  city 
and  beautified  it,  placing  there  one  of  his  palaces, 
though  his  buildings  seem  to  have  been  south  of 
the  ancient  city  site.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  the 
region  was  a  very  garden  for  fertility,  watered  as  it 
was  by  the  streams  of  the  wady  which  debouched 
upon  its  plain.  It  was  Herod's  city  at  which  Jesus 
rested  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xx. 
29),  and  the  Onomaslicon  implies  that  it  was  des- 
troyed at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  A  new  city  arose 
near  by,  where  Justinian  built  a  church,  and  this 
was  destroyed  either  by  the  Persians  or  the  Arabs. 
The  Crusaders  erected  a  city  which  soon  fell  into 
disrepair.  In  recent  times  a  new  era  has  come  to 
it.  The  Jordan  valley  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to 
the  Dead  Sea  belongs  to  the  sultan  personally,  and 
one  of  his  representatives  resides  at  Jericho.  The 
Russians  have  a  church  and  a  hospice  there. 

A  second  city  in  this  group  was  Beth-hoglah,  on 
the  boundary  line,  three  Roman  miles  from  Jericho 
and  two  from  the  Jordan,  according  to  the  Onomas-  , 


ticon,  Betharaba  lay  on  the  plain  of  the  Jordan, 
but  its  site  is  not  recovered.  Zemaraim  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  on  the  highland  south  of  Bethel 
(II  Chron.  xiii.  4).  Bethel  is  the  well-known 
Betin,    and    the   outlook   corresponds 

2.  The      entirely  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 

ofou"*of  ^"'  ^'  ^**  ^^^'  ^^^*  ^^'  ^'^^  though 
BenJamite  ^^®  ^^^^  °^  ^^®  name  was  necessarily 
Cities,  apart  from  the  sanctuary  situated  there 
from  which  the  city  took  its  name. 
It  appears  as  on  the  boundary  between  Joseph  and 
Judah,  and  near  it  was  the  oak  of  weeping  by 
the  grave  of  Deborah  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  This  may 
have  been  one  of  the  oldest  Yahweh  sanctuaries  in 
the  highland,  and  it  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  as 
one  of  the  two  great  sacred  places  of  his  realm. 
There  or  near  by  a  company  of  the  prophets  had 
its  settlement  (II  Kings  ii.  3  sqq.),  and  the  priests 
sent  by  the  Assyrians  to  teach  the  people  religion 
dwelt  there  (II  Kings  xvii.  24  sqq.);  Josiah  des- 
troyed the  sanctuary  (II  Kings  xxiii.  15),  and  Bac- 
chides fortified  the  place  in  the  Maccabean  wars. 
North  of  it  is  a  singular  group  of  stones  which  is 
recognized  by  some  scholars  as  a  cromlech  (Hebr. 
Gilgol).  Awim  is  sometimes  identified  with  Ai, 
but  without  certainty.  Para  is  identified  with  Fara, 
a  little  over  nine  miles  west  of  Jericho  in  Wadi  Fara. 
Ophra,  probably  the  same  as  the  place  mentioned 
I  Sam.  xiii.  17,  the  Ephron  of  II  Chron.  xiii.  19, 
and  the  Ephraim  of  II  Sam.  xiii.  23,  is  mentioned  in 
John  xi.  54  and  Josephus,  TTar,  IV.,  ix.  9.  Geba  is 
the  Gibeah  of  I  Sam.  xiii.  16,  the  present  Jeba,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Gibeath  of  Josh,  xviii.  28. 

The  second  group  of  Benjamite  cities  includes, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  fourteen  places,  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint,  thirteen  (not  all  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew).  Gibeon  comes  very  often  into 
notice  in  the  history  of  the  people.  It  formed  one 
of  a  league  of  cities  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  called  Hivites 

3.  The      (j^jgj^   '^  7)      j^  ^^^  ^  notable  sanc- 

OrouD  ^^^T  (I  Kings  iii.  4  sqq.),  became  one 
of  the  priestly  cities,  and  by  indications 
from  the  Onomasticon  is  placed  at  al-Jib  about  five 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  occupying  the 
northern  peak  of  a  twin  hill.  Ramah  lay  north  of 
Jerusalem  and  Gibeath,  on  the  road  that  leiuis 
northward,  a  border  to\^^l  between  Israel  and 
Judah  in  the  time  of  Asa.  The  tomb  of  Rachel 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  (Jer.  xxxi.  15). 
The  Onomasticon  places  it  six  Roman  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  opposite  Bethel,  the  modern  al-Ram, 
the  site  of  old  ruins.  Beeroth  ("  wells  ")  was  one 
of  the  places  which  joined  in  the  league  with  Gibeon 
(Josh.  ix.  17),  but  was  evacuated  before  the  Ben- 
jamites  (II  Sam.  iv.  3).  The  Onomasticon  locates 
it  seven  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road 
to  Nicopolis  which  leads  from  Jerusalem  by  Gibeon 
and  Beth-horon  to  the  western  plain.  This  suits  bet- 
ter than  the  location  of  al-Bira,  eleven  Roman  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem  near  Bethel.  Mizpeh  was  forti- 
fied by  Asa  against  the  northern  kingdom,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Gedaliah  after  586  b.c.  (I  Kings 
XV.  22;  II  Kings  xxv.  23).  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  annals  of 
the  people,  and  lay  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
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Siiechem,  and,  according  to  the  Ononuutieonf  near 
Kirjath-jearim.  Robinson  places  it  at  the  lofty 
Xabi  Samwil,  two  miles  south  of  Gibeon,  where  is 
a  village  and  a  mosque  said  to  contain  the  tomb 
of  Samuel.  In  Byzantine  times  this  was  the  site 
as.si^ne<l  to  Rama  or  Ramathaim,  and  the  Crusaders 
built  here  a  church  of  St.  Samuel,  changed  into  a 
mosque  by  the  Mohammedans.  Chephirah  is  the 
modem  Kafira,  north  of  Kirjath-jearim.  Mozah 
is  placed  by  the  Talmud  at  the  modem  Kaloniye, 
near  which  Is  a  Bet  Mizza,  which,  however,  does 
not  fit  the  situation.  Zelah  is  given  (II  Sam.  xxi. 
14)  as  the  place  of  Saul's  burial,  but  is  unidentified. 
The  Oibeath  of  Josh,  xviii.  28  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Geba  of  verse  24,  but  is  to  be  placed  near 
Hamah  (ut  sup.).  The  Kirjath  of  Josh,  xviii.  2K 
is  probably  shortened  from  Kirjathjearim. 

This  list  does  not  include  all  the  cities  which  be- 
longed to  Benjamin.  In  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
Liy  the  sanctuary  of  Gilgal,  often  mentioned  in 
both  early  and  late  annals.  The  Hebrew  gener- 
ally uses  the  article  with  the  word,  hence  it  is  not 
a  proper  name,  but  signifies  merely  a  "  circle  "  (of 
stones).  It  was  a  locus  of  significant  historical 
events  at  the  conquest  (Josh,  iv.-v.),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Onomasticon,  lay  two  Roman  miles  from 

Jericho,  between  it  and  the  Jordan. 

PiACM  *^  The  name  lingers  in  the  vicinity  as 

Note        Jaljul   or  Jiljuliye.     Dok   (Docus),   a 

fortress  of  Maccabean  times  (I  Mace, 
xvi.  15)  seems  to  be  Ain  Duk  at  the  northeast  foot 
of  Jebel  Karantal.  preserved  also  in  the  accounts  of 
the  early  Christian  monasteries  and  as  a  Templar's 
fortress.  I  Sam.  xiii.-xiv.  brings  into  prominence  a 
Michmash  which  reappears  in  post-exilic  times 
(Ezra  ii.  27;  I  Mace.  ix.  73);  the  name  is  preserved 
in  the  present  Muhmas.  North  of  this  is  the  mod- 
em Makrun,  which  recalls  the  Migron  of  Isa.  x.  28. 
Near  the  large  village  of  Der  Diwan  is  the  site  of 
\i  (Josh,  vii.-viii.),  which  reappears  in  history  as 
.\iath  or  Ai  (Isa.  x.  28;  Ezra  ii.  28);  the  exact 
location  is  disputed.  Northeast  of  Der  Diwan  is 
a  rocky  height  called  Rammon,  which  recalls  the 
old  Rinmion  (Judges  xx.  45).  South  of  Jeba  (ut 
sup.)  is  a  village,  Hizma,  the  name  of  which  re- 
minds of  Azmaveth  (Ezra  ii.  24;  Neh.  xii.  29,  cf. 
vii.  28,  Beth-azmaveth).  Anata,  an  hour  north- 
ea.st  of  Jenisjilem,  suggests  Anathoth  (Jer.  i.  1). 
Other  place-names  are  Laishah  (Isa.  x.  30),  Almon 
(Josh.  xxi.  18),  and  Bahurim  (II  Sam.  xvi.  5). 
Two  places  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Jesus.  Bethany  was  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho,  on  the  eastern  slo{)e  of  the  mountain,  the 
modem  al-Azariya  (**  Place  of  Lazarus  "),  where 
the  grave  of  Lazanis  and  the  house  of  Martha  and 
Mary  nrv  still  shown.  Not  far  from  Bethany  lay 
It<*thpliago  (Matt.  xxi.  1),  the  site  of  which  was 
^hown  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  between  Beth- 
any and  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  To  the  west 
or  northwest  must  have  lain  Emmaus,  the  scene  of 
The  events  told  in  Luke  xxiv.  13  sqq.,  which  the 
ttxtua  receptus  places  sixty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem 
but  Codex  Sinaiticus  160  furlongs.  Josephus  {War, 
VII..  vi.  6)  mentions  a  place  of  the  name  thirty 
furlongs  from  the  city,  while  the  Crusaders  in  1099 


knew  of  a  Castle  of  Emmaus  which  is  identified 
with  the  modem  al-Kubaba,  about  sixty-three  fui^ 
longs  from  Jerusalem.  Hitzig  and  Sepp  located 
Enunaus  at  Kalimiyeh,  called  in  the  Talmud  Mosa, 
thirty-four  furlongs  from  the  capital.  Somewhere 
within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  should  be  placed 
the  grave  of  Rachel.  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  21  reports 
that  Rachel  died  between  Bethel  and  the  tower  of 
Eder  (Jerusalem)  on  the  road  to  Bethel,  north  of 
Jerusalem,  with  which  agrees  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  On 
the  other  hand.  Gen.  xxxv.  19,  xlviii.  7  connect  the 
grave  with  Ephrath  or  Bethlehem,  where  the  tomb 
is  still  shown.  But  Schick  has  shown  that  the 
Mohammedan  sanctuary  Kubbat  Abd  al-Aziz,  north- 
west of  Jersualem,  is  also  called  Kubbat  Rahil  and 
corresponds  better  with  the  earUer  data. 

8.  The  Jndean  Territory  of  Dan  (Josh.  xlx.  40- 
46):    Though  the  boundaries  are  not  given,  it  is 
known  that  the  eastem  boundary  coincided  with 
the  western  boundary  of  Benjamin,  its  southern 
border  with  the  westem  part  of  the  north  boimdary 
of  Judah,  and  its  northern  limits  extended  to  the 
southem  boundary  of  Ephraim  from  Betb-horon 
by  Gezer  to  the  sea,  reckoning  Joppa  as  part  of  the 
territory  of  Dan.    Judges  v.  17  places  Dan  on  the 
coast,  i.  34  states  that  the  Amorites  forced  them 
back,  and  chap,  xviii.  teUs  of  a  migration  of  600 
men  to  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  while  else- 
where places  are  assigned  to  Dan  which  some  other 
parts  of  Scripture  give  to  Judah  or  Ephraim.    This 
is  the  case  with  the  first  two  towns  on  the  list, 
Zorah  and   Eshtaol.     Ii^shemesh  is  the  same  as 
Beth-shemesh,  a  place  which  is  often  named  in  the 
history,  is  put  by  the  Onomasticon  east  of  the  tenth 
milestone  on  the  road  to  Eleutheropolis,  and  agrees 
with  the  modem  uninhabited  Ain  Shams,  where 
ruins  are  still  to  be  found,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wadi   al-Surar.    Shaalabin    (Shaalbim,   Judges   i. 
35)  has  been  located,  probably  wrongly,  at  Selbit, 
southwest  of  Beth-horon.  Aijalon  appears  in  the  his- 
tory often  as  a  fortress,  also  as  a  city  of  refuge  and 
Levitical  city,  and  as  belonging  either  to  Ephraim 
or  Benjamin.     The  Onomaslicon  locates  it  two  Ra- 
man miles  east  of  Enmiaus-Nicopolis,  the    mod- 
em Jalu  two  miles  east  of  Amwas.    The  plain  of 
Aijalon  lies  to  the  north  of  the  village.    Timnah  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Timnah  of  Josh.  xv.  10, 
west  of  Beth-shemesh,  and  in  the  history  is  con- 
nected with  the  Philistines  and  with  the  campaign 
of  Sennacherib  in  701    b.c.     Ekron    is    the  well- 
known  city  of  the  Philistines,  which  in  Josh.  xv. 
45  is  reckoned  to  Judah.    Eltekeh,  a  Levitical  city 
(Josh.  xxi.  23),  corresponds  to  the  Altaku,  where 
Sennacherib  overthrew  a  hostile  army,  but  its  site 
is  not  known.    Gibbethon,  also  a  Levitical  city,  is 
not  identified.    Jehud  is  located  at  al-Yehudiya, 
north  of  Lydda  and  east  of  Jaffa,  while  Bene-berak 
is  Ibn  Ibrak  near  Jaffa.     Westward  of  Jalu  is  the 
little  village  Amwas,  the  name  of  which  corresponds 
to  Enunaus,  a  place  often  in  question  in  the  Mao- 
cnlx'an  wars,  situated  on  the  westem  edge  of  the 
highland,  known  as  Nicopolis  about  250,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  OnomaBticon.    Gezer  (q.v.)  is  named 
Josh.  X.  33;  Judges  i.  29;    I  Kings  ix.  15-17,  and 
often  elsewhere,  is  called  one  of  the  border  cities 
of  Joseph,  and  appears  as  belonging  to  Ephraim, 
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as  a  Levitical  city,  of  importance  during  the  Da- 
vidic  and  Maccabean  wars,  and  is  located  by 
Clermont-Ganneau  four  miles  west  of  Amwas  at 
Tell  al-Jezar. 

4.  The  Jndean  Territory  of  Bphraim:  The  most 
northern  part  of  Judea  as  already  defined  took  in 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  the  rest  of  which 
was  reckoned  to  Samaria.  There  is  no  list  of  the 
places  in  this  region,  but  of  many  cities  there  is  in- 
cidental mention.  Josephus  mentions  Phasaelis,  a 
town  in  the  Jordan  valley  built  by  Herod  in  honor 
of  his  brother  Phasael,  the  name  of  which  survives 
in  that  of  the  village  Fazail,  south  of  the  hill  Kam 
Sartaba.  The  fortress  Alexandrium  crowned  the 
summit  of  this  hill  and  was  of  importance  in  the 
war  of  Pompey.  Akrabatta  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus (War,  III.,  iii.  5)  and  in  the  Onomasticon:  it 
is  the  modem  Akraba.  Janoah  of  Josh.  xvi.  6  cor- 
responds to  the  present  Janim,  north  of  Akraba. 
Borkaioe,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (War,  III.,  iii. 
5)  as  on  the  boundary  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
is  possibly  the  heap  of  ruins  at  Barkit,  in  Wadi  Ishar. 
To  the  southwest  of  this  b  al-Lubban,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Lebonah  of  Judges  xxi.  19.  Farther 
southeast  is  Sailim,  which  points  to  the  old  sanc- 
tuary of  Shiloh,  apparently  destroyed  in  the  Philis- 
tine war,  since  the  descendants  of  Eli  (II  Sam. 
xxi.)  went  to  Nob;  yet  the  priestly  document  re- 
gards Shiloh  as  the  place  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
OnonuuHcon  locates  Shiloh  ten  Roman  miles  from 
Neapolis:  it  was  north  of  Bethel  and  east  of  the 
road  to  Shechem.  To  the  west  of  the  road  and 
southwest  from  al-Lubban  lies  Jiljilya,  recalling 
another  of  the  places  called  in  the  history  Gilgal. 
Farther  to  the  south  lies  Ain  Sinya,  the  Jeshanah 
of  II  Chron.  xiii.  19,  and  near  by  is  Jifna,  which 
suggests  the  Gophna  of  Josephus,  War,  I.,  xi.  2. 
To  the  northwest  is  the  heap  of  ruins  called  Tibna, 
perhaps  the  Thamnatha  of  I  Mace.  ix.  50,  known 
also  from  the  Onomasticorif  which  locates  there  the 
tomb  of  Joshua  (the  Timnath-heres  of  Judges  ii. 
9).  Not  far  to  the  north  of  this  is  Rima,  possibly 
the  Ramah  of  I  Sam.  x>n.  13,  the  Ramathaim  of 
I  Sam.  i.  1,  the  Ramathem  of  I  Mace.  xi.  34,  and 
the  Arimathea  of  Mark  xv.  43.  But  the  Onomasti- 
con  locates  it  toward  the  modem  Rentis  (6  m.  w. 
of  Tibnah).  The  two  Beth-horons  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5)  are  located  farther  to  the 
south  at  Bait  Ur  al-Fuka  and  Bait  Ur  al-Tahta. 
The  upper  Beth-horon,  by  reason  of  its  command- 
ing the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Csesarea  and  the 
coast,  was  of  high  importance  in  all  periods  and  is 
mentioned  prominently  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  Roman  period.  At 
al-Midya,  on  the  plain  northwest  of  Beth-horon,  is 
ordinarily  located  the  home  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
Modin  of  I  Mace.  ii.  1,  xiii.  25,  with  its  seven 
pyramids  to  the  memory  of  the  members  of  that 
family. 

6.  OltiaB  on  the  Western  Plain:  There  were  other 
places  in  the  plain  west  of  the  highland  which  in 
later  times  were  reckoned  to  Judah,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  lists  of  places  given  in  Joshua.  Indeed, 
the  assignment  of  the  places  named  in  the  Joshua 
lists  is  not  entirely  concordant  with  that  of  other 
passages.     Doubtless  the  possession  of  these  places 


on  the  plain  was  often  contested  with  the  Philis- 
tines. So  was  it  with  Gimso  (II  Chron.  zzviii. 
18),  the  modem  Jimzu  north  of  Geser.  TheHadid 
of  Ezra  ii.  33  may  be  the  Aditha  of  the  Onamatti- 
eon,  east  of  Diospolis,  the  present  al-Hadithe,  and 
perhaps  the  Adida  of  I  Mace.  xii.  38.  Led,  men- 
tioned ^ith  Hadid  in  the  Ezra  passage,  is  the  Greek 
Lydda,  is  often  assigned  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Benjamites,  was  ceded  with  its  outlying  re- 
gion to  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  by  Demetrius 
(I  Mace.  xi.  34),  and  was  an  object  of  strife  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  ix.  32  sqq.,  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerti- 
salem  became  the  residence  of  Jewish  scholars,  for 
example,  of  Rabbi  Eliezer.  In  the  third  century 
it  took  the  name  of  Diospolis  and  became  there- 
after the  scat  of  a  bishopric.  The  legend  of  St. 
Geoige  was  localized  here.  The  present  Ludd  is  a 
town  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  and  Greeks,  not 
far  from  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa.  Ono, 
also  mentioned  in  the  Ezra  passage,  may  be  the 
modem  Kafr  Ana,  five  and  a  half  miles  northwest 
of  Ludd.  On  the  northem  boimdary  of  the  later 
Judea  lay  Antipatris,  a  city  built  and  named  by 
Herod  in  honor  of  his  father:  it  is  mentioned  Acts 
xxiii.  31.  The  pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  locates  it  ten 
Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  Ononuuticon  six 
miles  south  of  Galgulis,  the  modem  Jiljuliya  in  the 
plain  northeast  of  Jaffa.  A  passage  in  Josephus 
would  suggest  Kalat  Ras  al-Ain  as  the  site.  Ten 
miles  north  of  this  is  Kafr  Saba,  recalling  the  (Ilia- 
berzaba  of  Josephus  (^n/.  XIII.,  xv.  1). 

6.  The  Eleven  Toparohies  of  Judea  Aooordinc  to 
Joaephos:  In  War,  III.,  iii.  5  Josephus  names  as 
the  first  district  of  Judea  Jerusalem  with  its  vicin- 
ity. The  others  are  (2)  Gophna,  (3)  Akrabatta, 
(4)  Thamna,  (5)  Lydda,  (6)  Emmaus,  (7)  Pella, 
(8)  Idumea.  (9)  Engedi,  (10)  Herodium,  and  (11) 
Jericho.  Pliny  (HxbL  naturalis,  V.,  xiv.  70)  names 
ten,  including  2-6  and  10-11  above,  and  gives  in 
addition  to  these  Jopica  (Jaffa),  Betholethephene, 
and  Orine.  The  last  includes  the  district  of  the 
capital.  Josephus  mentions  a  Betholethepha  (War, 
IV.,  viii.  1),  which  is  probably  the  present  Bait  Nat- 
tif  west  of  Bethlehem  on  the  edge  of  the  highland 
and  the  Netophah  of  Ezra  ii.  22  and  other  Old- 
Testament  passages.  Therefore  Pella  above  seems 
to  be  replaced  by  Betholethepha.  Pliny  was  in 
error  in  assigning  the  region  of  Joppa  to  Judea, 
since  it  was  independent.  For  the  coast  region 
which  abutted  on  Judean  territory  see  Philistines  ; 
and  Phenicia,  Phenicians.  (H.  Guthe.) 
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JUDGES. 
I  Tba  Office.         *  1.  Gooserrativa  View. 

CcDcm  Concept  ll  1).  Divigioni:     tbe    Nuntivc 

Cbarscur   of    Ibe    Period  (|  1). 

(1  3).  Crili«lViewRe]>ct«l(|3). 

Hutoryof  the  Period  (I  3>.  Z.  Criliml  View. 
Chronolocy  of  Iba  Judpw       Analyiua  (|  I). 
(M).  IdealiiinBdZ). 

II.  Tbe  Book.  The  Hiitory  {(  3). 

L  The  Offlce;  Judges  (Hehr.  thophtfim)  was 
tbe  name  appliml  U>  tht  rulers  of  Israel  At  tbe  time 
(lescriboil  in  tlte  book  of  Judges  (see  II.  below^ 
Tbcy  find  (beir  analogucH  in  the  "  judges  "  of  the 
Tynans  (Joeephus,  Apion,  i.  21)  aad  in  the  Cartha- 
ginian rufetrg  (Livy.  xxviii.  37,  xnc. 
I.  General  7);  they  must  not  be  regarded,  bow- 
Concept,  ever,  as  heads  of  r^ulurly  organised 
states,  but  rather  aa  dictators  who, 
having  first  evidence  their  capabilities  by  tbeir 
prowess,  naturally  became  the  leaders  of  a  tribe 
or  group  of  tribes.  In  time  of  peace  their  function 
was  primnriiy  the  decision  of  cases  which  could  not 
he  iiettl»l  by  the  "  ddem  ";  and  some  of  tbem, 
eiueh  an  Deborah  (Judges  iv.  4)  and  Samuel  (I  Sam. 
vii.  6).  were  judges  by  virtue  of  their  prophetic  gifts 
rven  Iwfore  they  became  the  liberaion  of  their 
f^iunirymen;  while  others,  as  Samson,  seem  never 
to  have  deli\'ered  judgment.  The  name,  however, 
was  borne  by  the  rulers  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua  to  the  establiab- 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  Abiiiie- 
tech.  the  son  of  Gideon,  wlu>  seems  to  have  had  the 
title  of  king  (Judges  ix.), 

Tbe  character  of  the  pcrioc!  of  ihp  Judges  is  out- 
lined in  the  introduction  lo  (he  book  of  Judges, 
especially  ii.  10  aigq.  Afler  the  subjection  of  the 
chief  CaiiAanitic  peoples,  (he  Israelites  hail  relaxed 
their  eneigiee,  and  had  entered  into  friendly  rela- 


tions in  many  cases  nith  their  former  foes.    Tbe 
result  was  an  oppressive  subjugation  of  the  Israel- 
ites, until  they  remembered  God,  who 

2,  Charac-  raised    up    judges    to    deUver  them, 
ter  of  the    Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  a  judge  passed 

Period,  away,  his  influence  vanished,  and  tbe 
people  returned  to  their  coquetry  with 
the  siUTOUnding  nations,  again  falling  into  political 
and  spiritual  bondage.  The  period  was  also  char- 
acleriied  by  o  centrifugal  tendency  both  in  national 
and  religious  life.  It  was  the  time  when  the  tribes 
enjoyed  the  greatest  freedom,  and  only  when  mu- 
tual perils  united  them  did  tbey  recollect  their  com- 
mon origin  and  invoke  their  common  God.  The 
tendencies  of  the  time  thus  powerfully  favored  the 
confusion  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  Baal,  as 
well  as  of  other  gods  whose  symbols,  oracles,  and 
cult  were  openly  adopted;  but,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
the  horrors  resulting  from  gentile  immorality  were 
washed  out  in  blood  (Judges  xix.-xx.),  and  faith 
prompted  the  vows  of  mighly  sacrifices  (Judges 
xi.  31;  1  Sam.  i.  It).  In  like  manner,  low  though 
tbe  culture  of  the  Israelites  sank  iluring  this  period 
of  storm  and  stress,  the  power  of  the  nation  was 
still  strong  and  unbroken.  It  was  an  age  of  heroes. 
not  only  physical  but  moral,  finding  exemplifica- 
tion in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  the  fable  of  Jotham, 
and  tbe  humor  of  Samson.  Nor  was  the  disunion 
of  the  Israelites  at  this  period,  as  some  maintain,  a 
preliminary  to  tbeir  development  as  a  nation,  for 
the  Song  of  Deborah  itself  clearly  shows  a  strong 
consciousness  of  tbe  religious  and  national  homo- 
geneity of  the  tribes. 

Tbe  period  of  the  Judges  was  opened  by  an  eight 
years'  subjugation  of  Israel  by  Cbushan-risbathaim 
of  Aram-naharaim  (Judges  iii.  8),  apparently  a  king 
of  the  Mitanni  (A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Higher  CrUieiem 
and  the  MonumtnU.  pp.  297,  304,  London.  1894) 
who  repeatedly  sought  to  establish  tbemaelves  in 
Canaan   against   £^ypt.    The   Israel- 

3.  History  ites  were  delivered  from  this  yoke  by 
o(  the  Otbniel,  tbe  son  of  Eenai,  who  dwelt 
Period,      in  the  south  (Judges  i.  12-13),  after 

which  there  followed  forty  yesjs  of 
peace  (Judges  iii.  9-11).  During  this  period  of  re- 
pose, two  events  happened  which,  although  related 
at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  can  not  have 
token  place  long  after  Joshua's  death:  the  migra- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  prevented  by 
the  hostile  Aroorites  from  occupying  their  territory 
along  the  sea  (Judges  i.  34),  to  tbe  north,  where 
they  founded  tbe  city  of  I.AiBh,  or  Dan  (the  mod- 
em Tell  al-Kadi.  west  of  Banias),  and  introduced 
an  idolatrous  cidt  (Judges  zviii.);  and  the  war  of 
revei\ge  on  Benjamin  for  tbe  outrage  committed 
in  Gibeah  (Judges  xix.-xx.).  Others,  however, 
place  both  these  events  before  tbe  Heaopotamian 
invasion  (cf.  Joaephus.  Ant.  V.,  ii.  8  eqq.,  iii.  1); 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  tbe  view  that  theee  epi- 
sodes are  later  interpolations,  Afler  tbe  death  of 
Otbniel  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  forty  years'  peace, 
the  Israelites  were  again  subjugated  for  eighteen 
years  by  the  combined  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and 
Amalekites,  until  the  Benjamite  Ehud  killed  tbe 
Moabite  King  Eglon  (Judges  iii.  12  aqq.).  Eighty 
years  of  peace  followed,  after  which  tbe  Israelites 
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were  subject  for  twenty  years  to  the  Canaanitic 
Jabiu  and  Sisera,  to  which  period  belongs  the  heroic 
deed  of  Shamgar,  which  freed  a  portion  of  the  land 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  iii. 
31;  cf.  V.  6).  Relief  from  their  bondage,  which  by 
some  is  held  to  be  Hittite,  was  brought  to  Israel, 
especially  in  the  north,  by  the  prophetess  and 
judge  Deborah,  who  roused  Barak  to  war  against 
Jabin  and  Sisera  (Judges  iv.  2  sqq.);  though  the 
tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  Dan  and  some 
on  the  sea,  took  no  part  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom (Judges  V.  15  sqq.);  while  Judah  seems  to 
have  been  prevented  from  cooperating  by  its  own 
war  with  the  Philistines.  Another  forty  years  of 
peace  ensued;  but  then  the  Midianites  and  other 
nomadic  tribes  invaded  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  op- 
pressing the  Israelites  for  seven  years,  until  they 
were  driven  out  by  Gideon  (Judges  vi.-vii.).  Gid- 
eon piously  declined  the  proffered  kingship  (Judges 
viii.  22  sqq. ;  but  after  his  death  his  unworthy  son 
Abimelech  brought  misfortune  on  his  house  (Judges 
ix.).  Abimelech  was  followed  by  Tola,  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  who  ruled  twenty-three  years  (Judges 
X.  1  S(]q.),  and  by  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  who  was  judge 
twenty-two  years  (x.  3-5).  With  the  death  of 
Jair,  Israel  was  oppressed  on  the  east  by  the  Am- 
monites and  on  the  west  by  the  Philistines.  The 
former,  after  oppressing  Israel  eighteen  years,  were 
conquered  by  Jephthah  (Judges  x.-xi.),  who  was 
also  later  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (Judges  xii.  1  sqq.).  He  ruled  in  peace 
only  seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Izban  of 
Bethlehem  (seven  years),  Elon,  a  Zebulonite  (ten 
years),  and  Abdon,  an  Ephraimite  (eight  years; 
Judges  xii.  8  sqq.).  After  their  rule,  the  Philis- 
tines oppressed  Israel  forty  years  (Judges  xiii.  1), 
their  deliverer  being  the  hero  Samson  (Judges  xiii.- 
xvi.).  The  power  of  the  Philistines  revived,  how- 
ever, in  the  latter  part  of  the  judgeship  of  Eli,  who 
ruled  forty  years  (I  Sam.  iv.  18),  and  they  were 
crushed  only  by  Samuel  and  the  kings  anointed  by 
him.  The  thread  of  the  book  of  Judges  breaks  off 
with  the  death  of  Samson,  and,  although  Eli  is  said 
to  have  '*  judged  "  Israel,  and  the  same  is  stated 
concerning  Samuel  (I  Sam.  vii.  6,  viii.  1  sqq.,  xii. 
1  sqq.),  they  form  the  transition  from  the  judges 
to  the  kings. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  difRcult.  The 
period  given  by  the  book  of  Judges  from  the  8ul>- 
jugation  by  Chushan-rishathaim  (Judges  iii.  8)  to 

the  death  of  Samson  (xvi.  31)  is  410 

4.  Chronol-  years;    but  this  is  far  too  long  when 

ogy  of  the     compared  with  I  Kings  vi.   1,  which 

Judges.       gives  only  480  years  for  the  time  from 

the  Exodus  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, including  the  forty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
the  equal  length  of  David's  reign,  and  the  unknown 
duration  of  the  rule  of  Samuel,  Saul,  etc.  The  best 
explanation  of  these  conflicting  data  seems  to  be  the 
synchronization  of  Judges  x.  8  sqq.  with  xiii.  1  sqq., 
thus  placing  the  oppression  by  the  Philistines  at  the 
same  time  as  that  by  the  Ammonites,  and  regarding 
Samson  as  the  contemporary  of  Jephthah,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon;  with  a  resultant  reduction  of 
the  140  years  to  about  360  (cf.  Judges  x.  6  sqq.; 


the  figures  in  Judges  xi.  26  would  then  be  round 
numbers).  It  is  also  tempting  to  assume  a  further 
synchronism  between  the  forty  years'  oppression 
by  the  Philistines  (Judges  xiii.  1)  and  the  rule  of 
Eli  and  the  early  part  of  Samuel's  judgeship,  thus 
reducing  the  period  to  about  340  years.  See  Time, 
Biblical  Reckoning  of. 

XL  The  Book:  1.  Oonaarvative  View:  In  its  pres- 
ent form  this  book  is  relatively  late,  although  its 
oldest  sources  date  from  the  events  they  describe. 
It  falls  into  three  parts:  an  introduction  (i.-iii.  6); 

the  main  portion,  a  unified  narrative  (iii. 

1.  Divi-      7-xvi.);  and  two  additions  (xvii.-xxi.). 

aions;  the   The  introduction  treats  of  the  general 

Narrative,   condition  of  Israel  after  the  death  of 

Joshua  and  gives  the  underlying  re- 
lation of  the  stormy  events  of  the  period,  together 
with  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  tribes  (i.) 
and  their  impious  toleration  of  the  former  inhabi- 
tants (ii.  1-5).  In  ii.  6  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
is  taken  up,  with  a  preliminary  prophetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  period  (ii.  6-23).  A  list  of  the  peoples 
still  unsubdued  is  given  in  iii.  1-6,  this  passage  be- 
ing by  another  hand.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that 
the  redactor  deliberately  planned  the  introduction 
in  its  present  form,  and  that  he  interwove  fragments 
of  other  historical  writings  wherever  he  thought 
best,  doubtless  drawing  from  some  source  common 
to  Judges  and  Joshua  (cf.  Judges  i.  10-15  with 
Josh.  XV.  14-19;  Judges  i.  20  with  Josh.  xv.  13; 
Judges  i.  21  with  Josh.  xv.  63;  Judges  i.  27-28  with 
Josh.  xvii.  11  sqq.;  Judges  i.  29  with  Josh.  xvi. 
10).  The  main  portion  narrates  six  great  events, 
the  heroes  of  which  are  Othniel,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Arameans  (iii.  7  sqq.);  Ehud,  the  liberator 
from  the  Moabites  (iii.  12  sqq.);  the  victory  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  over  Jabin  and  Sisera  (iv.-v.) ; 
Gideon  and  his  sons  (vi.-ix.);  Jephthah 's  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  (x.  6  sqq.,  xi.-xii.);  and  Sam- 
son, the  hero  against  the  Philistines  (xiii. -xvi.). 
Six  other  judges  are  also  briefly  mentioned.  The 
two  additions  on  the  sanctuary  at  Dan  (xvii.- 
xviii.)  and  the  war  against  Benjamin  (xix.-xxi.) 
seem  to  have  been  written  by  one  who  lived  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  kings  (cf.  xviii.  1,  xix.  1, 
xxi.  25). 

It  is  assumed  by  the  majority  of  modem  scholars 
that  the  redactor  of  the  book  of  Judges  had  two 
systems  of  chronology  before  him:  one  of  genera- 
tions of  forty  years  each;   and  the  other  of  smaller, 

but    more    accurate,    figures.     These 

2.  Critical  two   systems    were   then   interwoven. 

View       the  smaller  being  assumed  to  refer  to 

Bejected.    the   periods   of  subjugation,   and   the 

larger  to  the  rules  of  the  judges.  But 
the  problem  Ls  still  unsolved,  although  it  would 
seem  that  the  apparently  over-long  period  arose 
from  the  addition  of  contemporaneous  periods,  and 
that  the  number  forty  is  only  approximate.  The 
critical  school  has  assailed  not  only  the  chronology, 
but  also  the  historicity  of  the  book  of  Judges. 
Thus  Othniel,  Ehud,  Tola,  Jair,  and  Elon  are  re- 
solved into  "  eponymous  heroes  ";  but  in  no  case 
is  the  evidence  favorable  to  the  theories  of  this 
school.  On  the  contrary,  the  book  gives  an  im- 
pression of  relative  unity  and  independence;    nor 
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is  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  extract  from  some  lai^r 
work,  extending  from  Joshua's  death  (or  from  the 
Creation)  to  the  Exile.  Equally  untenable  is  a 
derivation  of  the  book  from  J  and  E,  and  their 
combination  into  JE.  Since,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Deuteronomic  redactor  was  not  the  first  to 
combine  the  accounts  given  in  the  book,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  date  admits  of  no  single  answer.  The 
redactor  doubtless  lived  in  the  period  of  the  later 
kings;  but  there  is  no  evidende  to  show  that  the 
book  belongs  to  the  exilic  or  post-exilic  period. 
Textually  the  book  of  Judges  is  one  of  the  best 
(>reserved  of  all  the  historical  writings.  Never- 
theless, a  comparison  with  the  versions,  especially 
the  Septuagint,  shows  noteworthy  variants,  espe- 
cially in  proper  names.  So  ancient  a  fragment  as 
the  Song  of  Deborah  naturally  gives  more  scope 
to  textual  criticism,  although  here  also  great  cau- 
tion is  neces.8ary.  C.  von  Orelli. 

2.  Oritioal  View:  A  cursory  reading  of  the  book 
of  Ju<lge8  shows  that  it  consists  of  two  main  ele- 
ments, one  of  these  containing  stories  and  histor- 
1    Anal       *^^  notices  without  conmient,  and  the 
^j^  other  comprising  detailed   narratives 

with  an  explicit  or  implicit  conmien- 
tary  on  the  events  described.  The  latter,  com- 
prising most  of  the  book,  extends  from  iii.  7  to 
xvi.  31.  and  has  a  prefatory  note  containing  the 
moral  of  the  history  (ii.  &-iii.  6).  It  is  this  main 
(Yortion  which  not  only  gives  character  to  the  book 
as  a  whole  but  also  explains  its  aim  and  motive. 
It  is  written  to  show,  in  the  Deuteronomic  spirit, 
the  course  of  Israel's  history  before  the  movement 
l)egan  which  ended  in  the  founding  of  the  king- 
dom— how  fidelity  to  Yahweh  and  his  conmiand- 
nients  was  invariably  attended  by  prosperity,  and 
how  calamity,  especially  by  the  inroads  and  op- 
pressions of  national  enemies,  surely  followed  false 
worshif)  and  impiety,  according  to  the  principles 
lni<l  down  in  Deut.  xxviii.  Ail  the  lives  of  the 
"  Judges  "  are  narrated  in  this  principal  section. 
The  introduction  (i.  1-ii.  5)  is  quite  different  in 
character  and  style,  not  only  running  parallel  to 
I>ortions  of  the  book  of  Joshua  (see  Joshua,  Book 
of)  but  actuiilly  giving  a  divergent  account  of  the 
con(]uest  of  the  Canaanites.  Quite  different  also, 
and  falling  as  clearly  without  the  sphere  of  the 
Deuteronomistic  compiler,  are  the  last  five  chap- 
tors  (xvii.-xxi.)  which  narrate  important  events 
l)elonging  to  the  early  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Canaan,  and  therefore  out  of  the  chronological 
order  followed  by  the  author  of  the  main  part  of 
the  book.  Both  the  introduction  and  the  conclu- 
sion are  lacking  in  the  religious  and  homiletic  com- 
m<>nts  which  dominate  chaps,  iii.  7-xvi.  31. 

Th<»  most  important  question  for  the  Bible  stu- 
dent is  the  amount  and  degree  of  the  idealizing  of 
history  which  are  employed  in  the  book  in  its  pres- 
ent form.    The  introduction  (i.   1-ii. 

2.  Ideal-  5)  contains  a  plain  narrative  of  facts 
isixiff.  of  the  highest  value;  only  the  fact 
must  be  note<l  that  the  words  in  i.  1 
"  after  tlie  death  of  Joshua  "  are  a  late  gloss  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  historical  situation, 
for.  as  ii.  G-9  shows,  the  events  described  here  took 
place  during  the  life  of  Joshua.    Chaps,  xvii.-xviii. 


are  also  of  great  importance  for  the  early  political 
and  religious  condition  of  Israel  and  contain  merely 
a  statement  of  facts,  which  set  forth  the  causes 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  migration  north- 
ward of  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  founding  of  the 
city  of  that  name  at  the  point  which  became  the 
northerly  limit  of  Israel  and  the  seat  of  a  famous 
sanctuary.  Chaps,  xix.-xxi.  are  a  highly  embel- 
lished account  of  some  incidents  which  occurred  in 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  an  outrage  pei^ 
petrated  by  some  members  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min (chap,  xix.)  and  avenged  by  the  other  tribes 
(xx.,  xxi.).  Chap.  xix.  would  appear  to  rest  on  a 
considerable  basis  of  fact,  but  the  last  two  chap- 
ters are  fuU  of  numerical  exaggerations;  they  rep- 
resent Israel  as  forming  a  political  and  religious  unit 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  they  give  other  evidences 
of  a  priestly  authorship.  Thus  it  must  be  assumed 
that  certain  old  traditions  were  worked  over  in 
them  at  a  late  date  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  priest  code. 

The  stories  which  make  the  main  part  of  the 
book  so  readable  are  at  the  same  time  the  source 
of  nearly  all  direct  knowledge  of  the  period  between 

the  settlement  and  the  founding  of 

8.  The      the  kingdom.    They  belong  in  their 

Hiatory.    original  form  to  some  of  the  earliest 

collections  of  proee  compositions  in 
the  Uterature  of  Israel.  Beginning  with  the  de- 
Uverances  effected  by  Othniel  (iii.  7-11)  and  Ehud 
(iii.  12-30)y  the  motive  of  the  collection  comes  out 
more  clearly  in  the  story  of  the  final  suppression 
of  the  Canaanites  imder  Deborah  and  Barak.  This 
is  given  in  its  original  form  in  the  oldest  long  poem 
of  the  Bible  (chap,  v.),  the  prose  version  which 
was  of  course  later  being  foimd  in  chap.  iv.  The 
poem  is  our  best  authority  for  the  condition  and 
activity  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  about  1130  b.c.  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  great  story  of  Gideon  and 
his  deUveranoe  of  his  tribesmen  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Midianites  (chaps,  vi.-viii.).  The  se- 
quel of  their  expulsion  is  specially  instructive  since 
it  shows  how  the  tribes  felt  themselves  helpless  in 
their  disimion  and  were  conscious  of  their  need  of 
hereditary  "  judges  "  or  kings.  The  fact  that  here 
as  elsewliMere  in  the  book  more  than  one  version  of 
the  original  tradition  was  drawn  upon  is  illustrated 
by  the  variations  of  vii.  24-viii.  3  and  viii.  4-21, 
the  latter  being  the  briefer  or  earUer  account.  The 
history  of  Samson  (xiii.-xvi.)  dealing  as  it  does 
i%ith  the  period  of  Philistine  domination  over  west- 
em  Judah  brings  the  account  one  step  nearer  to 
the  epoch  of  the  monarchy;  but  the  subject  lent 
itself  so  much  to  romance  and  legend  that  it  is  more 
difficult  Co  learn  the  real  facts  behind  this  story 
than  elsewhere  in  the  book.  In  any  case  the  Sam- 
son episodes  form,  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
merely  a  preparation  to  the  history  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,  who  carried  on  the  contest  with  the  Philis- 
tines till  the  crowning  of  King  Saul.  Thus  the 
closing  of  the  original  book  of  Judges  was  really 
the  beginning  of  a  history  which  b^gan  with  Sam- 
son (cf.  xiii.  5)  and  ended  with  I  Sam.  xii.  It  was 
then  a  Deuteronomistic  editor  who  compiled  the 
first  edition  of  the  book,  beginning  with  ii.  6  and 
unifying  the  whole  by  his  "  pragmatic  "  treatment 
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of  the  stories  and  hLs  ansumption  of  the  solicUrity 
of  "  Israel  "  under  the  r6g^me  of  the  suooesaive 
judges,  each  of  whom  actually  "  judged  "  only  a 
portion  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  disunited 
tribes.  The  post-exilic  priestly  redactor  prefixed 
chaps,  i.  1-ii.  5,  added  chaps,  xvii.-xxi.,  and  the 
allusions  to  the  minor  judges,  six  in  number  (iii.  31, 
z.  l-o,  xii.  8-15).  These  with  the  six  judges  of  the 
original  work  (Othniol,  Ehud,  Barak.  Tiideon,  Sam- 
son, Jephthah)  make  up  the  ideal  number  twelve. 
The  story  of  Abimelech  (chap.  ix.).  which  is  an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  old  Canaanitic  city  of 
Shechem,  lies  without  the  general  scheme  of  the 
book  and  is  probably  a  later  arid  it  ion.  It  is  valuable 
as  showing  how  readily  the  iiiea  of  kingship  was 
embraced  by  the  common  people,  and  still  more 
valuable  for  the  parable  of  Jot  ham  (verses  8-15) 
which  shows  tliat  <lespotic  rule  was  estimated  at 
its  real  worth  even  in  those  early  times. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  book  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  reduce  the  given  numbers  of  years 
to  any  reasonable  .scheme  (see  Time,  Bibucal 
Reckoning  of).  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
take  the  probable  date  of  the  eastern  invasion 
(about  1170  B.C.)  and  the  accession  of  David  (about 
1000  B.C.)  as  two  working  extremes,  within  which 
approximation  to  the  facts  may  be  reached  by 
placing  Deborah  and  Barak  about  1130,  Gideon 
about  1100,  Jephthah  about  1080,  Samuel  about 
1050,   Saul  about  1030  b.c.  J.  F.  McCurdy. 
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literature  under  Arab:  the  commentaries  name<l  below; 
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Budde.  TQbingen.  1897  (thorough):  and  W.  Nowack.  GOt- 
tingen,1900  (alto  excellent).  Other  commentaries  are:  G. 
L.  Htuder  Bern.  1H42:  C.  F.  Keil  and  F.  Delitssch.  Edin- 
burgh, 1865:  J.  Bachmann,  Berlin.  1868-69;  Hervey.  in 
Bible  Commentary,  Lon<lon.  1872;  P.  Cassel,  in  Lange. 
New  York,  1875;  E.  Reuw.  Paris.  1877;  J.  J.  Lias,  in 
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1883;  A.  R.  FauHset.  I^ndon.  1885;  S.  Oettli.  Munich, 
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tioned in  and  under  HinLicAL  Introduction;  T.  NSldeke. 
Unterauchungen  zur  Kritik  det  A.  T.,  pp.  173-198,  Kiel. 
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Kei«Mlpr.  ChronoloQxa  jtuiimm^  et  primorum  regum,  Leipnic. 
1885;  S.  R.  Drivor.  in  JQR,  i  (1889),  pp.  258-270;  G.  A. 
Cooke.  Hint,  and  Song  of  Defxnrah.  Ix>ndon.  1892;  R.  Kit- 
tel.  in  TSK,  Ixv  (1892).  44-71;  P.  do  Lagardc.  Septua- 
gintattudien,  pp.  1-72,  Gottingen.  1892:  W.  Franken- 
berg.  Die  Compotiiion  dea  .  .  .  Richterbuch:  Marburg. 
1895:  F.  PerlPrt.  Analekten  zur  Textkritik  dee  A.  T..  Mu- 
nich, 1895;  C.  Hnu>ton.  /^  Cantique  de  Deborah.  Paris. 
1901;   DB.  ii.  807  820;    EB,  ii.  2633-42;   JE,  vii.  375-381. 

JUDGMENT,     DIVINE:     The    final    expression 
of  God's  will  respecting  man's  future  destiny.    The 
idea  of  judf^ncnt  in  the  Old  Testament  presupposes 
a  transcendent  God  and  a  divine  interest  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  was  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  human  jiLstice.     The  divine  judgment 
which  precedes  the  Messianic  kingdom 
Scriptural    is  concerned  with  guilty  angels,  with 
Idea.       Gentiles  to  be  destroyed  or  to  become 
subject  to  Israel,  with  Israel  and  Judah 
as  nations  for  which  their  enemies  were  to  be  em- 
ployed as  instrument's  of  retribution,  and  with  in- 
dividuals  of  whom   a   remnant   would   be  saved. 


The  aoene  is  the  earthly  life.  To  this  judgment 
evils  of  various  kinds  were  referred  (ef.  Job;  also 
Luke  xiii.  1  sqq.).  Later  the  judgment  was  coa- 
ceived  of  as  following  the  Messianic  kingdom  (ef. 
Paalms  of  Solomon,  i.-xviii.,  Eng.  trsnsL  in  Pr»- 
hjfierian  Review,  iv.  1883,  775  sqq.).  In  Alexan- 
drian Judaism  no  distant  final  judgment  is  taught 
— each  soul  goes  at  death  to  its  true  place.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  final  judgment  is  connected 
with  the  parousia  of  Christ,  yet  the  judgment  is 
there  both  present  and  future.  The  judge  is  rep- 
resented as  either  God  or  Christ,  and  judgment  is 
according  to  works  as  expressive  of  character.  In 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  this  note  is  repeatedly  struck 
especially  in  the  parables,  and  apostolic  preaching 
resounds  with  it.  All  men  appear  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  and  not  those  only  who  have  known 
Christ  (II  Cor  v.  10;  Matt.  xxv.  31  sqq.).  One 
aspect  of  the  judgment  is  that  it  creates  nothing 
but  only  discloses  what  already  exists,  i.e.,  the  re- 
lation of  the  person  and  his  deeds  to  the  divine 
moral  order.  There  are  particular  judgments 
which,  however  overwhelming  in  themselves — the 
flood,  the  downfall  of  Sodom  and  of  Jerusalem — 
are  not  final  but  only  prefigurations  of  the  last 
judgment.  The  Xew  Testament  knows  of  no  gra- 
dation through  imperceptible  stages  of  judgment 
from  highest  to  lowest;  all  men  are  either  within 
or  without  the  kingdom  of  God.  One  is  warned 
against  self-deception  and  against  hasty  judgment 
respecting  others  (Matt,  vii.;  Rom.  xiv.  7-12).  A 
person  may  be  imconsdous  of  his  real  actions  or 
character,  but  these  will  come  to  light  and  receive 
retribution.  The  full  realization  may  be  long  de- 
layed, but  no  stage  of  the  process  is  indifferent  and 
the  end  will  surely  come.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
a  private  judgment  at  death. 

The  central  idea  embodied  in  the  various  pic- 
tures of  judgment  is  that  of  human  responsibility 
and  of  infallible  retribution.    This  rests  upon  the 
conviction  of  an  indestructible  moral  order,  of  laws 
as  expressive  of  a  personal  divine  will,  and  of  Christ 
in  such  essential  relation  to  mankind  that  God  will 
have  no  one  reach  his  final  destiny 
The        apart  from  Christ.     Yet  according  to 
Nature  of    the  Scriptures  the  judgment   is  not 
Judgment  final  in  the  sense  that  ethical  develop- 
ment has  reached  its  limit,  but  only 
so  far  as  this  is  conceived  as  related  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God.    This  is  a  teleo- 
logical  view  of  man's  life  in  which  he  is  lifted  above 
the  necessitated  causal  order,  offered  a  divine  goal, 
albeit  a  flying  one,  as  the  aim  of  ethical  endeavor, 
and  bidden  to  rely  only  upon  an  all-seeing,  right- 
eous God  for  recompense.     The  process  is  essen- 
tially teleological,  so  that,  as  Schiller  declared,  the 
history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
Two  general   theories  of  judgment   have   been 
proposed:     (1)  The   common   view,    which   is   set 
forth  in  the  following  positions,     (a)  It  takes  place 
at   a   definite    moment — immediately 
Theories  of  after  the  general  resurrection  (see  Res- 
Judgment  urrection  of  the  Dead),    (b)  It  will 
be  universal;  the  whole  human  race  is 
to  appear,  each  one  in  the  completeness  of  per- 
sonal   life,    "  body,  soul,  and  spirit."     (c)  It  will 
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be  public — the  grounds  of  it  open  and  evident  to 
all;  whether  sins  of  the  saints  will  be  disclosed  may 
be  left  in  question,  (d)  The  decision  wiU  be  based 
on  the  deeds  done  in  the  body;  probation  has  ended 
at  death,  (e)  The  law  of  judgment  will  be  the 
will  of  God  as  it  has  been  severally  revealed  to  all 
men:  to  those  imder  the  written  law,  by  that  law; 
to  those  without  that  law,  by  the  law  in  their 
hearts;  to  those  under  the  Christian  revelation,  by 
what  they  have  known  of  it.  (0  It  will  be  final 
and  thus  fix  the  changeless  state  of  aU — the  good 
in  felicity,  the  wicked  in  wo.  (g)  The  hour  when 
this  is  to  occur  is  unknown,  but  is  purposely 
retained  within  the  secret  counsel  of  God.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  view,  while  conceiving  of  the  par- 
ousia  of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  process  and  the  resur- 
rection as  the  rising  of  each  man  to  life  after  death, 
holds  that  there  is  no  other  judgment  than  that 
which  occurs  at  death.  (2)  The  other  idea  of 
judgment  presents  it  as  a  process  which  endures  as 
long  as  law  and  moral  being  endure.  It  involves 
experience  of  good  and  evil  results  of  choice,  and 
the  revelation  of  the  nature  of  these  within  the 
moral  consciousness.  The  conscience  is  the  seat  of 
this  solenm  process.  By  means  of  it  all  that  op- 
poses the  will  of  God  is  gradually  disclosed,  con- 
demned, and  separated  from  the  good,  so  that  the 
good  progressively  triumphs.  The  results  of  this 
process  of  judging  abide  in  the  blessed  or  baleful 
conditions  and  character  of  personal  and  social  life. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuookapht:  For  the  idea  in  the  Bible  the  reader  will 
oonnult  works  on  Biblical  theology,  such  as  those  by 
Schults  and  Beyschlag  (see  Bibucal  Thboloot);  for 
the  theological  content,  the  appropriate  sections  of  trea- 
tises on  systematic  theology  such  as  the  works  by  Hodge. 
Shedd.  and  others  (see  Dooma,  Doomaticb);  also  the 
literature  under  Ebchatoloot.  Special  treatment  is 
given  by:  J.  B.  Mosley.  Univernty  Sermotu,  pp.  72-96, 
London.  1883;  T.  T.  Hunger,  The  Freedom  of  Faith,  pp. 
337-356.  Edinburgh,  1884;  J.  M.  Whiton.  Beyond  the 
Shadow,  pp.  141-192.  ib.  1885;  W.  N.  Clarke.  OutUne  of 
Chn^iuin  Theology,  pp.  459-466.  New  York.  1898;  C.  A. 
Beekwith.  Realitiee  of  Chrietian  Theology,  PP.  361-366. 
Boston,  1906.  Consult  also  A.  Jukes,  The  Second  Death 
and  ReUitution  of  All  Thinge,  London.  1878. 

JUDITH.    See  Apocrypha,  A,  IV.,  8. 

JUDSOll,  ADOIIIRAM:    The  Apostle  of  Burma 
and  one  of  the  first  and  most  devoted  of  the  for- 
eign missionaries  of  the  American  churches;   b.  at 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1788;    d.  on  board  of  a 
vessel  off  the  coast  of  Burma  Apr.  12,  1850.     He 
graduated  first  in  his  class  at  Brown  University  in 
1807.     After  teaching  school  for  a  year  at  Plym- 
outh, he  entered  Andover  Seminary  in  the  autunm 
of  1808,  although  "  not  a  professor  of  religion,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  but  as  a  person  deeply 
in  earnest  on  the  subject,  and  desirous 
Early       of  arriving  at  the  truth  "  (Wayland). 
Life  and    The  following  May  he  made  a  profes- 
Work.      sion  of  his  faith  in  the  Third  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Plymouth,  of  which 
his  father  was  then  pastor.     His  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  missionary  effort  in  heathen 
lands  by  the  perusal,  in  1809.  of  Buchanan's  Star 
in  the  Eati;  and  in  Feb.,  1810,  he  devoted  himself 
to  that  work.    About  this  time  he  entered  into  in- 
timate relations  with  that  illustrious  band  of  young 
VI.— 17 


men — ^Mills,  Nott,  Newell,  and  Richards,  and  joined 
the  first  three  in  submitting  a  statement  to  the 
General  Association  of  Ministers  at  Bradford,  Mass., 
which  led  to  the  organisation  of  the  American  Board 
of  Conmiissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.    In  Jan., 

1811,  he  was  sent  to  England,  by  the  American 
Board,  to  promote  measures  of  affiliation  and  co- 
operation between  it  and  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  He  returned  unsuccessful  in  the  imme- 
diate design  of  his  journey,  but  was  appointed,  with 
Nott,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Rice,  a  missionary  to  India. 
He  was  ordained,  with  these  four  men,  on  Feb.  6, 

1812,  at  Salem,  Mass.  Judson  sailed  on  the  19th, 
from  New  York,  with  Mrs.  Judson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newell,  for  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  June  17. 
On  the  voyage  his  views  on  the  mode  of  baptism 
underwent  a  change;  and,  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
he  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  baptized  by  inunersion  in 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Calcutta.  In  consequence 
of  this  change  of  views,  he  passed  under  the  care  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  at  its  for- 
mation in  1814.  The  East  India  Company  forbade 
his  prosecution  of  missionary  labors  in  India;  and, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  he  landed  in  July,  1813,  at 
Rangoon,  Burma,  taking  up  his  residence  at  the 
Mission  House  of  Felix  Carey.  Judson  devoted 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language,  in  which 
he  afterward  became  a  proficient  scholar.  After 
six  years  of  labor,  the  first  convert,  Moung  Nau, 
was  baptized  at  Rangoon,  June  27,  1819.  He  was 
the  first  Burman  accession  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
From  1824  to  1826,  during  the  war  of  England  with 
Burma,  Judson  suffered  almost  incredible  hardships. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  seventeen  months  in  the 
jails  of  Ava  and  Oung-pen-la,  being  boimd  during 
nine  months  of  this  period,  with  three,  and  during 
two  months  with  no  less  than  five,  pairs  of  fetters. 
His  sufferings  from  fever,  excruciating  heat,  hun- 
ger, repeated  disappointments,  and  the  cruelty  of 
his  keepers,  form  one  of  the  most  thrilling  narra- 
tives in  the  annals  of  modem  missionary  trial. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson  suffered  no  less  than 
her  husband,  though  she  was  not  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment. Her  heroic  efforts  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  English  prisoners  re- 
Mn.       ceived  the  tributes  of  warmest  grati- 

Judson.  tude  and  praise  at  the  time.  She  was 
bom  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Deo.  22,  1789, 
and  had  been  married  on  Feb.  5,  1812.  She  en- 
tered with  great  enthusiasm  into  missionary  effort, 
and  established  a  school  at  Rangoon  for  girls.  In 
1821  she  paid  a  visit  to  America.  Her  heEdth  was 
never  robust;  but  she  combined  with  strong  intel- 
lectual powers  a  remarkable  heroism  and  fortitude. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband  she  was 
imremitting  in  her  self-sacrifice,  and  walked  fear- 
less and  respected  from  palace  to  prison  among  the 
excited  Burman  population.  She  died  Oct.  24, 
1826.  Hers  is  one  of  the  immortal  names  in  mis- 
sionary biography. 

In  1826  Judson  transferred  the  headquarters  of 
his  mission  to  Amherst,  in  Tenasserim,  Lower 
Burma;  and  in  1830  he  began  preaching  to  the 
Karens.  In  1835  he  completed  the  revision  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Burmese  language,  and  in 
1837  that  of  the  New  Testament.    In  the  latter 
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rere  1.144  baptized  converts  in  Burma, 
iseuce  of  more  than  thirty  years,  he 
1845.  for  s  visit,  to  his  ti&tive  Und. 
On  the  voyage  his  second  wife  (Sarah 
Hall  Boardmaii)  died  (Sept.  1)  at  St. 
Helena.  She  wan  the  widow  of  the  mis- 
Bionary.  Dr.  Boarilman,  and  wa«  mar- 
ried to  Judnon  in  1834.  J iidson'a  arrival 
the  United  States  was  the  signal 
for  an  enthusiastic  outburst  of  adnnralion  lor  the 
missionary,  and  interest  in  the  cause  he  represented. 
Everywhere  crowded  assemblies  feathered  to  see 
■nd  hear  him.  He,  however,  shunned  the  public 
gaie,  and  was  difhdent  as  a  speaker.  In  IS23 
Brown  University  had  honored  him  with  the  denree 
of  D.D.  On  July  II,  1846,  he  again  set  suil  for 
Burma,  having  married,  a  few  days  before.  Miss 
Emily  Chubbuck  of  E^ton,  N.  Y.,  who  was  already 
mil  known  under  the  name  of  "  Fanny  Forefll«r." 
He  arrived  safely  at  Rangoon,  and  spent  much  of 
the  remaining  period  of  his  life  in  revising  his  Eng- 
lish-Burmese  dictionary  (ed.  £.  A.  Stevens,  Maul- 
main,  1852).  His  health,  however,  wiut  shattered: 
and  he  died  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  Iste  of  Bour- 
bon.    His  body  was  buried  in  the  ocean. 

Judson  was  a  man  of  medium  height  and  slender 
person.  He  was  endowed  with  strong  intellectual 
powers,  and  sought  in  his  Christian  life,  by  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Mme.  Guyon  and  others,  a 
fervent  type  of  piety.  His  confidence  in  the  sue- 
oesB  of  missionary  effort  never  wavered.  Being 
asked,  on  his  visit  to  America,  whether  the  pros- 
pects were  bright  for  the  conversion  of  the  world, 
be  immediately  replied,  "  As  bright,  Sir,  as  the 
promises  of  God."  Adoniram  Judson's  name  will 
always  have  a  place  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Amer- 
iean  missionaries  to  heathen  lands.  He  belongs 
to  the  first  band  of  those  missionaries,  and  his  hero- 
ism, wise  judgment,  and  diligent  labor  have  not 
been  excelled  if  equaled  by  any  who  have  followed 
him.  D.  S.  ScHAFF. 

by  F.  Wayland.  2  vols,.  Bo"toD.  1853;    H.  B( 
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is  three  wiveii  were  »ritl»n  by  W.  Wysth.  3 
vol!.,  NrwVurk.  1802:  A.  W.  Sliurl.  Aubum.  ISfil:  A.  W. 
Wilson.  New  Yort  1863(  and  by  C.  B.  Hartley,  ib.  n.  d, 
JUDSOn,  EDWARD:  Baptist;  b.  at  Msul- 
main  (S5  m.  s.e.  of  Rangoon),  Burma,  Dec.  27, 
1844.  He  was  brought  to  the  United  Stales  while 
Htill  an  infant,  and  was  educated  at  Madison  (now 
Colgate)  University  and  Brown  University  (A.B., 
1865),  after  which  he  was  principal  of  the  academy 
Bt  Townshend,  Vt.,  for  two  years  (1865-67).  He 
was  then  pr6fessor  of  Latin  in  Madison  University 
from  1867-74,  and,  after  a  year  of  travel  and  study 
in  Europe  in  1874-75,  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Baptist  church  at  Orange.  N.  J.,  where 
he  remained  until  18SI.  In  the  latter  year  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Berean  Baptist  Church,  New 
York  City,  where  he  engaged  actively  in  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  work  among  the  poorer 
classes.  The  church  becoming  loo  small  for  the 
congregation  which  he  gathered,  he  raised  funds 
for  the  erection  of  Ihe  Judson  Memorial  Church, 
New  York  City,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  "  in- 
stitutional "   churches  of  the  city.     He  has  since 


been  pastor  of  this  church,  which  is  named  in  honnr 
of  his  father,  Adoniram  Judson  (q.v.).  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  in  1885-87  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  Brown 
University,  Vassar  College,  and  Colgate  Umvcf- 
sity.  He  hsa  written;  Life  of  Adoniram  Judaon 
(New  York,  1883);  and  The  Irutitutiorud  Ckvrth: 
Primer  in  PaOaral  Thtology  (1899). 

JtTELICHER,  yaOiH-er,  0U5TAV  ADOLF:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b,  at  Falkenberg  (a  suburb  of 
Berlin)  Jan.  26,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  1880),  and  was  chap- 
Iain  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Rummelsberg,  a 
suburb  of  Berlin,  from  1882  to  1S88.  In  1887  be 
became  privat-docent  at  the  university  of  the  same 
city  for  New-Testament  history  and  church  history, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appoint«d  associate 
professor  of  the  same  subjects  at  Marburg,  wheiv 
he  has  been  full  professor  since  1889.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  Church  Fathers  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Berlin  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  Protopo- 
ffraphia  imperii  Romani  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
to  Justinian.  In  theology  his  position  is  that  of 
a  rigid  limitation  to  strict  historical  inveatigation. 
He  has  written;  Die  Gleieknitreden  Jem  (2  vols., 
Freiburg,  1888-99),  Einkitung  in  dot  Neae  Teda- 
menl  (1894;  Eng.  transl.,  Iidroduetimi  to  (Ae  Nea 
Tenlameni,  London,  1904) ;  and  Paulua  und  Jesut 
(Tilbingen,  1907). 

JDLIAII:  The  Emperor  Julian  (Flavius  Clau- 
dius Julianus),  frequently  known  as  "  the  Apos- 
tate," was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  331,  some 
time  after  June  26,  the  son  of  Julius  Constaotiiu, 
a  younger  stepbrother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
by  Basilina,  his  second  wife;  d.  in  Persia  June  26, 
363.  .\morig  the  authorities  for  his 
Authorities  life  and  policy,  his  own  works  take  the 
for  bis  first  place,  although  their  history  is 
Life.  obscure  and  their  text  defective. 
They  include  eight  orations;  a  long 
treatise  addressed  to  Themistius  and  another  to  the 
Athenians;  the  "  Symposium  ";  the  "  Beard- 
hater  "  (Gk.  Miaopogon);  more  than  eighty  letters, 
some  decrees,  and  some  fragments  contained  al- 
most wholly  in  Cyril's  fen  books  against  Julian. 
In  the  "  Symposium  "  (also  called  Kaitarea)  he 
criticines  hLs  predecessors  in  the  empire,  assembled 
at  a  feast  on  Olympus,  chastises  their  vices,  and 
ends  with  a  panegyric  of  Marcu£  Aurelius,  The 
"  Beard- hater  "  is  a  satirical  treatise  written  at 
Antioch  in  the  beginning  of  363,  containing  a  witty 
characterizstion  of  himself  and  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Antioch.  The  letters,  of  which  a 
few  are  spurious  or  doubtful,  were  almost  all  writ- 
ten during  his  reign,  and  are  the  best  source  for  his 
philosophic  and  political  standpoint.  Unfortu- 
nately the  work  "  Against  the  Christiana,"  with  the 
composition  of  which  he  was  busy  in  the  last  months 
of  his  life,  is  only  partially  extant. 

Nejd,  in  importance  come  the  pagan  historians, 
especially  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Eutropius,  and 
Zosimua.  The  fimt-named  is  the  main  authority 
for  the  external  events  of  Julian's  reign;  he  was  a 
writer  of  great  impartiality,  Bn<l,  like  Eutropius,  a 
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contemporary  if  not  an  eye-witness.  Zosimus 
writes  with  unconcealed  sympathy  for  the  restorer 
of  Hellenism.  Aurelius  Victor  teUs  little.  Among 
the  orators  and  men  of  letters,  Libanius  is  the  most 
important;  seven  of  his  orations  refer  directly  to 
Julian  and  offer  valuable  material.  The  statements 
of  Eunapius  in  his  lives  of  the  sophists  and  of  the 
panegyrist  Mamertinus  are  to  be  received  with 
caution. 

As  to  the  Christian  writers,  their  hatred  of  the 
emperor  led  them  sometimes  into  distortions  of 
fact  or  malicious  lies,  or  at  least  made  them  willing 
to  lend  an  ear  to  calumny,  except  during  the  short 
period  when  Julian's  recall  of  the  orthodox  bishops 
won  a  favorable  judgment  from  some,  such  as 
Hilary.  The  two  orations  in  which  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen  denounced  the  emperor,  his  contemporary 
and  acquaintance,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  Euse- 
bius'  life  of  Constantine.  Among  the  historians, 
even  Socrates  here  lays  aside  his  usual  impartiality. 
Rufinus,  as  a  contemporary,  deserves  most  atten- 
tion; then  follow  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret, 
with  some  fragments  of  Philostorgius.  Isolated 
notices  occur  in  most  of  the  Fathers,  and  there 
are  four  poems  against  Julian  by  Ephraem  Syrus 
written  in  363  and  containing  legendary  material 
mingled  with  valuable  notes.  In  spite  of  their 
prejudice,  the  ecclesiastical  writers  are  not  to  be 
undervalued,  as  they  complete  the  material  of  the 
pagan  historians  in  some  important  particulars,  and 
demonstrably  rest  in  not  a  few  places  upon  docu- 
mentary evidence.  Modem  historians  have  learned 
only  in  the  last  two  centuries  to  take  a  broad  and 
abstract  view  of  Julian's  career,  and  to  see  with  in- 
creasing clearness  that  his  admirable  qualities  were 
his  own,  while  his  obvious  and  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant defects  were  the  product  of  his  education 
and  environment. 

When  the  sons  of  Constantine  secured  the  em- 
pire in  337  by  the  slaughter  of  their  male  relations 
(see   Constantine   the   Great   and   his   Sons), 
Julian  was  spared  on  account  of  his 

Sketch  of    tender  age,  and  remained  in  Constan- 

Hit  Life,  tinople  under  the  charge  of  his  distant 
kinsman.  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  and  of  the  eunuch  Mardonius,  who  was  a 
professing  Christian,  though  his  ideals  seem  to  have 
been  Hellenistic.  It  is  possible  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  Julian's  later  attitude;  but  he  also 
awakened  in  him  the  enthusiasm  for  what  was  noble 
ami  good  that  distinguished  his  manhood.  In  342 
Eusebius  died,  and  the  suspicious  Constantius  con- 
fined Julian  and  his  sickly  half-brother  Gallus  in 
the  fortress  of  Macellum  in  Cappadocia  for  the  next 
six  years,  surrounded  by  Christian  clerics.  The 
lad  read  the  Bible,  copied  religious  books,  built  a 
chapel  to  St.  Mamas,  and  is  said  to  have  officiated 
as  a  lector  in  public  worship,  which  presupposes 
(unless  there  was  some  departure  from  the  ordinary 
practise)  that  he  had  l)een  ba()tized,  as  indeed 
Cyril  positively  asserts,  though  neither  Julian  nor 
any  of  his  contemporaries  speak  of  his  baptism. 
At  any  nite,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Julian's  religious  views  were  at  this  time  hostile  to 
the  Christian  Church,  .\bout  350  the  brothers 
were  allowed  to  leave  Macellum,  and  Julian,  re- 


turning to  (Constantinople,  devoted  himself  to  study. 
The  emperor  objected,  however,  to  his  presence  in 
the  capital,  and  he  went  to  Nioomedia,  promising 
not  to  attend  the  lectures  which  Libanius  was  then 
delivering  there.  But  he  read  them;  and  here  at 
this  time,  later  in  Pei^gamiun,  and  finaUy  in  Ephe- 
BUB  he  was  introduced  by  the  foremost  Hellenistic 
teachers  of  the  day  to  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy 
and  mysticism.  In  351  he  formally,  though  unob- 
trusively, became  a  convert  to  paganism.  The 
dreams  of  poets  and  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
phers were  to  him  the  living  truth;  in  Neoplato- 
nism  he  found  the  revelation  of  all  the  wealth  of  the 
highest  ideals  of  antiquity  and  of  Greek  civiUza- 
tion.  His  feelings,  principles,  and  aims  were,  how- 
ever, not  those  of  the  ancient  masters  whom  he 
thought  to  follow,  but  modem,  and  such  as  might 
nearly  all  have  been  justified  from  the  teachings  of 
Christian  leaders  of  his  day.  The  fortimes  of  his 
life,  his  imagination  and  his  education  inclined  him 
to  Greek  mythology  and  learning,  as  similar  ele- 
ments had  brought  thousands  of  others  to  ([Chris- 
tianity. The  great  task  of  reforming  Hellenism 
and  abolishing  the  system  of  his  predecessor  seems 
to  have  been  put  before  him  by  his  philosophic 
friends  in  Nicomedia  and  Ephesus.  Whether  he 
was  already  longing  for  the  throne  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  was;  and  the  teach- 
ers, who  never  lost  their  hold  over  him,  seem  to  have 
exacted  promises  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  event  of 
his  accession.  In  354  (Donstantius  put  Gallus  to 
death,  and  kept  Julian  practically  in  confinement 
at  Milan  for  six  months.  Then  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Bithynia,  and  in  the  simuner  of  355  to 
go  to  Athens,  where  he  associated  with  the  most 
prominent  Hellenic  leaders  and  was  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  October  he  was 
recalled  to  northern  Italy,  where  the  emperor 
needed  an  heir-apparent  and  a  leader  against  the 
Germanic  inroads  in  Gaul.  He  played  a  valiant 
part  for  four  years  of  military  activity  amid  great 
difficulties,  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  own 
coimtry  and  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  army.  He  was  in  Paris  in  the  winter  of  350- 
360.  There  he  received  the  conmiand  to  send  his 
best  soldiers  to  the  East  to  (Donstantius.  They  an- 
swered by  hailing  Julian  as  Augustus,  apparently 
without  any  suggestion  from  him,  if  not  against  his 
will.  After  some  hesitation  he  allowed  them  to 
crown  him,  and  notified  (Donstantius  of  what  had 
happened,  without  assuming  the  imperial  title. 
(Donstantius  answered  with  the  sword;  but  Julian 
was  ready  to  meet  him.  During  the  winter  of  360- 
361  he  was  making  his  preparations  at  Vienne. 
He  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  with  Chris- 
tian rites;  then  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  went 
south  by  forced  marches,  opening  the  closed  pagan 
temples  wherever  he  passed.  (Donstantius  came 
from  Syria  to  meet  him,  but  died  Nov.  3  in  C!!ilicia; 
and  on  Dec.  11,  361,  Julian  entered  (Constantinople 
as  undisputed  emperor.  He  remained  there  the 
rest  of  that  winter,  occupied  with  plans  for  far- 
reaching  reforms,  but  at  the  same  time  making 
preparations  for  a  campaign  against  the  Persians. 
In  the  summer  of  362  he  went  through  Asia  Minor, 
receiving  discouraging  reports  of  the  results  of  his 
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poliej,  to  Antioch,  where  the  excitable  and  viva- 
doof  populace  received  him  with  open  acorn  of  his 
viewi  and  plana,  and  the  Christian  portion  indulged 
in  ominous  demonstrations.  On  Mar.  A,  363,  be 
started  out  for  his  campaign,  pressing  forward 
boldly  to  meet  his  Persian  enemies,  sharing  all  the 
fatigues  an^i  privations  of  his  soldiers,  and  busily 
occupied  at  the  same  time  with  his  studies  and  his 
great  reform  plans.  After  several  successful  skir- 
mishes. \^  received  a  spear- wound  in  the  battle  of 
June  26,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  The 
famous  narrative  of  Theodoret.  according  to  which 
he  cried  out  just  before  he  died.  ''  Thou  hast  con- 
quered, O  Galilean!"  is  apparently  an  outgrowth 
of  the  account  written  by  Ephraem  Syrus  in  the 
same  year,  which  relates  how  "  he  turned  aside, 
groaning,  and  thought  of  the  threats  which  at  his 
departure  lie  liad  made  by  letter  against  the  Church.'' 
It  is  significant  that  the  Persians,  according  to 
Anmiianus  (XXV.,  vi.  6),  on  the  following  day 
mocked  the  Romans  as  traitors  to  their  own  em- 
peror, since  it  was  a  Roman  spear  that  had  pierced 
his  side.  The  rumor  soon  spread  in  the  empire, 
and  Libanias  in  his  funeral  oration  put  into  words 
the  suspicion  that  a  Christian  had  been  responsible 
for  his  death.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Rufinus,  and 
Socrates  treat  the  question  as  indifferent,  and  So- 
zomen  shows  that  the  Christians  were  capable  of 
the  deed  by  claiming  it  for  one  of  them  and  laud- 
ing it.  But  Libanius  did  not  offer  the  slightest 
evidence  in  support  of  his  accusation,  and  several 
considerations  may  be  urged  against  it.  Similar 
rumors  have  often  arisen  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
death;  Julian  was  a  bold  and  reckless  soldier,  who 
had  often  exposed  himself  to  great  danger;  he  him- 
self gave  utterance  to  no  suspicion — according  to 
Ammianus  he  thanked  the  gods  that  he  had  fallen 
by  "  no  clandestine  ambush";  Eutropius  says  ex- 
pressly that  he  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  Ephraem  knows  nothing  different;  and  Am- 
mianus says  that  no  offers  of  reward  produced  the 
Persian  who  had  given  the  wound — he  may  have 
been  dead — which  gave  rise  to  their  reproach  of 
the  Romans,  and  thus  to  the  gro^^th  of  the  legend. 
Julian  was  buried  at  Tarsus,  leaving  no  heir;  and 
his  wife,  Helena,  the  sister  of  Constantius,  had 
died  at  Vienne  in  the  winter  of  360-361. 

The  restoration  of  Hellenism  was  the  great  aim 
of  Julian's  reign.     On  his  arrival  in  Constantinople 
he  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  old  court,  and  the 
Neoplatonic   philosophers,  with  Maximus  at  their 
head,  hastened  to  appear  there  in  support  of  one 
who  was  an  emperor  after  their  own 
His         heart.     The  worship    of    the    ancient 
Policy  and  gods  in  its  traditional  form  was  de- 
Character,  clared    the    privileged    religion;     the 
temples  were  ordered  to  be  opened  or 
rebuilt,  and   their  property  restored.     Julian  was 
especially  anxious  to  restore  the  complete  sacri- 
ficial system;    and  the  way  in  which  he  went  to 
work  shows  that  the  ideas  imderlying  the  old  pub- 
lic worship  were  not  his,  but  that  he  designed  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  old  paganism 
under  the  forms  of  certain  mystic  cults,  and  to 
unite  all  the  older  religions  into  a  sort  of  pagan 
imperial  church.    It  is  from  the  mysteries  that  all 


the  detcrminiDg  linei  of  his  poli^  mre  tekon.  If 
the  whole  of  public  life  was  to  be  ofdered  aeeofd- 
ing  to  the  piety  prescribed  in  the  mysteiieB,  the 
plan  woukl  not  have  been  a  reactioo  bat  a  refonn 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  return  to  the  ancient 
gods  is  the  only  reactionary  feature  of  it;  the  aa- 
cetic-pietistic  and  mystic-hierardiical  oidering  of 
the  worship,  with  its  organised  aasodaticxia  and 
priesthood,  would  have  been  an  unheard-of  mno- 
vation.  To  change  paganism  into  a  State  religion, 
and  thus  to  modify  the  whole  relation  between  re- 
ligion and  the  State  as  it  had  been  imderstood  in 
antiquity,  was  a  thing  which  could  be  done  only 
by  force.  The  renmant  of  the  pagan  population 
showed  itself  indifferent  or  actually  hostile  to  the 
plans  which  Julian  promulgated  in  a  series  of  edicts 
which  combined,  so  to  speak,  imperial  and  papal 
characteristics.  The  reforming  tendencies  of  his 
plans  were  displayed  especially  in  his  provisionB  for 
the  oeremonisj  reception  of  oMiverts  to  paganism, 
who  were  to  be  admitted  to  draw  near  to  the  gods 
only  after  spiritual  and  bodOy  purification,  and  for 
the  creation  of  a  definitely  graduated  and  strictly 
organised  hierarchy,  with  the  emperor  as  pantifex 
maximus,  and  high  priests  (answering  to  metropol- 
itans) for  the  provinces.  In  yet  other  particulars 
the  imitation  of  the  Church's  discipline  is  obvious. 
It  is  most  direct  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  pocM*, 
as  to  which  Julian  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration 
for  the  Christian  model;  other  resemblances  are 
indirect,  coming  through  the  influence  which  the 
mysteries  had  already  exerdsed  upon  the  Christian 
system. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  Julian's  actual  re- 
lations to  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  in  his  mind  and 
what  he  actually  did,  and  even  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  short  reign — since,  though  his  pol- 
icy did  not  essentially  change,  there  are  traces  of 
increasing  irritation  in  his  mind,  which  influenced 
his  edicts.  In  principle,  however,  he  rejected  the 
use  of  force  as  an  aid  to  conversion.  Christianity, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  pitiable  superstition  of 
weak-minded  people,  a  distorted  form  of  worship 
suited  to  barbarians  with  no  knowledge  of  history, 
an  assemblage  of  discordant  elements  held  together 
only  by  an  ambitious  clergy,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  decay  of  itself.  In  the  army  the  cross  was 
to  be  replaced  by  pagan  emblems,  and  the  pre- 
torian  guard  was  to  be  purged  of  Christians.  Chris- 
tian officials  were  to  be  removed  from  the  govern- 
ment. All  privileges  were  withdrawn  from  the 
clergy  and  the  Church,  including  support  from 
State  funds  and  such  rights  of  jurisdiction  as  had 
been  conceded.  The  restoration  of  pagan  temples 
at  the  cost  of  those  who  had  destroyed  them  im- 
posed this  burden  upon  the  Christians.  All  Chris- 
tian factions  were  to  be  treated  alike,  including  the 
Donatists,  and  this  involved  the  recall  of  the  ban- 
ished orthodox  bishops.  The  old  idea  that  he  did 
this  with  the  purpose  of  fostering  discord  among 
his  antagonists,  while  in  view  of  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  his  policy  it  is  possible,  is  not  probable; 
and  the  result  was  actually  beneficial  to  the  Church. 
His  school  law  of  June  17,  362,  which  required 
candidates  for  teachers'  positions  to  obtain  the 
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lioeiuie  of  the  local  authorities  or  of  the  emperor, 
while  apparently  not  affecting  religious  questions, 
really  excluded  the  Christians  from  such  positions. 
The  assertion  that  he  forbade  them  to  attend  the 
schools  is  apparently  based  on  a  misunderstanding. 
Another  weapon  in  his  religious  campaign  was  his 
treatise  **  Against  the  Christians,"  which  he  cir- 
culated not  long  before  his  death.  The  whole  first 
book  is  extant,  some  fragments  of  the  second,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  third.  For  knowledge  and 
acuteness  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  works 
of  Celsus  and  Porphyry.  It  tells  much  of  the  re- 
ligious and  historical  attitude  of  Julian  and  his 
partisans,  but  little  of  his  relations  with  the  Church, 
whose  real  weak  points  are  seldom  touched  upon. 
If  it  were  possible  positively  to  decide  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  that  he  threatened  severe 
repressive  measures  against  his  return  from  the 
Persian  campaign,  it  would  be  easier  to  arrive  at 
a  final  judgment  of  the  man;  but  sober  history  will 
at  least  regard  him  most  truly  as  a  belated  son  of 
a  great  bygone  age,  deceived  in  his  ideals  but  noble 
in  nature,  and  deserving  of  honor  as  a  man  who 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  his  fellows  at  a  time 
when  this  was  a  rare  virtue.  (A.  Habnack.) 

Bibuografby:  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Julian  in 
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tians were  edited  by  K.  J.  Neumann  (ib.  1880),  who  also 
translated  them  into  German,  Kaiaer  Juliana  BUektr 
geoen  die  Chriaten,  ib.  1880.  In  English  translation  are 
Gregory  Nasianien's  two  invectives  against,  and  Liba- 
nius'  funeral  oration  upon  Julian;  and  Julian's  eesays 
"  Upon  the  Sovereign  Sun,"  and  "  Upon  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods  "  (trannl.  by  C.  W.  King.  Julian  th§  Emperor, 
London,  1888).  In  French  there  is  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  Julian's  works  and  letters,  by  Eugene  Talbot, 
CEuvrta  comptHea  de  Vempereur  Julihi,  Paris,  1803.  The 
most  elaborate  biography  of  Julian  is  by  G»tano  Negri, 
transl.  from  the  2d  ed.  of  the  original  Italian,  2  vols., 
London  and  New  York,  1905;  other  noteworthy  biog- 
raphies are  by  Neander,  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1860; 
F.  J.  Holgwarth,  Freiburg.  1874;  A.  NavUle.  NeuchAtel, 
1877;  G.  H.  Kendall.  Cambridge.  1877;  Alice  Gardner, 
London  and  New  York,  1895;  W.  Koch,  Leipnc,  1800; 
E.  M  Oiler.  Hanover.  1001;  P.  Allard,  3  vols..  Paris,  1002. 
Special  treatises  are:  F.  Rode,  GescAicAte  der  Readion 
Kaiaer  Juliana  ffeoen  die  chriatli^ie  Kirdte,  Jena,  1877; 
E.  J.  Chinnock,  A  Few  Notea  on  Julian  and  a  Tranalaiion 
of  hia  PuUie  Lettera,  London,  1001.  Consult  also  TUle- 
mont,  Mimoirea,  vi.;  Ceillier,  Auteura  aaeria,  iii.  308-412; 
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JULIAN  CESARIlfl,  CARDINAL.    See  Cesarini, 

GlULIANO. 

JULIAN  OF  ECLANUM:  The  most  gifted  and 
consistent  champion  of  Pelagianism;  b.  in  Apulia 
between  380  and  390;  d.,  according  to  Gennadius, 
under  Valentinian  III.  (425-455) .  WeU educated  in 
classical  literature,  he  learned  from  Aristotle  the 
art  of  dialectics  which  he  used  so  cleverly  in  later 
times.  While  still  a  youth,  he  became  bishop  of 
Eclanum  near  Benevcntum  and  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  respected.  It  is  not  known  how  he  was 
won  over  to  Pelagianism,  but  this  doctrine  corre- 
sponded to  his  whole  disposition,  which  was  not 
religious,  but  intellectual.  By  an  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  and  the  EpistoLa  tractataria  of 
the  Roman  Bishop  Zosimus  (see  Pelaqius),  Julian 
with  seventeen  other  bishops  was  crowded  out  of 
his  episcopal  position  in  418  and  expelled  from  his 


native  country.  Entrusted  with  the  defense  of  his 
associates,  he  assumed  the  leadership  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Augustinianism,  and  attacked  it  first 
in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Rufus  of  Thessalonica,  wherein 
he  laid  down  his  views  concerning  the  divine  crea- 
tion of  each  individual  nutn,  concerning  marriage, 
law,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  baptism  against 
Augustine  and  his  adherents,  whom  he  regarded  as 
Manicheans.  In  connection  with  this  letter  there 
was  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  adherents  of 
Pelagius  in  Italy,  which,  however,  was  probably 
not  written  by  Julian  himself.  Against  Augus- 
tine's De  nuptiis  et  concupiscerUia  he  directed  the 
four  books  of  his  work  Ad  TurbanHum  (419);  its 
main  thought  is  the  natural  goodness  of  man  vouch- 
safed by  God's  creation.  Augustine  wrote  a  sec- 
ond treatise  De  nuptiis  et  cancupiscentia  and  Julian 
answered  by  addressing  eight  books  to  Florus  (Libri 
via  ad  Florum  contra  Augustine  librum  secundum  de 
nuptiis).  This  is  Julian's  most  important  writing, 
full  of  personal,  passionate,  and  spiteful  polemics 
against  Augustine,  but  also  fraught  with  dialectical 
acuteness  and  logical  sequence  of  thoughts;  it 
forms  the  proper  source  for  the  knowledge  of  Ju- 
lian's theology.  The  efforts  of  himself  and  his  as- 
sociates at  the  court  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Theodosius  II.  (d.  450)  to  be  restored  to  their  posi- 
tions were  without  success,  and  Marius  Mercator 
especially  caused  his  expulsion  from  Constantinople. 
Af  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431  he  was  expressly 
condemned. 

The  fimdamental  presupposition  of  Julian's  doc- 
trines is  that  sin  is  a  matter  of  the  will  and  not  of 
nature.  Will  again  presupposes  the  freedom  of 
choice,  and  this  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  sin.  In  virtue  of  this  liberty 
of  will  man  bears  the  image  of  God  within  himself 
and  is  akin  to  him  just  as  according  to  his  sensual 
nature  he  is  related  to  the  animal.  In  free  wiU 
man  possesses  such  a  perpetual  possibility  of  will- 
ing and  not  willing  that  Julian  denies  even  the  force 
of  motives.  From  this  conception  of  free  wiU  it 
follows  that  it  is  a  possession  which  can  not  be  lost 
and  can  not  be  restrained  or  limited  by  sin.  The 
conception  of  sin  as  a  work  of  the  wiU  implies  that 
it  can  arise  only  imder  an  entirely  free  choice. 
Therefore  Julian  found  himself  in  entire  opposition 
to  Augustine's  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin.  It  is  a 
cantradidio  in  adjedo  since  sin  and  guilt  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  freedom  of  decision.  Children 
can  not  sin  because  they  have  no  will.  It  is  per- 
fect nonsense  to  deny  the  virtue  of  pagans.  Augus- 
tine's doctrine  is  altogether  Manichean  since  only 
the  devil  can  be  the  creator  and  lord  of  an  evil 
nature.  Augustine  b  even  worse  than  Mani,  since 
he  makes  God  the  author  and  multiplier  of  sin. 
Since  God  creates  the  nature  of  each  individual 
num.  it  must  be  good.  If  man  were  evil  by  nature 
he  would  not  be  capable  of  redemption;  disgraoe 
of  nature  would  therefore  imply  the  denial  of  grace. 
The  doctrine  of  original  sin  contradicts  also  the 
justice  of  God,  since  according  to  it  he  recom- 
penses and  punishes  that  which  is  not  a  matter  of 
liberty  and  not  due  to  one's  own  fault.  Justice, 
however,  is  a  generally  acknowledged  and  funda- 
mental law,  and  a  oontradietion  to  thif  law  suffices 
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for  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin. 
Death  b  not  evil;  it  is  natural  for  a  creature  to  die. 
The  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  destroys  also  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  Marriage  is  pleasing  to  God 
as  the  sexual  impulse  is  his  work.  Even  Christ 
possessed  concupiscence,  and  if  there  was  no  not- 
urale  peccatum  in  him,  it  is  also  not  in  our  nature. 
At  the  same  time  Julian  does  not  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  God's  grace.  Our  bodily  and  especially 
our  spiritual  endowments  are  works  of  divine  grace. 
He  does  not  deny  the  loss  of  the  merUum  innocevr 
Hae,  In  baptism  we  receive  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
incitement  to  good  works.  Thus  the  good  will  of 
man  is  aided  by  God.  The  increase  of  divine  bene- 
factions is  useful  and  necessary  although  virtue 
and  sin  remain  always  a  matter  of  free  will.  Julian 
always  tried  to  prove  his  position  from  Scripture, 
but  he  did  not  consider  this  his  last  and  highest 
authority;  for  him  reason  was  higher  than  Scrip- 
ture and  tradition.  Scripture  can  never  contra- 
dict what  reason  teaches.  No  one  ever  understood 
how  to  use  the  art  of  dialectics  more  cleverly  than 
Julian,  and  he  tried  to  decide  all  questions  by  log- 
ical conclusions.  (N.  Bonwetsch.) 

Bibuooraprt:  The  chief  souroes  are:  Notices  in  AuguBtine 
(who  had  known  Julian's  parents  and  took  an  interest 
in  him),  vols.  ii.  and  x.  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works  and  MPL,  xxxiii..  xliv.,  xlv.;  cf.  xlv.  1736  eqq. 
For  further  notices:  Marius  Mercator,  MPL,  xlviii.;  Vin- 
cent of  Lerins;  Prosper;  and  Gennadius.  Consult  A. 
Bruckner.  Julian  von  Eklanum,  »ein  Leben  und  aSine 
Lehre.  in  TU,  xv.  3.  Leipsic.  1897;  C.  T.  G.  8ch6nemann, 
Bibliotheca  .  .  .  palruin  IxUinorum,  ii.,  (  18,  ib.  1794  (con- 
densed account,  but  valuable);  W.  Smith.  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  ii.  643-644. 
London,  1890;  Harnack,  Dogma,  v.  171  eqq.,  186  sqq., 
203,  235.  236,  vi.  303;  Ceillier,  AuUure  sacrfs,  ix.  483- 
638.  consult  Index;  Neander.  Chrietian  Church,  ii.  650- 
655  et  passim;  SchafT,  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  800,  837- 
838.  937;  DCB,  ui.  469-473;  Von  Schubert,  in  TU,  xxiv. 
4  (1903). 

JULIAN  OF  HALICARNASSUS :  Bishop  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  Little  is  known  of  Julian's  life  and 
personality.  As  bishop  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria, 
he  took  part  with  the  later  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
Severus,  (q.v.)  in  the  intrigue  which  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  Patriarch  Macedonius  of  (^Constantinople 
in  511.  After  his  banishment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Justin  I.  in  518  (see  Monophysites), 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  cloister  of  Enaton,  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  became  in- 
volved with  Severus,  likewise  in  exile,  in  a  dispute 
over  the  question  whether  Christ's  body  during  his 
life  on  earth  was  incorruptible  or  corruptible 
(see  below).  At  Alexandria  the  dispute  led  to  a 
division  of  the  Monophysite  party  which  continued 
till  the  seventh  century.  Julian's  later  destinies 
are  unknown;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  return  to 
Halicarnassus.  His  doctrine  circulated  as  far  as 
Arabia,  and  also  found  acceptance  in  the  Armenian 
Church. 

There  are  extant  the  following  works  of  Julian: 
his  correspondence  with  Severus,  in  the  Syria c 
translation  of  Bishop  Paul  of  Callinicus;  ten  anath- 
emas; and  a  commentary  on  Job  printed  among 
Origen's  works,  and  only  lately  recognized  by  Use- 
ner  as  a  work  of  Julian's. 

The  expressions  "  incorruptible,"  "  corruptible," 
or  "  imperishable,"  "  perishable,"  do  not  correctly 


reproduce  the  debated  meaning  of  aphiharias, 
phthartoSj  as  understood  by  Julian  and  Severus. 
The  controversy  hinges  not  upon  phthorat  as  indi- 
cating total  dissolution  of  the  body  into  so  many 
atoms,  but  on  the  phthora  existing  in  the  natural 
infirmities  of  the  body;  such  as  hunger,  thirst, 
weariness,  sweat,  tears,  bleeding,  etc.  So,  as 
Julian  conceived  it,  the  body  of  Christ  was  not 
subject  to  this  manner  of  "  corruption,"  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin.  When  Christ  hungered  and  thirsted, 
he  did  so  because  he  willed  it,  not  of  necessity;  and 
he  willed  so,  because  only  in  that  way  could  he 
free  us  from  corruption.  But  Julian  did  not  ad- 
mit that,  in  order  to  redeem  us,  Christ  must  have 
possessed  a  body  subjected  to  corruption  through- 
out. He  could  not  believe  that  one  and  the  same 
being  was  both  "  corruptible  "  and  "  incorruptible." 
With  singular  inconsistency,  however,  he  did  not 
believe  himself  compelled  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
the  like  nature  of  Christ's  body  to  that  of  ours; 
on  the  contrary,  he  expressly  rejected  the  opposite 
doctrine,  that  of  Eutyches.  The  Julian  party  re- 
proached their  opponents  for  being  "  corruption 
worshipers  ";  whereas  these  retorted  with  the  re- 
proach of  docetism,  insomuch  that  the  epithets 
"Japhthartodocetics"  and  "  phantasiasts,"  or  illu- 
sionists, ever  afterward  stayed  attached  to  the 
Julianists.  In  this  matter,  the  orthodox  and  the 
Severians  made  common  cause,  although  there  were 
some  "  aphthartodocetics  "  among  the  orthodox 
themselves.  For  the  fact  that  Emperor  Justinian 
himself  was  open  to  this  line  of  argument  see  Jus- 
tinian; and  for  the  significance  of  the  contro- 
verted question  generally,  as  a  phase  of  Monophy- 
sitism,  see  Monophysites.  G.  KrOqer. 

Bibliography:  C.  W.  F.  Wslch,  Hiatorie  der  KetMertien^ 
viii.  650  sqq.,  886  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1778;  J.  C.  L.  Gieaeler, 
Commentatio,  qiia  Monophyaitarum  .  .  .  variae  de  Chrivti 
persona  opinionea  .  .  .  illuatrantur,  2  parts,  Gdttingen, 
1835;  J.  P.  N.  I^and,  Anecdota  Sj/riaca,  iii.  263-271.  Ley- 
den,  1870;  H.  Usener,  in  H.  Lietzmann.  Catenen^  pp.  28- 
34,  FreibuFK.  1897;  idem,  in  Rheiniachea  Muaeum,  Iv 
(1900).  321-340;  E.  Ter-Minassiant*.  in  TU,  xxvi.  4 
(1904),  passim;  Krumbacher,  OeachichU,  pp.  52-63; 
Ceillier,  Auteura  aacrt-M.  viii.  364,  xi.  109,  344;  DCB,  uL 
475-476. 

JULIAN    OF    TOLEDO.    See    Pomerius,    Juu- 

ANUS. 

JULIUS:    The  name  of  three  popes. 

Julius  I:  Pope  337-352.  According  to  tradi- 
tion he  was  the  son  of  Rusticus,  a  Roman,  and 
elected  after  a  long  interregnum  Feb.  6,  337.  Little 
is  known  of  his  pontificate,  except  in  regard  to  his 
spiritual  care  for  the  rapidly  growing  Roman  com- 
munity— he  built  no  less  than  five  new  churches — 
and  to  his  position  in  the  Arian  controversy,  which 
had  scarcely  affected  Rome  before  his  time.  He 
took  part  in  it  only  when  both  parties  sought  a  de- 
cision from  him.  The  request  came  first  from  the 
Eusebians,  who  sent  three  Eastern  clerics  in  338  to 
ask  liis  approval  of  their  deposition  of  Athanasius 
and  putting  Pistus  in  his  place.  Soon  afterward 
an  embassy  appeared  from  Athanasius,  who  so  suc- 
cessfully presented  their  case  that  the  Eusebians 
themselves,  so  Athanasius  asserts,  proposed  the 
reference  of  the  matter  to  a  new  council.     Pres- 
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ently,  however,  the  Eusebians  got  the  ear  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  and  by  Easter,  339,  Athana- 
sius  himself  was  seeking  refuge  in  Rome,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  banished  orthodox  prelates.  The 
friendly  reception  which  they  received  in  Rome 
gave  the  Eusebians  an  excuse  for  rudely  refusing 
Julius'  invitation  to  the  proposed  coimcil.  It  met 
at  Rome  in  340,  and  absolved  Athanasius  and  Mai^ 
cellus  of  Ancyra  from  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  Julius  conmiimicated  the  result  to  the 
Orientals  in  his  famous  epistle  to  Flacillus,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  diplomacy.  He  considers  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  ecclesiastical  law,  asserting 
that  the  Council  of  Nicsea  had  permitted  the  revi- 
sion of  the  acts  of  one  synod  by  another,  though  no 
foimdation  is  known  for  this  statement,  and  justi- 
fies his  reopening  of  the  case  of  Athanasius  by  the 
assertion  that  the  custom  of  the  Church  requires 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  notified  of  charges  against 
bishops  (or  against  the  bishop  of  Alexandria)  and 
to  lay  down  the  law.  This  does  not  apparently 
cover  the  later  claim  to  a  supreme  judicial  func- 
tion; and  it  did  not  even  attain  the  result  which 
Julius  hoped.  The  relations  between  Rome  and 
the  East  were  more  strained  than  ever,  and  it  was 
not  Julius  but  Hosius  of  Cordova  that  determined 
Constans  to  summon  the  Coimcil  of  Sardica  in  343. 
This  council  recognized  the  pope  as  the  strongest 
support  of  the  Nicene  party,  and  passed  canons 
which  really  allowed  him  a  more  limited  authority 
than  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  gave  in  similar  cases 
to  the  exarchs  and  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
although  their  importance  lies  in  the  use  which 
later  popes  made  of  them,  interpolating  them 
among  those  of  Nicsea  and  deducing  from  them  a 
final  judicial  authority  over  the  whole  Church. 
Julius  seems  to  have  had  no  opportimity  to  act  on 
these  provisions,  since  the  change  in  the  emperor's 
attitude  toward  the  Nicene  party  left  him  no  longer 
the  central  figure  in  the  strife.  He  welcomed 
Athanasius  in  Rome  on  his  homeward  journey  in 
346,  and  shortly  after,  at  the  request  of  a  synod 
in  Milan,  he  investigated  the  orthodoxy  of  Ursa- 
cius  and  Valens,  and  received  them  both  again  into 
communion.  He  died  Apr.  12,  352,  and  was  early 
honored  in  Rome  as  a  saint,  while  the  number  of 
forgeries  passing  under  his  name  shows  the  impres- 
sion which  his  clever  policy  made  on  succeeding 
generations  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  held  to 
have  strengthened  the  papal  authority. 

(H.  B6HMER.) 
Biblioorafht:  Sources  are:  Liber  poniiflealu,  ed.  Ducbetne. 
i.  206,  Parim  1886.  ed.  Mommnen  in  MOH,  Oe9t.  pont. 
Rom.,  i  (1898).  75-76;  Catalooxu  Liberianua,  ed.  Momm- 
■en  in  MGH,  Auei.  ant.,  ix  (1892).  76;  Eput.  in  MPL, 
viii.  Consult:  B.  Jungmann,  Di—eriatione9  teUctae,  ii. 
7-31.  Reireniiburg.  1881;  L.  Rivinjcton.  Primilive  Church 
and  the  See  of  St.  Peter,  pp.  173  aqq..  467  eqq.,  London, 
1894;  W.  Briicht.  Roman  See  and  the  Early  Church,  pp.  81 
•qq..  ib.  1896;  MilmaA,  LaHn  Chrutianity,  i.  1(X>-101; 
Bower.  Popee,  i.  54-69;    KL,  vi.  1997-98. 

Julius  IL  (Giuliano  Rovere — he  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  highly  aristocratic  Delia  Rovere 
family):  Pope  1503-13.  He  was  bom  at  Albis- 
Bola,  near  Savona  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Genoa),  1443. 
When  his  uncle,  Francesco  (later  Pope  Sixtus  IV.), 
became  cardinal,  he  turned  to  the  spiritual  career, 
likewise  becoming  cardinal  by  1471;  and  in  1480- 


1481,  he  was  legate  to  the  French  King  Louis  XI. 
He  exerted  only  a  moderate  influence  over  his 
uncle,  Sixtus  IV.  (d.  1484),  who  stood  under  the 
sway  of  another  nephew.  Cardinal  Riario;  but  he 
determined  the  policy  of  his  successor,  Innocent 
VIII.  (q.v.).  However,  when  Borgia  (Alexander 
VI.)  ascended  the  papal  throne,  Julius  was  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  life  by  flight  to  France  (1494). 
It  was  not  until  1498,  when  the  growing  power  of 
the  pope  drew  the  second  successor  of  Louis  XI. 
to  his  side,  that  Julius  became  ostensibly  recon- 
ciled with  Alexander,  and  now  wrought  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  compact  between  the  two  rulers  which 
occasioned  fresh  war  over  Italy.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture back  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  (Aug.  18,  1603).  On  Oct.  31,  1503,  after  the 
sudden  end  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  III.,  lasting 
less  than  a  month,  he  was  chosen  pope.  He  had 
gained  the  Spanish  cardinals  by  the  degrading 
promise  not  to  contest  the  Romagna  against  Bor- 
gia's son  Cesare.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  pontificate,  he  demanded  the  delivery  of  the 
fortresses  in  that  region  and  made  Cesare  captive. 
Then  the  Venetians  interposed,  and  occupied  the 
Romagna;  but,  owing  to  a  league  of  the  pope  with 
France  and  Germany  in  1504,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  all  the  occupied  points  except  Rimini 
and  Faenza.  Julius  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
wrested  these  cities  from  the  Venetians  and  united 
the  entire  district  with  the  Papal  States.  The  en- 
mity toward  Venice  continued,  and  in  1508  Julius 
again  contrived,  in  the  League  of  (I^ambrai,  to  com- 
bine the  mightiest  sovereigns  of  the  West — Spain, 
France,  and  Germany — against  the  republic.  The 
Curia  now  began  a  system  of  deceitful  and  oppor- 
tunist seesaw  statecraft  whereby  it  maintained  its 
position  among  the  nations.  Hardly  were  the  dis- 
tricts that  had  been  occupied  by  Venice  won  back 
by  the  help  of  France,  when  Julius  arrayed  himself 
against  France  on  the  side  of  Venice.  The  French 
king's  resentment  went  so  far  that  in  1510  he  as- 
sembled a  national  synod  against  the  pope  at 
Tours,  and  sought  an  alliance  with  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, with  a  view  to  depose  the  pope  from  his 
dignity.  Maximilian  actually  thought  of  crpwn- 
ing  his  own  head  with  ^he  tiara.  Meanwhile,  Julius 
in  person  waged  war  on  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who 
had  remained  on  the  side  of  France,  hoping  to 
unite  his  city  and  territory  with  the  States  of  the 
Church;  and  he  succeeded,  in  the  winter  of  1511; 
but  France  retaliated  by  occupying  Bologna,  and 
an  antipapal  council  was  convened  at  Pisa.  In 
opposition,  Julius  convened  the  Fifth  Lateran 
(Council  in  1512,  and,  by  founding  the  "  Holy 
League,''  he  secured  the  retreat  of  the  French  across 
the  Alps  in  the  same  year.  He  still  managed  to 
add  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  States  of  the 
Church;  but  all  the  results  of  his  war-lust  and  of 
his  statecraft  continued  insecure,  since  the  States 
of  the  Church,  being  subject  to  a  policy  of  constant 
vacillation,  lacked  the  conditions  of  independent 
existence.     He  died  Feb.  21,  1513. 

K.  Bbnrath. 

Bibuoorapht:  For  aouroM  consult  hia  bulla  in  A.  If. 
Cherubini,  Maonum  btMarium  Romanwm,  L  477  aqq., 
Lyona,  106S,  and  in  Turin  dd.,  t.  399  aqq.;    R.  Brown, 
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Calendar  cf  State  Papers,  vols.  i.-ii.,  London.  1864  wqq.; 
PatUi  Jovii  Hietoria  eui  temporie,  Basel,  1517;  O.  Ray- 
naklus,  Annalee  eceleeiaeHci^  Cologne,  1604-1727.  Con- 
•ult  further:  A.  von  Reumont,  Oeechichie  der  SkuU  Rom, 
iil  10  eqq..  Berlin,  1870;  G.  Balbi.  Juliue  11.,  Berlin. 
1877;  J.  Burokhardt.  Die  CuUur  der  Renaieeance  in  Italien, 
I  112.  231  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1877;  idem,  Oeechichie  der  Re- 
naieeance in  Italien,  pp.  11  aqq.,  ib.  1877;  M.  Broach, 
Papet  Juitua  //.  und  die  Orlindung  dee  Kirchenetaaiee, 
Gotha,  1878;  F.  Gregoroviua.  GeechichU  der  Stadt  Rom, 
Yol.  viii.,  Stuttgart.  1881;  Creighton.  Papacy,  v.  68-202; 
Ranke,  Popee,  i.  39  aqq.,  iii.  11-14;  Bower,  Popee,  iii. 
283-200:  KL,  vi.  1008-2002. 

Julius  nL  (Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte):  Pope 
1650-55.  He  was  bom  of  a  distinguished  Roman 
family,  being  nephew  of  Cardinal  Antonio  del 
Monte,  in  Rome  in  1487.  By  favor  of  Julius  II. 
he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  archbishop  of  Siponto, 
and  in  1536  became  cardinal  under  Paul  III.  As 
papal  legate  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  1545,  he  managed  to  thwart  all  the  plans  of  the 
emperor.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  car- 
dinals with  imperial  sympathies,  he  was  elected 
pope  after  the  death  of  Paul  III.  in  1550.  Hence- 
forth he  thoroughly  reversed  his  policy  toward  the 
emperor,  inviting  him  to  reopen  the  council  after 
its  suspension,  and  turned  away  from  Henry  II.  of 
France,  whereupon  the  latter  sided  with  the  Far- 
nese  nephews  and  tried  to  constitute  them  proprie- 
tors of  the  contested  possessions  in  southern  Italy 
which  heretofore  they  had  held  from  the  Church  as 
retainers.  The  pope  was  again  obliged  to  suspend 
the  coimcil  when  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  1552, 
turned  unexpectedly  against  the  emperor,  and  al- 
most captured  him  at  Innsbruck.  The  most  mo- 
mentous event  during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  III. 
was  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  of  England,  and  the 
return  of  England  to  the  Roman  obedience.  Ju- 
lius despatched  Cardinal  Pole  (see  Pole,  Reginald) 
as  plenipotentiary  legate  to  Queen  Mary  Tudor, 
and  he  brought  it  to  pass  that  Parliament  again 
recognized  the  papal  supremacy,  though  subject 
to  acceptance  of  the  consummated  transfer  of 
church  property  to  state  or  private  possession. 
He  then  achieved  the  bloody  realization  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  in  England.  The  pontificate 
of  Julius  III.  occurred  at  a  time  when  in  Italy,  too, 
the  nullification  of  the  reforming  movement  was 
prosecuted  with  every  instrument  of  force  and 
cunning.  He  assured  free  play  and  advancement 
to  the  Inquisition,  even  though  his  indolent  nature 
did  not  so  energetically  and  personally  interest  him 
in  this  matter  as  proved  true  of  his  successors. 
That  his  moral  life  before  and  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papal  throne  bears  no  strict  scrutiny,  is  at- 
tested by  the  utterances  of  many  contemporaries. 
The  avowed  favorite  Innocent,  originally  a  street 
urchin  of  Parma,  was  not  the  only  unworthy  re- 
cipient on  whom  he  bestowed  church  dignities  and 
goods.  He  likewise  endowed  his  relatives  in  this 
way;  but  the  full  time  of  political  nepotism  was 
past.  Julius  died  May  23,  1555,  shortly  after  send- 
ing Cardinal  Morone  to  Germany,  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  such  a  turn  to  the  religious  peace  at  the 
impending  Diet  of  Augsburg,  that  Germany  should 
be  led  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church  after 
the  precedent  of  England.  The  same  aim  was  to 
be  promoted  also  by  the  Collegium  Germanicum  in 


Rome,  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  formally 
opened  in  1552,  where  the  61ite  of  the  Jesuit  order 
were  to  be  educated  for  the  battle  against  Gennan 
Protestantism.  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuographt:  The  bulls  of  Julius  are  in  A.  M.  Ghembini, 
Magnum  huUarium  Romanum,  L  778  sqq..  Turin  dd..  vi 
401  aqq.  Consult:  Dee  faiiz  et  testes  du  pape  JvIm  Hi, 
Geneva  (T).  1551;  O.  Raynaldua,  Annalee  eeeUaiaetiei,  Co- 
logne. 1604-1727;  Paolo  Sarpi,  The  Hietarie  qf  the  CouneeU 
of  Trent,  pp.  208-303.  371.  376,  382-380,  London.  1620: 
C.  Weiaa.  Papiera  de  I'Hat  du  cardinal  de  (TrttmwUs,  voL  iii, 
Paria,  1841;  W.  G.  Soldan,  OeediidUe  dee  ProUeianHemua 
in  Frankreich,  i.  226  sqq.,  Leipaio,  1856;  FetnioeUi  della 
Gattina.  Hiet,  diplomatique  dee  eondavee,  ii  23  aqq., 
Paria,  1864;  A.  von  Reumont.  OeeehidUe  der  Stadt  Ram^ 
iii  2,  pp.  503  sqq..  BerUn.  1870;  L.  Maynier.  6tyde  hie- 
torique  eur  le  concile  de  Trente,  pp.  586  sqq.,  Paris,  1874; 
M.  Broach,  OeediidUe  dee  Kirdkenetaate,  i  1^  sqq.,  Gotha. 
1880;  De  Leva,  in  Rivuta  atoriea  Italiana,  1884,  pp.  632 
sqq.;  Ranke.  Popee,  i  206-210  et  passim;  Bower,  Pojms. 
iii.  317;  KL,  vi.  200^-05;  and  Uterstuze  under  Tbknt. 
Council  of. 

JULIUS  AFRICAHUS,  SEXTUS:  One  of  the 
most  learned  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  third  cen- 
tury; b.  probably  about  160  in  Africa,  perhaps  in 
Libya;  d.  probably  soon  after  240.  In  early  life 
he  may  have  been  an  officer,  but  after  the  e3q)edi- 
tion  of  Septimius  Severus  against  Osrhoene  (195) 
he  settled  at  Emmaus  (Nicopolis)  in  Palestine. 
About  215  he  spent  some  time  in  Alexandria  study- 
ing under  Heraclas,  and  later,  in  the  reign  of  EUl- 
gabalus  or  Alexander  Severus,  went  to  Rome  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  published  his 
"  Chronography  "  in  the  fourth  3rear  of  ElUigab- 
alus,  and  his  heterogeneous  work  entitled  KeaUn 
('*  Embroiderings  ")  under  Alexander,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  His  extant  letter  to  Origen,  whom 
he  calls  "  son,"  was  written  in  his  old  age.  ThaX 
he  was  ordained  in  later  life  is  doubtful.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  ancient  Greek  Fathers  who  were  in  rela- 
tion with  Rome,  and  this  was  an  advantage  to  his 
**  Chronography."  Divided  into  five  books,  and 
beginning  with  an  apologetic  purpose,  it  develops 
a  scientific  aim  and  shows  a  good  knowledge  of 
earlier  pagan  and  Jewish  sources.  The  whole  work 
was  practically  incorporated  into  the  chronogra- 
phies  of  later  writers,  especially  Eusebius,  and  de- 
serves to  be  considered  not  only  as  the  basis  of 
Christian  chronography,  but  as  relatively  better 
executed  than  the  attempts  of  Julius'  successors. 
Critical  study  of  the  Kestoi  has  made  so  little  prog- 
ress that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  summarize  its 
conclusions.  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  the  material  sciences  with 
the  cognate  mathematical  and  technical  branches, 
but  to  have  contained  a  large  proportion  of  merely 
curious,  trifiing,  or  miraculous  matters,  on  which 
account  the  authorship  of  Julius  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Among  the  parts  published  are  sections 
on  agriculture,  liturgiology,  tactics,  and  medicine 
(including  veterinary  practise).  The  two  letters, 
that  to  Aristides  on  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  of 
which  only  fragments  are  preserved,  and  that  to 
Origen  on  the  story  of  Susanna,  are  admirable  bits 
of  critical  historical  work.  (A.  Harnack.) 

Biblioorapht:  Incomplete  collections  of  the  fragments  are 
in  A.  Gallandi,  Bibliotheca  veterum  patrum,  ii.  337-376. 
14  vols.,  Venice,  1765-81.  and  in  M.  J.  Routh.  Reliquiae 
aacrae,  vol.  ii.,  5  vols..  Oxford.  1846-48.  The  best  ed.  of 
the  "  Chronography  "  is  in  Gelser.  see  below;    for  the 
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Kesici  consult  VwUrum  maihtmaHeorum  opera,  ed.  If. 
Thevenot  and  J.  Boivin,  Puis.  ie03;  and  for  the  Letter 
to  Aristidee.  F.  Spitta,  D^  Britf  dm  JuHu§  Afiieanu§  an 
Ariati(U$,  Halle.  1877.  An  Eng.  tranal.  of  the  fragmenU 
ia  in  ANF,  vi.  123  iqq.;  and  a  list  of  literature  is  giren 
in  ANF,  Bibliography,  pp.  68-60.  Consult:  Jerome.  Dt 
vir.  ill,  Iziii.;  H.  Qelser.  S^xtuM  JuHiu  AfrieanuM  und  dit 
byaanHtMehg  Chronooraphie,  2  vols..  Leipdc.  188(MM; 
Sohaff.  Chri$Han  Churdi,  ui.  803-806;  KrOger.  //tslory. 
pp.  248-263;  Hamaek.  LUUratur,  I  607-613.  ii  1.  pp. 
124  sqq..  il  part  ii..  passim;   DCB,  I  6»-67. 

jnUUS  ECHTER:  Bishop  of  WOrsburg  1573- 
1617;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Mespelbnmn  in  the  Spes- 
sart  (northwestern  Bavaria)  Mar.  18,  1545;  d.  at 
WOrzburg  Sept.  13,  1617.  The  circumstances 
under  which  his  work  was  begun  were  as  follows: 
Not  till  after  1540,  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Con- 
rad II.,  did  the  Reformation  prosper  in  the  diocese 
of  Wtirzburg.  Then  almost  all  citi- 
Early       sens  and  noblemen  separated  from  the 

ActiTitj.  old  church  and  inaugurated  Lutheran 
preachers.  Roman  Oatholic  institu- 
tions decayed  and  the  secular  cleigy  was  without 
means  and  protection,  so  that  many  of  its  members 
adopted  the  new  doctrine.  Bishop  Friedrich  of 
Wirsberg  (1558-73)  did  not  possess  the  necessary 
energy  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  new  movement,  al- 
though he  sought  a  very  close  political  union  with 
Bavaria  and  in  1567,  against  the  opposition  of  the 
cathedral  chapter,  realized  the  foimdation  of  a 
Jesuit  college  in  WOrzburg.  On  Dec.  1, 1573,  Julius 
E>;hter  was  elected  bishop.  He  had  been  educated 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  from  1560  to  1569  at 
Mainz,  Louvain,  Douai,  Paris,  Angers,  Pavia  and 
Rome.  As  a  licentiate  of  law  and  with  a  fund  of 
knowledge  often  praised  in  later  times  he  came  in 
1569  to  WOrzburg  where  he  was  received  as  an 
active  member  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  In  1570 
he  became  dean  of  the  cathedral  and  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  was  elected  bishop,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  Rome.  In  spite  of  contrary  statements, 
it  has  been  proved  that  he  never  had  Protestant 
inclinations.  He  represented  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  estates  of  the  realm  at  the  diet  of 
Regensburg  in  1576  and  of  Augsburg  in  1582.  Con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  he  kept  in  the 
closest  touch  with  Bavaria.  He  was  thought  to  be 
secretly  inclined  toward  Protestantism  because  of 
his  cooperation  in  the  deposition  of  Balthasar  of 
Dembach,  abbot  of  Fulda,  in  1576  at  Hammelbuig, 
but  this  action  was  due  to  a  youthful  ambition  to 
incorporate  the  abbacy  of  Fulda  and  to  become  the 
successor  of  Balthasar.  His  act  caused  general  in- 
dignation among  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  abbot 
was  reinstituted  in  1602. 

It  was  only  with  great  hesitancy  that  Julius  un- 
dertook the  work  of  counteracting  the  Reformation 
in  his  diocese.    Although  he  had  been  urged  by 
Rome  in  1575  and  1577,  he  did  not  convoke  a  di- 
ocesan synod  because  he  dreaded  the 
Hit        hatred    of    the    Protestant    princes. 

Timidity.  Moreover,  he  feared  to  proceed  against 
heretical  ecclesiastics  lest  whole  re- 
gions should  be  deprived  of  ecclesiastics  for  whom 
there  were  no  substitutes.  From  the  noble  fam- 
ilies he  did  not  dare  to  demand  the  oath  of  adher- 
ence to  the  Roman  confession  of  faith  because  he 
■uipected  that  none  of  them  had  remained  faithful. 


In  1582  he  still  asked  for  a  papal  brief  that  should 
censure  him  on  account  of  the  conditions  in  his 
diocese  and  impose  upon  him  a  visitation  and  ex- 
amination of  all  ecclesiastics,  and  a  second  similar 
brief  to  be  directed  to  the  chapter.    The  Curia 
granted   both  of  them.    His   implication   in  the 
affair  of  Fulda  also  hampered  his  attempts  against 
the  Reformation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  required 
him  to  give  clear  proof  of  his  fidelity  to  Roman 
Catholicism.    But  the  weakness  of  the  Protestant 
princes  became  so  evident  at  the  diets  of  1576  and 
1582  and  on  other  occasions  that  Julius  lost  his  fear. 
Nevertheless,  even  in  the  early  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration he  had  made  some  important  changes. 
In  1575  all  concubines,  even  those  of  the  canons, 
were  forced  to  leave  the  city  of  WOrzburg;  in  1577 
fourteen  preachers  were  expelled  from  the  chapter; 
in  1581  Julius  rejected  the  interference  of  the  no- 
bility with  religious  affairs.    In  1578  the  seminary 
of  priests  was  newly  organized,  and  in 
His        1582  there  was  established  again  the 
Achieve-    University  of  WOrzburg  as  an  institu- 
ments  in    tion  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  under 
Counter-    the  dominating  influence  of  the  Jes- 
Reform.     uits.    A  new  church  order  (1584  in 
Latin,   1589  in  a  remodeled  form  in 
German)  impressively  reminded  the  cleigy  of  their 
duties  in  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  en^ 
forced  a  stricter  ecclesiastical   organization.    All 
Lutheran  preachers  (about  170)  were  deprived  of 
their  offices;    Protestant  officers  were  dismissed. 
A  visitation  of  the  whole  diocese  (1585  to  1587) 
was  directed  against  all  Protestant  members  of  the 
population.    In  1587  all  who  did  not  become  Oath- 
olic were  compeUed  to  emigrate;    in  the  course  of 
three  years  about   100,000  had  been  converted. 
Only  a  few  hundred  remained  true  to  their  convic- 
tions and  preferred  to  emigrate  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  leave  one-third  of  their  posses- 
sions to  the  bishop.    Julius  preserved  an  attitude 
of  calm  amid  the  resentment  of  the  Protestants. 
Pamphlets  were  published  against  him,  and  the 
electors  of  Saxony,  Palatinate  and  Brandenburg, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  margraves  of  Branden- 
burg and  Baden,  the  prince  of  Anhalt  protested, 
some  addressing  themselves  to  the  emperor  with 
complaints  about  the  violation  of  the  religious  peace; 
but  Julius  no  longer  overestimated  the  importance 
of  these  Protestant   admonitions,   feeling   himself 
secure  under  the  protection  of  Duke  Wilhelm  of 
Bavaria  and  of  the  pope  and  assured  of  the  favor 
of  the  emperor.    The  reform  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions went  hand  in  hand  with  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism.    The  new  church  order  contained, 
beside  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
instructions  concerning  the  church  service,  claimed 
possession  of  the  churches,  and  ordered  observanoe 
of  the  decrees  of  councils.    There  appeared  re- 
vised editions  of  books  for  the  church  service,  of 
breviaries,  psalters,  and  missals.     The  book-trade 
was  so  controlled  that  only  unobjectionable  books 
were  circulated.    The  monasteries,  too,  felt  the  re- 
forming influence  of  the  bishop — the  possessions  of 
those  that  were  hopelessly  ruined  were  used  for 
other  purposes  (university,  hospital),  the  others 
were  resUmd  and  subjected  to  rigorous  visitations; 
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in  the  wmp  way  the  chapter  was  reformed.  A  lew 
of  the  nobiUly  opposed  the  new  state  of  affairs,  and 
remnants  of  the  Reformation  were  atill  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  on  the 
whole  Worxbunt  '•"d  become  thoroughly  CathoUc, 
and  tlie  generation  following  that  of  Julius  was  de- 
voted to  the  church  and  the  Jeeuils.     Sec  Ualtha- 

XAHOfD&HNBACH  and  the  CoUNTBH-RtroRllATION 

IN    FlILDA.  (W.  r.OETI.) 

BltH-loaniPHT:  J.  N.  RuchiOKcr.  Jutiiu  BMtr  con  Mnprl- 
IiruRfl.  WQrfburs.  lS4.t:  11.  L.  J.  Hfppi.  A«laiiniIioti  da 
KaOioliatmuM  in  .  .  .  Weriburg.  Marburg.  ISBO:  P.  X. 
Wfgele.  Gtmchithle  drr  l/ninrnUl  H'firiburB,  3  vols., 
WUriburj.  1882.  Loawn.  in  Fonrliunatn  der  dtuUditn 
OufhiehU.  Tul.  uiii.:  M  IlilMr.  DruUrht  OtthicUt  in 
Zrilalirr  drr  (isffnur/armaliun,  i.  634  H|q.,  Stuttcart.  1887; 
J.  JaniKii,  Hilt,  o]  lAr  V.mran  Pttj-tt.  tUi.  33S.  366. 
London.  190Si  KL.  vi.  M09-18. 

JUMPERS:  A  name  appMcd  in  derision  to  the 
Welsh  Calvinislic  Melhodists  (rcc  PRBBBYTERiANe) 
since  they  nol  only  eipre'«e<l  their  emotion  in  the 
outcries  frequent  in  Melhoditit  meetings,  but  also 
"  leaped  and  sprang  for  joy."  These  ecstatic  mani- 
festations first  appeared  about  ITfiO  in  circles  of 
n'elsh  Methodists,  and  spread  with  such  contagion 
that  they  «-ere  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic of  the  sect.  Justificatian  for  the  practise  was 
sought  from  1  Sam.  vi.  10;  Luke  vi,  23;  and  Acts 
iii.  8.     The  custom  later  became  obsolete. 

(C.  ScHOELLt.) 

JUHCKER,  yunk'er,  ALFRED:  German  Prot^s- 

ta,nt;  b,  at  Ida-  und  MarletibUtie,  Silesia,  July  -t, 
1865.  He  was  educated  at  the  itniversKies  of 
Bresku,  Berlin,  fjeipsic.  and  Halle  from  1684  to 
1888  (lie.  Iheol.,  Halle.  1801).  From  1802  to  1895 
be  wort  pastor  at  Bunilau,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed inspector  of  the  Sertlnitzkysches  Jnhan- 
neiim,  Breslau.  In  ISUfi  he  became  privat-dooent 
at  tlic  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  was  ap- 
poinlod  to  his  present  position  of  Bs.'iociate  profes- 
sor of  New-Test,iment  eKeResii!  in  1904.  He  has 
written  Das  Irk  unit  die  Molii'aiion  des  WHUns  m 
ChrUteniam.  rin  Briirag  ztir  Li-aung  ilea  cvdamo- 
nUtinrhen  FrMemii  (Halle.  IHDl);  We  Ethik  dea 
ApostelK  Paulvg,  vol.  i.  (Halle,  l!>ft4);  and  Das  Gebet 
bci  FaiUui  ((IroRH-Liehterfelde,  1905). 

JDWrt-IUS:  Ecclesiastical  writer;  b.  in  Africn; 
d.  about  550,  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Vbs- 
siodorus  and  lived  at  Constantinople  under  Jus- 
tinian, where  he  held  some  high  civil  office  (accord- 
ing to  ProcopiuB,  lliftoTia  arrami,  xx..,  that  of 
Quaestor  sacri  palalii),  .According  to  his  own 
statement,  his  work  entitled:  iTuiituta  rcgiilaria 
divincp  legia.  which  lie  dtilirnlcd  to  BLshop  Primn- 
sius  ot  IladruniRtiun  at  the  time  of  tlie  Three 
Chapter  (.'ontroversy  (q.v.),  is  baaed  on  the  eom- 
municatious  of  a  PerKinn  PatUus.  In  the  form  of 
fiuestion  and  answer,  this  work,  in  two  books,  con- 
tains a  methodical  introduction  into  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  The  first  part  {book  i,  1-10)  treats  of 
the  various  rhetorical  styles,  of  the  varied  ouilior- 
ity  and  authorship  of  the  i^criptures,  distinction 
between  poetry  and  prose,  of  the  proper  sequence 
bet  «-pen  the  two  Testiiments,  The  books  of  Chron- 
icles, Job,  Ezra  with  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  and 
also  Canticles,  James,  11  Peter,  Jude,  II  and  III 


John,  and  ReveUtion  are  not  reckoned  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  The  aecood  part  (book  L 
11-ii,  27)  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  doctrinal  cnn- 
tent  of  Scripture:  of  God,  his  being,  the  penona  ot 
the  Trinity,  God's  modes  of  operation,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  his  creatures;  of  the  present  world,  ore&tion, 
divine  government,  nature,  free  will;  and  of  the 
world  to  come,  the  story  of  salvation,  electimi  and 
calling;  of  tyi>ea  and  prophecies,  and  their  fulfil- 
ment both  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Id  concluakn, 
there  are  some  hermeneutical  rules  (ii.  28),  ground! 
for  the  credibility  of  Scripture  (ii.  29),  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relation  between  reason  and  faith, 
G.  KbOger. 

BlBuomuFKT;  The  vurk  □[  Juniliiu  wuedittd  by  J.  Out, 
Burl.  IMS,  reprodund  Piuig,  1M4.  ud  Rprialed  ia 
UPU  Iivlii,  IS-4:;;  alHi  by  B.  Kilin.  FnibUTR.  ISSO, 
■nd  in  pp.  4U-A2S  ol  Kibn'i  Tluodar  nn  Mopnulut  und 
yuniliui  Afrvanat,  ib.  ISSO.  Cniuult:  A.  Bshlfi.  la 
Karhrichlrn  drr  Gtatithaft  der  IfUHnfcAaflm  .  .  .  m 
tli'Uineei.  1890.  pp.  242-34B:  DCB.  ill.  634-63S. 

JDNTUS,  FRAKCKCUS  (FRARSOIS  DV  JON): 
Reformed  theologian:  b,  at  Bourgcs  Uay  1,  1545; 
d.  at  Leyden  Oct.  13,  1002.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  began  the  study  of  hiw,  but  soon  gave  it  up  in 
order  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  his  earlier  educa- 
tion at  the  school  of  Lyons,  where  be  succumbed 
fora  time  to  the  temptations  of  atheism,  but  soon 
was  converted  and  then  studied  theology  at  Ge- 
neva. In  1565  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  the 
Walloon  congregation  of  Antwerp,  whence  he  had 
to  (lee  io  1567,  owing  to  intrigues  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Anabaptist  opponents.  He  accompanied 
Prince  William  of  Orange  on  his  campaign  to  Cham- 
pagne, then  be  becanie  pastor  of  the  Walloon  con- 
gregation at  Schdnau  in  the  Palatinate.  In  1573 
Elector  Frederick  III.  called  him  to  Heidelberg  to 
assist  in  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
After  the  death  of  the  elector,  Count  Palatine  John 
Cssimir  called  him  to  the  newly  established  Casi- 
mirianum  at  Neus tad t-on-t he- Hoard t.  Soon  aftep- 
wanl  he  became  preacher  of  the  Walloon  congrega- 
tion in  Otlerberg.  In  1582  he  returned  to  his 
professorship  at  Neusladt  and  in  1584  removed  to 
the  University  of  Heidelberg.  In  1592  he  followed 
a  call  to  Leyden.  In  his  theological  convictions  be 
was  always  a  genuine  pupil  of  Calvin.  His  £cele- 
riaftici  itiiv  de  nalura  ft  adminittralume  axUtiat 
Dei  tibri  tret  (Heiiiclberg,  1581)  had  great  influence 
upon  the  development,  of  synods  and  presbyteries. 
His  Parallda  earra  (1588).  a  treatise  on  Old-Testa- 
ment quotations  in  the  New,  was  epoch-making 
for  Biblical  exei^sis.  In  his  AniTtuidixrnmttt 
(1602),  ogain.Ht  Bcllarmine,  he  defended  Protestant- 
ism against  Romanism,  and  in  Dejensio  eatholieae 
doclrinae  (1502)  he  attacked  the  Antitrinitarians. 
Le  PUi'siblr  Chrestien  ou  dt  ta  paix  de  Vfglitt 
catholigue,  written  a  few  months  before  the  renun- 
ciation of  Protestantism  by  HenrylV.,  iaa  defense 
of  an  indepenilent  GalUco-Catholic  Church.  He 
also  made  several  translations,  and  wrot«  works  of 
philolosicnl  and  historical  interest.  His  contem- 
poraries esteemed  him  very  highly. 

(F,  W.  CuKot.) 

BiBLioaRiFai:  The  parly  Vila  by  P.  Meruls  sppearad  Ley- 
dsQ,  laafi,  anil  KsiUiixEii.  1760,  alsu  reprinted  in  tha 
Optra  uf  JuniuB,  Geneva,  1007,  1S13.     Tbc  l»it  modem 
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life  i>  by  F.  W.  Cuno,  AmBlcrdun.  ISBI;  othan  tn  by 
J.  Raiunu.  Cnmingen.  ISfM.  uid  A.  Dsraiiui.  PKrii, 
1S82.  Connlll  bI»  Ninran,  Mtruiira.  vol.  xvi.:  P. 
Baylc.    Diflianari,  HitUirital  and  Criheal.   iii.    SZ3-fl2S. 


JDHKln,  jun'kin,  GEORGE:  Presbyterinn;  b. 
near  Carlisle,  Pa,,  Nov.  1,  1790;  d.  in  PhiUilel- 
phia  May  20,  180S.  He  was  graduated  at  Jeffer- 
son Collie,  Pa.,  in  1813.  studied  theology  under 
John  M.  Mason  in  New  York,  and  in  1819  become 
pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Milton, 
Penn.  In  1822  he  w-ent  over  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  principal  of  the  PencaylvaDia 
Manual  Labor  Academy,  Germantown,  Pa.,  1830- 
1832,  president  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  1832^1  and  again  1844-18,  and  president 
of  Miami  University.  Ohio,  1841-44.  In  1848  he 
became  president  of  Washington  Collie  (now 
Washington  and  Lee  University),  Lexington,  Va. 
On  the  secession  of  Virginia  in  1861,  which  he  had 
strongly  opposed,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Old  School  Presby^ 
t«rians.  and  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  IS44.  The  more  important  of  his  publica- 
tions are:  The  Vindication:  A  Reply  to  the  Defence 
of  RobeH  Bama  (Philadelphia,  1S30);  A  Treatiie 
on  Jiuaifiealion  (1839);  Leelurei  on  the  Propheciei 
(1844);  Poiaieal  Faliaciee  (New  York,  1863);  A 
TnaliM  on  SajKHJimlion  (Philadelphia,  1S64); 
The  Tico  Mieiiont,  the  ApoiMiait  and  the  Ecati- 
gelical  (1364);  The  TabernacU  (1865);  and  A  Cor»- 
Kienlary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewt  (1873). 
BiauooKiPHi;  Hi.  Lift  wu  written  by  bia  brutbar.  D.  X. 
Junkln.  PfaiUdcJpbik.  ISTI.  Cauult:  E.  H.  Gillelt,  Hi»- 
loni  of  On  PrttlrvUriati  CAurcA.  U.  473-4TS  et  pauin, 
Philxlrlphia.  ISM;  R.  E.  Thompwn,  Ainrnan  CAurcA 
Hilary  Strui.  vL  109-111  It  puKiiD.  New  York.  1S9G; 
J.  H.  P>llon,  Pofmlar  Hiit.  0/  du  Prubi/Urian  CAiur*. 
v.  S.  A.,  pp.  40Z-«M.  432,  ib.  1900. 

JUItlEU,  shO"ri-l»',  PIERRE:  With  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Pierre  Bayle  (q.v.),  the  most  im- 
portant theologian  and  strongest  controversialist 
of  the  French  Catvinists  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  b.  at  Mer  (11  m.  n.e.  of  Blois), 
where  his  father  was  pastor,  Dec.  24,  1637;  d.  at 
Rotterdam  Jan.  11,  1713.  He  studied  philosophy 
at  ibe  Academy  of  Saumur  and  divinity  at  Sedan 
1656-58,  then  traveled  through  the  Netherlands 
and  England.  In  1671  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
curacy  at  tier,  was  ordained,  and  remained  there 
till  1674,  when  the  Academy  of  Sedan  elected  him 
lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  soon  after  preacher.  He 
filled  both  offices  with  such  ability  that  Bayle,  who 
had  obtained  through  him  a  lectureship  in  philoso- 
phy in  1575,  designated  him  "  one  of  the  Brst  men 
of  this  century,  the  first  of  our  communion."  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  spent  at  Sedan,  Jurieu  Halously 
defended  the  Reformation  against  tlie  attacks  of 
BoMuet  anil  others.  In  July,  16S1,  when  the 
Academy  of  Sedan  was  dissolved  by  Louiit  XIV., 
as  his  stay  in  France  had  liecome  dangerous,  he 
went  to  Rotterdam,  where,  besides  a  pastorship, 
he  received  a  lectureship  founded  s|>eFiBlly  for  him. 
There  he  worked  hard  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
French    Reformed    Cliurch    by    bis    writings,    and 


caring  for  the  exiled  French  pastors.  Like  Come- 
nius  and  otiiers  he  had  to  pass  through  sod  ex- 
periences, having  become  too  sanguine  of  the  im- 
medial«  restoration  of  the  French  Church  through 
his  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  later  on  by  expecting  too  much  from  the 
fanatical  prophets  of  Dauphinf.  Meanwhile  ad- 
vancing age  warned  him  to  bring  to  completion  a 
work  on  which  he  had  long  been  busy,  his  Hiitoir* 
critique  dei  dogmee  et  de»  eultrs,  published  in  two 
parts  at  Amsterdam,  17(14-05  (Eng.  transl.,  2  vols., 
London,  1705).  Thenceforth  ill  health  kept  him 
from  work, 

Jurieu.  like  Calvin,  held  that  the  true  Church  is 
known  by  two  signs:  the  preaching  of  the  pure 
word  of  God  and  the  right  dispensation  of  the 
sacraments.  It  should  be  governed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Christian  congregation,  and  haa 
the  right  to  exclude  all  those  who  do  not  accept  the 
confession  of  faith.  However,  later  on,  to  refute 
Bossuet  and  to  satisfy  new  conceptions  of  his  own 
mind,  he  came  to  a  broader  view  of  the  Church.  Id 
his  Hiatoire  du  calvinisme  ei  du  papiema  (2  vols., 
Rotterdam,  1683)  he  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power.  In  the  nams 
of  the  latter,  he  demands  full  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  the  church  service  must  be  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  nation  because  the  sovereign  is 
only  the  representative  of  the  nation.  When,  in 
1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  by  Louia 
XIV.,  many  Proi«8tant8  besides  Jurieu  began 
to  doubt  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  stood  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  As  in  Bayle's  writings 
many  of  Voltaire's  ideas  sre  to  be  found,  so  in 
Jurieu's  works  is  the  germ  of  Rousseau's  Control 

Since  many  of  the  controversial  works  of  the 
time  were  published  anonymously,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  their  authorship  with  cer> 
tainty.  The  principal  works  undoubtedly  by 
Jurieu  are:  on  dogma  and  controversy,  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  La  Politique  du  cUrgf  de  Franot 
(.Amsterdam,  1680);  Reflexions  aur  la  cruelU  per- 
ticution  que  uniffre  I'fgliie  Tfjormie  en  Frant* 
(1685);  Prfjugfs  Ugilime*  cBTttrt  le  papieme  {\GSb)% 
Le  Vrai  fiyaleme  <te  Vfgliee  et  la  vfntal^  analyie  de 
la  fm  (Dort.  1686) ;  Leltrea  paetoratea  addreaafea  aux 
fidilea  de  Frantt  (Rotterdam.  1686;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1689);  concerning  the  Lutherans  or  the 
Reformed,  Drs  droit*  det  deux  touveraint  en  matitre 
de  religion  (1087);  Unilf  de  I'fgliae  et  poinla/ondo' 
menlaui  (1688);  on  history  and  polities,  Hiiaoire 
du  colvinisme  el  du  papitme  unit  en  paraUtle  (2  vols., 
1683);  edifying  and  apocal>T)tic,  L'^foomp/issemCTil 
del  prophctiea  on  la  dfUvrance  de  Vfglite  (2  vols., 
1686;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1687);  Traitf  de 
famour  (Jm'n  (1700).  G.  Bonbt-Maurt. 

BiBLiofiSAFHT^  The  biofTsphiei  by  C.  vui  Oocdt.  Oenma. 
IS7S  <bHl);  snd  C.  F..  H^cnin.  Blruburc  ISM.  Coo- 
cull  bI«:  J.  C.  P.  Rwlar.  Ntmrtllr  Wiirrap«M  ffntraU. 
iivii.  267  Biri.,  10  tdI*..  Pari*.  1S&2-M:  F.  Pusui.  IM 
/^i-cuTMure/flnfoJid*  to  toli'roiin-.  Dftlo.  1880:  J.  B  Kin. 
in  ButUi'n  Je  la  rammittion  dt  I'liiMloirt  du  Ivliut  Wai- 
lonn.  Pwii,  1890:  H.  M.  B^nl.  //tvuewU  and  iht  Rtr- 
ataHan  of  Ou  Editt  of  Nanlf.  2  vola..  Naw  York,  ISM; 
LichMDberter,  ESR.  t1.  ItSl-SW. 
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JURISDICTION,  ECCLESIASTICAL. 
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1.  Penal  and  Disciplinary  Jurisdiction. 
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L  The  Early  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. — 
1.  Penal  and  Diooiplinary  Joriadiction:  In  the 
apostolic  period,  the  Church  exercised  such  disci- 
plinary jurisdiction  as  any  organization  naturally 
has  over  its  members,  expressed  in  the  case  of 

grave   faults   by  exclusion   from  the 

1.  The  First  Church,  with  a  possibility  of  reston^ 

Three      tion  to  membership  on  proof  of  re- 

Centuriea.  pentanoe  and  amendment  (I  Cor.  v. 

11;  II  Cor.  ii.  5  sqq.).  In  the  sub- 
apostolic  era  this  exclusion  is  not  only  from  the 
local  community  but  from  the  whole  Church;  and 
the  bishop,  who  now,  with  the  other  clergy  and  the 
whole  body  of  believers,  exercises  this  jurisdiction, 
appears  as  a  divinely  appointed  organ  of  it,  acting 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  With  the  second  century 
appears  a  stricter  principle,  denying  the  possibility 
of  more  than  one  restoration  to  conmiunion,  and  of 
even  one  in  the  case  of  such  grievous  sins  as  idola- 
try, unchastity,  and  murder.  Where  restoration  was 
allowed,  it  followed  upon  public  Penance  (q.v.);  but 
this  was  of  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  voluntarily 
assumed,  not  of  a  penal  measure.  In  the  third  century 
deposition  and  deprivation  of  income  are  employed 
against  clerics,  in  addition  to  excommunication. 

With  the  recognition  of  Christianity  by  the  State 
and  the  increasing  conciliar  activity,  the  system 
developed  in  more  detail.  Against  laymen  differ- 
ent forms  of  Excommunication  (q.v.)  were  em- 
ployed;  against  clerics,  deposition,  degradation,  or 

suspension,   sometimes  with  depriva- 
2.  The      tion  of  clerical  income  or  (in  the  case 
^i^^^f^   of  young  clerics  and  those  in  minor 

orders)  corporal  punishment.     At  first, 

of  course,  there  was  no  definite  code 
for  these  proceedings,  but  the  community  (or  later 
the  bishop)  had  to  decide  the  individual  case.  By 
degrees,  however,  legal  principles  were  developed 
to  regulate  the  life  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Fa- 
thers distinguish  between  peccatum  and  delictum  or 
crimen,  and  it  is  expressly  recognized  that  a  sin  of 
thought  alone  is  not  subject  to  external  or  legal 
penalties.  By  the  fourth  century  a  definite  basis 
is  reached  for  the  infliction  of  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties; for  the  severer,  certain  forms  of  apostasy,  im- 
morality and  homicide;  for  the  lighter,  some  cases 
of  contact  with  paganism  or  neglect  of  Christian 
duties  (e.g.,  of  attendance  at  public  worship).  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  poena  vindiccUiva  and 
poena  medicinalis  or  C4m8ura,  the  latter  having  the 
amendment  of  the  offender  for  its  chief  purpose 
and  terminating  with  the  removal  of  the  offense. 
These  latter  are  employed  mainly  against  the  clergy; 
those  imposed  on  laymen,  including  excommunica- 
tion, are  all  practically  vindioaHvae,    The  exercise 
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of  jurisdiction  over  laymen  and  deigy  below  the 
rank  of  bishop  belonged  to  the  bishop,  who  was 
bound  to  consult  his  priests  and  deacons  before 
pronoimcing  sentence.  A  court  of  appeal  (and  for 
bishops  of  first  instance)  existed  in  the  provinda! 
synod.  The  Synod  of  Sardica  (343)  provides,  in 
case  of  the  condenmation  of  a  bishop,  for  an  appeal 
from  either  party  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  may 
either  confirm  the  sentence  or  order  a  new  investi- 
gation by  neighboring  bishops,  together  with  priests 
delegated  by  him  as  assessors.  On  the  basts  of  this 
decree,  which  never  obtained  ecumenical  recogni- 
tion, the  popes  based  the  claim  to  supreme  juris- 
diction, and  to  a  right  of  judging  in  the  first  in- 
stance all  metropolitans,  primates,  and  patriarchs; 
and  such  a  claim  was  carried  into  practical  effect 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  West,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  imperial  power. 

A  similar  sanction  was  given  to  the  competence 
of  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  and  certain  of- 
fenses against  ecclesiastical  law,  especially  the 
abandonment  of  the  Catholic  faith,  were  made 
crimes  under  secular  law;  secular  penalties  were 
also  imposed  upon  some  offenses  against  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  (such  as  gambling,  illegal 
marriage,  wilful  abandonment  of  the  clerical  state). 
By  Roman  law,  however,  the  clergy  were  not  ex- 
empted from  secular  jurisdiction,  except  that  bish- 
ops accused  of  a  breach  of  secular  law  were  to  be 
tried  first  by  a  synod  of  their  peers,  who  were  never- 
theless obliged  to  hand  over  a  convicted  offender  to 
the  State  after  the  imposition  of  their  own  penalty, 
until  Justinian  reserved  the  right  to  sanction  secular 
proceedings  against  a  bishop  to  the  emperor  alone. 

During  the  Merovingian  period,  the  character  of 

exconununication  was  changed  by  the  acceptance 

of  the  doctrine  of  the  indelibility  of  baptism,  which 

rendered  a  complete  and  absolute  sep- 

8.  The  Mer-  aration  from  the  Church  impossible, 

ovinffian    while  desertion  of  the  Church's  faith 

Period.  was  unlawful  and  punishable.  Besides 
the  earlier  penalties  there  were  now 
added  flogging  for  slaves  and  inferior  persons,  im- 
prisonment in  a  monastery,  and  in  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  banishment,  decalvation  (scalping),  con- 
fiscation of  property,  money  fines,  the  loss  of  secu- 
lar dignities,  and  reduction  to  slavery.  In  this 
period  corporal  punishment  was  applied  to  clerics 
in  major  orders  as  well  as  minor.  The  performance 
of  works  of  penance  was  now  enforced  as  a  penalty, 
either  alone  or  with  others,  for  life,  for  a  fixed  pe- 
riod, or  until  amendment  or  removal  by  ecclesias- 
tical superiors.  The  judicial  system  remained  much 
as  before,  except  that  the  policy  of  the  Visigothic 
and  Prankish  kingdoms  left  Uttle  room  for  appeals 
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to  the  pope.  In  regard  to  the  judgment  of  derioal 
oflfenders,  the  Frankish  law  was  that  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  exile  (treason,  homicide,  rob- 
bery) were  referred,  in  the  case  of  bishops,  to  a 
provincial  or  national  synod,  and  when  this  had 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  the  offender 
came  under  royal  jurisdiction  for  death,  banish- 
ment, or  confiscation.  As  to  the  lower  clergy,  the 
Church  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  demanded  a 
change  in  the  old  Roman  law,  requiring  the  secular 
courts  to  abstain  from  all  action  untU  the  bishop 
had  proceeded  against  the  accused  in  the  way  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  edict  of  Clothair  II. 
(614)  conceded  this  in  regard  to  priests  and  dea- 
cons, and  forbade  the  execution  of  capital  punish- 
ment upon  them  until  they  had  first  been  deposed 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
system  of  jurisdiction  received  its  further  develop- 
ment, and  has  remained  practically  unchanged  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  latter  date. 
Partly  through  the  Carolingian  capit- 

r*^'  ^^      ularies,  and  then  through  a  long  series 

m^^  A  °^  papal  enactments,  a  number  of 
Later      further  secular  penalties  were  imposed 

Periods,  upon  offenders,  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  including  the  deposition  of  kings 
and  princes,  the  absolution  of  their  subjects  from 
allegiance,  the  piercing  of  the  tongue  for  blas- 
phemy, death  for  sodomy  and  abortion,  withdrawal 
of  all  conmiimication  with  Christians  for  Jews,  etc., 
etc.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  yet 
abandoned  the  medieval  view  that  it  is  entitled  to 
inflict  secular  penalties,  though  in  consequence  of 
the  changed  relations  between  Church  and  State 
these  have  fallen  into  disuse  against  laymen,  ex- 
cept infamy  regarded  as  a  ground  of  irregularity; 
and  the  Church  is  empowered  by  modem  legislation 
to  inflict  them  upon  the  clergy  only  in  the  forms  of 
money  fines  and  confinement  in  a  house  of  correc- 
tion. In  the  line  of  purely  spiritual  penalties,  there 
were  added  the  local  Interdict  (q.v.),  the  refusal  of 
Christian  burial  as  a  separate  penalty,  suspension 
from  particular  churchly  rights,  incapacity  to  hold 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  indignatio  of  the  pope 
(loss  of  papal  favor  and  breaking  off  of  conmiunica- 
tion).  Apart  from  the  limitation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  intercourse  with  exconmiunicated  persons 
(see  Excommunication),  a  distinction  was  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century  between  suspension  from 
the  privileges  of  church  membership  (for  which  in 
this  period  the  terms  interdictum  personaUt  inter' 
dictum  ingire89%L8  eccUsiae  came  into  use)  and  the 
minor  excommunication. 

By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indeli- 
bility of  holy  orders  and  the  struggle  of  the  Church 
to  maintain  the  priviUgium  fori  for  its  clergy,  the 
earlier  penalty  of  deposition  was  distinguished  into 
two  classes — what  was  now  called  deposition,  and 
degradation.  The  former  deprived  the  offender  of 
his  office  and  benefice,  of  the  right  to  exercise  his 
orders,  and  of  the  capacity  to  be  again  emplojred  in 
the  Hervice  of  the  Church;  the  latter,  in  addition, 
took  away  from  him  all  the  privileges  of  the  clerical 
state,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of 


secular  tribunals.    This  was  employed  only  in  defi- 
nitely fixed  grave  crimes,  especially  heresy.    Depri- 
vation,  which   does  not   render  the 
^LiSr*^^    offender  incapable  of  holding  another 
Pajiiada-   ^"^^^^i  ^*®  seldom  used  l^fore  the 
tion   and  ^^'^^^^  century,  but  has  been  frequent 
8aq>«n-    BiQ<^*     A  modem  variation  of  it  is  the 
don.       removal  of  a  cleric  from  one  benefice  to 
another  less  desirable  one.    Suspension 
has  also  been  developed  in  detail,  and  may  be  ab 
officio,  ab  ordine,  a  beneficiOf  or  toUUis,  from  ail  three. 
The  Council  of  Trent  gave  the  right  to  bishops  to 
inflict  suspension  ab  officio  or  ab  ordine  for  a  sin 
not  publicly  known  without  any  preliminary  hear- 
ing; the  only  recourse  lies  to  the  pope. 

A  distinction,  first  occurring  in  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  has  since 
been  made  between  poenae  ferendae  aerUentiae  and 
poenae  kUae  aerUentiae.  The  latter  class  take  effect 
inmiediately  upon  the  conmiission  of  the  act  with 
which  they  are  connected,  without  requiring  any 
judicial  process.  Excommunication  and  suspension 
when  they  are  penalties  ferendae  eententiae,  require 
a  threefold  or  at  least  a  single  peremptory  admoni- 
tion before  they  can  be  imposed,  thus  giving  the 
offender  ah  opportunity  to  avert  the  penalty  by 
the  performance  of  due  penance.  From  the  twelfth 
century  on,  both  the  popes  and  general  and  local 
councils  established  an  inordinate  number  of  pen- 
alties latae  aententiae;  but  Pius  IX.,  in  the  consti- 
tution Apostolieae  aedis  of  1869,  abolished  all  those 
which  rested  on  the  common  law,  the  later  general 
councils,  and  the  papal  constitutions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  established  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  had  to  do  with  papal  elections  and  the  in- 
ternal management  of  orders,  congregations,  col- 
legiate bodies,  and  church  institutions,  or  were  ex- 
pressly named  in  this  decree. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  the  matter  cov- 
ered by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  in  the  Carolingian 
period  the  offenses  legislated  against  were  in  large 
measure  those  of  a  grave  moral  nature, 
*•*•**•'■  such  as  sexual  inmiorality,   perjury, 
™~'    and  robbery.    After  the  eleventh  cen- 
Penidty.    ^^^7*   ^^  papal  legislation  is  deter- 
mined predominantly  by  the  hierarch- 
ical interests  of  the  Church,  and  directed  against 
heresy,  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  liberties,  the 
subjection  of  clerics  to  secular  tribunals,  the  ap- 
propriation by  laymen  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
lay  investiture,  and  the  like.    It  is  tme,  however, 
that  a  large  number  of  penalties  provided  against 
the  neglect  of  spiritual  duties  (the  keeping  of  Sun- 
day, the  Easter  duty,  fasting),  and  against  robbery, 
false  coinage,  desertion  of  children,  tournaments, 
false  accusation,  abuse  of  power,  and  so  on;   and 
that  the  Church,  by  the  erection  of  the  "  Tmce  of 
God  "  (q.v.)  into  a  general  institution,  did  much  to 
put  down  a  large  class  of  crimes  against  person  and 
property.    But  in  spite  of  all  these  undeniable 
services  to  civilisation,  it  still  remains  tme  that 
where  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  medieval  pope 
is  determined  by  any  dear  and  consistent  policy,  it 
is  in  cases  affecting  the  position  of  the  Church  as  a 
hierarchical  power. 
If  the  earlier  penal  legislation  of  the  Church  is  of 
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a  purely  occAsioiml  ctiaracter,  with  no  attempt  to 
build  up  u  th()rou<;h-f;oin^  Hvstoni,  the  same  is  true 
to  a  large  extent  of  the  period  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  including  the  Tridentine 
alone  among  general  councils.  And  again,  although 
the  council  deals  with  Huch  ethical  crimes  as  duel- 
ing, adultery.  KCNluction  an<l  forcetl  marriage,  and 
the  papal  constitutions  with  HUch  others  as  big- 
amy, sodomy,  the  slave-tnide.  pinicy,  wrecking, 
and  the  lx*aring  of  false  witness,  they  still  impose 
the  majority  of  their  iH'nalties  upon  wliat  may  be 
calle<l  hierarchical  otlenses.  It  is  for  these  that 
the  latest  CfMi^iitntion  of  the  kind,  the  A/wsiolicae 
KiiiH,  maintains  tlie  (M'lialties  latae.  nenterUiae^  which 
it  keeps  up  for  dueling  and  al>ortion  alone  among 
ofTens<»s  of  a  general  ethical  nature. 

The  principal  organ  for  the  exerciMJ  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisciiction  on  this  .system  is  the  pope,  who 
since  the  twelfth  wiiturv  lias  succeeilwl  in  main- 
tjiining  his  claim  to  1)(>  the  jwicx  ordinarius  singu- 
lorum.     The  Council  of  Trent,  however,  following 

the   precedents   of   the   Concordat   of 

7.  The      Basel  and  the  Council  of  Constance, 

Orvan  of    ,j(,cp(»j»^    (|,at    controvert etl    questions 

tioalJuris'-  ^^>o^*'<J  coni<^  iii  the  first  instance  before 

dlotion.     ^^^^  bishops.     The   direct  jurisdiction 

of  t  he  \yo\xi  finds  its  greatest  practical 
significance  in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitaries whose  immediate  superior  he  is,  the  car- 
dinals and  metropolitans,  and  outside  of  these  to 
the  bishops.  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  subjecting 
the  latter  to  his  jurisdiction,  did  but  confirm  the 
established  m<^ieval  law  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  that  in  all  cases  of  serious  of- 
fenses, for  which  degradation,  deposition  or  de- 
privation were  the  ix»nalties,  they  should  be  wholly 
subject  to  papal  decision,  while  less  grave  matters 
might  be  dealt  with  by  the  provincial  councils. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  again  following  the  two 
earlier  reforming  councils,  attempted  to  exclude 
as  far  as  possible  the  final  decision  of  cases  in  Rome, 
and  so  provided  for  the  nomination  by  provincial 
or  diocesan  synods  of  certain  clerics  to  l)e  known 
as  judices  symhinles  to  whom  the  pojxi  might  dele- 
gate the  decision  of  certain  cases  brought  before 
him.  This  arrangement  never  had  much  practical 
significance,  as  the  pof)es  preferred  to  place  appeals 
in  the  hands  of  their  nuncias  or  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  or  in  some  cases  to  give  the  nuncias  the 
appointment  of  those  who  should  hear  them.  At 
the  present  time  many  cases  are  finally  disposed  of 
by  the  Roman  congregations,  especially  the  Coiv- 
fjrcgatio  coricilii  and  the  Congregatio  episcoporum 
el  rrgularium  (see  Curia). 

In  regard  to  the  competence  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risilirt ion.  the  Church  has  always  claimed  the  right 
to  punish  any  violation  of  its  ordinances  either  by 
clergy  or  by  laity,  independently  of  the  question 

whether  the  offense  was  also  against 

8.  Compe-  secular  law.     As  long  as  it  employed 

tenceof     p,ir^»iy    occlesiasticiil    penalties,    there 

tioal  Juris-  ^""'^^  ^^  "^  conflict  l)etween  the  two 

dlotion.      jurisdictions.     This  was  the  case  not 

only  under  tlie  Roman  empire  but  also 
in  the  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  i)eriods — all 
the  more  because  the  Germanic  |x;nal  code  con- 


tained but  few  crimes  on  which  public  pwnishmwit 
was  inflicted .  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  the  Church 
was  thus  able  to  fill  up  a  serioua  gap  in  penal  Iqgii- 
lation  by  taking  cognisance  of  a  number  of  grmve 
crimes  for  which  the  secular  law  pnmded  no  pub- 
lic penalty.  When,  from  the  twelfth  century  oo, 
the  latter  began  to  increase  the  number  of  crimes 
which  it  pimished,  conflicts  could  no  longer  be 
avoided,  and  the  secular  tribunals  protested  against 
the  invasion  of  their  rights  by  the  Church  courts. 
In  practise,  then,  there  developed  out  of  these  con- 
ditions a  distinction  of  offenses  into  delida  men 
secularia^  detxcta  mere  ecdemaMioaf  and  ddida  mtzto 
or  mixti  fori.  No  general  agreement  could  be  or 
has  been  reached  as  to  what  constitutes  the  third 
class,  in  which  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities have  competence.  Usually  it  has  been 
held  to  include  the  principal  offenses  against  chas- 
tity, usury,  sorcery,  magic,  perjury,  blasphemy, 
and  the  forgery  of  papal  briefs.  For  modem  prac- 
tice sec  below,  II.  The  action  of  the  Church  against 
secular  offenses  is  thus  confined  nowadays  almost 
wholly  to  the  forum  inUmumf  i.e.,  to  the  imposition 
of  penance  in  the  confessional;  and  the  established 
ecclesiastical  courts  only  take  part  in  the  process  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  cases  reserved  to  the 
pope  or  bishop  for  decision  (see  Casus  Rbsbrvati). 

The  question  of  secular  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy  was  raised  early  in  the  ninth  century  by 
ecclesiastical  reformers,  with  the  help  of  the  fot- 
geries  of  Benedictus  Levita  and  the  pseudo-Isidore; 
and  they  succeeded  to  a  large  extent 
0.  Secular  in  enforcing  their  daim  of  Exemption 
JarisdictionCq.v.).    Throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 

over  the    indeed,  secular  rulers  maintained  their 

Clergy,  right  to  punish  even  bishops  for  a 
breach  of  their  obligations  as  vassals, 
officials,  or  subjects,  with  imprisonment  or  exile; 
but  they  made  no  attempt,  except  in  rare  instances, 
to  exercise  a  power  of  deposition,  which  by  the 
eleventh  century  was  recognized  as  a  right  reserved 
to  the  pope.  In  respect  to  the  other  clergy,  the 
Church's  claim  was  never  acknowledged  for  clerics 
who  were  not  recognizable  as  such  by  the  tonsure 
and  clerical  garb,  and  with  the  fourteenth  century 
a  strong  reaction  began  against  such  exemption, 
which  finally  led  to  its  complete  abolition  in  most 
countries.  The  Church,  however,  still  held  to  it 
in  theory,  even  in  the  Syllabus  of  1864. 

The  opening  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings  was 
conditioned  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  notori- 
ety of  the  offense,  or  by  self-denunciation  on  the 
offender's  part,  or  by  the  accusation  of  another; 

, ^   ^  ^^    .or  it  might  follow  ex  officio  when  the 
10.  Method       ,      .  r     ,     ,       ^  .  •'^^ 
of  Pro-      •'^iithorities  had  suincient  cause,  as  m 

cedure.  well-grounded  suspicion.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  bishop  might  proceed  first 
by  a  brotherly  admonition,  on  the  basis  of  Matt, 
xviii.  15-17  (the  so-aiUed  denunciaiio  evang€lica)\ 
if  the  offender  remained  obstinate,  formal  trial  and 
punishment  might  follow,  or  in  the  opposite  case  he 
might  take  upon  himself  the  canonical  penance 
without  being  shut  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  From  the  fourth  century  the  Church 
adopted  the  Roman  regulations  in  regard  to  accu- 
sations:  the  formal  charge  to  be  signed  by  the  ao- 
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cuser,  the  obligation  to  prove  the  charge,  and  the 
lex  talianiBf  instead  of  which  excommunication  was 
frequently  the  penalty  for  accusers  who  failed  to 
follow  up  or  to  prove  their  charges.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Germanic  ideas,  the  Church  further 
adopted  the  oath  of  purgation,  especially  in  the 
ca8e  of  clergy  who  had  been  tried  and  not  con- 
victed, when  some  suspicion  still  remained.  The 
compurgators  were  dropped,  and  the  process  was 
regarded  less  as  a  privilege  of  the  accused  than  as 
his  duty,  to  clear  himself  from  suspicion.  In  the 
Carolingian  period  the  Prankish  Church  employed 
still  more  of  the  Germanic  procedure;  the  accused 
had  the  right  to  clear  himself  by  an  oath,  and  if  it 
was  made  with  compurgators  he  went  free  of  either 
the  charge  or  the  suspicion  (in  case  of  ex  officio 
proceedings).  Under  the  joint  influence  of  the 
Roman  and  Germanic  systems,  by  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  this  had  become  the  conmion  law 
of  the  Church,  except  that  the  accuser  in  the  case 
of  clerics  was  always  required  to  prove  his  charge. 
The  purgcUio  canonica  was  opposed  to  the  purgatio 
vulgaris  or  Wager  of  Battle  (q.v.),  which  the  popes 
were  endeavoring  to  suppress.  The  objection  to  the 
use  of  this  method  in  ex  officio  proceedings,  that  it 
allowed  no  objective  investigation  of  the  offenses 
suspected  to  have  been  committed,  and  the  need  of 
stricter  discipline  for  the  clergy,  especially  in  view 
of  the  increasing  accusations  brought  against  them 
by  the  heretical  sects,  caused  Innocent  III.  to  re- 
form the  procedure  in  ex  officio  cases,  distinguish- 
ing two  courses,  /xr  inquisitionem  and  per  denun- 
ciatianem.  The  former  was  rather  a  disciplinary 
than  a  criminal  process,  and  permitted  purgation 
by  oath  when  no  positive  result  had  been  reached 
by  the  investigation,  or  when  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings had  raised  a  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  innocence.  The  other  process  required  the  de- 
nunciatio  evangelica  to  precede  further  action,  which 
followed  the  course  of  criminal  procedure  in  case  of 
recalcitrancy.  But  this  method  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  practise  of  the  Church  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limitation  of  its  power  over  the  laity 
in  criminal  cases.  There  was  the  less  need  for  it 
when,  as  was  frequently  the  case  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  special  oflicials  (called  promotorea  or  pro- 
euratores  fiscales)  were  appointed  as  assessors  to 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  investigate  suspected 
crimes  or  disciplinary  offenses,  bring  them  before 
the  courts,  and  represent  the  public  interests  at  the 
trial.  By  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  de- 
nuncialio  evangelica  had  ceased  to  be  practical  in 
view  of  the  office  of  these  promotores,  and  when  the 
requirement  of  an  insinuaiio  clamosa  or  infamia  for 
the  opening  of  a  process  per  inquisitionem  had  lost 
its  significance,  the  place  of  both  methods  was 
taken  by  a  modified  form  of  the  latter,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  establish  the  facts,  whether  they 
pointed  to  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  accused. 
The  purgatio  canonica,  for  which  in  any  case  it  was 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  compurgators,  was  out 
of  place  in  this  form  of  procedure,  and  disappeared 
with  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  papal  legis- 
lation had  made  no  attempt  at  a  universal  recon- 
struction of  the  penal  and  disciplinary  procedure 
from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  until  the  be- 


ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  newer  sys- 
tem developed  variously  in  different  places;  but 
there  was  a  general  tendency,  caused  by  the  limi- 
tation of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  by  the  di- 
minution of  the  revenues  which  had  formerly  sup- 
ported the  courts,  to  dispense  with  all  but  the 
essential  forms.  A  similar  tendency  is  displayed  in 
the  instructions  of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
Regulars  issued  in  1880,  which  sets  forth  an  im- 
proved and  simplified  form  of  procedure,  to  take 
place  privately  and  in  writing,  and  allows  the  bish- 
ops to  use  it  when  the  older  form  is  impossible  or 
inexpedient. 

2.  AdmlnistratiTe  and  OivU  Jurisdiction:  The 
development  of  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
is  described  under  Audientia  Episcopalis.  Be- 
sides this,  the  imperial  legislation  expressly  recog- 
nized the  competence  of  the  bishops  de  religionef 
i.e.,  in  controversies  to  be  decided  according  to 
ecclesiastical  rules,  concerning,  for  example,  the 
right  to  the  incumbency  of  Church  offices.  In  Gaul 
also  such  matters  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops  and  synods;  but  since  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  law  between  Church  and  State,  and  the  State 
did  not  undertake  to  execute  the  ecclesiastical  de- 
cisions, those  matters  which  required  state  action 
(matrimonial  causes,  questions  of  church  property, 
etc.)  came  before  the  secular  courts.  In  614  the 
Church  succeeded  in  getting  all  cases  de  possessione 
(questions  of  property,  to  be  settled  by  award,  not 
by  public  penalty)  in  which  the  clergy  were  con- 
cerned before  its  courts.  In  the  CaroUngian  period 
the  claims  of  the  Church  were  recognized  by  the 
ordinance  that  disputes  between  clerics  should  be 
settled  by  the  bishop,  and  that  the  bishop  should 
sit  with  the  court  in  any  question  de  possessione 
between  clerics  and  laymen.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Church  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  enforcing 
its  contention  that  the  laity  had  no  competence  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  helped  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  confusion  or  weakness  of  secular  courts 
and  its  own  prompt  and  thorough  execution  of  its 
decisions,  with  the  power  of  excommunication  to 
back  them.  According  to  the  canon  law,  the  spir- 
itual courts  took  cognizance  of  all  causae  incidentes 
spirUuales  (those  which  touched  the  sacraments  or 
offices  of  the  Church,  especially  marriage);  the 
causae  spiritualibus  annexae  (such  as  the  right  of 
patronage,  tithes,  betrothals,  wills,  and  agreements 
ratified  by  oath);  causae  civiles  ecdesiasticis  acce^- 
soriae  (questions  of  dowry,  legitimacy,  etc.).  Fur- 
ther, all  civil  proceedings,  in  so  far  as  the  injustice 
of  one  party  could  be  construed  as  sin,  might  be 
brought  into  the  church  courts;  and  so  might  the 
cases  of  personae  miserabiles  (widows,  orphans, 
paupers,  pilgrims),  as  well  as  those  in  which  secu- 
lar judges  denied  justice.  Clergy,  monks  and  nuns, 
all  ecclesiastical  institutions,  crusaders  belonged  in 
any  case  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  except  in 
cases  of  feudal  rights.  Here  also  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  still  clings  to  these  claims  in  theory, 
although  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  practical  in 
most  countries.  (P.  HiNSCHiust.) 

n.  The  Protestant  Churches:  The  jurisdiction 
exercised  at  the  present  time  by  the  churches 
of  western  Europe  and  the  United  States  differs 
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both  in  nature  and  extent  from  the  jurisdiction 
of    the     ancient     and     medieval     Church.     The 
changes  have  been  brought    about   very  largely 
by  the  changed  relations  of  political 
X.  Modem  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.     These 
Trend,      modifications   have    been    developing 
since     the     sixteenth     century     and 
have  paralleled  the  changes  in  doctrine  and  forms 
of  worship.     They  have  at  times  originated  with 
the  churches  themselves,  but  more  frequently  have 
resulted  from  the  action  of  the  civil  power.     While 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  medieval  Church  covered  to 
a  varying  extent  the  institution  of  marriage,  the 
execution  and  probate  of  wills,  and  the  descent  of 
property,  and  included  also  a  considerable  minor 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy,  the  modem 
churches  are  by  the  State  deprived  of  such  juris- 
diction and  confined   to  matters  defined  by  the 
dvil  power  as  purely  spiritual    in  their  objects. 
Where  an  ecclesiastical  body  is  by  law  established, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Church  of  England  (see 
£>7GLAND,  Church  op),  the  civil  power  fixes  for 
the  Church  its  organization  and  jurisdiction.    The 
modifications   since   the    Reformation    have    been 
gradual.    The  changes  in  jurisdiction  have  been 
most  radical  where,  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
Church  has  ceased  to  be  a  governmental  institution. 
The   sphere   of  ecclesiastical   jurisdiction   exer- 
cised by  the  American  churches  has  been  outlined 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
2.  Funda-  States  in  the  case  of  Watson  vs.  Jones 
mental  Law  (13   Wallace,   U.  S.  Reports  679,   as 
in  the      follows: 

United  "  ^^  ^^  country  the  full  and  free  right  to 

States.  entertain  any  religious  belief,  to  practise 
any  religious  principle,  and  to  teach  any  re- 
ligious doctrine  which  does  not  violate  the  laws 
of  morality  and  property,  and  which  does  not  infringe  per- 
sonal rights,  is  conceded  to  all.  The  law  knows  no  heresy, 
is  committed  to  the  support  of  no  dogma,  the  establishment 
of  no  sect.  The  right  to  organise  voluntary  religious  asso- 
ciations to  assist  in  the  expression  of  any  religious  doctrine 
and  to  create  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  controverted 
questions  of  faith  within  the  association,  and  for  the  eccle- 
siastical government  of  all  the  individual  members,  congre- 
gations and  officers  within  the  general  association  is  un- 
questioned. All  who  unite  themselves  to  such  a  body  do 
so  with  an  implied  consent  to  this  government  and  are 
bound  to  submit  to  it.  But  it  would  be  a  vain  consent  and 
would  lead  to  the  total  suppression  of  such  religious  bodies, 
if  any  one  aggrieved  by  one  of  their  decisions  could  appeal 
to  the  secular  courts  and  have  them  reversed.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  these  religious  unions,  and  of  their  right  to  es- 
tablish tribunals  for  the  decisions  arising  among  themselves, 
that  those  decisions  should  be  binding  in  all  cases  of  ecclesi- 
astical cognizance,  subject  only  to  such  appeals  as  the  or- 
ganism itself  provides  for." 

This  sphere  of  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  religion 
has  been  defined  in  detail  by  principles  laid  down 
by  the  civil  power.  While  modern  states  have  in 
some  cases  relinquished  the  power  to  legislate  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  they  have  everywhere  re- 
served the  power  to  define  the  sphere  of  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
desires  of  a  church  body  for  added  powers  over  its 
members,  the  rule  of  the  State  is  absolute.  Mod- 
cm  states,  in  defining  the  powers  of  bodies  organ- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  religion,  have  not  enacted 
formal  codes  stating  the  jurisdiction  of  such  bodies 
in  detail;  but  they  have  laid  down  general  princi- 
ples in  the  civil  courts  in  the  adjudication  of  cases 


brought  about  through  ohurdi  oontroversieB.  The 
dvil  courts  of  the  United  States  have  in  the  oeo- 
tury  past  developed  some  fundamental  prindpks 
applicable  to  all  the  religious  oiganiaatlotia  of  the 
land  which  have  become  law  wherever  Amerioan 
sovereignty  has  been  extended.  Similar  prindpfes 
have  been  worked  out  by  the  civfl  oourts  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  empire. 

The  basic  prindple  of  modem  ecdesiafltieal  juris- 
diction is  thjftt  all  ecdeeiastical  relations  must  be 

voluntary  both  in  their  inception  and 

3.  Elemen-  in  their  duration.    This  rule  applies 

tary  Prin-  as  well  to  church  membership  as  to  the 

ciples.      holding    of    ecdesiastical    oflfioe.    No 

ecclesiastical  relations  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  civil  contract  in  law.  The  dosest  juridical 
analogy  is  to  an  obligation  in  equity.  Such  rela- 
tions can  be  severed  at  any  time  without  incurring 
dvil  disabilities.  The  poHty  of  the  denominatioo 
and  the  obligations  laid  down  in  a  cUsdpline  as  as- 
smned  by  a  member  do  not,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  State,  change  the  voluntary  character  oif  the 
relationship.  Another  elementary  prindple  limit- 
ing ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  that  the  law  of  the 
land  is  law  for  the  churches.  So  much  of  the  dvil 
law  as  applies  must  be  read  into  the  internal  or 
canon  law  of  all  religious  organizations.  So  also 
the  internal  law  of  religious  bodies  can  validly  con- 
tain nothing  that  contradicts  the  prindples  of  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  the  land.  The  churches, 
therefore,  may  enact  no  rule  overriding,  restrain- 
ing, or  curtailing  the  civil  rights  of  their  members. 
Nor  can  the  churches  make  a  valid  attempt  to  ex- 
empt their  members  from  their  dvil  and  pqUtical 
obligations.  Thus  a  church  body  may  not  validly 
discipline  its  members  for  exercising  the  elective 
franchise  or  serving  upon  juries  or  taking  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  State.  A  further  limitation  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  found  in  the  prindple 
that  church  courts  can  not  with  legal  sanction  ad- 
judicate civil  controversies  among  their  members, 
although  the  parties  may  have  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted their  cases  to  such  courts.  No  decision  can 
be  rendered  that  will  bar  the  parties  from  their 
right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  courts. 

With  these  as  fundamental  prindples  of  limita- 
tion found  in  the  polity  of  all  the  states  of  western 

civilization,  modem  ecdesiastical  ju- 

4.  Limits    risdiction  and  discipline  are  definitely 

of  Ecclesi-  limited  to  the  conduct  of  moral  and 

astical  Ju-  spiritual   operations,    cooperation  for 

risdiction.    the  purposes  of  religion,  propaganda 

of  faith,  charity,  and  education.  The 
churches  are  at  liberty  to  define  their  faith  and  to 
regulate  their  own  affairs.  They  may  lay  down 
rules  of  conduct  for  their  members  and  prescribe 
what  manner  of  life  they  shall  live.  Such  a  life, 
however,  must  be  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
standards  of  public  morality,  and  such  standards 
are  in  the  last  analysis  fixed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State  by  the  dvil  authorities. 
In  many  instances  modem  religious  oiganizations 
have  endeavored  to  prescribe  for  their  members 
modes  of  life  not  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
standards  of  public  morality.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  institute  abnormal  relations  of  the 
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86X66,  the  infliction  of  physical  suffering,  cruel 
penance,  exhausting  tests  of  physical  endurance, 
and  lewd  assemblies,  and  acts  which  constitute  a 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  All  such  acts  on 
the  part  of  religious  bodies  bring  about  the  inter- 
vention of  the  civil  power.  No  aigument  based 
upon  any  assumed  sanction  of  revealed  religion 
will  validate  such  acts.  Within  these  well-defined 
limits  the  churches  may  exercise  a  complete  and 
detailed  jurisdiction  over  their  members.  They 
can  bring  members  to  trial  for  violations  of  disci- 
pline and  for  acts  and  modes  of  life  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  their  faith.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
prescribe  the  rules  by  which  their  courts  shaU  be 
organized  and  the  procedure  of  trials.  Such  courts 
are  under  legal  obligation  to  proceed  according  to 
the  law  of  the  body  that  created  them,  and  should 
they  not  live  up  to  their  own  law,  their  decisions 
can  be  set  aside  by  the  civil  courts. 

The  discipline  that  can  be  meted  out  to  church 

members  upon  the  findings  of  church  courts  may 

extend  only  (1)  to  admonition,  (2)  sus- 

5.  Legal  pension  of  privil^es,  (3)  penance, 
Aspects  of  (4)  excommunication,  and  (5)  expul- 
Dtecipline.  sion  from  membership.     If  the  chiut;h 

law  provides  for  an  appeal  to  a  higher 
judicatory,  such  an  appeal  may  not  be  refused  by 
the  trial  court.  If  an  appeal  be  refused,  the  higher 
judicatories  may  be  compelled  by  the  civil  courts 
to  entertain  it.  If  the  decision  of  a  church  court 
affects  the  civil  rights  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical 
relations  of  a  church  member,  so  much  of  the  de- 
cision as  relates  to  the  civil  rights  will  be  regarded 
by  the  civil  courts  as  null  and  void,  while  due 
effect  will  be  given  to  so  much  of  the  decision  as 
affects  purely  ecclesiastical  relations.  Where  mem- 
bership in  a  particular  congregation  carries  with  it 
the  right  of  sepulture  in  a  certain  ground,  the  loss 
of  membership  will  result  in  the  loss  of  that  right, 
as  the  civil  courts  have  held  that  such  a  right  is  a 
privilege  that  can  be  lost  with  membership.  Mar- 
riage, the  annulment  of  marriage,  and  divorce  are 
now  matters  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts,  so  that  church  discipline  in  rela- 
tion to  these  matters  is  entirely  without  legal 
effect  and  can  affect  only  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ings of  the  parties. 

In  general  the  same  principles  govern  the  juris- 
diction that  the  churches  exercise  over  their  minis- 
ters   and    other    officials.     Here    the 

6.  Rela-    modem  jurisdiction  is  in  deepest  oon- 
tioni  of     trast  with  that  of  the  medieval  Church. 

Churches   From  the  standpoint  of  civil  law  the 
and        holding  of  ecclesiastical  ofiice  is  en- 
OfBcen.    tirely  a  voluntary  matter,  no  perpet- 
ual tenure  or  obligation  being  possi- 
ble.    Any  ecclesiastical  office  may  be  renounced  at 
any  time  without  incurring  civil  disabilities.    One 
who  accepts  office  in  a  religious  body  voluntarily 
assumes  the  obligation  to  ol)ey  the  rules  of  that 
Ixxly  not  only  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his 
office  but  also  as  to  the  mode  of  life  required  of 
him.     Under  the  principles  of  modem  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  church  office  is  not  a  civil  right, 
but  is  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  interest  to  be  en- 
joyed upon  a  certain  tenure.     In  several  ways  the 
VI.— 18 


State  recognises  the  ministry  of  the  ohurohes.  Or- 
dained ministers  and  priests  are  among  those  au- 
thorised by  the  State  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  such  church  officials  are  exempt  from 
jury  duty  and  from  enforced  military  service.  The 
civil  courts  will  entertain  the  case  of  a  church  offi- 
cial when  deprived  of  his  office  in  any  other  manner 
than  according  to  the  law  of  the  oi^ganisation  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  deposed  official  can  ap- 
peal to  the  dvil  courts  for  restitution  and  can 
compel  the  church  authorities  to  grant  him  a  trial 
according  to  the  law  of  the  body.  If,  however,  he 
has  been  duly  tried  and  properly  deprived  of  his 
office,  he  has  no  redress  in  the  dvil  courts,  as  he  has 
not  been  deprived  of  a  dvil  right  and  his  relation 
to  his  chiut;h  was  not  contractual.  Although  the 
disdpline  of  a  church  body  may  require  that  its 
ordained  ministers  refrain  from  secular  employ- 
ment as  means  of  livelihood,  an  ordained  minister  or 
priest  has  no  daim  on  his  church  or  superior  offi- 
cials for  support  imless  such  a  daim  is  spedfioally 
recognised  by  the  law  of  the  church.  'Die  penalr 
ties  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  judgment  of 
an  eodesiasticaJ  court  rendered  against  an  official 
are:  (1)  censure,  (2)  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  right  to  exercise  the  fimctions  of  his  office, 
(3)  deprivation  of  his  office,  and  (4)  expulsion  from 
church  membership.  No  finandal  penalties  can 
be  infficted  nor  can  the  defendant  be  compelled  to 
share  the  costs  of  trial.  The  chiut;h  courts  have 
no  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
but  they  can  compel,  with  the  aid  of  the  dvil 
courts,  the  production  of  books  and  papers  in  the 
custody  of  those  over  whom  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion. The  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts 
need  not  be  made  public,  but  in  the  event  of  testi- 
mony being  given  in  public  or  such  testimony  be- 
ing subsequently  published  and  proved  false  on 
material  points,  such  testimony  may  constitute 
libel  and  an  action  will  lie  for  damages  for  defama- 
tion of  character. 

When  there  is  controversy  as  to  the  person  en- 
titled to  a  church  office,  the  dvil  courts  will  not 
take  the  initiative,  but  if  a  proper  action  can  be 
planned  involving  the  title  to  property,  especially 
in  the  case  of  church  trustees,  the  dvil  courts  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter  collaterally.  Such 
matters  come  within  the  equity  jurisdiction  of 
the  dvil  courts.  The  methods  employed  by  the 
dvil  courts  when  they  intervene  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  are  usually  the  issue  of  writs  of  mandamus 
directed  to  the  ecdesiastical  authorities  compel- 
ling certain  action,  or  the  issue  of  writs  of  injunction 
restraining  certain  proposed  action.  In  case  a  de- 
posed church  official  has  had  in  his  possesnon 
funds  belonging  to  the  organization,  an  action  for 
an  accounting  will  lie  in  the  same  manner  as  against 
any  civil  treasurer  or  trustee. 
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JUSTICE,  ETHICAL,  AND  EQUITY:  Justice 
(in  the  ethical  sense)  in  itself  is  the  maintenance  of 
positive  legal  order,  assuring  the  peaceful  and 
thriving  existence  of  human  society,  the  supreme 
political  virtue — justitm  regnorum  fundamenlum, 
Aristotle  distinguishes  justitia  diatributiva  et  cor- 
rectiva.  The  first  distributes  riches,  power,  and 
honor  according  to  desert;   the  other  compensates 


for  inequalities  and  balanoei  the  lo«  and  gain  in 
the  transaotiona  of  life.  Justice  provides  tbe  ex- 
act proportion  of  duties  and  rights,  and  punishes 
every  violation  of  positive  legal  order.  Justice 
establishes  general  lines  of  direction  by  laws,  which 
prove  themselves  emanations  of  justice  whenever 
they  correspond  to  the  original  conception  of  right 
and  reveal  it  in  the  decisions  and  ordinances  based 
upon  them. 

Equity  (Lat.  aequUtUf  Gk.  iBoliB)  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  justice.  What  the  latter  establishes  in 
a  general  way,  sometimes  appears  insufficient  when 
applied  to  the  individual  case — nanmum  pu,  gumma 
injuria.  What  is  just  in  general  and  what  is  in- 
dividually just  may  diverge  considerably.  In  such 
a  case  equity  regards  and  vindicates  rationality  of 
natural  right  and  corrects  positive  law  in  its  too 
wide  or  too  narrow  comprehension. 

Justice  as  a  personal  quality  is  the  demeanor  of 
man  in  accordance  with  the  legal  order,  his  recti- 
tude. Its  principle  is  exact  compensation — mtum 
cuique.  Benevolence  can  not  stand  in  its  place. 
Rectitude  obliges  us  to  conscientious  practising  of 
the  law,  even  when  thereby  evil  may  arise  to  our 
neighbor.  It  is  wrong  and  contrary  to  our  duty 
to  spare  him  out  of  fear  or  weakness.  In  actual 
practise  rectitude  becomes  probity  or  honesty. 

Here  also  equity  forms  the  morally  indispensable 
complement  of  rectitude  (CoL  iv.  1).  In  our  con- 
duct toward  our  neighbor  equity  consists  in  yield- 
ing up  and  desisting  from  our  just  claims,  where, 
relentlessly  pursuing  them,  we  should  damage  the 
neighbor  in  a  degree  detrimental  to  charity;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  acknowledging  and  fulfilling 
claims  of  our  neighbor  on  us  which  are  not  founded 
on  strict  legality,  if  they  are  of  true  profit  to  him 
and  if  we  do  not  neglect  other  duties  by  complying 
with  them.  In  the  union  of  rectitude  and  equity 
alone  true  justice  of  moral  conduct  b  achieved. 

(Karl  BuROBRt.) 

In  theology  justice  has  been  given  many  signifi- 
cations. In  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes  it 
has  been  regarded  as  an  inviolable  characteristic  of 
holiness,  and  as  such  has  been  set  over  against  love 
as  its  opposite  (see  Holiness).  It  has,  however, 
been  most  important  in  relation  to  theories  of  the 
atonement.  On  the  one  hand,  justice  has  been  de- 
fined as  *'  general  "  or  "  rectond  "  and  "  distribu- 
tive," where  "  general  "  justice  refers  to  the  well- 
being  and  **  distributive  "  to  what  is  due  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  atonement  the  latter  was  conceived 
as  suspended  in  favor  of  the  former  (cf.  £.  A.  Park, 
The  Atonement,  Discourses ,  etc.,  Boston,  1859). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  jus- 
tice (righteousness)  must  be  satisfied  before  love 
could  ofTer  pardon  to  the  sinner  (see  Satisfaction). 
The  word  has  been  employed  also  to  designate  the 
original  state  of  man  as  one  of  integrity,  obedience 
to  God,  and  harmony  of  all  personal  powers.  More- 
over, it  represents  that  renewed  condition  in  which 
man  as  forgiven  stands  toward  God  and  his  law — 
a  putative  position  to  the  unmerited  favor  of  God. 
In  its  deepest  sense  justice  and  love  in  God  are 
identical,  while  in  man  justice  pertains  to  character 
and  voluntary  actions. 
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Additional  Note  (i  7). 


L  New-Testament  Doctrine:  In  the  Scriptural  pres- 
entation one  starts  naturally  with  Paul.  He  alone  of 
the  first  witnesses  of  the  Gospel  had  the  inner  expe- 
rience of  the  sharp  opposition  between  Old-Testa- 
ment piety  and  the  new  thing  in  Christ  out  of  which 
as  an  inevitable  interpretation  the  doctrine  of 
justification  arose.  After  his  conver- 
X.  Paul's  sion  he  was  completely  occupied  with 
Doctrine  of  the  contrast  between  his  own  right- 
Righteout-  eousness  and  God's  righteousness,  be- 
ness.  tween  the  works  of  the  law  and  faith, 
between  Law  and  Gospel.  Any  mis- 
take alleged  against  Paul's  earlier  life  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  law;  nor  may  one  adduce  a  rad- 
ical distinction  between  Galatians  and  Romans. 
Both  afl^rm  that  the  law  was  given  "  because  of 
transgressions  "  (Gal.  iii.  19),  **  that  sin  .  .  .  might 
become  exceeding  sinful"  (Rom.  vii.  13);  in  the 
redemptive  history,  however,  both  see  in  the  law 
a  divine  ordinance,  and  in  faith  in  Christ  a  fulfil- 
ment of  this  law  (Rom.  xiii.  8,  10;  Gal.  v.  14). 
For  his  failure  to  fulfil  the  law  Paul  blames  neither 
the  law  nor  his  own  zeal  (Phil.  iii.  6).  A  bitter 
experience  had  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility 
of  a  perfect  righteousness  under  the  law.  One  who 
with  such  sincerity  and  energy  seeks  to  unify  his 
action,  can  hardly  have  failed  before  his  conversion 
to  struggle  with  the  doubt  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  7  sqq.) 
whether  he  could  really  fulfil  the  law  of  God.  As 
a  Pharisee  he  could  not  resolve  this  doubt  by  a  re- 
newed effort  after  a  righteousness  of  his  own,  and 
therefore  a  righteousness  proceeding  from  the  law. 
The  appearance  of  the  exalted  Lord  convinced 
him  that  the  one  he  was  persecuting  in  the  name 
of  God  was  the  Messiah.  This  experience  was  in- 
deed individual,  but  it  was  an  instance  of  the  uni- 
versal weakness  of  man's  fleshly  nature  (Rom.  viii. 
3)  which  no  law  could  quicken  (Gal.  iii.  21).  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Paul  showed  that  with 
reference  to  justification  by  faith  the  Jew  has  no 
advantage  over  the  Gentile.  The  law  which  pro- 
nounces a  curse  upon  all  men  can  not,  however,  be 
given  for  this  purpose,  but  for  a  ''  schoolmaster,  to 
bring  us  to  Christ  "  (Gal.  iii.  24). 

TIm^  righteousness  of  God  with  which  the  Gospel 
is  concerned  can  mean  only  either  an  attribute  or 
ft  relation  of  God  (Rom.  i.  17,  19),  or  else  a  right- 
eousness created  by  God  (II  Cor.  v.  20 ; 
3.  Rela-    Rom.  x.  3).     In  any  case,  it  is  directly 
tions  of     opposed    to    Pharisaic  self-righteous- 
Faith  and   ness  under  the  law;     having  its  sole 
Righteous-  source  in  God,  man  is  only  a  recipient 
nan.        of  it.    The  significance  of  faith  ap- 
pears   in   two  characteristic  passages 
of  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  26  and  II  Cor.  v,  21).     Thus 
righteousness  or  communion  with  God  is  possible 


in  Christ,  since  only  in  him  in  virtue  of  his  atone- 
ment is  there  righteousness.  This  divine  arrange- 
ment for  salvation  must  be  realised  by  the  subordi- 
nation of  man  in  the  form  of  faith  (Rom.  x.  3  sqq.). 
Legal  justification  being  impossible,  faith  in  Christ 
alone  remains.  The  distinction  between  law-works 
and  faith  was  for  Paul  the  fimdamental  question  of 
religion,  vis.,  whether  oonmiunion  with  God  is  from 
man  or  from  God;  if  the  latter,  it  can  be  experi- 
enced by  faith  alone.  Faith  includes  an  intellec- 
tual element — related  to  historical  facts,  as  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  yet  only  so  far  as 
by  means  of  these  facts  Christ  has  become  what  he 
is  for  man.  According  to  its  peculiar  nature,  how- 
ever, faith  is  essentially  trust  in  the  person  of  the 
Lord  in  its  historical  and  present  meaning.  Where- 
ever  faith  is  there  is  also  a  condition  of  justification 
as  God's  act.  This  signifies  not  a  making  but  a 
declaring  righteous  (cf.  Luke  xviii.  14;  Matt, 
xii.  37;  Gal.  iii.  11;  Rom.  iii.  20,  iv.  4;  also  the 
notion  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  Rom.  iv.  7).  Fur- 
ther, this  meaning  accords  with  the  entire  under- 
standing of  Paulinism.  Moreover,  justification  is 
both  a  result  and  a  completion  of  the  historical 
redemptive  work  of  Christ.  This  has  its  continuity 
in  the  Word,  and  aims  at  the  justification  of  the  in- 
dividual. Paul  does  not  teach  empirical  sinlessness. 
He  refers  to  a  conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit 
and  does  not  underestimate  the  danger  of  a  Chris- 
tian's falling  into  sin.  He  even  applied  this  warn- 
ing to  himself  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life  knew 
of  remaining  imperfection;  but  this  does  not  des- 
troy the  Cl^istian  position.  One's  safety  lies  in  a 
constant  renewal  of  that  which  the  Christian  has 
essentially,  i.e.,  Christ  and  his  righteousness. 
Joined  with  this  in  Paul's  thought  was  the  cer- 
tainty of  future  perfection  and  blessedness.  He 
urges  the  Christian  to  self-examination,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  a  looking  wholly  away  to  Christ  in 
faith.  But  faith  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  it  is  given  the  possession  of  the  Spirit — a  witness 
of  sonship,  and  even  pledge  and  seal  of  salvation. 
According  to  the  Synoptics  Jesus'  preaching  seems 
at  first  opposed  to  Paul's  message;  over  against 
his  doctrine  of  justification,  Jesus  emphasized  the 
permanent  demand  of  the  law,  the  judgment  of 
works  and  even  reward  for  the  same.  One  asks 
only  whether  Paul's  doctrine  is  a  necessary  infer- 
ence from  Jesus'  self-witness.  Jesus  connects  the 
kingdom,  salvation,  and  the  judgment  with  his  own 
person,  a  fact  which  the  disciples  first  imderstood 
after  his  suffering  and  death.  Two  remarks  of 
Jesus  concerning  the  meaning  of  his  death  (Matt. 
XX.  28,  xxvi.  28)  coincide  with  the  ideas  of  Paul. 
With  Jesus,  forgiveness  of  sin  occupies  a  central 
place,    likewise    dikaiotifta,    '*  righteoumess/'    al- 
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though  this  both  agrees  with  and  diverges  from 
Paul's  view.  Paul's  presentation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  a  gift  corresponds  with  that  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  distinctly  emphasizes  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween the  religious  and  the  ethical  aspect  of  son- 
ship.  On  the  ethical  side  as  a  condition  of  entering 
that  kingdom  there  is  repentance.  Faith  is  con- 
ceived as  the  right  relation  to  Christ — trust  not 
merely  in  his  wonderful  power  to  help,  but  in  his 
person.  Faith  affirms  that  in  him  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  come  and  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  Jesus 
complains  of  lack  of  faith,  prays  for  increase  of  his 
disciples'  faith,  and  he  designates  those  as  his  fol- 
lowers who  have  faith  in  him.  Of  this  the  Pauline 
teaching  is  only  a  continuation. 

The  self-witness  of  Jesus,   according   to  John, 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  *Pauline  circle  of 
thought,  yet  with  its  own  characteristic  features. 
Paul's  secret  of  religion  recalls  John's  living  com- 
munion   with    God.    The    Synoptics 

3.  Johan-   designate  this  as  divine  sonship,  which 
nean        in  John  is  mediated   through  Jesus. 

Doctrine.  Here  both  the  person  of  Jesus  and 
faith  in  him  are  far  more  strongly  ac- 
centuated; also  the  saving  significance  of  his  death. 
The  central  good  is  the  "life,"  which  includes  the 
forgiveness  of  sins — a  present  salvation  and  a  future 
perfection.  In  sonship  the  ethical  and  religious 
elements  are  inseparable  and  conditioned  through 
faith  in  Jesus  and  a  new  birth,  wherein  one  discerns 
a  leaning  toward  the  Pauline  view  of  the  new  birth 
as  mediated  by  faith.  In  faith  the  aspect  of  trust 
is  not  lacking,  but  the  intellectual  element  is  con- 
spicuous. There  is  an  approach  to  Paul's  idea  of 
faith — the  mystic  fellowship  with  Christ.  Nor  is 
the  ethical  element  wanting:  "  he  that  is  bom  of 
God  doeth  no  sin"  is  an  ideal  judgment  and  is  to 
be  understood  empirically,  as  is  Paul's  statement 
that  the  Christian  is  dead  to  sin.  More  strongly 
than  Paul,  John  affirms  that  the  Christian  is  de- 
ceived who  declares  that  he  does  not  sin.  Divine 
sonship  is  traced  wholly  to  God's  love,  and  the 
Christian  is  led  to  ground  his  salvation  not  on  his 
love  to  God  but  on  God's  love  to  him,  guaranteed 
in  the  sending  of  his  Son  and  the  atonement  for  sin. 

In  the  rest  of  the  New-Testament  writings,  James' 
Epistle  mainly  demands  attention.  The  author's 
interest  is  wholly  practical.  The  Christian  com- 
munity b  presupposed,  but  the  content  of  faith  is 
never  developed  and  no  warning  to  the  Christian 
community  rests  on  it.     Owing  to  un- 

4.  Other    certainty  in  the  date  of  this  epistle, 
New-Testa-  no   intentional  polemic  against   Paul 

ment  can  be  affirmed.  One  must,  however, 
Writers,  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  James' 
presentiition  was  directed  against  a 
practical  abuse  of  Pauline  preaching.  James  holds 
that  a  separation  of  faith  and  works  Is  impossible; 
rather  does  faith  prove  itself  alive  through  works. 
With  reference  to  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment: at  Pentecost,  salvation  is  connected  with  the 
person  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ,  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins  with  faith  in  him.  With  this  agrees  I 
Peter,  where,  however,  faith  appears  rather  as  trust 
in  the  redemptive  activity  of  Jesus,  and  the  ethical 
element  and  fear  before  God  are  strongly  accentu- 


ated. The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  aooords  with 
Paul's  view  in  emphasising  perfection  (viL  11)  in 
Christ's  work,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  in  baptism, 
as  well  as  the  enduring  high  priesthood  of  Christ. 

n.  History  of  the  Doctrine:  Outside  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  one  seeks  in  vain  for  a  full  con- 
cept ion  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification. 
Christianity  is  imperfectly  understood.  Men  were 
aware  of  something  completely  new  in  Christian- 
ity, but  could  not  specifically  distinguish  this  from 
the    law;     thus  Christianity   was  in 

I.  Patristic  danger  of  becoming  a  new  law,  and 
Doctrine    faith  an  obedient  acceptance  of  re- 
till         vealed  doctrine,  to  be  completed  by 

Augustine,  works.  Of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
Clement  did  not  gain  complete  under- 
standing of  the  Pauline  faith.  For  salvation  faith 
and  works  are  combined,  and  even  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  mediated  through  love.  Ethical  action  is 
based  on  the  command  of  God.  For  Barnabas  the 
content  of  the  Gospel  was  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  yet 
he  teaches  that  the  way  of  light  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  In  the  Ignatian  Epistles  the  thought  not 
of  faith  but  of  the  indwelling  of  God  and  Christ  is 
prominent.  Ignatius  relates  faith  to  the  historical 
person  of  Christ  and  especially  to  his  death — a 
trust  which  rescues  from  death.  From  him  comes 
the  formula,  '*  first  faith,  then  love."  The  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas  and  the  second  Clementine  Epistle 
are  the  classic  representatives  of  a  Christianity 
which  is  profoundly  convinced  of  the  essential 
significance  of  faith  as  the  foundation  and  power 
of  the  entire  Christian  position,  but  for  the  prac- 
tise of  the  Christian  life  lays  all  weight  on  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  requirements.  Faith  and 
works  are  the  saving  formula,  and  the  doctrine  of 
merit  is  adumbrated:  fasting  is  better  than  prayer, 
alms  better  than  both.  In  Hermas  appears  the 
thought  of  a  supererogatory  action  which  may 
hope  for  recompense  from  God.  By  Tertullian  and 
C>7)rian  the  notion  of  merit  was  noade  at  home  in 
the  Church.  Tertullian  also  marked  out  the  path 
by  which  the  Roman  Church  has  sought  to  adjust 
merit  to  the  religious  character  of  Christianity. 
He  knows  of  a  supernatural  endowment  by  which 
one  is  qualified  for  meritorious  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  does  not  know  of  a  grace  through 
which  one  becomes  pleasing  to  God.  Thus  the  en- 
tire Christian  life  is  under  the  stamp  of  fear.  The 
understanding  prepares  for  a  distinction  between 
natura  and  graiiay  but  uses  it  only  to  obliterate  the 
opposition  of  groHa  and  merit.  It  was  more  fatal 
still  that  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian  was  made 
effective  by  the  authority  of  Cyprian.  Almsgiv- 
ing is  paralleled  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
baptism.  No  longer  is  justification  by  faith  held 
in  the  Pauline  sense;  faith  is  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth;  it  is  tnist  only  as  an  expectation  that 
God  will  not  withhold  reward  for  meritorious  deeds. 
Yet  one  must  not  conclude  that  for  actual  piety 
the  Evangelical  thoughts  of  the  Scriptures  had 
wholly  disappeared.  These  were  still  influential 
for  personal  piety.  Augustine  reminds  those  who 
cavil  at  his  notion  of  grace  of  the  prayers  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Church.  Even  tl^  Didache  had 
required  confession  of  sins  before  the  sacrifice  of 
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the  Lord's  day.  And  Tertullian's  piety  was  not 
simply  self-righteousness,  as  one  may  see  from  his 
tractate  on  baptism  and  his  writing  concerning 
repentance.  Jovinian,  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
a  special  reward  for  supererogatory  action,  such  as 
that  of  virginity,  admits  only  a  Christian  position 
which  rests  on  Christ  and  is  established  by  faith 
and  baptism,  in  which  the  Father  and  Son  dwell  in 
the  believer. 

More  clearly  than  Augustine,  Ambrose  rests  sal- 
vation and  the  certainty  of  it  on  the  historical  work 
of  Christ.  Yet  he  advances  the  doctrine  of  merit, 
almsgiving,  and  especially  virginity.  To  Augus- 
tine more  than  to  any  one  the  Roman  Church  owes 
its  doctrine  of  justification.  For  him 
2.  Angus-  Christianity  is  a  present  rest  in  God 
tine's      — a  conception,  shaped,  although  not 

Teaching,  inmiediately,  by  his  experience,  first, 
of  distance  from  God,  and  then  by  the 
inward  commotion  of  a  finding  of  God.  His  earlier, 
differing  from  his  later,  teaching  on  sin  and  grace  is 
drawn  not  directly  from  his  conflict  with  Pelagius 
but  from  his  study  of  Paul  and  from  Neoplatonic 
sources.  His  personal  experience  is  for  him  the 
key,  and  as  with  Paul  and  later  with  Luther  sin 
and  grace  are  the  two  poles  of  all  Christian  knowl- 
edge. Outside  of  grace  mankind  is  a  ''mass  of 
loflt  houIh  "  which  may  through  God's  grace  be  re- 
imited  to  God.  According  to  Augustine  the  Law 
said :  *'  Do  what  thou  orderest! "  the  Gospel :  "  Give 
what  thou  orderest!  *'  That  is,'grace  is  preeminently 
a  power  of  religious  and  ethical  renewal.  Concern- 
ing forgiveness  of  sins  Augustine  holds  that  (1) 
baptism  as  foundation  of  Christianity  confers  for- 
giveness of  sins;  (2)  forgiveness  is  bound  to  justi- 
fication; (3)  there  exists  a  continual  forgiveness 
oven  for  the  baptized  Christian.  Fruitful  for  piety 
is  the  personality  of  Christ — his  inner  life,  his 
humility,  his  entire  manifestation  the  highest  proof 
of  love,  his  death  the  ground  of  forgiveness  of  sins. 
But  grace  through  Christ  is  present  by  means  of 
"word  and  sacrament,"  not  clearly  connected  with 
Clirist's  historical  work  but  in  the  strict  sense  crea- 
tive. As  operating  or  prevenient  it  establishes,  as 
cooperating  it  alone  sustains,  the  Christian  position. 
From  it  comes  justification,  i.e.,  renewal,  which 
makes  one  actually  righteous;  instead  of  evil  con- 
cupiscence comes  good  concupiscence.  The  entire 
Christian  life  becomes  a  process  of  sanctification 
wherein  is  merit  which  the  Christian  must  gain  for 
himself.  He  teaches  a  justification  by  a  faith  that 
works  through  love.  In  De  fide  et  openbus,  along 
with  faith,  works  arc  so  emphasized  as  to  make  this 
writing  valuable  to  Roman  Catholic  histories  of 
dogma  to^ay.  PIo  approaches  the  Reformation 
doctrine  when  he  gives  a  more  mystical  turn  to 
faith — such  a  union  with  Christ  that  all  that  lb 
Christ's  becomes  ours.  In  love  to  God  a  present 
life  from  and  in  God  is  attained.  But  here  is  no 
personal  certainty  of  salvation. 

Scholastic  theology  adhered  to  Augustine's  di- 
dactic definitions,  at  the  same  time  it  was  influ- 
enced by  the  religious  impulse  originating  in  him. 
Yet  here  Semipelagianism  and  Augustinianism  ap- 
peared in  many  shades  of  conflicting  differences. 
According  to  the  Trident ine  confession,  justification 


is  not  simply,  but  includes,  forgfveness  of  sins. 
According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  is  a  consequence 
of  forgiveness  of  sins — a  physical  infu- 
3.  Scholai-  sion  of  grace.    Other  church  teachers 
tic  and     regard  the  connection  as  ethical,  thus 
Roman     its  elation  to  the  historical  redemptive 
Catholic    work  is  uncertain.     The  infusion  of 
Teaching,   grace    is   variously   interpreted:    the 
substance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  planted 
in  men  (Peter  the  Lombard);  sanctifying  grace  is 
identified  with  love  (Duns  Scotus);  the  Tridentine 
seeks  to  combine  both  views.    Later  dogmatics 
side  with  Thomas.    According  to  the  Roman  teach- 
ing, justifying  grace  is  a  pure  gift  of  grace — a  heri- 
tage from  Augustine.    Merit  (meritum  de  condigno) 
is  first  grounded  on  sanctifying  grace,  while  the 
corresponding  action  of  man  is  rewarded  by  infu- 
sion of  justifying  grace  (meritum  de  congruo).    Con- 
cerning this  the  Tridentine  was  silent.    Later  the- 
ology teaches  that  grace  is  not  given  for  merit. 
Yet  if  one  does  what  he  can  he  may  humbly  hope 
that  God  will  lend  his  grace.    Others  do  not  admit 
a  psychological  necessity  of  a  preparation  for  re- 
ception of  grace.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  increase  of  grace  received,  eternal  life,  and  the 
winning  of  a  higher  glory  in  that  life  are  subjects 
of  human  merit.    According  to  Thomas  the  three 
signs  of  a  state  of  grace  are:  joy  in  God,  scorn  of 
worldly  things,  consciousness  that  one  is  not  guilty 
of  mortal  sin. 

For  Luther  the  fundamental  question  was  con- 
cerning the  gracious  God,  and  how  one  might  be 
justified  in  the  judgment  of  God.  Through  a  pain- 
ful experience  in  the  complete  renunciation  of  his 
own  righteousness,  he  understood  the  Pauline  word 
— ^by  grace  alone  through  faith  in  Christ.  Justifi- 
cation includes  not  merely  forgiveness, 
4.  The  which  has  precedence,  but  inner  justi- 
Lutheran  fication.  Grace  is  pardoning  mensy, 
Position,  and  faith  is  trust.  Christ  himself  in 
his  person  and  his  historical  work  is 
man's  righteousness.  The  law  can  only  increase  sin 
and  it  demands  God's  righteous  judgment  against 
the  sinner.  The  law  must  indeed  be  preached;  yet 
God's  proper  work  begins  when  he  comforts  the 
alarmed  conscience  by  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  in 
Christ.  Wherever  faith  lays  hold  on  Clhrist  and 
becomes  one  with  him,  Christ's  righteousness  be- 
comes our  righteousness;  God  declares  man  right- 
eous and  forgives  his  sin.  Thus  dirist  becomes  the 
power  of  a  new  life.  Later,  Luther  speaks  of  a  be- 
ginning, an  advancing,  and  a  completed  justification 
yet  to  be  hoped  for.  Never  could  faith  by  reason 
of  an  inner  quality  be  regarded  as  justifying.  The 
(Christian  position  is  grounded  in  God's  gradoua 
judgment.  Luther  warns  against  confusing  the 
certainty  of  salvation  with  the  feeling  of  it.  He 
combines  baptism  and  justification  but  without 
precise  theological  treatment.  Through  Melanch- 
thon  the  doctrine  of  justification  received  its  first 
ssrmbolic  form  (The  Augsburg  Confeesioii,  q.v.). 
We  are  righteous  before  God,  not  ''by  our  own 
strength,  merits  or  woriD,"  but  by  faith  alone. 
Justification  is  grounded  in  Christ  and  is  mediated 
by  faith  alone.  In  the  "  Apology  "  the  impelling 
intereftt  of  the  Reformation  against  the  Roman 
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doetiine  first  came  to  clear  expression.  In  the 
FormuUi  of  Ck>noord  all  human  action  is  excluded 
as  a  condition  of  the  certainty  of  salvation;  justi- 
fication as  distinguished  from  regeneration  is  in- 
terpreted as  forensic,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
18  imputed  so  that  sins  are  forgiven,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  is  so  formulated  that  nothing 
whatever  in  man  but  simply  the  historical  work  of 
Christ  is  the  true  ground  of  salvation. 

The  later  dogmatists  distinguished  not  merely 

between  the  human  and  the  divine  aspect  of  the 

appropriation  of  Christ's  righteousness  (Baier),  but 

within  faith  itself  a  certainty  before, 

5.  Later  in,  and  after  regeneration  (Quenstedt). 
Viewi.  The  certainty  of  salvation  was  to  be 
experienced  by  looking  wholly  away 
from  self  to  Christ  as  the  promise.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess of  justification  was  conceived  as  purely  trans- 
cendental for  which  faith  is  only  an  essential  pre- 
supposition. According  to  Burk,  who  presents  this 
view,  justification  is  withdrawn  from  all  vacillation 
of  the  inner  life  so  that  assurance  becomes  possible 
to  those  whose  peace  has  been  disturbed.  But  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  criteria  of  faith.  The 
Lutherans  presupposed  the  universality  and  prom- 
ise of  Christ's  redeeming  work;  to  the  Reformed 
who  restricted  this  to  the  elect,  personal  assurance 
of  salvation  must  be  gathered  from  the  works  of 
faith  as  supematurally  caused.  Schleiermacher  co- 
ordinated justification  with  conversion;  to  be  taken 
up  into  living  communion  with  Christ  is,  as  a 
changed  form  of  life,  conversion,  as  a  changed 
relation  to  God,  justification.  He,  however,  con- 
ceives this  as  purely  general  and  progressively  real- 
ised. Some  theologians  resolve  the  objective  proc- 
ess of  justification  into  subjective  consciousness, 
others  emphasize  the  ethical  aspect.  Hengsten- 
berg  toward  the  end  of  his  life  distinguished  stages 
of  justification;  according  to  Beck,  in  justification 
mediated  through  Christ  one  enters  on  a  condition 
of  life  where  on  the  one  hand  all  earlier  sins  are 
wiped  out,  on  the  other  hand  a  new  ethical  condi- 
tion is  awakened  which  must  express  itself  in  right- 
eousness of  conduct;  with  Martensen  the  justify- 
ing power  of  faith  lay  in  God  beholding  in  it  the 
seed-corn  of  future  blessedness,  and  in  the  pure  will 
the  already  realized  ideal  of  freedom.  In  the  so- 
called  Bomholmer  movement  (see  Bornholmeks), 
since  the  world  is  justified  in  Christ,  justification  is 
identified  with  his  redemptive  work  and  faith  is 
simply  a  becoming  aware  of  what  one  has  in  Christ. 

Ritschl  combines  justification  ^ith  the  historical 
work  of  Christ.  In  Christ  the  community  is  so  far 
justified  as  God  reckons  to  the  community  belong- 
ing to  Christ  the  position  which  Christ  himself 
maintained  toward  God,  and  for  his  sake  admits  the 
conmiunity  to  fellowship  with  himself.  The  indi- 
vidual is  justified  on  the  ground  that 
6.  Ritschl  through  faith  in  the  Gospel  he  is  a 
and        member  of  the   community.    Justifi- 

Dorner.  cation  and  reconciliation  have  the  same 
content.  Reconciliation  is  the  result  of 
justification.  Ritschl 's  entire  treatment  has  en- 
during significance  on  account  of  the  many  problems 
involved,  especially  the  relation  of  justification  to 
the  historical  work  of  Christ  and  to  faith.    Dorner 


characteristically  emphasised  the  historical  deed  of 
reconciliation  in  relation  to  the  Christian's  present 
position:  faith  is  thus  simply  "  the  assimilating 
organ  "  of  forgiveness  already  complete  so  far  as 
the  divine  aspect  is  concerned.  Justification  is 
identified  with  reconciliation:  the  central  signifi- 
cance, the  express  founding,  and  the  certainty  of 
justification  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  work  of 
Christ  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Cremer's  the- 
ology. 

m.  Doctrinal  Discusston;  A  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  must  be  limited  to  the  dear 
presentation  of  the  controlling  interest  and  the 
simplest  possible  designation  of  the  points  on  which 
it  depends.  Conmiunion  with  God  and  personal 
assurance  of  this  stand  or  fall  together.  If  Chris- 
tianity is  a  present  personal  communion  with  God, 
a  necessary  and  radical  implication  is 
I.  The  that  it  can  only  be  a  conscious  expe- 
Funda-  rience.  This  being  established,  one 
mental  has  further  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Position.  Christian  can  be  certain  of  it.  There 
is  finally  only  the  alternative,  the  initi- 
ative of  communion  with  God  is  wholly  from  God 
or  wholly  from  man.  Whenever  the  question  con- 
cerning communion  with  God  wakens  in  a  man,  it 
always  occurs  at  first  in  his  desire  to  make  himself 
pious,  and  so  to  work  in  fellowship  with  God.  This 
has  its  source  in  the  painful  consciousness  of  sepa- 
ration from  God  in  sin;  if  one  recognises  his  re- 
sponsibility for  this,  it  is  quite  natural  for  him  to 
establish  his  own  righteousness  before  God.  Yet 
in  all  such  attempts,  on  account  of  their  abiding 
imperfection,  one  does  not  escape  fnnn  inward  un- 
certainty. This  has,  however,  its  objective  ground: 
only  from  God  himself  can  men  be  admitted  to 
conmiunion  with  him.  It  is  therefore  a  more  cor- 
rect understanding  when  the  Catholic  view  refers 
the  initiative  in  the  entire  process  of  justification 
definitely  to  God,  and  sees  the  final  ground  of  justi- 
fication in  a  justifying  act  which  proceeds  from  God; 
this,  resulting  from  suitable  preparation  and  made 
fruitful  in  congruous  activity,  assures  one  of  eternal 
life.  In  reality,  however,  what  is  here  imder  dis- 
cussion is  such  a  kind  of  mediation  as  brings  vividly 
to  consciousness  how  every  attempt  to  eflfect  recon- 
ciliation actually  points  man  after  all  to  his  own 
self-doing,  and  thrusts  him  into  inner  uncertainty. 
But  one  can  arrive  at  an  actual  assurance  of  a  gra- 
cious state  only  when  he  is  clear  that  this  rests 
solely  on  God's  offer,  and  that  nothing  remains  for 
him  except  in  faith  to  appropriate  this  divine  gift, 
or  rather  to  let  trust  in  it  be  begotten  in  him.  God 
has  completed  this  offer  of  himself  in  the  work  of 
Christ  in  which,  through  an  atonement  for  sin,  he 
has  reconciled  the  world  to  himself.  In  so  far,  then, 
certainty  of  salvation  is  based*  wholly  upon  a  jus- 
tice outside  ourselves:  the  righteousness  which  has 
been  created  by  Christ's  imdertaking  in  man's  be- 
half is  the  real  ground,  or,  on  the  ground  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  he  now  represents  man  before 
God.  So  far,  however,  as  that  historical  work  of 
Christ  reaches  man  only  in  the  Word  and  the  sacra- 
ment therein  contained,  the  Word  and  the  sacra- 
ment are  the  ground  of  assurance.  Later  on,  these 
positions  will  require  completion  and  confirmation. 
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But  they  designate  the  central  interest  which  can 
not  be  surrendered;  that  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  can  alone  be  adequate  which  satisfies 
this  interest. 

It  is  now  plain  in  what  sense  justification  as  a 
forensic  act  is  to  be  understood.  If  communion 
with  God  is  established  only  by  him, 
a.  Justifica-  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  both  on  ac- 
tion Estsb-  count  of  the  personal  nature  of  this 
lishes  New  relation  of  conmiunion  and  because  of 
Relations  the  remaining  imperfection  of  the  ju»- 
with  God.  tified,  the  thought  of  a  magic  trans- 
formation is  excluded,  then  the  justi- 
fying act  of  God  on  which  the  Christian  position  is 
based  can  be  thought  of  only  in  the  form  of  a  gra- 
cious judgment  of  God  which  is  not  analytic  but 
synthetic.  In  a  word,  since  the  justifying  act  of 
God  does  not  first  of  sJl  contemplate  the  establish- 
ing of  a  new  ethical  quality  in  man,  but  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  relation  to  God,  it  must  be  understood 
not  as  the  confinnation  of  an  ethical  quality  exist- 
ing in  man,  but  simply  as  a  judgment  of  God's  gra- 
cious will  which  passes  over  the  sinner  and  in  and 
with  forgiveness  of  sins  justifies  and  takes  him  up 
into  conmiunion  with  God.  Even  faith,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  justification,  may  not,  as  a 
meritorious  attainment,  be  made  the  real  ground 
of  justification,  nor  may  the  continuance  of  the 
state  of  justification  be  grounded  in  part  on  the 
life-work  of  the  Christian  as  a  completing  of  God's 
act  of  justification.  On  the  contrary,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  Christian  position  rests  exclusively 
on  God's  gracious  judgment,  so  that  this,  in  spite 
of  remaining  imperfection,  depends  solely  on  affirm- 
ing the  judgment  of  faith.  As  a  matter  of  terms, 
one  may  question  whether  God's  relation  to  the 
sins  of  the  justified  person  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
daily  forgiveness  or  with  older  dogmaticians  as  a 
continuous  justification.  According  to  the  former 
phraseology,  the  fundamental  character  of  God's 
justifying  act  comes  indeed  to  the  clearest  possible 
expression,  but  one  may  doubt  whether  the  believer 
can  avoid  thinking  of  the  daily  forgiveness  of  sins 
as  a  constant  and  radical  renewal  of  his  relation  to 
God.  In  any  case,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  notion 
of  a  justification  continually  renewed  one  is  not 
warranted  in  supposing  that  the  Christian  position 
is  composed  of  ever  new  additions.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  continuous  state  of  grace  b  grounded  in  the 
original  divine  act  of  justification. 

If,  however,  the  continuity  of  this  gracious  state 
is  due  to  the  historical  work  of  Christ,  but  origi- 
nates and  is  sustained  by  the  gracious  judgment  of 
justification,  it  follows  at  once  that  under  all  cir- 
cumstances justification  and  the  historical  work  of 
Christ  must  be  brought  into  the  closest  connection. 
But  the  limits  within  which  this  con- 
3.  Condi-    nection  is  to  be  sought  are  designated 
tions  of  Jus-  by  the  following  propositions:   (1)  jus- 
tification,   tification  may  not  be  identified  with 
the  historical  work  of  Christ — the  Bib- 
lical  connection    between   justification   and    faith 
would  be  obscured  and  the  reality  of  a  reciprocal 
communion  of  God  and  man  lost.     (2)  It  would  be 
a  relapse  into  the  Roman  Catholic  way  of  think- 
ing to  see  in  the  historical  work  of  Christ  only  the 


general  ground  of  possible  justification — ^manifestly 
the  final  decisive  ground  of  the  divine  justifying 
act  of  God  must  then  be  somehow  sought  in  man 
himself.  If  one  carries  through  the  combination 
already  suggested  in  the  Biblical  presentation,  then 
an  adjustment  between  the  apparently  divergent 
interests  is  possible  only  when  justification  is  un- 
derstood as  an  actual  fulfilment  of  God's  offer  of 
himself  as  completed  in  the  historical  work  of 
Christ.  Paul  does  not  conceive  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion in  Christ  renders  the  demand  '*  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God  "  (II  Cor.  V.  20)  superfluous;  rather  he 
sees  in  the  word  of  reconciliation  the  necessary  ac- 
complishment of  reconciliation.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  believes  that  in  the  Gospel  righteousness 
is  disclosed  and  made  efficacious.  A  combination 
of  these  two  lines  of  thought  compels  one  to  see 
that  God's  historical  offer  of  himself  in  the  work  of 
Christ  endures  in  his  Word  and  so  reaches  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  not  the  fact  that  God  has  reopened 
the  way  of  access  to  himself  in  his  historical  rev- 
elation, while  man  must  work  his  way  through 
to  God  in  reliance  on  the  divine  deed;  on  the  con- 
trary, self-disclosure  of  God  in  the  Word  effectively 
reaches  the  individual,  and  wherever  through  God's 
offer  of  grace  one  lets  himself  be  won  to  trust  in 
this,  the  judgment  of  justification  is  passed  upon 
him,  and  this  both  objectively  and  subjectively 
establishes  the  condition  of  justification. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  answer  to 
the  other  question — What  position  and  meaning 
belong  to  faith  in  the  act  of  justification?  That 
faith  alone  can  be  regarded  as  justifying  is  clear 
from  the  foregoing  (III.,  {  1);  there  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  justifying  power  of  faith  may  not 
be  found  in  its  ethical  quality.  If  fellowship  with 
God  rests  solely  on  Christ's  redemptive 
4.  Rela-  work  and  the  righteousness  procured 
tions  of  by  it,  then  faith  can  be  regarded  sim- 
Faith  and  ply  as  the  assimilating  organ  and  as 
Justifica-  justifying  only  on  account  of  the  ob- 
tion.  ject  apprehended  by  it.  The  peculiar 
difficulty  first  emerges  in  the  question, 
how  this  understanding  of  faith  which  is  to  be 
maintained  under  all  circumstances  is  consistent 
with  the  other  proposition  which  must  be  as  firmly 
emphasised,  that  only  where  faith  exi^^t  is  there  jus- 
tification. Does  not  the  latter  position  indeed  in- 
volve that  somehow  on  man's  part  faith  appears  as 
an  efficient  condition  of  justification?  In  reality 
this  consequence  would  be  unavoidable  if  one  had 
to  suppose  that  man — ^always  of  course  under  the 
influence  of  the  Word — first  himself  ripens  faith  in 
Christ,  and  then  God  completes  the  judgment  of 
justification  on  the  ground  of  confirming  this  faith 
as  if  it  were  a  finished  achievement.  The  element 
of  truth  in  such  a  view  is  that  in  fact  faith  in  the 
strict  sense  is  an  offering  of  Christ  to  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  precisely  for  this  reason  justification  comes 
to  pass  by  means  of  it.  Evidently  these  proposi- 
tions which  aim  to  complete  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation really  point  to  such  a  method  as  will  not 
allow  faith  to  appear  in  any  way  as  real  ground  of 
justification.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusions 
just  indicated  are  to  be  drawn,  this  means  nothing 
less  than  that  the  origiiuJ  interett  of  the  Reform*- 
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tion  doctrine  would  be  surrendered.  For  the  Chris- 
tian would  then  again  be  directed  to  ground  his 
assurance  of  salvation  by  reflection  upon  himself, 
i.e.,  on  the  existence  of  faith  in  hiinself.  There 
would  be  no  place  for  a  simple  and  radical  ground- 
ing of  certainty  on  Christ  and  the  Word  to  which  he 
witnessed.  Manifestly  that  kind  of  judgment  of  jus- 
tification, which  amounts  to  a  confirmation  of  faith 
already  existing  in  man,  can  not  be  thought  of  as 
mediated  by  the  Gospel;  and  again  a  suggestion  of 
such  a  judgment  of  justification  could  not  be  pre- 
sented by  means  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  Word, 
whether  it  is  applied  to  the  individual  as  a  sacra- 
mental word  or  as  absolution,  can  never  establish 
the  existence  in  man  of  a  qualification  of  justifica- 
tion, but  remains  simply  an  active  offer  of  the  uni- 
versal promise.  If,  therefore,  one  believes  that  the 
reality  of  the  process  of  justification  can  be  de- 
fended only  when  it  is  interpreted  as  confirmation 
of  existing  faith,  then  one  must  not  deceive  himself 
by  supposing  that  a  corroboration  of  such  a  justify- 
ing judgment  must  be  sought  in  an  immediate 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  won  by  reflection  on  the 
criteria  of  faith.  The  Reformed  way,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  allows  the  assurance  of  salvation  to  be 
experienced  only  in  the  trust  springing  from  the 
promise,  points  in  another  direction — ^justification 
18  mediated  by  the  Gospel,  so  that  the  word  of 
promise  becomes  itself  a  justifying  judgment 
wherever  it  is  able  to  awaken  acceptance  in  man. 
Thus  the  position  is  fully  warranted  that  only  where 
faith  exists  Ls  there  justification,  and  faith  justifies 
only  because  it  makes  Christ  avail  before  God :  Christ 
is  indeed  the  central  content  of  the  Word  and  he 
it  is  who  is  apprehended  in  the  Word.  Accordingly 
justification  takes  place  before  God  and  not  in 
the  heart  of  man — ^in  the  strict  sense  an  act  of 
God,  and  not  a  conscious  process  in  man.  Only  in 
this  way  is  it  seriously  maintained  that  every  action 
of  God  necessarily  aims  at  establishing  a  present 
communion  with  himself.  But  this  is  manifestly 
not  attained  by  a  purely  transcendent  process. 
Where  justification  is  mediated  by  the  Gospel,  the 
meaning  is  that  this  rightly  demands  trust  for  and 
in  itself;  where  man  trustfully  accepts  this,  he  has 
what  he  believes;  justification  and  a  state  of  com- 
munion with  God  is  subjectively  and  objectively 
realized.  One  can  make  this  plain  to  himself  in 
the  simplest  possible  way  with  reference  to  abso- 
lution. Absolution  is  not  confirmation  of  a  faith 
existing  in  man,  nor  an  ineffective  announcement 
of  a  forgiveness  bound  to  conditions;  just  as  little 
does  it  bring  forgiveness  to  all  who  hear  it  irre- 
spective of  their  faith;  but  being  an  efficacious 
offer  of  forgiveness,  it  is  really  forgiveness  wher- 
ever it  is  received  in  faith.  Thus  understood,  jus- 
tification and  certainty  concerning  it  are  grounded 
in  faith.  This  excludes  neither  a  possible  nor  an 
actual  series  of  degrees  in  faith  and  in  certainty; 
the  completion  of  the  divine  justification  is  of  sig- 
nificance for  faith.  Here  then  the  Biblical  writers 
have  their  place,  according  to  whom,  where  faith 
and  justification  are,  there  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was 
alreskdy  active  in  man  for  this  end  becomes  for  the 
believer  a  personal  possession  in  such  a  way  that 
he  witnesses  to  the  existing  kinship  with  God  and 


appears  as  its  seal  and  pledge.  Henoe  it  m  poni- 
ble  to  apprehend  the  element  of  truth  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  faith  before  and  after  juatificatioa,  and 
in  the  distinction  of  justification  and  coDfinnation. 
The  last  intimations,  if  they  are  to  repeive  oon- 
crete  form,  depend  on  the  answer  to  a  previous 
question  which  can  not  be  solved  in  this  article. 
The  foregoing  discussion  suffers  frmn  an  unavoid- 
able abstraction   in  that  it   can  not 

5.  Justifica-  show  whether  the  original  justification 
tion  and  is  mediated  by  the  Word  or  by  bap- 
Baptism,    tism,  in  the  case  of  children  or  adults. 

In  fact,  manifold  difliculties  and  ob- 
scurities beset  the  treatment  of  the  subject  when  one 
does  not  seriously  consider  how  the  general  proposi- 
tions concerning  justification  are  necessarily  modi- 
fied according  as  they  are  put  to  the  test  in  a  com- 
munity of  those  who  were  baptised  in  infancy,  or 
are  maintained  in  the  mission  field.  It  is,  e.g.,  plain 
how  the  question  of  the  relation  of  confirmation  to 
justification  gains  a  wholly  different  meaning  when 
it  is  put  on  the  basis  of  child-baptism.  Yet  these 
questions  can  not  be  settled  here  because  they  pre- 
suppose the  understanding  of  baptism  (see  Bap- 
tism, I.-II.).  Only  this,  however,  maybe  directly 
inferred  from  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scripture,  that  justification  and  baptism  are  to  be 
combined.  If  this  is  true  in  the  first  instance  of 
baptism  itself,  then  it  must  of  necessity  apply  to 
child-baptism,  if  only  this  ia  regarded  as  a  real  bap- 
tism. Here  the  question  concerning  the  relation 
of  justification  and  faith  takes  on  a  new  meaning 
and  raises  serious  difficulties.  For  a  solution  of 
these  a  path  has  already  been  so  far  prepared  as  it 
was  expressly  emphasized  how  faith  springs  from 
the  divine  offer.  In  any  case,  one  must  believe 
that  in  the  baptism  of  adults  there  is  a  completion 
both  of  the  divine  offer  of  salvation  and,  under  its 
influence,  of  faith,  and  just  in  this  way  the  Chris- 
tian position  is  both  objectively  and  subjectively 
established.  With  reference  to  the  baptism  of 
children,  it  is  to  be  maintained  under  all  circum- 
stances that  even  in  such  cases  faith,  which  affirms 
baptism,  must  somehow  grow  out  of  baptism.  But 
the  question,  whether  and  in  what  sense  one  is  to 
connect  the  origin  of  faith  with  baptism,  can  not 
here  be  settled. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian  assurance   begun   in  III.,  {  1,  may  now  be 
completed  so  far  as  need  be  in  accordance  with 
what  has  been  established  in  III.,  {§  2-5.     First 
then  one  may  formulate  the  signifi- 

6.  Conclu-  canoe  of  Rom.  viii.  16  for  the  assurance 
sion.        of  salvation.     If  faith  in  the  historical 

divine  revelation,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian position  is  created,  takes  place  only  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  immanent  certainty  of  the  Christian  there- 
in given  could  not  maintain  itself  without  the  con- 
tinuous witness  of  the  Spirit.  This  repudiates  the 
Methodistic  view  which  will  experience  this  witness 
of  the  Spirit  in  an  immediate  feeUng  of  peace;  pref- 
erable is  the  Lutheran  view  which  has  the  entire 
economy  of  salvation  on  its  side  as  it  relates  the 
continuous  witness  of .  the  Spirit  to  the  historical 
process  of  salvation,  mediating  this  by  the  Word 
and  the  sacrament.    Yet  the  strictly  supernatural 
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clmracur  o[  that  witness  may  not  be  lost  sight  of; 
iti  this,  OB  well  as  in  the  pOBsesflion  at  the  Spirit,  the 
Chri.tttAn  Has  the  pledge  of  his  salvation.  In  tho 
same  way  may  be  deSoed  the  significsiioe  of  self-eX' 
aminalioQ  for  Christian  assurance.  If  the  ChriBtian 
podition  is  connected  with  faith,  the  serioua  Chris- 
I  ian  can  not  avoid  testing  faith  and  salvation  by  the 
criterion  of  the  whole  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can 
l>e  of  service  to  one  in  trouble  when  faith  is  hidden 
from  him  to  become  certain  of  it  by  means  of  its 
criteria.  In  both  of  these  ways  this  self-ezamina- 
tion  is  to  be  conoeived  as  a  point  of  departure. 
One  recognizes  the  normality  of  the  Christian  as- 
surance in  its  unreflecting  appeal  to  the  divine  deed 
which  produces  the  Christian  position.  All  finally 
comes  to  thifi,  that  the  pledge  of  faith  is  also  the 
pledge  of  certainty.  If  the  existing  Christian  posi- 
tion is  assured  to  fatth  by  historical  divine  revela- 
tion, apparently  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  behind 
that  historical  revelation  to  an  eternal  counsel  of 
God.  Vet  in  reality  not  merely  the  Reformed  view 
but  also  the  Formula  of  Concord  roakes  predestina- 
tion fruitful  for  Christian  assurance.  In  fact,  re- 
count to  this  can  not  be  dispensed  with  by  one 
who  seeks  an  assurance  not  simply  for  the  present 
but  also  for  the  future.  Only  one  must  add  im- 
mediately, certainty  concemin,{  one's  election  is  to 
be  sought  in  Christ  alone.  But  wherever  the  be- 
lieving Christian,  so  long  as  he  beheves,  is  certain 
of  the  divine  election,  he  knows  that  hb  entire  sal- 
vation, present  and  future,  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
eternal  God.  Two  points  yet  require  mention,  the 
brevity  of  which  bears  no  relation  to  their  signifi- 
,cance:  (1)  in  the  necessarily  personal  nature  of 
faith  and  assurance  of  salvation  one  may  not  tor- 
^t  that  these  will  be  experienced  in  the  community 
of  believers  in  which  the  Word  and  the  sacrament 
are  in  use;  and  (2)  this  is  in  precise  analogy  to  the 
first^ — the  energy  with  which,  in  the  matter  of  the 
certainly  of  saivatioii,  the  entire  life  is  related  to 
God  and  to  God  alone,  may  not  obscure  the  other 
truth,  that  after  all  man  meets  God  only  in  the 
ironcrele  reality  of  an  individual  life,  and  he  there- 
fore experiences  and  maintains  the  certainty  of  sal- 
vation in  the  limitless  riclics  of  tiie  concrete  situa- 
tions of  this  life.  Only  where  this  is  understood 
does  one  avoid  isohktmg  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  actual  life.  And  now  it  is  possible  to 
make  fruitful  the  profound  thought  of  James,  that 
the  Christian  is  blessed,  and  that  too  not  by  means 
of  his  deed  but  in  his  deed.  (L.  II.  Ibueus.) 

Aliile  a  majority  of  critical  authoritKS  favor  the 

forensic  interpretation  of  dikaiaun,  "  pronouncing 

righteous,"  as  the  only  meaning  in  Paul's  writings, 

there  b  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  scholars 

who  defend  the  view  that  it  also  sig- 

7.  Addi-  nifies  "  making  or  becoming  actually 
tlonal  Bole,  righteous."  Among  the  passages  cited 
to  substantiate  the  Utter  cUim  are 
Bom.  iii.  24,  26,  28.  30,  vi.  7;  Gal.  ii.  16,  20,  v.  6. 
That  this  word  is  there  and  in  other  places  used  in  a 
real  sense  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  considerations, 
such  as,  the  forensic  view  is  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
tellitcible  interpretation  of  Paul's  words  referred  to 
above;  the  real  interpretation  alone  meets  the  exe- 
getiod  and  rational  demands;  and  in  all  the  puiagea 


dikaum/ni,  "righteousness,"  is  used  in  the  proper 
sense  as  the  basis  of  the  judgment.  Two  further 
arguments  for  this  position  are  adduced:  the  prin- 
ciple of  cliaracter  running  through  the  whole  of  life 
is  one  and  the  same,  being  that  on  which  the  final 
judgraent  is  based;  faith  which  works  by  love  is 
the  essentia]  principle  of  righleousneas  and  is  ac- 
cordingly an  inward  quality  of  ethical  ejccellenoe. 
Even  when  a  forensic  judgment  is  signified  by  ift- 
hiioun,  this  is  grounded  not  in  an  outside  condi- 
tion but  in  an  actual  inner  virtue.  It  does  not,  like 
works,  make  a  demand  on  God,  but  it  constitutes 
a  ground  on  which  one  is  forgiven  who  foraakes  his 
sin  and  identifies  himself  with  Christ.  Some  of 
those  who  hold  this  general  view  of  dikauntn  restrict 
its  main  reference  to  the  initial  moment  of  conver- 
sion, while  others  extend  it  to  co\-er  the  entire  period 
of  Christian  experience — one  is  justified  according 
as  he  is  sanctified.  Justification  may  relate  to  that 
aspect  of  the  new  life  in  which  the  person  freely 
and  progressively  accepts  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ,  while  sanctification  refers  to  the  gradual 
inner  purification  of  the  sources  of  desire,  thought, 
and  will,  C.  A.  B. 
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JUSTIH;  A  Gnostic  writer  refuted  by  Hippol- 
ytUB  (Haer..  v.  18-22.  x.  11;  ANF,  v.  89-73.  146). 
According  to  him  there  are  three  prindplcB  in  the 
universe,  two  male— the  Good  and  the  Fatber  o( 


Justin  Martyr 
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all  things,  also  called  Elohim — and  one  female, 
called  Eden  and  Israel,  who  had  the  form  of  a 
snake  from  her  waist  downward.  From  the  inter- 
course of  Elohim  and  Eden  arose  t^'elve  paternal 
and  twelve  maternal  angels;  through  whose  medi- 
ation men  were  formed  from  the  noble  parts  of  Eden, 
and  from  the  ignoble  parts  animals.  Men  were 
provided  with  a  soul  by  Eden  and  with  a  spirit  by 
Elohim.  Eden  was  deserted  by  Elohim,  who  went 
aloft  to  sit  at  the  right  liand  of  the  Good.  Eden 
now  filled  the  world  with  sin  and  evil,  and  fought 
with  Elohim,  having  the  maternal  angels  on  her 
side.  Elohim  sent  Baruch,  the  third  paternal 
angel,  to  aid  the  spirit  of  man  which  had  been 
overcome  by  Naas,  *'  the  8(»rpent,"  the  third  ma- 
ternal angel.  Baruch  found  Hercules  who  per- 
formed his  twelve  labors  against  Eden,  but  at  last 
was  overcome  by  Eden  by  m(*ans  of  Omphale. 
Finally  Baruch  found  Jesus  who  witkstood  the  ser- 
pent, which  brought  about  his  crucifixion,  when 
his  spirit  returned  to  Elohim,  but  his  body  and 
soul  to  Eden.  The  initiated,  who  faithfully  keep 
the  oath  of  Elohim  to  keep  the  mysteries  and  not 
to  turn  from  the  Good  to  the  creature,  enter  into 
the  (Jiood  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life.  To  under- 
stand more  fully  the  relation  of  Justin  to  the  other 
Gnostics  see  Ophites.  (G.  Kr(V,er.) 
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JUSTIN   MARTYR. 

Life  and  Writ ingi«  (f  1). 

The  *•  ApoloKY  "  (J  2). 

The  "  DialoKue  "  and  "  Resurrection  "  (f  3). 

Justin's  Theology  (f  4). 

His  Convention  and  Teachings  (f  5). 

His  Doctrine  of  the  Logot*  (j  6). 

[The  facts  of  the  life  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  famous 
Christian  apologist  of  the  second  century,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  are  gathered  chieHy  from  his  own 
writings.  He  was  born  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (the 
ancient  Shechem  and  modern  Nablus)  in  Pales- 
tine probably  about  114.  lie  suffered 
I.  Life  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Marcus 
and         Aurelius  when  Rusticus  was  prefect  of 

Writings,  the  city  (i.e.,  lx?tween  162  and  IGS). 
He  calls  himself  a  Samaritan,  but  his 
father  antl  grandfather  were  doubtless  Greek  or 
Roman,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  heathen  customs. 
It  seems  that  he  had  projx^rty,  studied  philoso- 
phy diligently,  became  converted  to  Christianity 
(see  below,  §  5),  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  life 
to  teaching  what  he  considered  the  true  philosophy, 
still  wearing  his  philosopher's  gown  to  indicate 
that  he  had  attained  to  the  truth.  He  probably 
traveled  widely  and  ultimately  settled  in  Rome  as 
a  Christian  teacher.]  The  earliest  mention  of  Justin 
is  found  in  Tatian  (Oraiio  ad  Graecos,  xviii.,  xix.), 
who  calls  him  "  the  most  admirable  Justin,"  quotes 
a  saying  of  his,  and  says  that  the  Cynic  Crescens 
laid  snares  for  him.  Irenaeus  {Hacr.  I.,  xxviii.  1) 
speaks  of  his  martyrdom,  and  of  Tatian  as  his  dis- 
ciple; he  quotes  him  twice  (IV.,  vi.  2,  V.,  xxvi.  2), 


and  shoin-s  his  influence  in  other  places.  Teitul- 
li&n  (Adv€T9U9  ValentinianoB,  v.)  calls  him  a  phi- 
losopher and  martyr,  and  the  earliest  antagonist  of 
heretics.  Hippolytus  and  Methodius  also  mention 
or  quote  him.  Eusebius  deals  with  him  at  some 
length  {Hiti.  ecd.,  iv.  18),  and  names  the  following 
works:  (1)  The  "  Apology  "  addressed  to  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  his  sons,  and  the  senate;  (2)  a  second 
'*  Apology ''  addressed  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Veras;  (3)  the  '^  Discourse  to  the  Greeks/'  a  dis- 
cussion with  Greek  philosophers  on  the  character 
of  their  gods;  (4)  a  "  Hortatory  Address  to  the 
Greeks  '';  (5)  a  treatise  ''  On  the  Sovereignty  of 
God,"  in  which  he  makes  use  of  pagan  authorities 
as  well  as  Christian;  (6)  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Psalmist '';  (7)  a  treatise  in  scholastic  form  ''  On 
the  Soul  ";  (8)  the  *'  Dialogue  with  Trypho."  He 
implies  that  a  number  of  other  works  were  in  cir- 
culation; from  Irenaeus  he  knows  of  the  apology 
*'  Against  Marcion/'  and  from  Justin's  "  Apolqgy  " 
(i.  26)  of  a  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  "  {Hid. 
eccL,  IV.,  xi.  10).  Epiphanius  (Haer.,  xlvi.  1)  and 
Jerome  (De  nr.  iU.,  ix.)  mention  Justin.  RufinuB 
borrows  from  him  the  Latin  original  of  Hadrian's 
letter.  After  Rufinus  Justin  was  not  known  in  the 
West  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Eastern  writers  got 
their  knowledge  of  him  mainly  from  Irenaeus  and 
Eusebius,  or  from  spurious  works.  The  Ckromoon 
Paschale  is  possibly  independent  in  assigning  his 
martyrdom  to  the  year  165.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  other  works  are  given  as  Justin's  by  Arethas, 
Photius,  and  other  writers;  but  their  spuriousness 
is  now  generally  admitted.  The  Expositio  redae 
fidei  has  been  assigned  by  Dr&seke  to  Apollinaris 
of  Laodioea,  but  it  is  probably  a  work  of  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century.  The  Cohortaiio  ad  Graecoa  has 
been  attributed  to  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  Apol- 
linaris of  Hierapolis,  and  others.  The  Epikola  ad 
Zenam  el  Serenum,  an  exhortation  to  Christian  liv- 
ing, is  dependent  upon  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
is  assigned  by  Batiffol  to  the  Novatian  Bishop  Si- 
sinnius  (c.  400).  The  extant  work  under  the  title 
*'  On  the  SovenMgnty  of  God  "  does  not  correspond 
with  Eusebius'  description  of  it,  though  Hamack 
regards  it  as  still  possibly  Justin's,  and  at  least  of 
the  second  century.  The  author  of  the  smaller 
treatise  "  To  the  Greeks  "  can  not  be  Justin,  be- 
caase  he  is  dependent  on  Tatian;  Hamack  places 
it  between  180  and  240.  For  another  work  wrongly 
attributed  to  Justin,  see  Diognetus,  Epistle  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authenticity  of  the  two 
"  Apologies  "  and  the  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho  "  is 
universally  admitted.  They  are  preserved  only  in 
the  Sacra  paraJlela;  but,  besides  that  they  were 
known  by  Tatian.  Methodius,  and  Eusebius,  their 
influence  is  traceable  in  Athenagoras,  Theophilus, 
the  pseudo-Melito,  and  esp)ecially  Tertullian.  Euse- 
bius speaks  of  two  "  Apologies,"  but  he  quotes  them 
both  as  one,  which  indeed  they  are  in  substance. 
The  identity  of  authorship  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  reference  in  the  "  Dialogue,"  cxx.,  to  the 
"  Apology,"  but  by  the  unity  of  treatment.  Zahn 
has  shown  that  the  **  Dialogue  "  was  originally 
divided  into  two  books,  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able lacuna  at  chap.  Ixxiv.,  as  well  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  it  is  probably  based  on  an  actual 
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occurrence  at  Ephesus,  the  personality  of  the  Rabbi 
Tarphon  being  employed,  though  in  a  Hellenized 
form.  The  treatise  ''  On  the  Resurrection/'  of 
which  extensive  fragments  are  preserved  in  the 
Sacra  parallela,  is  not  so  generally  accepted.  Even 
earlier  than  this  collection,  it  is  referred  to  by  Pro- 
copius  of  Gaza  (c.  465-528),  and  Methodius  ap- 
peals to  Justin  in  support  .of  his  interpretation  of 
I  Cor.  XV.  50  in  a  way  which  makes  it  natural  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  traces  of  a  connection  in 
thought  both  here,  in  Irenaeus  (V.,  ii.-xiii.  5),  and 
also  in  Tertullian,  where  it  is  too  close  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  conscious  following  of  the  Greek.  The 
"  Against  Marcion  ''  is  lost,  as  is  the  ''  Refutation 
of  all  Heresies  "to  which  Justin  himself  refers  in 
"  Apology,"  i.  26;  Hegesippus,  besides  perhaps 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  seems  to  have  used  it. 

Of  the  date  of  the  "  Dialogue  "  it  can  only  be 
said  that  it  was  later  than  the  "  Apology  ";  the 
time  of  composition  of  the  latter,  however,  can  be 
determined  with  comparative  closeness.  From 
the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Verus,  its  composition  must 

fall  between  147  and  161.    The  refer- 

3.  The     ence  to  Felix  as  governor  of  Egypt, 

**  Apology."  since   this   can   only   be   the   Lucius 

Munatius  Felix  whom  the  Oxyrhyn- 
chus  papyri  give  as  prefect  Sept.  13,  151,  fixes  the 
date  still  more  exactly.  Its  occasion  is  evidently 
a  recent  occurrence,  and  the  Chronicon  of  .Euse- 
bius  gives  152-153  as  the  date  of  the  attacks  of 
Crescens.  What  is  designated  as  the  "  Second 
Apology  "  was  written  as  a  supplement  to  the  first, 
on  account  of  certain  proceedings  which  had  in  the 
mean  time  taken  place  in  Rome  before  LoUius 
Urbicus  as  prefect  of  the  city,  which  must  have 
been  between  150  and  157. 

The  purpose  of  the  "  Apology  "  is  to  prove  to 
the  emperors,  renowned  as  upright  and  philosoph- 
ical men,  the  injustice  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  who  are  really  the  representatives  of 
true  philosophy.  Chaps,  i.-xii.  give  the  prelimi- 
nary negative  proof;  chap.  xiii.  begins  a  positive 
exposition  of  what  Christianity  really  is.  Chris- 
tians are  the  true  worshipers  of  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things;  they  offer  him  the  only  sacrifices  worthy 
of  him.  those  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  are 
taught  by  his  Son,  to  whom  they  assign  a  place 
next  in  honor  to  him.  This  teaching  leads  them 
to  perfect  morality,  as  shown  in  their  teacher's 
words  and  their  own  lives,  and  founded  on  their 
belief  in  the  resurrection.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  made  flesh  is  specially  emphasized  in  xxi., 
xxii.  What  interferes  with  belief  in  tlus  fact  is  the 
deceitful  work  of  demons  (xxiii.-xxvi.),  in  contrast 
with  which  Christian  righteousness  is  still  further 
described  (xxvii.-xxix.).  Then  follows  the  proof 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  from  Okl-Testament 
prophecy,  fulfilled  in  every  detail  (xxx.-l.),  no 
matter  what  evil  spirits  may  pretend  (liv.-lvii.) ; 
even  Plato  leame<l  from  Moses  (Iviii.-lx.).  The  re- 
maining chapters  (Ixi.-lxvii.)  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
daily  life  of  Christians  at  the  time— baptism,  com- 
munion, and  Sunday  worship.  The  supplemen- 
tary or  "  Second  Apology  "  depicts  the  behavior 


of  the  Christians  under  persecution,  of  which  the 
demons  are  again  set  forth  as  the  instigators. 

In  the  **  Dialogue,"  after  an  introductory  sec- 
tion (i.-ix.),  Justin  undertakes  to  show  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  new  law  for  all  men  (x.-xxx.),  and  to 
prove  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  (xxxi.- 
cviii.).    The  concluding  section  (cix.-cxlii.)  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Christians  are  the 
3.  The      true  people  of  God.    The  fragments  of 
"Dialogoo"  the  work  **  On  the  Resurrection  "  be- 
and       gin  with  the  assertion  that  the  truth, 
"  Resur-    and  God  the  author  of  truth,  need  no 
rectk>n."    witness,  but  that  as  a  concession  to 
the  weakness  of  men   it  is  necessary 
to  give  arguments  to  convince   those   who  gain- 
say it.    It  is  then  shown,  after  a  denial  of  un- 
founded deductions,  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  neither  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  God, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  prophecy  is  not  lacking 
for  it.    Another  fragment  takes  up  the  positive 
proof  of  the  resurrection,  adducing  that  of  Christ 
and  of  those  whom  he  recalled  to  Ufe.    In  another 
the  resiurection  is  shown  to  be  that  of  what  has 
gone  down,  i.e.,  the  body;  the  knowledge  concern- 
ing it  is  the  new  doctrine  in  contrast  with  that  of 
the  old  philosophers;    the  doctrine  follows  from  the 
conmiand  to  keep  the  body  in  moral  purity. 

Flacius  discovered  "  blemishes  "  in  Justin's  the- 
ology, which  he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  pagan 
philosophers;  and  in  modem  times  Semler  and  S. 
G.  Lange  have  made  him  out  a  thorough  Hellene, 
while  Semisch  and  Otto  defend  him  from  this 
charge.  In  opposition  ta  the  school  of  Baur,  who 
considered  him  a  Jewish  Christian,  A.  Ritschl  has 
pointed  out  that  it  was  precisely  because  he  was  a 
Gentile  Christian  that  he  did  not  fully 
4.  Justin's  understand  the  Old-Testament  founda- 
Theok>gy.  tion  of  Paul's  teaching,  and  explained  in 
this  way  the  modified  character  of  his 
Paulinism  and  his  l^;al  mode  of  thought.  M.  von 
Engelhardt  has  attempted  to  extend  this  line  of 
treatment  to  Justin's  entire  theology,  and  to  show 
that  his  conceptions  of  God,  of  free  will  and  right- 
eousness, of  redemption,  grace,  and  merit  prove  the 
influence  of  the  cultivated  Greek  pagan  world  of 
the  second  century,  dominated  by  the  Platonic 
and  Stoic  philosophy.  But  he  admits  that  Justin 
is  a  Christian  in  his  unquestioning  adherence  to  the 
Church  and  its  faith.  Ids  unqualified  recognition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  his  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God  the  Creator,  made  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
crucified,  and  risen,  through  which  belief  he  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  away  from  the  dualism  of  pagan 
and  also  of  Gnostic  philosophy. 

In  the  opening  of  the  ''  Dialogue,"  Justin  relates 
his  vain  search  among  the  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  and 
Pythagoreans  for  a  satisfying  knowledge  of  God; 
his  finding  in  the  ideas  of  Plato  wings  for  his  soul, 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  at- 
5.  His      tain  the  contemplation  of  the  God- 
Converik>n  head;    and  his  meeting  on  the  sea- 
and        shore  with  an  aged  man  who  told  him 
Teachings,  that  by  no  human  endeavor  but  only 
by  divine  revelation  could  this  blessed- 
ness be  attained,  that  the  prophets  bad  conveyed 
this  revelation  to  man,  and  that  their  words  had 
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been  fuIfillcHl.  Of  tlie  truth  of  thin  he  assured  him- 
self by  \\\A  own  investigation;  and  the  daily  life  of 
the  Oiristians  and  the  courage  of  the  martyrs  con- 
vinotnl  him  that  the  chArges  against  them  were  un- 
founded. So  he  sought  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  (Christianity  as  the  true  philosophy.  He  had, 
like  others,  the  idea  thiit  tlie  Greek  philosophers 
ha<l  derived,  if  not  l>orrowe<l.  the  most  essential 
elements  of  truth  found  in  their  teaching  from  the 
Old  Testament.  But  at  the  siime  time  he  adopted 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  "  seminal  word,"  and  so 
philosophy  was  to  him  an  o|)<>ration  of  the  Wonl 
—in  fact,  through  his  identification  of  tlie  Word 
with  (^hrist,  it  was  brought  into  inunediate  connec- 
tion with  him.  Thus  he  does  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare that  Socrates  and  Heraclitus  were  Christians 
(Apol.,  i.  46,  ii.  10).  His  aim.  of  course,  is  to  em- 
phasize the  absolute  significance  of  (^hrist,  so  that 
all  that  ever  exi.sted  of  virtue  and  truth  may  be 
referred  to  him.  The  old  philosophers  and  law- 
givers had  only  a  part  of  the  Logos,  while  the  whole 
appears  in  Christ.  While  the  heathen,  se<luoed  by 
demons,  had  deserted  the  true  Ood  for  idols,  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans  ]x>sses.Hc<i  the  revelation  given 
through  the  prophets  and  awaited  the  Messiah. 
The  law,  however,  while  containing  command- 
ments intendeii  to  promote  the  true  fear  of  God, 
had  other  prescriptions  of  a  purely  pedagogic  na- 
ture, which  necessarily  cease<l  when  Christ,  their 
end,  appeared;  of  such  temjwrary  and  merely  rela- 
tive regulations  were  circumcision,  animal  sacri- 
fices, the  Sabbath,  and  the  laws  as  to  food.  Through 
Christ  the  al>iding  law  of  GckI  hiis  been  fully  pro- 
claimed. In  his  character  as  the  teacher  of  the 
new  doctrine  and  promulgator  of  the  new  law  lies 
the  essential  nature  of  his  redeeming  work.  The 
idea  of  an  economy  of  grace,  of  a  restoration  of  the 
union  with  Go<l  which  had  been  destroyed  by  sin, 
is  not  foreign  to  him.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
"  Dialogue  "  he  no  longer  speaks  of  a  *'  seed  of  the 
Word  *'  in  every  man,  and  in  his  non-apologetic 
works  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  redeeming  acts 
of  the  life  of  Christ  rather  than  upon  the  demon- 
stration of  the  rea.sonal)lencss  and  moral  value  of 
Chri.stianity,  though  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  latter  works  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  to  wluit  ext<;nt  this  is  true  and  how  far  the 
teaching  of  Irenaeus  on  redemption  is  derived  from 
him.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Justin's  theology 
is  characterized  throughout  by  an  ethical  strain. 
Faith  does  not  justify  but  Is  a  preliminary  to  jus- 
tification, which  is  accomplished  by  repentance, 
change  of  heart,  and  a  sinless  life  according  to  God's 
commandments.  Baptism  confers  the  remission 
only  of  previous  sins;  the  Christian  must  there- 
after show  himself  worthy  of  union  with  God  by  a 
life  without  sin.  In  the  Eucharist  he  shows  his 
devotion  by  offering  bread  and  wine  and  by  prayer, 
receiving  in  return  the  food  consecrated  by  a  for- 
mula of  Christ's  institution,  which  is  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  incarnate  Jesu^,  and  by  which  our 
flesh  and  blood  are  nourished  through  a  kind  of 
transformation  (kata  melabolin). 

Justin  Is  confldent  that  his  teaching  is  that  of  the 
Church  at  large.  He  knows  of  a  division  among 
the  orthodox  only  on  the  question  of  the  millen- 


nium and  on  the  attitude  toward  the  milder  Jew- 
ish Christianity,  which  he  personally  is  willing  to 
tolerate  as  long  as  its  professors  in  their  turn  do 
not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts; his  miUenarianism  seems  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  Judaism,  but  he  believes  firmly  in  s 
millennium,  and  generally  in  the  primitive  Chiis- 
tian  eschatology. 

His  use  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  has  always  at- 
tracted attention.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  as- 
sume a  direct  connection  with  Philo  in  this  particu- 
lar. The  idea  of  the  Logos  was  widely 
6.  His      familiar  to  educated   men,   and  the 

Doctrine  designation  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the 
of  the  Logos  was  not  new  to  Christian  the- 
Logos.  ology.  The  significance  is  clear,  how- 
ever, of  the  manner  in  which  Justin 
identifles  the  historical  Christ  with  the  rationsl 
force  operative  in  the  universe,  which  leads  up  to 
the  claim  of  all  truth  and  virtue  for  the  Christisns 
and  to  the  demonstration  of  the  adoration  of  Christ, 
which  aroused  so  much  opposition,  as  the  only 
reasonable  attitude.  It  is  mainly  for  this  justifi- 
cation of  the  worship  of  Christ  that  Justin  employs 
the  Logos-idea,  though  where  he  explicitly  desk 
with  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer  and  his  relation 
to  the  Father,  be  makes  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
not  of  the  Logos-idea,  which  thus  can  not  be  said 
to  form  an  essential  part  of  his  Christology. 

The  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  evi- 
dence of  prophecy  shows  his  estimate  of  the  Old- 
Testament  Scriptures,  which  are  to  Christians  ab- 
solutely the  word  of  God,  spoken  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  confirmed  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies.  Not  less  divine,  however,  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles,  which  is  read  in  the  assembly 
every  Lord's  Day — though  he  can  not  use  this  in 
his  "  Dialogue  "  as  he  uses  the  Old  Testament.  The 
word  of  the  apostles  is  the  teaching  of  the  Divine 
Logos,  and  reproduces  the  sayings  of  Christ  au- 
thentically. As  a  rule  he  uses  the  synoptic  Gos- 
pels, but  has  a  few  unmistakable  references  to  John. 
He  quotes  the  Apocalypse  as  inspired  because  pro- 
phetic, naming  its  author.  The  opposition  of  Mar- 
cion  prepares  us  for  an  attitude  toward  the  Pauline 
epistles  corresponding  to  that  of  the  later  Church. 
Distinct  references  are  found  to  Romans,  I  Cor- 
inthians, Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and 
II  Thessalonians,  and  possible  ones  to  Philippians, 
Titus,  and  I  Timothy.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
also  knew  Hebrews  and  I  John.  The  apologetic  char- 
acter of  Justin's  habit  of  thought  appears  again  in 
the  .\cts  of  his  martyrdom  (ASB^  Apr.,  ii.  108  sqq.; 
Ruinart,  Acta  martyrum,  Regensburg,  1859.  105 
sq(].).  the  genuineness  of  which  is  attested  by  in- 
ternal evidence.  (N.  Bonwetbch.) 

Hirlioorapht:  LiKtH  of  literature  are  given  in  ANF,  Bib- 
lioKraphy,  pp.  21-26.  and  in  J.  M.  Baldwin,  Dictionary  of 
PhUo9oi^y  and  Psycfiology,  iii.  1.  pp.  285-286.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Opera  is  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  2  Yols.,  Jena, 
1843,  reproduced  by  W.  Trollope,  3  vols..  London.  1846- 
1H47.  anrl  in  Carpua  apologetarum  Chriatianorum^  3  vols.. 
Jena.  1876-81.  and  in  MPG.  vi.  227-800.  1571-1600.  cf. 
1 181-1.'>04.  The  e(/t/io  princrps  was  by  R.  Btephanus.  Paris. 
ir>!>\  f Greek),  followed  by  one  by  F  SylburK.  Heidelben, 
1593  and  often  (Greek  and  Latin):  and  that  by  P.  Maranus, 
Paris.  1742  (the  best  before  Otto,  critical).  There  have 
been  many  editions  of  the  single  works.     The  best  Eog. 
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la  an  In  th*  Oibrarv  if  Oh  FaOun,  ad.  E.  B. 
PuMy.  J.  Kebia,  uul  3,  B.  N*wnun,  Oxford,  lUl,  and 
in  ANF.  i.  183-302, 

On  ihe  life  nod  work!  of  JuitJB  eouult:  B.  Bwnjirti, 
JumHh  ito-  Mtrtynr,  2  voli,,  Bmliu.  lBlO-43.  Eag.  tmul., 
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tt<  W<  and  IVnUngi  of  JuMlin  Martyr,  Cambridce,  ISfi3: 
O.  Valkmar.  Uibtr  Juttin  .  .  .  tt»d  xin  YtlHUlniu  n 
Miutm  Eraiigititn.  Zurich.  ISAS:  C.  Q,  Saibert.  ^uMiniu 
dv  VtrAtidiQtr  dt  CArutoiMmu  nr  d««  TAkhi  dv 
Canim,  Elberfald.  188B;  C.  E.  Fnppel.  Lm  AfatnaitUt 
dirHitnt  an  //.  n^clt;  5.  Jutin.  Paiu.  1860:  W.  Uflllsr, 
Di4  Kotmologim  in  drr  ffrimAiididn  KirdM  bii  auf  Orvj9n*$, 
pp.  112-lSS.  Halle,  tSOO:  D.  H,  da  Pulaean.  Dt  Chrit- 
lologu  Hfi  jMlin  Uartvr.  Le)>den.  18M;  J.  DoDaldun, 
Crihfnl  Mitl.  of  Ctriilun  I,i(irdlm  and  Doetrim,  ii.  03- 
344.  LondoD.  1880:  L.  Aub<.  5.  Jiulin.  fAiJOWjiA*  «( 
a»nvr.  Puis.  l87Si  J.  DrununoDd.  Id  TiWfaviaif  R» 
■in.  lii  (IS75],  471  aqq..  lir  US77),  15S  ■qq.,  xri  (I87B). 
380  aqq.:  [W.  R.  Caiuel.)  fiiipanufunif  RdwiaH.  I.  283- 
438.  ii.  2T1-310,  iii,  15-17.  London.  1876  IbriUianl  but 
criticiHd  ■■  rationalialic):  B.  F.  Weatoott.  Hiit.  of  Oit 
Canon  of  At  N .  T..  pp.  50-177.  lb.  1S7G:  U.  roa  £□(■]- 
bardt.  Ooi  ChritUidum  Jiutint  dat  AfOrtynra,  E>lan«an, 
1878  (ranawa  pravloua  digcuauoni):  A.  StlliUn.  JuMih 
itr  Martyrs  imd  fin  runcffar  flaio^tAlar.  Leipaie.  1880 
(oppoaea  ED«cIliBnlt!:  T.  Zahn  in  ZKO.  Till  (188S).  1- 
84:  F.  W.  Famr.  Ltcu  of  At  FaAtr*.  i.  03-117.  New 
York.  18811:  O.  T.  Purven,  Tht  TttiimoHy  of  Jutlin  Mar- 
tyr to  Early  Chrittianily,  ih.  1880;  Hra.  H.  E.  Martin.  Lift 
of  Jiattit  Martyr.  Londan.  1890:  W.  Bmltb,  Didimary 
tf  Ortik  and  Hsman  Biograii/iy  and  MyOtolon,  il.  882- 
087.  ib.  1890:  C.  Cjemrn.  f}ii  rtHtiontjAilotovliitdit  Bt- 
drutunff  dtt  ttoitcK-theiiSiehen  Ewiamonitmut  in  Juatin'a 
ApologU,  Leipaie.  ISSI:  E.  Huth.  Jutin  Martyr,  Paria. 
18B4:  L.  Wstcnnu,  Tlit  Poil-Apoloiu:  Agt.  PP.  141-158 
el  paaaim.  Ne<r  Vorli.  IgOS:  S.  JtuUn  tt  la  apolavuUt  du 
t.tittU,  Paiia.  IS07:  A.  L.  Feder,  JutHn  dtt  MMgrrr, 
Z.(Jkm0nJ«uCtruC<u,Frnbiirc,ltm8:  W. Walker, <?r«t>l- 
rM  Mm  of  lA*  Chritlian  CKurek,  Cbicaco,  19061  KrOter. 
Jhilory,  pp.  106-117;  Harnack.  LitUratur,  paaum.  eoiuult 
Indei:  idem.  Dogma,  vola.  i.-iv..  paaaim;  klamin  717,  i. 
130-IOfi.  Leipuc.  ISS2:  Oillier,  AiiUuritairM,  L  408-448; 
Neander.  Ckritlian  Church,  i.  001-771  at  paiaiin:  SahaS. 
rtnatunChHrcA.U.  710-728  etpaaaim:  Hoallar,  Ckrutian 
Chtirch,  i.  172-176:  DCB.  iii.  580-S87  (ihould  not  be 
overlooked).  Tba  aubjact  li  treated  at  (leatar  or  leaa 
lenclb  in  the  worki  on  tba  cbureh  biatory  ol  the  period, 
one  pbaae  appean  in  the  diacuHiona  on  tba  Fourth  Ooe- 
pFl.  another  in  tba  traatiicB  on  tba  Hiatory  a(  DoetHoe. 
•bile  tha  worki  on  tbe  Introduetlon  to  the  N.  T.  ara  alao 


JUSTtniAlt    L,   EMPEROR  OF  THE  BAST. 

Ufa  (I  I).  Eocleaiaitieal  Policy  (|  3). 

with  Rome  (|  4). 


FUviufl  AniciuB  Julianua  Justinianiia  ma  bom, 
probftbl]r  M^y  11,  483,  ftt  TaurMiiim  (120m.  n.w. 
of  SftloDiki);  d.  at  ConatantiDOple  Nor.  13  [14], 
565.     ComuiK  to  Constantinople  during  hia  youth, 

he  completed  the  usiutl  (»une  of  edu- 
I.  LU«.     cation,  busying   himself  mainly  with 

jurisprudence  and  philosophy.  His 
mother  being  a  sister  to  the  higMy  eateemed  Gen- 
rrsl  Justin,  JustiniAn's  military  career  waa  one  of 
mpid  advancement,  and  a  ^reat  future  was  opened 
up  for  him  when,  in  518,  Justin  auumed  tbe  gov- 
pminent.  Consul  in  521,  later  in  command  of  tbe 
army  of  the  cast,  he  was  virtual  regent  a  long  time 
before  Juntin  made  him  associate  emperor,  on  Apr. 
1.  5Z7.  four  months  later  he  became  the  sole  sov- 
ereign.  His  administration  was  of  world-wide 
moowDt,  eooatituting  a  diatinct  epoch  in  tbe  his- 


tory of  tbo  Bynntine  Ekupin  and  the  Eastern 
Church.  He  waa  a  man  of  unusual  capacity  for 
work,  temperate,  affable,  lively;  but  also  unscrupu- 
lous, and  crafty.  He  was  the  last  of  the  emperors 
who  attempted  to  reatore  tbe  Roman  Empire  to 
its  former  glory.  For  this  end  were  bis  great  wars 
and  his  colossal  activity  in  buikting  directed. 
Starting  from  the  premise  that  the  existence  of  a 
commonwealth  rested  upon  arms  and  laws,  be  paid 
particular  attention  to  k^lation,  and  wrought  a 
lasting  memorial  for  himself  by  codifying  the  Ro- 
man law  (Codex  Juitiniattut,  Novdlae  Conttila- 
tiortet).  In  this  article,  however,  there  will  be  con- 
sidered only  bis  partidpatitxi  in  nligious  and  eccle- 
siastical movements,  by  means  of  statecraft  and 
legislation. 

Justinian's  religious  policy  was  upheld  by  tbe 
imperial  OMiviction  that  the  unity  of  tbe  empire 
imconditionally  piesuppoeed  imity  of  faith;  and 
with  him  it  was  a  matter  of  oouiae 
1.  Rdl^ooa  that  this  faith  could  be  only  tbe  or- 
PoUcy.  thodox.  Those  of  a  different  belief 
bad  to  leoognise  that  the  procees 
which  had  been  begim  by  imperial  l^islation  from 
Constanttus  down  was  now  to  be  vigorously  con- 
tinued. Tbe  Codex  contained  two  statutes  (Cod., 
I.,  xi.  9  and  10}  which  decreed  tbe  total  deetruc- 
tion  of  Hellenism,  even  in  the  dvil  life;  nor  were 
the  appertaining  provisions  to  stand  merely  on 
paper.  Tbe  souroes  (Ualalas,  Theopbanes,  John 
of  Ephesus)  tell  of  severe  persecutions,  even  of  men 
in  high  positions.  But  what  proved  of  universal 
historic  account,  was  the  ruling  whereby  tbe  em- 
peror, in  639,  abrogated  philosophical  and  juridical 
instruction  at  the  University  of  Athens,  thus  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  training-school  for  Hellenism. 
And  the  Christian  propaganda  went  hand  in  band 
with  the  suppression  of  paganism.  In  Asia  Minor 
alone,  John  of  Ephesus  claimed  t«  have  converted 
70,000  pagans  (cf.  F.  Nau,  in  Remit  de  I'orUta  chri- 
tien,  ii..  1807,  482).  Christianity  was  alao  accepted 
by  the  Heruli  (Prooopius,  BtUum  OoUticwn,  ii.  14; 
Evagrius,  Hitt.  eecl.,  iv.  20),  tbe  Huns  dwelling  near 
the  Don  (Procopius,  iv.  4;  Evagrius,  iv.  23),  tbe 
Abasgi  (Procopius,  iv.  3;  Evagrius,  iv.  22)  and  tbe 
Txani  (Procopius,  BsUum  P«r«tcum,  i.  15)  in  Cau- 
casia. Tlie  worship  of  Ammon  at  Augila  in  tbe 
Libyan  deeert  (Procopius,  De  Aedifieiit,  vi.  2)  was 
abolished;  and  so  were  the  remnants  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Us  on  the  island  of  Fhilae,  at  tbe  first  cata- 
ract of  the  Nile  (Procopius,  fieUum  Perncum,  i. 
19).  Tbe  Presbyter  Julian  (DCB,  iii.  482)  and  tbe 
Bishop  Longinus  (John  of  Ephesus,  HUt.  ocd,,  iv. 
5  aqq.)  conducted  a  mission  among  tbe  Nabaljeans, 
and  Justinian  attempted  to  strengthen  Christian- 
ity in  Yemen  by  despatching  thither  an  eccleaiastie 
of  Egypt  (Procopius,  BsUum  Perncum,  i.  20;  Hala- 
la«,  ed.  Niebuhr.  Bonn,  1831,  pp.  433  sqq.).  Tbe 
Jews,  too,  bad  to  suffer;  for  not  only  were  their 
civil  rights  restricted  (Cod.,  I.,  v.  )2),  and  their  re- 
ligious privileges  threatened  (Procopius,  Hutona 
Anana,  28);  but  the  emperor  interfered  too  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  synagogue  (Nov.,  cxlvi.,  Feb. 
8,  553),  and  forbade,  for  instance,  tba  use  of  tbe 
Hebrew  language  in  divine  worabip.  The  recal- 
eiti*nt  were  menHed  with  ooqMxsl  penalties,  exile 
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and  I088  of  property.  The  Jews  at  Borium,  not 
far  from  Syrtis  Major,  who  resisted  Bclisarius  in 
his  Vandal  campaign,  had  to  embrace  Christianity; 
and  their  sjrnagogue  was  changed  into  a  church 
(Procopius,  De  Aedificiia^  vi.  2).  The  emperor  had 
much  trouble  with  the  Samaritans;  refractory  to 
Christianity,  as  they  were,  and  repeatedly  in  in- 
surrection. He  opposed  them  with  rigorous  edicts, 
but  yet  could  not  prevent  a  fresh  outbreak  against 
the  Christians  from  taking  place  in  Samaria  toward 
the  close  of  his  reign.  It  was  no  less  consistent 
with  his  policy,  that  the  Manicheans,  too,  were  per- 
secuted severely,  both  with  exile  and  threat  of 
capital  punishment  {Cod.^  I.,  v.  12).  At  Constan- 
tinople, on  one  occasion,  not  a  few  Manicheans,  after 
strict  inquisition,  were  executed  in  the  emperor's 
very  presence :  some  by  buniin^,  ot  hers  by  drown- 
ing (F.  Nau,  in  Rfvue  de  Vorient,  ii.,  Ih97,  p.  481). 
The  like  despotism  wa,s  also  shown  in  the  empe- 
ror's ecclesiastical  policy.  He  regulated  everything, 
both  in  religion  and  in  law.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  promul- 
gate by  law  his  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  incar- 
nation; and  to  threaten  all  heretics 
3.  Ecclesi-  with  the  becoming  penalties  (Cod.,  I., 
astical  i.  5);  whereas  he  subsequently  de- 
Policy,  clared  that  he  designed  to  deprive  all 
disturbers  of  orthodoxy  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  offense  by  due  process  of  law  (MFG, 
Ixxxvi.  1,  p.  993).  He  made  the  Nica?no-Constan- 
tinopolitan  creed  the  sole  symbol  of  the  Church 
(Corf.,  I.,  i.  7),  and  accorded  legal  force  to  the 
canons  of  the  four  ecumenical  councils  (A'oiW/ae, 
cxxxi.).  The  bishops  in  attendance  at  the  SjTiod 
of  Constantinople  in  536  recognized  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  Church  contrary  to  the  em- 
peror's will  and  command  (Mansi,  Concilia,  viii. 
970B);  while,  on  his  side,  the  emperor,  in  the  case 
of  the  Patriarch  Anthimus,  reinforced  the  ban  of 
the  Church  with  temporal  prascription  {Noi'vllae, 
xlii.).  Bishops  without  number  had  to  feel  the 
tyrant's  wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  he 
neglected  no  opportunity  for  securing  the  rights  of 
the  Church  and  clergy,  for  protecting  and  extend- 
ing monasticism.  Indeed,  were  not  the  despotic 
character  of  his  measures  so  glaring,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  call  him  a  father  of  the  Church.  Both 
the  Codex  and  the  Novellae  contain  many  enact- 
ments regarding  donations,  foundations,  and  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  property;  election 
and  rights  of  bishops,  priests  and  abbots;  monastic 
life,  residential  obligations  of  the  clergy,  conduct  of 
divine  service,  episcopal  jurisdiction,  etc. 

From  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  onward  in- 
creasingly arduous  tasks  confronted  the  emperors 
of  the  East  in  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 
For  one  thing,  the  radicals  on  all  sides 
4.  Rela-     felt  themselves  constantly  repelled  by 
tions  with   the  creed  which  had  been  adopted  by 
Rome.      the  Council  of  Chalcedon  with  the  de- 
sign  of  mediating  between   the  dog- 
matic parties.     The  letter  of  Leo  I.  to  Flavian  of 
Constantinople  passed  far  and  wide,  in  the  East, 
for  a  document  of  Satan;  so  that,  where  such  was 
the  case,  nobody  cared  to  hear  aught  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    The  emperors,  however,  had  to  wrestle 


with  a  twofold  problem.  In  the  first  place,  the 
unity  between  East  and  West,  between  Byzantium 
and  Rome,  was  to  be  preserved;  and  this  was  pos- 
sible only  if  they  swerved  not  from  the  line  defined 
at  Chalcedon.  In  the  next  place,  the  factions  in 
the  Blast  which  had  been  stirred  up  and  disaffected 
on  account  of  Chalcedon  must  be  restrained  and 
pacified.  This  problem  was  the  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  dissenting  groups  in  the  E^t  excelled  the 
party  for  Chalcedon  in  the  East  both  in  numerical 
strength  and  in  intellectual  ability;  and  so  the 
course  of  events  sho^-ed  the  two  aims  to  be  incom- 
patible: whoever  chose  Rome  and  the  West  must 
renounce  the  East,  and  vice  versa.  For  the  prog- 
ress of  affairs  under  Zeno  and  Anastasius  see  Mono- 
PHYsiTEs.  Justinian  entered  the  arena  of  eodesi- 
astical  statecraft  shortly  after  his  uncle's  accession 
in  518,  and  put  an  end  to  the  schism  that  had  pre- 
vailed between  Rome  and  Byzantium  since  483. 
The  recognition  of  the  Roman  see  as  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authority  (cf.  NovelUuy  cxxxi.)  re- 
mained the  cornerstone  of  his  poUcy  in  relation  to 
the  West,  although  he  thus  grievously  offended 
those  of  the  East,  and  though  he  felt  himself  en- 
tirely free  to  show  a  despotic  front  toward  the  pope 
(witness  his  behavior  toward  Silverius  and  Vigilius). 
But  the  controversies  in  the  East  were  alone  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  emperor  busy  all  through  his  reign; 
and  he  plainly  paid  much  more  attention  to  them 
than  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  realm.  Yet  his 
policy  bore  marks  of  greatness,  and  strove  with 
large  understanding  to  satisfy  the  religious  instincts 
of  the  devout  in  the  East,  a  signal  proof  of  which 
was  his  attitude  in  the  Theopaschite  controversy 
(see  Theopaschites).  At  the  outset  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  question  turned  on  a  quibble  of 
words.  By  degrees,  however,  he  came  to  under- 
stand that  the  formula  at  issue  was  not  only  ortho- 
dox, but  might  also  be  used  as  a  conciliatory  meas- 
ure toward  the  Monophysites,  and  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  do  this  in  the  religious  conference  with 
the  Severians,  in  533.  Again,  he  reviewed  the  same 
approvingly  in  the  religious  edict  of  Mar.  15,  533 
{Cod.,  I.,  i.  6),  and  congratulated  himself  that  Pope 
John  II.  admitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  imF>erial 
confession  {Cod.,  I.,  i.  8).  The  serious  blunder  that 
he  had  made  at  the  beginning  by  abetting  after 
Justin's  accession  a  severe  persecution  of  the  Mono- 
physite  bishops  and  monks  and  thereby  embittering 
the  population  of  vast  regions  and  provinces,  he  rem- 
edied eventually.  Ilis  constant  aim  now  was  to 
win  the  Monophysites,  yet  not  to  surrender  the 
Chalcodonian  faith.  For  many  at  court,  he  did 
not  go  far  enough:  the  Empress  Theodora  espe- 
cially would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  Monophysites 
favored  unreservedly.  Justinian,  however,  was  re- 
strained in  that  policy  by  the  comphcations  that 
would  have  ensued  with  the  West.  Neither,  for  that 
matter,  could  he  escape  the^e  issues;  for  instance, 
the  Three  Chapter  Controversy  (q.v.;  see  also  Vig- 
ilius). In  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chap- 
ters Justinian  tried  to  satisfy  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  but  succeeded  in  satisfying  neither.  Although 
the  pope  assented  to  the  condemnation,  the  West 
believed  that  the  emperor  was  acting  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon;  and  though  many  dele- 
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gates  were  found  in  the  East  subservient  to  Justin- 
ian»  yet  there  were  many,  especially  the  Monophy- 
sites,  left  unsatisfied.  So  the  emperor's  efforts  were 
wasted  on  an  impossible  task;  the  more  bitter  for 
him  because  during  his  last  years  he  took  greater 
interest  in  theological  matters. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Justinian  also  took  an 
actual,  personal  hand  in  the  theological  manifes- 
toes which  he  put  forth  as  emperor;    although,  in 

view  of  the  author's  exalted  position, 
5.  WritingB.  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain 

whether  the  documents  current  under 
his  name  are  the  direct  product  of  his  pen.  Apart 
from  letters  to  the  Popes  Hormisdas,  John  II., 
Agapetus  I.,  and  Vigilius,  and  sundry  other  composi- 
tions (collected  in  MPL,  Ixiii.,  Ixvi.  and  box.),  the 
foUovving  documents  may  be  noted  (all  to  be  found 
in  A/PG,  bcxxvi.  1,  pp.  945-1152):  (1)  the  edict  on 
Origen's  heterodoxies,  in  543  or  544;  (2)  summons 
to  the  bishops  assembled  at  Constantinople  on  oc- 
casion of  the  council  of  553,  with  reference  to  their 
sitting  in  judgment  on  errors  in  circulation  among 
the  monastic  followers  of  Origen  at  Jerusalem; 
(3)  an  edict  on  the  Three  Chapters,  probably 
framed  in  551;  (4)  an  address  to  the  council  of 
553,  concerning  the  Antiochian  theology;  (5)  a 
document  probably  antedating  550,  addressed  to 
some  unnamed  defenders  (perhaps  Scythians)  of 
the  Three  Chapters;  (6)  writ  of  excommunication 
against  Anthimus,  Severus  and  companions;  (7)  an 
address  to  some  Egyptian  monks,  with  a  refutation 
of  Monophysite  errors;  (8)  fragment  of  a  docu- 
ment, mentioned  in  (7),  to  the  Patriarch  Zoilus  of 
Alexandria.  The  theology  upheld  in  these  wri- 
tings agreed,  in  general,  with  that  of  Leontius  of 
Bysantium  (q.v.);  that  is,  it  aims  at  the  final  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  by  interpreting  the  Chalce- 
donian  symbol  in  terms  of  the  theology  of  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Two  points  are  worth  noting  in  this 
connection.  First,  the  clever  way  in  which  the 
emperor,  or  his  representative,  contrives  to  defend 
the  reputation  and  the  theology  of  Cyril;  secondly, 
his  antagonism  to  Origen:  a  clear  sign  of  the  char- 
acteristic disinclination  of  that  age  for  independent 
thinking;  at  least  among  personages  of  weight  and 
influence.  A  word  or  two  should  be  subjoined  on 
the  subject  of  Aphthartodocetism;  a  doctrine  pro- 
fessed by  the  emperor  toward  the  close  of  his  life. 
Evagrius  reports  {Hist,  eccl,,  iv.  39),  and  other 
sources  confirm  the  point,  that  Justinian  promul- 
gated an  edict  in  which  he  declared  Christ's  body 
to  be  incorruptible  and  not  susceptible  to  natural 
suffering,  and  commande<i  bishops  everywhere  to 
accept  this  doctrine.  The  fall  of  the  Patriarch 
Eutychius  (q.v.)  is  associated  with  this  final  phase 
of  the  imperial  policy.  The  sources  saw  a  lament- 
able decline  from  the  right  faith  in  Justinian's  latter 
conduct.  The  train  of  thought  underlying  Aph- 
thartodocetism, however,  is  not  necessarily  unortho- 
dox (see  Julian  of  H alicarnassus)  ;  because  it 
need  not  be  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  Christ's  nature  with  human  nature. 
Hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  reganl  Justinian's  final 
theological  views  as  those  of  an  old  man,  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  surveying  the  aims  of  his  full-bodied 
activity.  G.  KRt)oBR. 


Bibuoobafht:  Gibbon.  Decline  and  FaU,  ehape.  xl.-xliv.; 
C.  W.  F.  Walch.  HiMtorisderKttMereien,  Tola,  yi-^riil.  Leip. 
sic.  1773-78;  J.  B.  Bury.  HtMt.  of  Uu  Later  Roman  Empire, 
2  vols..  London.  1880;  A.  Knecht,  Die  RelioionepoliHk 
Kaieer  Juetiniane  /..  WQriburg,  1896;  idem.  Syetem 
dee  juetinianierhen  Kirdtenrermiifenerechtee,  Stuttgart, 
1905;  W.  H.  Hutton.  The  Church  of  ike  Sixth  Century, 
London,  1807;  C.  Diehl.  Jtatinien  et  la  culture  byean- 
Hne,  Paria,  1001;  O.  PfannmQUer.  Die  kirchliche  Ge- 
eetMoetmno  Juetiniane,  Berlin.  1002;  W.  Norden.  Dae 
PajMttum  und  Bynana,  ib.  1003;  J.  ParRoire.  L'tgliee 
hyaantine,  6t7-8A7,  PariB.  1005;  W.  G.  Holmes.  The  Age 
</  Juetinian  and  Theodora,  2  vols..  London,  1005-07; 
Hefele.  ConeUienoeechithie,  vol.  ii..  Eng.  traniU.,  vol.  iv.; 
DCB,  iii  538-550  (elaborate  discussion);  Neander.  Chrie- 
Han  Church,  vol.  iiL  iMtssim;  Schaff,  Chrietian  Church, 
iii.  768  aqq.  et  passim;  the  literature  under  the  articles 
referred  to  in  the  text.  Consult  further:  F.  A.  Biener. 
GeediidUe  der  Novellen  Juetiniane,  Berlin.  1824;  J.  Cau- 
vet.  L*Empertur  Juetinien  et  eon  (Buvre  UgietoHve,  Gaen, 
1880. 

JUSTUS:  First  bishop  of  Rochester  and  fourth 
ardibishop  of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  Nov. 
10,  627.  He  was  sent  to  England  with  Mellitus 
(q.v.)  and  others  in  601.  Augustine  (q.v.)  conse- 
crated him  bishop  for  West  Kent  in  604  and  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  built  him  a  church  at  Rochester. 
In  617  during  the  heathen  reaction  under  Eadbald, 
with  Mellitus  he  fled  into  Gaul,  but  was  recalled 
after  a  year  and  restored  to  his  bishopric  (see  Lau- 
rence OF  Canterbury;  Mellitus).  He  succeeded 
Mellitus  as  archbishop  in  624,  consecrated  Romanus 
as  his  successor  at  Rochester,  and  sent  Paulinus 
(q.v.)  to  Northumbria.  He  received  the  palliuip 
from  Boniface  V. 

Biblioobapht:  Bede.  Hiet.  eccl.,  i.  20.  ii.  3.  4,  8.  18;  Had- 
dan  and  Stubbs.  CouneUe,  iiL  72-81;  W.  F.  Hook,  Livee 
</  (he  Archbiehope  of  Canterbury,  i.  09-100.  London.  1860; 
W.  Bright.  Chaptere  of  Early  Enolieh  Church  Hiet,  pae- 
Sim.  Oxford.  1807;   DCB,  iii.  502-503. 

JUVENAL,  ju've-nol:  First  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem; d.  c.  458.  Of  his  life  little  is  known,  and 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  consecration,  and 
death  are  also  uncertain.  The  aim  of  his  life  was  to 
make  Jerusalem  one  of  the  important  sees  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  Council  of  Nicasa  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  accorded  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  special 
rank  and  honor,  though  it  placed  him  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  of  CsBsarea.  Ju- 
venal endeavored  to  realize  the  concession,  and  took 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  by  transcending  his 
authority  in  consecrating  in  the  neighborhood  a 
certain  Peter  bishop  of  a  newly  converted  tribe  of 
Saracens,  and  attaching  him  as  so-called  bishop  "of 
Tarembolae "  (i.e.,  "  of  the  camp ")  to  the  see 
of  Jerusalem,  most  probably  in  425.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  distinct  breach  of  canon  law  by  the  met- 
ropolitan of  CsBsarea.  The  resulting  difficulties 
came  to  a  head  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431. 
The  conditions  of  the  time  favored  Juvenal.  Nes- 
torius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  accused  of 
heresy;  Cyril  of  Alexandria  was  temporarily  im- 
prisoned; John  of  Antioch  held  a  separate  council; 
and  the  see  of  Rome  was  represented  only  by 
legates.  To  Juvenal,  therefore,  in  Cyril's  absence 
fell  the  right  of  precedence  in  signing  the  resolu- 
tions; or,  in  case  Cyril  was  present.  Juvenal's  name 
came  second.  Juvenal  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  most  of  these  conditions.  He  summcmed  John 
of  Antioch  to  proceed  at  once  to  Ephems,  ranked 
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the  see  of  Jerusalem  as  on  a  par  with  that  of  Rome 
and  gave  it  the  title  "  apostolic,"  which  he  denied 
to  Antioch.  These  indications  show  plainly  that 
Juvenal  aspire<i  not  only  after  an  independent  see 
within  the  archbishopric  of  Ctesarpa,  but  after  su- 
periority over,  or  at  least,  equality  with,  that  of 
Antioch.  He  aimed  to  have  the  three  bishoprics 
of  Palestine  attache<l  to  Jerusalem,  and  also,  if  pos- 
sible, those  of  Phenicia  and  Arabia.  The  result 
would  be  to  make  the  holy  city  the  principal  see  in 
the  Orient. 

Several  bishops  who  had  been  ordained  by  Ju- 
venal and  were  present  at  Ephesus,  supported  his 
claims;  this  fact,  and  the  absence  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bishops  from  the  princifuil  sees  were  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  his  ambitions.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria appeared,  however,  at  the  fourth  session  of 
the  council,  anci  at  once  took  charf^  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. He  saw  the  danger  not  only  for  the  see 
of  Antioch  but  for  that  of  Alexandria  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  masterful  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He 
therefore  opposed  every  plan  of  Juvenal.  Neither 
did  the  idea  of  a  new  competitor  for  supremacy  in 
Christendom  please  the  fancy  of  the  legates  of  the 
Roman  see.  It  could  not  be  foreseen  what  compli- 
cations might  arise  in  favor  of  Jerusalem,  [particu- 
larly since  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  city  were  be- 
coming more  frequent  every  year.  But  Juvenal 
had  gained  an  advantage  of  which  he  made  the 
most.  He  ordained  several  new  bishops  in  Pales- 
tine without  having  any  stipulated  right  by  canon 
law.  His  influence  was  growing  constantly,  and 
Maximus  of  Antioch  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
in  451  acknowledged  Juvenal's  claims  to  the  three 
sees  of  Palestine  on  condition  that  the  latter  aban- 
don his  claims  to  the  sees  of  Phenicia  and  Arabia. 
The  council  confirmed  the  agreement. 

Juvenal  had  numerous  difficulties  with  the  mon- 
ophysitic  monks  of  Palestine;  and  even  his  life  was 
threatened.  He  introduced  the  celebration  of 
Christmas  on  Dec.  25,  possibly  to  win  the  favor  of 
Rome.  See  Jerusalem,  Patriarchate  of;  and 
MoNOPHYSiTES,  §  2.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

Biblioorapht:  Sources  are:  The  acta  of  the  councils  of 
EphesuM  and  Chalcedon,  i^iven  m  Hefele,  Concilienge- 
sditrAte,  vol.  ii.  pasnim,  En^.  transL,  vol.  iii.  paflnim;  the 
letters  of  Leo  the  Great.  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser., 
vol.  xii.,  cf.  pp.  66,  82,  86,  07;  Evagrius,  Hiat.  eccl.,  ii., 
in  MPO,  Ixxxvi.  2.  Consult:  M.  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chria- 
tianuM,  iii.  110  sqq.,  164  sqq.,  Paris,  1740;  Vailhe,  in  Revue 
de  Vorieni,  iv  (1899),  44  sqq.;  DCB.  iu.  696  sqq.;  Neander, 
Chrietian  Church,  vol.  ii.  passim. 

JUVENCUS,  ju-ven'cus,  CAIUS  VETTIUS  AQUI- 
LINUS  (or  AQUILIUS):  Spanish  presbyter  and 
religious  poet,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
}o  whom  he  refers  at  the  close  of  his  principal  poem. 
This  is  a  rendering  of  the  Gospels  into  Latin  dac- 
tylic hexameters,  with  a  close  adherence  to  the 
original  text,  and  contains  3,210  lines.  The  pro- 
logue speaks  of  earlier  poets  such  as  Homer  and 
Vergil,  whose  names  are  well-nigh  immortal  though 
their  subjects  were  only  the  deeds  of  men,  and  their 
narratives  fictitious;  places  on  a  much  higher  plane 
the  acts  of  Christ;  and  hopes,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  create  a  work  that  shall  worth- 
ily set  them  forth,  last  beyond  the  conflagration  of 
the  world,  and  save  the  author  himself  from  the 
fire.    The  events  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  narrated 


now  from  one  Evangelist  and  now  from  another, 
in  what  seemed  to  the  author  chronological  order. 
Matthew  is  throughout  his  main  source,  and  Mark 
does  not  seem  to  be  used  at  all.  The  division  into 
four  books  seems  to  have  been  an  afterthought, 
intended  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the 
EvangeUsts.  Juvencus  adheres  closely  to  the 
scriptural  account,  and  is  apparently  withheld  by 
reverence  from  any  attempt  to  enlarge  i^xm  it. 
He  was  evidently  at  home  in  classical  literature, 
and  his  diction  is  full  of  Vergilian  echoes;  the  verse 
is  flowing  and  for  its  period  strikingly  correct.  This 
first  Christian  epic,  although  it  made  no  pretense 
to  be  a  complete  narrative  or  a  scientific  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  and  although  it  does  not  ofiFer  mudi 
help  in  the  way  of  exegesis,  of  the  history  of  dogma, 
or  of  textual  criticism  (it  is  based  on  the  Itala  as  a 
text),  was  yet  highly  regarded  m  the  early  Churdi 
and  continued  to  be  prized  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  being  frequently  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools. 
Its  popularity  is  attested  by  the  large  number  of 
manuscripts  in  which  it  is  preserved.  A  work  by 
Juvencus  on  the  sacraments  mentioned  by  Jerome 
has  been  lost.  Some  of  the  later  manuscripts  give 
under  the  name  of  Juvencus  two  other  poems,  De 
laudibus  Domini  and  Triumphua  Christi,  of  148  and 
108  verses.  The  former  is  probably  older  than 
Juvencus  and  the  work  of  a  rhetorician  from  Augus- 
todunum  (Autun).  The  6,000  verses  on  the  Oki- 
Testament  history  which  Cardinal  Pitra  discovered 
and  attributed  to  Juvencus  are  now  thought  to  have 
been  written  by  a  fifth-century  Gallic  Qsrprian  (not 
the  famous  (Carthaginian  bishop).  The  style  is  dry 
and  jejune,  and  the  poetical  execution  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Juvencus.  Nor  is  it  possible  now  to  at- 
tribute to  him  the  Liber  in  Genesim  (1441  verses) 
which  Mart^ne  published  in  1723  from  a  Codex 
Corbeiensis,  and  which  Galland,  Arevolo,  Gebser, 
Bahr,  Teuffel  and  others  believed  to  be  his. 

(K.  LEIMBACHf.) 
Bibliography:  The  poem  has  often  been  edited  and  printed 
Bince  the  editio  prinoeps  of  Parin,  1440,  is  in  MPL,  xix.; 
ed.  C.  Marold,  Leipfiic,  1886;  and.  ed.  J.  Buemer.  in  CSEL, 
xxiv..  Vienna,  1801.  Consult:  J.  Huemer.  in  Wiener 
Studien,  ii.  81-112.  Vienna.  1880;  A.  R.  Gebser.  Die- 
eertatio  de  .  .  .  Juvenci  vita  et  ecriptie,  Jeiuk  1827;  A. 
Ebert.  AUgemeine  Geechiehte  der  Literatur  dee  Mittelaltere, 
i.  100  eqq..  Leipsic.  1880;  J.  T.  Hatfield,  A  Study  i4 
Juvencue,  Bonn.  1800:  Ceillier,  Auieura  eaerfe,  ilL  11&- 
118;    DCB,  iu.  608-500. 

JUXON,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  (Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Chichester  (57  m.  s.w.  of  London),  bap- 
ti2sed  in  Oct..  1582;  d.'in  London  June  4,  1663. 
He  received  his  education  at  St.  John's  Ck)lle(Ere, 
Oxford;  became  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  1609; 
rector  of  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  1615;  head  of  St. 
John's,  1622,  and  vice-chancellor  1626-27,  and  in 
1626,  dean  of  Worcester;  became  bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  1633;  on  Mar.  6,  1635-36.  he  became  lord 
high  treasurer,  a  difficult  post;  he  attended  Charles 
I.  to  the  scaffold  as  his  most  faithful  servant; 
was  deprived  of  his  see  in  1649;  and  in  1660  was 
recognized  as  the  only  eligible  candidate  for  the 
primacy,  and  was  elected.  He  left  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  strict  honesty,  loyalty  to  CJhurch  and 
king,  and  great  charity  to  the  poor. 

Bibliography:  W.  H.  Marah,  Memoire  cf  ArehbiahopJvxon, 
London,  1800;  DATS.  xzz.  238-237. 
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KAABAy  ka'a-ba:  The  pre-Mohammedan  sano- 
tUAiy  at  Mecca,  adopted  by  the  Mohammedans  aa 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  their  faith.  It  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  Mecca,  the  sacred  dty  of  Islam  (see 
Mohammed,  Mohammbdanibm),  in  a  court  approxi- 
mately 535  feet  by  355  feet  which  forms  an  irregu- 
lar oblong,  the  long  axis  of  which  is  approximately 
n.e.-s.w.,  while  its  sides  are  only  approximately 
parallel.  The  wall  which  bounds  the  enclosure 
does  not  preserve  its  direction  throughout  on  any 
one  of  the  four  sides,  while  on  the  northeastern  and 
southwestern  sides  are  projections  forming  two 
large  halls.  The  wall  is  pierced  by  nineteen  un- 
gated entrances.  On  the  inside  and  next  to  the 
bounding  wall  a  triple  or,  in  some  places,  a  quad- 
ruple, colonnade  a  little  over  twenty  feet  in  height 
limits  the  open  area,  while  each  group  of  four  col- 
umns supports  a  small  dome  as  a  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  colonnade.  The  ground  level  of  the  area 
inside  the  waUs  is  lower  than  that  outside.  The 
Kaaba  itself  is  near  the  center  of  the  enclosiu^,  a 
structure  in  the  form  of  a  trapezium,  no  two  sides 
exactly  parallel,  with  its  long  axis  transverse  to 
that  of  the  court,  the  diagonals  being  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  one  comer  of  the 
building  being  said  by  the  Arabs  to  face  the  North 
Star.  The  structure  is  about  fifty-five  feet  by 
forty-five,  and  between  thirty-five  and  forty  feet 
in  height,  built  of  the  common  gray  stone  of  the 
district,  the  courses  of  which  are  irregular.  Its 
roof  is  nearly  flat,  yet  sufficiently  inclined  to  shed 
the  rainfall  easily.  The  main  structure  rises  from 
a  sloping  base  two  feet  in  height.  It  has  no  win- 
dows and  but  one  door,  placed  on  the  eastern  side 
about  six  feet  from  the  southeast  comer  and  seven 
feet  from  the  ground.  At  the  southeast  comer  is 
the  Black  Stone,  an  irregular  oval  about  seven 
inches  in  diameter,  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed being  joined  by  cement.  It  has  an  uneven 
surface,  though  it  is  worn  smooth  by  the  constant 
kissing  and  rubbing  to  which  it  has  for  ages  been 
subjected  by  the  faithful.  It  is  described  now  as 
being  a  deep  reddish  brown,  but  whether  it  is  ba- 
saltic or  a  meteorite  is  undetermined,  with  proba- 
bilities in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  is  set  in  the  wall 
about  fifty  inches  from  the  pavement,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  of  composite  cement  so  set 
as  to  form  a  boss,  and  this  is  supported  by  a  circle 
of  gold  or  silver  or  gilt.  In  the  northeast  comer 
is  another  stone  of  the  material  common  about 
Mecca,  eighteen  inches  by  two  in  size,  set  horizon- 
tally in  the  wall,  which  receives  a  secondary  ven- 
eration, being  rubbed  by  pilgrims  with  the  right 
hand  but  never  kissed.  A  slight  hollow  in  the 
northeastem  side  in  the  pavement  is  lined  with 
marble  and  is  hallowed  as  the  place  where  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael  mixed  the  material  with  which 
they  built  the  Kaaba.  Tlie  roof  is  sustained  by 
three  cross  beams,  each  supported  in  the  center  by 
a  colunm  covennl  with  decorated  aloe  wood.  In 
the  northern  comer  is  a  small  door  leading  to  a 
•tairease  and  the  roof,  used  only  by  the  attend- 
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ants  for  purposes  of  work.  The  roof  of  the  Kaaba 
is  covered  by  a  robe  or  mantle  which  hangs  over 
the  sides.  This  is  made  at  Cairo  by  a  family  in 
which  the  monopoly  is  hereditary,  and  is  made  of 
coarse  silk  and  cotton.  The  interior  of  the  court 
about  the  Kaaba  has  three  levels:  (1)  a  pavement 
of  marble  inunediately  surrounding  the  Kaaba  in 
an  irregular  oval,  about  which  is  an  oval  of  small 
oolunms    between    which    lamps    are    suspended; 

(2)  a  second  pavement  about  twenty  feet  broad 
and  slightly  higher  than  the  interior  pavement; 

(3)  a  pavement  six  inches  higher  and  about  forty 
feet  in  width,  surrounding  the  two  inner  pavements. 
Between  the  outer  edge  of  this  last  and  the  colon- 
nade the  ground  is  graveled  except  where  the  stone 
walks  lead  to  several  of  the  gates.  There  are  a 
number  of  smaller  structures  at  different  points  of 
the  outer  pavement  which  serve  various  purposes, 
one  of  them  covering  the  sacred  well  2^m  Zem. 
The  lowest  pavement  next  the  Kaaba  is  that  upon 
which  the  sevenfold  circuit  of  the  building  is  miade 
by  the  pilgrims. 

Arabic  legend  asserts  that  the  present  structure 
is  the  tenth  in  historical  order.  Tlie  first  was  built 
by  the  angels  before  the  creation;  the  second  by 
Adam;  the  third  by  Seth,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
deluge;  the  fourth  by  Abraham;  the  fifth  by  the 
Amalikah,  descendants  of  Shem;  the  sixth  by  the 
Beni  Jurham,  about  the  Christian  era;  the  seventh 
by  Kusay  bin-Kilab,  fifth  in  order  of  ascent  among 
Mohammed's  paternal  ancestors;  the  eight  in  Mo- 
hammed's twenty-fifth  (thirty-fifth)  year;  the 
ninth  in  686  a.d.  (64  a.h.)  by  Abdullah  bin-Zubaye, 
nephew  of  Ayesha,  after  the  Black  Stone  had  been 
split  by  fire  or  by  the  weapons  of  an  enemy;  the 
tenth  between  1652  and  1662  a.d.,  after  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  house  by  flood  in  1652.  The 
ceremony  of  drcumambulation  was  performed 
about  all  of  these,  according  to  Arab  tradition. 
That  the  Kaaba  has  a  high  antiquity  is  made  cer- 
tain by  Diodorus  Siculus  who  asserts  that  "  there 
is  in  this  country  (Arabia)  a  temple  greatly  revered 
by  all  the  Arabs."  The  very  univeraality  of  rever- 
ence asserted  here  and  supported  by  Arab  tradition 
guarantees  an  early  origin  for  the  structure. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmorb. 

Bduoobapbt:  The  foregoinc  deMription  of  the  Kmahm  b 
taken  from  a  careful  oompariaon  of  the  aooounte  of  R.  F. 
Burton.  NwrraHv  of  a  Pitorimagt  to  Meeeah  and  MmHnah, 
chape.  xxvi.-xxx.,  and  Appendix.  London.  1879;  A. 
Sprencer,  D<u  Ltben  und  die  Lekre  <<m  MoKammsd,  iL 
340-347.  3  vols..  Beriin,  1861-66;  and  J.  L.  Burckhardt, 
Trav4U  in  Arahia,  pp.  136  sqq.,  London.  1820.  The  hie- 
tory  is  taken  from  W.  Muir,  Lift  <if  Mahomtl,  voL  L.  pp. 
OCX.  aqq..  London.  1861;  and  A.  P.  OaueaiD  de  PereeTsI, 
EMai  9ur  Vkittoin  det  Arabn  avani  Fialamimms,  L  170- 
175.  Parte.  1847. 

KABASILAS,  ka-bd'd-las:  Two  metropolitana 
of  Thessalonica  during  the  fourteenth  century. 
Ifilos,  the  elder,  lived  about  1340  under  John  Gan- 
tacuzenus,  and  belonged  to  the  strict  anti-Roman 
party,  so  that  his  writings  were  first  noticed  among 
the  Protestants  (e.g.,  De  primatu  papae,  ed.  M. 
Flacius  Illyricus,  Frankfort,  1563).    Far  more  baor 
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portiint  w:is  his  nophow  Nikolaos  (d.  1371).  Of  his 
lif(>  tho  only  ilctuils  known  an'  thut  he  wius  orif^i- 
nally  hursjir  at  Constantinople  and  suli'il  with  the 
I'abtcolo;;!.  I>ut  aftfrwani  Ix^canic  a  friond  of  John 
("antactizonus,  who  iiscfi  him  on  political  missions. 
In  thr  Ili'svchasiic  controvorsv  (i^'i*  IlHrtYriiASTs) 
h(^  sided  with  the  monks  of  Athos.  and  was  Liter 
ApIMMntf'il  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  Nikolaos 
is  known  as  a  phibwopher.  hut  mort*  es()ccially  as 
a  tlieolo^rian.  Amont;  his  philosoi)hical  writings 
N|:><>cial  mention  may  Im*  made  of  one  direct<*<I  against 
skeptiei'im  (imI.  Miter  and  Hadermaeher  in  Analccta 
(irnrrtt.  Monri.  isiMJ.)  The  most  important  of  his 
theological  writings  was  his  "  Seven  Books  con- 
cerninjc  the  Lif«»  in  Christ  "  (*h\.  \V.  (Ja^s.  (InMfs- 
wald,  l.Sl*»).  The  line  of  thought  is  hriefly  this. 
True  to  the  devi'lopnient  of  (In^^k  theolojrj',  Ka- 
ha>ilas  n'^anls  the  sutnmum  fftmum  as  exidtation 
ahove  the  sen>ual.  the  introduction  into  life  and 
immortality,  as  jrivi'u  through  Christ.  Man  is  to 
1m»  trau'iplanted  from  the  preM-nt  world  to  the  fu- 
ture. This  transfer  is  made  hy  Christ  hims«'lf. 
The  life  in  Christ  which  transfers  man  to  the  other 
world  is  perfected  through  the  sacraments  and  the 
human  will.  Baptism  means  to  man  the  Ix'gin- 
ning  of  a  new  exist  enw.  Th<'  si'cond  s;icrament, 
that  of  imction,  is  unctimi  of  the  spirit,  and  initi- 
ates man  into  the  true  Christian  calling.  The 
Eucharist  ad<ls  the  third  degn-e  of  |)erfection,  and 
pro< luces  an  inwanl  change,  causing  a  mystic  kin- 
ship with  Christ.  By  the  side  of  this  pliysiological 
mysticism  stanrls  a  non-monastic  .system  of  ethics. 
Kabasilas  teachi's  that  the  will  must  conform  un- 
reserv*c<ily  to  the  sacramental  influenct»s.  Ijx'ing 
thereby  supplie<l  with  a  train  of  i)ious  thoughts. 
Through  joy  and  sadness  it  l^ecomes  purified. 
Finally  the  climax  of  love  i.s  reached,  and  with  it 
perfect  altruism.  Kah.'Lsilas  indulges  in  lofty  ex- 
pr<»ssions  when  he  descrilx*s  the  power  of  love,  de- 
claring that  as  once  it  had  caused  Go<l  to  descend 
to  man,  so  now  it  breaks  tlie  bnn<ls  of  selfish  isola- 
tion an<l  constrains  man  to  live  for  Clixl,  and  not 
for  s«'lf.  This  power  of  love  ris<'s  to  complete  s<'lf- 
renunciation  and  self-forgetfuhiess,  and  this  is  the 
state  of  him  in  whom  sacrament  and  will  work  to- 
gether in  perfect  harmony.  Phi  Lire  Mkyeh. 
Ki«LiO(;K\i'nY:  Tlir  Works  an?  in  MF'(r,  cl.  Corir'nlt: 
Fabricin.--Harles,  liHtliothrra  Grnrca.  x.  20-  ',iO;  Doinotra- 
kupulo.i.  firncrin  orthiKloT'm,  pp.  76  ^'qfI..  S'.i  ki<i,,  L<Mp.-ir, 
1872;  KruinbarlHT,  (lenchichtc,  pp.  109-110.  MS-l.")^); 
W.  Oa.-H,  Die  Mi/stik  dea  Nikolaos  KabasiUu,  Leips<ic,  1800. 

KABIR:     Hindu    religious    leader.     See    India, 
I.,  3,  §  3;   Sikhs,  Sikhihm. 

KADESH.     Sec  Negeb. 

KAEHLER,    ke'ler,   CARL    MARTIN    AUGUST: 

Gennan  Protestant;  b.  at  Neuhausen  (7  m.  n.e.  of 
Konigsberg),  Jan.  6,  1835.  He  studied  law  at 
Konigsb(?rg  ClN'33-54),  and  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg (1851 -.15).  Halle  (1855-58).  and  Tubingen 
(185-S-59);  Ix^came  privat-docent  at  Halle,  1860; 
associate  profes.sor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  1801; 
went  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Halle,  18fi7.  and  has 
l^een  full  professor  of  systematic  theology  and  New- 
Testament  exegesis  in  Halle  since  1879.  His  wri- 
tings include:  AuguM,  Tholuck^  ein  LebensahriFs 
(HaUei    1877);    Julius  MHUer,  der  hallischc  Dog- 


matiker  (1878);  NeuteMafneniliehe  Sckrifien  in 
geruiuer  Wiedergabe  ihres  Gedanketiganget  darge- 
KtelU  (3  vols.,  comprising  Hebrews,  Galatians,  and 
Epliesians.  1880-94);  Die  Wis^enschaft  der  chrid- 
lichen  Lchre  (3  parts,  Erlangen,  1SS3-87);  Der  s»- 
grnannic  hintoriscke  Jemu  und  der  geschichtliche 
(lin'stM  (I89());  Jesus  und  das  AlU  Testameti 
(IxMpsic,  189(>);  Dogmaiische  Streit/ragen  (2  vcAs,, 
(1.S9S);  Wicdergeboren  durch  die  Auferstehung  Jen 
Christi  (1901);  and  Die  SakramerOe  als  Gnadenmil- 
til  (19(«). 

KAEHLER,  LUDWIG  AUGUST:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Sommcrfeld  (44  m.  s.s.e.  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-(>fler) ,  Prussia,  Mar.  6,  1775;  d.  at 
Konigslx^rg  Nov.  7,  1855.  He  attended  the  Royal 
School  at  Mei-ssen.  the  Oymnasium  at  Gorau,  and 
the  rniversity  of  KrLingen.  and,  aft«r  spending 
two  antl  a  half  years  as  private  tutor,  became 
assistant  piistor  at  Kanig,  near  Guben,  in  17dS. 
Here  he  found  leisure  to  write  a  number  of  ro- 
man«»s,  some  of  which  won  even  Goethe's  approval. 
n<'  declined  a  call  to  the  ofHce  of  general  superin- 
tendent  of  Lower  Lusutia.  but  in  1809  entered 
ui)on  the  diaconate  at  Guben.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  called  to  Konigsberg  as  consistorial  counsebr, 
professor  of  theologj',  ami  superintendent  of  the 
L(')lM'nicht  parish.  He  took  an  important  part  in 
tlie  ilirection  of  the  proWncial  Church,  and  after 
Ht>rowski's  death  officiated  four  years  as  acting; 
general  sui»erintendcnt.  In  1841  he  resigned  all 
his  oilices  on  account  of  a  paralytic  stroke.  Ksh- 
h'r  was  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  a  ra- 
tionalistic-idealistic school,  which,  like  that  of 
Schleiermacher,  rejected  both  sui)ematuralism  and 
the  older  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment.  He 
was  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  Jacobi.  His  principal  works  are: 
(rtschirhtc  tvn  Cotthus^  wdhrend  der  Jahre  1813-14 
(Cottbus.  1814);  Siipernnturalismus  und  Rational- 
ism uft  in  ihrem  gcnuinschaftlirhcn  Ursprunge,  ihrcr 
Z'rictmrht  nml  hohcrn  Einhcit  (Leipsic,  1818); 
Philaijathos:  Andeutungcn  iihcr  das  Reich  des  Gukn 
(Konigsberg.  1823);  the  unfinished  ChrisUiche  Sit- 
tcrdchrc  (1st  section  of  part  1,  1833);  and  Wissen- 
srhaftlir/irr  Abrisft  der  chriatlichen  SittcrUehre  (2 
parts,  1835-37).  Hermann  Heking. 

Hihi.I(h:rm>i{y:  S.  A.  Kiihler.  Ludwig  August  Kdhltr^  ... 
M'lfthrilungrn  uhrr  sHn  Lebrn  und  srinc  Schriften^  K6nig!i- 
bcrR,  l.So6  (by  his  w>n). 

KAFTAN,  kaf'tfln,  JULIUS  WILHELM  MAR- 
TIN: (Jerman  Protestant;  b.  at  Loit  (a  village 
near  Apenraile,  35  m.  n.  of  Schleswig),  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Sept.  30,  1848.  He  was  etlucated  at  the 
universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  and  Kiel  from 
1800  to  1871,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Basel,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in  the  same 
subject  in  1881.  Since  1883  he  has  been  professor 
of  apologetics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  at 
Berlin.  He  has  written  Sollen  und  Scin  in  ihrem 
Verhnltnis  zu  einandcr  (Leipsic,  1872^);  Die  Prcdigi 
dm  Kvangeliums  im  modernen  Geistesleben  (Basel, 
1870);  Dan  Evangelium  dcs  Apostels  Pauhis  in  Prr- 
digtcn  der  Gemeinde  dorgelegt  (1879);  Das  Wesen  drr 
christliehen  Religion  (1881);  Das  Ld)en  in  Christq 
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(sermons,  1883) ;    Die  Wakrheit  der  chrisUichen  Re- 
ligion (1888);  and  Dogmatik  (Tttbingen,  1897). 

KAHNIS,  ha'ms,  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST: 

Gcrnian  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Greiz  (49  m. 
8.H.W.  of  Lcipsic)  Dec.  22, 1814;  d.  at  Leipsic  June 
20.  1888.  Despite  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  he 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  after  acting  as  private  tutor  for  several  years 
began  the  study  of  theology  at  Halle.  He  was  at 
first  an  ardent  Hegelian,  but  bccom- 
Earlier  ing  conscious  that  Hegelianism  failed 
Life.  to  recognize  the  value  of  individual 
Professor  efifort,  personality,  and  the  influence 
atBreslau.  of  the  Christian  jfaith,  he  passed  to 
orthodox  Lutheranism.  The  transi- 
tion may  be  date<l  from  the  publication  of  his  Dr, 
Ruge  unci  Hegel:  Ein  Beitrag  zur  WUrdigung  Hegel- 
acker  Temienzen  (Quedlinberg,  1838).  At  the  in- 
vitation of  Hengstenberg,  Kahnis  went  in  1840  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  under  Neander,  Marhein- 
eke,  Twesten,  and  others.  To  Tholuck's  LiUer- 
arischcr  Ameiger fiir  chrisUiche  Theologie  he  contrib- 
uted a  criticism  of  Strauss,  which  appeared  in 
expanded  form  under  the  title  Die  modeme  Wiasen- 
schaft  dcH  Dr.  Strauss  und  der  Glaube  unserer  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1842).  In  1842  he  became  privatniocent 
and  then  spent  two  happy  years  in  close  relation- 
ship with  Neander,  StefTens,  and  the  circle  of  ro- 
manticists who  gathered  about  Ludwig  von  Ger- 
lach.  In  1844  he  was  called  to  Breslau  as  professor 
extraordinary  to  represent  the  orthodox  party  in  a 
rationalistic  faculty,  but  in  his  inaugural  speech 
De  Spiritus  Sancti  persona  he  departed  from  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  Trinitarianism,  ranking  the 
Son  as  subordinate  to  the  Father,  and  assigning  the 
last  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  described 
as  the  impersonal  principle  of  life,  binding  together 
the  other  two.  This  first  venture  of  Kahnis  into 
the  field  of  theology  is  important  for  his  subse- 
quent development.  Hampered  to  a  large  extent 
in  his  academic  work  by  the  lack  of  harmony  be- 
tween himself  and  his  colleagues,  he  devoted  him- 
Helf  to  scientific  investigation  in  theology,  the  first 
results  being  his  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Geiste  (Halle, 
1S47),  which  marked  no  departure  from  the  doc- 
trines enunciated  in  his  earlier  work,  yet  voiced  his 
protest  against  the  liberalism  of  the  times. 

After  the  revolution  of  1848,  in  which  Kahnis 
supported  the  king  and  the  established  order,  he 
came  to  believe  that  the  safest  defense  against  irre- 
ligion    was    in    rigid    orthodoxy,   and 
Professor    gradually  drifted  into  an  attitude  of 
at  Leipsic.   opposition  to  the  Union  (the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  in  Prussia  effected  by  a  royal  decree  in 
1817).     He  strove  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Lutlieran  creed.     Ck>nvinoed  at  last  that  the  Lu- 
theran confession  possessed  neither  a  logical  nor  a 
legal  basis  under  the  Union,  he  joined  the  old  Lu- 
theran party  in  Nov.,   1848,  a  step  by  which  his 
academic  activity  at  Breslau  became  still  more  dif- 
ficult.    In   1850.   therefore,  he  gladly  accepte<l  a 
call  to  Leipsic,  where  he  succeeded  Harless  in  the 
chair  of  dogmatics,  to  which  he  later  united  that 
of  church  history.     In  the  following  year  the  Uni- 


versity of  Erlangen  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.D., 
and  he  acknowledged  this  honor  by  his  Lehre  vom 
Abendmahle  (Leipsic,  1851),  one  of  the  best  formu- 
lations of  the  type  of  Lutheranism  taught  at  Er- 
langen. His  professorial  work  at  Leipsic  was  at- 
tended with  success,  but,  feeling  himself  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  tone  in  the  faculty, 
he  would  have  accepted  a  call  to  Erlangen  in  1856 
had  not  the  authorities  promised  to  fill  the  first 
vacancy  in  the  faculty  by  a  theologian  entirely  in 
agreement  with  his  own  views.  In  the  same  year, 
Luthardt  was  called  from  Marburg,  and  he  and 
Kahnis,  together  with  Delitzsch,  who  came  to  Leip- 
sic from  Erlangen  in  1867,  constituted  a  triumvi- 
rate which  raised  the  university  to  an  unrivaled 
eminence  in  the  realm  of  theology.  In  addition  to 
his  academic  duties,  Kahnis  found  time  for  much 
useful  labor  in  the  field  of  practical  Christianity. 
From  1851  to  1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  missions,  from  1853  to  1857  edited  the  Sdchsische 
Kirchenr  und  Schulblatt,  and  from  1866  to  1875  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Niednersche  Zeitschrift  fur 
hietorische  Theologie,  At  Leipsic  in  1854  he  pub- 
lished Der  innere  Gang  des  deutschen  Protestanli&- 
mus  seit  MiUe  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts  (Eng.  transl. 
by  T.  Meyer,  Internal  History  of  German  Froteslantr 
ism  since  the  Middle  of  Last  Century,  Eklinburgh, 
1856),  expanded  in  the  second  edition  (1860)  so  as 
to  include  the  entire  period  from  the  Reformation. 
These  same  years  witnessed  a  literary  controversy 
with  Nitzsch  over  the  question  of  the  Union  and 
confessional  latitudinarianism,  a  controversy  in 
which  Kahnis  sought  to  demonstrate  the  lack  of 
doctrinal  unity  prevailing  among  the  supporters  of 
the  movement. 

In  1860  Kahnis  became  canon  of  the  cathedral 
at  Meissen  and  in  1864-65  he  was  rector  of  Leipsic 
University.  Before  that  time,  however,  his  relig- 
ious views  had  undergone  the  change  which  found 
expression  in  his  Luthcrische  Dog- 
Later  matik  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1861-68).  The 
Views  and  character  of  the  work  was  foreshad- 
Works.  owed  in  the  second  edition  of  Der  In- 
nere Gang,  which  revealed  an  approxi- 
mation to  rationalism,  the  abandonment  of  his  old 
belief  in  inspiration,  a  readiness  to  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  progress  in  doctrine,  and  an  insistence 
upon  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  fact«  of 
human  nature  and  natural  morality.  The  five  di- 
visions of  the  Dogmatik  deal  with  the  history  of 
Lutheran  dogmatics,  religion,  revelation,  creed, 
and  system.  The  problem  which  Kahnis  set  him- 
self was  the  derivation  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  from  the  basic  principle  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  and  the  proof  of  their  verity  by 
the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  found  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  the  community  of  salva- 
tion between  man  and  God  through  C^ist  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  seeking  his  proof  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  the  common  facts  of  life.  It  was  not  the  sys- 
tem he  advance<i  that  aroused  opposition,  but  the 
liberal  attitude  assumed  by  him  toward  the  higher 
critics  of  the  New  Testament,  his  readiness  to 
adopt  the  most  of  their  theories,  and  his  conse- 
quent modification  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
as  well  as  his  dissent  from  the  dogma  of  the  Church 
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in  respect  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Hengstenberg  was  the  most  prominent  among  those 
who  now  accused  Kahnis  of  apostasy.  In  1864  he 
pubhshed  the  second  volume  of  his  DogmaUk,  where- 
in he  traced  the  history  of  the  development  of  dogma 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  so  as  to 
prove  the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  present  day 
the  logical  result  of  this  twofold  development.  The 
third  volume,  Daa  System,  which  appeared  in  1868, 
was  disappointing,  partly  because  its  contents  re- 
peated the  matter  contained  in  the  first  two  vol- 
umes, and  partly  because  it  contradicted  the  basic 
principle  of  investigation  laid  down  in  the  first  part. 
In  1871  he  published  at  Leipsic  a  condensation  of 
the  historical  portion  of  the  work  under  the  title 
Chriatentum  uiui  LiUhertum,  a  treatise  written  in 
a  masterly  fashion  and  constituting,  together  with 
the  third  edition  of  Der  innere  Gang,  the  best  of  his 
literary  productions.  After  the  completion  of  his 
Doqmaliky  Kahnis  devoted  himself  especially  to  his 
historical  studies,  wherein  his  work  may  be  charac- 
terized as  marked  less  by  the  modem  spirit  of  pain- 
ful research,  than  by  a  strong  sympathy  with  his 
subject  and  an  exceptional  charm  of  style.  To 
this  period  belong  his  DeuUche  Reformation  (Leip- 
sic, 1872)  and  his  Gang  der  Kirche  in  LebenMldem 
(1887).  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  due  both  to 
the  graciousness  of  his  personality  and  his  lofty 
conception  of  his  duties.        (Johannes  Kunze). 

Bibliography:  F.  J.  Winter.  Karl  Fritdrich  Auguat  Kahnu, 
Leipffic.  1896;  C.  Schwars,  Zur  Getchichte  der  neuetitn 
Theologie,  pp.  311-317.  Leipiiic.  1864. 

KAIRES,  ka'i-r^z  (KAIRIS),  THEOPHILnS: 
Modem  Greek  liberal;  b.  on  the  island  of  And  roe 
Oct.  19,  1784;  d.  on  the  island  of  Syra  Jan.  12, 
1853.  After  attending  the  academy  at  Cydonia, 
he  studied  for  eight  years  in  Pisa  and  in  Paris, 
coming  imder  the  influence  of  Count  Frayssinous 
(q.v.)  and  imbibing  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Returning  to  his  fatherland 
in  1810,  he  taught  in  Smyma  and  in  Cydonia. 
After  the  successful  termination  of  the  War  of 
Liberation,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood  and  formed  the  plan 
of  founding  an  orphan  asylum  on  Andros  espe- 
cially for  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war.  He  collected  funds  for  the  project  by  a 
joumey  to  western  Europe  and  in  1835  opened  an 
institution  which  soon  became  the  resort  of  all 
Greeks  who  would  leam  modem  culture  in  their 
native  land.  Then  rumors  were  spread  that  the 
fasts  were  not  observed  on  Andros,  that  the  cus- 
tomary prayers  were  not  offered  in  the  school,  and 
that  scientific  doctrines  were  taught  which  were  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Church.  Writings  were 
disseminated,  treating  of  the  "  Fear  of  God," 
asserting  the  purely  human  character  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  attacking  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  mys- 
teries. The  national  synod  felt  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere and  by  an  official  ordinance  of  July  10, 
1839,  demanded  from  Kal'rcs  a  statement  of  his  be- 
lief. He  attempted  to  evade  the  issue,  claiming 
that  he  was  no  theologian  and  had  not  taught  dog- 
matic theology;  in  philosophy,  however,  he  had 
taught  the  existence  of  God  and  immortality  as 
well  as  a  final  judgment.    When  the  synod  re- 


newed its  demand  he  asked  for  a  few  monthw  more 
time  and  offered  to  close  his  orphan  aq^um  and  go 
wherever  the  authorities  might  require.  The 
synod,  influenced  by  the  narrowly  orthodoK  patri- 
arch Gregory  VI.  (q.v.),  had  him  brought  to  Athena 
and  put  him  on  trial  (>ct.  21,  1833.  He  repeated 
his  former  declarations,  adding  that  he  had  taught 
nothing  contrary  to  duistianity,  refused  to  give  a 
more  detailed  exposition  of  his  faith,  and  offered 
to  leave  the  country.  By  intervention  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  was  sent  for  further  reflection,  first  to 
a  monastery  on  the  island  of  Sciathus,  then  at  his 
own  request  to  a  more  healthful  and  agreeable 
place  of  confinement  in  a  monastery  on  Then. 
Persisting  in  his  course,  in  Oct.,  1841,  he  was 
deposed  and  excommunicated.  He  then  lived 
abroad,  most  of  the  time  in  London,  until  1844, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Ajidroe.  Pro- 
tected by  an  old  school  friend,  the  minister  Koletti, 
he  resumed  his  former  activity  more  boldly  than 
ever.  Koletti  died  in  1847,  however,  and  when 
Kalres  published  (Athens,  1849)  his  most  impor- 
tant book,  VvtiortKii^  the  best  exposition  of  his  re- 
ligious system,  his  opponents  made  formal  charge 
against  him  under  a  section  of  the  criminal  law, 
declaring  that  all  adherents  of  religious  sects  not 
recognized  by  the  government  should  be  treated 
as  members  of  forbidden  societies.    On  Dec.  21, 

1852,  Kalres  was  condenmed  to  two  years  and  one 
month  imprisonment  in  Syra;  two  of  his  friends 
were  sentenced  for  shorter  terms.  The  judgment 
was  set  aside  by  the  Areopagus  on  appeal  Jan.  26, 

1853,  but  in  the  mean  time  Kalres  had  died  in 
prison  at  Syra.  (Philipp  Mbtbb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  C.  A.  Brandis.  MiUeilunQtn  lAer  Orittkeih 
land,  i.  209-304.  iu.  36-38.  Leipnc.  1842;  J.  Wencer.  Ba- 
trOge  sur  KenninU  <<m  gegenwitrtii/en  Oeiikm  und  Zjutomdm 
der  orieehuchen  Kirche,  pp.  11-13.  Berlin,  1839:  A.  D. 
Kyriakos-RauBoh.  OetdiidUe  der  orienlaUaehen  Kirehen, 
pp.  191-194.  Leipsic.  1902;  E.  Curtius.  Bin  LAenabild  in 
Briefen,  ed.  F.  Curtiiu.  pp.  165.  215.  Berlin.  1903:  Fur- 
ther literature  in  Greek  is  given  in  H»uok-HeraQC.  RE, 
xix.  669-670. 

KAISER,  koi'zer  (KAESER),  LEOIIHARD:  (Ger- 
man reformer;  b.  at  Rab  (a  market-town  near 
Sch&rding,  8  m.  s.s.w.  of  Passau)  about  1480;  exe 
cuted  at  SchArding  Aug.  16,  1527.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leipsic,  and  about  1517  became  vicar  of 
Waitzenkirchen,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
gensburg  Edict  of  1524  was  cited  before  the 
consistory  of  Passau  for  preaching  Evangelical  doc- 
trines. After  a  brief  imprisonment,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  congregation,  whereupon, 
in  defiance  of  the  duke's  prohibition  forbidding  his 
subjects  to  attend  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  he 
matriculated  there  June  7,  1525,  and  for  a  year 
and  a  half  enjoyed  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  his 
colleagues.  Despite  {personal  danger,  he  returned 
to  Rab  in  the  early  part  of  1527  on  account  of  his 
father's  mortal  illness,  and  himself  fell  sick.  De- 
nounced by  the  parish  priest  of  Rab,  Kaiser  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Passau  on  Mar.  11, 
1527.  He  refused  to  retract  his  views,  and  his 
trial,  because  of  the  prominence  of  his  family,  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  Luther  sent  him  a  letter 
of  consolation  (LiUhera  Briefwechsd,  ed.  E.  L.  En- 
ders,  vi.  54-55,  Frankfort,  1895),  but  aU  petitions. 
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including  tbo«c  at  the  count  of  Schaumberg,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  even  the  elector  of 
.Saxony,  were  in  vain.  On  July  18,  he  wai  wn- 
ilpmned  to  be  unfrocked  and  exeeut«d  and  the  sen- 
ti-nce  was  carried  out  on  Aug.  10,  when  he  wu 
delivered  to  the  seculaj  arm  and  buroed  at  the 
stake.  (T.  Koldb.) 

Bibuoobapbt:     F,    Rolb,    Bin  narvdixAfr  Murlyrrr  au 
dtm  Innmmi,  HmJIc.  1900;    V.  A.  Winter.  OadiidiU  dir 
iinafli'chen  Lat-rt.  L   237  iiqq..   Munidi, 
I.  in  ZtiUcliritt /Or  aUpoMifu  0«diu3Ui. 
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EALDl,  kal'dl,  GYORGT:  Hungarian  Jesuit;  b, 
at  Tymftu  [60  m.  e.  of  Vienna),  Hungary,  1570; 
d.  at  Presburg  (35  m.  e.  of  Vienna)  Oct.  30,  1634. 
He  held  various  poaitions  in  his  order,  preached  in 
Vienna,  taught  tbeolc^y  at  Olmilti,  and  finally  be- 
came  hcail  of  the  college  at  Presburg.  He  translated 
llie  Bible  into  Hungarian  (Vienna,  1026).  and  pub- 
ti^hedapartof  hia  sermons  (2  vota.,  Presburg,  1631). 
nil  trenslation  of  the  Bible  (see  Bisle  VEiuiONa, 
B.  Lx.,  2)  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
BiluHJBirHT^    A.  uul  A.  da  Buker.  Lu  Sfrivaint  Jt  la 

rompoffnit  dm  Jftut,   S.V..  7  ToJo..   Li^ffv.   1853-01;    KL^ 

vii,  BO,  i>.  770-771, 

KALISCH,  kJl'Ii»h,  (MORITZ)  HARCUS:  Bib- 
lical Kcholar;  b.  of  Jewish  parentage  at  Treplow, 
Pumerania.  PruBsia.  May  16,  1828;  d.  at  Rowsley 
(18  m.  n.n.w.  of  Derby),  Derbyshire,  England.  Aug. 
23,  1S85.  He  studied  classical  and  Semitic  lan- 
guages at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Halle 
(Ph.D..  1848),  and  Talmudic  literature  at  the  rab- 
binical college  in  Berlin.  On  the  subsidence  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  in  which  he  hod 
been  actively  interested,  he  settled  in  London. 
From  1849  till  1853  he  was  secretary  to  the  chief 
rabbi,  N.  H.  Adler,  through  whom  he  obtained  a 
tutorship  in  the  family  of  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  inti- 
mate with  the  Rothschilds  and  their  niunificenoe 
entiled  him  to  devote  himself  to  scholarly  work. 
He  planned  a  HiOoriccl  and  Critical  Commentary 
on  the  out  Tttlament  with  a  New  Trantlation,  and 
published  Exodiu  (London,  1355),  Genant  (1898), 
and  LevOicut  (2  vols.,  1867-72),  which  at  the  time 
of  publicstion  were  the  best  commentoriee  on  the 
respective  books  in  the  English  language  and  ai« 
not  yet  wholly  superseded,  having  especial  value 
as  the  work  of  a  learnetl  Jew.  Ill  health  pr«vented 
the  continuation  of  the  work  and  also  interrupted 
a  projected  series  of  Bible  Studiet  after  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Prophedei  t^  Balaam  (1877)  and  The 
Book  of  Jonah  (1878).  Kalisch  also  published  a 
Hebrew  grammar  (2  parts,  1862-03;  2d  ed.  of  part 
i.,  1875);  a  book  of  poems  in  German  (Leipsic, 
1S681:  Life  and  Writing$  of  Oliver  Ooldgmith  (Lon- 
don. 1860);  and  Path  and  Goal;  a  Ditcuttion  on 
the  ElemenlM  of  Civilixation  and  the  Condiluma  of 
Happinett  (1880). 
Bi>Li<HS.rai':     H.    9.    Uoni*.  SminenI  /inuIiCH  i>/  Ae 

Nintltnlh    Cmum.    pp.    IT&-I73.    Philvlelpbim.    IBBO; 

O.Vfl,  III.  237:    JB.  vii   *20. 

KALKAR,  kol'kar.  CHRISTIAn  ANDREAS 
HERHAKH:  Danish  theologian;  b.  in  Stock- 
holm Nov.  27,  1803;    d.  at  Copenhagen  Feb.  2. 


1886.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  spent  his 
ohildhood  at  Cassel,  Germany,  where  his  father 
hekl  a  high  position  in  the  Jewish  community,  and 
upon  the  latter's  death  went  to  Copenhagen  (1812), 
being  later  admitted  to  the  university  of  that  city. 
From  1819  to  1823  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  law,  but  on  being  baptized  chose  a  theological 
career,  and  was  graduated  in  theology  in  1826.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  adjunct  at  the 
Latin  school  of  Odense,  and  in  1834  became  rector. 
During  his  stay  in  Odense  he  published  a  conunen- 
tary  on  the  Okl  Testament  (1830-38),  a  history  of 
the  Bible  (2  vols.,  1837-1839;  German  transL.Kiel, 
1839),  and  lectures  on  the  apostolic  htetory  (1840). 
In  1842  he  received  a  royal  stipend  enabling  him  to 
travel  through  European  countries  to  collect  mate- 
rial for  a  history  of  Denmark  during  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  on  his  return  was  appointed  minister  at 
Gladsaxe,  near  Copenhagen.  In  1845  he  published 
as  the  result  of  his  travels  "  Documents  relating  to 
the  History  of  Denmark  in  the  Time  of  the  R«foi^ 
mation,"  which  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
a  contemplated  Corput  reformalorum  Danicorum, 
but  he  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  his  task 
by  a  6(«  which  destroyed  his  collected  material.  In 
1847  he  published,  with  other  theologians,  a  now 
Danish  version  of  the  Bible,  with  maps  and  illus- 
trations. During  the  following  years  Kalkar  de- 
voted himself  more  to  the  history  of  missions,  and 
published  numerous  works  on  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  miitsions  in  genersJ  as  well  as  mi»- 
sions  among  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  As  a  his- 
torian in  this  field,  however,  he  displayed  a  lack  of 
critical  and  thorough  investigation,  which  detracts 
from  the  value  of  his  works.  In  1868  he  retired 
from  active  life,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  dayi 
in  Copenhagen,  enga^  in  literary  pursuits. 

(F.  NtSl^ENtO 

KALTEISBH,  kalt-oi'ien.  HEIRRICH:  Domin- 
ican; b.  at  Ehrenbreitatein  (2  m.  e.  of  Cobleni), 
Rhenish  Prussia,  c.  1390;  d.  at  Cobleni  Get.  3, 
1405.  He  early  entered  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Coblens,  and  studied  subsequently  at  Vienna  and 
at  Cologne,  where  he  became  professor  of  theolc^ 
and  also  a  preacher  of  note.  Later  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Haini  as  inquisitor-general  for  Germany. 
Be  attended  the  Council  erf  Basel,  and,  in  1433, 
made  himself  famous  by  a  three  days'  speech 
against  the  demand  of  the  Hussit«s  for  the  free 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  (printed  by  C^onisiiu, 
in  Thaaumt  monumentonim  ercUaiaaiearum  el  hi»- 
loriayrum,  ed,  J.  Basnage.  iv.  628-703,  Antwerp, 
1725).  During  his  residence  at  Basel  he  seems  U> 
have  been  prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  there. 
In  1443  he  was  made  magiUer  som  palatii  by 
Eugeniun  IV.,  and  in  1452  Nicholas  V.  made  him 
titular  archbishop  of  Trondhjem.  In  1463  he  re- 
tired to  the  cloister  of  his  order  at  Cobleni.  Fried- 
rich  Steill  edited  a  few  of  Kalteisen's  writings  in 
Ephtmeridtt  dominiaxno-iaeTet  (Dillingen,  1692), 
but  most  of  his  works  remained  in  manuscript, 
BiauooiiFHT:    J.  Qustil  ■od  J.  Eehud.  Strintant  ardiitig 

pnmlieolprum.  1.  82S.  P*ri^  ITIB:   KU  vU.  W. 

EAM,  kOm,  JOSEPH:  Dutch  mi«io&ary  to  the 
Holuoeaa  or  Spice  Islands;  b.  at  Bois-l»-Duc  (28 
m.  u^.  of  UtrediO  1770;  d.  oo  the  Uood  of  Am- 
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boyna,  Malay  Archipelago,  1833.  He  early  de- 
siied  to  be  a  missionary,  but  yielded  to  his  father's 
wishes  and  became  a  business  man.  At  the  age  of 
forty  he  resigned  his  position  as  court  messenger 
at  Amsterdam,  and  entered  the  missionary  sem- 
inary at  Berkel,  where  his  elder  brother  was  edu- 
cating candidates  for  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Society.  The  Indian  colonies  being  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  whose  sem- 
inary at  Gosport  he  spent  a  year.  In  1813  he  was 
sent  to  the  Moluccas.  The  heathen  population 
there  had  been  forcibly  Romanized  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  like  manner 
transferred  to  the  Reformed  Church  by  the  Dutch 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  Kam  appeared  on  the  scene,  everything  was  in 
a  sad  state  of  decline.  At  rare  intervals  a  preacher 
would  make  a  hasty  visit  to  the  islands  to  baptize 
children  by  throngs,  and  to  solenmize  marriages. 
Kam  took  up  his  abode  on  Amboyna,  where  in 
1817  he  was  appointed  government  preacher.  He 
now  developed  a  wonderful  activity  in  reviving 
the  defunct  Christian  congregations.  The  twenty 
thousand  or  more  baptized  members  were  organ- 
ized under  his  charge,  into  eighty  congregations, 
the  remotest  of  them  being  300  miles  away.  For 
his  journeys  he  had  a  vessel  built,  which  he  him- 
self conunanded  as  captain.  Thanks  to  his  exer- 
tions seventeen  missionaries  were  sent  out  during 
the  years  1819-32,  including  Schwarz  and  Riedel, 
who  became  distinguished  for  their  success  in 
Celebes.  Honored  as  ''  apostle  of  the  Moluccas," 
Kam  labored  on  indefatigably  till  his  end. 

R.  Grundemann. 

Bibuoobapht:  L.  J.  van  Rhijo,  ReU  door  den  indischen 
ArchipO,  pp.  443  sqq.,  Rotterdam,  1851;  £.  F.  Kruljf, 
GetdiiedeniM  van  het  Nederlandtehs  ZendelingoenooUduipt 
Groningen,  1804;  P.  Wurm,  in  Attgemeine  AfiMum«- 
ZeiUchrift,  1807,  pp.  306  sqq. 

KAMMIN,  kOm'min,  BISHOPRIC  OF:  A  bish- 
opric named  from  the  town  of  Kammin  (Cammin) 
in  Pomerania,  near  the  Baltic  (38  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stet- 
tin). Among  the  companions  of  Otto  of  Bamberg 
(q.v.)  in  his  missionary  work  in  Pomerania  was  a 
priest  named  Adalbert,  who,  when  Otto's  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  bishopric  at  Julin,  the  present 
Wollin,  was  carried  out,  became  its  first  bishop. 
At  Adalbert's  request.  Innocent  II.  took  it  in  1140 
under  papal  protection,  and  assigned  to  its  juris- 
diction, besides  the  town  of  Wollin,  ten  other  caa- 
tra.  Nothing  was  said  about  its  inclusion  in  any 
ecclesiastical  province,  though  in  1160  the  imperial 
pope,  Victor  IV.,  placed  it  under  Magdeburg.  A 
little  later  Wollin  was  destroyed  in  the  war  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons,  and  the  see  was  conse- 
quently transferred  to  Kammin  in  1175,  appar- 
ently once  more  as  an  exempt  bishopric.  This 
status  it  managed  to  retain,  except  between  1216 
and  1244,  when  it  was  again  subject  to  Magdeburg. 
Three  attempts  were  made  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  assert  over  it  the  metropolitan  rights  of 
Gnesen,  but  the  Curia  decided  against  them  in 
1371.  The  Reformation  found  the  diocese  in  a 
state  which  facilitated  its  introduction.  Its  spread 
began  from  the  Premonstratensian  monastery  of 


Belbuck,  of  which  Bugenhagen  was  an  inmate. 
The  Dukes  Bogislas  X.  and  George  were  hostile  to  it; 
Bamim,  however,  forwarded  it,  and  after  the  death 
of  the  last  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Erasmus  von 
Manteufel  (1544)  a  Protestant  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  the  estates  of  the  bishopric  and  the 
monasteries  secularized. 
Bibuoobapht  :   K.  F.  W.  Hftaselbach.  J.  G.  L.  Koflegartea 

and  F.  von  Medem,  Codex  diplomoHcue  Pomeraniae,  vol. 

L,  GreifBwald,  1843;    L.  Gieaebrecht.  Wendiadu  Oeaekich- 

ten,  3  vols.,  Berlin.  1843;  Pommereehee  Urkundenhuch^  ed. 

R.  Klemptn  and  R.  PrOmera,  3  vols..  Stettin,  1868-91. 

KAMPHAUSBlf,  kOmp-hau'zen,  ADOLF  HER- 
MANN HEINRICH:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Solingen  (18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Cologne)  Sept.  10,  1829; 
d.  at  Bonn  Aug.  13,  1909.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Bonn  (Ph.D.,  1855),  where  he  was 
privat-docent  for  a  few  months  before  he  went  to 
Heidelberg  as  private  secretary  of  C.  K.  J.  Bunsen. 
Still  in  the  service  of  Bunsen,  he  was  privat^ooent 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  from  1856  to  1859, 
when  he  returned  with  his  employer  to  Bonn;  there 
he  was  associate  professor  of  Old-Testament  exege- 
sis 1863-68,  full  professor  1868-1901.  From  1871 
to  1890  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
vision of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  regarded  Christ  as  the  bodily  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  and  held  that  the  Resurrection  was  an  ob- 
jective or  real  vision.  He  contributed  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Books  of  Kings,  Proverbs,  and  II  Mac- 
cabees to  E.  F.  Kautzsch's  Heilige  Schrift  des  Allen 
TeatamenU  (Freiburg,  1894),  and  wrote  inde- 
pendently among  other  works  Die  Hagiographen 
dee  Alien  Bundea  nach  den  uberlieferten  Grundiezten 
abereetzt  und  mit  erkldrenden  Anmerkungen  vereehen 
(Leipsic,  1868);  Die  Chronologie  der  htbraiechen 
Konige  (Bonn,  1883);  Dae  Buck  Daniel  und  die 
neuere  GeschichU/orackung  (Leipsic,  1892);  Book  of 
Daniel  in  The  Polychrome  Bible  (New  York,  1896); 
and  Daa  VerhdUnia  dea  Menachenopfera  zur  iaraeH" 
tischen  Religion  (Bonn,  1896). 

KANT,  kflnt,  IMMANUEL:  German  philoso- 
pher; b.  at  K6nigsberg,  Prussia,  Apr.  22,  1724;  d. 
there  Feb.  12,  1804.  His  father,  of  Scotch  descent, 
was  a  saddler  in  humble  circumstances,  his  mother 
a  woman  of  great  natural  force  and  fervent  piety. 
His  entire  life  with  exception  of  a  few 
Life  and  years  as  tutor  in  a  country  family  was 
Works,  spent  in  his  birthplace.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Kdnigs- 
berg  and  teaching  for  several  years,  in  1755  he  be- 
came privat-docent,  in  1770  full  professor  at  the 
university.  Here  his  chief  subjects  were  logic, 
metaphysics,  physical  geography,  anthropology, 
moral  philosophy,  and  mathematics;  other  sub- 
jects were  natural  law,  encyclopedia  of  philosophy, 
natural  theology,  pedagogics,  theoretioed  physics, 
mechanics,  and  mineralogy.  His  philosophical 
writings  fall  into  two  groups — the  dogmatic  or 
pre-critical,  influenced  by  Leibnitz  and  Christian 
Wolff,  until  1770;  the  critical,  due  in  part  to 
Hume's  influence  (1770-1804),  wherein  his  prin- 
cipal works  appeared,  combating  both  the  dog- 
matism of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  and  the  empiricism 
of  Hume.  The  writings  of  the  earlier  period  may 
be  passed  over  here,  for  it  is  upon  the  great  sys- 
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tematic  works  of  the  second  period  that  Kant's 
fame  rests.  His  new  point  of  view  is  first  seen  in 
the  Latin  dissertation  De  mundx  senaibUis  cUque 
inteUigibilis  forma  el  prindpiia  (KOnigsberg,  1770); 
but  more  important  for  the  critical  philosophy 
were  the  epoch-making  KrUik  der  reinen  Vemunft 
(Riga.  1783;  revised  ed.,  1787;  best  £ng.  transl. 
by  F.  Max  MUUer,  Critique  of  Pure  ReasoUf  2  vols., 
Londun,  1881,  1  vol.,  1897)  and  the  briefer  and 
more  popular  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  kUnftigen 
Metaphynik  die  als  Wiseenschafi  wird  auftreten 
konnen  (Riga,  1785;  Eng.  transl.,  Prolegomena  to 
Kx'ery  Future  Metaphyeic  which  can  appear  as  a  Sdr 
encef  London,  1819).  These  works  are  concerned 
with  epistemology  and  metaphysics.  Of  fundamen- 
tal importance  for  Kant's  ethics  and  religious  phi- 
losophy are:  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten 
( Riga,  1785) ;  Krilik  der  praktischen  Vemunft  (1788) ; 
Die  Religion  innerhaJb  der  Gremen  der  bloaeen  Ver- 
nunft  (Konigsberg,  1793;  Eng.  transl.,  Theory  of 
Religion,  Edinburgh,  1838);  and  Die  Metaphysik 
der  Sitten  (2  parts,  KOnigsberg,  1797;  Eng.  transl., 
Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  3d  ed.,  with  introduction  by 
H.  Calderwood,  Edinburgh,  1871).  Other  works 
belonging  to  this  period  are:  Metaphysische  Ann 
fangsgriinde  der  Naturwissenschaft  (Riga,  1786);  and 
Kritik  der  UrtheiUkraft  (BerUn  and  Libau,  1790; 
Eng.  transl.,  Kritik  of  Judgment,  London,  1892). 
Kant's  works  were  edited  by  0.  Hartenstein  (10 
voLs.,  Lcipsic,  1838-39;  another  ed.,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  8  vols.,  1867-69),  by  K.  Rosenkranz  and 
F.  W.  Schubert  (12  vols.,  1838-40),  and  by  J.  H. 
von  Kirchmann  (8  vols,  and  supplement,  Berlin, 
1HG8-73).  Other  translations  from  Kant  are:  Pro- 
legomena  and  Metaphysical  Foundations  of  NatureU 
Science,  Translated  .  .  .  with  a  Biography  and  Inr 
traduction,  by  E.  B.  Bax  (London,  1883);  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason,  and  Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics,  Translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (4th  ed.,  1889); 
and  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Ethics  ....  translated  by  T.  K.  Abbott  (1895). 

Kant  characterized  his  metaphysical  standpoint 
as  transcendental  idealism  (see  Idealism).  In  his 
epistemology  he  taught  that  there  are  two  sources 
of  knowledge:  sensation — given  through  the  senses, 
and  thought — intuitions  of  space  and  time  and 
categories  of  the  understanding.    This 

PhikMophy  knowledge  is  restricted  to  phenomena. 

in  Outline.  By  pure  reason  a  priori  we  are,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  affirm  the  reality  of 
a  noumenal  world,  not  as  this  is  in  itself,  but  as  it 
appears  to  us,  and  then  only  as  to  its  form.  A 
basis  is  here  laid  for  the  later  divorce  of  theoretical 
knowledge  and  religioiLs  faith,  as  in  Mansers  Limits 
of  Religious  Thought  (London,  1858),  and  in  the 
thoology  of  AlbriKiht  Ritschl  (q.v.).  Religion  is  the 
recognition  of  one's  duty  as  divine  commands. 
<'omman<ls  are  proved  to  be  divine  through  our 
Hons<*  of  them  as  duties  (natural  religion);  whereas 
those  which  we  know  as  divine  commands  become 
our  duty  (revealcMi  religion).  Religion  is  essen- 
tially belief  in  C]cm1  as  a  good  will  realizing  itself 
in  nature  and  history,  evinced  by  neither  proph- 
ecy nor  miracle,  but  by  the  same  good  will  in  our- 
Mrlves — its  object  to  develop  and  confirm  the  will 
of  good  in  us.    The  sovereign  test  of  the  Bible  is 


our  own  morality.  Sin,  which  presupposes  free 
causality,  is  an  extra-temporal,  volimtary  adop- 
tion by  the  reason  of  an  evil  motive,  but  incapable 
of  further  explication.  Regeneration  takes  place 
through  one's  becoming  aware  of  the  ideal  of  moral 
perfection,  and  forgiveness  through  the  ethical  re- 
production of  the  same  ideal  as  that  which  the 
Church  attributes  to  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  in- 
visible body  of  the  redeemed.  Kant  subjected  the 
traditional  theistic  arguments  to  a  searching  scru- 
tiny, with  the  result  that  these  lost  most  of  their 
cogency.  His  criticism  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: (1)  concerning  the  ontological  argument — 
the  idea  does  not  prove  the  objective  existence  of 
its  content;  (2)  as  to  the  cosmological  argument, 
an  infinite  series  of  finite  causes  is  thinkable,  the 
cause  which  this  argument  postulates  is  not  a  nec- 
essary cause,  and  even  if  the  necessary  cause  were 
thus  reached,  this  would  not  be  the  God  of  theol- 
ogy; (3)  the  teleological  proof — mentioned  with 
respect— rests  on  the  unproved  assertion  of  uni- 
versal adaptation  and  teleology,  and  leads  to  an 
artificer  not  to  a  Creator;  (4)  the  moral  proof, 
drawn  from  conscience  and  feeling  of  responsibil- 
ity, the  universality  and  teleology  of  the  moral 
order,  is  invalid  in  the  light  of  pure  reason,  al- 
though it  holds  good  for  the  practical  reason. 
Kant's  denial  of  the  worth  of  the  theistic  argu- 
ments, to  which  must  be  added  freedom  and  im- 
mortality, means  not  that  these  are  finally  to  be 
rejected,  but,  incapable  of  proof  by  reasoning,  are 
removed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  practical  reason. 
In  the  moral  consciousness  are  given  those  ideas 
of  God,  freedom,  and  inmiortality.  The  reason 
had  not  denied  freedom,  but  conceived  it  as  an 
intelligible,  not  as  an  empirical,  reality;  and  since 
freedom  was  the  absolute  condition  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, the  practical  reason  postulated  im- 
mortality as  the  sphere  within  which  this  moral 
problem  was  to  be  solved,  and  God  as  the  guaran- 
tor both  of  the  moral  order  and  the  ultimate  real- 
ization of  the  good  will.  The  only  good  without 
qualification  lb  a  good  will.  The  categorical  im- 
perative as  addressed  to  the  will  compels  a  teleo- 
logical interpretation  of  reality  and  a  recognition 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  practical  reason.  In  the 
summum  bonum  virtue  and  happiness  must  be 
thought  of  as  combined,  but  virtue  is  supreme  and 
is  alone  worthy  of  happiness.  Owing  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  practical  reason,  man  is  to  act  as 
if  the  postulates  of  the  moral  consciousness  were 
proved.  Kant's  ethical  teaching  is  marked  by 
**  vigor  and  rigor."  Duty  stands  in  no  relation  to 
feeling.  Duty  is  for  dut3r's  sake  alone.  The  moral 
law  admits  of  no  exceptions.  His  categorical  im- 
perative enjoins,  ''  Act  only  on  that  maxim  which 
thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  to  become  a  uni- 
versal law." 

Kant's  philosophy  as  a  whole  may  now  be  char- 
acterized: (1)  We  know  phenomena,  not  things 
in  themselves.     (2)  Objects  are  scientifically  known, 

i.e.,  by  the  reason,  a  priori,  since  they 
Summary,  are    created    by    the    understanding. 

(3)  Our  knowledge  is  objectively  valid 
for  phenomena  or  for  possible  experience,  but  not 
outside    of    these.    (4)  Things-in-themselves    are 
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intelligible  ideal  realities,  belonging  to  the  unity 
of  the  All- Real  Being,  teleologically  related  to  the 
highest  good.  (5)  Philosophy  culminates  not  in 
the  theoretical  but  in  the  practical  reason,  giving 
rise  to  a  rational  working  faith  (cf.  F.  Paulsen,  im^ 
manuel  Kanl,  Eng.  transl.,  pp.  115-116,  New  York, 
1902.  The  philosophy  of  Kant  has  been  profoundly 
influential  in  religioiu  thought.  First,  in  the  fui^ 
ther  working  out  of  the  dualism  involved  in  his 
epistemology  (neo-Kantian  tlieology);  secondly, 
in  the  transcendence  of  that  dualism  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  ultimate  unity  of  thought  and  being 
(idealistic  theology);  thirdly,  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  practical  reason  as  reUited  on  the  one  hand  to 
theological  const  met  ion  and  on  the  other  to  per- 
sonalism  as  the  solution  of  the  conflict  between 
naturalism  and  religion  (cf.  R.  Otto,  Naturalism 
and  Religion  (London,  1900).    Sec  Pantheism,  {  5. 

C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Biblioorapht:  The  literature  upon  Kmnt  in  enonnoun — 
cf.  the  lint  of  workfi  in  J.  M.  lialdwin.  Dictionary  of  Fhi- 
to9ophy  and  P»ycholt)gy^  iii.  1,  pp.  286-320,  New  York, 
1005.  On  the  life  the  bent  tiingle  Ijook  is  F.  Paulxen.  /m- 
manuel  Kant,  aein  Leben  und  seine  Ijehre,  StuttRart,  1K98, 
Edr.  tranNl.,  Immanud  Kant,  Ai«  Life  and  Doctrine,  New 
York,  1002;  L.  E.  Borowitki.  DaraUllung  de%  I..eben»  und 
CKarakter  Kanta,  K6ni|CHberf(,  1804  (revised  by  Kant  him- 
self): H.  Hchiuidt.  Itnmanuel  Kant'%  I^cben,  Halle.  1858;  K. 
Fiiicher,  Kanta  Leben  und  die  Grundlagen  aeiner  I^hre, 
Mannheim,  1800;  J.  H.  W.  Ktuckenberg,  Life  of  Immanuel 
Kant,  London,  1882;  M.  Kronenberg,  Kant,  aein  Ldten 
und  aeine  Lehre,  Munich.  1891. 

On  his  philosophy  consult:  J.  liami,  Philoaophie  de 
Kant,  Pari!«.  1851;  M.  K.  W.  liolton.  Kant  and  Hamilton, 
London.  18<M;  K.  Fischer,  Commentary  on  Kant'a  "  Cri- 
tick  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  ib.  1866;  C.  Duwell.  Kant' a  Re- 
liffionaphiloaophie,  FUrstenwaldc,  1872;  J.  Kaftan,  Die 
relioionaphiloaophiaehe  Anachauung  Kanta.  Basel.  1874; 
F.  Paulsen,  Verauch  einer  Entwirkelunaaoeachichte  der 
kantiacHen  Erkenntniaetheorie,  Leipsic.  1875;  E.  Caird, 
The  Philoaophy  of  Kant  Explained  and  Examined,  Lon- 
don, 1877;  idem.  The  Critical  Philoaophy  of  Emmanuel 
Kant,  2  vols..  GlasROw.  1889;  C.  Rittcr.  Kant  und  Hume, 
Halle,  1878;  J.  (i.  Hchurman.  Kantian  Ethica  and  the 
Ethica  vf  Evolution,  I^ndon,  1881;  J.  H.  UtirlinR.  Text- 
book to  Kant,  ib.  1881;  0.  H.  Morris.  Kant'a  Critique  of 
Pure  Reaaon.  ChicuKo,  1H82;  O.  Thiele,  Die  Phihaophie 
Immanuel  Kanta.  2  voIm.,  lialle,  1882  87;  W.  Wallace. 
Kant,  Oxford.  1882;  J.  McCVjsh.  A  Critiriam  of  the  Crit- 
ical Philoaophy.  New  York,  1884;  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  Kant'a 
Critical  Philoaophy  ft/r  English  Readers,  2  vols.,  Ix>ndon, 
1889;  J.  Royce,  The  Spirit  of  M,^cm  Philoaophy,  Bos- 
ton, 1892;  T.  H.  Green,  Works,  ed.  11.  L.  Nettloship,  ii. 
2-155,  London,  189.'^;  C.  W.  Hodge.  Kantian  Epistemol- 
ogy  and  Theism,  Phila<lelphia.  1894;  V.  Basch,  Essai  .  .  . 
aur  I'esthitique  de  Kant,  Parin,  1896;  A.  Crestton.  La  Mo- 
rale de  Kant,  ib.  1897;  W.  M.  Washington,  The  Formal 
and  Material  Elements  of  Kant's  Ethics,  New  York.  1898; 
T.  Ruyssen,  Kant,  Paris,  19(X);  H.  8.  Chamberlain.  Im- 
manuel Kant,  die  PersOnlichkeit  als  EinfUhrung  in  das 
Werk,  Munich.  1905;  G.  Gerland,  Immanuel  Kant,  seine 
geographischen und  anthropologischen  Arbeiten.  Berlin,  1906; 
J.  Guttmann,  Kanta  GoUeitbegriff  in  srincr  positii'en  Ent- 
wickiung,\b.,  1906;  M.  Apcl,  Kommentar  zu  Kanta  " Pro- 
Ugomena,'*  ib.,  1908;  O.KwaXd.  Kants  kritischer  I dealismus 
als  Grundlage  von  Erkenntnistheorie  undEthik,  ib.,  190S;  J. 
Watflon,  The  Philosophy  of  Kant  Explained,  Glasgow.  1908. 

KAIfTZ,  KASPAR:  Reformer  of  NOrdlingcn; 
b.  at  Ndrdlingen  (38  m.  n.n.w.  of  Augsburg)  in  the 
last  quarter  oif  the  fifteenth  century;  d.  there  Dec. 
6,  1544.  Some  time  before  1501  he  appears  to 
have  entered  the  monastery  of  the  Carmelites  in 
NOrdlingen  and  in  1501  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  In  1502  he  became  bachelor,  1505  master, 
1511  biblicuSf  and  1515  senterUiariua,  He  returned 
to  his  native  city  and  became  prior  of  the  monas- 


tery, but  was  deposed  in  1518,  ahhougb  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  monuteiy.  Whatem 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  his  depositioo,  it  ii 
certain  that  at  a  very  early  time  he  ftdvoeated  the 
ideas  of  the  Reformation.  After  the  churdi  of  the 
Carmelites  had  opened  its  doors  to  the  Gospel, 
there  followed  the  church  of  St.  Geoige,  where  Bil- 
lican  preached  from  Nov.,  1522.  Although  the 
city  council  considered  public  sentiment,  it  wis 
averse  to  all  decisive  measures,  and  when  Kants 
openly  announced  from  the  pulpit  that  he  had 
taken  a  wife,  he  was  expelled  from  the  city  on  June 
28,  1523.  From  one  of  his  sermons,  printed  in 
1524,  he  appears  to  have  been  recalled.  In  1590 
he  applied  in  vain  for  the  position  of  "  Latin  school- 
master "  in  Ndrdllngen.  In  the  list  of  preadiers 
he  appears  as  diaconua  first  in  1535,  but  before  that 
time  he  held  the  position  of  German  schoolmaster. 
On  June  21,  1535,  he  was  placed  as  preacher  at  the 
head  of  the  churches  in  NOrdlingen  in  place  of  the 
wavering  Billican.  The  first  church  order  of  NOrd- 
lingen  of  1538  was  his  work.  He  also  promoted 
catechetical  instruction,  which  had  been  neglected 
by  Billican,  and  succeeded  in  bettering  the  moral 
conditions. 

Kantz  was  the  real  reformer  of  NOrdlingen.  He 
enriched  Evangelical  devotional  literature  by  wri- 
tings which  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
more  famous  men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
deserves  an  honorary  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Evangelical  church  service  because  he  drew  up  and 
put  in  practise  a  German  Evangelical  mass  four 
years  before  Luther's  German  mass,  under  the  title, 
Von  der  Euangelischen  Meaaz.  MU  ChrisUidten 
Gebetten  vor  vnd  nocA  der  empfahung  des  SacramenU 
(1522).  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  arrange  a  Ger- 
man celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
Evangelical  principles  in  close  relation  to  the  Ro- 
man formulary.  Kantz  also  wrote  an  excellent 
book  for  the  sick,  Wie  man  den  krancken  vnnd  Ster- 
benden  menschen  ermanen,  trdsien^  vnnd  GoU  he- 
felhcn  soil,  das  er  txm  diser  Weil,  seligklich  abachaide 
(Augsburg,  1539;  Strasbuig,  1556;  Nuremberg, 
1568,  and  1580;  Tubingen,  1577),  which  was  read 
also  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  published  also 
Die  Flisioria  des  leydes  Jesu  Christi  nach  den  vier 
EuHgelUten.  Vnd  auch  von  der  Juden  Osteriam; 
mit  trostlicher  ausslegung  (Augsburg,  1538;  en- 
larged 1539;  Nuremberg,  1555),  a  book  distin- 
guished by  its  religious  depth,  and  left  a  cate- 
chism (Ndrdlingen,  1542),  besides  composing  some 
hymns.  (C.  Geyer.) 

BiBLioGRAPnY:  C.  Geyer.  Kaapar  Kantz,  in  Bettrdge  tvr 
bayerischen  Kirchengeachichte,  ed.  T.  Kolde.  v.  101-127, 
Erlang:en.  1898;  idem.  Die  Nitrdlinger  evang^ietken  Kir- 
chenordnungen  des  10.  Jahrhunderta,  pp.  1-23,  Munich, 
1896;  J.  D.  Haakh.  in  V.  L.  von  Seckendorf,  HiaL  Lu- 
theranismi,  iii.  183  sqq..  I^ipsic,  1692;  A.  Steichele,  Da» 
Biatum  Augaburg,  iii.  954-955,  1024  pqq.,  Auffsburg,  1872; 
H.  Beck.  Die  Erbauungalitteratur  der  ex>angeliaehen  Kirthe 
Deutachlanda,  i.  108  »Kiq.,  Erlangen.  1883;  idem.  Dm 
religiOae  Volkalittcratur  der  evangeliachen  Kirche  Deutackr 
landa,  p.  40,  Gotha.  1891;  J.  Smend,  Die  evangeliMchen 
deutachen  Mesaen,  passim,  GOttingen,  1896. 

KAPFF,  SIX!  KARL:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Giiglingen  (20  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart),  WQrttem- 
berg,  Oct.  22,  1805;  d.  in  Stuttgart  Sept.  1,  1879. 
From  early  childhood  he  was  religiously  disposed. 
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&nd  at  the  University  of  TQbingen  he  engaged  in 
daily  prayer  with  his  intimate  friend,  Wilhebn 
Hofacker.  After  filling  the  positions  of  vicar  at 
Tuttlingen,  teacher  in  the  Fellenberg  school  at 
Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  repetent  in  TQbingen,  he 
became,  in  1833,  pastor  of  the  colony  of  Pietists  at 
Komthal,  near  Stuttgart.  In  1843  he  was  made 
Dekan  at  MUnsingen,  and  in  1847  at  Herrenberg. 
He  was  transferred  to  Eeutlingen  in  1850,  and  to 
Stuttgart  in  1852,  where,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  was  PrdUU  and  the  greatly  beloved  and  in- 
fluential pastor  of  the  Stiftakirche. 

Kapflf  combined  the  genial  manners,  trustfulness, 
and  sympathetic  warmth  of  the  Swabian  character. 
He  was  a  friend  to  ministers  all  over  WQrttemberg, 
and  attracted  all  classes  who  had  an  interest  in  re- 
ligion. As  a  preacher,  he  did  not  represent  any 
sharply  defined  theological  or  ecclesiastical  tend- 
ency. His  sermons  had  much  of  the  supernatural- 
ism  of  the  old  TQbingen  school,  but  more  warmth 
and  sympathy  than  belonged  to  it.  He  had  an  eye 
to  the  domestic  and  social  wants  of  his  people,  and 
drew  largely  upon  his  every-day  intercourse  with 
them  for  his  subjects.  He  also  took  a  warm  inter- 
est in  the  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  of  WQrttemberg,  and 
in  foreign  missions  as  advanced  by  the  missionary 
institution  in  Basel.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  he  was  the  center  of  the  pious  circles  of  the 
land. 

The  best  known  of  his  publications  are :  Oebetbuch 
(Stuttgart,  1835;  21st  ed.,  1905);  CommunUmbuch 
(1840;  24th ed.,  1901);  Daa  kUine  Comtnunionbuch 
(1841;  36th  ed.,  1905);  Wamung  einea  Jugend- 
freundea  (1841;  20th  ed.,  1902);  AchUig  Predig- 
ten  uber  die  alien  EpisUln  (1851;  6th  ed.,  1879); 
83  Predigien  uber  die  alien  Evangelien  (1862;  6th 
ed.,  1876);  and  Caeualreden  (ed.  C.  Kapff,  1880). 

(Karl  von  BuRxf.) 

Bibuooeapht:   C.  Kapff,  Lebendnld  von  Sixt  Karl  Kapff, 
2  vola..  Stuttgart.  1881  (by  his  son). 

KAPPEL,   PEACE   OF.    See    Zwingli,    Huld- 

REICH. 

KARAITES,  k6'ra-<iit8. 

The  Sect  in  Babylonia  (|  1).    Egypt  and  the  Crimea  (|  4). 
In  Palestine  (|  2).  Constantinople  (|  6). 

Relicious  PhikMophy  (|  3).      Poland  (|  6). 

Doctrine  and  Law  (|  7). 

The  name  of  the  Karaites  (Hebr.  ^ara'tm,  sing. 
Kara)f  a  very  important  Jewish  sect,  may  be  an 
intensive  noun  from  the  verb  kara,  **  to  read,"  sig- 
nifying '*  readers,"  i.e.,  readers  of  the  Bible  par 
excellence.  It  is  better,  however,  to  take  Kara  as 
a  denominative  form  from  mikra  (Aram.  Arera), 
"  Scripture  "  and  to  interpret  it  as  an  ''  adherent 
of  the  Scriptures,"  i.e.,  one  who  follows  strictly  the 
text  of  the  Bible  and  rejects  the  rabbinical  tradi- 
tion of  the  Talmud.  This  explanation  finds  sup- 
port in  the  fact  that  the  Karaites  are  also  called 
Bene  Mikra,  "  sons  (adherents)  of  the  Scripture," 
as  opposed  to  the  Bene  miehnah^  or  ''sons  of  the 
mirthnah  "  or  of  tradition. 

The  founder  of  the  Karaite  sect  was  Anan  ben 
David,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  becoming  either  goon 
(head  of  one  of  the  Babylonian  academies)  orres^ 


gahda  (head  of  the  Babylonian  diaspora),  and  there- 
fore renounced  the  Talmud,  founding  at  Bagdad 
in  761-762  a  new  community  which 
X.  The  rejected  mishnaic  and  talmudic  tra- 
Sect  in  dition.  Like  all  prominent  Karaites, 
Babylonia,  he  wrote  a  Sefer  ha-Mi^wot  (''  Book 
of  Precepts  ")  and  two  other  works, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant;  the 
statement  that  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  is  without  proof.  Anan's  pupil  Mocha 
and  his  son  Moses  (780-^800)  introduced  a  new 
system  of  vowek  and  accents  which  displaced  the 
former  system  and  promoted  the  Masorah,  while 
other  Karaites  applied  the  so-called  hermeneutical 
rules  {middol),  borrowed  from  Mohanmiedan  the- 
ology, to  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  At  a  very 
early  period  the  Karaites  followed  the  philosoph- 
ical tendency  of  Mohanunedanism,  and  about  800 
Judah  Yudghan  attacked  the  rabbinical  doctrine 
of  the  anthropomorphism  of  God.  His  system  was 
elaborated  by  Benjamin  ben  Moses  Nahawendi, 
who  flourished  about  830.  According  to  him,  God 
is  too  exalted  to  reveal  himself  to  man,  and  revela- 
tion was  accordingly  made  by  the  medium  of  an 
angel,  who  not  only  created  the  world  but  also  pei^ 
formed  all  the  acts  of  God  recorded  in  the  Torah. 
Benjamin's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his 
Sefer  dinitn  (**  Book  of  Laws  ")  are  known  only 
from  citations.  With  Benjamin  and  a  few  others 
the  Arabic  period  of  Karaism  came  to  a  close,  and 
the  Karaite  communities  of  Babylonia  and  Persia 
soon  lost  their  importance. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  Messianic  expectations 
which  are  a  marked  characteristic  of  Karaism, 
Palestine  now  became  the  center  of  a  Karaite  prop- 
aganda, which,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
reached  even  to  Greece  and  Spain,  while  the  Kar 
raites  living  in  Jerusalem  took  the 
2.  In  name  of  Shoahanim  or  MaakUxtnt  with 
Palestine,  reference  to  Dan.  xii.  3.  Karaite  con- 
gregations already  existed  in  Egypt, 
and  Constantinople  was  selected  as  a  missionary 
field;  but  the  chief  object  of  attack  was  the  first 
and  last  great  teacher  of  Judaism  to  polemise 
against  them,  Saadia  Gaon  (b.  892;  d.  942),  who 
had  assailed  Hiwi  al-Balkhi  and  Ibn  Sakuyah  in 
his  KiUib  airTamyiz  C  Book  of  Distinction"), 
written  in  926,  and  in  his  Sefer  Emunoi  we-Moi 
("  Book  of  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  Doctrines  of 
Dogma "),  written  seven  years  later.  The  first 
Karaite  who  wrote  against  Saadia  was  Solomon  ben 
Jeroham  (b.  at  Fostat  c.  915-920;  d.  about  960), 
whose  MUhamot  Adanai  ("  Wars  of  the  Lord  ")  is 
still  extant  in  its  main  portions.  He  also  wrote 
conmientaries  on  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, The  Psalms,  and  Lamentations,  as  well  as 
others  which  are  now  lost.  He  denounced  phi- 
losophy and  all  other  sciences,  and  acknowledged 
only  the  study  of  the  Torah,  although  he  respected 
the  Mishnah.  His  partisan,  the  Jerusalem  Kar 
raite  Sahl  ben  Mazliah  also  wrote  against  Saadia  and 
the  latter's  disciple,  Samuel  ben  Jacob.  Solomon 
ben  Jeroham's  successor,  Yafith  ibn  Ali  (Japheth 
ha-Levi)  of  Bassora,  the  greatest  and  most  fruitful 
Karaite  exegete,  was  also  an  opponent  of  Saadia, 
but  he  was  moderate  in  his  polemicB  and  in  his  eom- 
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iiientarien  (|UOte4l  riuiny  paH^a^'d  from  hiK  oppo- 
nent. He  pai<l  .s(M.'ciul  att<'ntiofi  to  Kraminur.  and 
in  lexicof{:raphicul  rf's|M'cts  hi>  roinnu-ntaries.  which 
art*  extant  on  the  enlin*  OM  TeMament.  are  very 
instructive.  Like  Benjamin  N:ih:iwen<ii.  he  n*ferr(Ml 
Isa.  Hii.  Id  the  M«'.s.siah  aii<l  his  sufTerinp>.  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  I{a!>hinical  exe^etes,  who,  on  account 
i>f  I  heir  ho-itility  lo  i'hristianiiy.  n-ferred  the  cha|>- 
ter  to  the  |M'ople  of  l!»rael.  Vafith  livinl  about 
lM.>-](Ni.s.  an<i  wnite  his  conmientaries  in  tlie  hi>t 
((uarter  of  the  tenth  century.  ap|mn>ntly  compos- 
ing! his  Stfrr  hti-M izunt  Ix'fon*  his  commentaries. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  elevent!i  centurv  Hvecl  Ahu 
a  1- Fa  raj  ilarun  of  Jerusalem,  the  author  of  a  gram- 
mat  ieal  work  entitled  M ushUimil  ("  The  Compre- 
lieri>ive  "),  in  which  he  conifiared  H«'hrew  with 
Arabic.  He  aI>o  wrute  an  Arabic  conmientary  on 
the  Hible,  in  which  he  e\plaine<l  all  dithcult  wohIh 
ami  sometime-i  en  tin*  wntenci'-j.  'I'o  the  mi<ldle  of 
tlie  eleventh  wntury  Ih-Ioh^s  Jacob  Immi  KeulM*n, 
the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  composcnl 
chiefly  of  compilations  from  older  authorities. 

With  tlie  first  half  of  the  tenth  c«*ntury  l>opin 
the  first  e|Kx*h  of  Karaite  religious  philo-iophy  which 
wa.s  bji.se«l  upon  the  Arabic  scholastic  theology  c»f 
the  knlnm  (literally  "  wonl ";  cf. 
3.  Relig-  l(njos),  a  system  develope<l  in  the  .sec- 
iou8  Phi-  ond  C(*ntury  of  the  Hejira,  and  in- 
losophy.  tended,  acconling  to  the  statements  of 
the  Arabs  themselves.  t(»  harmonize 
tradition  with  [iliilosophy.  It  then*fon*  afTonled  a 
means  of  defen<iing  religious  doctrines  by  argu- 
ments bascMl  on  reason,  and  was  primarily  directed 
against  the  ti'nets  of  the  hetenklox  sects,  and  s<'C- 
ondarily  against  the  teachings  of  tlie  phiIosoj)hers. 
Thus  Aaron  Iw-n  lOlijah  (s^^e  below,  §  o)  coul<i  con- 
trfLst  the  M uUihdlamnn  ("  teachers  of  the  word  ''). 
with  the  **  phila-^ophers,"  or  the  Aristotelians, 
whereas  the  main  elements  of  the  kaltim  were 
evolved  from  th<'  Peripatetic  philosophy.  The 
MutaitiUnmuti  also  include  the  Mohamme<lan  .-xect 
of  th(r  Mutazilites  ("Separatists,  Dissenters";  s<re 
Moifammkovnism),  who  were  founded  by  Wasil  ibn 
Ata  (b.  0()9/7(K);  d.  7 IS,  710).  a  contemporary 
of  Anan  and  the  founder  of  an  Islamitic  religious 
philosof)hy  which  profe.*vsed  a  rationalistic  formu- 
hition  of  Moliammeilan  dogmas  in  opposition  to 
the  lilxTal  l)elief  of  traditional  orthodoxv.  The 
Karaites  were  cIos<»ly  allied  to  this  .s<«ct,  an<l  their 
teachers  even  called  themselves  Mutakallamun. 

The  first  religious  an<l  philosophical  work  of  Kara- 
ism  was  the  Kitnb  al-Anirnr  (•'  Hook  of  Lights  "), 
writt<»n  by  Jacob  al-Kirkisani  in  937.  and  devoted 
to  a  simimary  of  the  marriage  law  of  the  Kara- 
ites, so  far  its  it  deviate<l  from  the  rabbinical  .sys- 
tem. He  also  wrote  a  commentarv  on  the  Penta- 
teuch,  and  wtis  followed  in  the  eleventh  centurj' 
by  Joseph  lK?n  Abraham  lia-Roeh,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Maimonides  in  his  March  Nebukim  as 
a  rep rcsen tilt  ive  of  the  kalam  and  an  opponent 
of  Hai  (Jaon.  Joseph  was  the  author  of  Kitah  al- 
MvhUiuH,  a  philosophical  work  on  "  the  roots  of 
religion."  Hitherto  the  Karait<;s,  interpreting  Gen. 
ii.  24  to  mean  that  husband  and  wife  form  a  unit, 
had  made  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  mtirry 
among  themselves.    This  theory  was  abolished  by 


Joseph  and  his  pupil  Joeihuji  ben  Judah  (Abu  air 
Faraj  Furkau).  although  an  exaggerated  appliok 
tion  of  the  method  of  analogy  prohibited  marriage 
within  many  degrees  of  affinity  which  were  pe^ 
mi t ted  by  the  rabbinical  Jews.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  Joshua  ben  Judah  wTote 
an  extensive  conmientar>'  on  the  Pentateuch  aod 
a  treati.se  on  the  law  of  marriage.  According  to 
his  [>upil  Ibn  al-Taras.  the  works  of  Joshua  pro- 
moitM]  Karai.^m  in  Spain,  although  they  were  soon 
ciiunieract<Hl  by  rabbinical  Judaism. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Eg>7>t  took  the  place  of 
Jcrusiilem  as  the  center  of  Karaism.  and  this  cen- 
tury also  marks  decay  of  Arabo-Karaite  literature, 
for  its  last  representative  was  the 
4.  Egypt  physician  Daniel,  who  wrote  a  work 
and  the  in  \i\s2  in  imitation  of  the  Hiibot  ha- 
Crimea.  Lrbubot  (**  The  Duties  of  the  Hearts  "). 
compose<l  by  Bahya  of  Saragossa  in 
the  eleventh  centurj'.  while  Eg>-pt  was  also  the 
home  of  the  Hebrew  poet  Moses  Dari.  There  were 
aUo  many  congregations  of  Karaites  in  the  Crimea, 
when*  a  comnnmity  is  said  to  have  existed  in  1279. 
(Vimean  Karaite  literature  was  extremely  scanty, 
and  little  of  it  lias  l>een  presen'ed.  although  it  is 
known  tliat  the  Karaites  of  the  Crimea  applied 
themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  bw. 
Since  they  laid  gr(*at  stn*ss  on  a  sojourn  in  Jerusa- 
lem, which  could  easily  be  reacheil  by  way  of  Con- 
stantinople, strvend  l)ooks  of  travel  were  written 
by  Karaites,  including  Samuel  ha-Kadosh  ben 
liavid  (1011  -4 J).  Mo.ses  ben  Elijah  ha-Levi  (1654- 
K)').^).  and  I^njamin  ben  Elijah  of  Koslov  (1785-S6). 
About  the  micKlle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  there 
were  5(X)  families  in  the  Crimea,  represented  by 
four  communities  at  Kala,  Koslov,  Kafa,  and  Man- 
guf.  In  the  Crimea  the  Karaites  enjoyed  special 
privileg(\s.  as  when,  in  179C.  the  Empress  Catharine 
remitted  half  the  poll-tax  for  every  young  man  and 
also  exempt t^l  them  from  military  service. 

The  Karaite  community  which  existed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  numl)en'd  500  families  in  the  second  half 
of  tlu.'  following  century,  is  important  for  the  his- 
torv  and  literature  of  the  sect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Karaites  lived  in  Constantinople 
5.  Constan- at  the  time  of  Judah  Hadassi  (b.  at 
tinople.  Jeru.s;alem  1075;  d.  at  Constantinople 
1100),  who  Ix'gan  his  Eshkol  tia-Ko/cr 
(also  called  Srfrr  ha-Pclcs)  in  114S.  He  classified 
all  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  ten  commandments 
and  sought  to  oppose  all  hen^sies  known  to  him. 
In  natural  hi.story  he  had  no  sui>erior  among  his 
contemporaries  and  he  gave  an  extended  and  val- 
uable accomit  of  the  progre.-<s  of  philosophy,  a  sub- 
ject which  he  aNo  tn»ate<.l  in  his  Scfvr  Tercn  bi- 
Tvrcn  on  Hebrew  homouMiis.  Karaite  literature 
was  especially  promoted  by  two  scholars  named 
Aaron.  The  first  of  these  was  Aaron  ben  Joseph, 
whose  literary  activity  falls  between  1270  and 
13CK).  He  was  a  physician  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  Pentateuch,  the  earlier  and  later  prophets, 
and  the  Psiilms.  His  most  important  work  was 
his  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  entitled  Mxbhar 
("Choice")  an<l  completed  in  1204.  Aaron  was 
likewise  the  author  of  a  grammatical  and  exeget- 
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ical  hand-book  entitled  KelU  Yofi  ("  Diadem    of 
Beauty  '*)  and  a  book  of  prayers  which  enjoyed 
great   popularity  among  the  European  Karaites. 
The  second  Aaron  was  Aaron  ben  Elijah  of  Nico- 
media    (b.  at  Cairo    1300;    d.  at   Constantinople 
1369).  who  wrote  Ez  ha-Hayyim  ("  Tree  of  Life  "), 
in  which  he  developed  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
new  faith,  showing  how  the  Jew  should  practise 
his    religion   to  gain   eternal   life.     He  sought   to 
blend  the  sjrst^^m  of  the  MuiakaUamun  with  the 
school  of  Maimonides,  and  thus  produced  an  eclectic 
system,  although  at  the  same  time  he  defended  the 
kalam,  which  he  followed  rather  than  the  Aristo- 
telian method.     In  his  Gan  'Eden  ("  Paradise  *') 
he  recapitulated  all  his  predecessors.     This  work, 
which  is  to  the  Karaites  what  the  Maimonidean 
Yad  ha-Hazakah  is  to  the  rabbinical  Jews,  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  belief  in  the  unity  and 
other  attributes  of  God  as  well  as  in  his  government 
of  the  world  forms  the  end  and  aim  of  the  law, 
while  his  Kcter  Torah  ("  Crown  of  the  Law  ")»  a 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  is  intended  as  an 
elucidation    of    his    philosophical    Ez    horHayyim, 
The  latest  bloom  of  Karaite  literature  in  Constan- 
tinople is   represented   by  the  writings  of  Elijah 
Bashyazi  (b.  at  Adrianople  c.  1420;  d.  there  1490), 
the   author   of   the   Aderei   Eliyahu   (''Mantle   of 
Elijah  ''),  a  summary  of  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors.    His  pupil  and  nephew,  Caleb  Afendopolo  (b. 
1465).  completed  the  work  of  his  master,  in  addi- 
tion to  writing  independent  works  on  theology,  as- 
tronomy, and  ino<licine,  while  his  two  kinoi  ("  Lam- 
entations '*)  on  the  expulsion  of  the  people  of  God 
from  8pain,  Russia,  and  Lithuania  (1493)  are  his- 
torically   interesting.     A    contemporary    of   Caleb 
was  Judah  l>en  Elijah  ha-Gibbor,  who  enriched  the 
liturgy  of  the  Karaites,  while  his  son  Elijah  Shusbi 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  calendar.     Moses  Bash3razi,  a 
great-grandson  of  Elijah  Bashyazi,    was  a  distin- 
guished figure  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

While  the  literature  of  the  Karaites  in  the  By- 
zantine countries  was  mainly  doctrinal,  their  Po- 
lish coreligionists,  who  were  the  last  to  produce 
Karaite  literature,  were  obliged  to  write  contro- 
versial books,  owing  to  the  inquiries  of 
6.  Poland.  Christians.  The  first  Karaites  en- 
tered Poland  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  at  the  request  of  the  king,  coming 
from  the  Crimea  to  Lithuania,  where  Grand-duke 
VVitold  took  them  under  his  protection  and  granted 
them  privilejjes  which  were  afterward  (1446)  con- 
firme<l  by  King  Ca.simir  Jiigellon.  The  first  com- 
munities were  at  Lutsk  and  Troki,  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Lithuaniji,  and  in  1581  Stephen 
Bathori  alloweil  the  Karaites  to  settle  also  in  Vol- 
hynia,  PwlLosie,  and  Kiev.  The  first  Karaite  to 
make  an  open  attack  on  Christianity  was  Isaac  ben 
Abraham  Troki  (b.  1533).  who  opposed  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  first  part  of  his  JJizzuk  Emunah  ("  Con- 
firmation of  Faith  ")  on  thegroiuid  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament  can  not  refer  to  the  founder 
of  Christianity,  while  in  the  second  part  he  criticized 
the  contnulictions  in  the  Gospels.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  Mordecai  lx?n  Nisan,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  in  answer  to  four  questions  propounded 
by  Jacob  Trigland,  professor  at  Leyden,  in  Apr., 


1698,  the  first  being  whether  the  Karaites  were  the 
ancient  Sadduoees  or  originated  with  Anan.  Though 
full  of  anachronisms  this  treatise  (entitled  Dod  Mar- 
dechax)  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  importance, 
since  it  was  long  the  chief  source  for  the  history  of 
Karaism.  For  the  king  of  Sweden  Mordecai  wrote 
his  Ldmsh  Mcdkut  on  the  differences  between  the 
Karaites  and  the  Rabbanites,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  a  book  of  graomiatical  rules  (Kelalim). 
Equally  noteworthy  was  Solomon  ben  Aaron  Troki, 
the  author  of  Appiryon  (c.  1700),  containing  an 
account  of  the  distinctive  features  and  the  origin 
of  Karaism,  together  with  an  outline  of  its  cere- 
monies, written  for  the  information  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Swedish  government.  The  second  part 
of  another  work  of  the  same  name  contains  refu- 
tations of  Christianity.  In  1756  Simhah  Isaac 
Lutski,  one  of  the  most  revered  and  learned  of  the 
Karaites,  wrote  his  Orah  Zaddikim,  containing  a 
list  of  the  most  celebrated  Karaites  and  their  works. 

Karaite  literature  ends  with  Abraham  Firko- 
vich  of  Lutsk  (d.  at  Chufut-Kale,  1874),  whose  val- 
uable services  to  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  overshadowed  by  the  systematic  fabifi- 
cations  of  manuscripts  and  epitaphs  by  which  he 
sought  to  prove  that  the  Karaites  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Israelites  who  had  been  led  into 
the  Assyrian  captivity  and  who  had  settled  in  the 
Crimea  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses.  Since  1830 
the  Crimean  Karaites  have  had  a  printing-estab- 
lishment at  Eupatoria,  where  editions  of  their 
most  important  manuscripts  have  been  published. 
Karaite  communities  are  found  not  only  in  the 
Crimea  but  also  in  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  throughout  Egypt,  Galicia,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  southern  Russia.  In  1871  the  Kar- 
aites numbered  about  6,000,  but  this  number  has 
decreased  to  some  5,500,  the  majority  of  whom  live 
in  Russia. 

The  Karaites  recognise  as  binding  precepts  for 
religious  and  moral  conduct  only  those  which  can 
be  deduced  from  the  Bible  by  means  of  an  accu- 
rate exposition  of  the  literal  sense  according  to 
usage  and  context.  From  this  main  doctrine, 
which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Protestant- 
ism, other  principles  are  inferred  as  necessary 
corollaries.  They  acknowledge  no  tra- 
7.  Doctrine  ditional  exposition  of  passages  of  the 

and  Law.  Bible,  but  every  experienced  teacher 
is  permitted  to  correct  or  change  for- 
mer interpretations  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  provided  his  views  arc  justi- 
fied by  the  text;  and  such  rabbinical  laws  as  are 
recognized  by  the  Karaites  are  regarded  as  valid 
solely  because  they  are  based  on  the  Bible,  this 
category  including  injunctions  concerning  slaugh- 
tering, fixing  of  the  new  moon,  circumcision,  and 
marriage.  The  introduction  of  new  laws  and  the 
recognition  of  those  which  are  non-Biblical  are  for- 
bidden, and  the  Karaites,  therefore,  do  not  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  Lights  (Hanukkah).  This  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  based  upon 
textual  hermeneutics,  has  also  exerted  an  influence 
upon  individual  rules  and  regulations.  Important 
divergencies  exist  between  the  Karaites  and  the  rab- 
binical Jews  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  pbylao- 
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tcrifts,  (see  Tephix«lin)  and  the  calontlars.  while  less 
essential  differenoes  conofrn  the  oc>lebration  of  the 
feasts,  especially  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  fasts 
and  reli^oiis  exercises.  The  earliest  Karaite 
teachers  formed  the  liturgy  by  omitting  all  rab- 
binical additions,  so  that  religious  customs  have 
been  exempt  from  cliango  or  discuH-sion.  The  rigor 
with  which  the  Kaniites  olxserve  all  their  ciLstonis 
has  had  a  deep  influence  on  thtMr  lives.  They  are 
not  content  with  n'ligioiLs  worship  on  festivals  and 
on  seini-festivaLs  like  Purini.  but  n*frain  from  wdrk 
even  on  the  intemKHlijite  days,  while  on  fast-days 
they  abstain  from  all  commercial  pursuits.  The 
laws  of  ritujil  purity  are  alsoextn>mely  exaggenite«l, 
and  their  strictness  in  the  observanci^  of  k'gul  obli- 
gations extends  to  the  moral  duties.  They  attend 
to  their  avocations  in  quiet  simplicity,  and  generally 
wear  dark  clothing  in  their  aversion  for  everything 
which  pleases  the  sight. 

The  main  principles  of  the  religious  system  were 
fixcHi  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hadassi.  and  were 
formulated  in  ten  articles  by  Klijah  Bashyazi  and 
his  pupil  Caleb  Afendoi)olo.  as  follows:  (1)  The 
universe  w:is  created  (made  out  of  nothing);  (2) 
there  la  a  ('n*ator.  who  wjis  neither  created  by  any 
other  power  nor  self-creatinl;  (3)  he  has  no  form, 
is  one  in  every  respect,  and  is  like  none  of  his  crea- 
tions: ( 4)  Gwl  sent  Mos(>s,  our  teacher;  (.5)  through 
him  (iod  reveale<l  the  Tonih.  which  contains  the 
absolute  truth;  (<>)  every  Jew  is  bound  to  read  the 
Torah  in  the  original;  (7)  C.io<l  also  n*veale<l  him- 
self to  the  other  prophets;  (S)  (Un\  will  raise  the 
dea<l  on  the  Day  of  Judgment;  (9)  (lo*!  will  recom- 
pense every  one  acconling  to  his  dee<ls;  (10)  (ickI 
will  deliver  Israel  from  their  afniction  and  send  to 
them  the  son  of  David.  On  the  whole  it  may  Ikj 
said  thiit  the  Karaites  agn*e  with  the  nibbinical 
Jews  in  fundamental  doctrines,  but  differ  from 
their  opponents  in  carrj'ing  th<'m  out. 

(VkTOR  RYSSELf.) 
UiHLKXiKApnv:  A  minute*,  critical  ami  oxt«Mi-ive  nuiilc  to 
literature  concerniiiK  the  Karaiton,  inclufliiiK  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  leaders,  in  given  in  Hauck-Herzoc  RK. 
X.  54-<yO.  cf.  881  8K2.  (\)nnult  alf<ii:  S.  rint«ker.  Lilcute 
Ifodhmoniot,  Vienna.  IHtiO  <in  Ilj'brew.  i)n  Karaite  his- 
tory and  literatun*);  A.  Neiihauer.  in  JA,  IStio.  i.  Mi 
642;  idem,  Aum  der  Prteri^mrgtr  Hihlwthn'k;  liritratje  utui 
Dokumente  zur  GearhicHte  dm  Kararrthum*.  I-t-ipnic.  ISlii); 
G.  KarpelcM.  (ifchichte  der  judi*rhrn  Littrratur,  pp.  404  - 
412  et  paHsim,  iVerlin.  ISSti;  Thr  Auti-Karaite  Writings 
of  Saadiah  Gaon,  In  JQIi.  x  llS«S).  2:W-27«;  A  Cummen- 
tary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  by  Jrphet  ben  AH  the  Karaite, 
ed.  in  Arabic  with  transl.  by  I).  S.  Margolinuth,  in  Anec- 
dota  Oxonienaa,  3d  Her.,  i.,  part  3,  Oxford,  ISSU. 

On  the  history  consult:  J.  M.  Jost,  Getchichte  des  Ju- 
deniumn  und  nviner  Sekten,  3  vols.,  I^eipsic,  lSo7-o9;  J. 
Filrst.  Genchirhte  den  Karnertumn,  3  vols.,  ib.  18(52-69 
(to  be  used  witli  caution^;  A.  Oottlober,  Bikkirret  letoledot 
Karaim,  Vilna,  IHt'tTt;  J.  (iurland,  Ginse  Yierael,  St. 
PetersburK.  1805-(W;  W.  H.  Kule.  //wf.  of  the  Karaite 
Jew$,  London,  1870;  A.  Harkavy,  Denkmiiler  aua  der 
Krim,  St.  PetersburK,  187(5;  M.  Steinschncider,  Polemiache 
Literatur,  Leipsic,  1877;  idem,  Arabiache  Literatur  der 
Juden,  Frankfort,  1902;  H.  (ir&ta,  Geachichte  der  Jtiden, 
especially  v.  1(V3  2(M,  Leipsic,  189.'>,  Kng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1892;  A^semitic  Studiea  in  the  Memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
Kohut,  pp.  435-4r>(i,  Berlin,  1897;  David  ben  .Sa'del,  Ibn 
al-Hiti'»  Aralfic  Chronicle  of  Karaite  Doctora,  tranal.  by 
G.  Afargoliouth,  London,  1897:  Kntch  and  Gruber,  En- 
cyclopddie,  section  II.,  vol;*,  xxvii.,  xxxiii.;  JE,  vii.  438-447. 


KARENS.    See  Burma. 


KARG,   GEORG   (GEORGIUS   PARSmOHIUS): 

German  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Heroldingen 
(near  Ilarburg,  31  m.  n.e.  of  Augsbui^)  1512;  d. 
at  Ansbach  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Nurembei^)  Nov.  29, 
l'}7ti.  He  was  educated  at  Wittenber;^,  and  then 
(K^gan  to  preach,  though  unauthorized  by  the  uni- 
versity to  do  so.  He  promulgated  heretical  doc- 
trines, however,  and  in  1537  was  imprisoned  in  the 
CjiNtle  of  Wittenberg.  He  soon  regained  the  cod- 
fulenct*  of  Luther  and  Jonas,  and  the  former,  at  xht 
re<{iiest  of  Tount  Louis  of  Oettingen,  ordained  Kiif 
minister  at  Oettingen,  where  he  worked  zealously 
for  the  Reformation  until  forced  to  flee  in  1517. 
He  found  a  welcome  in  the  district  of  Ansbach  and 
was  appointed  pastor  in  Schwabach.  In  1552  he 
received  a  call  to  Ansbach,  and  was  soon  madew- 
IMTintendent  for  the  entire  district.  There  he  grad- 
ually allowed  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcli  to  fall  into  abeyance,  and  against  the  wishei 
of  the  government  sought  to  abolish  all  usages  of 
the  Anrtuarium,  a  sort  of  modified  interim  which 
hail  Ix'en  intnxluced  in  an  attempt  to  comply  with 
t  he  imiM'rial  demand.  At  the  request  of  the  prince, 
Karg  took  part  in  1551  in  the  conferences  of  the 
WittenU'rg  theologians  on  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  also  attended  the  ses.sions  of  the  conferences 
at  Frankfort  and  Worms.  His  heretical  tend- 
encies had  not  entirely  disappeared,  however,  and 
in  1557  he  was  involved  in  a  discussion  on  the 
Kucharist.  and  later  caused  a  oonimotion  by  his 
teaching  concerning  justification  by  faith,  declaring 
that  the  law  ex:vcted  either  punishment  or  obedi- 
ence, but  not  l>oth,  and  that  Christ  had  suffered 
p:issively  for  man,  but  had  rendered  obedience  for 
himself.  His  active  obedience,  accordingly,  was 
not  [)art  of  his  vicarious  task,  nor  was  his  right- 
eoiLsness  imputed  to  man  in  the  Scriptures,  Luther's 
interpretation  of  Phil.  iii.  9  being  incorrect.  The 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  due  to  the 
death  of  Christ,  not  to  his  righteousness,  and  be 
Iia<l  confirmed  the  law,  not  abrogated  it.  The 
enunciation  of  these  views  resulted  in  a  contro- 
versy, and  Karg  was  suspended  from  office  and 
obliged  to  make  a  solemn  retraction  before  he  was 
n'instated  by  .Jakob  -\ndreii  (q.v.)  on  Oct.  31, 1570. 
Tlie  mast  important  of  his  numerous  writings  was 
his  Katechismiui^  wliich  was  first  printed  in  1554 
and  was  still  used  in  Ansbach  in  the  early  part  of 
the*  nineteenth  century.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Hiiti.io<:itAPiiY:  P.  F.  Karror.  in  Zeitachrift  fur  lutheriaeka 
TheoU^uie  und  Kirrhe.  1853.  pp.  061  nqq.;  G.  Frank,  Ge- 
achichte der  prittentantiachen  Theoliigie,  i.  158  sqq.,  Leipsie, 
1S(>'2,  of.  J.  J.  I.  DiillinKer,  Die  Reformation^  iii.  564  sqq., 
K<>K('n>bure.  is  10. 

KARTANOS,  kQr'ta-nes.  JOAIINIKIOS:  Greek 
theologian  of  the  sixteenth  century;  b.  in  Corfu  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
f(»enth  ci'utury;  pUice  and  date  of  death  unknown. 
He  was  originally  a  monk  and  protos\iioellus  at 
Corfu,  and  in  the  first  third  of  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  sent  to  Venice,  where  he  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  Arsenios  Apostolis  and  was  imprisoned. 
He  was  later  n*leased  and  returned  to  Greece,  but 
no  further  details  of  his  life  are  kno^^n.  Kartanos 
was  one  of  the  first  to  revive  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  tcacliings  of  the  Church  among  the 
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eommon  people  by  writing  in  Romaic,  since  they 
were  no  longer  familiar  with  classic  Greek.  His 
chief  work  was  his  "  Flower/'  written  during  his 
imprisonment  and  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1536.  It  enjoyed  inmiense  popularity,  but  the  ad- 
mixture of  apocryphal  elements  roused  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Orthodox  Greek  party.  His  heresies 
were  successfully  assailed  and  the  movement  which 
he  had  inaugurated  was  stopped.  The  ethical 
treatises  of  Kartanoe  were  incorporated  in  the 
Thetaurus  of  Damasoenus  the  Studite  and  thus 
gained  a  certain  degree  of  currency  in  the  Greek 
CThurch.  (Phiupp  Meter.) 

Biblio<;raphy:  E.  Legrand,  Bihliographie  HeUSniqtie,  i.  226, 
PariH.  1885;  P.  Meyer,  in  TSK,  1898.  pp.  315  sqq.;  idem. 
ZHe  tKeologiscKe  LiUeratur  der  griediiMchen  Kirche  im  16, 
Jakrhunderte,  pp.  120  sqq..  Leipsic,  1809. 

KASSHITES.    See  Babylonia,  VI.,  5. 

KASSIA    (KASIA):    Bysantine   poetess   of   the 

ninth    century.     Krumbacher    (ut    inf.)    suggests 

that  the  form  "  Icasia  ''  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  F<dl, 

V.  199)  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  i  Kaoia,    She 

lived  at  Constantinople  under  the  Emperors  The- 

ophilus  (829-842)  and  Michael  III.  (842-867)  in 

a  cloister  of  her  own  founding.     Both  ecclesiastical 

and  secular  poems  are  extant  under  her  name;  but, 

excepting  such  as  were  adopted  in  liturgical  books, 

they  occur  rarely  in  manuscript.     Her  three  best 

kno^ii  sacred  hynms  are  the  "  Idiomela  "  on  the 

birth  of  Christ,  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 

on  Ash  Wednesday.    The  last-named  is  identical 

with  the  song  Eva  tin  pomin.    W.  Christ  and  N. 

Paranikas  edited  the  three  songs  in  their  Antholoffia 

Graca   (pp.    10-104,    Leipsic,    1871).    Four  short 

poems  were  published  by  Fapadopulos-Kerameua 

(Byzantinische  ZeUschrift,  x.  60-61,  1901),  and  an 

acrostic  dirge  and  some  epigrams  were  issued  by 

Krumbacher  (ut  inf.).  G.  KrOger. 

Bibuooraphy:  K.  Krumbacher.  /Como,  Munich,  1897; 
idem.  Geachiehte,  pp.  715-716;  P.  Maas,  in  BywantiniMehs 
ZeiUchrift,  x  (1001).  64-50;  S.  Petrides.  in  Rmnte  dt 
Vorieni  ehrftien,  vii  (1002).  218-244. 

KATERKAMP,  ka'ter-kamp,  JOHANll  THEO- 
DOR  HERMANN:  German  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Ochtrup  (25  m.  n.w.  of  MUnster),  Westphalia, 
Jan.  17,  1764;  d.  at  MOnster  June  9,  1834.  He 
studied  in  Miinster,  was  ordained  priest  in  1787, 
and  for  ten  years  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Baron 
Droste-Vischering,  spending  a  part  of  this  time 
traveling  with  his  wards  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
From  1797  till  1806  he  resided  in  the  home  of  Prin- 
oeHs  Amalie  Galitzin.  In  1809  he  became  profes- 
sor of  church  history  at  MUnster,  and  in  1831  was 
appointed  clean  of  the  cathedral  at  MUnster.  His 
principal  work  is  his  church  history  to  the  year 
1153  (6  vols..  MUnster.  1819-34).  He  also  pub- 
lished Denkwiirfiigkeiten  axis  dem  Leben  der  FUrstin 
Amalia  x>on  GaUitzin  (1828). 

Bibuooraphy:  Trauerrtde,  by  H.  Drockmann,  MQn8t«r, 
18.'M:  K.  RaMonann,  Naehrichien  von  dem  Leben  und  den 
Srhriften  M antler lAndiacher  SchrifteUUer,  ib.  1866;  KL, 
vii.  :«,3  335. 

KATTENBUSCH,  kat'ten-bOsh,  FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM  FERDINAND:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Kettwig  (7  m.  s.s.w.  of  E^ssen)  Oct.  3,  1851. 
He  studied  in  Bonn.  Berlin.  Halle  (1869-73),  and 


Gottingen  (lie.  theol.,  1875);  became  privatnlocent 
in  Gottingen,  1876;  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy at  Giessen  1878,  at  Gottingen  1904,  and  at 
Halle  1906.  He  was  created  a  privy  ecclesiastical 
councilor  in  1897  and  since  1903  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Norwegian  VidenakabsaeUkabet.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  follower  of  Albrecht  Hitachi,  and  has 
written  among  other  works:  Lehrbuch  der  vergleick" 
enden  Confeaewnakunde,  t.  (Freiburg,  1892);  Daa 
apoaioliache  Symbolf  aeine  Entaiehung,  aein  ge- 
achichtlichcr  Sinn  und  aeine  uraprHnglidie  SieUung 
im  KuUua  und  in  der  Theologie  der  Kirche  (2  vok., 
Leipsic,  1894-1900);  and  Daa  aittiiche  Redd  dea 
Kriegea  (Giessen,  1906). 

KAULEN,  kau^en,  FRANZ  PHILIPP:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  DOsseklorf  Mar.  20,  1827; 
d.  at  Bonn  July  11,  1907.  He  studied  in  Bonn 
(1846-49)  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  Cologne 
(1849),  and  was  chaplain  at  Duisburg  (1850-52)  and 
Dottendorf  (1852-53),  rector  and  prison  chaplain 
at  PUtzchen,  near  Bonn  (1853-59),  lecturer  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Bonn  (1859-63),  and  privat- 
docent  in  the  University  of  Bonn  (1863-80).  In 
1880  he  became  associate  professor  of  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  Bonn,  and  full  professor  in  1882. 
After  1892  he  was  a  domestic  prelate  to  the  pope. 
He  edited  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  editions  of  C.  H. 
Vosen's  Rudimenta  linguae  hebraicae  (Freiburg,  1872- 
1899);  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  editions  of  the 
same  author's  Kune  Einleitung  turn  Erlemen  der 
htbr&iachen  Sprache  (1874-1900);  the  second  edition 
of  the  KL  (12  vok.,  1882-1903);  and  the  second 
and  third  editions  of  K.  Biartin's  translation  of  the 
*'  Antiquities  "  of  Josephus  (Ck>logne,  1883-92).  As 
independent  works  he  wrote:  Lt&er  Jonae  prophetae 
(Biainz,  1862);  Legende  von  dem  aeligen  Hermann 
Joaeph  (1862);  OeachiehUderVulgaia(lSm);  Handr 
buck  zur  Vulgaia  (1870);  Einleitung  in  die  heilige 
Schrift  Alien  und  Neuen  TeaiamenU  (2  parts,  1876- 
1881);  Aaayrien  und  Babyhnien  naeh  den  neueaien 
Enideckungen  (Cologne,  1877);  Kune  EinleOung  in 
die  heilige  Sckr^t  dea  AUen  und  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta 
(Freiburg,  1897);  and  Der  bibliaeke  StkGpfung^be- 
richl  erklM  (1902). 

KAUTZ,  kauts  (CUCIUS),  JAKOB:  Anabap- 
tist; b.  at  Grossbockenheim  (8  m.  s.w.  of  Worms), 
Bavaria,  c.  1500;  d.  after  1532.  In  1524  he  was 
preacher  in  Worms,  where  the  reformatory  move- 
ment took  on  a  radical  character,  and  Anabaptism 
found  a  favorable  soil.  The  resentment  of  the  dti- 
lens,  caused  by  their  long  and  violent  struggles 
with  the  bishop,  found  expression  at  the  begiiming 
of  the  Reformation  in  violent  attacks  upon  the 
Church  and  the  clergy.  The  same  tendendee 
showed  themselves  in  the  participation  of  the  city 
in  the  Peasants'  War.  By  the  intervention  oi 
Count  Palatine  Ludwig,  the  bishop  and  the  clergy 
were  reinstated  in  their  rights,  but  Evangelical 
preaching  was  continued.  Among  the  Evangel- 
icals there  was  a  conservative  and  a  radical  party. 
Ulrich  Preu  and  Johann  Freiherr,  two  of  the  preach- 
ers, were  in  connection  with  Wittenberg  while 
Kautz  and  Hilarius  represented  a  more  radical 
tendency,  especially  after  the  appearance  of  the 
two   leading  Anabaptista,  Denk  and   Hitier,  in 
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Worm-.   w!.i'«    ?r  irr,j!,;r    K:i»ii/.    .vlnjit*''!  in    l."iJ7.  .»-Afn  (IH-Vl^:    Predigtm  ubtr  den  vrtiUn  Jt^h^/a^ 

'Wtf  T.  .'■■■••  r   .:'  .\r..i:M;'M*'*  i!:  Wurin-  un-w  rupiiily.  icr  u>irttembergischen  E^angeiien    Tubingen.  1887; 

Kt  iV  ...■■.  U''..k.  ll;i-/'r  :it;  1  M«Irl;:"»r  Ilirii:  j»'if»-  ■  in  collaboration  with    H.    Weia«  ;    Dit  (r«wfvi  ad 

I;-'."- I    -«  ■. ' 'I    'ii"^-   :ij.ii'.-'    !!i«:r   l-\.i!.j'Iir'al   «»}»-  ■  :ix*tnr    V  nicrschcidung    *icr   Q*uUenfirfir.fifn  Atf- 

,•<••:.*!.'-   .1    "A  !.:'Ji   ■  !i'    f-r.;iir   t»Mr}.;::j-   nf   I^-nk  i  "»':/    iKn'ibunf.     1NV>:      in    coUabonition   wi'Ji  A. 

?i:.  I   I  \-  '. -....:..    ■•.■■!;-'.:.••;. in  li»»'.\'i  :i  Mi,,  i  \ri.r-  ;  >i»cin-;    Ihr  l^Aalrnen    ubergftzt   i  l>9ii  :    Abntt  dtr 

■A  .1'   J   .:.'.  r:  .i!    a-itI  ni    >«ri;i*':n.    Thi*    ini;iii«.-i-  |  ti'srhnhh  tUf  nUUftamenilirhrn  Srhrifttumt  'l^; 

'•,  ;*v    ••'  .i!l  •  \*«rr.  ;l  -.^  •' i-  :i'.  i  -.irr-iTii*:!*-  ti»  :i—  i  liih^l  r\.*s»r\*chi2jt     urui     R^ligionf^intenicht    .Halk. 

-  .r*    •■•    .■  •  •  :    r:.  :■.     •:    v>   -i''.  ri'm.     pj»"i'ti<f:i   nf  '  I'^m  ;   l*rft*-*Tb$  \n\hff  Polychromf  Bible  \St^\A 

•.    I.       :-•:.    -:  ♦'     i"  •-    r.  !  "f  ■  f..-  •->iiiti:iI  pn—  l'.*il:  in  collaboniiion  with  A.  MuDer  :  DU  Poavt 

.   .11-    .:  <■•■             ■■■    I.  ••  I  -  Sj;.j*  r.    niiiviT-.iI  *;il-  i'/*/    -/i*    ;n*«/i.«f/n'n    B'tcher    des    Alten  Te^mntt 

\  t?:-.'..      J.  •         ■■:    •■■    .iK'«-i\.-   \.ili.-  nf  ("liri-t-  ,  T";liiriir»'n.  l'.*<)2"i:    and  Die  Aramatjnnen  im  Abn 


-r:     ti';.-            i  •  \'.  i*^' i'. 'Ti  T.I  fiillnw  liini       i'lii-  !    '/•  v'.j"i*-f./  .Hallo.   1002'.     lie   has  al*o  e<iited  the 

I.  ;•;..  •  1'.  ;  '■        ■  ■■-  .■    \^  'r!!:-  iJijrjM'-li.tit'ly  n-pli«-'l.  '   -^th:.-!  io  thf  eighth  f*dition  of  H.  Scholzs  Ahinu 

:il-i  t  -11  !..  :■     •   .    r- :p  - '.' i' .\'' "t  thi- UnniJin  *";illi-  •/•  '    h»hr>2ifrhen    Laid'     und    Fonnenlthrf    ,Leip^. 

..iir-       !!.■    .  \  ;••:..:  •         ':.•■  N»-.Mi  inrn-.i-t-.l  :i!i<i  ls7  4  !♦'.*  ;  the twonty-.^coiiii  to  the  twenty-se^fcth 

•;i«-  c!«  r.: .  ■  :  ^':  i  :■  .rj  ■!•■•!. ip-l  thirn-'lM-'*  :iLMin-«t  j   i''\'\i\nui^(  \\'.^tv>cm\L^*  Ut'braisrheGrammatu:\lS7^ 

})i,'  r-,.  .  •    ,:.  i   o  ir'.«  1  •'.•■  f-ni'li-  cf  Wnriii*      .\t  r.»<iJ  :  an' 1  t  lie  tenth  and  eleventh  ei  lit  ions  of  E.H 

»}if  ■;•_•■  •  •   ••   ,  .'  •■   •«:  »■•.'.•    I'aLi'irif  I.'i  I-aI::.  tin-  !  I  a::* 'n  bach's  Knc'^klofuidt'c  urai  Mcthrpioh^A  «1SS0- 

|.r«;i' '.■  :>     ^    '■■'■;«    I  .•.«:._'•  !;«mI    ['irMi-    u«ti'   tli—  .    l'^^^».     ilf  hkewi.si*  publishe*'!.  in  coIIaboratioD  iritii 

r;.:-..  j     .-.:-.  •. I  ri    ni-  i-  .t«-   At-n-  a-ln}-**' 1  a::aiii-l  ,    otIht  -rholars.  D\c  hcilige  Schnj't  »/«#  Alten  Tata- 

Vii-  :i  :■,■  r*;.'-  '•{  Ar;  i!- -.fi  >i!i    .ii!ii»:!:;   th"-  riTi/«MJ'»:  »•/♦  fi/x  il-'n-ibiirp.  lsfM»:  Die  Ajxtkryfyhen  und  PBevdr- 

].  ,'    •'.■   :    ..'..-r   (if  A:..'.'. ::  •>!!!   i'l    W  i.r'ii-  an<i    it<  !    » {'I'ijnifthrn  dis  Alten   Tc»tann^nts   (lSOO);and  ^«^ 

.^t}.  ■  li  w.i-  :.'»•  :»:  'iv  :i       I  fi'-  Mi'iVinii-nT  ha-1  '   '//»»/  tita  AltvH    und  \euen   Testaments  (Tubinfffi, 


*  f 


KAWERAU,  kQ've-raii.  PETER  GUSTAV:  Io- 
nian rrot<'stant:  b.  at  Diinzlau  (65  m.  n.v.  of 
Hn-lauV  Silc>ia.  Feb.  2.'».  1847.     He  studied  ai  thp 


:.•.::!    ::    -vrii:"  ;?!.•' :>■   ••■•■,■■':.-••   :iiii"rij   fiif   |i«'cijiN'.    \    IIMIO'. 

.'1    •   ■.■...  !    I--. -ill    '  •  •.'  1  I*  -III'.'.?!  •):.!•.■  Iiv  f«»rii-. 

\,    f5,i-    !..■■.   :  .:.    j-:"'  I'-i 'T-    l..i  !    In-*-;;    h.i!.i'lii-i!   at 

•fif   -:':!••   '.•:.••.   ''.."  y.   ■J."'--   "I   '\\'-   li'IiTlnaf  i«i!,   in 

WHnii-    '■'-  ••    I"  •■*    i«rr'.v    rif.ir  :#■  I.      Ka'it/.    uan-   ■    ,-    .         .  /.    »»     i-         .     .«  ^,  i 

,       ,  ,  I         I      i..  ,  ,»      .    ,1        If,       I  niviTMtv  of   Ik-rlui    ilV).3-6t)).    and   was  pa.«tor 

:     ...         .   .     .    ,  1  -  .-  I                   I  '  JtJ    LanKlMinerskiorf.   Brandenburs   (lSil-i6'.  and 

,  ..      ....    J....     ,    \,i-^J.ir.,    rl.i  „»r   Iii.-J,..M.  I^»''n'zi;r    (ls*t>-.yJ).     He    became    professor  atti 

I.. ...}M-r.i.'..r     ^^iM.     Uni..lm     IJ.  ■.!.li:,.     In  ;P>ntual  ins,H.ctor  at   the  Kla^ter  I  nserer  Lie^ 

.J.;.;..   i;.JN  tiMV  u.n-  l...rl.  at  ^tr..-lH.r.^  .li.,...tinu'  |    'T^*'*'  >^iCdo»^"re.  IN^^^^^^ 

.-i:K  ,!...  f.n..c.|;.r.    in  nctnl.-r  tiny  ..p-  arp-.r.-d  ^'^'l^'y  at  Kiel.  issVy,  at  Hresbu.  U>94.     Hewasaj. 

,-..r     ti.ir     intLr.nnti.ry     m-"'-'.-      <:.l-i">     :nMM    ':•'"!•••^'"\'^T,7»^^•  I^"*'**^^^^ 

.<r|.u.i.rk!.  !  !  tri.  .1  in  vain  indivrt  K:.-;:.  fmrn  hi.  "    »^r..^laM  in  1M»1.  wa.  created  a  consiMorial  councilor 

c-irv  In  I.-..;J  h-  n  apprand  iMfnp.  ,h.-  town.  Im--  =«'  »*7^"''  V^^' '.  '"  I'^^'V'"*  ''"''.''  °"'"  "'V-*'!  ^'''^; 
.in'::  tn  Ur  :.  l-niM...!:  di-app..intnM.ni.  .|...pair.  ami  '  '/'-^  •»^.»»"'  ^»;rt"m  fiir  Re  ormation^spcvschichte.  and 
,.xh;.-i-i.>n  l.a.i  l.n.kw.  hi^  .-nurau'r:  but  iIm-  mun-  ■  ''■■':  '"'"'"'^  '^f'  ^W"'*'/^*;^ '''^  Justus  Jonaii  l2 
n1  .111  n.-  nn-ivr.  hin..  an.j  I l.-nr-.-fur, i.  h.  di.a|>-  vnN  isvV,:  shan'd  m  the  Brunswick  edition  and 
,.,...,  |...,M  l.i^n.rv.  .A.  Hi.M.,  Ki..  K.  Mm,.,..  '"^>^'"'   »^"'   ^*"'''>-  fo'irth.  eighth,   and   part    of  !h»' 

,;,..,...»■.,>:    s.-ur..-  .-.'..  ,,.  ^  .    v..-,'..  ..,■  Zu .■.....;:    v..i.   i    »«-'-ll''»i  v(,lumes  of  the  Weunar  edition  of  Lutber 
^  .     i..i-:;:i.  «-l    "f  Z;"'..    1  ^_"»  '-i      r..i..jir      r.   \v.   !    (Wi'iinar.    lsS5-yi);    Zuri  altc^tt-  Cntfchiftnen  'i*^ 

i'tthtn'srhrn  Ifr/nrmntion  (Halle,  iJSUl):  the  thinl 
vnluHK*  of  W.  Muller's  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchcnge- 
srhirhtr  (Tiibiiigon.  UK)7);  Schlesisches  Havschoml' 
h'uh  flirrslau.  1.S9S);  and  the  fifth  edition  of  J. 
Kpstlin's  Martin  Luther  (2  vols..  Berlin.  liX14- 
1!M).V:  A-*  inil(>i)endent  works  he  lias  written:  Jo- 
hn nri  Aijrlniln  ?y>?}  Kislcbcn  (lierlin.  1881V  Caspar 
(i-itffl,  en  LvhcntihUd  atts  Lathers  Freundeskreiff 
(Hallc.  lss'J»:  I'rhiT  lirrrchtigung  und  Betieut'inq 
'/i.s-  hindrshrrrlirhrn  Kirrht  nrtyiments  (Kii'l,  1S>7': 
/Jf  iiiijfirnifi  I jn'srnjHtnnn  (jssi));  Lathers  Lehctist-r\^U 
in  nturstir  ultnimontanistischcr  Btlvurhtung  (Bar- 
men, l.siM));  (\  //.  Spurgvon,  ein  Prcdigcr  mn 
tiottiH  (hun/ni  (Hambiirp,  1802);  Hieronymus  Ern- 
st r  (Halle.  ISO.S);  Die  Versuchc  Melanchthon  zur 
hatholischvn  Kirchc  zuruckzufuhrcn  (1902);  and 
Lufhrrs  Ritckkvhr  ron  dcr  Wartburg  naeh  Witten' 
hcrfj  (1902). 

KAYE,  k^,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  Lincoln;  b.  at 
Hamniersmith,  London.  Dec.  27,  17S3;  d.  at  Rise- 
holme  (2  in.  n.  of  Lincoln V  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  IS. 


ii.  ?»■  77  \<ii*  -i-'.  i.l'-rii.  in  ///'/'.  Isui,  pp  jn  ^.,,,  .  .\:^ 
,i|.j  .  I.I)  ipi  .  L.  K«'li«  r.  Lift  Ap'DittI  titr  \\  .flirt.tufvr, 
r.rip*!''.  !****-'.  *'  '  ii-ri-i  IT.  /;»yf  A/<-/i/#  '/»  r  >7riix«/i/ri/#r  N*/. - 
t,  t,ht  ■:'-i  I';'  I'p  ■'•7  -i-l  .  **■<  ^*.  ."^'ru-liiiiiT.  isvi;  \.  H. 
N(>\\lli:ili.  I'l  .tvijr.i..».  i'Kur>K  n^Mtirf  ,S»r  ,M,  ii.  J.*i.  Now 
\  ork.  IVM:  i  ;.  m.  //.«/  ../  .\ut.-l'fl.-h\iittfm.  pp.  170, 
I'J.'i  .-«!M-.  I'l.il'i  I'ij'lii:"    1  *»07. 

KAUTZSCH,  kuuf-li.  EMIL  FRIEDRICH:  Ccr- 
nian  Pr()t«'>iani ;  b.  af  I'lam-n  !2I  in.  s.w.  nf  Zwick- 
au) Srpf.  I.  IMl.  Ill- sf;.|ii-.|  in  Lrip»<ir  ( Pli.l).. 
isii.'i'.  tanirhi  in  ilir  Ninil.ii  ( iyrnnasiuin  of  f.i'ipNic. 
lSi)S-7-;  l>«'(Mnii'  priv.if-diM'i-nr  in  Lcifisic.  Isii!). 
associate  proft -^or.  1^71.  full  profc.vsor  of  0]i|-Tcs- 
tanient  ex«'^r('>i-  .it  I5;i-i-I.  1S72;  at  Tiibinp'n,  I.SSO: 
Jit  Hall*'.  INX^.  In  Is77  }i»'  .sliaml  in  foundinir  ibf 
I")eutsch(*r  I'ala.^tina-Vrp'in.  Up  has  written:  Dr 
Vftcrifi  T^stti'nf  nti  lor}.<  n  l*(iuU)  nj)ostn!o  nllegatis 
(Lcip"-i<^'  l^^C'l*):  I>i*  i'.fhthcit  dvr  moabitischcn  Al- 
fffdiwir  (1"^"'';  in  collaboration  with  A.  Socin); 
Johann  Ihixtorf  'Jrr  Arlfrrr  (Basel,  1870):  Uebvngs- 
huch  -"  fi''-'^*'-'  '  '~f\'i'if--<fh  hcbn:isrhrr  Grnmtnntik 
fLeip-'^iC-    l^'^^l'-     ^''rammatik    dm    Biblisch-Aranin- 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


1853.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  IS04;  M.A.,  1807;  B.D.,  1814;  D.D.,  1815), 
where  he  became  fellow  in  1804.  He  was  tutor  of 
Chriat'a  College,  1808-14,  master  1814-30,  vice- 
cbancellor  of  the  university  1815,  and  regiiu  pro- 
feflsor  of  divinity  uft«r  1S16.  la  this  capacity  it 
was  hia  peculiar  service  to  recall  theological  stu- 
deDta  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Briijtol  in  1820,  and  translated  to 
Lincoln  in  IH'IT.  His  episcopal  administration 
was  markeil  by  aggressiveness  and  efficiency.  He 
incrcaaeil  the  number  of  resident  clergy  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Lincoln,  revived  the  office  of  rural  dean, 
and  was  the  firnt  bishop  to  require  candidates  for 
orders  to  pass  the  theological  examination  of  the 
University  of  {'arabridge  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  voluiiljiry.  His  priucipal  works  are:  The 
Etxle*ia»licat  liinioni  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centu- 
ries, Itlustratfd/rom  thr  Wrilingt  t^  TerluUian  (Cam- 
bridge. 1825);  The  tt'rilingi  and  Opiniona  cif  Juelin 
Martyr(18L'9);  Thr  WritingBand Opinions qfCUment 
of  Alfiandria  (London.  1835);  The  Coujidt  of  Ni- 
etea,  in  Connriion  u:ith  the  Life  of  Athano»iu«  {18S3); 
The  External  Ooyerntaent  and  Disciplim  of  the  Church 
ef  Christ  during  the  Firtt  Thret  Centuries  (1855). 
All  of  these,  with  his  aermone,  charges,  and  mis- 
cellaneous n-ritings,  were  collected  in  his  Works  (8 
vols,,  London,  1S8S). 

CnoKUjt  CVS,  nil.  2Si-2fi3. 

KAYSER,  koi'Ecr,  ADGDST:  German  Protes- 
tant theoloinan;  b.  at  Strasbui^  Feb.  14,  1821;  d. 
then'  June  17,  18S.^.  He  was  educated  ut  the  uni- 
\'ersity  iit  his  natiiv  city,  and  was  appointed  assist- 
ant iibnirian  in  1840.  From  1S43  to  1855  he  acted 
as  private  lulor  at  Havre  and  Gebweiler.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  paistor  at  >StoBsweier,  Upper 
Alxace.  whence  he  went  to  N'euhof,  near  Strasburg, 
in  LStW.  aii<i  nine  years  later  became  associste  pro- 
fessor of  llteoloKy  at  the  Tniversity  of  Strasburg. 
Influenced  by  his  teacher.  EduanI  Reuss,  Kayser 
was  csjiecinlly  attracle*!  to  the  study  of  the  Old 
Tc'Riiient.  althou^n  tiis  first  scientific  investiga- 
tions dealt  with  the  literature  and  theology  of  the 
fint  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  results  of 
thene  investigation!!  were  embodied  in  La  philoso- 
phie  lie  Vttse  et  Ken  rapports  aifc  ie  Ckrittianitme 
(£4lrasburg.  1843),  Dr  Justini  Martyris  dodrina  dis- 
trrlatia  historin  (IS50),  and  Die  Tttlamtnte  der 
tviJf  Palrinrehrn  (in  Reuss  and  Cuniti,  Beitrdge 
tu  dm  thralogischen  H'limrrurAa/frn.  iii.,  1861). 

By  cnm|>ariiit;  the  cummuiidmcnts  with  the  his- 
torical tRulition.-*  of  the  Pentateuch  Kayser  had 
early  come  to  lite  conviction  that  the  Clohistic  code 
enlild  not  |iD«(ibIy  antedate  the  restoration  of  the 
Je«i-li  commonwealth  under  Persian  rule.  He 
liaif  jiwt  prepared  a  work  on  this  question  when 
r.  IL  (Iraf's  Dir  gnchichttichen  Biicher  des  AlUn 
Tflnmrnlf  (I^-iiisic,  18tiC)  appeared,  voicing  the 
name  view,  Kayser  therefore  refrained  from  pui>- 
lii>hiiig  hxA  own  book,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
problem  from  the  poiul  of  view  of  literary  history. 
The  renuli<i  of  his  ntudies  appeared  under  the  title 
Dns  Forrrilinrhe  B'ich  der  VrgtKhirhte  litrad*  and 
•riif  Enrritfningrn  (.Strasburg.  1874).  He  wrote 
the  poefhumoun  Dk  Thealogic  det  Allen  Tetlament* 


in  ihrer  geiehiditliehen  Enlwiekelung  darge^etU  {Stras- 
burg, 1886).  (A.  E&iCHSONt.) 

KBACH,  BEHJAHIK:  Particular  or  Calvinistic 
Baptist;  b.  at  Stoke  Hammond  (11  m.  n.e.  of 
Aylesbury),  Buckinghamshire,  Feb.  29,  1640;  d. 
at  Southwark,  Loudon,  July  18,  1704.  He  entered 
the  Baptist  ministry  as  a  self-taught  man  in  1659, 
and  suffered  during  his  career  frequent  persecu- 
tions. On  Oct.  8,  16S4,  he  was  tried  at  Aylesbury 
before  Sir  Robert  Hyde,  for  having  taken  "  certain 
damiULble  positions  "  regarding  the  second  advent 
in  a  catechism  be  bad  published.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  and  two  weeks' 
imprisonment,  with  the  pillory  on  separate  days  at 
Aylesbury  and  Winslow.  This  sentence  was  rig- 
orously executed,  and  Reach's  little  book  waa 
burned  by  the  public  hangman.  In  1668  be  re- 
moved to  London  and  tiecarae  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist ehtirch  in  Tooley  Street.  Southwark.  On  the 
indulgence  of  1672  his  congregation  erected  a  large 
wooden  structure  at  Horaleydown.  Keach  was  an 
advocate  of  congregational  singing,  and  his  church 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Baptist  church  to  in- 
troduce that  practise  (1688).  He  attained  consid- 
erable fame  as  a  preacher  and  defender  of  Baptist 
doctrines.  His  most  important  works  are:  Tro- 
pologia:  a  Key  la  open  Scripture  Metaphors  (Lon- 
don, 1682;  new  ed.,  1855);  and  Gotprl  MyiUrries 
UnvriUd  (4  parts,  1701;  new  ed.,  1856).  Other 
works  still  remembered  are,  Travels  r^  True  Oodii- 
ness  (1683;  new  ed.,  1849);  The  ProgrtM  of  Sin: 
or  the  Trai'ds  of  Ungodtinets  Om4;  new  ed.,  1849); 
and  A  Golden  Mine  Opened  (1094). 

BiBtiooHAFHi-  DNB.  ui,  2S4-2M.  wbcn  m»T  be  (ouihI 
reletraim  to  Maltcnd  notiosB^  k  Memoir,  by  U,  MaJoim. 
wu  p»(ixHl  to  hia  TraetU  of  TVuo  Godlinta,  Nbw  York. 

KEAKE,  JOHN  JOSEPH :  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Dubuque,  la.;  b.  at  Ballyshannon  (22  m. 
n.e.  of  Sligo),  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  Sept.  12, 
1830.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  the  United  States,  and  after  engaging  in 
business  for  some  years,  studied  at  St.  Charles'  Col- 
lege, Ellicott  City,  Md.  (1859-62),  and  St.  Mary's 
TheologicalSeminary,  Baltimore  (1862-65).  Hewas 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1S66,  and  from  that 
year  until  1878  was  curate  of  St.  Patrick's,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  1878  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  whence  he  was  translated,  in 
1888,  to  the  titular  see  of  Ajaaso.  that  he  might  de- 
vote himself  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which  be 
had  been  appointed  rector  two  years  previously, 
when  be  had  resigned  his  dioceae  at  the  request  of 
the  American  hierarchy  and  of  the  pope.  He  re- 
mained at  the  bead  of  the  Catholic  University  luitil 
1897,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  titular  arch- 
diocese of  Damascus.  Ott  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Rome  he  was  translated  to  his  present  arch- 
diocese of  Dubuque.  During  his  curacy  at  Wash- 
ington be  helped  to  organize  the  Catholic  Total  Ab- 
stinence Union  of  America  and  the  Catholic  Young  ' 
Men's  National  Union,  while  during  his  episcopate 
at  Richmond  he  established  in  his  diocese  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  besides  taking  part 
in  the  Thu^  Plenary  Council,  held  at  Baltimwe  in 
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1SS4.  He  was  likewise  nctii-e  in  the  promotion  of 
Teligioua  and  educational  work  amonK  ihf  ccdored 
people  of  Kin  hop.  lip  wait  DiiilIciBn  leeluRr  at 
Harvard  in  IHtXI,  ami  has  written  Onward  atut 
Upward  (Baltimoro,  VM2). 

EEATOR,  FREDERIC  WILLIAM:  l'rul<<Htant 
Episcopal  miiujoiinry  tiinhop  of  Ulympin,  Waiih.; 
b.  at  HonCHdak',  I'a.,  Oct.  J-^,  INSf).  lie  wax  grod- 
uated  at  Yale  iyoUege  in  IKMI).  Ilie  Yale  Law  Ijchool 
in  1KH2,  aiul  tlut  Wi<Hi«>m  Tlu-nloRical  Kciniiiary. 
ChicHKO,  in  IW>1.  He  )ir:ictL>M<il  Itiw  in  (liicofto 
from  lWt2  to  IWM).  nml  nflcr  euinfilcliiiK  Iiih  thco- 
loKicul  training  wax  orluiiiiil  to  iju-  iirifKtluiod  in 
1891.  Hi-  WBH  tlH-ii  n-cior  of  the  Church  of  the 
AtODpnw-nt,  ChiaiRO,  INiU-fMi,  Cnice  (%ureh.  Free- 
port,  fll.,  IKDfi-fKt.  and  St.  Jiihtr«,  DubiiigiU',  la., 
1HI«»  l'J(r>.  In  1902  he  was  oonsecrated  niimionary 
hishop  of  Ulympia. 

KEBLE,  JOHN:  A  Icuilcr  of  the  OxfonI  move- 
ment in  (he  ('hiirelt  of  KnRlanii  (MM-  TRAirrAHiAN- 
IHM):  b.  at  Fairfnrd  (24  ni.  n.e.  uf  (ilouceater), 
(iloueeHterahiiT,  Apr.  2i>,  liltL';  il.  at  Doiimemmith 
{'2.1  m.  M.w,  of  Soutlmmpton),  HamiHthirp,  Mar.  29, 
ISiiti.  He  wax  (^liicateil  l>y  hin  fattier  (a.  cUfrgy- 
miin)  and  at  Con>'i8  ChiiKti  Oilli-itC'  Oxford;  be- 
came fellow  of  Oriel  (ik(  the  time  the  fnretnoHt  col- 
lege in  Oxfonl)  in  ISl]  and  Wiui  tutor  \HlH-23; 
was  ordaineil  ]iri(>i(t  in  ISlli;  1>eRimc  curate  of 
Eu.st  I>-ach  anil  liurthorix-  (iieiir  Fnirfonl)  in  ISIH, 
curate  of  fliirHify,  HiunjiMhiiv,  in  1825.  vicar  of 
Hursloy  in  183(i.  From  ls;n  (o  IMtl  he  licid  the 
lecIurCMhip  on  poetry  at  <h[for<l. 

Kcble'H  reputation  tvMa  on  his  contributionR  to 
devotional  poetry  and  his  Nliare  in  Mpreading  Kucra- 
mentariuh  views  in  (Ite  Church  of  t)nf;latid  and  in 
the  ilevclopment  of  th«  Oxford  movement.  In 
1827  he  publiMheil,  anonymously,  The  Chritlinn 
Year  (2  vols.,  Oxfonl),  a  collecttmi  of  saemi  lyrim,  , 
which  hod  tx«n  iKHUetl  in  l-tD  nlitions  when  the 
copyriKlit  expired  in  lS7;t.  Some  of  the  poems 
have  t>een  pronounced  fiiu[ll(-.H.-(  of  their  kinil.  In 
1839  appeared  The  P»alU-r.  or  PmUmn  of  Darid  in 
Bnf/d'sA  Verse,  and  in  lS-16  Lfira  Intmrrnlium,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  poem<(  for  childliooif.  Of  Keble's 
hymns  the  best  in  cointnon  use  are  '■  O  (iod  of 
mercy,  God  of  might."  ami  "  Sun  of  my  kouI.  thou 
Ssviordcar,"  thp  latter  taken  from  the  second  poem 
in  the  Chrixtian  Year,  entitled  "'  Evening."  With 
thn  help  of  his  brother  Thomas,  and  Charloa  Dy- 
son, nn  intimate  friend,  he  edited  the  works  of 
Richard  Hooker  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1836).  spending 
five  years  on  the  task  and  proihieiiig  what  is  still  ' 
the  Hlandarrl  edilion  (revised  liv  11.  W.  Chnreh 
and  F.  Paget,  3  vok,  OxforrI,  l>iSK).  In  183S  with 
P.  W.  Newman  and  E.  H.  I'usey  lie  began  to  work 
on  the  Libmrij  nf  thf  Fathcn.  for  which  lie  trans- 
lated Irenjpus.  At  Oxfr)r(l  he  was  ultimate  with 
NewTnan,  I'lisey,  and  llichard  llurn<II  Fronde,  anil 
his  views  concerning  the  sacra rnciils— lie  regretted 
that  circumstances  did  not  iulmit  of  his  iiitroilucing 
the  confc.wionul— -and  the  ejiiscopal  constitution 
of  the  Church  inevitably  broiiRlit  liini  to  (hi-  front  in 
the  Oxford  movement.  Xi^wnian  in  lii.'<  Apaloiiia 
pronounces  Keble  its  "true  and  primary  author." 
He  wrote  nino  of  the  TmcU  for  the  Time»  (nos.  4, 


13.  40,  52,  54.  St,  67,  eo,  89),  tin  fint  beii^  n 
apostolic  succession  and  the  last  on  the  mjMidni 
attributed  to  the  early  Fathers.  He  approred  of 
Newman's  Tnui  90,  but  did  not  leave  the  eooi- 
roiinion  of  the  English  Church  and  i^ajded  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  otMioepticMi  aa  an  iit- 
superable  barrier  to  eccleaiastical  union.  Other 
works  are  Pmtletiume*  AeadMmieat  (2  vols.,  Ox- 
fonl, 184-1),  hif  lectures  on  poetry;  Sermont  (1847); 
and  a.  Life  Y  Bithop  WiUtm  (2  vols..  1863).  After 
hi.1  ileath  appeared  OeraMumai  Paper*  attd  Seriaet 
(Oxford,  1877)  and  eleven  volumca  of  Mitnons 
(1870-80).  Keble  was  not  eloquent  aa  a  preadier, 
but  scriptural  and  impressive.  He  had  a  remark- 
able power  of  attracting  both  okl  and  youi«. 
Shortly  after  bis  death  his  friends  and  admiren 
raised  n  fund  and  erected  to  his  memory  Keble 
College  at  Oxford,  which  was  (^ned  in  1869. 

D.  S.  SCBAWW. 
BiSLioGBAFnT:  Biocr«pb)ea  *»  by  J.  T.  ColnidBS.  I  nk, 
Otfurd.  ISeS;  W.  Lock.  BoMon.  1883.  CottniH  (Jb: 
J,  C.Bhurp.  JiAnXtMe:  £Hav<m»<  Auttori/lfe*"  CM»- 
Han  i'lar."  Edinburicb.  18M;  Tht  BirAplaiK,  Bmm. 
VhvTcKti  and  nOitr  Plaen  wniwdtd  wilk  A*  jluAcr  ^ 
"  Thr  ChriMtian  fair."  witt  NoUt  by  J.  F.  Moor,  (MotiL 
1867:  J.  H.  NewouD.  Suay  Critial  ati  Hwfcnadl  a. 
421  nqq..  Londan,  1ST3.  uid  d.  tbc  Apolagia;  8.  W.  Dd- 
rield.  Englvh  //tm»,  PP.  I00-M2,  Na*  Ynfc.  ISn 
Julun,  Il^mitolom,  PP-  eiO-fll3:  DSB,  ixx.  91-396. 

EECEERMAHIf,    BARTHOLOMAEITS;    Gennan 

Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Danug  1571  (1573T); 
d.  there  Aug.  25.  1609.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, LcipHic,  and  Heidelberg,  where  be  beeame 
professor  of  Hebrew.  From  1601  till  his  death 
he  was  rector  and  professor  of  philoaophy  at  the 
Reformed  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city.  All 
his  literary  works  grew  out  of  coursefl  of  leetuies. 
His  Ofifra  omnia  (2  vols.,  Geneva,  1614}  comprise 
the  whole  sphere  of  philosophy,  which  he  treated 
in  the  spirit  of  a  strict  Aristotelianiam,  while  many 
other  Itcformed  theologians  adopted  the  method 
and  ideas  of  Petnis  Ramus.  His  theological  works, 
Rkeloricn  rcdeaiattka  (3d.  ed.,  Hanau,  1606),  and 
Si/xlema  theologicum  (1602,  and  often;  Eng.  transl.. 
A  Mami/lucti/m  to  Theology  [London.  I620T])  form 
only  an  appendix;  and  his  dogmatic  system  is  inter- 
esting chie9y  on  account  of  its  method.  Kecker- 
mann  starts  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  God  by  man.  The  first  book  d 
the  SysUma  treats  of  God  as  the  highest  aim  of 
man.  From  the  highest  aim  Keckermann  proceeda 
analytically  to  the  means  for  its  attainment,  which 
arc  knowledge  of  our  misery  and  deliverance  from 
it.  Hence  he  distinguLshed  two  parts  of  theology, 
a  thcologia  patkologikc  (book  ii..  doctrines  of  the  orig- 
in.tl  stale,  fall,  and  sin),  and  a  Iheologia  therapaitiki 
(book  iii.,  election,  redemption,  justification,  and 
|>erfection).  But  he  did  not  follow  the  consequenoea 
of  his  subjective  starting-point  beyond  the  structure 
of  the  external  frame.  Keckermann's  attempt  to 
transfer  ethics  from  theology  to  philosophy  is  still 
worthy  of  note.  (E.  F.  Karl  HOuJA.) 

liiBI.ior.dAPiiY:  M,  AdBm.  Vilae  Qtrmanorum 
pp.  232  «|ri..  Frankfort,  1708;  P.  Bsyle,  J 
tTi™!  nn./  Criliml.  iii,  fl56,  London.  1738: 
{llaahmrlrhrt  dir  tvanortiiek-TfformierUn  Ktrdu.  L  Sft 
ii.  151  Hqq..  Zurirh.  1844:  F.  W.  J.  H.  Gtm.  OoKAidUr 
ilcr  protttlaiUiichrn  Doamalik,  i.  408  gqq..  Brriin.  1854. 
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KEDNET,  JOHN  STEIIVFORT:  Protestant  Epis- 
oopal;  b.  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12,  1810.  He 
was  educated  at  Union  College  (A.B.,  1838)  and 
General  Theological  Seminary  (1841).  He  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1841  and  priested  in  1843.  After 
being  a  missionary  in  North  Carolina  from  1842  to 
1845,  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's,  Salem,  N.  J. 
(1847-52),  Bethesda,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
(1852-59),  Trinity,  Society  Hills,  S.  C.  (185^-65), 
Trinity,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  (1865-70),  and  Trinity, 
Camden,  S.  C.  (1870-71).  Since  1871  he  has  been 
professor  of  divinity  in  Seabury  Divinity  School, 
Faribault,  Minn.,  although  advancing  years  have 
oompelled  him  to  retire  from  active  work.  He  has 
written:  Catawba  River ^and Other  Poems  (New  York, 
1846);  The  Beautiful  and  the  Sublime  (1884); 
Hegel's  /Esthetics  (Chicago,  1886);  Christian  Doc- 
trine Harmonized  (2  vols..  New  York,  1888);  Mens 
Christi  (1890);   and  Problems  in  Ethics  (1900). 

KEDRON.    See  Kidron. 

EZENE,  JAMES  BENNETT:  Church  of  Ire- 
land, bishop  of  Meath;  b.  at  Dublin  Oct.  25,  1849. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  Ck>llege,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1871), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1872  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Mat- 
thias, Dublin  (1872-74),  diocesan  curate  of  Meath 
(1874-77),  Y.  M.  C.  A.  chaplain  at  Dublin  (1877- 
1879),  incimibent  of  Ballyboy  (1879),  and  rector  of 
Navan  (1879-97).  In  1897  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Meath.  He  has  been  examining  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  Meath  (1885-^),  prebendary 
of  Tipper  and  canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin  (1892-97),  and  rural  dean  of  Skryne  (1896- 
1897). 

EZENER,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (South)  bishop;  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb. 
7,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Univei^ 
■ity,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1835,  and,  after  being 
engaged  in  business  for  six  years,  entered  the  minis- 
try of  his  denomination  in  1841.  For  the  next 
seven  years  he  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Alabama, 
and  from  1848  to  1861  was  pastor  at  New  Orleans, 
being  also  presiding  elder  in  1858  and  1860.  He 
was  then  superintendent  of  the  chaplains  attached 
to  the  Confederate  Army  west  of  the  Mississippi 
until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  as 
presiding  elder  and  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Chris- 
tian Advocate.  In  1870  he  was  elected  bishop.  In 
1873  he  established  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mission 
in  Mexico.  He  has  written:  The  Post  Oak  Circuit 
(Nashville,  Tenn.,  1857);  Studies  of  Bible  Truths 
(1890);  and  The  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Flood 
(1900). 

EZIL,  kail,  KARL  AUGUST  GOTTLIEB:  Ger- 
man theologian;  b.  at  Grossenhain  (19  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Dresden),  Saxony,  Apr.  23,  1754;  d.  at  Leipsic 
Apr.  22,  1818.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  adopted  by  an  uncle  in  Leipsic  in  1763,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1785  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosophy; 
became  assistant  professor  of  theology  two  years 
later,  anri  in  1792,  upon  the  death  of  his  former 
teacher.  Professor  Moms,  he  succeeded  to  the  chair 
of  theology.  Keil  may  be  regarded  as  a  worthy 
VI.-20 


representative  of  the  Leipsic  school  of  theology, 
which  exercised  a  considerable  influence  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  published  a  Lekrhuch 
der  Hermeneutik  des  Neuen  Testaments  (Leipsic, 
1810)  and  wrote  a  number  of  essays,  which  were 
collected  by  J.  D.  Goldhom  and  published  under 
the  title  Keilii  opuscula  academica  ad  Novi  Testok- 
menti  interpretationem  fframmatico-historicam  et 
theologiae  christianae  origines  pertinentia  (1820). 
From  1812  to  1817  Keil  collaborated  with  Txschir- 
ner  in  editing  the  Analekten  fUr  das  Studium  der 
exegetischen  und  systematischen  Theologie. 

(WOLDBMAR  SCHMIDTf.) 
BiBUOoaARHT:   His  autobiocraphy  is  included  in  Kreusler, 
Betdtrmbuno  der  FeierlieMceiten  am  JubelfMtB  der  UnA- 
vernUU  Leipno,  Dee.  4  JS09,  pp.  10-10,  Leipnc,  1810. 

KEO,  JOHAHH  FRIEDRICH  KARL:  German 
Protestant  exegete;  b.  at  Lauterbach  near  Olsnitz 
(25  m.  s.w.  of  Zwidcau),  Saxony,  Feb.  26,  1807;  d. 
at  Rodlits  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Glauchau),  Saxony,  May  5, 
1888.  He  studied  theology  in  Dorpat  and  Berlin, 
and  in  1833  accepted  a  call  to  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  Dorpat,  where  he  labored  for  twenty-five 
years  as  dooent  and  professor  of  Old-  and  New-Tes- 
tament exegesis  and  Oriental  languages.  With  Sar- 
torius,  Busch,  later  Philippi,  Theodosius,  Hamack 
and  Kurtz,  he  educated  for  the  Baltic  provinces  a 
generation  of  preachers  who  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  confession  of  the  Church.  In  1859  he  settled  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  work 
and  to  the  practical  affairs  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
In  1887  he  removed  to  ROdlitz,  continuing  there  his 
literary  activity  until  his  death.  He  belonged  to  the 
strictly  orthodox  and  conservative  school  of  Heng- 
stenberg.  Ignoring  almost  entirely  modem  criti- 
cism, sJl  his  writings  represent  the  view  that  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  to  be  re- 
tained as  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Till  the  very 
last  he  regarded  the  modem  development  of  German 
theological  science  as  a  passing  phase  of  error. 
His  chief  work  is  the  commentary  on  the  Old  Testis 
ment  (4  vob.  in  14,  Leipsic,  1861-75;  Eng.  transl., 
25  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1864-78),  which  he  undertook 
with  Franz  Delitzsch.  To  this  work  he  contrib- 
uted commentaries  on  all  the  books  from  Genesis 
to  Esther  inclusive,  Jeremiah,  E^kiel,  Daniel,  and 
the  minor  prophets.  He  also  published  commen- 
taries on  Biac<»bees  (Leipsic,  1875),  Matthew  (1877), 
Mark  and  Luke  (1879),  John  (1881),  Peter  and  Jude 
(1883),  and  Hebrews  (1885).  Other  works  are:  Der 
Tempel  Salomos  (Dorpat,  1839);  Einleitung  in  die 
kanonischen  Schriften  des  Allen  Testaments  (Frank- 
fort, 1853;  3d  ed.,  1873;  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols., 
Manual  of  Historieo-Critical  Introduction  to  ,  ,  . 
The  O.  T.,  Edinburgh,  1870);  and  Handbudi  der 
biblischen  Archdologie  (1858-50;  2d.  ed.,  1875;  Eng. 
transl..  Manual  of  Biblical  ArehcBology,  2  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1887-^).  (W.  J.  A.  Keil.) 

KEDCt  koim,  KARL  THEODOR:  German  his- 
torical theologian;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Dec.  17,  1825; 
d.  at  Giessen  Nov.  17,  1878.  He  studied  theok)gy 
from  1843  to  1847  at  TObingen,  devoting  himself 
with  special  seal  to  Oriental  languages,  and  being 
influenced  by  F.  C.  Baur.  He  was  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Count  Sontheim,  1848-^;  in  1860  eon- 
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tinuod  his  >tihiios  at  Bonn;  wiis  I«»ctiirpr  at  Tii- 
biriKon,  1851-0.');  pjistor  in  Ks.slingen,  \Vurtt<?mlx»rR, 
lsr)«)-,'>9.  I'roiii  l.sCiO  to  IS7:i  ho  wtuj  profossor  of 
lii-itorical  tlicolo^y  iit  tho  riiivorsity  of  Zuricli,  iiml 
from  IHIH  until  shortly  iM^forr  liis  death,  when  ill 
health  coiniH'lled  his  re.si venation,  held  a  corrt»sj>on(J- 
in^  position  at  (liessen.  The  thnM'  years  of  proach- 
in>;  ainl  [M'tdfal  lalnir  at  I'JssIiiij;en,  r>f  which  a 
niemnriai  <-xi>ts  in  Fn  nwirHu'ttrt*-  zitr  (irmnndv,  a 
eollectiun  (»f  sennoiis  (Stiitt;;art.  isCd).  show  him  to 
have  Imm'Ii  an  ^-hxpirnt  and  edifying  pn*acher;  Init 
lie  w:f<  «'.ss«'nt  ially  a  srholar.  His  chief  importance* 
for  Kvanp'lical  th('oIo;;y  li»'s  in  the  sphrn*  of  his- 
tory, c-'^peeially  in  the  invotipition  and  scientific 
estalilishinrnt  nf  the  historicjil  foundations  of 
Christ iati  faith.  After  hi^^  first  theological  exatnina- 
tit)n  h«*  puhlishcd  a  pri/e  essiiy,  Vvrhaltnis  drr  (liris- 
tm  in  tlrn  *rstrri  lirrl  Jtihrhntuhrtvn  hift  KtniMtanlin 
zum  Ttimischfu  lit  irfu  (is  IS).  The  Hf>voliition  of 
INIS  eaiisf'd  him  tn  l«'av«*  Tuhiniren  and  return  to 
his  native  city  whrn*  he  occupied  himself  first  with 
the  stu<ly  of  primitive  Christianity,  hut  soon  turmnl 
to  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  es|M'cially  in 
S\v;d»ia.  In  the  latter  tie  Id  he  puhlished:  l)iv  livfttr- 
nuiHon  (frr  lin'rhsstafit  I'hn  (Stuttpirt.  hSol); 
Srhiriihi'srhf  l{tfttrnuili(nt,stjrsrhirhtr  bis  zum  .'l//f/«- 
Imnjtr  lin'rhsttiif  (T(il)iny:<Mi.  iSo/i);  Amhroi^iuH 
lilnnr  (Stuttgart.  isr>());  livfunmitinnshiitUr  iirr 
Rrirhsstinfl  h'sslintjrn  (K'^slirij^en,  IStM)).  His  his- 
torical investigation*;  show  scientific  earnestness  an<l 
jrn'at  fn*edom  from  pn*judice  combined  with  a  <leep 
irij-i^ht  into  the  character  of  the  Ueformers  as 
'Hjinkers  upon  th<»  preat  reliLMoas  and  political 
(juestions  nf  the  lime.  At  Zurich  Keim  devoted 
liimself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. His  s{M'cial  (?lTort  was  to  explain  the 
devj'lopment  of  tli<'  Christian  Cljurch  from  its  apos- 
tolic origin  up  to  its  compiest  over  the  old  faith 
and  the  military  power  of  the  Roman  Kmpin.'. 
an<l  to  ^ive  a  scientific  representation  of  the 
historic  origin  of  our  faith,  the  hi'^tory  of  Jesus. 
The  results  aloti^  tho  first  of  thes<*  two  lines  are  set 
forth  especially  in:  I)ir  rnrni'srhm  ToUniuzt'tiihtc  fUr 
lias  Christcutiim  and  ihr  (jisrhichthrhrr  W'rrt  and 
linhnkt'fi  (fffffn  the  ErhtUni  ties  hutlrianisrhm 
(  7/  riste  n  n  si:  n'pls  (in  77<  ft  tit  nj  isrh  r.  J  a  h  rhurhcr,  1  S.">'J . 
ISrit));  Drr  l.-thtrtritt  Konafunttiu^  </<■.'*  Grusmu  zinn 
(Itristnitum  (Zuricli.  iStiJ):  Cr/.>f//,s'  Wahna  Wort 
(il>.  1S7!<):  Aus  (Ictn  rrrhn'sUntum.  (icschirhtlirhr. 
VnhrHnchuiujvn  in  ztrajujlnstr  Fulijv.  (ih.  ISTS);  and 
Rom  iiitii  ilna  (liristfnfum  (Berlin,  ISSI).  In  re- 
pird  to  the  origin  of  our  faitli  he  wrote:  Die  mctifirh- 
licltr  /'Jnttriclcrlunt/  Jrsu.  (liristi  (Ziirich,  l.Sfil),  Die 
(jfsrhirhtlichc  Wurde  Jam  (ih.  1801);  he  then  re- 
published the  two  just  named,  with  a  now  lectun\ 
und<?r  the  Ciiption,  Der  gcschirhtlichc  Christus  (ib. 
180."));  then  followed  his  greatest  works.  Die  (,'r- 
srhichtr  Jrau  ro?i  Naznra  in  ihrcr  Vvrktttung  mit 
dcm  Gcsnmmilchcn  seines  Volkes  frri  imtersueht  vnd 
ausffihrlirh  rrhlurt  (3  vols.,  ib.  lSt)7-72;  Enj^.  transl.. 
The.  HisU/ry  of  ,/rx//.<  of  Xazarefh,  (i  vols.,  London. 
1873-82).  In  f)rd(T  to  p;ivc  his  views  a  wider  cur- 
rency, Keim  publisheij  Die  (rcsehiehte  Jesti  ?uieh  den 
KnjibnisHen  heutiijer  Wisaejitiehaft  fiir  \reitere  Kreiae 
ubcrsiehtlich  erziifdt  (1871.  1875).  Although  he  em- 
phasized chiefly  the  human  .side  in  Clirist,  he  can 


not  be  called  a  '*  Unitarian."  While  minimiiing  the 
miraculouB  element  in  Christianity,  and  in  spite  d 
the  most  concrete  conception  of  the  human  limita- 
tions and  development  of  its  founder,  he  considered 
JesuA  not  only  the  greatest  upon  earth,  but  the  Son 
'"  in  whom  the  Father  reveals  himself."  In  his  criti- 
cism of  the  historical  sources  he  starts  from  PuL 
whoso  epistles  he  regards  as  the  finn  basis  for 
Evangelical  history  and  the  decisive  test  for  judg- 
ing all  other  events;  and  in  this  criticism  he  pro- 
ceedM  entirely  according  to  objective  points  of  view, 
unluimpered  by  any  dogmatic  theory  of  inspiratioiL 
He  rejected  the  fourth  Gospel;  among  the  synoptic 
Gospels  he  gave  the  preference  to  Matthew,  wbich, 
according  to  him,  originated  as  early  as  68  and  ii 
distinguished  by  primitive  simphcity  and  absentt 
of  preconceived  notions,  showing  only  slight  traces 
of  revision.  Luke,  according  to  Keim.  obscured 
the  simple  representation  of  Matthew  by  his  medi- 
ating Pauline  standpoint.  Mark  wrote  in  the  in- 
tert>st  of  a  world-embracing  universalism,  chang- 
ing the  picture  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  by  omitting 
the  most  important  speeches  w^herever  they  clash 
with  his  theory.  Keim's  work  shows  rare  sdentifie 
Kolidity  and  deep  penetration,  and  holds  a 
f>osition  in  the  literature  of  the  life  of  Jesos 
which  can  not  be  neglected  even  by  those  who 
do  not  sliare  his  rationalistic  standpoint. 

(H.  ZlEGLEB.) 

KEIMANN,  kai'man  (KEYMAIIN),  CHRISTIAH: 
iSaxon  educator  and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Pankrai, 
near  Oalwl  (5()  m.  n.n.e.  of  Prague),  Bohemia.  Feb. 
27.  1G()7:  d.  at  Zittau  (50  m.  e.s.e.  of  Dresden). 
Saxony,  Jan.  13,  1662.  He  attended  the  g}Tnna- 
sium  at  Zittau  and  the  University  of  Wittenbetf: 
(M..\..  1631),  l)eciime  associate  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Zittau  in  1634  and  was  rector  from  1639 
till  his  death.  His  Easter  hymn,  Meinen  JetuM 
lass  ieh  nirht  ("  My  Sa\'ior  will  I  not  forsake  '')  has 
lH»en  ext  remely  popubr.  j\lso  the  Christmas  hymn. 
Freude,  Frcude  iiber  Frcude  ("  O  joy  all  joys  ex- 
celling "),  the  Advent  hymn,  Ilosianna,  Davids 
Sithn  (•*  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  **).  and  the 
Passion  hjinn,  Sei  tjcgriissd,  Jcsu  giitig  ("  Hail  to 
the  Savior  benign  "),  a  paraphra.se  of  Salve,  Jem, 
snmm4:  bonus  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  found  much 
acceptance.  On  July  31.  1651,  he  was  crowned 
imperial  poet-laureate.  He  was  also  active  as  a 
IKMlagogical  author.  Religious  education  was  fos- 
tereil  by  his  Mnemosyne  sacra  (Gfirlitz,  1646).  and 
Mieae  emngelicae  (Zittau.  165'));  also  by  the  col- 
lection of  proverbs  originally  issued  by  Gerbch. 
Sententinrum  sarrarum  eenturiae  ditac  (Dresden, 
1035).  Of  wide  use  in  linguistic  instruction  were 
his  Tabulae  declinationum  (Leipsic,  1649).  and  the 
Enchiridion  grammaiicum  Latinum-  (Jena,  1649), 
and  his  books  on  his  logic,  rhetoric,  and  arith- 
metic were  issued  repeatedly.  He  also  wrote  a 
numl>er  of  school  dramas.  Georg  Mueller. 

HiHLior.RAPnv:  An  oarly  life  is  by  C.  Weis.  Memcria  C. 
Kfimanni.  Zittau.  1689;  the  mcMiom  one  by  H.  J.  Kdm- 
rncl.  Christian  Keimann,  ib.  1860:  idem,  in  ADB,  vr. 
r>:i5-53rt.  (\)n«ult  further:  O.  E.  Koch.  GfschichU  det 
Kirfhenlirds,  Stuttgart.  1867;  A.  F.  W.  Fischer.  Kircheif 
licderlexikon.  i.  195.  312.  ii.  52.  248.  282.  449.  Gotha. 
1878  70;  .lulinn.  Hifmnologjf,'  pp.  613-614.  A  larje 
literature  is  indicatod  in  Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  x.  202. 
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KEITH,  kith,  ALEXANDER:  Clergyman  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Keith  Hall  (11  m. 
n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire,  Nov.  30,  1791; 
d.  at  Buxton  (160  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Derbyshire, 
Feb.  8,  1880.  He  studied  at  the  Marischal  Collc^ 
and  University  of  Aberdeen  (B.A.,  1809;  D.D., 
1833),  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1813,  and  was  pre- 
sented the  same  year  to  St.  Cyrus,  Kincardineshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1840  on  account  of  ill  health. 
In  1839  he  visited  Palestine  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  preparatory 
to  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  them. 
At  the  disruption  of  1843  he  joined  the  Free  Church. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  prophecy, 
the  best  known  being  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Derived  from  the  Literal  FuL- 
filment  of  Prophecy  (Edinburgh,  1828;  40th  ed., 
London,  1873).  Other  works  are:  The  Signs  of  the 
Times  (2  vols.,  Edinbui*gh,  1832);  Demonstration 
of  the  Truth  of  Christianity  (1838);  The  Harmony 
qf  Prophecy  (1851);  and  The  History  and  Destiny 
cfthe  World  (London,  1861). 

BiBUoaRAPHY:  A.  Black,  Jewish  Mistionary  Travd§  to  the 
Jew,  pp.  3  sqq..  Newcastle,  1841;  Hew  Scott,  FobH 
eeeleeiae  Scotiranae,  iii..  2,  pp.  865.  881,  London,  1871; 
DNB,  XXX.  315-316. 

KEITH,  GEORGE:  Scotch  Quaker,  afterward 
Anglican  clergyman  and  missionary  to  America; 
b.,  probably  in  Aberdeenshire,  1639;  d.  at  Edbur- 
ton  (20  m.  e.  of  Chichester),  Sussex,  Mar.  27,  1716. 
After  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  he  became  tutor  and  chaplain 
in  a  noble  family.  He  was  designed  for  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry,  but  about  1664  adopted  the 
tenets  of  the  Quakers,  and  soon  won  a  prominent 
position  in  the  councils  of  the  sect.  He  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  Robert  Barclay,  George 
Fox,  and  William  Penn.  After  having  been  fre- 
quently imprisoned  for  preaching  in  England, 
Keith  emigrated  to  America  about  1685,  served  for 
a  time  as  surveyor-general  in  New  Jersey,  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia  in  1689  as  principal  of  a  Friends' 
school.  Subsequently  he  traveled  in  New  England 
and  defended  the  principles  of  the  Quakers  in  con- 
troversy with  Increase  Mather  and  others.  Hav- 
ing l)ecome  involved  in  bitter  disputes  with  other 
leaders  of  the  sect,  in  1692  Keith  headed  a  faction 
calle<l  "  Keithites,"  or  "  Christian  Quakers."  In 
1694  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  de- 
nounced by  Penn  as  an  apostate  and  dismissed 
from  the  society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1695. 
After  preaching  to  his  followers  for  five  years  at 
Turners'  Hall,  London,  he  united  with  the  Estab- 
lisheii  Church  in  1700,  and  subsequently  led  several 
hundrcni  Quakers  to  conform.  From  1702  till  1704 
he  travelcKl  in  America  as  a  missionary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prof)agation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  From  1706  till  his  death  he  was  rector  of 
F>lhurton.  Sussex.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the?  most  scholarly  and  versatile  men  ever  en- 
rollefi  by  the  (Juakers.  The  more  important  of 
hw  numerous  writings  are:  The  Deism  of  William 
Penn  and  his  Brethren  (London,  1699);  The  Stand- 
ard of  the  Quakers  Examined  (1702);  and  A  Journal 
of  Travds  (1706). 


Bduoorapht:    DNB,  txx.  318-321,  where  references  to 
aoattered  notices  are  given. 

KEITH-FALCONER,  HONORABLE  ION  GRANT 
NEVILLE:  Church  of  Scotland  layman;  the  third  son 
of  the  ninth  earl  of  Kintore ;  b.  in  Edinburgh  July 
5,  1856;  d.  at  Aden,  Arabia,  May  11,  1887.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  Public  School,  and  at 
Cambridge  University,  at  both  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  by  scholarship  but  by  his 
bicycle-riding.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Almoner's 
professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  1886.  He  also 
taught  himself  Pitman's  system  of  shorthand  and 
attained  uncommon  speed  for  a  non-professional. 
He  became  deeply  interested  in  evangelistic  work 
in  Cambridge  and  in  London,  and  so  his  thoughts 
turned  to  making  his  remarkable  Oriental  learning 
available  on  the  foreign  field.  With  this  in  view  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Aden  to  see  for  himself  the  pros- 
pects of  a  mission  to  the  Mohammedans  and  being 
convinced  that  his  lifework  lay  in  that  direction 
he  laid  aside  his  ambition  as  an  Oriental  scholar 
in  England,  and  in  1886  went  to  Aden  as  a  lay 
missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There,  how- 
ever, he  quickly  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  fever. 
He  was  destined  to  be  of  much  more  consequence 
in  inciting  others  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
Mohammedans  and  other  non-Christians  than  as 
a  worker  himself.  It  was  one  of  the  sources  of  this 
influence  that  he  was  a  nobleman  of  wealth  and 
therefore  one  who  could  not  be  accused  of  sordid 
motives.  He  died  too  soon  to  do  much  in  litera- 
ture. Still  his  article  on  shorthand  in  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Britannica,  his  edition 
(1885)  of  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  some  of  his  papers  &tr 
tracted  wide  attention. 
Bibliography:     R.   Sinker,   Memorialt  of  ,  ,  ,  KeUK-Fal- 

coner,  Cambridge,  1888. 

KELLER  (CELLARIUS),  ANDREAS:  Early  Ger- 
man Evangelical;  b.  at  Rottenburg  (25  m.  s.w. 
of  Stuttgart),  WOrttembei^g,  1503;  d.  Sept.  18, 
1562.  He  probably  studied  at  Vienna.  In  the 
spring  of  1524  he  preached  the  Gospel  with  youth- 
ful fire  in  his  native  town  and  combated  the  pa- 
pacy, and  accepted  in  the  same  year  a  call  to  Stras- 
burg  as  assistant  at  St.  Peter's.  In  Dec,  1524,  he 
became  pastor  at  Wasselnheim,  near  Strasburg. 
By  means  of  brief  tracts  he  sought  to  promote  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  wrote  his  now  van- 
ished catechism,  Bericht  der  Kinder  zu  Waselheim 
in  Frag  und  Anlwort  gestellt  (Strasburg,  1530).  In 
Sept.,  1536,  he  became  pastor  at  Wildberg,  WUrt- 
tembeig,  and  later  superintendent.  In  1542  Stras- 
burg wished  to  recall  him,  but  he  remained  at  Wild- 
berg, reformed  the  neighboring  cloister  of  Reuthin, 
and  participated  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
Stat«  Church,  e.g.,  in  the  memorial  with  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Evangelicals  toward  the  coun- 
cil, 1543-44;  and  in  the  matter  of  advisement  con- 
cerning the  Confessio  Wirtembergica,  June,  1551. 
As  a  writer  he  now  confined  himself  to  German  ver- 
sions of  foreign  works.  G.  Bossebt. 

BiBUOOEAnrr:  Souroen  are:  L.  M.  Fiiwhlin,  Memoria  the- 
otogcrum  Wtrtembergeneium,  supplement,  pp.  46,  376, 
Ufan,  170»-1710;  C.  F.  Schnuirer.  Erltkulerungen  der 
wuiembergieeken  Kir^en-  Reformatione-  und  Oetehien-O^ 
eekidUt,  pp.  80.  aOO.  TtlbiiifMi,  I7W:   T.  W.  Roehrielw 
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CnAittJt  drr  Rr/Dmafian  im  Eimut.  L  277.  3TS,  ii.  IB. 
BlTvbuni.  1830-32.  CunauJt  ti^:  C  T.  Kfim.  SttiWi- 
burllM  RtfannalurnlBrtrliu-klr.  pp.  24  aqq.,  TUbin4t(i&, 
1S55;  ll'ureirmt«ivurA<  A'uvhfn0(KhicAI(.  pp.  372  aqq., 
Slultsul.  1(102. 

KELLER,  LUDWIG  EARL:  Cemian  Kerormed 
layman;  b.  at  Critzkr  (16  m.  b.w,  of  Cvwcll,  Prus- 
fJB,  Mar.  as,  1K4U,  He  was  eiiiicatPil  at  the  uni- 
veraillpB  of  Lripsic  anil  MarLiirc  (rh.D.,  1S73), 
Anil  from  1^74  to  lrsn5  was  connected  with  the 
Blatn  arctuvra  of  Wcstph&lia  at  Munstcr,  where  he 
yia»  BUcoeHMively  second  awiiHtant  (IST-I-Nl),  and 
diiTCtor  (t!>74-U5).  iiince  IH95  he  hns  bcrn  privy 
■tate  archivUt  at  Borlin.  Urgidni  hriiiK  editor  of 
the  Monalmehnft  dn  Comeniiia-fiaetUchafI,  he  has 
wrilleD  the  fuUiiwinK  workH  o(  iheoloKicBl  interest: 
Griehifhie  'irr  Wirttrrtitufrr  utvl  ihrtM  Rriehi  zu 
MurattT  (Mlinstpr,  ISSO);  Dit  (Jrgtnrefurmaiion  in 
^Yel•tfatrn  unit  am  Xinlerrhrin,  AcJerutiicke  und  Er- 
lAuiiTiingrn  {3  pari.i,  Leipsic,  ISSIMIS};  Kin  Apoitel 
drr  Wirilrrtiiu/tT  (liio^rnpliy  of  Hans  Denk;  lKS2)i 
l>ir  llffi/rmalion  unit  dir  allrrrn  lir/ormparieim  in 
ihrr-n  '/.u/ammrnhangr  dargrxtclll  (IRft/i};  Die  Wald- 
rn»rr  und  die  deularhrn  Bibetubfraetzungt-n  (ISSti); 
and  Johann  von  Slaupili  unii  die  An/aTige  der  Re- 
/ormalion  (188H). 

KELLHER,  KARL  ADAM  HEIHRICH:  Ger- 
ninn  Itoraan  Catholic;  b.  at  Heiligenitadt  (IS  m. 
n.w.  of  M\ih)haUHrri),  Pniwia,  Aur.  2r),  1S37.  He 
nliiilii-d  at  the  actulemy  of  MQnstpr,  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  and  the  seminary  of  Tievpa,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  ISGl.  He  wan  then 
vicar  at  Treves  ISO^-CJ,  parish  priest  at  Ilitbiirg 
JS6IJ-67,  and  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  theo- 
lo^ieal  seminary  at  Hildcjiheini  from  IW"  to  1S74, 
niien  Ihf  inHlitiilion  wa.i  clo,icd  as  a  result  of  (be 
Kulturltamjif.  In  1S7 1  he  was  appointed  profosnor 
of  church  history  in  the  L'nivcrHJty  of  Bonn,  and 
held  this  position  until  his  retirement  from  nclive 
life  in  IW2.  He  ha.H  wriden  Bum-  urul  .Straffirr- 
/ahrungen  gegen  Kleriker  in  ilm  leche  eraten  rlirial- 
lichen  Jahrhunilertrn  (Treves,  18G3);  Hcllfniamun 
VTul  Chrialrnlam  (('o1n(>ne,  ISGO):  Auagnraldtc 
Schri/len  Terlutliaiu  ubcmrtzt  {2  voLs.,  Kemplen, 
lS70-71i);  Vcr/aasung,  LrhranU  vnd  Unfehtbarkrit 
der  Kirche  (1872);  TerMtiaiui  aammlliche  Schrifttn 
tiberirUt  (2  voIh.,  CoIoRne,  1882];  and  lleortologic 
Oder  dot  Kirelienjakr  vnii  die  HeUiyenfetle  in  ihrer 
gesthirhllichcn  Eniwirklung  ivn  den  dlleaten  Zciten 
bit  tur  GtgenwaH  {Freiburj;,  1901).  He  also  re- 
x-ised  the  eleventh  volume  of  Rohrbachur'a  Uni- 
rcrtalgesckiekte   der   katkoliacken   Kirche    (MQnster, 

isao). 

KEL.LS,  SYBOD  OF:  A  synod  convened  in  1  l.'i2 
at  Kells  (38  m.  n.w,  of  Dublin),  by  Eugeniiis  III., 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land. It  diviiied  the  country  into  four  archbish- 
oprics, established  a  hierorcliy,  introduced  tithes 
and  the  Peter'a-pence,  acknowledged  the  papal  su- 
premacy, etc.  Sec  Celtic  Church  i\  Britain  aND 
Iheland,  111.,  2,  S  5. 

KELLY,  THOMAS:  Irish  dissenting  preacher 
and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Kellyville  (4  m.  w.  of  Atby), 
County  Queen's,  July  13,  1769;  d.  there  May  14, 
1865.    He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 


Dublin  and  studied  law  in  London,  but  took  oiden 
in  the  Eatablisbed  Church  in  17S2  and  begu  to 
preach  in  Dublin.  For  his  fervent  Evangelical  mt- 
mons  be  waa  soon  inhibited  by  tbe  archbishop  fnm 
preaching  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  After  pnacfa- 
ing  for  a  time  in  two  unconaecrated  buildings  in  tbt 
city,  he  became  a  dissenter  and,  from  his  ample 
means,  erected  chapels  at  A  thy,  Portariinglan, 
Wafertord,  Wexford,  and  other  places,  where  he 
continued  to  preach.  Hia  reputation  rests  upon  lui 
lli/mnx  on  Various  Pottage*  of  Scripture  (Dublia, 
1804).  The  ninety-six  hymns  of  tbe  fiiat  edilioD 
grew  to  765  in  these\-enth  (1853),  the  last  that  ^»- 
peared  before  his  death.  His  best-known  hymn 
are,  "  Come,  see  the  place  where  Jesus  lay,"  ami 
"  On  the  mountain's  top  appearing." 
BiBLiouKArnr:    8.  W.  Dufficld.  £ii0lu^  »|im>H.  pp.  3D»- 
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KELLY,  WILLIAM:  Pljrmouth  Brother;  h.  of 
Episcopalian  parentage  in  the  north  of  Iteland 
1821;  d.  at  Exeter,  England,  Mar.  27,  1906.  Be 
was  early  left  fatherless,  supported  himself  b; 
teaching  in  the  island  of  Sark,  and  joined  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren  (q.v.)  in  1840.  He  retained  a  dcK 
connection  with  the  Channel  Islands  for  tbirtj 
years,  residing  in  Guemaey,  but  for  the  latter  hiU 
of  hia  career  his  home  was  at  Blackheath,  LoDdm, 
H.  E.  He  graduated  with  classical  honors  at  Trin- 
ity (Allege,  Dublin,  and  by  his  writings  established 
a  reputation  for  sound  scholarship  and  acquind 
distinction  as  an  able  controversialist.  Benin 
aiding  Tregelles  in  that  eminent  scholar's  in\'esti- 
gations  as  a  Biblical  textual  critic,  he  himself  pub- 
liKheil,  in  1S60,  a  critical  edition  of  the  Revelation 
of  John,  which  earned  a  commendatory  notice  from 
Ewald  in  the  Gtlttingen  Jahrbudirr.  Such  studies 
were  carried  on  concurrently  with  the  editing  of  a 
periodical  entitled  The  Protprd,  whieh  gave  way  to 
The  Bible  Treatury,  carried  on  by  Kelly  to  the  tin* 
of  hi.i  death.  This  brought  the  editor  into  corre- 
spondence with  such  men  as  Dean  Alford,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert tjcott  the  lexicc^rapher.  Principal  Edwsnli, 
Profe-tHor  Sanrtay,  and  other  iheolopans.  In  hii 
last  days  Arehdeacon  Denison  was  wont  to  spntk 
of  The  Bibh  Treatury  as  the  only  religious  magaiiw 
worth  reading,  so  steadfast  was  the  editor  in  ^cjp^ 
tion  of  what  he  believed  to  be  Christ-dishonoring 
views  of  the  Bible  put  forth  by  higher  critics. 

Kelly  identified  himself  whole-heartedly  with  the 
body  of  doctrine  developed  by  the  late  John  Nel- 
son Darby  (n.v.),  whose  Cotlectr4  Wrilingt  wete 
edited  by  him.  According  to  Neatby,  he  "  was 
essentially  the  interpreter  of  Darby  to  the  uniniti- 
ated." Kelly's  own  merits  were,  however,  mani- 
fest alike  in  living  as  in  written  ministry.  Spni- 
peon.  judging  by  the  latter,  has  applied  to  him,  in 
ihe  Guide  to  CommeTdariei.  words  of  Goldsmiih. 
"  born  for  the  universe,  who  narrowed  his  mind'' 
by  Darbyism.  Although  friction  at  last  arose  be- 
tween them,  the  younger  retained  his  veneration  for 
tlie  older  man. 

In  the  list  of  Kelly's  writings  will  be  found  lec- 
tures on  or  formal  expositions  of  all  the  l)ooks  of 
the  Bible,  Kelly  exercised  considerable  influencf 
upon   outside   readers  by  hia  Lecturea  on  the   .Vnr 
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T«tlanievl  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (London, 
(1867);  Onthr  Church  of  God  (lOth  ed.,  1906);  On 
iKe  Pentateuch  (1877);  On  Iht  Cotpd  <^  Afalthau 
(1868);  and  Onthr  Book  of  Revelation  {1861).  "In 
Vu  Beginning"  {Moeaie  Coemogony),  Expositiom 
<^  Oie  Prophecies  of  laaiah  and  the  Gotpel  of  John 
(ent&TKed  e<l.  by  E.  E.  Whitfield,  1907);  The  EpitOe 
to  the  Hebrewe  and  the  Epiatlet  of  John;  a  work  on 
Otid'e  Itupiraiion  of  the  Seripturei,  and  hia  last  words 
OD  CkriM't  Coming  again  {in  which  he  vindicated 
the  originality  of  Darby  in  regard  to  the  "  Secret 
Rapture  "  ari«r  itH  impugmnent  by  an  American 
writer)  are  other  works  which  warrant  notice. 
B.  E.  W 


KELSO,  JAHE8  AnDERSOIt:  Presbyterian;  b. 
«t  Rawal  Pindi  (90  m.  a.e.  of  Peshawur),  India, 
June  6,  1873.  He  was  graduat«d  at  Washington 
sad  Jefferson  College  in  1892,  Western  Theological 
•Beminary  in  1896,  and  studied  in  Berlin  and  Lelp- 
aic  (Ph.D.,  1902).  He  was  tutor  of  Greek  and 
I^tin  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  1892- 
1893,  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Western  Theological 
Seminary  1897-1901,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old- 
Testament  literature  In  the  same  inntitution  1901- 
1009,  and  president  since  1909.  He  ia  "an  adher- 
ent of  the  ooofcBsional  Theology  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cburch,  U.S.A."  He  has  written  Die  Klagetieder, 
<fcr  maeorttische  Text  und  die  Vertionen  (Leipsic, 
1901). 
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L  Lile,  Minor  Writings:  Thomns  i  Kempis, 
German  mystic  and  author  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  was  bom  at  Kempen  HO  m.  n.w.  of  Co- 
logne) in  1380  and  died  near  ZwoUe  (52  m.  e.n.e. 
of  Amsterdam)  in  1471.  His  paternal  name  was 
Ilemerken  or  Hftmmerlein,  "  little  hammer."  In 
1395  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Deven(«r  con- 
ducted by  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (q.v.). 
He  became  skilful  as  a  copyist  and  was  thus  en- 
nbled  to  support  himself.  Later  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Augiutioian  convent  of  Mount  Saint  A^es 
near  Zwolle,  where  his  brother  John  had  been  before 
him  and  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  prior.  Thomas 
nceived  priest's  orders  in  1413  and  was  made  sub- 
prior  1429.  The  house  was  disturbed  for  a  time 
ID  consequence  of  the  pope's  rejection  of  the  bishop- 
elect  of  Utrecht,  Rudolph  of  Diepholt;  otherwise, 
Thomas'  life  was  a  quiet  one,  his  time  being  spent 
between  devotional  exercises,  composition,  and 
copying.  He  copied  the  Bible  no  less  than  four 
times,  one  of  the  copies  being  preserved  at  Darm- 
pt«dt  in  five  volumes.  In  its  teachings  he  was 
widely  read,  and  his  works  abound  in  Biblical  quo- 
tations, especially  from  the  New  Testament.  His 
life  i*  no  doubt  fitly  charBCterized  by  the  words 
under  an  old  picture,  fir«t  referred  to  by  Francescus 
Tolensts:  "  In  all  things  I  sought  quiet  and  found 
il  not  Mtve  in  retirement  and  in  books."  A  monu- 
ment WM  dedicated  to  his  memory  fa  the  presence 


of  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht  m  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Zwolle,  Nov.  11,  1897. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  belonged  to  the  school  d 
mystics  who  were  scattered  along  the  Rhine  from 
Switserland  to  Strasburg  and  Colc^ie  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  a  follower  of  Geert  Groote 
and  Florentius  Radewijns,  the  founders  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life.  His  writings  are 
all  of  a  devotional  character  and  include  tracts  and 
meditations,  letters,  sermons,  a  life  of  St.  Lydewigis, 
a  Christian  woman  who  remained  steadfast  under 
a  great  stress  of  afflictions,  and  biographies  of 
Groote,  Radewijns,  and  nine  of  their  companions. 
Works  similar  in  contents  to  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ"  and  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  are  hia  pro- 
longed meditation  on  the  life  and  blessings  of  the 
Savior  and  another  on  the  Incarnation.  Both  of 
these  works  overflow  with  adoration  for  Christ. 

IL  The  Imitation  of  Christ:  The  work  which 
has  given  Thomas  &  Kempis  universal  fame  in  the 
Western  churches  is  the  De  imitatiane  Chriati.  It 
is  the  pearl  of  all  the  writings  of  tlie  mystical  Ger- 
man-Dutch school  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  with  the  "  Confessions  "  of  Augus- 
tine and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progrett  it  occupies  a 
front  rank,  if  not  the  foremost  place,  among  useful 
manuals  of  devotion,  after  the  Bible.  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics  alike  join  in  giving  it  praise. 
The  Jesuits  give  il  an  official  place  among  their 
"  exercises."  John  Wesley  and  John  Newton  put 
it  among  the  works  that  influenced  them  at  their 
conversion.  General  Gordon  carried  it  with  him 
to  the  battlefield.  Few  books  have  had  so  exten- 
sive a  circulation.  The  number  of  counted  edi- 
tions exceeds  2,000;  and  1,000  different  editions 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Bul- 
lingen  collection,  donated  to  the  city  of  Cologne  in 
183S.  contained  at  the  time  400  different  editions. 
De  Backer  (Euai,  ut  inf.)  enumerates  645  Utin 
and  about  900  French  editions.  Originally  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  a  French  translation  was  inade  a* 
early  as  1447,  which  still  remains  in  manuscript. 
The  first  printed  French  copies  appeared  at  Tou- 
louse 1488.  The  earliest  German  translation  was 
made  in  1434  by  J.  de  Bellorivo  and  is  preserved 
in  Cologne.  The  editions  in  German  began  at 
Augsburg  in  1486.  The  first  English  translation 
(1502)  wsa  by  William  Atkinson  and  Margaret, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  who  did  the  fourth  book. 
Translations  appeared  in  Italian  (Venice,  1488, 
Milan  1439),  Spanish  (Seville,  1530),  Arabic  (Rome, 
1663),  Armenian  (Rome,  1674),  Hebrew  (Frank- 
fort, 1837),  and  other  languages.  Comeille  pro- 
duced a  poetical  paraphrase  in  French  in  1651. 

The  "Imitation  of  Christ  "derives  its  title  from 
the  heading  of  tlie  first  book,  De  imitatione  Chritti 
et  eordmptu  omnium  vanitatum  mundi.  It  conaisla 
of  four  books  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in 
mel^r  and  rime,  a  fact  first  announced  by  K. 
Hirsche  in  1874.  The  four  books  are  not  found  in 
all  the  manuscripts,  nor  are  they  arranged  invaria- 
bly in  the  same  order.  The  work  is  a  manual  of 
devotion  intended  to  help  the  soul  in  its  communion 
with  God  and  the  pursuit  of  hoUocM.  Its  sentenoea 
are  statements,  not  arguments,  and  ore  pitched  in 
the  hi^est  key  of  Cbtstiaa  experience.    It  was 
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meant  for  inuiiOriticH  and  rcclases.  Uehind  an<l 
within  all  its  n'floctions  runs  t)ie  cuiincil  uf  Hi'lf- 
It'll  11  nciat ton.  Tin'  life  of  ('hrlM  is  pn'M'ntcil  as  the 
hiKlu'st  tftiidy  po^sihlr  to  a  mortal.  I  lis  tt-acliinKs 
far  rxotd  all  ilic  li>acliin|^s  of  tlu>  s;iints.  Thr  hook 
^iv(>s  counsels  ii>  rt'ad  I  In*  Script  un-<«.  stattMnt-nts 
ahoiit  till'  Um's  nf  adv«T>ity.  advi(i»  for  siihniis.sion 
til  authority,  \v:irMin«;s  a;!:iiiist  t«'in|»tation  and  how 
to  nvsisl  it,  rt'tU'Ction^  alHUil  di'ath  and  the  judf^- 
nii*nt.  nii'ditations  iipun  ihc  (»lilaiion  of  Chri.st,  and 
adnmnitions  to  flco  th<-  vanities  nf  the  world. 
(*hri>t  hini^-lf  i»i  nioif  th.in  .ill  tin'  wi>doni  of  the 
.schools  and  lifts  the  mind  t«i  |MTc«'ivi'  m(»n*  of  eter- 
nal truth  in  a  moment  of  lime  than  a  stuilent  mi^ht 
If'arn  in  the  .schouls  in  ten  years.  Kxcellent  as 
thesi!  coiiiisel.s  an*,  tlirv  an*  si't  in  the  minor  kev 
and  an.'  e.s|M>cial!y  aiiapteil  ftir  souls  hunU-ned  with 
can*  and  M»rn>w  :trid  sitting  in  darkness.  They 
pp'sent  only  one  >!•!<'  nf  thr  Christian  life,  and  in 
onler  to  cuiiijia^'*  t  h«"  \vhol«*  of  it  they  must  Ih»  su|>- 
pli>ment<'d  l»y  coun^-ls  fnr  integrity,  hrav«'ry  an<I 
con>lancy  in  the  struKill'*  of  daily  existi'iice  to  which 
the  vast  ma>s  of  mankind,  who  can  not  Ih'  n'chises, 
an*  called.  The  cliar^i*  has  ««ven  Ikh-u  ma«le  that 
the  piety  coitimenclcd  hy  the  "Imitation"  is  of  a 
si-Ifi.-ih  monki.xh  t  vin'.  It  was  wrifti-it  hva  monk  and 
intended  fur  the  convent;  it  lays  >in'ss  on  the  pas- 
siv(>  i|Ualities  and  d(j<'S  not  touch  with  lirmness  the 
string  of  activ<'  servicre  in  the  worM.  That  which 
makes  it  acc<*plal»le  to  all  Christians  is  the  supreme 
stH'ss  it  lays  uprni  Christ  and  th<'  p<xssil»ility  of  im- 
mediate conmnmion  with  him  and  <iod.  The  n'f- 
en-nces  to  medieval  mistakes  or  su|M'rstitions  are 
conlined  t<i  s<'veral  pa«<sap'^,  viz.,  the  nu'rit  (»f /;o(^l 
works  ami  tra!i'<ul»'-tantiation  (iv.  2),  purpatory 
(iv.  *.M,  antl  the  worship  of  saints  (i.  l.'i.  ii.  (>,  iii.  (>, 
/)*.)).  In  <ilher  works,  however,  Thomas  a  Kempis 
exalls  Mary  as  the  rjueen  of  heavr-n,  the  elhcient 
medial  ress  of  sinners,  and  to  her  all  should  tleo  as 
to  a  mf)lher.  She  should  \h.:  invoked.  He  also 
jjives  prayers  to  Mary  (cf.  the  I}r  tnhrrwjrutis,  and 
finrtus  rosanun,  I'olil's  ed..  ut  inf..  i.  also  iii.  .S57, 
vi.  'J ID,  -J^-js-iri.). 

III.  Disputed  Authorship  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ":  To  some  extent  national  sentiments  have 
enterr-rl  into  tlie  cnntroversv  which  for  3(X)  years 

has  iH'cn  wa^ed   over  the  authorship 

I.  General    of  the  "  Imilation,"  France  and  Italy 

Survey.       contending  fur  t  he  honor  of  furnishing 

the  author  as .M^ainst  the  Xetherl.ands. 
The  weijrht  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  Amonji;  the  n.*cent  treatments  of  the  sub- 
ject are:  K.  Ilirsche,  PntUyorvcna  zu  cxjur  ncncn 
Auxtjnhc  tkr  Imitutio  Chrinti  (Berlin,  1S7.S,  l.SSl, 
1801),  containing  a  copy  of  the  Latin  text  of  the 
manuscript  dat(?d  lUl;  C.  Wolf.^gruber,  6'irtai;/«i 
(jcmen,  st  in  Lrbcn uwl sciri  Wcrk  Dc  ImitationcCUn'sii 
(Augsl)urg,  1880);  J..  Sautini.  /  diritti  di  Tonwmso 
da  Knnpis  (2  vols.,  Home,  1879-81);  S.  Kettlewcll, 
Authorship  of  the  "'  De  Imitntione  Christ i"'  (London. 
1877;  2d  cd.,  18.S4):  V.  Hecker,  VAutcur  dc  I' I  nu- 
tation etlcs dorunierds  \(rrla?idais  (The  Hague,  1882) ; 
also  Les  dernU^rfi  travrnux  ftur  Vauteur  dc  I' Imitation 
(Brussels,  1889);  IL  S.  Oenifle.  Kritische  Bcmcrk' 
ungen  zwr  Oersen-Kcmfris  Fragc^  in  ZKT  (1882- 
1883);  O.  A.  iSpitzen,  Thomas  a  Kempis  ala  acknjver 


d*'r   navolging   (Utrecht,    1880),    also   Scuvdk  di- 
hnne  en  rlponae  du  Dtnifle  (1884);    F.  X.  Funk, 
(iWson  und  Gersen,  also  Der  VeifoMcr  der  Sadifolgi 
Christi,    both   in    h\n   Abhandlungen    (ii.   373-444, 
i'uderbom,  1899);    P.  E.  Puyol,  DescripHom  hib- 
lioijraphiques  des  manuscn'ts  rt  dcs  prindpalet  fdi- 
iion/t  du  livre  I)e  Imiiatione  Christi  (Paris,  1S98); 
Piitiographie.  rtassement,  ginitilfigie  du  litre  de  /iw- 
tatiour   Chriitii   (1S9S),   and    L\Auteur  du   livre  Dc 
Imitations  ChriMi   (2  vols.,   1899-19(X));    G.  Ken- 
tenich.  Die  Ilamlschriften  der  Imitatto  und  dir  Autor- 
Hchaft  den  Thomas,  in  XKG,  xxiii.  IS  sqq.,  xxiv.  3(H 
s(|({.;  J.  E.  G.  De  Montmorency.  Thomas  a  Kent  pit, 
his   Atje  and  his   Book,  New  York,  190G;  and  L. 
Schulz(>,  in  Ilauck-Herzog,  RE,  xix.  719-733.    For 
ot  her  work.s.  sec  t  he  bibliography  below.     Pohl  gives 
a  list  of  thirty-iivc  persons  to  whom  the  authorship 
hits  at  one  time  or  another  been  ascribed,  amoi^ 
them  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Jean  CTharUer  de  GerMxi, 
chancellor   of   the   Uni\'ersity  of    Paris,  Gio\'aimi 
<lersen.  the  reputed  abbot   of   Vercelli,  Italy,  St. 
B<Tnanl.  Honavcutura.  David  of  Augsburg,  Jofaann 
Taul(>r.  Heinrich  Saso,  and  even  Innocent  III.,  tlie 
last  chielly  on  account  of  the  second  part  of  the  title 
of  the  '*  Imitation,"  recalling  Innocent's  work  on  the 
contempt  of  the  world.    The  only  claimants  worthy 
of  attention  are  Thomas  i!i  Kempis,  the  ChanoeUor 
<ierson  (d.  1429),  and  the  Abbot  Giovanni  Gersen, 
who  is  Niid  to  have  lived  about  1230.     The  uncp^ 
tainty  arisi^s  from  several  facts:    (1)  a  number  of 
manuscripts  and  print e<l  editions  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury have  no  note  of  authorship;  (2)  the  rest  are  di- 
vided Ix'tweeu  these  three  men  and  St.  Bernard: 
and  (3)  the  manuscript  copies  show  important  di- 
ver>:eiices.     The  matter  has  been   made  more  pe^ 
plexinj;  by  t  he  forgery  of  names  and  dates  in  man- 
uscripts of  the  *' Imitation ''  since  the  contnA^rsy 
heRan.  these  foi^^eries,  ho^tjver,  being  lai^lyin  the 
inten'st  of  Oerson  and  Gersen.     A  reason  for  the 
absences  of  an  author's  name  in  so  many  of  the 
manuscripts  is  to  be  found,  if  Thomas  ^  Kempis 
was  indeed  the  author,  in  his  wishing  to  renuiin 
unknown   accortling   to   his   maxim    Ama    ntsciri. 
Love  to  lx»  tmknown.     Of  the  Latin  editions  be- 
loiif^in^  to  the  fifteenth  century,  Pohl  gives  t^*enty- 
ei;:ht  as  accn'(Iited  to  (ierson,  twelve  to  Thomas, 
two  to  St.  Bernanl,  and  six  anon^'mous.     Or,  to 
follow  Tunk  (i).  4!20),  forty  editions  of  that  century 
ascribi.'d  the  work  to  (icrson.  eleven  to  Thomas, 
two  to  St.  Bernard,  one  to  Gersen,  and  two  are 
anonymous.     JSpitzen  gives  fifteen  iis    ascribed  to 
Thomas  a  Kempis.     Mast  of  the  editions  contain- 
ing f  Jerson's  name  were  printed  in  France;    a  few 
wen»  issued  in  Italy  and  Spain.     Tlie  editions  of 
the    sixteenth    century    show    a    ch.*inge.     There, 
thirty-seven  Latin  editions  ascribe  the  authorship 
to  Thomas  h.  Kempis.  twenty-five  to  Gerson.    As 
for  the  manuscripts,  all  of  them  dated  befoiTe  1450. 
the  dates  of  which  are  probably  genuine,  were  toI- 
ten  in  Germany  or  the  Netherlands.     The  oldest  is 
inrlude<l  in  a  codex  preserved  since  IS26  in  the  royal 
lil)rarv  of  Hnisstds.     The  codex  contains  nine  other 
writinirs  of  Thomas  lx?sides  the  '*  Imitation."    It  is 
d:ited  1441,  containing  the  note,  in  Latin,  finitus  d 
completus  MCCCCXLI  per  manus  frairis  Th.  Kern- 
pensis  in  Monte  S.  Agnelis  })roi)e  ZivoUis,  "  Finished 
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and  completed  in  1441  by  the  hands  of  brother 
Thomas  h  Kempis,  at  Mount  Saint  Agnes  near 
Zwolle  "  (cf.  Pohl,  ii.  461).  If  this  be  a  genuine 
writing  the  manuscript  is  an  autographic  copy. 
The  text  of  the  Imitation  is  written  on  older  paper 
than  the  other  documents  comprised  in  the  codex. 
It  also  contains  corrections  which  are  found  in  the 
first  Dutch  translation  of  1420.  For  these  reasons 
Spitzen,  Funk  and  others  place  this  text  of  the 
Imitation  between  1416  and  1420. 

The  literary  controversy  over  the  composition 

began  in  1604  when  Dom  Pedro  Manriquez,  in  a 

work  on  the  Lord's  Supper  issued  at  Milan,  declared 

the   **  Imitation "  to  be  older  than  Bonaventura, 

basing  his  statement  upon  an  alleged 

2.  Gersen's  quotation  from  it  by  that  schooknan. 

Claims.  In  1 606  Bellarmine  in  his  De  scriptoribua 
ecclesiastida  stated  it  was  already  in  ex- 
istence in  1260.  About  the  same  time  the  Jesuit 
Rossignoli  found  in  a  convent  at  Arona  near  Milan 
a  manuscript  without  date  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Abbot  Giovanni  Gersen  as  its  author.  The  house  had 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  and  the 
Benedictine  Cajetan,  secretary  of  Paul  V.,  defended 
the  abbot's  claim  in  his  Gersen  resHtutus  (Rome, 
1614)  and  later  in  his  Apparatus  ad  Gersenem  reati- 
tutum.  Cajetan  also  announced  the  discovery  of 
a  manuscript  in  Venice  containing  the  statement, 
'*  Not  Johannes  Gerson  but  Johannes  abbot  of  Ver- 
oelli  wrote  this  book."  Gersen 's  claims  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Augustinian  Heribert  Rosweyde  in 
his  Vindiciae  Kempenaea  (Antwerp,  1617),  and  so 
cogently  that  Bellarmine  withdrew  his  statement. 
The  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  urged  by  the 
Benedictines,  gave  permission  for  the  book  to  be 
printed  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  under  the  name  of 
Gerson.  A  revival  of  the  assertion  of  the  Italian's 
authorship  was  started  by  the  Piedmontese  noble- 
man, Ctregory,  in  his  htoria  delta  Vercelleae  lettera- 
turn  (Turin,  1819).  He  was  confirmed  in  his  view 
by  a  manuscript  of  the  **  Imitation  '*  purchased  in 
Parts  in  1830,  containing  the  statement  that  in 
1550  it  was  the  property  of  an  Italian  Girolamo 
d*Avogadri.  The  family  Avogadri  had  its  ances- 
tral seat  near  Vercelli,  and  an  old  diariunif  which 
Gregory  found,  contained  under  the  date  of  Feb. 
5.  1347,  the  record  of  the  transmission  of  a  book 
called  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ."  Gregory  issued 
his  manuscript  (Paris,  1833),  and  in  his  Hiatoire  du 
Hire  de  I'Imitatione  (Paris,  1842)  he  defended  the 
alleged  authorship  of  the  abbot  of  Vercelli.  He 
was  thoroughly  answered  by  J.  B.  Malou,  bishop  of 
Bruges,  in  his  Recherchea  hiatoriquea  ei  critiquea  aur 
le  Hritable  auteur  du  livre  de  VImitatian  Chriati 
(Tournay,  1848;  3d  ed.,  Paris,  1858).  The  Italian 
origin  again  found  a  vigorous  advocate  in  Coelestin 
Wolfsgruber  (ut  sup.).  The  abbot's  claim  has  at 
present  little  or  no  standing;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  details  of  his  life  are  simple  conjectures. 
Funk  pronounces  him  a  Action.  A  moniunent  was 
dedicated  to  the  Italian's  memory  at  Vercelli  in 
1884. 

After  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  of  Propa- 
gan<la  tlM>  matter  of  the  authorship  was  taken  up 
with  spirit  in  France.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  manuscript  copies  of  the  Imitation  wm  made, 


but  with  uncertain  result.  Richelieu  in  his  splendid 
edition  of  1640  issued  the  work  without  name  of 
author,  but  in  1652  the  French  Parlia- 
3.  Genon's  ment  ordered  the  work  issued  under  the 
Claims,  name  of  Thomas  h  Kempis.  Mabillon 
made  a  fresh  examination  of  manu- 
scripts at  three  gatherings  (1671,  1674,  1687),  the 
case  being  decided  against  Thomas  h  Kempis. 
Dupin,  in  his  edition  of  Gerson 's  works  (cf.  2d  ed., 
17293,  vol.  i.,  pp.  lix.-lxxxiv.),  made  a  comparison  of 
Gerson 's  writings  with  the  "  Imitation  "  and  showed 
that  it  was  possible  that  Gerson  was  the  author  of  the 
latter,  but  closed  his  discussion  with  the  statement 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  a  final  decision 
between  the  claims  of  Gersen,  Gerson,  and  Thomas 
k  Kempis.  The  controversy  again  broke  out  with 
the  edition  of  1724  made  by  the  Benedictines  Er- 
hard  and  Mezler,  who  ascribed  the  authorship  to 
Gerson  as  also  did  Vollardt  in  his  edition  (Paris, 
1758).  A  strong  reply  was  made  by  the  Augus- 
tinian E.  Amort  of  PolUng,  Bavaria,  who  defended 
with  much  learning  the  claims  r :  Phomas  k  Kempis 
in  his  Informatto  de  atatu  corUroveraiae  (Augsburg, 
1728),  and  especially  in  his  Scutum  Kempenae  aeu 
vindiciae  IV  librarum  de  Imitatione  Chriati  (Cologne, 
1728).  The  editions  of  De  Sacy  (Paris,  1853)  and 
Caro  (ib.,  1875)  leave  the  authorship  undecided. 
After  the  claims  of  Thomas  k  Kempis  seemed  to  be 
very  generally  acknowledged,  still  another  stage  in 
the  controversy  was  opened  by  P.  E.  Puyol  (1898, 
ut  sup.),  who  gave  a  description  of  348  manuscripts 
and  annotated  the  variations  between  fifty-seven  of 
them.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  text  of  the 
Italian  manuscript  is  the  more  simple  and  conse- 
quently the  older.  He  has  been  followed  by  Ken- 
tenich;  Puyol 's  work  may  lead  to  a  more  careful 
comparison  of  the  texts  of  the  Imitation.  The 
claim  that  Gerson  is  the  author  of  the  ''  Imitation 
of  Christ "  is  based  upon  editions  and  manuscripts 
made  before  1500  bearing  his  name  and  upon  prob- 
abilities drawn  from  Gerson 's  style  and  mystical 
temper  of  thought.  The  manuscript  upon  which 
chief  stress  used  to  be  laid  is  at  Valenciennes  and 
is  dated  1462.  It  contains  Gerson 's  sermons  on 
the  Passion  of  Christ  and  a  book  called  IntemeUe 
CanaoUUian.  On^sime  Leroy  in  his  6tudea  aur  lea 
my^krea  et  aur  le  divera  manuacrita  de  Geraon  (Paris, 
1837),  and  in  his  Comeille  et  Geraon  dana  VlmHa- 
Han  de  Jeau  Chriati  (Paris,  1841),  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  all  these  works  must  be  by  the  same 
author.  It  was  later  shown  from  a  manuscript  in 
Amiens  dated  1447  that  the  work  Intemdle  Conao- 
lation  was  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  made  by 
Hesden  from  the  Latin.  The  similarity  between 
Gerson 's  writings  and  the  **  Imitation  "  was  amply 
refuted  by  J.  B.  Schwab  in  his  life  of  Gerson 
(WOrzburg,  1858,  pp.  782-786).  Gerson  in  his 
judgment  would  have  required  the  endowment  of 
a  wholly  new  tongue  to  write  the  work.  The  first 
edition  of  Gerson's  works  (1483)  does  not  contain 
it.  Again,  the  lists  of  the  chancellor's  writings  given 
by  his  brother  John  (1423)  and  by  Canesius  (1429) 
do  not  mention  it.  The  author  was  by  his  own 
statement  a  monk  (iv.  5,  11,  iii.  56),  and  Gerson 
was  not  a  monk.  The  attachment  of  Gerson's  name 
to  the  book  can  be  explained  only  by  the  considera- 
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lion  that  the  "  Imitation  "  first  went  forth  anony- 
moasly,  and  Gcrson's  mystical  treat iiics  gave  to 
French  e<iitors  and  copyists  the  supposed  cue  to 
its  authorship. 

The  claim  of  ii  Kempis  has  many  ar^ments  in 
its  favor.  Jan  Busch  in  his  Chronicon  Winiies- 
hemense,  written  in  14G4,  seven  years  before  the 
death  of  Thomas  :\  Kempis,  expn'ssly  states  that 
Thomas  wrote  the  **  Imitation."  This 
4.  Thomas  statement  mi^ht  be  considered  sufR- 
k  Kempis.  cient  of  itself  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  Gaes<Ioncker  Codex 
of  the  Chronicon  docs  not  contain  tliis  statement. 
Caspar  of  Pforzheim,  who  matte  his  Ciemuin  trans- 
lation in  1148,  says  the  work  was  written  by  *'  a 
devoted  father,  Master  Thomas,  a  canon  regular." 
Hermann  Kheyd,  who  met  Thomas  at  the  chapter  of 
Windesheim  in  1454,  sp(>aks  of  him  as  the  author. 
John  Wesivl,  who  spent  some  time  with  Thomas, 
was  according  to  his  early  biographer  attracte<i  by 
the  book  at  Windesheim.  Funk  gives  thirteen 
dated  manuscripts  written  Ix^fore  150()  ascribing 
the  "  Imitation  **  to  Thomas  il  Kempis.  The  original 
Brussels  Codex  of  1441  has  already  lxi»n  referred 
to  above.  Its  date  is  accepted  by  Ilirsche,  Pohl, 
Funk,  Schulze,  and  others;  and  the  condition 
drai^Ti  is  that  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Imitation  "  it 
contains  was  written  lx»fore  142().  The  date  1441 
has  recently  IxH^n  disputed  as  ungenuine  by  Puyol 
and  Kentenich  on  the  basis  of  its  divergences  from 
other  texts  by  the  way  of  additions  and  also  the 
conclusion.  A  second  manuscript  in  Louvain  is 
also  subscrilx'd  as  autogniphic  and  seems  to  be 
nearly  as  old  (cf.  Pohl,  vi.  456).  Another  maiui- 
script  preserved  in  Brussels  has  the  date  1425  and 
states  that  Thomas  was  the  author.  The  Co<ivx 
Magdalenus  in  Oxford,  dated  14.'iS,  strangely  gives 
the  work  under  the  title  I)e  muttica  cccicsiastira, 
the  title  of  a  work  by  Walter  Hylton,  an  Eng- 
lish mystic.  Of  print(»d  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  least  twelve  present  Thomas  as  the 
author,  beginning  with  the  Augsburg  CMlition  of 
1472.  Finally,  in  style  and  contents  the  *'  Imita- 
tion "  agrees  closely  with  other  writings  of  Thomas 
ii  Kempis;  and  the  flow  of  thought  is  altogether 
similar  to  tliat  of  the  MediUitio  de  incnrnaiione. 
Spitzen  has  made  it  seem  probable  that  t Ik?  author 
was  acquainte<l  with  the  writings  of  Jan  van  Iluys- 
broeck  and  other  mystics  of  the  Netherlands.  Funk 
has  brought  out  the  references  to  ecclesiastical  cus- 
toms which  fit  the  book  into  the  eariy  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  better  than  into  an  eariier  time. 
Schohirs  like  Schwab,  Hirschc,  Pohl,  Schulze,  and 
Funk  (and  also  the  Italian  Santini)  agrcH?  thiit  the 
claims  of  Thomas  i\  Keni|)is  are  almost  beyond  dis- 
pute. On  the  other  hand,  Denifle  cleared  the  deck 
of  all  suggested  names  and  ascribed  the  work  to 
some  unknown  canon  regular  of  the  Netherlands. 
Karl  Miiller  in  a  brief  note  {Kirchrngcarhichtc,  ii. 
122)  pronounces  the  theory  of  the  Thomas  author- 
ship to  be  "  more  than  uncertain  ";  and  Loofs 
(Dogmengeschichte,  4th  ed.,  p.  6.'53)  expresses  sul> 
stantially  the  same  judgment.  In  addition  to  the 
historic  considerations  for  the  Thomas  authorship 
the  philosophical  consideration  certainly  has  weight , 
that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  why  the  name 


of  Thomas  k  Kempis  should  have  been  attsdwl  (0 

the  book  if  he  did  not  ^Tite  it.        D.  S.  Schatt. 

BiBuoGRAnrr:  The  fint  ed.  of  the  Opera  by  N.  KeCdMr 
and  G.  de  Leempt  appemred  at  Utre^t.  1473  (eoBUbad 
fifteen  writinge.  not  indudios  the  "fmitation").  Othoi 
•re  by  P.  Danhaasor.  Nuremberg,  1404  (indndeB  imotf 
compiMition«):  J.  Badiua.  Antwerp.  1520L  1521,  1521; 
G.  Dupuyherbault.  with  Vita  by  J.  B.  AaceiMimi.  Bhhl 
1549;  G.  Putherheiu.  Antwerp.  1574;  H.  a**wm«iki^ 
3  vein.,  ib.  1590.  5th  ed..  Douai.  1S35  (recarded  w  tht 
bent  until  the  next  to  be  mentioned'):  M.  J.  Pohl.  to 
be  in  8  voln..  voIm.  i.-v..  Freibuis,  1903  fqq.  On  tht 
Imitation  there  \*  a  discuarion  of  the  liteiBture  by  R.  P. 
A.  de  Backer.  Etaai  bibliagrapkique  mr  le  livn  Dv  ianto* 
Hone  Chriati,  U^ge.  1864.  The  editiona  of  the  work  •!» 
pant  counting.  Among  them  may  be  eingled  out:  the 
first  Latin  ed..  Augnburg,  1472  (bound  up  with  a  copy  of 
Jerome'H  De  rir.  ill.,  and  writinge  of  Aucuatine  and  Tfaomw 
Aquinan),  cf.  Facaimile  Reproduction  cf  Urn  Fini  Edi- 
tion of  1471  vith  Hiatorieal  Introduction  fry  C.  Knax-Uttk, 
London.  1894.  Of  the  many  English  trmnalationa  may 
be  noted:  the  first,  by  W.  Atkinson  and  the  Prisflea 
Margarpt.  mother  of  King  Henry  VI L.  London,  150% 
reprinted  ib.  1828.  new  ed.  by  J.  K.  Ingram,  ib.  IflBk 
The  Imilatwn  of  Chri$U  Being  the  Autoprapk  MS.  4t 
Thonuu  a  Kemjn*.  De  imilatiane  Ckriati,  Reprodmeei  ia 
FaceimiU  from  the  Original  Freaerved  in  the  Royal  Libram 
at  Bruaeela,  with  Introduction  by  C.  Rudene,  Londoa. 
1879;  The  Imitation  of  Chriat,  now  for  the  Fint  Tiwm  Stt 
forth  in  Ruthm  and  Senteneee,  tcith  Preface  by  Canon  Lid- 
don,  ib.  1889;  Meditaiione  on  the  Life  of  Chriet  .  . . 
Tranalated  and  Edited  .  .  .  by  Auhdeaeon  TTnM  .  .  . 
and  ...  S.  KetUewU,  vith  a  Preface  by  the  Laikr,  Oz- 
fiinl.  1892:  The  Imitation  of  Chriet;  Tranalation  by  Canon 
W.  lienham,  vcith  12  Photngravuree  after  Celebrated  Paint- 
inga.  ib.  1905;  J.  H.  tSrawley.  The  Imitation  of  CWvd  or 
the  Ecdefiastical  Mueie,  Cambridge.  1908. 

On  the  life  of  Thomas  the  fundamental  source  b  J. 
Humrh,  Chronicon  \V indeahemenae,  ed.  H.  Kosweyde.  Ant- 
werp, 1621.  and  K.  Gnibe,  Halle.  1886;  with  which 
hhould  be  usied  H.  Itosweyde.  Chronicon  ML  S.  Agnetia, 
Antwerp,  1615.  ed.  mm  Roaweydii  rindiciia  Kempennbtu^ 
ib.  1622.  r<mHult  further:  Vol.i.of  the  Opera  by  Fohl  (ut 
Hup.)  contairii  a  diifcijMMon  of  the  life  and  writings;  B. 
Hahring,  Thomaa  f>  Kempia  der  Prediger  der  Naehfolga 
Chnati,  I>;ip^ic.  1872;  S.  Kettlewell.  Thomaa  h  Kempia  ani 
the  Brethren  of  the  Ctmimon  Life,  2  vol^.,  London,  1882. 
abridged  ed..  1885;  F.  R.  Cruise.  Thomaa  h  Kempia,  VfiA 
Notea  of  a  Viail  to  the  Scenea  in  vhidi  hie  Life  tpaa  Spent, 
vrith  Some  Account  of  the  Examinati4inofhia  Reiiea,  ib.  1887; 
I..  A.  Whcfitloy.  Story  of  the  Imitation  of  Chriet,  ib.  1891; 
KfiriiiK,  Thomaa  h  Kempia,  Zijne  voorgangere  en  aijne  tijdg^ 
mmtcn.  rtrecht,  1902;  C.  Bigg.  Wayaide  Skelcheain  Bed$' 
aiaatical  Hiatory,  ib.  1906;   KL,  viii.  1555-59. 

KEN  (KENN),  THOMAS:  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  b.  at  Great  (or  Little)  Berkhamsted,  Hert- 
fonlshire,  July,  1037;  d.  at  Longleat  (22  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Salisbury),  Wiltshire,  Mar.  19,  1711.  He  stud- 
ied at  Winchester  Colle^ice.  and  at  New  College,  Ox« 
ford  (B.A.,  KM;  M.  A..  1664;  D.D.,  1679),  wa» 
fellow  of  New  College  1657-66,  and  tutor  in  1661. 
In  1665  he  went  back  to  Winchester,  became  chap- 
lain to  Bishop  George  Morley,  and  took  gratuitoiu 
charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  in  the  Soke.  He 
was  elected  fellow  of  Winchester  in  1666,  and  col- 
lated to  a  prelx>nd  at  Winchester  in  1669.  He  was 
rector  of  Bright.stone,  Isle  of  Wight,  1667-69,  and 
of  East  Woodhay,  Hampshire,  1669-72.  With  the 
exception  of  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1675,  he  again  re- 
side(l  at  Winchester,  1672-79,  resuming  charge  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John  in  the  Soke.  In  1679  he 
went  to  The  Hague  as  chaplain  to  Mary,  the  king's 
sister,  wife  of  William  II.  of  Orange,  but  returned 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1680  and  became  chap- 
l.'iin  to  Charles  II.  In  the  summer  of  1683,  when 
t  he  court  was  about  to  visit  Winchester,  he  refused 
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to  allow  his  prebcndol  house  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  Nell  Gwyn.  Charles  respected  his  atti- 
tude Ln  the  matter,  admired  his  courage,  and  in 
Nov.,  1684,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Welb.  He  was  consecrated  Jan.  29,  1685,  In  the 
HKon  time  he  had  sailed  for  Tangier  in  Aug.,  1683, 
aa  chaploin  lo  Lord  Dartmouth,  commander  of  Ihe 
English  fleet,  returning  to  England  in  Apr.,  1684. 
In  Feb.,  16S5,  be  atUnded  the  king  on  his  death- 
bed, gave  him  absolution,  and  vainly  ur}^  him  to 
receive  the  sacrament.  He  was  loyal  to  Jamea  II., 
but  in  May,  1688,  refused  to  publish  the  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  bishops  thrown  into  the  Tower  June  8,  1688. 
With  his  six  brethren  he  waa  tried  on  June  29,  and 
acquitted  and  hberaled  June  30.  For  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  he 
was  deprived  of  his  see  in  Apr.,  1691.  He  then 
Tetired  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Lord  Weymouth, 
Longteat,  Wiltshire,  where  he  resided  chiefly  dui^ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  more  violent  non-jurors,  an<l  op- 
posed the  clandestine  consecrations  of  1694.  For 
joining  the  other  deprived  bishops  in  a  "  charitable 
recommendation  "  on  behalf  of  the  deprived  clergy, 
he  was  summoned  before  the  council  in  Apr.,  1696, 
but  waa  quickly  set  at  liberty.  In  June,  1704, 
Queen  Anne  granted  him  a  treasury  pension  of 
£200,  he  having  declined,  in  1702,  her  offer  to  re- 
instate him  in  his  see. 

In  early  English  hymnology  Ken  occupies  an 
important  place.  The  morning  hymn,  "  Awake. 
my  soul,  and  with  the  sun,"  and  the  evening  hymn, 
"  Glory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night  "  (or,  as  it  is 
usually  written,  "  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this 
night  "),  are  among  the  best  hymns  in  the  language, 
and  are  known  wherever  English  is  spoken.  Each 
of  these,  as  also  the  midnight  hymn,  "  My  God,  now 
I  from  sleep  awake,"  ends  with  the  familiar  dox- 
ology,  "  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
He  wrote  these  hymns  for  the  boys  of  Winchesl*r 
CoUe^,  and  first  printed  them  in  the  1695  e<lition 
of  his  Manual  for  the  U»e  of  Windialer  Schotan 
(London,  1674;  printed  by  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1880),  as 
Hf/mtu  Jar  Morning,  Evening,  and  MidnigM  {ed. 
R.  Pahiier,  1898).  Owuig  to  their  length  these 
three  hymns  have  been  rearranged  io  modem 
hymnals,  and  divided  into  about  a  doien  separate 
hymns.  Other  works  by  Ken  are:  An  Eipatition 
of  lAe  Church  Catechism,  or  the  Practice  qT  Divine 
Lore  (London,  1685;  new  ed.,  1849};  Prayera  for 
the  £,'«■  ofaU  Penone  who  eome  to  the  Both*  for  Cure 
(1692;  S.  P.  C.  K.,  1898);  and  the  posthumous 
Ilymnefor  All  the  FeeliiitU  of  Ihe  Year  (1721;  new 
eds.,  1S6S,  elc.).  Selections  from  his  devotional 
writings  have  been  ftetiuently  published  under 
various  titles.  W.  Hawkins  published  his  Worke 
(4  vols..  1731),  including  only  poetical  compositions. 
J.  T.  Round  cotlccteii  his  Prose  Worke  (1838), 
which  have  been  rcedited  and  augmented  by  W. 
Bcnham  (1889;  newed.,  1699). 

Ken  was  one  of  Ihe  best  and  most  fearless  preach- 
ers of  his  time,  and  a  man  of  rare  piety  and  swccl- 
new  of  spirit.  He  was  anxious  to  do  good;  and 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells 
be  devoted  his  revenues  to  charitable  purposes. 


On  coming  into  the  possession  of  £4,000  in  1686 
he  gave  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  fund  for  Hu- 
guenot  refugees.     He   was   an    accomplished   liit- 
guist,  and  a  musician,  as  well  as  a  poet.     He  was 
accustomed  lo  sing  his  hymns  to  his  own  nccom- 
paniment  on  the  lute.     The  reverence  felt  for  Ken 
was  revived  by  the  Oxford  Movement.     In  TraH 
86  (London,  1836)  Newman  gives  a  form  of  service 
for  Mar.  21,  the  day  of  Ken's  burial. 
BiBUoaHAFBTT    The  (Poetickl)   H'urt.  uppuriKi  ed..  with 
■  Li/i.  W.  HBwkiiu  tKen'a  orMt-nephew),  4  voti..  Loo- 
doD.   1TZI,  uid  bis  ProM  Warti  ami  LeUen.  ed.  J,  T. 
Round,  ib,   IS3a  ■)«  conluoinK  Ihe  Lift  by  Hawkinl 
ttthich  i*  the  □riginkl  authoriiy).     Benidei  this,  roDiuJt 
the  Lifi  by  >  Inymjui  (J,  L.  AnilErdon).  2  volo..  Loodon. 
ISil-M  (ftdminble);     EL   B.   Plumptre.   ib.    1SB0;    und 
P.  A.  Cluke.  ib.   IRM.     V'Blukble  nuUriml  v.  also  faund 
b  T.  Lathhury,  HM.  of  On  Noniarori,  ib.  1S6Z(  J.  Evelyn, 
Diarv.  ed.  W.  Bmy.  vola.  ii.-iii..  panim,  ib.  IS7B;   8.  W. 
Duffield.  Emiluk  r/|rmfu.  pp.  40-SO.  Ne*  Yor«.188a:  J.H, 
OverioD.  Tim  CSurrh  in  England,  vol.  ii.  panim.  ib.  1897; 
W.  H.  Hutlon.  7*^  Enoluh  Church  UBtS-I7U).  paailm. 
ib.  L903;  Juliiui.f/trnn(i<<)m.PP.BI0HI22 (valuable);  DNB. 

EBRDRICK,  ASAEEL  CLARE:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Poultney,  Vi.,  Dec.  7,  1809;  A.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  21,  1895.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, CUnton,  N.  Y.  (B.A.,  1831),  and  after  being 
professor  of  Greek  in  Madison  University,  Hamil- 
ton, N.  Y.,  from  1S32  to  1850,  occupied  a  similar 
chair  at  the  University  of  Rochester  until  his  death. 
He  was  also  professor  of  Hebrew  and  New-Testa- 
ment interpretation  in  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inary from  1865  to  1868,  and  from  1852  to  1854 
studied  and  traveled  in  Europe,  especially  in  Greece. 
Although  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry,  he 
never  held  a  pastorate.  From  1871  to  1881  he  waa 
a  member  of  the  New  Testament  Company  of  the 
Anglo-American  Bible  Revision  Committee.  He 
was  the  author  of:  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrt.  Emily  C. 
Judson  (New  York,  1860) ;  CommmlaTy  on  Ihe  Epi»- 
tfetotA«^edr^i(Phi1adelphia.lSS9);  hiidTheMoral 
Conftiet  <^  Humanity,  and  other  Papers  (1894).  He 
likewise  collaborated  on  several  biographies,  and  re- 
vised the  translation  of  H.  Olshausen's  Biblical 
Commentary  on  Ihe  Keie  Testament  (6  vols.,  New 
York,  183&-58),  besides  translating  C.  B.  Moll's 
commentary  on  Hebrews  for  the  American  Lange 
commentary  (1868)  and  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  commen- 
tary on  John  (1884). 

KEHDRICE,  JOHn  mills:  ProtesUnt  Epia- 
oopal  missionary  bishop  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico; b.  at  Gambicr,  0.,  May  14,  1836.  He  was 
graduated  at  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  0..  in 
1856,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  Ihe  New 
York  bar,  but  feeling  himself  drawn  toward  the 
Church,  entered  the  theological  seminary  connected 
with  Kenyoo  CktlU^,  Gambicr,  O.  He  interrupted 
his  studies  to  serve  in  the  Union  Army  during  Ihe 
Civil  War.  and  rose  to  be  assistant  sidjutant-gen- 
eral.  Graduating  frmn  the  theological  seminary 
in  1864,  he  was  ordered  deacon  in  Ihe  same  year, 
and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1865.  He  served 
as  a  missionary  for  two  years  at  Put-in-Bay,  O..  and 
was  then  t«ctor  of  St.  Andrew's,  Fort  Scott.  Kan. 
(1867-69),  St,  Paul's,  Leavenworth.  Kan.  (1S69- 
IS75).  and  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Co- 
lumbus, O  (1875-78).    In  1878-80  he  was  a  sen- 
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eral  diocesan  iinssioiuiry,  and  for  five  3rears  of  ihia 
perioil  was  HUp(*rintondont  of  city  niissions  in  Co- 
lumbus. In  lHH9  he  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Hiri.I(h.kai'iiy:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Epucopate  in  America, 
p.  71.  .\<*w  York,  lh95. 

KENITES.     Se«»  ('ain. 
KENIZZITES.     .Sh?  (\LKii. 

KENNEDY,  ARCHIBALD  ROBERT  STIRLING: 

(Miurrh  cif  Scotland;  h.  nt  Wliitchills  ("2  ni.  w.  of 
HanIT).  HanlTshirc.  ScDil.ind.  1)«t.  lM.  IS.V.).  He 
NtudifMl  at  th«'  univi'r>iti«*s  of  AlM*nl«'<'n  (M.A., 
1S79).  ClasKow  (li.l)..  \ss:\),  (MittiiiKen  (ISS;^), 
and  li^'Hin  (l.SS.'<-.s.)),  and  in  1SS.V-S7  wjis  fellow  of 
(iliisjrow  rnivfrsity.  Ih*  was  professor  of  H»*!)n»w 
and  cojjnati'  lanj^uaKes  in  th<»  rniversity  of  A!x»r- 
deen  1SS7-1M,  and  sine*'  ISDI  luis  l)Ot»n  professor  of 
Hrhn'W  and  Si'mitic  lan^iiap's  in  the  I'niversity  of 
I'^linbur^h.  He  pn*pan*d  the  English  e<litions  of 
the  lh*l)n*w,  Syriac,  Assyrian,  and  Arabic  jjram- 
mars  in  th<*  Porta  Lirujuarum  OrivnUilium  (I^ondon. 
ISS')-*!.')).  and  has  edite<l  KxcmIus.  Joshua,  and 
Jud^os  in  Thr  Ttmplv.  liihlr,  Ix'sides  writing  the 
commentary  on  Samuel  for  77i/*  Centnnj  Hihlv  (19()'>). 

KENNETT  (KENNET;,  WHITE:  Bishop  of 
IN*t<*rl)oroURh;  b.  at  Dover  Aug.  10,  HMM);  d.  at 
Westminster  Dec.  19,  172>i.  He  studie<l  at  the 
Westminster  School  and  at  St.  Eilmund's  Hall, 
Oxfnrd  (H..V..  lt).Si>;  M.A.,  UW4 ;  B.D.,  KitM ; 
1).I>..  17(K)),  arnl  was  viciir  of  Ambrostlen,  Oxfonl- 
shin',  lt)Sr)-17()0.  As  a  stutient  he  had  been  an 
admirer  of  Janx's  II.,  but  afterward  he  lx*came  an 
0|)en  supporter  of  the  Revolution  and  a  zealoiLs 
Whig  partizan.  In  h\\)\  he  returned  to  Oxford  «is 
tutor  and  vice-principal  at  St.  Kdnumd's  Hall,  and 
pave  a  considerable*  imjx'tus  to  the  study  of  Brit- 
ish anti(|uities.  He  was  n»ctor  of  St.  Botolph, 
Aldgate.  London,  17fJ()-()7,  and  then  rector  at  St. 
Mary,  Ald<'rmary.  London.  In  1701  he  becanu* 
prelx'ndary  of  Salisburj'  Cathedral,  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  and  ()n(>  of  the  original  mcmln^rs  of 
the  SfK'ieiy  for  the  Propagation  of  the  (lospel  in 
Foreign  Paris.  In  the  siime  year  he  entered  into 
a  famous  controversy  with  I'Vaneis  Atterbury  (q.v.) 
regarding  the  rights  of  convocation.  In  1708  he 
was  collated  to  a  pn?lxMid  in  Lincoln  and  installed 
dean  of  Pelerborough.  Through  tin?  hifluence  of  his 
friend  Charles  Trimnc*!!,  bishoj)  of  Norwich,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  P(»terborough  in  1718,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  Low-churchman  and  had  taken 
the  side  of  Benjamin  Hoadly  (cj-v.)  in  the  Bango- 
rian  controversy.  Kennett's  most  important  works 
arc^:  Parochial  Antiquities  .  .  ,  of  Oxford  and 
Bucki<  (r)xfonl,  1095;  greatly  enlarged  from  the 
author's  manuscript  notes,  2  vols,,  1818);  the  third 
volume  of  .1  Complrte  History  of  Englaiul  (ij  vols., 
London.  17(Mi),  covering  the  |)eriod  from  Cliarles  I. 
to  Queen  Anne;  and  the  unfinished  Register  and 
Chronicle,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  .  .  .  from  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  (vol.  i.,  1728). 

BinLiOtiRAPiiY:  An  anonymous  Life  of  .  .  .  W.  Kennel 
appeareci,  l^ndon,  1730;  also  Rtmarkt  on  Some  PauMgea 
in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Kcnnett  (by  J.  Sharp\  ib.  1730.  Con- 
Hult:  A.  h.  Wood.  Athenae  Oxonienae^,  od.  P.  Bliss,  iv, 
792,  1003.  London.  1820;    DNB,  xxxi.  2-«:    J.  H.  Over- 


ton. Church  in  Rnglnnd.  London,  1897;    W.  H.  Hutton. 
The  EngtieK  ChurA  i,ie26'17U),  ib.  1903. 

KEIINICOTT,  BENJAMm:  Biblical  scholar;  b. 
at  TotncM  (22  m.  s.8.w.  of  Exeter),  Devonshire. 
Apr.  4,  1718;  d.  at  Oxford  Aug.  18,  1783.  He 
Hpent  Hcven  years  in  the  granimai^-school  and  be- 
came nia.ster  of  the  charity  school  at  Totnes^  and 
fiul>Hcquent]y  studied  at  Wadham  and  Exeter  col- 
leges. Oxford  (B.A.,  1747;  M.A.,  1750;  B.D.  and 
D.D.,  1761).  He  was  fellow  of  Exeter  College 
1747-71,  Whitehall  preacher  1753,  vicar  of  Culham, 
Oxfonlshire,  1753-83.  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Oxford  1766.  RaddifTc  librarian  at  Oxford  1767- 
17.s;i  canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  1770,  canon  of 
(^irist  Church,  Oxford,  1770-^.  and  held  the  \icar- 
ape  of  Menheniot,  Cornwall,  1771-81.  His  life  was 
s|N*nt  chiefly  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  texts  of 
the  Old  TcHtament.  After  the  publication  of  The 
State  of  the  Prifdeti  Text  of  the  Old  Te^Aament  (2 
vols.,  Oxfonl,  1753-59;  Latin  transL,  Leipsic, 
175<>-65).  he  was  induced  by  Thomas  Seeker  to 
undertake  a  collation  of  the  text.  For  this  work 
the  sum  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds  was  raised 
hy  subscription,  and  many  scholars  were  employed, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  progress 
of  the  undertaking  (1760-69)  ten  annual  reports 
wen*  published,  which  were  afterward  collected  in 
one  volume  (Oxford,  1770).  The  result  of  these 
labors  wji.s  Kermicott's  Hebrew  Bible.  Vctu*  Tettta.- 
nuntum  Ilebraicum  mm  variU  ledionibus  (2  vols., 
1776-80).  To  the  second  volume  he  appended  a 
Dissertatio  generalis  (also  separately,  Oxford,  17S0; 
Hrun.swick,  17S.3).  giving  an  account  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Old  Testament.  The  text  is  that  of 
Van  der  Hooght,  but  without  points,  and  the  vsr 
rious  readings  arc  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
The  number  of  manuscripts  collated  was  615. 
Kennicott  has  !x«n  criticised  for  hLs  preference  for 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  for  his  neglect  of  the 
.Mjissorah,  for  his  disregard  of  the  vowel  points,  and 
for  oecasionid  inaccuracy.  A  considenible  literature 
was  issiu'd  embodying  these  and  other  objections, 
to  which  Kennicott  and  his  friends  made  answer. 
11  i^^  Letter  to  a  Friend  Occasioned  by  a  French  Pam- 
phlet (issueti  anonymously,  1772)  answers  a  French 
attack,  and  his  Contra  ephemcridum  Goeitigcnsium 
criminationcs  (1782)  replies  to  German  criticisms. 

BiEtLiooiiAPiiv:  The  Gentleman'a  Mageuine,  1747,  1768. 
1771.  17S,S.  17S9.  1830:  S.  DavidBon.  J^turet  on  BiMied 
Criticiam,  Edinburgh,  1839;    DNB,  xxxi.  10-12. 

KENNION,  GEORGE  WYlfDHAM:  Church  of 
England,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  b.  at  Harro- 
gate (27  m.  w.  of  York),  Yorkshire,  Sept.  5,  1845. 
He  studied  at  Oriel  College,  Oxfonl  (B.A..  1867). 
an<i  was  ordered  deacon  in  1869  and  ordained  priest 
in  1S70.  After  Ix^ing  domestic  cliaplain  to  the 
bishoj)  of  Tuam  in  1869-70,  he  was  diocesan  iu- 
si)ector  of  Yorksliire  1871-73  and  vicar  of  St. 
Paul's,  Sculcoates,  Yorkshire,  1871^76  and  of  All 
Saints',  Bradford,  1876-82.  In  1882  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Adelaide,  and  in  1894  w^as  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  also 
visitor  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1882,  lec- 
turer in  pastoral  theology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1900,  and  Ramsden  Preacher  in  the 
same  university  in  the  following  year. 
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KENOSIS. 

Scriptural  Basb  of  Kenooia  (|  1). 

Modem  Rue  of  the  Doctrine  (I  2). 

Early  Orthodox  ExegesU  not  Kenotic  (|  3). 

ConcreteneM  of  Early  Christology  (|  4). 

ForcHhadowings  of  Kenoticimn  (|  5). 

The  Antiochian  School  and  Tertullian  (|  6). 

Kenotic  Undercurrent  (I  7). 

The  Problem  Ignored  by  Scholasticism  (|  8). 

Calviniflm  not  Really  Kenotic  (|  9). 

Luther'8  ChristoloRy  (|  10). 

Early  Postt- Lutheran  Doctrine  (I  11). 

Summary  (f  12). 

English  and  American  Treatment  (|  13). 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  has  been  asiial  among  Protestant,  and  especially 
Lutheran,  theologians  to  find  the  basis  for  a  special 
doctrine  of  what  Is  called  the  kenOsia  or  self-empty- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  passage  (Phil.  ii. 

I.  Scrip-  6-8)  where  Paul  says  that  Christ 
tural        "  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it 

Basis  of      not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 

Kenosis.  made  himself  of  no  reputation  (Gk. 
heauton  ekendsen)  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant."  Although  this  doctrine  is 
now  of  little  influence  among  dogmatic  theologi- 
ans, the  popularity  which  it  enjoyed  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  older  dogmatic  development  makes  a 
detailed  treatment  of  it  useful  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Christological  prob- 
lem   (.see  CHRI8TOLOGY,   IX.,  X.). 

The  regular  Lutheran  orthodoxy  had  seen  in  the 
phrase  r]  noted  an  aphorism  relating  to  the  historic 
Christ,  partly  because  the  subject  of  the  verb, 
"  Christ  Jesus,''  is  a  term  usually  so  applied,  and 
partly  because  *'  a  kenosis  properly  so  called  can 
not  be  predicated  of  the  Logos  apart 

2.  Modem  from  the  flesh,  of  the  abstract  Deity, 
Rise  of  the  who    is    immutable    and    invariable  " 

Doctrine.  (J.  Gerhard,  Loci,  IV.,  xiv.  294).  The 
application  of  the  expression  to  the 
preexist (>nt  Christ  was  made  first,  among  modem 
Lutheran  theologians,  by  Ernst  Sartorius,  tenta- 
tively in  1832  and  then  more  fully  in  his  Lehre  van 
dvr  heiligen  Liebe  (ii.  21  sqq.,  Hamburg,  1844).  In 
the  same  year  Johann  Ludwig  Kdnig  expressed 
^^imilar  ideas  in  Hegelian  phraseology;  and  in  1845 
lx>gan  to  appear  Thomasius'  Beitrdge  zur  kirchlichen 
("hristologie,  which  inaugurated  the  triumph  of  the 
modem  conception  of  the  kenosis.  Here,  appar- 
ently, the  j)erfect  oneness  of  the  person  of  Christ 
was  assure<i,  since  it  was  the  divine  Logos  himself 
wlio  laid  aside  the  fuhiess  of  his  divine  Nature  in 
all  the  relations  in  which  it  manifests  itself  exter- 
nally, bringing  himself  down  to  the  level  of  a  hu- 
man individual;  the  possibility  of  a  real  human  de- 
velopment of  Jesus  was  assured,  since  the  Logos 
«I«'termined  to  subject  his  divine  being  to  the  forms 
of  human  existence,  under  the  laws  of  human  de- 
velopment, retaining  the  use  of  his  absolute  power 
only  so  far  as  it  was  require<i  for  his  redeeming 
work;  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  union  of  God- 
hoad  and  manhood  so  thiit  the  whole  of  the  former 
Ntill  existed  outside  the  latter  wjis  avoided;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum  (q.v.) 
was  preserved.  Substantial  assent  was  given  to  the 
teaching  of  Thomasius  by  Lutherans  like  Kahnis, 
f  jitlianlt  and  Delitzsch.  by  Tnited  theologians  like 


Gaupp  and  J.  P.  Lange,  and  by  some  Reformed 
writers,  especially  Ebnird  and  later  Godet  in  his 
commentary  on  John.  Thomasius  took  heed  of 
criticism  so  far  as  to  attempt,  in  his  most  important 
work,  Christi  Penan  und  Werk  (part  ii.,  Erlangen, 
1855),  to  avoid  the  alleged  ApoUinarianism  of  his 
BeUrdge  by  a  distinction  between  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  God  (absolute  power,  tmth,  holiness, 
love)  and  the  merely  relative  attributes  affected  by 
the  kenosis  (omnipotence,  onmiscience,  omnipres- 
ence), thus  meeting  the  charge  that  he  had  taught 
a  mutability  of  the  divine  nature.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  his  doctrine  of  the  kenosis  was  the 
necessary  outcome  of  the  whole  previous  dogmatic 
development.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  view  of 
the  early  Church  had  in  genend  been  a  different 
one,  but  he  was  convinced  that  Lutheran  Christol- 
ogy,  in  which  the  Incamation  was  more  deeply 
realized,  required  his  conclusion. 

The  passage  in  Philippians  was  used  as  early  as 
Marcion;  but  the  important  phrase  for  him  was 
**  the  likeness  of  man  ":  for  his  Docetic  position 
the  ekenOsen  phrase  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
general  indication  of  the  apparition  of  the  Logos 
in  the  lower  world.  The  work  ekendsen  is  quoted 
first  by  the  Gnostic  Theodotus,  Clem- 
3.  Early  ent  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  to  all 
Orthodox  of  whom  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
Exegesis  than  an  expression  designating  the 
not  Incamation.  As  long  as  the  estimate 
Kenotic.  of  the  person  of  Christ  took  its  depar- 
ture from  the  historic  Christ  (which, 
apart  from  Gnosticism,  was  the  case  down  to  the 
apologists),  no  reflection  was  likely  to  be  made  upon 
the  kenosis  of  the  preexistent  Logos.  It  is  only 
after  the  beginning  of  Catholic  theology  with  Clem- 
ent, Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian  that  the  text  in  Phi- 
lippians belongs  to  the  passages  regularly  used  to 
describe  the  Incamation;  Origen,  in  fact,  under- 
stands the  official  doctrine  to  assert  that  the  Son 
of  God  '^  emptying  himself  (se  ipsum  exinaniens) 
and  becoming  man  was  incarnate."  With  scarcely 
an  exception  the  early  writers  saw  the  subject  of 
ekendsen  in  the  logos  asarkoSf  the  Word  apart  from 
the  flesh.  Only  Novatian,  Ambrosiaster,  Pelagius, 
and  the  oonmientary  based  on  him  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  Primasius  of  Hadrumetimi  understand 
the  subject  to  be  the  Word  made  flesh.  An  exe- 
getical  predisposition  was  therefore  extant  in  the 
early  Church  for  a  theory  similar  to  the  modem 
kenosis-theory.  But  that  is  the  most  that  can  be 
said.  For  the  usual  exposition  of  the  text  sees  in 
the  **  self-emptying  "  of  the  Logos  merely  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  "  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and 
that  again  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  **  becoming 
incamate. "  Origen  asserts  that  the  rule  of  faith  lays 
down  that  the  Logos  **  being  made  man  remained 
that  which  he  was  before  ";  and  Augustine,  echo- 
ing the  voice  of  the  older  tradition,  says:  "  Thus 
he  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
not  losing  the  form  of  God;  the  form  of  a  servant 
was  added,  the  form  of  God  not  subtracted." 
Athanasius  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  while  admitting 
that  the  Word  so  far  emptied  himself  as  to  appear 
not  in  his  native  majesty  but  in  the  humility  of 
hiunan  nature,  yet  insist  on  his  unalterBd  subetan- 
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tial  f^rpatnoss;  nml  this  n*maiiKMl  tlio  oHtAblifiliod 
view.  Atluinasius,  in  n|)|>nsition  to  the  Arians, 
who  maUo  the  Sim  of  (ioii  mutable  in  nature  and 
immediately  subject  to  human  development,  ne- 
cessities, troubles,  and  KufTerinp*!  fi^^ts  for  the  un- 
cluuif^ablenesH  of  the  Lo^os  aH  the  (uilladium  of 
orthodoxy:  the  Loj^oh  do<'s  not  increaHC  in  wiwlom 
(Luke  ii.  52).  i.s  not  liun^ry  or  troubleii  even  unto 
death  (Jolm  xii.  27),  is  not  in  ipioranoe  of  the  day 
of  judf^ment,  do(»s  not  sufTer  or  die — all  these  thin^ 
lmp|>en  only  to  his  "  flesli,'*  to  his  human  nature. 
And  after  Atluimtsius  not  only  the  Antiochian 
school  but  ev«"n  Apollinaris  and  Cyril  make  simi- 
larly Rtron>(  &MKertions  of  tlu>  unclian^ableness  of 
the  (lodhead  of  the  Lo^os,  such  thin^  as  ignorance, 
sleepinf;,  l)eing  troul)U>d,  an<l  still  more  sufTering 
and  death  being  refern^l  only  in  a  derivetl  or  loose 
sen.sc  to  the  Logos  pro))er.  Hy  a  corn>sponding 
train  of  thought,  the  **  exiUtation  "  of  Phil.  ii.  9 
is  always  in  patristic  theology  referred  exclusively 
to  the  humim  nature  of  Christ.  In  all  this  there 
is  no  room  for  such  a  theory  as  tliat  of  ThomasiiLs; 
in  fact,  it  is  more  tlian  once  expressly  oppose<i. 
Hiliiry  mentions  RonH>thing  not  dissimilar  as  one 
of  the  views  on  the  Incarnation  to  l)e  avoidt^l,  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  controverts  two  different  ke- 
notic  theories,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  is  disputable  ami  obscure — !)ut 
Cyril's  attitude  Is  unmistakable;  he  rejects  both 
with  equal  firmness,  and  insists  again  on  the  way 
in  which  the  Godhead  fills  all  in  all;  a  limitation  of 
the  Goflhead  in  Christ  is  essentially  unthinkable 
on  account  of  his  unity  with  the  Father.  But  the 
very  energy  with  which  the  Fathers  reject  any 
mutability  of  the  Godhead,  as  much  in  relation  to 
the  Incarnation  as  anj'where  else,  would,  taken  by 
itself,  make  the  whole  conception  of  the  Incarna- 
tion practically  unsustainable.  Its  immense  im- 
portance to  early  Christian  thought  would  be  un- 
intelligible if  this  were  all  we  knew  about  primitive 
Christological  development. 

But  this  Is  not  all.     It  must  lx»  borne  in  mind 
that  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  is  older  than  any 
realization  of  the  difficulties  which   lx»set  it.     It 
springs    not    only    from    the    passage    in    Phili|>- 
pians,  but  also  from  such  thoughts  as  those   of  II 
Cor.    iv.  4;  John  i.   14;    I  John  i.  1.    It  appears 
definitely  in  Ignatius,  in  a  form  as  far 
4.  Con-     as    possible    removed    from     Docetic 
creteness    imaginings.     With    almost     para<lox- 
of  Early     ical  sharpness  he  contrasts  the  God- 
Christology.  head    and    the    passible    manhood    of 
Christ,  in  a  way   that    by   no    means 
suggests  what  would  now  be  called  konasis;  he  is 
rather  filled  with  the  conception  that  the  iiu-isible, 
incomprehensible,   impassible  God  became  visible, 
tangible,   passible  in  the  historical  person  of  Jesus. 
How  the  revelation  of  the  invii^ible  God  in  the  his- 
toric Christ  came  to  pass,  he  does  not  imdertake  to 
say;  he  merely  asserts  the  fact  with  firm  conviction, 
dealing  with  a  condescension  of  the  revelation  of  God 
to  our  level,  in  a  '*  simple  modalistic  "  manner.  Ideas 
of  this  kind  did  not   die  out  with    Ignatius,   but 
through  the  theology  of  Asia  Minor  leavened  the 
later  development.     Irenaeus,  although  he  does  not 
quote  the  ekenOsen^  obviously  connects  them  with 


the  thought  of  the  passage.  With  him,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  the  basis  is  not  a  met^hysieal  kenosif- 
theory  of  the  self-transformation  c^  the  Logos,  but 
the  "  simple  modalistio "  conviction  that  *'  the 
man  without  beauty  and  subject  to  suffering,"  the 
historic  Christ,  was,  **  in  a  different  way  from  aO 
men  who  then  lived,  God  and  Lord  and  King  eter- 
nal, the  only-begotten,  the  incarnate  Word  pro> 
chiimed  by  all  the  prophets  and  apostles  "  (Haer, 
IV..  XX.  2).  The  faith  in  ''God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,''  centering  around  the  indivisible  historic 
personality  of  Jesus,  is  what  carries  the  belief  in 
the  Incani&tion  through  all  the  difficulties  whidi 
arone  as  soon  as  men  began  to  attempt  to  define  the 
manner  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is  this  unquestion- 
ing belief  in  "  God  in  man  "  (Ignatius,  EphetiaiUt 
vii.  2),  not  any  formal  theory  of  a  kenosis  or  any- 
thing Q\si\  which  forms  the  real  basis  of  the  primi- 
tive doctrine  on  the  subject. 

Nor,  when  t  heories  b^n  to  appear,  are  they  ke* 
notic,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  of  Thomasius.  The 
oldest  occurs  in  Irenaeus — the  same  Irenaeus  who 
speaks  of  "  the  inifmssible  becoming  passible  "  and 
of  "the  very  Word  of  God  incarnate 
5.  Fore-  sasfjended  on  the  tree,"  and  who  ve- 
shadow-  hemently  opposes  the  Gnostic  dis- 
ings  of  t  inct  ion  between  '*  Jesus  who  suffered  " 
Kenoticism.  and  **  Christ  who  departed  before  the 
Passion."  In  so  far,  howe\'er,  as  he 
luid  a  theory,  he  distinguished  in  the  historic  Christ 
the  Logos  and  the  homo  ejua,  and,  quite  in  accord 
with  the  later  development,  regarded  the  man  as 
the  object  of  temptation,  suffering,  death,  in  which 
the  Logos  had  no  part,  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
'*  with  "  **  the  miin  "  in  victory,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  Here  is  the  source  of  the  appearance 
of  kenotic  ideas,  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Logos  taking 
into  himself  a  part  of  his  creation.  He  who  **  ao- 
conling  to  liLs  invisible  nature  contains  all  things  " 
came  "  to  us  not  as  he  was  able  to  come,  but  as  we 
were  able  to  receive  him."  Here  is  indeed  a  self- 
limitation  of  the  Logos;  but  it  is  a  progressiNTly 
less  and  less  self-limited  communication  of  him- 
self on  the  part  of  a  Logos  remaining  all  the  while 
in  undiminished  majesty,  to  man  who  progressively 
responds  more  and  more  to  the  approach;  it  is  the 
sort  of  s4»lf-limitation  asserted,  not  of  the  Logos 
but  of  the  **  One  God,"  by  dynamic  Monarchian- 
ism.  Tliis  conception  of  the  dynamic  indwelling 
of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus  is  not  peculiar  to 
Irenaeus,  but  is  to  be  perceived  down  to  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  Antiochiim  tradition  in  the 
resign  of  Justinian.  Origen  is  the  special  represen- 
tative of  this  view.  In  his  controversy  with  Gel- 
sus,  wlio  liiid  objected  that  if  God  came  down  in 
person  to  men  he  must  liiive  left  his  throne  and  suf- 
fered cliange,  Origen  replies  that  Celsus  knows  not 
the  |)ower  of  God  nor  tliat  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
filleth  the  earth"  (Wisd.  i.  7);  tliat  even  if  the 
God  of  all,  according  to  his  power,  came  down  to 
take  part  with  Jesus  in  earthly  life,  if  the  Logos 
who  in  the  beginning  was  with  God  and  was  God 
came  to  us,  it  did  not  mean  that  he  lost  or  left  his 
throne,  or  that  he  quitted  one  place  to  fill  another 
which  before  had  not  contained  him.  That  in 
some  of  Origen 's  expressions  there  is  room  for  .«n 
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earthly  and  human  development  of  Jesus  is  clear 
enough;  but  these  views  have  nothing  in  common 
with  a  kenosis  theory  like  that  of  Thomasius. 

Through  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Lucian,  with 
some  direct  influence  from  Irenaeus,  these  views 
came  down  to  the  Antiochian  school;  and  it  is 
neither  unfair  nor  surprising  that  Cyril 
6.  The  and  Apollinaris  object  to  their  the- 
Antk>chian  ology  that  it  goes  only  as  far  as 
School  and  uniting  man  with  God,  not  as  far  as 
Tertullian.  God  in  man  (enanthropesis).  But 
this  weakness  of  the  early  teaching  on 
the  Incarnation  shows  itself  not  only  in  Origen  and 
the  Antiochian  school.  Similar  thoughts  are  met 
with  in  Athanasius,  though  already  with  the  com- 
plementary ideas  which  alone  remain  in  Cyril;  and 
from  the  Council  of  Nicsa  a  direct  road  leads 
through  Maroellus  to  the  dynamic  Monarchianism 
of  Photinus.  In  the  West  abo,  which  followed 
Antiochian  lines  down  to  553,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sistence on  the  single  personality,  there  are  clear 
enough  traces  of  the  idea  of  a  dynamic  indwelling 
of  the  Logos  in  the  man  Jesus.  It  is  evidently  not 
worth  while  to  seek  echoes  of  kenotic  ideas  in  Ter- 
tullian; if  it  could  be  done  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
after  all  danger  was  past  of  getting  lost  in  the  maze 
created  by  a  mixture  of  **  simple-modalistic " 
thoughts,  of  apologetic  conceptions  of  a  theophany, 
and  of  traditions  of  a  dynamic  indwelling  of  the 
verbum  ( =  mpientia  =  spiritus)  in  Christ.  The  mat- 
ter is  still  more  complicated  in  the  case  of  Hilary, 
even  after  the  painstaking  labors  of  Baur,  Domer, 
Thoma-sius,  and  Wirthmiiller.  But  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  works  of  that  eloquent  and  deep- 
thinking  theologian  should  convince  the  unpreju- 
diced student  that  his  doctrine  is  as  little  kenotic, 
in  the  sense  of  Thomasius,  as  that  of  Irenaeus,  on 
whom  he  shows  a  certain  dependence. 

That  in  theoretical  expositions  of  the  Incarna- 
tion which  held  strongly  to  the  inunutability  of  the 
God  hem  1  expressions  should  now  and  then  be  used 
which  give  color  to  kenotic  ideas  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at;  and  the  phenomenon  occurs  not  only  in 
Hilary,  not  only  in  Irenaeus  and  Ori- 
7.  Kenotic  gen.  but  also  in  the  two  Gregories, 
Under-  of  Nazianzas  and  of  Nyssa.  This  was 
current  natural  enough,  both  because  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  rested  on  the 
thought  of  '*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  be- 
cause simple  souls  understood  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  "  for  themselves,  regardless  of  the  re- 
strictions of  theologians;  and  when  '*  simple-do- 
optic  '*  views  were  rule<l  out,  there  was  scarcely  any- 
thing left  for  them  but  the  kenotic.  The  spread  of 
ArianiHm  may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  without  hair-splitting  it  recognizes  its  Logos 
as  the  passible  subject  of  the  historic  person  Jesus. 
The  kenotic  undercurrent  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  title  "  Mother  of  God  "  and  for  the  phrase  (very 
old  in  a  simplc-modalistic  sense)  "  God  crucified." 
In  proportion  as  the  Antiochian  school,  which  dis- 
approved of  these  expressions,  was  suppressed,  the 
undercurrent  came  to  the  surface;  and  Apollinaris, 
the  antithesis  of  the  Antiochian  theologians,  sought 
to  give  a  theological  dress  to  the  ideas  which  it  bore 
with  it.    After  the  oondenmation  of  Apollinarian- 


ism,  such  kenosis  theories  as  he  had  framed  were 
of  course  impossible — ^though  it  is  strange  that  the 
Alexandrian  theology  won  its  victory  over  Nesto- 
rianism  and  its  final  triumph  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  without  showing  traces  of  them.  For 
if  (as  was  de  fide  after  553)  the  hypostana  Urn  logon 
took  to  itself  an  impersonal  human  nature,  a  real 
human  life  of  the  historic  Jesus  is  unthinkable  if 
the  real  subject  of  this  historic  person,  the  Logos, 
retained  his  onmiscienoe  and  his  impassibility. 
But  so  far  as  it  was  possible  without  endangering 
the  conceptual  integrity  of  the  two  natures, 
theologians  combated  the  undercurrent;  and  they 
were  content  to  guard  the  formulas  which  set 
the  "  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  "  beyond  under- 
standing. 

In  the  medieval  West,  the  scholastic  theology 
spent  much  formal  labor  on  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation, without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
passage  in  Philippians.    That  ''  the  Word  of  God 
was  not  changed  "  in  the  Incarnation 
8.  The     was  an  accepted  axiom;   but  whether 
Problem    the  finally  prevalent  formula,  that  not 
Ignored     the  nature  conmion  to  the  divine  Per- 
by  Scho-    sons,  but  the  person  of  the  Word,  be- 
lasticitm.    came  incarnate,  was  ever  brought  into 
connection  with  the   Philippian  pas- 
sage, it  is  impossible  to  say.    In  any  case,  its  dis- 
tinction between  the  nature  and  the  person  of  the 
Word  would  have  no  significance  for  the  question 
under  discussion;   and  in  regard  to  the  kenosis  the 
medieval  Church  did  not  get  beyond  the  early  con- 
sensus   indicated    above.    The    present    Roman 
Catholic  theology  is  in  the  same  position,  and  pays 
no  heed  to  the  question  of  kenosis. 

Nor  did  (^Ivinistio  theology  go  beyond  the  early 
consensus,  although  the  use  made  of  the  text  in 
Philippians  has  given  the  impression  that  there  was 
a  special  Calvinistio  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Cal- 
vin says  (IruHluUa  II.,  xiii.  2):  "Paul  shows  in 
Phil.  ii.  7,  that  Christ,  since  he  was 
9.  Calvin-  God,  might  have  at  once  manifested 
ism  not  his  glory  openly  to  the  world,  but 
Really  waived  his  right  and  of  his  own  will 
Kenotic.  emptied  himself,  putting  on  the  form 
of  a  servant  and,  content  with  that 
humble  station,  suffering  his  Divinity  to  be  hidden 
by  a  veil  of  flesh.''  This  kenosis  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed in  language  which  seems  to  imply  a  real 
alteration  of  the  condition  of  the  Logos;  but  too 
much  weight  must  not  be  laid  on  these  expressions, 
the  limitations  of  which  may  easily  be  shown  by 
other  more  authoritative  words,  especially  the  so- 
called  Extra  Calvinitiicum:  **  Since  the  Godhead 
can  not  be  comprehended  and  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent, it  follows  of  necessity  that  it  exists  outside  of 
(extra)  the  human  nature  which  it  assumed,  but 
none  the  less  abides  within  it  and  personally  united 
with  it  "  (Cateckism,  ques.  48);  "  the  Logos  united 
human  nature  with  hhnself  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  totally  inhabited  it,  and  yet  totally  remained 
outside  of  (extra)  it,  since  he  is  immeasurable  and 
infinite "  (Maresius  in  Schneckenbuiger,  p.  9). 
There  is  really  here  no  self-emptying;  the  Oalvin- 
ist  theologians  said  with  Augustine  that  the  Logos 
"  hid  what  he  was/'  and  iJhe  veil  was 
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which  was  capable  of  containing  the  Godhead  only 
in  a  limited  measure. 

The  (iue.stion  now  ariHes  whether  the  Luther- 
an theology  supplied  the  defects  of  the  earlier 
teuchiiif;  on  the  Incantation.  Luther's  own  teach- 
ing has  HO  nmny  sid(v<  thjit  groat  care  is  needed  to 
avoid  misreprt^senting  liini.  Certain  iK)int8  may  be 
brought  out  s;ifely,  however.     (1)  Lu- 

10.  Lu-  thoradliered  with  vi\\Ui\  firmne&i,  dur- 
ther's       ing  his  whole  public  career,  to  the  true 

Christol-  <livinity  and  the  true  humanity  of  the 
ogy.  one  historic  person  of  Christ.  (2)  He 
wits  never  inclin<Hi  to  bring  the  two 
into  n>lation  by  anything  like  tlie  theory  of  Thoma- 
sius.  :ind  as  early  jls  1  olS  gave  an  exegesis  of  Phil, 
ii.  7.  which  would  cut  all  Scriptural  ground  from 
under  such  a  theory.  (3)  Phrases  rem in< ling  us 
of  Dorner's  view  are  indt»e<l  pr<*sent  in  Luther's 
earlirr  work;  but  it  is  impossible  to  explain  his 
Christology  !)y  insistena*  on  these.  (4)  He  rather 
sha|M'(l  his  Christology  from  the  first,  and  especiidly 
after  the  Lortl's  Supjx'r  controversy,  along  the  lines 
of  a  doctrine  of  the  twu  natun's  understood  in  an 
Anti-N(*storian  sen.s(s  and  it  is  indisputable  that 
his  view  of  the  suffering  of  the  .Son  of  (Jal  and  of 
the  connnunication  of  the  divine  attributes  (in- 
cluding onuiipresenee)  to  Christ  according  to  his 
humanity  was  a  schohf^tic  development  of  the  com- 
mnnicntin  I'liotnatnrn  as  taught  in  the  early  Church 
(se<»  CHigiMTV).  ('})  But  in  spite  of  all  Luther's 
polemics  against  tlit*  alhiHin  of  Zwingli,  it  may 
fairly  1h»  askfd  whcthiT  he  always  ri'iianled  the 
conunuiiicatioTi  of  the  divine  attributes  as  real  aiui 
actual.  A  niiMil)er  of  loi;ical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  might  Ik*  collected  from  his  works,  and  sober 
thought  must  Ih»  convinced  that  the  root  of  his 
doctrine  was  not  in  the  teaching  as  to  the  two  na- 
tures into  which  his  historical  position  forced  it  to 
grow.  (())  It  is  rather  the  ultimate  datum  of  his 
Christ ology,  that  the  historic  jierson  of  Jesus  was 
and  is  the  (lod  of  rovelation.  The  essential  feature 
of  his  Christ  ology  is  n-ally  this  understanding  of  the 
revenlifig  coiidescensioii  of  (iO<l,  this  harking  back 
t(»  "  siniple-modalislie  "  ideas.  In  coimection  with 
the  notion  of  the  dynamie  indwelling  of  Go<i  in  the 
man  Jesus,  this  understan<ling  of  the  historic  i>er- 
sonality  of  Jesus  might  liave  led  to  a  new  const  mo- 
tion of  (^hrisl  olojry  if  theologians  had  not  been 
bound  to  the  old  lra<lition  which  constructed  from 
above  downward  and  to  the  scheme  of  the  natures. 

But  since  th(\v  were,  the  Lutheran  development 
could  lead  to  nothing  but  a  scholastic  working  out 
of  the  idea  of  the  ctnnmunicatio  idiomaium  as  ex- 
tended by  Luther  bevond  the  traditional  content 
of  the  term.  Schools  <lifTere<l  in  the  manner  of  this 
working  out;  !>ut  they  agreed  in  denying  any  n»al 
kenosis  of  th(»  Logos.  Clununitz  and  Brenz  are  at 
one  not  only  in  saying  that  in  the  Incarnation  the 
Word  retained  the  fulness  of  his  Ciod- 

II.  Early  hearl.  but  that  this  fulneas  was  im- 
Post-      partc<i   to  the  humanity  of  Christ  at 

Lutheran    the  Incarnation.    The  only  place  where 

Doctrine,    real   kenotic  ideas   are   found    in   the 

Lutheran   theology  of   this    period    is 

among  the  Philippists;  but  even  here  they  occur  in 

nothing  like  the  modern  sense.     When  they  speak 


of  the  Son  of  God  "  hiding ''  his  majesty  in  our 
flesh  and  blood,  or  of  an  "  exaltation  aooording  to 
both  natures,"  they  are  merely  Crypto-Cahnnists. 
It  is  against  them  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  is  pronounced:  "  We  reject 
the  opinion  that  to  Christ  according  to  his  divine 
nature  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  was  re- 
stored at  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  as  though 
he  had  laid  aside  and  stripped  himself  of  that 
power,  even  according  to  his  divinity,  while  he  was 
in  the  state  of  humiliation."  The  condemnation 
goes  further  than  was  necessary  at  the  time,  for 
neither  Philippists  nor  Calvinists  taught  a  "  trans- 
mutation of  the  divine  nature  ";  the  important 
point  is  that  it  goes  far  enough  to  reach  the  modem 
kenotics. 
For  the  Giessen-Tubingen  controversy  see  Om»- 

TOLOGY,  IX. 

The  official  or  ecclesiastical  theology  of  all  ages, 
then,  luis  rejected  the  idea  of  kenosis  as  now  hekL 
Jast  as  in  the  early  Church  it  appeared  only  in  in- 
ferior   undercurrents   and    with   the    "  heretical " 

Apollinarists,  so  it  was  in  the  period 

12.  Sum-    from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 

mary.       century.    Echoes  of  kenotic  thought 

appear  especially  in  SchwenckfeU,  lusd 
an  indubitable  kenosis  theory  in  Menno  Simons; 
but  in  anytliing  like  oflficial  Protestant  theokigy 
they  occur  first  in  the  reckless  speculation  of  Zia- 
zendorf — although  here  there  is  no  consistently 
worked  out  theory,  and  the  kenotic  ideas  are  crossed 
by  regard  paid  to  the  official  doctrine,  including 
the  communicatio  idiomatum.  But  if  not  the  men- 
tal ancestors,  at  least  the  forerunnere  of  the  modern 
kenotics  are  (with  the  nameless  persons  condemned 
by  Hilary  and  Cyril  and  with  the  Apollinarists) 
Menno  Simons  and  Zinzendorf.  The  kenosis  theory 
is  an  attempt,  made  at  the  cost  of  breaking  with 
certain  undeniably  ecclesiastical  traditions,  to  save 
what  has  been  characteristic  of  the  official  Chris- 
t  ology  of  1,700  years — a  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
nation constructed  from  above  downward.  Were 
it  t<'nable  in  itself,  modem  theology  would  have 
no  ground  to  reproach  it  with  not  being  tradi- 
tional. But  its  weaknesses,  nay,  its  impossibili- 
ties, Imve  l)een  frequently  indicated,  and  there 
is  not  space  here  to  go  into  them  again.  It  might 
be  pointed  out  that  the  theory  proceeds  from  views 
of  the  Trinity  which  are  not  far  from  an  intoler- 
able trithcism.  If  the  Logos  can  become  man  in 
such  a  manner  that  "  outside  of  the  human  foim 
assumed  by  him,  he  has  not  reserved  to  himself  a 
special  existence,  a  sf>ecial  consciousness,  a  special 
sphere  of  operation  or  possession  of  power  "  (Tho- 
masius,  ii.  201),  little  is  left  of  the  principle  of  the 
Athanasian  (^reed.  "  not  three  Gods,  but  One  God." 
The  justification  of  the  theory,  so  far  as  it  has  one, 
lies  in  the  n?eognition,  on  the  negative  side,  of  the 
insuflicieney  of  the  old  Christology,  and  on  the 
positive  in  the  necessity  of  leaving  room  for  a  real, 
true  human  life  of  Jesus.  But  all  theories  men 
can  make  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  are  temerarious 
at  lx»st;  and  the  most  temerarious  of  all,  because 
it  assumes  to  describe  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
Word  as  he  becomes  man,  is  the  modem  doctrine 
of  kenosis.  (F.  Loofb.) 


RELIGIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


English  and  American  tbeorioa  oF  kenoais  are 
sc&roely  more  than  reproductions  of  German  spec- 
ulation oil  ihc  eamp  Bubject,  influenced  by  the 
same  motives  and  exhibiting  the  same  general 
lypea  (see  Chbihtolooy).  The  conditions  which 
■delermined  this  movement  in  Chrislology  were— 
the  pantheistic  philoeophy  ot  He^l  and  Schleier- 
machcr  which  broke  down  the  diviaion  wall  be- 
tween God  and  man  and  introduced  a 
13.  Eag-  universal  principle  of  identity;  a  hu- 
luh  end  maniturian  spirit  which  directed  at- 
American  tention  to  the  nature,  the  ideals,  and 
Treatmeat  Ihe  powibilities  of  man;  a  new  inttr- 
c^t  in  the  historical  Christ,  fostered 
and  mnile  fruitful  by  a  more  adequate  study  of 
Christ  and  his  times,  especially  by  means  of  the 
synoptic  Gospela;  and  a  better  method  of  psychol- 
■oiiy  by  which  the  human  consciousness  is  intei>- 
preled  and  a  truer  ealimate  of  personality  reached. 
Thp  Ihn*  types  of  kenosis  repreaented  by  EngUah 
and  American  writers  are;  (1)  During  the  whole 
period  of  Ihe  Incnniation,  although  the  esseottal 
alt'ily  existed  nccctuiarily  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  yet  Iijn  ronscious  and  efficient  deity  was 
wholly  quieseenl;  he  became  very  man.  Only  at 
the  rr^iurrection  did  he  reaastime  the  full  power  of 
deily— a  condition  insoluble  to  the  reason  (H. 
Crosby,  The  True  llumanily  of  Chrwl,  New  York, 
1880).  (2)  The  Son  of  God  voluntarily  surren- 
dered or  abandoned  certain  natural  prerogatives 
or  external  altribules  of  God,  while  he  yet  re- 
tained the  eHnenlinl,  ethical  properties  of  truth, 
holinc.is.  and  love  (C  Gore,  The  Incarnation,  New 
York,  ISni.  p.  172;  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place 
of  Chrinl  in  Moilem  Thought.  New  York,  1893,  p. 
-ITfi).  (3)  On  the  baaia  of  an  original  kiniihip  of 
(■oil  and  man.  in  Ihe  incarnation  by  self- limitation 
God  hiLi  become  man  (W.  N.  Clarke,  An  Outline  0/ 
rkri>'l.in  Thetilog;,,  New  York,  1898,  pp.  291-293; 
11.  \un  Dyke.  The  Oonpel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt: 
The  Human  Life  of  God.  New  York,  1897,  pp. 
123-lfi7).  Two  explanations  of  this  alleged  inner 
chance  of  the  Logos  in  the  Incarnation  are  given. 
One  is  the  capacity  of  consciousness  to  retire  a 
portion  of  it.a  rielies  into  Ihe  region  of  the  sub- 
con-icious  so  ttuil  for  the  time  they  become  as  if 
Ihey  were  not  (R.  II.  Hutlon,  Eimyt  Theological 
anii  Lilerarji,  London,  1871,  pp.  259-260).  The 
other  tuggention  is  derived  from  Ihe  assumption  of 
a  sclf-limitution  of  Goil  in  the  creative  action  and 
with  reference  to  future  choiceH  and  deeds  of  moral 
brincx:  and  llie  Incumation  is  a  further  exhibition 
of  Ilie  principle  by  which  Gd<I  governs  himself  in 
relation  to  the  world  (D.  W.  Simon,  Reeonciliaiion 
through  Incamalinn,  t:ilinburgh,  1398).  There  is 
at  pn'.-<rnt  a  strong  tendency  to  seek  a  solution  of 
Ihe  problems  niisml  liy  tlic  personal  life  of  Christ 
hy  ttie  ethical,  rather  than  by  the  metaphysical, 
path.  C.  A.  B. 
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CnnioilT  lurthpF:  P.  C.  Hour,  Di*  rhrullidu  I^rt  vm  drr 
rtrnriniakril  avi  Mrntrhwrrtluna  GaUr;  3  vain..  TQbin- 
(ra.  IMl-t3:  M.  ScbrmluTibiUTer,  Z^r  HrcAIuAn  Tltro- 
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Txm  dtr  Ptrm  CAriKi.  2  vols..  Btattort.  1S4E-63,  Enc. 
ttttoa.,  Hitl.afUuDivilBjimttitBfOuDaarititi^OitPat^n 
(/CAru<.evati.,EdiDbur(h,  1861-03;  Idem,  in  JaArMnAa' 
/ttr  ieuUcht  Theolovit.  i  {18M).  3ei-41S:  A.  Tholuok.  DU- 
tmtatio  eliniloliviai  di  .  .  .  PhiL  ii.  6-9.  Balle.  1848; 
O.  Thomsuiu.  ChTi4l\  Ptrtun  und  Wtrk,  vol.  ii..  Ertkogan. 
IBG7:  H.  Schulti.  Dit  Lilire  von  da  GotOunt  ChrUli. 
Ootlu.  1881;  F.  J.  lUII.  The  Knwlic  Theory  Coniutend. 
vilh  Porticular  Refertttce  to  iU  Anotigan  Forme,  Loudon, 
ISeS:  O.  Bcnww.  Die  Lehrt  Ton  dw  Ktnoee.  Lcipuc.  lM3i 
R.  C.  Uoisui,  Ooi'e  Stlf-emptied  Servant,  ib.  IB06:  Hir- 
Oftck.  Doama,  iv.  140,  161-162.  vii.  244;  [ICG.  i  937- 
928;   uid  ihe  oDmiacDlariM  on  Philippluu. 

EEimiCE,  FRAnCIS  PATRICK:  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore;  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  3,  1797; 
d.  at  Baltimore  July  8,  1863.  He  reoeii-ed  his  the- 
ological training  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
Rome,  and  came  to  America  in  1821.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  at  Bards- 
tonrn,  Ky.,  1821-30,  coadjutor  bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia 1830-^.  bishop  of  Philadelphia  1S42-51,  and 
archbishop  of  Baltimore  1851-63.  As  apostoUc 
delegate  he  presided  over  the  first  plenary  coun- 
cil of  the  United  States,  convened  at  Baltimore 
Uay,  18S2  (see  Baltiuork  Codncils);  and  in  1859 
the  pope  conferred  upon  him  and  his  successors 
the  "  primacy  of  honor  "  over  other  American  arch- 
bishops. Besides  polemical  works,  he  wrote  Theo- 
logia  dogmatica  (4  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1830-40; 
2d  ed.,  3  vols.,  Mechlin,  1SS8),  and  Theologia  mar- 
alia  (3  vols..  1841-43;  2d  od.,  MechUn.  1859). 
Theae  volumes  coostitute  a  complete  body  of  di- 
vinity, and  are  considered  classical  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  seminaries  of  America.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  annotated  and  revised  translation  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  New  York.  184&* 
1851),  and  of  the  PsaUns.  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  Can- 
ticles (Baltimore.  1857),  Job  and  the  Prophela 
(18S9),  the  Pentateuch  (1860),  and  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (1862). 

BiBuooNArHT:    J.  J.  O'Bb™.  The  Tito  Knritie.  Pbikdck 
phia.  1904. 

EEKRICE,  PETER  RICHARD:  Archbishop  of 
St.  fvouLi,  brother  of  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Aug.  17,  1806;  d.  at  St. 
Louis  Uar.  4,  1896.  He  studied  theology  at  Hay- 
nooth,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1833,  took  charge 
of  The  Catholic  Herald,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
cathedral  parish  of  Philadelphia  in  1835.  After 
having  been  for  a  time  president  of  the  diocesan 
seminary  he  became  vicar-general  about  1837.  He 
was  coadjutor  bbhop  of  St.  Louis  1841-43,  bishop 
1843-17,  and  archbishop  1847-96.  In  the  Vatican 
(Toimcil  he  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility, 
but  accepted  it  when  it  was  promulgai«d.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  translations,  he  published  The 
Holy  HouM  q^  LoreOo  (Philadelphia,  n.d.),  and  The 
Validity  of  Anglican  Ordinations  Examined  (1841). 
BiBuooRAnii:    J.  J.  O-Sln.  The  Tmb  Ktntidi*.  Phikd^ 

phiK.  1904. 

KERT,  CHARLES  POSTER;  Congregational- 
ist;  b.  at  Pahnyra,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13.  1867.  He  was 
educated  at  Yak  (B.A..  1889;  Ph.D.,  1891).  Yale 
Divinity  School  (B.D.,  1891),  and  the  University  of 
Berlin  (1891-92).  After  being  instructor  in  the 
University  of  C^hicagof  1893-95)  and  professor  tA 
Biblical  literature  and  history  in  Brown  Uoivenity 
(1895-1901),  be  became,  in  1901,  Wooloey  profcMor 
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of  Biblical  literature  in  Yale  University.  Be- 
sides his  work  as  e<  11  tor  of  The  Historical  Seriest/ar 
Bible  Stwients  (in  collalmration  with  F.  K.  Sanders; 
New  York,  ISIMI  s<iq  i.  1h»  has  |)u!)lishe<l:  The  Men- 
sages  of  the  Bible  (IMH)  S4jij.);  Library  of  Ancient 
Inscriptions  (in  colIalM)ration  with  F.  K.  Sanders; 
IWM  «|.|.).  and  The  Stmhnt's  Old  Testament  (1904 
s<|<l.).  he  lias  writK'n  Outlines  nf  lit  brew  History 
(Providfnr**.  H.  1.,  IsO."*^;  The  Wise  Mm  of  Ancient 
Israel  awl  tht ir  Provrrbs  (New  York.  ISl)'));  A 
History  of  thf  Ilibntr  I'roplr:  The  I'niteti  Kingthm 
(ISIK))";  .1  History  nf  thv  Ihbrni  People:  The  Divided 
Kingdom  llS'JT);  .1  History  tf  the  Jvwish  People: 
The  Babylonian,  Prrsinn,  and  (imk  Periods  (1S99); 
The  Messages  of  thf  Karlirr  Prophets  {\Hm)\  The 
Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets  (llMK));  The  Messages 
of  Israel's  Langivf  rs  ( 1 0<)2) ;  \arratires  of  the  Begin- 
nings of  ILbnw  History  (IIX)I);  Israels  Historical 
and  Biographical  \arratiirs  {VM)'});  Origin  and  Per- 
mane.nt  Value  of  the  Old  Testament  (1906);  Israel's 
Laws  and  Legal  Prrccdenls  (19()7);  Fmiruitrs  and 
liuUrs  of  Vnitrd  Israel  from  .  .  .  Moses  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Ihbrt  w  Kingdmn{VM\H) ;  Heroes  and  Crises 
of  Early  Hvhrnr  History  (190.S);  juid  Kings  ami 
Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah  (1909). 

KENTIGERN,  kcn'ti-ffeni,  SAINT:  known  also 
as  St  Mungo:  The  apostle  of  the  Strathclyde 
Britons  An<l  patron  of  the  city  of  (llasgow;  accord- 
ing^ to  his  twelfth-century  lives,  b.  at  Culross,  prob- 
ably in  olS;  d.  in  Pilasgow  Jan.  13,  603.  His  birth 
Is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  mystery,  and  his 
mother  may  have  lx*en  a  nun.  He  was  trained  in 
a  monastic  school  at  Culross,  and  in  early  manhood 
8ettle<l  at  (^'athures  ((llasgow)  and  became  bishop 
of  those  who  luid  remained  Chri.*«tian  from  the  time 
of  Ninian.  Because  of  attacks  from  the  heathen  he 
went  to  Wales  an«l  foundi»d  there  the  monastery  of 
Llanelwy  (St.  .Vsaph).  In  573  the  ChristiaiLs  gained 
the  supremacy  in  the  north  and  Kentipeni  retiime<l. 
He  reclaimed  the  Pict,s  of  Galloway  and  the  Strath- 
cly<le  Britons  who  had  laps<Hl  into  paganism,  visited 
the  land  northeast  of  the  Forth,  and  is  even  said  to 
have  sent  missionaries  to  the  islands,  to  Norway, 
and  to  Iceland.  His  life  was  written  by  JoceHn  of 
Fumess,  c.  1180. 

BinuoriRAPHY:  Lirra  of  St.  \inian  and  St.  Kentigern,  e<\. 
A.  1*.  Forbon,  KilinhtirKh.  1874;  idem.  Kalendart  of  Srut- 
//«A>V;in/«.  pp.  302-373.  Kdinbureh.  1872:  T.  Marl^uch- 
lan.  Thr  Early  Scotch  Church,  chap,  x.,  Ei<linburRh,  1S65; 
DMi.  xxxi.  l.»(;-l»7:  DCli,  (K)3-G05  (excellent  for  .sources). 

KEPHART,  kcp'hurt,  ISAIAH  LAFAYETTE: 
United  Brethren;  b.  in  Decatur  Township,  Pa., 
Dec.  10,  1832.  He  studied  at  Otterbein  Univer- 
sity, Westerville,  O.  (1857-Gl),  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1859,  joined  the  Allepjheny  Conference 
of  his  denomination,  and  was  at  East  Salem,  Pa., 
1801-^3.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-First 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry  throughout  the  war,  and 
preached  at  Hunmielstown.  Pa.,  1865-67.  He  be- 
came principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Jefferson, 
la.,  1867;  superintendent  of  schools  in  Greene 
County,  la.,  1869;  professor  of  natural  science  in 
Western  College,  la.,  1871,  actuary  of  the  United 
Brethren  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  residing  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  1876;  professor  of  mental  and  moral 


science  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  College,  GaL,  1883; 
president  of  Westfiekl  College,  Westfield,  IlL,  1885; 
editor  of  The  Rdigio/uM  TdMCope,  the  official  oigan 
of  his  denomination,  1889.  He  has  written:  Biog- 
raphy of  Rev.  Jacob  S,  Keeder  (Dayton,  O.,  1867); 
Knis  of  the  Use  qf  Tobacco  by  ChrisHanM  (1882); 
The  Holy  SpirU  in  the  Devaui  lAft  (1904) ;  and  Uit 
of  Eztkid  Boring  Kephart  (1908). 

KERI  AND  KBTHIBH:  Worda  (in  the  tann  of 
Aramaic  participles)  employed  by  the  MaaoieteB 
(see  Masorah)  to  distinguish  the  pointed  or  vow- 
eled  from  the  unpointed  text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Kethibhf  *'  written  "  or  **  what  is  written,"  des^ 
nates  the  original  form  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  which  the  words  were  repreaented  l^ 
their  consonants  alone;  keri,  "  read  "  or  "  what  ii 
to  1)6  read,''  refers  to  the  completely  vocalised  text 
Of  the  kcthibh  it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  it 
was  intended  to  represent  the  form  in  which  all  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  written  (without  vowek) 
by  their  authors,  and  that  after  it  was  adopted  as 
the  authorised  text,  no  alteration  in  the  words  or 
letters  was  ever  permitted.  The  keri  serves  two 
main  purposes.  It  makes  the  exact  reading  or 
pronunciation  of  the  words  perfectly  dear  by  in- 
serting their  vowels;  and  it  is  used  to  correct  the 
possible  errors  which,  perhaps  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, were  observed  in  the  kethibh  or  traditional 
text.  Since  the  second  purpose  could  not  be  at- 
tained by  introducing  notes  into  the  body  of  the 
text,  the  divergences  of  the  keri  from  the  kethibh 
were  pointed  out  in  the  maigin  by  characteristic 
methods  and  devices  which  may  be  observed  in 
any  current  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  As  a  help 
to  the  understanding  of  them,  several  modem  edi- 
tions contain  a  useful  Masoretic  davis. 

Some  common  and  natural  misconceptions  may 
be  alluded  to.  The  keri,  when  dted  in  the  maigin, 
is  not  always  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  ke- 
thibh or  official  reading.  It  often  merely  records  a 
tniditional  variant  reading.  Nor,  on  the  other 
luind,  was  the  kethibh  made  an  unchangeable  text 
becaiLse  it  was  thought  to  be  infallible.  The  official 
text  (authorized  not  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  70  a.d.),  was  chosen  not  because  it  was 
perfect  but  because  it  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
correct,  and  because  a  single  archetype  was  (per- 
haps wisely)  deemed  necessary.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  even  the  accidental  peculiarities 
of  the  copy  thus  chosen  were  retained  and  stiU  re- 
main. A^in,  the  Masoretes  or  Jewish  editors  did 
not  establish  or  even  seek  to  influence  the  keri  or 
the  traditional  readings  as  marked  by  the  vowel 
signs.  The  received  form  of  words  goes  back  to 
times  several  centuries  before  the  Masoretes  began 
their  work.  It  was  perpetuated  chiefly  by  the 
synagogal  services  (see  Synagogue)  ;  and,  of  course, 
without  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  the  kethibh 
itself  could  not  have  been  preserved. 

J.  F.  McChjRDT. 

Bibliooraphy:  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  (kt  Mas- 
aoretico-CrUical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  London, 
1897;  F.  Cf.  Kenyon,  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  M8S.,  ib. 
1896;  T.  H.  Weir.  A  Short  Hiat.  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Om 
O.  T.,  ib.  1899.  Much  of  the  literature  in  the  bibliosraphy 
under  Bible  Text,  I.,  contains  information  on  the8id>iect. 
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KERN,  JOHN  ADAM:  Methodist  Episcopal, 
South;  b.  near  Winchester,  Va.,  Apr.  23,  1846. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia  1868-70, 
having  already  entered  the  ministry  of  his  denom- 
ination in  1864.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  work  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence. From  1886  to  1893  he  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  Randolph-Macon  College,  of 
which  he  became  vice-president  in  1893  and  presi- 
dent in  1897.  Since  1899  he  has  been  professor  of 
practical  theology  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  has  been  elected  four  times  to  the 
General  Conference  of  his  denomination,  and  in 
theology  is  Evangelical,  and  favorable  to  all  rever- 
ent and  scholarly  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  devel- 
opment of  Christian  doctrine.  He  has  written  The 
Ministry  to  the  Congregation  (Nashville,  Tenn., 
1897);  The  Way  of  the  Preacher  (1902);  The  Idea  of 
the  Church  (1906) ;  and  The  Listening  Heart  (1908). 

KERO:  A  monk  said  to  have  lived  in  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Gall  during  the  rule  of  Abbot  Othmar 
(720-759)  and  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Old  High  German  interlinear  version 
of  the  Benedictine  rule  and  the  '*  Keronian  glosses." 
This  tradition,  however,  originated  with  Jodocus 
Metzler  (d.  1G39),  and  owes  its  currency  chiefly  to 
Melchior  Goldast  (d.  1635).  Other  works  were  also 
attributed  to  Kero,  probably  on  the  basis  of  the 
name  Kero  or  Kerolt  written  at  the  end  of  a  St. 
Gall  manuscript  which  was  burned  in  1768.  There 
was  actually  a  Kero  at  this  monastery  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  century,  but  he  can  not  have 
been  the  author  of  the  translation  of  the  Benedic- 
tine rule  prepared  shortly  after  802  at  the  com- 
mand of  Charlemagne,  for  this  version,  uncouth, 
corrupt,  and  grossly  unintelligent,  was  the  work  of 
several  hands.  The  Keronian  glosses,  moreover, 
are  an  extract  from  an  Old  High  German  interlinear 
translation  of  a  Latin  dictionary,  the  version  ap- 
parently originating  at  Freising  about  740. 

(E.  Steinmeyer.) 

Ribuoobapiit:  On  Kero  consult:  B.  Pei.  TK$aauru$  arwc- 
dotorum  ruyvu»imtui,  i.  3.  p.  580,  Augnburg.  1721;  W. 
Scberer.  in  ZeiUchrift  fiir  deuUche$  AUerhMh  xviii.  145- 
149:  KL.  vii.  393.  On  the  Benedictine  rule.  P.  Piper, 
NaeKtrdoe  mr  dUem  deutachen  LiUerahir,  pp.  22-162,  Stutt- 
Itart,  1898;  on  the  glossee,  R.  K6gel.  Ueber  das  Kero- 
ni»dy»  Glo99ar,  Hftlle.  1879. 

KESSLER,  JOHAIIN  aOHANNES  CHESSELIUS, 
or  AHElfARIUS):  Reformer  and  chronicler  of 
St.  Gall;  b.  at  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  1502  (1503?); 
d.  there  Feb.  24,  1574.  He  studied  theology  at 
Basel,  and  in  1522,  attracted  by  Luther's  fame, 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  fully  won  for  the 
lief ormat ion.  On  his  retuni  to  St.  Gall  in  1523  he 
abandone<i  the  idea  of  taking  onlers.  and  became 
a  saf Idler.  Nevertheless,  in  1524  he  began  to 
preach  and  hold  meetings  in  private  houses,  and 
the  imprcsKioii  he  made  was  so  strong  tliat  the  mag- 
istrates became  alarmed  and  interfered.  In  1525 
ho  resumed  his  mininterial  work,  and  in  1536  he 
became,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  the  regular 
preacher  to  the  Evangelical  congregation  of  St. 
Margaret.  Vadian  introduced  him  into  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  and  the  coimcil  elected  him  to  vari- 
ous positions.  In  1537  lie  became  teacher  of  an- 
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cient  languages  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1542  reg- 
ular pastor  of  St.  Gall.  On  the  death  of  Vadian 
in  1551  it  became  the  task  of  Kessler  to  oontinue 
the  Reformation.  He  was  a  careful  obeerver  and 
made  use  of  his  leisure  hours  to  write  a  chronicle 
on  the  persons  and  events  of  his  time,  which  he 
entitled  So^froto  (ed.  Ernst  Gotzinger,  in  MiUeil- 
ungen  zur  vateHdndischen  Geachichte,  v.-x.,  St.  Gall, 
186e-^).  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation 
from  1510  to  1539,  and  for  the  history  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  time.  (Emil  Eauf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Sources  are  his  own  lettert,  preserved  at 
St.  Gall  and  his  writings.  A  new  ed.  of  the  8<Mata,  with 
notes  and  bk>sraphy,  was  published  by  K  Egli  and  R. 
Sohoeh,  St.  Gall,  1902.  Consult  also:  J.  J.  Bemet, 
Johann  KnuUr,  ib.  1826;  Schaff,  ChrisHan  Churdi,  vl 
386.  vii.  127;  S.  M.  Jaekson,  Huldrtidi  ZvfingH,  New  York. 
1903. 

KESWICK  CONVENTION:  A  summer  religious 
reunion,  lasting  one  week,  which  has  been  held 
'  annually  at  Keswick  (24  m.  8.s.w.  of  Carlisle),  Eng- 
land, since  1875,  chiefly  "  for  the  promotion  of 
practical  holiness  "  by  means  of  prayer,  discussion, 
and  personal  intercourse.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  general  revival  that  swept  over 
England  in  the  early  seventies  (Moody  and  Sankey, 
and  others).  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Broad- 
lands,  near  Romsey,  July  17-23,  1874,  followed  by 
a  convention  at  Oxford  Aug.  29  to  Sept.  7,  1874, 
and  one  at  Brighton  May  29  to  June  7,  1875.  At 
the  Brighton  convention  Canon  Harford-Battersby, 
vicar  of  St.  John's,  Keswick,  suggested  a  conven- 
tion at  Keswick,  to  be  held  the  following  July  on 
the  grounds  of  his  own  vicarage.  Since  then  the 
convention  has  met  annually  at  Keswick,  the  last 
week  in  July,  and  year  by  year  it  has  grown  in 
numbers  and  influence.  The  meetings  are  held  in 
a  large  tent  and  are  attended  by  several  thousand 
people,  including  representatives  from  foreign 
countries.  The  services  are  notable  for  their  spir- 
itual character,  for  the  prominence  given  to  silent 
prayer,  and  for  their  apostolic  simplicity,  music 
and  all  else  being  subordinated  to  the  one  object 
— the  glory  of  God  through  the  promotion  of  truth 
and  holiness.  Since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  reoogniied 
as  the  leader  of  all  meetings,  there  has  never  been 
any  formal  election  of  a  chairman.  During  his 
lifetime  Canon  Harford-Battersby  presided  over 
the  convention.  After  his  death  the  chairmanship 
passed  by  general  consent  to  Mr.  Henry  Bowker, 
and,  after  him,  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson.  The  Kes- 
wick movement  is  distinctly  Evangelical  in  charac- 
ter, and  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  Evangelical 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England.  Keswick  stands 
for  no  new  school  of  theological  thought.  The 
Kes^nck  speakers  and  teachers,  some  fifty  in  num- 
ber, are  conservative  in  spirit,  clinging  to  old  truths 
and  avoiding  new  and  strange  doctrines.  With- 
out exception  they  hold  to  the  absolute  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  every  part. 
To  them  the  Bible  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in 
matters  both  of  faith  and  duty.  In  the  Keswick 
teaching  stress  is  laid  upon  the  infilling  of  the 
Spirit,  and  upon  the  power  of  faith  to  daim  prom- 
i*i(H\  bletisings.  The  convention  takes  an  active 
interest  in  missions  and  maintains  a  number  of 
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missionaries  in  forci^  fields.  The  literature  of 
the  eon  vent  ion  includes  the  Life  of  Faith  (Lon- 
don, 1S79  (Kjq.),  the  weekly  organ  of  Keswick 
teaching,  The  Keswick  Week  (an  annual  volume 
containing  addresseH  delivered  at  the  convention), 
and  tlie  Krswtck  Library  (London,  1894  8qq.)>  A 
jM^rirs  of  religious  booklets. 

lliHi.i(Miii\piiY:  Thr  KeMwick  Comtntion;  it9  Menage,  ita 
yfrthiki,  and  iU  Men,  vd.  C.  V.  llarfoni,  Ixjndon,  1907; 
A.  T.  l*iiT!«>n.  The  Kettwirk  Mmemenl.  Nrw  York.  1907; 
i:.  n.  lIopkiIl^•.  The  Storff  ttf  Kr^wick,  I/>n*lon,  1892; 
anil  T.  I).  Ilarft»rii-Iiatt«rj*hy,  Xtemoirn  qflhe  Kmwiek  Con^ 
rtntiun,  il>.,  IKUO. 

KETHE,  WILLIAM.     See  Stehnhold,  Thomas. 
KETHUBHIM.     Schj  Canon  ok  ScRiprniK,  I.,  4, 

KETTELER,  ket'te-ler,  WILHELM  EMANUEL, 
BARON  VON:  Bisho))  of  Mainz;  1).  at  Munster 
Dec.  2o,  1811;  d.  at  Burgluiilsc^n  (.%  ni.  e.  of  Mu- 
nich), Upjx?r  Bavaria,  July  13,  1S77.  He  was  ed- 
ucated by  the  Jesuits  at  Brieg,  ^Switzerland.  He 
studicni  law  at  (fottingen,  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Heidelberg,  and  was  liifircndar  at  Munster  1834- 
183-S.  Af t<;r  st  udying  t  heolpgy  at  Munich  and  M  im- 
ster  he  received  on li nation  in  1844,  became  pastor 
at  Hopsten,  West{)hAlia.  in  1846,  and  provost  of 
the  Hedwigskirche,  Berlin,  in  1849.  He  was  ap- 
points! bishop  of  Mainz  in  1850.  To  restore  the 
rhurch  of  Rome  to  its  old  power  and  splendor  was 
the  great  idea  of  his  life;  and,  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  Germany,  he 
fought  for  tills  idea  with  as  much  adroitness  as  au- 
dacity. At  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  he  belonged 
to  the  minority,  but,  as  soon  as  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  was  promulgated,  he  accepted  it  and 
published  it  in  his  dioa»se.  Well  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger to  the  realization  of  his  ideas  which  arose  from 
the  establishment  of  a  Cierman  empire  under  the 
Protestant  house  of  Hohenzollern,  he  resisted  the 
consolidation  of  the  new  organization  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  He  opposed  \'igorously  Bismarck's 
policy  of  placing  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
its  relation  to  the  SUite,  on  an  eijuality  with  other 
social  institutions,  and  arlvocated  a  policy  of  re- 
sistance to  stat«  legislation  involving  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  His  numerous  writings  include,  Freiheit^ 
AiUoritot,  unci  Kirche  (Mainz,  1802);  Die  wahrcn 
Grundlagen  des  religiosen  Friedens  (1868);  Das  all- 
gemeine  Komil  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir  unsere  Zeii 
(1869);  Die  Katholiken  im  deutschen  Reich  (1873); 
Der  Kuliurkampf  (1874);    and  Predigten  (2  vols., 

1878). 

Bibliocsraphy:  O.  Pfillf,  Bischof  von  Ketteler,  3  vols., 
Mainz.  1899;  F.  Oreiffenrath,  Bischof  .  .  .  von  Ketteler 
und  die  deutschc  Socialrefnrm,   Frankfort,   1893;    J.  Wcn- 

*  zo\.  ir.  K.  .  .  .  ron  Ketteler,  der  Lehrer  .  .  .  der  katho- 
lisrh-norialen  Bestrebunuen.  I^rlin.  1805;  E.  de  Girard, 
Ketteler  et  la  question  ouvrirre,  Bemc,  1896;  KL,  vi.  402- 
4m. 

KETTENBACH,  ket'ten-bflH,    HEINRICH  VON: 

German  Franciscan  monk.  The  place  and  year  of 
his  birth  and  death,  as  well  as  his  ancestry,  are  un- 
known, and  there  seems  to  Ix*  little  foundation  for 
the  common  belief  that  he  was  a  member  of  a 
noble  family,  although  from  the  stylo  of  his  writings 
it  might  be  presumed  tliiit  he  was  of  P'ranconian 
orii^in.     In  the  latter  part  of  1521  he  was  in  the 


Franciscan  monastery  at  Ulm,  where  he  displayed 
great  zeal  as  a  preacher  and  denounoed  the  idlenev 
and  corruption  of  the  cleigy  with  fearless  satire. 
In  a  controversy  with  the  Dominican  preacher 
Peter  Nestler  he  denied  that  the  Church  was  em- 
powered to  amend  or  supplement  the  sancticxis  of 
the  Scriptures,  declaring  that  it  was  based  on  an 
unalterable  Gospel,  ridiculing  the  doctrine  of  papal 
infallibility,  and  praising  Luther,  Melanchthon  and 
Karlstadt  as  soldiers  in  the  divine  cause.  In  his 
sermon  Von  der  chrisUichen  Kirche  (Ulm  15227), 
delivered  in  the  sunmier  of  1522,  he  expounded  the 
doctrine  of  a  Church  consisting  of  the  community 
of  the  elect,  living  in  conunon  possession  of  service, 
chattels,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  founded  upon  Christ 
and  not  upon  Peter,  whose  church  was  rather  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  the  imposture  of  the  western 
world,  as  Mohammed's  is  of  the  East.  Luther  is 
hailed  as  the  prophet  of  the  tintes,  laboring  in  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  and  with  the  wisdom  of  Daniel.  In 
spite  of  tlic  Edict  of  Worms  and  the  opposition  of 
the  bishop  of  Constance,  Kettenbach  remained  at 
his  post  till  late  in  1522,  supported  by  the  good-will 
of  a  large  part  of  the  population.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  from  the  city.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  where  he  went,  although,  from  his  active 
particifMtion  in  Franz  von  Sickingen's  expedition 
against  Treves,  it  might  be  inferred  that  that  region 
was  his  immediate  place  of  refuge.  The  imprint 
of  his  later  works  would  point  to  a  residence  in 
Saxony. 

The  character  of  Kettenbach's  works  reveals  the 
growth  of  an  opposition  to  the  Roman  CathoUe 
Church  which  found  vent  in  exhortations  to  thB 
clergy  and  the  cities  to  take  up  arms  for  the  Re- 
formed religion.  The  Vergletchung  des  AUerheQig' 
sten  Ilerm  und  VaterSy  des  Papsla,  gegen  den  se2toam 
fremden  Gast  in  der  ChristenheU,  genannt  Jesui 
(Augsburg,  1523)  is  a  succession  of  sharply  drawn 
ant  itheses  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and 
those  of  the  Church.  In  his  Practical  praktieiert 
aus  der  Bibel  aitf  viel  zukUnftige  Jahre  (1523),  Ket- 
tenbach addressed  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
imperial  towns,  urging  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of 
the  lower  nobility  against  the  princes,  and  defend- 
ing Luther  against  the  charge  of  having  brought 
disorder  into  the  country.  The  magistracy  of  Nu- 
remberg prohibited  and  confiscated  the  PracHca  on 
Sept.  15,  1523,  because  of  its  attack  on  the  pope 
and  the  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Franz  von 
Sickingen  in  May,  1523,  Kettenbach  published  the 
Vermahnung  Framens  von  Sickingen  an  sein  Heer^ 
in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  accusation  of  having  brought  civil  war 
into  Germany.  There  is  no  certain  proof,  how- 
ever, that  Kettenbach  himself  was  the  author.  The 
last  of  his  important  writings  was  Eine  neite  Apdogia 
und  Verantworiung  Martini  Luthers  wider  der  Pa- 
piMen  Mordge^chrei  (Wittenberg,  1523),  in  which 
the  Reformer  is  cleared  of  such  charges  as  those  of 
opposing  the  sacraments,  minimizing  the  impor- 
tance of  confession,  attacking  the  mass,  and  intro- 
ducing disorder  into  the  Churoh.  After  such  in- 
tense literary  activity  during  1522  and  1523  it  is 
surprising  to  find  him  silent  during  the  following 
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year.  He  is  known  to  have  preached  a  sermon 
on  Matt.  vii.  15  in  the  summer  of  1525,  but  this  is 
the  last  trace  of  his  existence.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  he  may  have  perished  in  the  Peas- 
ants' Revolt  or  that  he  may  have  been  identical 
with  the  Franciscan  Heinrich  Spelt  who  was  still 
active  in  1526.  (G.  Kawerau.) 

Hibliographt:  G.  Veewnmeyer.  BeytrAge  tur  Oe»diichte  der 
Littrratur  und  Reformaiion,  pp.  79-117,  Ulm.  1792;  ADB, 
XV.  «7rt-678. 

KETTLER,  GOTTHARD:  Last  master  of  the 
Teutonic  onler  in  Livonia  and  first  duke  of  Cour- 
land:  b.  in  Westphalia  1511;  d.  at  Mitau  (25  m. 
s.w.  of  Ripa),  Courland,  May  17,  1587.  He  was  of 
prominent  family  and  was  educated  for  the  minis- 
try. When  about  twenty  years  old,  he  went  to 
Livonia  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Teutonic 
onlfT,  in  which  he  won  high  respect  by  his  prudence 
and  energy.  The  Reformation  had  already  found 
its  way  into  Livonia,  and  Kettler  did  not  oppose 
its  progress;  he  was  strengthened  and  confirmed  in 
Evangelical  connctions  by  repeated  sojourns  at  Wit- 
tenberg (155,3  and  1556),  where  he  became  person- 
ally accjuaintcfl  with  Melanchthon.  To  strengthen 
his  order  against  attacks  from  Russia,  he  worked 
eagerly  for  an  alliance  with  Poland,  and  became 
the  foremost  representative  of  the  Polish  party  in 
Livonia.  Ho  soon  overcame  the  opposition  of  Wil- 
helm  Fiirstenberg,  the  master  of  the  order  in 
Livonia,  and  in  1559  succeeded  to  his  position. 
Ket tier's  main  efforts  were  now  directed  toward  a 
secularization  of  the  order  in  Livonia  after  the 
model  of  Prussia  (see  Teutonic  Order).  The 
king  of  Poland  would  assist  Livonia  against  the 
Russians  only  on  condition  of  its  entire  submission 
to  Polish  rule,  and  under  the  force  of  circumstances 
Kettler  luul  to  comply  with  this  demand;  he  be- 
came merely  feudal  duke  of  Courland  (1562).  As 
such  he  (levotc<l  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the 
reform  and  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  conditions 
in  his  state  and  achieved  remarkable  results. 
Church  affairs  in  Courland  were  in  a  very  entangled 
and  neglected  condition.  The  people  had  adopted 
Christianity  only  in  an  external  form,  and  heathen 


traditions  and  superstitions  still  prevailed  among 
them.  The  introduction  of  the  Reformation  had 
effected  no  essential  change.  A  lack  of  preachers 
and  churches  obstructed  all  efforts  toward  a  thor- 
ough-going reform.  In  1567  the  state  assembly 
decreed  at  Kettler's  instance  the  erection  of  seventy 
new  churches.  Church  visitations  were  instituted, 
and  Superintendent  Alexander  Eichhom  was  com- 
missioned to  draw  up  a  church  order  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  duke  in  1570  and  printed  in  1572. 
The  first  part,  the  "  Church  Reformation,"  relates 
chiefly  to  the  organization  of  the  Church,  to  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  churches,  schools 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  regulates  the  ap- 
pointment of  preachers  and  their  visitation  by  the 
superintendent.  In  the  second  part,  the  "  Church 
Visitation,"  the  confessional  writings  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  are  treated  as  the  norm  of  the  Church, 
beside  the  Bible  and  the  ecumenical  symbols.  Then 
follow  the  precepts  for  pastors  in  regard  to  their 
practical  dealings  with  the  congregation.  The  at- 
tendance at  church  was  strictly  controlled  by  the 
elders;  fines  and  other  punishments  were  to  be 
imposed,  and  culprits  to  be  delivered  to  the  secu- 
lar authorities  if  they  did  not  change  their  lives. 
Church  government  was  exercised  in  the  beginning 
by  the  superintendents  and  visitators;  a  consistory 
was  instituted  later.  (F.  HoERBCHELMANNf.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  S.  Henning,  BeridU  wie  et  in  Religion*' 
Bodten  im  .  .  .  KurlandoehaUen  warden,  Rostock,  1580;  T. 
K&llmeyer,  Die  BegrHndung  der  ewinoelie€h-lulherie€hen 
Kirehe  in  Kurland,  Riga,  1861;  T.  SchiemAnn,  in  Hiatar' 
ieche  Daretellungen  und  archivalieehe  Studien,  p.  01,  Ham- 
burg-Mitau.  1886. 

KEVm,  SAINT.    See  C(smgen,  Saint. 

KET,  JOSEPH  STAUNTON:  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  b.  at  La 
Grange,  La.,  July  18,  1829.  He  was  educated  at 
Emory  Ck)llege,  Oxford,  Ga.  (A.B.,  1848),  and  was 
a  pastor  or  presiding  elder  from  the  year  of  his 
graduation  until  1886,  when  he  was  elected  a  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  his 
official  capacity  he  has  made  repeated  tours  of 
Mexico,  China,  Japan,  and  Korea. 
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T.  Biblical  Soutom  of  the  Doetrine. 
II.  Thie  Patristic  Period. 

8ub-Apo«tolic  Views  (|  1). 
Extension  of  the  Power  (|  2). 
Origen.    Cyprian,    and    Augustine 

(I  3). 
Sins  Controlled  by  the  Power  (|  4). 
Treatment  of  the  lapsed  and  Pen- 
itent (|  5). 
The  Power  and  the  Priesthood  (|  6). 


in.  The  Middle  Afee  and  the  Roman 

OathoUo  Doctrine. 
Penance  (|  1). 
The  Priest  as  Judge  or  as  Mediator 

(§2). 
Combination    of    the   Two   Views 

(18). 
The   Twofold    Key    and  Thomaa 

Aquinas  (I  4). 
The  Tridentine  Decree  (|  5). 


I.  Biblical  Sources  of  the  Doctrine:  The  "  power 
of  the  keys  "  is  a  symbolical  term  which  in  its 
more  extended  sense  denotes  the  whole  range  of 
the  power  of  the  Church,  while  in  its  restricted 
xutAf^p  it  connotes  simply  the  power  of  granting 
or  rf*fu.sinf;  alMolution.  Tlic  concept  goes  back  to 
rhrint'H  wonlfl  to  Petor  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  "  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  This  is  doubtless  l)aAed  on  "  the  key  of 
the  houiM!  of  David  "  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii.  22, 


The  Problem  of  Priestly  FaUibifiiy 

(§6). 
The  Keys  in  the  Greek  Chureh  (1 7). 
TV.  The  Reformation  and  the  Protee- 

tant  Doctrine. 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  (|  1). 
The  Calvinistic  Theory  (|  2). 
Lutheran  Attacks  on  the  Doctrine 

(13). 
Theological  Aspect  of  the  Doctrine 

(§4). 

and  quoted  in  Rev.  iii.  7,  and  implies  that  the 
steward  of  the  house  received  the  keys  so  that  no 
one  might  open  the  door  he  had  shut,  or  shut  the 
door  he  had  opened.  This  metaphor  is  not  carried 
through  in  Matt.  xvi.  19,  but  passages  like  Blatt. 
xxiii.  13  and  Luke  xi.  52  prove  that  "  binding  and 
loosing  '*  must  have  been  related  to  the  concept  of 
admission  and  exclusion.  In  Matt,  xviii.  18,  where 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  conferred  upon 
all  disciples  as  the  representatives  of  the  Church, 
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the  connection  of  the  pasno^  leaves  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  tlie  exchision  of  sinncm  from  or  the  ad- 
mission of  iK'uitentH  to  the  congregation.  Nor  can 
the  similar  wonb  in  Matt.  xvi.  19  Imve  an  esHcntially 
different  meaninf^,  so  that  the  concept  of  the  early 
Church,  wliich  is  shared  by  the  (jlrcek  exegetea, 
can  not  be  wron^;  in  interpn*tinf^  tlie  iNUwage  by 
John  XX.  23.  It  is  e.s(NTially  to  Im^  emplmsized  that 
in  both  [m-KSji^s  the  disciples  n'ceive  no  commis- 
sion of  a  new  function,  but  art^  merely  assured  that 
the  exerci.s<»  of  thrir  former  function  is  valid  Iwfore 
(lod.  It  is  still  mor(>  desirable  to  interpret  the 
pa.H8af;('  in  Matthew  from  the  whole  connection  of 
the  Synoptic  (ifis|M*ls,  and  it  thiLs  lx*comes  plain 
that  in  considcnitioii  of  such  fKtssages  as  Matt, 
xxiii.  8-10  w«*  can  not  ascrilx*  any  leguilative  power 
to  the  discip](*s.  The  sen.se  of  the  "  jiower  of  the 
kej'M  ••  MH'ms  to  1k',  therefore,  that  Jesus  gave  Peter, 
or  his  di.sciples,  or  the  bo<ly  of  Christian  lx»lievers, 
authority  to  rrreive  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
forgiveness  of  sins  or  to  exclude  from  it  by  refusal 
of  pardon,  tlius  forgiving  sin  (esfH'cially  on  earth) 
in  the  name  uf  (lod  and  with  efliciicy  with  (tod  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Son  of  Man  had  hitherto  ex- 
crci.se<l  it  (cf.  Matt.  ix.  6). 

n.  The  Patristic  Period:  In  the  patristic  ix'riod 
the  "  power  of  the  kej's  "  was  held  to  connote 
strictly  the  remission  (or  retention)  of  sins,  and 
not  legal  enactments.  This  is  clear  from  Tertul- 
lian  (Scorpiacr,  x.;  I)e  pwiicitUi,  xxi.),  from  the 
letter  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienne  (Eusc- 
bius,  Hint.  eccL,  V.,  ii.  f)),  from  C^)rLin  (Kpist., 
Ixxiii.  7,  Ixxv.  U)),  and  from  other  sources  (Am- 
brase,  De  fxrnitcntia,  i.  2;  Augustine,  Contra  ad- 
versarium  Icgin  ct  prophetaruin,  130;  Faust  us  of 
Riez,  Sermo  vi.;  Ia»o  the  (Ireat.  Sermo  xlix.  3; 
Apostolic  Constitutions,  ii.  11  .sfjq.).  It  would  be 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 

I.  Sub-     narrowing   of   the   concept.     The   de- 

Apostolic  velopniont  was  rather  in  the  oppasite 
Views.  din'Ction,  for  when  the  *'  power  of  the 
keys"  came  to  \>o  interpreter!  as  a  ju- 
dicial act,  especially  in  rt»lation  to  the  La|>sed,  the 
furtherance  of  the  juristic  as|)ect  of  the  concei)t  wa.s 
easy.  Thus  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  (iii. 
72;  cf.  Clement,  Epiat.  ad  Jacoburtif  2)  see  in  the 
*'  power  to  bind  and  loa««e  "  the  functions  of  the 
episcopal  of! ice. 

While  in  the  primitive  Church  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  may  Ix;  regarded,  roughly  sfx^aking,  as 
ascribed  to  the  Church,  or  to  its  officials,  or  to  thase 
endowed  with  the  Spirit,  in  the  sense  that  all  three 
concurred,  nevertheless  the  official  element  grad- 
ually supersedcii  the  other  two.  In  this  early 
period  the  ''  power  of  the  keys  "  was  indubitably 
possessed  by  the  Church  as  a  whole  (cf.  Tertullian, 
Srorpincc,  10:  Cyprian,  Epist.,  Ixxv.  16),  the 
Church  consisting  of  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and 
the  body  of  the  faithful  (Cyprian  {Epist.^  xxxiii.  1). 
Cyjjrian  is  the  first  to  permit  to  the  clergy  wliat  he 
ascribes  to  the  Church,  since  "  the  Church  is  founded 
upon  the  bishops,  and  everj'  act  of  the  Church  is 
controlled  by  these  same  rulers  "  {Epist.,  xxxiii.  1), 
although  he  still  maintains  that  "  remission  of  sins 
can  not  be  given  by  those  who,  it  is  certain,  have 
not  the  Holy  Spirit  "  {EpisLf  Ixix.  11).     Elsewhere 


the  idea  is  found  (cf.  Euaebiiu,  Hiti,  ecd,,  V.,  zviiL 
7;  Cyprian,  Epist,,  xviii.  1,  six.  2,  TTTiii.  2;  De 
lapsia,  10)  that  apostles  and  prophets,  as  weO  as 
martyrs,  have  the  right  to  forgive  sins  as  posses- 
sing the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  not  dear,  however,  that 
they  exercised  this  function  without 

2,  Ezten-   the  cooperation  of  the  other  agents  al- 

sion  of  the  ready  mentioned,  nor  does  Cyprian 
Power,  grant  the  martyrs  more  than  interoes- 
sionary  powers,  the  remission  itself  be- 
ing granted  by  the  priest  (De  lapsis,  16,  29;  Epid.f 
Iv.  24)  who  is ''  judge  in  the  place  of  Christ "  {EpiMt., 
lix.  7).  But  these  three  classes  were  never  held  to 
be  the  sole  decisive  possessors  of  the  **  power  of  the 
keys,*'  and  Montanistic  expressions  contain  indubi- 
table innovations.  Thus  Tertullian  mentiooi 
"  God's  dear  ones  "  (De  pttnitentia,  9)  as  those  to 
whom  the  lapsed  should  kneel  next  after  the 
presb>'ters.  When,  however,  he  grants  the  '*  power 
of  the  keys  "  to  the  "  spiritual,"  whether  prophets 
or  apostles  (De  pudiciiia,  21),  he  includes  the 
Church,  instead  of  excluding  it,  opposing  only  a 
priesthood  in  which  he  fails  to  find  this  spiritual 
characteristic. 

Alexandrine  theology  seems  to  have  made  little 
change.  Origcn,  while  energetically  vindicating 
the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  to  Christians  of  true 
spiritual  insight,  presupposes,  in  the  case  of  griev- 
ous faults,  the  participation  of  priests  or  bishops  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Deorationef  28;  Commentary 
on  Matthew,  xii.  14),  thus  restricting  to  them  such  a 
spiritual  cliaracter.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that 
the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  was  held  to  be  vested  in 
the  bishop  (cf.  Tertullian.  De  baplismate,  17;  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  ii.  11);  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  Cyprian  to  show  that  Peter,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  successors  at  Rome,  had  any  prerogatix'C  of  this 
power  over  other  apostles  or  bishops 

3.  Origen,   (Epist.,  Ixxv.  16).  his  view  being  that 

Cyprian    Christ  gave  this  privilege  first  to  Peter, 

and        and  then  to  his  fellow  apostles  (EpiM., 

Augustine,  lix.  19;  De  unitate,  4).  So  according 
to  Augustine,  the  keys  were  gi\'en  to 
the  Church,  represented  by  Peter  (Epist.,  cxlix. 
7,  ccxcv.  2).  The  Church  is  administered  by 
the  bishops  (Sermo  cccli.  9),  but  it  is  the  Holy 
(thost  which  remits  sins  both  **  above  nruin  "  and 
"  through  man  "  (Sermo  xcix.  9).  The  bishops 
of  Rome,  however,  laid  special  claims  at  an  early 
date  to  the  **  power  of  the  keys  "  in  virtue  of  their 
succession  to  Peter  (cf.  Tertullian,  De  pudicitia, 
1,  21;  Cyprian,  Epist.,  Ixxv.  17);  while  Leo  the 
Great  (on  Matt.  xvi.  19),  maintaining  the  "  priv- 
ilege of  Peter,"  held  that  the  "  power  of  the  keys  " 
was  extended  to  the  other  apostles  and  to  all  the 
heads  of  the  Church:  and  Optatus  (De  schismate 
Dojiati,  vii.  3)  believed  that  Peter  received  this 
prerogative  that  he  might  communicate  it  to  the 
other  apostles. 

The  **  power  of  the  keys  "  was  used  by  the  Church 
especially  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  and 
also  in  penance  for  grievous  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  more  venial  faults  being  atoned  for  by 
the  daily  penitence  of  the  faithful  heart,  the  fifth 
j)etition  of  the  Lord's  Prajrer,  fasting,  the  oblations, 
and  the  Eucharist.    Although  the  list  of  grievous 
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sins  was  somewhat  uncertain  (cf.  Tertullian,  De 
pwdicitia,  19;  AdversuB  Marcionem,  iv.  0;  Augus- 
tine, Sermo  cccli.  4;  Pacianus,  Pcarctnena  ad  pceni- 
terUiamf  3),  practically  idolatry,  murder,  and  adul- 
tery were  from  the  very  first  the  chief 

4.  Sins     objects     of    ecclesiastical    discipline. 

Controlled  The  passages  supposed  to  prove  that 
by  the      in  the  Greek  Church  the  belief  was 

Power,  early  prevalent  that  all  sins  might  be 
forgiven  (Clement,  Stromataf  ii.  13; 
Origen,  Contra  CeUum,  iii.  51 ;  Dionysius  of  Corinth 
in  Kusebius,  Hist.  eccJ,,  iv.  23,  6)  are  too  vague  to 
admit  of  this  interpretation;  and  while  it  is  clear, 
from  TertuUian's  De  jmdicitia  that  no  rigid  rule 
was  followed  with  respect  to  carnal  sins,  he  states 
as  a  general  principle  (De  pudicitiaf  12;  cf.  22  and 
Origen,  De  oratione^  xxviii.)  that  idolatry  and 
murder  were  considered  unpardonable. 

The  Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  steadily 
extended  pardon  to  all  sins,  thus  connecting  the 
•*  i)ower  of  the  keys  "  more  closely  with  the  epis- 
copal ofRoe.  After  250  even  the  lapsed  (see  Lapsi) 
were  admitted  to  pardon,  thus  postulating  for- 
giveness for  idolatry,  although  in  many  regions 
the  more  rigid  practise  was  retained  as 

5.  Treat-    in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

ment  of     century  and  at  Ciesarea  in  Cappadocia. 

the  Lapsed  Pardon   for  a  second  lapse,  however, 

and        was   forbidden  by  Pope  Siricius  and 

Penitent  was  unknown  to  Augustine  (Epist. 
cliii.  7),  besides  being  rejected  by  the 
eleventh  canon  of  the  third  Synod  of  Toledo,  al- 
though Sozomen  had  already  declared  his  convic- 
tion that  "  God  has  decreed  that  pardon  should  be 
extended  to  the  penitent,  even  after  many  trans- 
gressions "  {Hist,  eccl.,  vii.  16). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "  power  of  the  keys  ^*  was 
exercised  by  the  clergy  under  the  supervision  of 
the  bishop,  and  the  laity  took  no  further  part  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (cf.  Cyp- 
rian, Epiat.,  xix.  2,  xlix.,  lix.  15;  Augustine,  Sermo 
cccli.).  After  excommunication  and  penance  for 
a  mortal  sin,  the  penitent  was  again  received  into 
the  Church.  This  act  was  termed  reconciliation, 
and  was  performe<l  by  the  la3ring  on  of  hands, 
prayer,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  by  the  bishop,  atisisted 
by  the  clergy  before  the  altar  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation.  The  pardoning  power  of  the  Church 
thus  coincided  with  absolution  (see  Confession), 
though  not  in  the  medieval  sense,  since  the  atoning 
force  of  penance  rested  in  the  act  of  the  penitent 
him.Helf,  not  in  the  reconciling  power  of  the  (Jhurch. 
While  God  alone  forgave  sins,  the  Church,  as  his 
merciful  institution,  could  not  refuse  her  coopera- 
tion, but  pointed  out  to  the  penitent  the  way  in 
which  the  wound  of  sin  might  be  healed.  Then 
evolve<l  the  attitude  represented  by  Cyprian: 
**  Outside  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,"  even 
though  the  absolving  power  of  the  Church  was  not 
final,  but  must  be  confirmed  at  the  Last  Judgment, 
thus  requiring  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Beginning  with  Augustine,  the  tendency  arises 
to  bring  the  priest's  activity  in  the  exercise  of  the 
"  power  of  the  keys  "  into  closer  connection  with 
divine  grace;  and  the  sinner  is  no  longer  consid- 
ore<l  as  a  wounded  man  to  be  healed,  but  as  a  corpse 


to  be  revived.    Since  this  is  impossible  for  th? 
Church,  a  preliminary  working  of  grace  in  the  heart 
is  assumed,  which  is  later  to  be  completed  by  the 
operation   of  the   *'  power  of  the   keys."    While 
Augustine  bases  forgiveness  in  reconciliation  sim- 
ply on  the  petition  of  the  congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful, Leo  the  Great  regards  the  priests 
6.  The     as   the   specific   intercessors   for   the 
Power      fallen,  basing  his  view  on  Matt,  xxviii. 
and  the     20,  which  hd  restricts  to  the  clergy 
Priesthood.  (Epist.,   Izzxii.;    Ad   Theodorum,   2). 
The    Roman   Catholic    concept   of  a 
clerical  priesthood  independent  of  the  laity,  and 
with  whose  mediation  aU  works  of  grace  are  con- 
nected, thus  received  sharp  and  conscious  expres- 
sion, and  the  accretions  of  later  times  are  but  the 
development  of  the  basal  idea  of  Leo.    There  was, 
however,   as  yet    no    formal    pronouncement   of 
absolution.    An  entirely  different  view  is  advanced 
by  other  Fathers.    On  the  basis  of  Lev.  xiv.  2  sqq., 
Jerome  (Commentary  on  Matthew,  iii.)  held  that 
ecclesiastical  authority  possessed  merely  the  right 
to  decide  that  they  were  set  free  whom  the  inward 
grace  of  God  had  freed,  and  that  they  were  bound 
whom  divine  grace  had  not  set  free.     Very  similar 
are  the  terms  used  by  Gregory  the  Great  (Hamilia 
xxvi.  in  Evangelia,  6),  but  it  is  clear  from  his  own 
statements  how  little  this  theoretic  distinction  prac- 
tically implied. 

ni.  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Doctrine:  The  primitive  Church  distinguished  be- 
tween three  classes  of  members — the  faithful,  cate- 
chumens, and  penitents.  The  **  power  of  the  keys  " 
was  established  chiefly  for  the  third  class,  though  in 
some  respects  also  for  the  second;  for  these  two 
classes  alone  stood  in  need  of  ecclesiastical  recon- 
ciliation or  absolution.  Early  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  a  tendency  arose  among  the  newly  con- 
verted Germanic  peoples  to  make  penance,  which 
originally  was  a  special  institution  for  special  occa- 
sions, a  general  characteristic  of  the 
I.  Penance,  whole  Church,  and  to  establish  the 
"  power  of  the  keys,"  which  originally 
dealt  with  penitents  only,  as  a  general  court  of  judi- 
cature above  all  the  faithful.  The  first  indication  of 
this  tendency  was  that,  through  monastic  discipline, 
sins  in  thought  gradually  became  subject  to  the 
"power  of  the  keys,"  deviating  herein  from  the 
practise  of  the  early  Church.  In  the  monasteries  it 
was  considered  a  rule  of  discipline  to  confess  to  the 
brethren  even  the  slightest  occurrences  of  sinful 
emotions.  The  penitential  of  the  Irish  Vinnians 
prescribes  for  sins  in  thought  a  rigid  fast  for  half  a 
year,  and  abstinence  from  wine  and  meat  for  a  whole 
year.  The  Anglo-Saxon  penitential,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  prescribes 
from  twenty  to  forty  days'  fast  for  feeling  lust. 
This  system  was  introduced  into  the  Prankish 
Church  by  St.  Coliunban  of  Luxeuil  (q.v.)  and  his 
pupils,  and  received  the  support  of  the  Prankish 
bishops,  as  b  evidenced  by  the  eighth  canon  of  the 
Synod  of  Chalon-sur-8a6ne  (after  644).  It  must 
also  be  noted,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century,  Johannes  Cassianus  of  Marseilles  (q.v.),  a 
semi-Pelagian  influenced  by  Eastern  monastidsm, 
had  postulated  eight  "  principal  sins  "  of  thought, 
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which  later  developed  into  the  Hcveii  deadly  sitiH 
of  scholasticism.  The  first  provincial  synod  which 
made  confession  a  general  duty  was  that  of  Aenham 
(1109),  and  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  finally  in- 
troduced confession,  and  the  consequent  extension 
of  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  over  all  Christians, 
throughout  the  Church  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
which  the  penitent ials  produced  in  France,  his 
evident  object  being  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy. 
The  result  was  a  nulical  cluiiige  in  the  treatment  of 
penance  and  reconciliation;  for  whereas  since  the 
fourth  century  reconciliation  luul  invariably  lx*en 
public,  while  private  |)enance  had  Ix^n  prescrilKHl 
for  secret  sins,  private  (MMiance  was  now  restricttnl 
to  cases  of  voluntary  private  confession;  and  pul>- 
lic  penance  (followed  by  public  reconciliation, 
gradually  termed  absolution)  was  reser\'e<l  fur  oi>en 
sins  attested  by  witnesses,  or  for  such  heinous 
crimes  as  munler  (Councils  of  Aries  [SI 3],  canon 
26;  Chiilon-sur-8a/)ne  [Si 3],  Ciinon  25;  Mainz  [847]. 
canon  31;  Pa  via  [850],  canon  0;  Mainz  [852],  canon 
10  scjtj.;  Capiiularia  Regum  Francorum,  ed.  S. 
Baluze,  Paris,  1677,  v.  112).  Public  penance  and 
reconciliation  still  remaine<l  the  prerogative  of  the 
bishop,  while  private  confession  and  al)solution  were 
delegated  to  the  priests,  though  only  as  the  dele- 
gates of  the  bishop  (cf.  Uatramnus,  contra  Gnrcor- 
um  oppointa,  iv.  7;  Capitularui  Regum  Franrorum, 
vi.  206).  Whereas,  moreover,  reconciliation  ])rima- 
rily  followed  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
penance,  the  penitential  of  (lildas  (§1)  iK^rmitted 
private  reconciliation  on  the  expiration  of  half 
the  period  of  penance,  and  tliat  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbury  after  a  year  or  six  months  (i.  12,  §  4), 
while  in  the  so-called  Statutes  of  Boniface  (cap. 
31)  reconciliation  must  immediately  follow  confes- 
sion. In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however, 
public  penance  and  public  reconciliation — the  lat- 
ter periformed  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Maundy 
Thurstlay  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  on 
Good  Friday  in  the  Milanese  and  Spanish  churches 
— were  steadily  supersedinl  by  private  confession 
and  private  alwolution.  so  that  since  the  Reforma- 
tion they  have  lx»come  entirely  anticjuated. 

With  reganl  to  tlie  theologiciil  definition  of  abso- 
lution, and  the  share  of  the  priest  in  its  administra- 
tion, two  opposing  views,  inherited  from  the  patristic 
period,  run  almost  parallel  with  each  other  during 
the  first  part  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Accorrling  to 
the  one,  the  priest  is  simply  judge  in  foro  ecclesio", 
he  declares  that  forgiveness  has  taken 
2.  The  place  by  the  act  of  divine  grace  in  the 
Priest       penitent  soul,  but  takes  no  part  him- 

as  Judge  self  in  the  act  of  forgiving.  The  divine 
or  as        forgiveness  takes  place  Ijefore  the  ab- 

Mediator.  solution  by  the  priest,  and  even  Ix^fore 
confession,  in  the  very  moment  the 
heart  repents;  so  that  the  Church's  absolution  is  but 
the  declaration  of  what  God  has  already  done.  How 
prominent  this  view  was,  even  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  Gratian 
treats  the  subject.  lie  raises  the  question  whether 
a  sinner  can  satisfy  God  by  repentance  and  secret 
penance  without  confession,  then  states  the  argu- 
ments and  authorities  on  both  sides,  and  finally 
leaves  the  reader  to  decide  the  question  for  himself. 


Peter  the  Lombard,  the  contemporaiy  of  Gratian, 
defines  (iv.  17)  the  priest's  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  merely  as  a  power  of  declaration,  signifying 
simply  he  loosed  before  the  Church  him  who  u-as 
loosed  in  the  sight  of  God.  Similar  but  still  more 
explicit  were  the  views  of  Cardinal  Robert  Pulleyn 
{Sent.  vi.  52,  61,  vii.  1)  and  Peter  of  Poitiers,  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Paris  (d.  about  1204). 
Acconling  to  the  other  view,  represented  by  Leo 
the  Great  and  Alcuin,  the  priest  is  not  simply  a 
judge  in  foro  erclesiir,  but  is  a  mediator,  intercessor 
and  reconciler  l)etween  God  and  the  penitent.  This 
position,  taken  by  the  priests  throughout  the  peni- 
tentials,  and  exercising  a  profound  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  power  of  the 
keys,''  attained  increased  importance  in  the  De 
vera  et  falsa  pctniteniia,  a  work  belonging  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  but  ascribed  to  Au- 
gustine. Here  the  priest  appears  as  the  representa- 
tive of  God  in  confession,  and  his  forgiveness  is  the 
forgiveness  of  C>o<l;  while  the  view  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  that  sins  in  themselves  beyond  forgiveness 
Ix^come  forgivable  through  penance  (but  not  through 
absolution),  is  here  modified  so  that  the  sinner  in  his 
confeasion  does  not  become  clean  in  *the  sight  of 
God.  but  has  his  mortal  sin  changed  to  venial.  This 
residue  of  venial  sins  no  longer  involves  eternal 
punishment,  but  must  be  atoned  for  either  by  pen- 
ance on  earth  or  purgatory  after  death  (chaps.  25, 
35).  These  concepts  were  now  evolved  into  a  for- 
mal s>'st^m  by  the  Victorines.  To  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  the  priest  represents  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
is  the  visible  medium  needed  by  sin-bound  man  to 
draw  near  to  God,  and  is  used  by  God  to  pour  his 
grace  into  the  himian  heart.  Thus  the  priestly  ab- 
solution not  only  declares  forgiveness,  but  effects  it 
(De  sacrameniis,  ti.  1  sqq.,  8).  Hugo  regards  the 
.sinner  as  bound  by  the  inner  bondage  of  hardness 
of  heart  and  the  outer  chain  of  merited  damnation, 
the  former  loosed  by  Go<l  alone  through  contrition, 
and  the  latter  by  the  priest  as  the  divine  instrument. 
Going  still  further,  Hugo's  pupil,  Ricliani  of  St. 
Victor,  in  his  De  potestate  ligandi  et  solirmdi  held 
that  God  himself  n»leased  from  sin  either  immedi- 
ately or  through  the  me<liation  of  men  who  were 
not  necessarily  priests,  this  being  done  by  contri- 
tion even  before  confession.  He  also  held  that 
through  the  priest,  who  possessed  the  **  pwwer  of 
the  keys."  God  transformed  eternal  punishment 
into  a  transitory  one,  and  that  the  priest  trans- 
formed transitory  punishment  into  penance. 

In  the  case  of  two  views  so  diveq^ent,  yet  run- 
ning  parallel,    further   progress   could   be   possible 
only  in  their  dialectic  reconciliation  and  combina- 
tion.    This  was  attained  by  the  great  scholastics 
of  the  thirtt»enth  centur>',  especially  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  althoiigh  Richard  of  St.  Victor  had  plainly 
sought  to  effect  such  a  result.     In  his 
3.  Combi-  Smmna  thcologice  (pars  iv.,  qufl>stio  20, 
nation  of    membrum   iii.,    art.   2;     qusestio   21, 
the  Two     membrum  i.;  membrum  ii.,  arts.  1-3) 
Views.      Alexander  of  Hales,  closely  followed 
by  Bonaventura  and  Albert  us  Magnus, 
held   tliat,   while  the    power  to  bind  and  to  loose 
belonged  to  God  alone,  the  priest  merely  praying 
for  and  obtaining  absolution,  but  not  imparting  it, 
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nevertheless,  the  priest,  as  the  medium  between  the 
sinner  and  God,  being  the  spokesman  both  of  the 
sinner  and  of  God,  was  deprecator  and  judge  in 
one.  Eternal  punishment  can  not  be  remitted  by 
the  priest,  but  only  by  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*'  power  of  the  keys  ''  extends  to  temporal  punish- 
ment, since  the  priest  is  a  divinely  appointed  judge; 
while  purgatory  is  remitted  only  per  accidena,  the 
priest  being  able  to  change  the  pains  of  purgatory 
into  temporal  punishment,  and  thus  into  penance. 

On  this  basis  Thomas  Aquinas  completed  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  ''  power  of  the 
keys.''  He  distinguished  between  the  daviB  or- 
dinis  and  the  clavis  jurisdictionis  (Summa,  qutestio 
19,  art.  3,  resp.),  the  former,  received  by  the  priest 
in  his  ordination,  opening  heaven  immediately  to 
individuals  through  sacramentary  absolution;  and 
the  latter  having  this  effect  only  through  excom- 
munication and  absolution  before  the  forum  of  the 
Church.  The  clavis  ordxnis  alone  having  a  sacra- 
mental nature,  laymen  and  deacons  may  possess 
the  davis  jurisdxctumis,  which  also  includes  the 
granting  of  indulgences  (qusestio  25, 
4.  The  art.  2  ad  1  m.).  The  exercise  of  the 
Twofold  davis  ordinis  presupposes  the  posses- 
Key  and  sion  of  the  daris  juriadictionis;  but, 
Thomas  on  the  other  hand,  the  davis  ardinis  he- 
Aquinas.  comes  effective  only  through  the  datns 
jurisdictionis  (qusestio  20,  art.  1-2, 
resp.),  so  that  by  depriving  schismatics,  heretics,  and 
the  like  of  the  davis  jurisdictionis,  a  bishop  may 
withdraw  from  them  the  power  of  exercising  the 
davis  ardinis  (qusestio  19,  art.  6,  resp.).  The  sacra- 
mental davis  ordinis  finds  its  exercise  in  priestly 
absolution,  and  it  was  through  Thomas  Aquinas  that 
the  individual  elements  of  the  sacrament  of  penance 
were  united  in  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
**  power  of  the  keys."  He  bases  his  view  on  the 
concept  that  God  alone  remits  sin  and  eternal  pun- 
ishment as  a  return  for  a  contrition  which  is  per- 
fected by  fulness  of  love  and  by  a  desire  for 
sacramental  confession  and  absolution.  Such  a 
penitent  has  the  grace  given  him  increased  by  the 
''  power  of  the  keys  '*;  and  in  case  his  contrition  is 
not  sufficiently  deep,  the  same  power  removes  the 
obstacles  to  the  entrance  of  the  atoning  grace,  pro- 
vided the  sinner  himself  sets  up  no  opposing  bar- 
riers. The  "power  of  the  keys"  remits  a  portion 
of  the  temporal  punishment,  the  residue  being 
atoned  for  by  the  prayers,  alms,  and  fasting  pre- 
scribed to  the  penitent  by  the  priest  as  satisfaction 
(qusratio  18,  art.  2-3).  These  latter,  moreover, 
may  be  remitted  by  the  clavis  jurisdictionis  through 
indulgences  (qusstio  25,  art.  1,  resp.),  which,  in 
view  of  the  concept  of  vicarious  satisfaction  on 
which  they  are  based,  may  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  souls  in  purgatory.  This  development  of  the 
"  power  of  the  keys  "  essentially  changed  the  form 
of  absolution;  for  although  Alexander  of  Hales 
states  that  in  his  time  the  deprecatory  formula  was 
followed  by  the  indicative,  the  latter  must  have 
been  an  innovation,  since  until  thirty  years  before 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  formula  used  by  all  priests 
had  been  Absolutiontm  et  remissionem  tibi  tribuat 
Deus.  He  himself  defended  the  use  of  Ego  te  ab- 
9olvo  on  ita  analogy  to  the  other  sacraments,  and 


as  exactly  expressing  the  effect  of  the  sacrament 
of  penance  and  the  "  power  of  the  keys,"  even 
though  retaining  the  deprecatory  formula  as  a 
prayer  before  the  indicative,  a  usage  still  followed 
by  the  Rituals  Romanum. 

The  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  **  power 
of  the  keys  "  was  essentially  adopted  by  Eugene 
IV.  at  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  and  still  more 
fully  by  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (Nov.  25,  1651).  While  the  Decree  (cap.  6) 
and  the  Canons  (9-10)  of  the  Coimcil 

5.  The      of  Trent  declare  that  the  absolution  is 
Tridentine  not  a  mere  statement  of  forgiveness,  but 

Decree,  is  a  judicial  and  sacramental  act,  the 
Roman  Catechism  makes  the  *'  power  of 
the  keys  "  extend  to  all  sins  without  exception  (i.  11, 
5),  while  the  absolution  pronounced  by  the  priest, 
who  represents  in  all  sacraments  the  person  of 
Christ,  actually  effects  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (ii. 
5,  10,  11,  17).  .While,  moreover,  in  contrition,  con- 
fession, and  satisfaction  the  penitent  is  active 
(optis  operans),  he  is  absolutely  passive  and  recep- 
tive toward  absolution,  which  works  entirely  ex 
opere  operato. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  essentially  a  judge,  not  only  in  foro  eccle- 
sicBf  but  in  foro  Dei.  In  this  capacity  he  investi- 
gates the  sins  of  the  penitent  to  determine  their 
proper  punishment,  and  considers  the  spiritual 
state  of  him  who  makes  confession,  that  he  may 
know  whether  to  bind  or  loose.  Since,  however, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  formula  Ego  te  absolvo  implies 
that  the  absolution  is  infallible  and  absolute;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  possible  error 

6.  The      of  the  priest,  the  infrequency  of  his 
Problem  of  ability  to  know  completely  the  state  of 

Priestly  his  penitent's  soul,  and  the  insuffi- 
Fallibility.  ciency  of  confession  as  a  substitute  for 
omniscience,  render  his  decision  only 
conditional,  Roman  Catholic  dogmatics  wavers  as  a 
result  of  the  combination,  without  true  union,  of  the 
two  courses  of  development  sketched  above.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  entire  remission  of  sins  requires 
from  the  penitents  only  contrition  (repentance 
made  perfect  in  love),  confession,  and  satisfaction. 
For  contrition  is  substituted  attrition  (mere  fear 
of  punishment),  and  what  it  lacks  in  earnestness 
and  depth  is  made  up  by  confession  in  its  entirety 
and  by  absolution.  The  latter  transmutes  eternal 
punishment  into  temporal,  and  temporal  into  pen- 
ance, this  being  remitted  by  indulgences.  Thus 
the  infallible  judgment  of  the  priest  becomes  falli- 
ble only  in  the  case  of  the  deliberate  hypocrite; 
and  the  one  firm  and  immutable  result  of  the  con- 
fused course  of  development  here  sketched  is  the 
infallibility  of  the  power  of  the  Church  to  bind  and 
loose,  the  single  unalterable  kernel  of  the  entire 
dogma  of  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  and  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance. 

In  the  Greek  Church  private  confession  was  in- 
troduced for  the  monks  by  Basil  (d.  379);  and  from 
about  the  end  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy  (see 
IifAQBS  AND  Image  Worship,  II.)  until  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  ''power  of  the  keys" 
was  vested  exclusively  in  the  monks  according  to 
their  eedeaiastical  grade.    ColUsion  with  the  priest- 
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hood  won  avoided  by  ordaining  monks  iw  priests 

and  appointing  them  as  confessors;    but  since  the 

thirteenth  century,  without  annulling 

7.  The      the  pn*rogati\'es   of    the   monks,    the 

Keys  in     "  |)ower  of  the  ke>'s  "  has  gnulually 

the  Greek  b<M*n  tuken  from  the  monastic  onlers 
Church,  and  entrusted  to  the  priests;  while, 
under  Uomiui  ( atholic  influence,  {)en- 
anoe  lias  become  a  siicrament.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  ('hurch  in  this  respect,  howev«T,  have  re- 
mained mon^  general  than  the  Uoinan  Catholic, 
and  have  not  assunie<l  so  juristic  a  cluiracter. 

rv.  The  Reformation  and  the  Protestant  Doc- 
trine: The  entirti  conwjit  of  the  *'  jiower  of  the 
keys  "  was  transformetl  by  the  Kefonnation,  Luther 
especially  representing  a  return  to  early  Ix^liefs. 
Holding  that  the  **  power  of  the  krys  "  Wiis  not 
legalistic,  but  denotes  1  simply  the  forgiveness  or 
retention  of  sins,  tu*  cmpluisizefl  its  entin^ly  spiri- 
tual character  as  contrastinl  with  its  secular  usage. 
He  taught,  moreover,  that  it  conconiod 

I.  Luther   the  personal  rebition  of  tht*  sinner  to 
and  Me-    God,  and  that  it  ()|MMieil  or  clos(>d  tlie 

lanchthon.  path  to  sharing  in  the  divine  grace, 
and  W!is  not  a  mode  of  punishment. 
As  a  power  conferretl  on  man  by  (iod  or  Christ ,  it 
belonged  to  the  Church,  this  lM*ing  not  the  po|x>  or 
the  clergy,  but  the  body  of  the  faithful  who  luive  the 
Holy  Spirit.  While,  however,  in  t  lMM)ry  every  Chris- 
tian haJs  this  power  and  can  exerci.se  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Church,  practically  only  one  commissioned  by 
the  Church  may  do  so,  again  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  and  as  obeying  God  and  acting  in  hLs  stead. 
The  spiritual  (Church  thus  l>ec(>mes  a  me<liator  be- 
tween the  individual  and  (i(xl.  The  key  of  binding 
proclaims  the  unre]:>entant  sinner  drK)mc*<l  to  eter- 
nal death;  but  if  he  re])ents,  the  key  of  l(K)sing 
pronounces  him  free  from  sin  and  nMiews  tlie  prom- 
ise of  everlasting  life  {Von  den  Schlunsehi,  Eriangen 
edition,  xxxi.  17S).  The  **  power  of  the  keys  "  is 
exercised  by  the  Church  fif'^t  in  pnviohing.  the 
preaching  of  the  law  bin<ling  an<l  the  pn»acliiiig  of 
the  Gospel  loasirig;  in  public  and  private  a!>solu- 
tion;  and  in  excommunication,  or  ])rohibition  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  or  to  sluin*  in  the  other 
blessings  of  the  Church  until  n»j)ent:ince  and  amend- 
ment, although  the  jx^rson  so  excommunicated  was 
not  to  Ik*  prevented  from  hearing  sermons.  All 
forgiveness  was  conditioned  by  faith,  but  excom- 
munication was  to  l)e  pronounced  only  on  gross 
and  open  sinners,  who  were  to  jx»rmit  this  judg- 
ment of  God  and  the  Church  to  work  in  them  to 
repentance.  Mebmclithon  agn*ed  with  Luther  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  "  power  of  tlie  keys,"  and  main- 
t^iined  the  right  of  the  Church  to  appoint  ofliciaLs 
to  exercise  it.  He  insisted,  moreover,  on  confes- 
sion and  absolution  before  receiving  the  Sacrament, 
and,  influenced  by  Roman  Catliolicism,  he  distin- 
guished the  "  power  of  the  keys,"  as  a  potcntfis  jii- 
risdictioniSf  from  the  poteMaa  ordiniji.  He  likewise 
held  that  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  Ijelonged,  at 
least  in  practise,  to  the  clergy,  while  the  Reformed 
concept  of  the  Church  regarrled  her  as  the  essential 
possessor  of  this  power. 

The  divergent  view  of  the  "  power  of  the  keys  " 
held  by  the  Reformedi  and  especially  by  Calvin, 


vt'as  intimately  connected  with  their  distinctioD  be- 
tween the  invisible  Church  of  the  predestined  and 
tlie  visible  Church  which  was  to  be 

2.  The      organixed  and  ruled  according  to  the 
Calviniitic  word  of  God;  additional  efennents  he- 
Theory,     ing  the  line  drawn  between  the  divine 

and  the  created  factors  of  salvation  and 
a  concept  by  which  forgiveness  of  sins  presupposed 
only  the  true  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  regener- 
ation. .\ccordingly,  CaUnn,  distinguishing  between 
Matt.  xvi.  and  John  xx.  on  the  one  hand  and  Matt. 
xviii.  on  the  other,  postulated  a  double  *'  power  of 
the  keys  "  {Institutes,  IV.,  xi.  1).  Proceeding  from 
the  theory  of  individual  need  and  indi\idual  pastoral 
can',  he  approximates  the  Lutheran  idea  of  the 
consolation  of  private  absolution  (IIL,  iv.  14,  IV., 
i.  22)  although  this  never  gains  the  importance  of 
an  actual  absolution.  From  this  "  power  of  the 
keys,"  which  rests  in  the  "  ministry  of  the  word  " 
(cf.  III.,  iv.  1*1,  IV.,  vi.  4),  must  be  distinguished  the 
"  spiritual  jurisdiction  and  discipline "  of  the 
Church,  which  concerns  the  pimishment  meted  out 
by  the  Church  as  a  theocratic  and  secular  institu- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  here  there  is  no  question  of 
a  (linnet  n'bition  to  Cioii.  Despite  the  difficulty  of 
the  reconciliation  of  Calvin  s  view  with  the  prom- 
ises of  Christ  n^ganiing  the  '*  power  of  the  kej-s." 
his  double  inter]>retation  was  retained  in  the  Re- 
formed confessions,  as  in  the  Helvetic  Confession, 
14.  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  83.  The  Council 
of  Tn^nt,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ita  opposition  to  the 
Reformation,  while  abandoning  the  old  theory'  of 
the  two  keys,  retained  the  substance  of  the  ancient 
dogma  (.session  xxiii.  1);  and  postulated  still  more 
explicitly  tliat  tlie  "  power  of  the  keys  "  ^-as  a 
prerogative  grantefl  by  Christ  to  Peter  and  his  sue- 
cessors. 

In  the  Evangelical  churches,  and  especially  the 
Lutheran,  the  exercise  of  the  *'  power  of  tlie  kej-s" 
!x?came  more  and  more  restricted  to  the  clergy, 
who  used  it.  on  the  one  hand,  in  private  aUsolution 
after  a  gi'neral  confession,  and,  on  the  other,  as  a 
jjuuislmient  in  tlie  form  of  excommunication, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  was  restricted 
by  the  consistories  to  canial  sins.  Gnulually,  how- 
ever, protests  were  raised  against  the  '*  power  of 
the  keys."  in  part  through  a  more  or  less  mistaken 
i<lea  n'garding  the  Reformatory  concept  of  the  con- 
solation and  the  sacramental  signification  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  The  pioneer  of  this  tendency 
was  Theophilus  (Irossgebauer,  who  required  only 
confession  to  (lod  for  secret  sins,  but  held  public 
confession    and    reconcilLition    to    be 

3.  Lu-  necessary  for  open  sins,  in  which  alone 
theran  he  !)elieved  the  power  to  bind  and 
Attacks  loose  to  Ix*  effective,  judgment  being 
on  the      exorcistxl  by  a  body  of  elders  chosen 

Doctrine,  by  the  congregations  concerned.  Spe- 
ner  sought  to  transform  private  confes- 
sion and  absolution  into  a  declaration  before  the 
pastor  for  counsel  and  spiritual  investigation;  but 
insLste<l  that  only  the  penitent  might  be  absolved, 
doubtful  ca.'jes  InMug  referred  to  a  body  of  elders  for 
judgment.  Wliile  he  held  that  the  "  power  of  the 
keys  "  belonged  to  the  entire  Church  or  brotherhood, 
and  had  wrongly  become  restricted  to  the  cleigy  and 
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the  Authoritica,  his  Totlowers  assailed  private  con- 
r«saion  still  more  vigorously.  On  Nov.  16,  1698,  an 
a  result  of  the  diatribea  of  Johann  Kaspar  Schade  of 
BerliD,  ao  elECtorol  resolution  made  genera)  confea- 
Bion  and  absolution  binding  on  all,  private  confession 
and  absolution  being  left  lo  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
di\'idual.  Prussia's  example  was  fallowed  by  the 
other  oational  Churches;  and  what  Pietism  began 
rationalism  completed.  This  development  dimin- 
ished the  stress  laid  on  the  concept  of  the  "  power 
of  the  keys."  Schleiermacher,  though  reintroducing 
it  into  dogmatics,  restricted  it,  with  the  express 
exception  of  the  sermon,  to  the  l^al  and  judicial 
authority  ot  the  Church.  He  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Domer;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  Neo-Lutherans  "  of  the  nineteenth  century  en- 
deavored to  revive  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  a«  a 
specific  attribute  of  the  pastoral  oRioe  which  hod 
succeeded  the  apostolate,  only  to  meet  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Erlangen  school. 

From  the  point  ot  view  of  dogmatics  the  ''  power 
of  the  keys  "  may  be  defined  as  the  duty  and  the 
authority  of  the  spiritual  Church  to  make  the  ever- 
lasting decision  for  mankind  and  for  individuab  de- 
pendent on  the  relation  to  her  as  the  body  of  Christ. 
In  this  sense  it  presupposes  not  only 

4.  Thco-  special  and  general  absolution,  but  th« 
logical  entire  administration  of  the  aocra- 
Asprct  ments;  and  this  must  be  exercised  in 
ol  the       the  HoiyChost.     The  determination  of 

Doctrine,  its  concrete  forms  and  its  transmission 
from  the  spiritual  to  the  earthly  Church 
fslLi  within  the  province  of  practical  theology. 
Naturally,  however,  the  "  power  of  the  keys  "  can 
be  ignored  only  where  the  Church  is  regarded  merely 
asareligiousassociationboscdon  the  pious  thoughts 
of  men;  but  not  where  it  is  held  to  have  arisen 
from  the  determination  and  the  participation  ot  the 
living  God.  (Johannes  Kiinee.) 

BiluooBAFH'r:  J.  Horin.  rmnmdibiriui  Aiilarinu  dc  dit- 
ciplino  in  odmiHislnUiiiiit  nuranunti  poeHiltntiat.  Ant- 
nrp.  1602:  J.  WnWrworth.  Tlu  FaM  <4  CaAo&n.  I.  88 
*qq..  iii.  1-25.  Landau,  ISM;  C.  Elliott,  l>rl>MiiM<m  r^ 
Rama^  CoOaluum.  ed.  Bknruh,  ib.  1851;  F.  W.  B.  Wu- 
irrKhlcbcn,  Dit  Butianlnuiii/fn  drr  abrndlaadudien  Kirdif. 
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Fruktort,  1854:  Idem.  Du  Priratbfichle  uwf  Priraf- 
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EHLYSTY.    See  Russia,  TIL,  j  4. 

KIDROIf:  A  volley  or  ravine  eaut  of  Jerusa- 
lem, now  known  an  Wadi  Sitti  Maryam  ("  Valley 
of  St.  Ihry  ")■    At  present  it  ia  always  dry  except 


occasionally  after  severe  rains  in  the  winter  (see 
jEBtisALEu).  The  name  (Hebr.  kidkron)  occurs 
eleven  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  once  (John 
xviii.  1]  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  A.  V. 
haa  "  the  brook  Cedron  "  (following  the  Greek  form, 
katrOn),  the  R.  V.  "  the  brook  Kidron."  The  mar- 
ginal reading  of  the  R.  V.,  "ot  the  Cedars,"  is  a 
possible  translation  of  the  Greek,  hut  not  applicable 
to  a  Hebrew  word;  kidhron  is  usually  referred  to 
the  root  kadJuir,  "  t«  be  dark,  gloomy." 

KIEF,  kj'ef  (KIEW,  KIJEW):  A  city  of  Rus- 
sia, on  the  Dnieper,  noted  in  ecclesiastit^  history 
as  an  ancient  metropolitan  see,  the  cradle  of  the 
Russian  Church.  In  1320  it  cume  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Lithuanians,  and  thus  in  13S6  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  ceded  it  to 
Russia  in  IG86.  Greek  missionaries  were  the  first 
lo  preach  Christianity  in  this  r^ion,  and  Christians 
are  found  there  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century.  After  the  conversion  of  Vladimir  in  988, 
the  Greek  patriarch  sent  thither  the  first  archbishop, 
Michael,  a  Syrian  by  birth  (088-962).  Under  the 
episcopate  of  Theopemptus  (1035-17)  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  built,  and  the  province 
then  included  twelve  dioceses,  to  which  Smolensk 
was  added  in  1137,  Early  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  relations  of  the  see  with  Rome  became  more 
and  more  strained.  Under  Matthew  (1200-20) 
Kief  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongolian  invadem,  and 
in  1209  the  see  was  formally  transferred  to  Vladi- 
mir, and  under  Peter  (1308-26)  to  Moscow,  the  old 
title  being  still  retained  of  "  metropolitan  of  Kief 
and  all  Russia."  Under  Gregory  1.  (Ule-I9)  the 
Ruthenian  Church  was  completely  separated  from 
Moscow  and  Constantinople,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  disposed  to  promote  a  reunion  with  Ronte 
and  to  have  attended  the  Council  of  Constance. 
Isi<lore  (1437-58)  took  more  decisive  steps  in  the 
same  direction,  labored  diligently  for  the  reunion 
scheme  of  the  Council  of  Ferrara-FlorcDcc,  and 
died  a  cardinal  and  (Latin)  patriarch-elect  of  Con- 
Blnntinople  in  1463.  But  the  reunion  project  found 
little  favor  among  the  people,  and  a  stale  of  schism 
and  conflict  followed,  the  union  being  wholly  dis- 
solved at  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  (1498-1517)  under 
the  influence  of  Helen,  the  Russian  wife  of  King 
Alexander  II..  who  instigated  the  employment  of 
harsh  measures  against  its  adherents.  In  1595, 
however,  the  metropolitan  of  Kief  with  all  his  eight 
suffragans,  decided  once  more  to  look  to  Rome  for 
help  against  the  disorders  of  the  times,  and  Ctent- 
ent  VIII.  received  them,  permitting  them  to  re- 
tain their  own  ecclesiastical  language  and  customs. 
By  the  influence  of  Moscow  a  rival  lino  of  Greek 
metropolitans  was  kept  up  until  1707  without  a 
break.  The  successive  divisions  of  Poland  and  the 
anti-Roman  influence  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
tended  to  weaken  the  iKMition  of  the  Uaiat  Church 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  under  Russian  prea- 
sure  in  1839  most  of  its  adherents  returned  to  the 
communion  of  Moscow.  In  1771  they  had  num- 
bered twelve  millions;  in  1834  scarcely  a  million 
and  a  half  were  k^ft. 
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eatholuiu*  en  Pnhfjne.  Parif.  18«X):  A.  Pirhler.  Geaehirhf 
der  kirehlirhen  1'rtnnuna,  ii.  1  Mit].,  Munich.  1H(>4:  J. 
Pelc9i.  Geitrhichtf  Her  I'nwn  tier  rutkeniMchen  Kirche  mit 
Rom,  2  voIn..  Vienna.  187H-80;  L.  K.  (i«>eti.  iJoM  Kieier 
H ohlenktoBter  al*  Kultursentrutn  den  vttrmonQttli»chen  Rumb- 
landM,  Paiwau.  1904:  KL.  vii.  428-146  (a  full  article). 
Further  material  will  be  found  in  the  literature  under 
Poland;  Ki'hnia.  On  the  two  cuuncilH  of  tlie  Eastern 
Church  held  there  c«>n!>ult:  K.  H.  lAndt>n.  Manual  of 
Counrilsi,  I^indon.  184(i;  A.  N.  Mouravioff.  Hist,  of  the 
Church  ofHu—ia,  pp.  35.  17V.  Oxford.  1842. 

KIERAN,  SAINT.     St-o  Ciaran.  Saint. 

KIERKEGAARD,  kyrr'ke-^rOnl.  SOREN  AABY: 
Dullish  ]i)iii(iso{>h(*r  iiiid  D'H^iuus  uuthor;  b.  in 
(^ofK'iihaKcii  May  '>,  l.si;^;  d.  thrrt'  Nov.  11,  isrw"). 
H«'  was  iiiatriculatnl  al  tlio  rniwrsity  of  Coj)oii- 
lm;;Mi  in  l.s;i(),  aiul  totik  up  tlie  study  of  theology, 
devoting  also  conKidcrahlc  titno  to  philosophy  and 
esthotics.  His  first  literary  product  wits  a  small 
pamphlet  in  which  ho  attackoil  Huns  (Christian 
Andorsen,  contending  tliat  t)ie  latter  was  mi.staken 
in  making  tlie  liero  of  his  "  Only  a  Fiddler  "  a 
peevisli  natun\  and  maintaining  tliut  genius  can 
know  of  no  tlefeat,  but  tlmt.  like  a  thunder-shower, 
it  will  force  itself  against  the  wind.  This  utter- 
ance may  s«.Tve  as  a  six»cimen  of  Kierkegaard's 
thought.  In  IS  to  he  obtained  his  first  degree  in 
theology,  and  in  the  following  year  the  master's 
<legnH'  lor  a  diss<Ttation  on  the  conception  of  irony, 
witli  s{M'cial  H'ference  to  Socrates.  Shortly  after- 
wan  1,  he  w<»nt  to  Berlin.  He  wished  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  not,  like  other 
apologists,  by  explaining  its  dogm:is.  On  Feb.  2(), 
1843,  the  first  part  of  liis  large  work  "  Whether — 
Or  "  ap|X'ared  p.seudonymously,  rapidly  followed 
by  the  second  part,  entithnl  **  Neither,"  in  which 
he  answers  the  question  propoundcnl  by  himself  as 
to  whether  the  esthetical  or  the  ethical  ty|M'  of  life 
ought  to  Ih*  chosen.  Hetween  1S4,3  and  1S46  nu- 
merous other  works  apjX'anNl  from  his  |H»n,  of  which 
may  l>e  mentioned  "  Fear  and  Trembling,"  **  Bits 
of  Philasophy,"  *'  What  is  Fear?"  and  "Stations  on 
the  Path  of  Life,"  in  all  of  which  he  conceals  his 
identity  U'liind  various  alleged  contemporary  au- 
thors. H'pH'senting  himsdf  as  merely  the  pul>- 
li-Nher  of  their  pseudonymous  literaturt*.  Only  liis 
scniions  were  publi^hed  over  his  own  name. 

The  first  part  of  tliese  works  endeavors  to  impress 
the  solemnity  of  Christianity  uj)on  an  age  which 
lived,  either  without  Christianity,  or  with  a  Chris- 
tianity foimded  on  custom  only.  The  theme 
"  only  the  truth  which  builds  is  worth  having  " 
forms  the  substance  of  the  entire  pseu<loriynu)us 
literature?  published  by  Kierkegaanl,  and  by  his 
treatment  of  this  tlieme  he  l)ecame  a  religious  re- 
viver of  grt»at  importance.  His  positive  construc- 
tion c»f  Christianity,  however,  did  not  fail  to  find 
opponents.  Dogmatically  he  defined  Christianity 
iLs  the  i)ariulox;  ethically,  as  unmixed  .sutTering; 
psychologically,  as  a  i)assionate  departure  from  the 
ways  of  the  world.  He  rejecter!  the  ideas  of  creed, 
church,  priest,  etc.,  and  acconling  to  his  conception 
a  (^hri.stian  is  an  Isolated  individual,  alone  with 
CJod,  and  in  contact  with  the  world  only  through 
suffering.  When  this  part  of  his  literary  activity 
was  completed  he  felt  jus  though  he  had  fulfilled  his 
mission,  and  desired  to  retin»  to  a  secluded  par- 
sonage;   the  attack)  of  which  he  now  became  the 


subject  in  the  press,  however,  led  his  activity  into 
a  new  channel,  and  the  mental  suffering  which  be 
had  endured  led  him  to  consider  the  influence 
which  mental  agony  exerts  upon  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  fundamental  idea  in  his  subsequent 
writings  became  more  religious,  more  Christian;  his 
sermons  treated  of  the  gospel  of  suffering. 

From  his  early  childhood  Kierkegaard  had  re> 
gardcd  tlie  old  bishop  of  Zealand,  J.  P.  Mynster 
((].v.),  with  great  reverence,  for  the  latter  had  been 
"  hLs  father's  pastor."  But  now  that  he  had  come 
to  coasider  it  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  lead  a  life 
of  suffering  he  aske<I  himself  if  Mynster's  preaching 
was  not  rather  an  esthetic  misrepresentation  of 
the  panidox  and  the  gospel  of  suffering  than  tnie 
Cliristianity;  and  was  Mynster's  life  a  martyrdom? 
For  a  long  time  Kierkegaard  hoped  that  Mynster 
would  admit  tliat  the  Christian  ideal  had  been  oo^ 
Tvc\\y  define<i  in  his  writings,  and  also  that  he,  the 
primate  of  the  Danish  church,  did  not  live  aeooid- 
ing  to  this  ideal.  Mynster,  however,  Tn^intAJnwj 
silence,  and  as  Kierkegaard  did  not  wish  to  dis> 
turb  the  old  prelate's  tranquillity  of  mind  he  abo 
refrained  from  uttering  his  opinions.  On  the  death 
of  Mynster,  however,  a  sermon  preached  by  Ma^ 
tensen,  in  which  the  latter  designated  the  Iste 
bishop  as  "  a  faithful  niitneas  of  truth, "aroused 
Kierkegaard's  ire,  and  he  wTOte  a  protest,  the  pub- 
liciition  of  which,  however,  he  delayed  for  some 
time.  But  when  Martensen,  nine  months  later, 
was  appointed  Mynster's  successor  as  bishop  of 
Z(*ahind  this  protest  appeared  in  the  periodiod 
Ftnlrclamiet  of  Dec.  18,  1854.  under  the  title  "  Wsa 
Bishop  Mynster  a  Witness  of  Truth,  a  Faithful 
Witness  of  Truth— Is  this  Truth  ?  "  Martensen 
practically  ignore<l  this  attack,  simply  stigmatixins 
Kierkegaanl  as  a  Thcrsites  who  danced  upon  the 
tombs  of  heroes;  this,  however,  enraged  Kierke- 
gaanl all  the  more,  and  he  returned  to  the  attsdc 
with  various  articles  and  brochures  in  all  of  which 
he  a^nsured  "  official  Christendom, "  its  divine  ser- 
vices, its  religious  acts,  and  its  adherents.  As  an 
advocate  of  individualism  Kierkegaard  had  n0  83rm- 
pathy  for  the  multitude,  or  for  the  awakening 
tendency  to  organization.  The  enormous  mental 
strain  which  his  attack  on  organized  Christianity 
had  necessitated  left  him  physically  weak,  and 
liastened  his  death.  Kierkegaard's  works  ha\'e  c»- 
tablislied  in  Denmark  a  literature  so  rich,  so  original, 
and  so  complete  in  form  that  it  Is  absolutely  with> 
out  i)araUel  in  that  country.         (F.  XiEUBENf.) 

Hiiii.ior.RAPiiY:  S«'lprtions  from  Kierkegaard *s  unpubUdied 
pa^MTx.  which  thmw  much  liRht  upon  hia  book*,  ed. 
H.  P.  Barstxl  aiwl  H.  Gottpched,  appeared  in  8  vob.  at 
Copenhagen.  IS69-S1.  ni«  "Works,"  ed.  A.  B.  Draeh- 
manri.  J.  L.  IleiberK,  and  O.  H.  I^nxe,  appeared,  14  vob., 
Copenhagen,  11M)1-1906.  There  are  biographies  in  Da* 
ni»h  V>y  (i.  Brnniles.  Copenhasen,  1877,  Germ.  transL. 
l>?ip!-ic.  1879:  C.  Koch.  CopenhaKon.  1898:  P.  A.  Roaen- 
l)crR,  C^)ponhttK<*n,  IS98.  Of  the  voluniinoua  literature, 
mention  may  Im>  made  of  A.  HArthoId,  Sfmn  Kierke- 
gaard,  eine  Verfaaser-ExUtenx  eigener  Art,  Halberstadt. 
1873;  idem,  Ana  und  uber  Siiren  Kierkeooard,  ib.  1874; 
idem.  Soten  zu  Sdren  Kierkegaard'g  Lebentoe9Mihk^ 
Halle,  ISTC);  i«iem.  Die  Bedeutung  der  Osthetiuhen  Sdiirif- 
ten  Si-rtn  Kierkeuaard' B,  ib.  1879:  idem.  Siirtn  Kierkt- 
gnard'9  Pernnnlichkeit  in  ihrer  Verwicklung  der  Idtak, 
(lUtersloh,  1880;  V.  Delouran.  Em^uisMe  d'une  Hude  nr 
Suren  Kierkegaard,  Parid,  1897;  AuagewOhlte  chriiUiekt 
Reden,  German  by  Julie  von  Reincke.  with  an  account  dt 
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niece.  UicMen.  1901:    P.  MOooh,  Dit  Haupl-  unJ  GniwJ- 
atdanixn  dtr  FhUoKipMt  Sertn  KitrttoaanU,  Lupaio.  1903. 

DLHAM,  ALEXAHDER:  Founder  o[  the  Meth- 
odiat  New  Connection,  frequently  called  KiUmni' 
ilea;  b.  at  Epworth  (21  m.  n.n.w.  of  Liacola), 
Lincolnahire,  July  10,  1762;  d.  at  Nottingham  Dec. 
20,  1708.  He  begun  to  preach  in  I7S3,  and  was 
receiv«<l  by  Wealey  into  the  rt^lor  itinerant  min- 
istry in  1785.  On  the  death  of  Wesley  (1791)  he 
became  an  ener^tic  leader  of  the  faction  favoring 
eomplete  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  published  a  nunil)er  of 
rather  violent  pamphlets  in  support  of  his  views. 
At  the  conference  held  in  London  in  1792  he  was 
censured,  and  at  the  conference  of  1T96,  also  held 
in  London,  he  was  unaniinounly  expelled  from  the 
conference.  On  Aug.  9,  1797,  Kilhatn  met  thiee 
other  Methodist  clergymen  and  a  number  of  lay- 
men at  Leeds  and  or^niied  the  Methodist  New 
Connection.    See  Mbthodisto,  I.,  3. 

BiBLioosArvr:  Hia  Lift  (wrilUD  by  himKlf)  wu  ediMd 
*iih  B  prefaoe  by  J.  Grunddl.  ■nd  R.  HbII.  Nottinglum, 
17M;  [J.  BlMknll.)  Lif*  of  Rrt.  AUrand^  K-Uiom. 
London.  1838;  W.  J.  Tovnarnd.  Alaander  KOham.  Uu 
UrU  ilnhodin  Ktfnrmer.  ib.  1890;    DNB.  «iri.  102-103. 

KILLUI,  SAIKT:  Irish  cleric  in  Geroinny, 
who,  with  Be^'erat  companionH,  met  a  martyr's 
death  at  WUraburg  in  the  eighth  century.  He  is 
Cttlled  BL'ihop  Chilianus  in  a  necrology  of  the  time 
And  in  the  niartycology  of  Rabaniu  is  spoken  of  as 
earning  from  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  tho»e  regions  and  meeting  death  because  of  his 
fftith.  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
tradition,  not  the  least  being  that  the  Franks 
dwelling  on  the  middle  Main  were  no  longer  a  pagan 
people  and  Kilian's  labors,  therefore,  were  not 
thone  of  a  missionary.  Only  the  fact  of  the  Cel- 
tic bishop's  violent  death  is  undoubted;  the  exact 
period  of  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  a  Dui  or 
k  Judge  Goibert  can  not  be  verified.  Concerning 
the  form  of  the  name  "  Kilian  "  the  following  seems 
to  be  well  established.  The  Cb  of  the  "  Chilianus  " 
in  the  oldest  authority  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  reg- 
ular working  of  the  laws  of  Germanic  phonology, 
Irish  names  ending  in  an,  iane,  ene  are  always 
nicknames,  appellatives,  etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sbbnt  of  Armagh,  about  640,  addressed  by  Pope 
John  V.  as  Tomian  and  Tomene.  The  old  Irish  cell 
(jten.  edie,  dat.  and  ace.  eiU,  c  being  always  pro- 
nouticnl  like  k)  signified  the  cell  of  an  anchorite, 
a  iiioTULstery  or  a  church,  and  Cellan  and  Cillenc 
Hen-  comraoD  names  among  the  Irish  clergy  in  the 
srvpiiih  and  eighth  centuries,  signifying  "anchor- 
ite." On  the  analogy  of  Tomian  and  Tomene.  Kil- 
li^n.  Hpelled  with  two  I's  might  |:iroperly  be  regarded 
a.i  A  variant  of  Cillene.  The  difficulty  prenenled 
hy  lite  fact  that  the  Frankish  form  is  Kilian,  with 
Kiiu;le  I.  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  sub- 
Hlilulion  for  the  liquid  double  I  of  a  single  letter 
bi-iiring  the  same  sound.  St.  Kilian's  reputation 
dalt-n  from  the  time  of  Burcliard,  bishop  of  WQrz- 
burg  (d.  about  7&1).  (A.  Hauck.) 

BiaLinnnirHT:  Ad  nrly  Vila,  iHlh  RHnment,  i>  In  A^iB. 
July.  iL.  &m-AI4  Conhiilt:  T.  D.  Harly,  Itrtriplhr 
CiHaiuB<tt  -f  MaliTialM.  i.  I.  p.  .13B,  in  R«at  Srrirm.  ii.i  -iU. 
Londoa.  1802;  W.  D.  Killen.  fc'oltitiulual  lliit.  of  Irdana. 


2  vols.,  LonUon.  1S75;  H.  Zimmer.  TU  Iritli  Eltrnml  in 
MidiaMl  Cutture,  New  Yatk.  1891 ;  Rettbcrc.  KD.  ii  303: 
H»udi,  KD.  I  370:  DCB.  i,  BM-GM:  KL.  vii.  440-448- 
DNB.  ».  30.V364. 

KILLEN,  WILLIAM  DOOL:  Irish  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Ballymena  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Belfast),  County 
Antrim,  Apr.  5,  1806;  d.  at  Belfast  Jan.  10,  1002. 
He  studied  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution, 
and  in  1829  wad  ordained  minister  of  Raphoe, 
County  Donegal.  From  lft41  he  was  profcHKOr  of 
church  history  and  pastoral  theology,  and  from 
1869  until  his  death  was  president  of  the  Presby- 
terian College,  Belfast.  In  theology  he  was  a  lib- 
eral Evangelical.  He  wrote:  The  AtkUtU  Churek 
(London,  1850);  Memorial  of  John  Edgar  (Belfast, 
1867);  The  Old  Catholic  Church  from  the  AjMiUAie 
Age  to  A.D.  7SB  (Edinburgh,  1871);  The  EccUti- 
attical  Hittory  of  Ireland  from  the  Eariiat  Period 
to  the  Present  Time  (2  vols.,  London,  1875);  Ths 
Ignalian  Letters  Entirely  Spuriout  (Edinburgh, 
1886);  The  Framework  of  the  Church:  A  TreattM 
on  Church  Oovemment  (1800);  and  Remtnucencu 
of  a  Long  Life  (London,  1001);  be  also  continued 
J.  S.  Iteid's  HiMtory  of  the  Freebyterian  Church  in 
Ireland  from  IT3S  (Belfast,  1853). 

KILWARDBY,  ROBERT:  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; b.  in  England  c.  1200;  d.  at  Viterbo  (42 
m.  D.n.w.  of  Rome),  Italy,  Sept.  11,  1270.  He 
probably  studied  at  Oxford,  but  certainly  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  grammar  and 
logic.  Later  he  joined  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  and 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  distinguishing  him- 
self in  this  field  by  dividing  most  of  Augustine's 
works  into  chapters  and  prefixing  to  each  an  anal- 
ysis of  its  contents.  He  was  provincial  prior  of  his 
order  in  England  1261-72,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury 1273-78,  and  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto  1278- 
1270.  He  was  the  first  mendicant  advanced  to  a 
great  post  in  the  English  Church.  As  archbishop 
he  held  frequent  synods.  Those  of  1273  and  1277 
mark  important  developments  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  lower  clergy.  On  leaving  England  in 
July,  1279.  he  took  with  him.  along  wilh  other 
property  of  the  see,  all  the  records  of  Canterbury. 
To  this  day  the  oldest  records  of  the  see  date  from 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  Kilwardby's  sue- 
oesBor.  Kilwardby  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
in  his  day  he  was  widely  studied.  Manuscripts  of 
his  De  orlu  tcientiarum.  his  most  important  work, 
are  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris, 
and  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

An«tiin.  ed.  T.  Udk.  London.  1849;  uid  in  the  RoUi 
fitri—:  Annaitt  ManaiUci.  6  Tob..  London,  ISM-OV 
[coiuutt  IdiI«i):  ChrcntidH  of  Iht  Rabiu  of  ffdimnf  /. 
and  It.,  ed.  W.  Hiubbi^  2  vola..  ib.  1882-83:  Burtbolanww 
olCollno.  Hit.  Aitliama.  ed.  H.  R.  Luard.  txindon.  ISAB. 
CoaiuJI:  J.  (iattil  ind  J.  Echiknl.  Striplara  ■wdintt  fru- 
dUalonim.  I  374-380.  Puii.  1719:  W.  F,  Hook.  ..Irdl- 
biihapi  of  Canitrburg.  iti.  304-320.  12  vob.,  London. 
1800-78:  J.  B.  Hbui^il  HiM.  Je  la  pkHatapKit  mlu- 
*Wii.,  II.,  II  28-33,  P»ri«,  1880;  DNB.  lUm.  120-122. 
EIHCHI,  kim'kt  (KIH^):  The  name  of  a 
Jewish  family  of  scholars  of  Spanish  descent,  flour- 
Uhing  in  France  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oen- 

1.  Joaepb   ban    Imu   Kimchi,  b.   in    aoutfaem 


Ximchi 
Kinffdom 
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Spain  c.  IIU);  <1.  probably  in  Nnrbonno  c.  llT/i; 
ini^ratfil  fruni  Sfiain  to  Narbonnc.  In  hin  f^ram- 
matical  stuilic^  ho  wan  infiuenocd  by  Judah  ben 
liay>'uj.  Abul-Walid,  ami  Abraham  ibn  EHra.  Ilis 
f^rammixr,  Srpher  zikknrnn,  *'  Hook  of  remembrance  " 
(cf.  Mai.  iii.  IG),  kivos  for  tlie  first  time  the  division 
of  tlie  Hebrew  vowrU  into  five  long  ones  and  five 
short  ones.  The  Scpfur  haggalin\  **  Book  of  Open 
Kvidi'ncn' "  (cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  M)  is  a  criticism  of  tlie 
dictionary  of  Mi'naheni  iN'n  Saru^  and  its  defense 
by  Jacob  Ik'H  Mc»ir.  Joseph  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  IVoverbs,  Job  and  the  Son;;  of  Songs. 
(VhIc'X  de  linssi  \VA\  contains  excerpts  from  an  ex- 
position of  thi*  IVntateiioli,  and  marginal  notes  in 
the  (\Klex  de  Rossi  1070  give  comments  on  the 
propliets.  A  commentary  on  the  whole  Uible  bo- 
longi'd.  according  to  tlic  catalogue  Ctdlcdio  Dandiaf 
p.  frJ'),  to  the  library  of  <)piK»nheimer.  According 
to  Ziinz  (Litttnituryntchirhtr  ii*r  Hynagognlen  PoeBxe^ 
p.  WK).  li<'rlin.  1S(m).  JoM'ph  wrote  also  six  litur- 
gical poems.  From  tlie  Arabic  he  tninslated  the 
Mihhhar  hnpfH'ninim  of  Solonirm  ibn  Gabirol  and  a 
large  part  of  tho  "  Duties  of  the  Heart"  of  Bachja 
il)n  Pakuda.  Of  his  Sephrr  haftbrrith,  "  Book  of 
the  (^ovenant  "  (cf.  Ex.  xxiv.  7),  a  conversation 
Ix^tween  a  l>olieving  Jew  and  an  infidel,  only  the 
l:)eginning  has  been  pnrserved. 

2.  Moses  Kimchii  the  older  son  of  Joseph,  d. 
about  11  tH),  luus  U'couie  generally  known  by  his 
Mahnlakh  nhhile  hiuUia'ath,  "Guide  to  the  PatLs  of 
Scij'uce,"  a  concise  epitome  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
His  grammatical  work  Srpher  Tahbashrth  quote<l 
by  David  Kimclii  .seems  to  Imve  lH»en  lost.  Zunz 
(ut  sup.,  p.  KiJ)  enumerates  four  liturgical  poems 
by  Moses.  His  exposition  of  Proverbs  was  com- 
pleted 117S.  that  of  Job  11S4. 

3.  David  Kimchi,  usually  called  Rcda)^,  the 
younger  son  of  Joseph,  was  born  at  Narbonne  c. 
1100;  d.  there  123^).  He  often  calls  his  father  and 
his  brother  his  teachers.  As  a  grammarian  and 
exegeti*  David  clistinguishes  hinisf>lf  by  hLs  diligent 
compilation  of  facts,  solx?r  judgment  and  clear  ex- 
j)n'ssion.  Hy  making  an  exhaustive  use  of  Abul- 
Waliil.  he  enjoyed  gri'at  authority  among  both 
Christians  and  Jews,  although  he  possessed  little 
originality.  Keuciilin  and  Sebastian  Miinster  made 
large  u.se  of  his  works.  These  have  bt^en  very  fre- 
cpH»ntly  printed,  many  of  his  commentaries  with 
Latin  translations.  E.  Konig's  Lchrgehciude  der 
hrbniisckrn  Sprarhc  (Leipsic,  1S81  sqq.)  was  com- 
piled '*  in  constant  dependence  upon  Qimchi,"  and 
even  now  scholars  may  receive  many  a  suggestion 
from  Kimchi's  works.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

liiBMor.itAniY:  In  (toncral:  O.  B.  de  Rossi,  N iflnriachea 
W  iirterhuch  der  jiidinchen  SchrifMellfr,  pp.  Iti4-171, 
Hautz<Mi.  1839;  KrHoh  and  Grubor,  Encyclojtiidie.  II. 
xxxvi.  r>4-57;  J.  Winter  and  A.  WOnKche,  Die  judiacke 
LitUratur,  ii.  191-205,  300-314,  Treves,  1894;  JE,  vii. 
494-497. 

On  1:  K.  ninth,  in  Magazin  filr  die  Wianenachaft  dea 
Judenthuma,  1891-92  pasnini;  W.  Hucher.  in  Reirue  dea 
itudca  juiven.  vi  (1883).  208-221.  On  2;  W.  Bacber. 
ut  Mup..  xxi  (1890).  281-285.  On  3:  J.  Taubor,  Stand- 
punkt  und  J^atung  dea  David  Kimrhi  ala  Grammatiker, 
Breslau,  1867;    Enryclopcadia  Britannica,  xiv.  77-78. 

KING,  HENRY  CHURCHILL:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Hillsdale,  Mich..  Sept.  IS.  185S.  Ho 
studied  at  Hillsdale  College,  Oberlin  College  (B.A., 


1879),  Oberlin  Thedogicnl  Seminary  (from  which 
lie  was  graduated  in  1882),  Harvard  (1882-S4), 
and  Berlin  (189a<94).  While  a  student  in  the 
seminary  he  was  tutor  in  Latin  (1879-81)  and  math- 
ematics (1881-82)  in  the  preparatory  department 
of  his  college.  He  returned  to  Oberlin  in  1884  and 
was  oMriociate  professor  of  mathematics  there  until 
1H9(),  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  department  of 
philosophy,  being  promoted  to  a  full  professonhq) 
of  the  latter  subject  in  the  following  year.  Sinee 
1897  he  luis  becyn  professor  of  theology  in  the  same 
institution,  of  which  he  was  elected  sixth  president 
in  1902.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  ten 
appoint e<l  in  1893  by  the  National  Education  Ai^ 
sociation  to  report  on  studies  in  secondary'  scboob, 
and  has  written:  Outline  of  Erdmann'i  History  (/ 
Philosophy  (New  York,  1892) ;  Appeal  ^  the  CMd 
(baccalaureate  sermons;  Oberlin,  1900);  (hdr 
line  of  the  "  Microcosms  "  of  Hermann  LoUe  (1901); 
Ueconstruction  in  Theology  (Xew  York,  1901);  Tht- 
otogy  arui  the  Social  Consciousness  (1902);  Permnd 
and  Ideal  Elements  %n  Education  (19(U);  Ratiosal 
Li  ring:  Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern 
Psychology  (1905);  Letters  to  Sunday  School  Teadim 
on  the  Great  Truths  of  our  Christian  Faith  (Boston, 
IIKK)) ;  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life  (New 
York,  1908);  and  Laws  of  Friendship—Human  and 
Divine  (1909). 

KING,  JOHN:  Bishop  of  London;  b.  at  Wonn- 
ingh:dl  (8  m.  e.  of  Oxford),  Buckinghamshire,  e. 
ir>59;  d.  in  London  Mar.  30,  1621.  He  studied  at 
the  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ  Church.  Ox- 
fonl  (B.A.,  1580;  M.  A..  1583;  B.D.,  1591;  D.D., 
IGUl)  and,  on  taking  orders,  became  domestic  chap- 
lain to  John  Piers,  archbishop  of  York.  He  was 
mode  archdeacon  of  Nottingham  1590,  rector  of 
8t.  Andrew,  Holbom,  1597,  prebendary  cl  St.  Paul's 
1599.  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1605,  preb- 
endary of  Lincoln  1610,  and  bishop  of  London 
Kill.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
( )xford  1607-10,  and  was  also  a  royal  chaplain,  both 
under  (Jueen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  who  styled 
him  the  "  King  of  preachers."  The  report  thai  on 
his  death-lxHi  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
Home  is  unfounded.  He  published  several  single 
sermons  and  Lectures  upon  Jonas,  Delivered  at 
Yorke  in  .  .  .  1694  (Oxford,  1597),  reprinted  in 
Nichols'  Commentaries  of  the  Puritan  Period  (voL 
i..  London,  1864). 

l^iHLUNiRAPiiY:  A.  k  Wood.  Athenae  Oxonvtnaea,  ed.  P. 
Hliss  ii.  l>tM.  634.  861.  iii.  839,  Faati.  i.  248,  255,  4  Tob. 
Lonilon.  1813-20:  DNB,  xxxi.  136-138  (when  refermee 
to  Hcattered  notices  is  given). 

KING,  JONAS:  Congregational  missionary;  b. 
at  Hawley,  Mass.,  July  29,  1792;  d.  at  Athens, 
(Ireece,  May  22,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Will- 
iams ('ollege,  1816,  and  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  1819;  entered  the  Congregational  minis- 
try: labored  as  missionary  in  Syria  1823-26,  and 
in  (Jreece  from  July,  1828,  till  his  death.  From 
1S21  till  1828  he  held  (nominally)  the  professorship 
of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  at  Amherst 
and  sj)ent  a  part  of  his  time  studying  in  Paris,  with 
a  view  to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  chair.  He 
published  several  volumes  of  translations,  and  orig- 
inal works  in  modern  Greek.     His  work  in  Athens 
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was  at  all  times  disUked  by  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities; and  in  Mar.,  1852,  he  was  convicted  of 
teaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  days'  im- 
prisonment and  to  exile,  with  costs.  A  protest 
from  the  United  States  government  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  sentence,  and  in  1854  it  was  re- 
veled. King's  "  Miscellaneous  Works  "  (Modem 
Gk.,  2  vols.,  Athens,  1859)  include  documents  re- 
ferring to  his  trial. 

Bibuoorapht:  Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  Haines,  Jona9  King,  Mi9- 
monary  to  Syria  and  Greece,  New  York,  1879. 

KING,  THOMAS  STARR:  Unitarian;  b.  in 
New  York  Dec.  16,  1824;  d.  in  San  Francisco  Mar. 
4,  1864.  His  education  was  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  a  Universalist  clergyman  then 
residing  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  work  in  a  dry-goods  store.  Later, 
while  engaged  in  teaching,  he  studied  theology  in 
his  spare  time,  and  began  to  preach  in  1845.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  at  Charlefr- 
town  1846-48,  of  the  Hollis  Street  Unitarian  Church, 
Boston,  1848-60,  and  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
&aii  Francisco  1860-64.  He  was  a  brilliant  speaker 
and  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  lecturer. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  it  seemed 
probable  that  California  would  secede,  King  threw 
himself  into  the  breach  and  by  his  eloquence  saved 
the  State  to  the  Union.  During  the  war  he  was  ac- 
tive in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission.  While  located  at  Boston  he  spent 
much  time  exploring  the  White  Mountains  and 
published  The  White  HUls,  their  Legends,  Land- 
scape, and  Poetry  (Boston,  1859).  Patriotism  and 
other  Papers  (1864),  Christianity  and  Humanity 
(1877),  Substance  and  Show,  and  other  Lectures  (1877) 
were  published  posthumously. 

Bibuoorapht:  A  Memoir,  by  E.  P.  Whipple,  wan  prefixed 
to  Chrietianity  and  Humanity,  ut  sup.,  pp.  vii.-lxxx. 
Consult  also:  R.  Frothinsham.  A  TriinUe  to  Thomaa 
Starr  King,  Boaton.  1864;  O.  T.  Shuck,  Thomaa  Starr 
King  in  Verae,  privately  printed,  1906. 

KING,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Dublin;  b. 
at  Antrim,  Ireland,  May  1,  1650;  d.  at  Dublin  May 
8,  1729.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(B.A.,  1670;  M.A.,  1673;  D.D.,  1689),  and  took 
orders  in  1674.  He  became  provost  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Tuam  1676,  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's 
and  rector  of  St.  Werburgh's  1679,  dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's 1689,  bishop  of  Derry  1691,  and  archbishop  of 
Dublin  1703.  For  espousing  the  cause  of  William 
of  Orange  he  was  imprisoned  by  James  II.  in  1688 
and  again  in  1690,  but  was  liberated  after  the  de- 
feat of  James'  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (July 
1,  1690).  Though  a  Whig,  he  was  an  Irish  patriot, 
and  defended  vigorously  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  English.  His 
major  work  is  De  origine  mali  (Dublin  and  London, 
1702;  Eng.  transl.  by  Edmund  Law,  London,  1731), 
which  attempts,  on  a  Lockean  basis,  to  reconcile 
the  existence  of  evil  with  the  goodness  of  God.  The 
work  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  was 
criticized  by  Bayle,  Leibnitz,  and  others.  King  also 
published  a  number  of  sermons  and  Ths  State  qf  the 
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Protestants  in  Irdand  under  the  Late  King  James* 
Government  (London,  1691),  an  important  vindica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 

Bibuoobapbt:  The  chief  authority  is  J.  Ware.  Ar^iepia- 
ooporum  Caaaelienaium  et  Tuamenaium  vHae,  Dublin, 
1626;  very  valuable  is  A  Oreat  Arehlriahop  of  Dublin. 
WUttiam  King,  his  Autobtography,  Family,  ftnd  a  Sdection 
from  hia  Correapondence,  ed.  Sir  Charles  Simeon  King, 
London,  1908.  For  other  scattered  references  consult 
DNB,  XTTd,  163-167. 

KINGDOM,    BROTHERHOOD    OF    THE:    An 

organization  having  for  its  aim  the  study  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  regarding  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  realization  of  these  teachings  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  There  are  no  officers  except  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  elected  annually,  with  chair- 
man, and  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries. 
The  Brotherhood  was  founded  in  Dec.,  1892.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  essays  on 
the  kingdom  in  its  various  relations  was  suggested 
and  the  work  of  their  preparation  was  undertaken 
by  a  small  group  of  men.  Later,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  writers  should  meet  at  Marlborough  on  the 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  the  month  of  August,  1893,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  their  essays  and  bringing 
them  into  a  full  agreement  and  unity.  The  sim- 
ple basis  of  organization,  entitled  Spirit  and  Aims 
qf  the  Brotherhood,  was  then  adopted,  and  the  first 
executive  committee  was  elected.  Thirteen  annual 
conferences  have  since  been  held,  all  but  one  at 
Marlborough,  and  a  few  smaller  conferences  have 
been  held  at  various  times  between  these  annual 
conferences,  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
The  first  conference  was  attended  by  eleven  men. 
The  second  being  more  largely  attended  and  ex- 
citing considerable  neighborhood  interest,  the 
meetings  took  on  a  more  public  character,  so  that 
in  announcing  the  third  conference  it  seemed  de- 
sirable to  extend  a  public  invitation  to  all  interested 
in  the  movement,  and  since  that  time  the  confer- 
ences have  been  entirely  open  to  the  public,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  business  session  each  morn- 
ing, confined  to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood. Reports  of  four  of  these  conferences  have 
been  published,  besides  tracts,  leaflets,  and  maga- 
zine articles  from  time  to  time. 

While  the  Brotherhood  has  as  yet  attempted 
little  beyond  the  holding  of  its  annual  conference 
and  the  putting  forth  of  occasional  expressions  of 
opinion  r^arding  current  questions  of  a  social  and 
religious  character  in  pamphlets  and  circulars,  it 
has  made  preparation  for  a  larger  sphere  of  activ- 
ity in  the  future  in  several  ways.  It  has  a  standing 
committee  on  evangelization,  whose  aim  is  to  pro- 
mote evangelistic  effort  on  a  social  basis.  It  has 
also  a  committee  on  foreign  correspondence,  through 
which  it  seeks  to  come  into  touch  with  those  of 
similar  views  and  aims  in  England,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  elsewhere.  And  latterly,  as  the 
need  of  more  permanent  organization  and  lateral 
extension  has  become  nuinifest,  provision  has  been 
made  for  local  chapters  of  the  Brotherhood,  receiv- 
ing their  charters  from  it  and  pledged  to  its  spirit 
and  aims  as  their  unalterable  basis  of  constitution. 

Lbighton  Wiluamb. 
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KINGDOM  OF   GOD. 

Luther  on  the  Kingdom  (f  6). 
Luther'n  Earthly   Kingdom    of  God 

(§7). 
Thefjries  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  (i  8). 
I*ietitim  and  the  Enlightenment  on  the 

Kingdom  (f  9). 
Kant  and  Ilonler  ({  10). 


The  Theory  of  SdileiennMlMr  (i  11). 
Reooneiliation  of  ConflietiiicVievil^ 


Schleiennacher  (|  12). 
Ritschl'a    Theory    of   the   Kii«dam 

(i  13). 
The  KingdcHn  of  God  and  the  Church 

(I  14). 


Ill  tlio  trachiiif;  of  Josiis  "  kinf^doin  of  (icxl  "  in 
u  phrax>  (Iciiotiii^  liis  a(lh(*rt*nc<'  to  the  oxpocttitioii 
of  salvation  (lc>Yi'lo{H><i  from  t)if  Israelitic  l)olief  in 
(t(Ki  as  tli('  kintr  of  the  |N'o{d(':  although  in  modern 
systrniaiic  thcoln^y  it  implies  a  body  of  Kiibjectn 
wlio  oU'V  a  nilcr,  so  that  tlie  hifi^hest  ^ood,  in  the 
rHigious  and  ethieal  s«wis<\  is  reK:iril(*d  as  a  saving 
^ift  of  (itxl  and  as  a  eommon  aim  to  be  attained. 
iSiiiei'.  however,  the  Oriental  kingdom  is  not  an 
organic  nation,  hut  dominion  over  a  territory,  the 
dominant  idea  is  not  so  much  the  rule  of  (ioil  over 
)iis  |N>o|)l(>.  as  manifested  in  their  ol>eflience,  as  the 
realization  of  tht>  future  kingdom  (Isa.  lii.  7;  Ob. 
*2\).  ovrreominj^  its  pn's<*nt  obstacles  in  favor  of  hia 
IM'oplc.  I'Vom  this  kingdom  mankind  shall  reap 
abundant  blessings,  though  for  its  progress  they 
can  do  nothing,  since  it  comes  only  through  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  (i(xi,  and  by  means  of  a 
total  and  sudden  cliange  of  the  world  (Dan.  ii.  44). 
Those  deviating  conc<'j)ts  of  history  and  of  system- 
atic theology,  however,  are  supplementary  rather 
tluin  contradictory,  since  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom  of  (Ifxl  in  favor  of  his  people  presupposes 
that  they  are  olxMlient  to  the  divine  governance, 
lis  is  eviiient  from  the  prophetical  writings  (cf.  Isa. 
vi.  s<j(|.,  X.  20  sijq.,  xlv.  S.  Ix.  21). 

The  ho|x»  of  the  future  "  kingdom  of  God  "  in 
Jewish  escliatology  had  various  forms  regarding 
the  obstacles  to  Ootl's  rule,  whom  the  kingdom  con- 
cerne<l,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  l)e  realized, 
and  the  consecpiences  of  its  establish- 
I.  Jewish  ment.  The  obstacle  to  Ofxl's  rule  was 
Views  seen  at  first  in  the  oppression  of  God's 
of  the  |>eople  by  neigh! )oring  nations  and  by 
Kingdom,  the  universal  empires  which  followed 
each  other;  later  in  the  oppression  of 
the  pious  by  impious  factions  and  rulers;  subse- 
quently in  the  dominion  of  hostile  spirit luil  powers, 
vuch  as  stars,  avenging  angels,  and  Satan;  and 
finally,  about  the  first  century  B.r.,  in  the  belief 
that  the  whole  present  world  is  evil  and  doomed. 
Those  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  concerned  were 
originally  the  people  of  Israel;  then  righteous  in- 
dividuals, first  in  Israel,  and  later  also  outside  the 
chosen  j)eople.  Its  realization  meant  primarily 
the  restitution  of  the  old  national  glory  by  the  aid 
of  (Jo<l  and  the  cooperation  of  man;  but  later,  as 
conditions  Ix'came  worse,  solely  by  miraculous  di- 
vine intervention.  Finally  there  was  expected  an 
entire  change  of  all  things,  a  new  world  which  al- 
ready exists  in  heaven  and  is  brought  about  by  the 
conquest  of  Satan,  the  last  judgment,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  the  downfall  of  the  old  world. 
The  gifts  of  the  kingdom  are  partly  temporal  and 
partly  heavenly,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
universiil  rule  of  Nrael  or  of  the  pious,  with  jx^ace 
on  earth;  and  on  the?  other  hand  in  eternal  life,  the 
cessation  of  evil.   Sabbath   rest,  and  communion 


with  God  and  the  angels.  Nevertheless,  there  vbb 
only  a  partial  spiritualization,  and  the  expectation 
of  the  blessings  of  salvation  was  still  iDore  or  leas 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a  recompense  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law. 

In  the  New  Testament  both  the  old  elements  of 
Judaism  and  the  new  concepts  of  Christianity  are 
clearly  represented  by  Paul.  He  shares  with  Judi- 
ism  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  world  wbidi 
stands  under  the  dominion  of  Satan  (II  Cor.  iv.  4; 
cf.  Gal.  i.  4;  Rom.  viii.  20  sqq.,  xii.  2);  and,  as  in 
Judaism,  only  the  righteous,  who  fulfil  the  law,  can 
inherit  the  future  kingdom  of  God  (Gal.  v.  21; 
I  Cor.  vi.  9;  I  Thess.  ii.  12,  iii.  13;  cf.  I  Cor.  xv.  50 
sqq.).  With  him,  too,  the  "  kingdom  "  is  the  do- 
minion of  God,  who  will  be  "  all  in  all  "  (I  Cor.  zv. 
28),  and  the  just  shall  rule  with  him  (Rom.  v.  17, 
iv.  13).  He  goes  beyond  the  Jewish  conception, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  dating  the  arrival  of  the 
kingdom  from  the  coming  of  Jesas  the  Messiah,  by 
substituting  universal  human  moral  requirements 
for  specifically  national  conditions,  by  spiritual- 
izing the  gifts  of  the  kingdom  (Rom.  xi.  17,  cf.  viii. 
19  sqq.),  and  by  abolishing  the  concepts  of  legal- 
ism and  reward,  which  are  replaced  by  ethical  ful- 
filments (Rom.  xiv.  18;  Gal.  vi.  7  sqq.).  While 
these  changes  may  still  be  considered  as  purifying 
and  completing  the  Jewish  idea,  Paul 
2.  The      differed  essentially  from  Judaism  by 

Pauline     the  new  concept  that  the  future  world 

Doctrine,  with  it«  miraculous  powers  projects 
into  the  present  world  (Rom.  viii.  24 
sqq.;  Phil.  iii.  20),  and  that  upon  earth  God  grants 
the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  to  those  who  believe 
in  Christ,  as  partaking  already,  in  a  sense,  of  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come  (II  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5,  17; 
I  Cor.  xv.  24  sqq.;  Gal.  i.  4;  Col.  i.  13).  Nor  does 
the  Pauline  equation  of  the  Church  and  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  (which  represents  no  essential  change 
in  the  concept,  but  only  a  divergent  "view  of  the 
initiation  and  the  development  of  the  consiunma- 
tion)  denote  a  human  society  for  the  independent 
solution  of  ethical  problems,  much  less  a  legalis- 
tically  organized  association,  but  an  organism  of 
divinely  granted  powers  or  *'  graces,"  by  which 
God  permits  the  Church  to  grow  as  the  body  of 
Christ  (Eph.  ii.  19-22,  iv.  16).  Paul  again  tran- 
scends the  Jewish  concept  by  not  considering  these 
divine  powers  to  be  ethically  indifferent  "  graces." 
but  by  regarding  the  moral  life  of  the  Christians  in 
sanctification  and  love  as  the  fruit  of  the  supra- 
natural  and  supramundane  power  of  the  Spirit 
(Gal.  v.  22  s<iq.^,  and  by  valuing  the  other  **  graces  " 
according  to  their  usefulness  for  the  moral  up- 
building of  the  Church  (I  Cor.  xiv.  5). 

In  consequence  of  this  projection  of  the  future 
kingdom  of  God  with  its  powers  into  the  present 
world,  the  fundamental  ethical  and  religious  ideas 
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of  the  kingdom  as,  on  the  one  hand,  an  obedient 
people  ruled  by  God,  and,  on  the  other,  as  the 
totality  of  gifts  which  God's  rule  vouchsafes  to  its 
members,  approach  each  other  much  more  closely 
than  in  the  Jewish  scheme.  The  exercise  of  the 
'*  graces,"  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  or  Christ 
is  extended,  becomes  an  ethical  task  for  the  Chris- 
tian, however  much  before  and  after  the  efforts  of 
his  will  he  may  be  filled  with  the  consciousness  of 
his  (lei^endenoe  on  the  working  of  divine  grace 
(Rom.  xii.  6-8;  I  Cor.  xii.  14  sqq.);  so  that  Paul 
calU  his  missionary  associates  '*  fellow  workers  unto 
the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The  Apocalypse,  in  Like  manner,  recognizes  not 
only  a  future  kingdom  of  God  (xix.-xxi.),  but  also 
one  that  is  active  in  this  present  world.  The  be- 
lie\'er8  arc  already  rulers  (i.  6,  v.  10),  though  the 
special  blessings  of  the  divine  kingdom  are  prom- 
ises and  there  is  no  organic  connection  between 
obedience  and  promise.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John  set  forth  the  same  con- 
cept as  that  of  Paul,  except  for  the  individualism 
and  spiritualism  of  Hellenistic  terminology,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  substitution  of  eternal  life  for  the 
kingdom  (except  in  John  iii.  3,  5,  xviii.  36  sqq.). 
While,  however,  Paul  makes  the  arrival  of  the 
kingdom  in  this  world  dependent  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  Jesus  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  for  John  the 
kingdom  comes  immediately  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  (xvii.  3,  xviii.  37,  xiv.  9). 

In  distinction  from  Paul  and  John,  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  follows  the  Jewish  scheme,  in  that  he 
urges  the  will  of  man  to  the  acquisition  of  moral 
justice  by  pointing  to  the  future  kingdom,  since 
God  will  reward  such  an  attitude  alone  with  a  share 
in  his  kingdom  (Matt.  v.  1-12,  vi.  2,  33,  vii.  21, 
xviii.  3,  8  sqq.,  xix.  21,  27-29,  xxv.  34;  Luke  xii. 
35-48).  By  the  kingdom  Jesus  understood  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  God  in  the  inmiediate 
future,  with  a  general  resurrection  and  judgment 
by  a  miracle  of  God,  accompanied  with  a  renovation 
of  the  world  denoting  for  the  just  the  enjoyment 
of  an  abundance  of  blessings,  such  as  participation 
in  the  divine  governance  (Matt.  xix.  28),  a  share  in 
the  Messianic  meal  with  the  patriarchs  (Matt.  viii. 
11,  xxvi.  29),  and  the  sight  of  God,  whose  children 
they  become,  being  equal  to  the  angels  (Matt.  v. 
6,  8,  9;  Luke  xx.  36).  From  Jewish  hopes  he  drew 
the  political  and  national  factor  and 
3.  The  the  portrayal  of  physical  pleasures,  but 
Teaching  he  did  not  use  the  term  **  kingdom  of 
of  Jesus.  God  **  to  signify  the  obedient  subjects 
of  God,  or  an  organized  community  of 
such  subjects.  Whether  the  view  of  Paul  and  John 
concerning  the  projection  of  the  future  kingdom 
of  Ciod  into  this  world  was  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesa^  depends  on  the  question  whether  the  justice 
demanded  by  him  as  a  condition  for  a  share  in 
God's  kingdom  was  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the 
gifts  of  the  kingdom;  whether  he  considered  those 
gifts  as  an  organic  completion  of  justice  or  as  a  re- 
ward which  stood  only  in  a  mechanical  relation  to 
it;  and  whether  his  preaching  was  merely  manda- 
tory, or  ponseHseil  a  creating  and  saving  power,  so 
that  voluntary  ol)edience  to  it  could  at  once  be 
felt  to  be  the  reception  of  miraculous,  morally  sa- 


ving, and  beatifying  powers  of  God.    As  to  the  first 
pointy  we  know  that  Jesus  abolished  the  heteronomy 
of  the  legalistic  attitude,  and  consequently  the  basis 
of  a  mechanical  concept  of  a  future  reward,  by  lay- 
ing all  stress  upon  the  disposition  of  the  heart 
(Mark  vii.  15;    Matt.  vii.  16-17),  by  substituting 
for  the  legalistic  relation  the  relation  of  children  to 
a  father  (Mark  x.  14  sqq.),  by  denying  any  legal 
claims  to  reward  (Matt.  xx.  1  sqq.;   Luke  xvii.  7- 
10),  by  making  God  himself  the  model  (Matt.  v. 
48),  and  by  promising  the  kingdom  of  God  to  those 
who  long  for  righteousness  (Matt.  v.  6).    At  the 
same  time,  Jesus  subordinated  temporal  rewards 
to  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  kingdom,  so  that 
with  him  there  is  an  organic  relation  between  the 
moral  condition  in  this  worid  and  the  blessings  of 
the  world  to  come.    Jesus  himself  knew  that  son- 
ship  with  God  was  a  blessed  thing  (Matt.  xi.  27), 
and  he  admonished  others  to  feel  themselves  to  be 
the  children  of  God  (Matt.  x.  29-32;   Luke  x.  19). 
He  promised  rest  to  all  who  should  take  his  yoke 
upon  them  (Matt.  xi.  28-30),  and  he  urged  his  hear- 
ers to  trust  boldly  in  God  with  the  full  assurance 
that  their  prayers  were  heard  (Mark  xi.  22  sqq.; 
Matt.  vii.  7),  and  to  live  in  purity  of  heart  and  in 
love  even  of  their  enemies.    It  is  thus  dear  that, 
despite  divergencies  in  terminology  and  concept, 
the  teachings  of  John  and  Paul  on  the  kingdom  of 
God  were  in  harmony  with  the  preaching  of  Jesus. 
It  is  plain  from  Matt.  xii.  28  and  Luke  x.  18-20 
that  Jesus  held  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  al- 
ready come  in  its  religious,  though  not  in  its  ethical, 
concept;    and  in  like  manner  the  comparison  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xi.  11;  cf.  Luke  xvi.  16)  implies  that 
with  him  the  time  of  prophecy  had  ended  and  that 
of  fulfilment  begun.    Such  parables  as  those  of  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  leaven,  and  the  tares 
also  teach  that  the  kingdom  had  already  begun, 
and  foreshadow  the  progress  of  revelation  and  of 
the  divine  power  entered  into  the  world;  while  the 
victories  over  the  powers  of  evil  and  the  divine  suc- 
cess of  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  also  confirmed 
his  belief. 

In  later  primitive  (^Christianity  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  an  exclusively  eschatological  concept,  so 
that,  according  to  Hegesippus,  kinsfolk  of  Jesus 
declared  to  Domitian  that  "  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  not  cosmic  or  earthly,  but  heavenly  and  angelic  at 
the  consummation  of  the  age  *'  {d.  also  I  Clem, 
xlii.  3;  Hermas,  SimaUudss,  x.  12,  8).    The  Church 
is  distinguished  from  the  kingdom  of 
4.  The     God;    she  will  be  gathered  from  the 
Kingdom    four  comers  of  the  earth  into  the  king- 
Previoui    dom  which  God  has  prepared  for  her 
to  Augua-   (Didache,  ix.  4,  x.  5).    For  Tertullian, 
tfaie.       Cyprian,    Justin,    and    Irenaeus    the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  rule  of  God,  by  which  they  un- 
derstood the  discontinuance  of  their  state  of  serv- 
itude and  oppression,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  won- 
derfully increased  fertility  of  the  earth.    On  the 
other  hand,  Lactantius  {Divinae  instUutumeB,  VII., 
xxiv.  4)  held  that  the  righteous  would  reign  with 
God  and  Christ  on  earth,  the  wicked  being  not  en- 
tirely destroyed,  but  doomed  to  perpetual  bondage 
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and  the  objects  of  the  victory  of  Ood  find  the  tri- 
umph of  the  jiist.  Ireimeus  {Ilarr.,  v.  32  8q(|,).  in 
oppOHition  to  the  Gnostic  Hllefroriciil  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament,  understood  the  cortmicSabl>ath 
of  the  millennium  (cf.  Ileh.  iv.),  and  the  heavenly 
feast  (Matt.  viii.  11)  as  the  expectation  of  the  kin;;- 
dom,  tluit  the  ju>t  mi^ht  rightly  enjoy  the  re  wan  1 
of  their  imtirnn*  wliere  they  luid  HufTereti  oppres- 
sion. Anions  the  (ireek  Fathers  it  was  Origen  who, 
under  the  influences  of  the  (irei'k  ideal  of  tike  do- 
minion of  reasr>n  over  tlie  pzissions,  originatcsd  an 
ethical  and  individimlistic  concept  of  t)ie  kingdom 
of  (iod  hase<l  on  Luke  xvii.  'Jl;  Rom.  xiv.  17,  vi. 
12;  I  Cor.  xv.  2S,  but  so  modifie<i  tluit  the  gift  of 
Ciod  and  of  his  savinfi;  blessinf^s  transccMids  etliiciil 
duty,  and  the  sf)iritual  state  of  tho  (-hristian  is  con- 
sidered tlie  U'^inniric  of  lieavenly  ix'rfection.  He 
understands  tlie  sectind  |MMitiun  of  the  Lonl's 
Prayer  expressly  after  the  aiialoj^y  of  tin*  rule  of  a 
king  over  his  subj«»cts  in  a  well-orderwl  city,  so  lliat 
the  soul  miL>tt  submit  to  the  governance  of  (ioil 
and  olH»y  his  spiritual  laws.  Tlie  iHTfeetion  of  the 
kingdnm  of  (\(x\.  so  that  Cio<l  will  l>e  all  in  all,  takes 
place  in  every  individual  when  Christ  has  con- 
qu('n'<l  the  enemies  in  him.  and  he  progr(*sM*s  un- 
ceasingly until  knowle<lge,  wisdom,  and  other  vir- 
tues come  to  iH»rfection  in  him.  The  same  thoughts 
are  found  in  (/yril  of  Jerusalem  ("  Mystagogical 
Lectures,"  v.  13)  and  Gregory  of  Ny.ssa  {De  ora- 
tione,  ii.).  while  Chrj'sostom,  influenced  by  the  Stoic 
idea  of  the  wise  man  jis  king,  develops  the  thoiight 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  the  soul  it.self 
will  become  a  king,  thtLs  coming  into  harmony  with 
the  Xcw-Testament  test  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
that  we  shall  ae«|uire  dominion  in  it  {I)e  oratione 
(iominicn  horn.).  Kphraem  {Cohortotio  wi  jKrnUrn- 
Ham,  xxiv.,  cf.  ix.,  x.),  like  Johannes  Cassianus  {Co- 
hortntio,  i.  l.S),  following  Origen.  laid  stronger  stress 
on  the  mystic  indwelling  of  God. 

Augustine  unites  in  the  concept  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  the  two  characteristics  of  *'  l)eing  ruled  by 
God  "  and  of  "*  reigning  with  God,"  the  latter,  which 
l)egins  after  the  n*surrection.  being  the  decisive  indi- 
cation.    The  saints  or  the  just  themselves  constitute 
the  kingdom  of  God,  sina*  their  hearts  are  governed 
inwardly  by  Christ  or  Ciod  {MPL,  xxxix.  830.  832); 
but  the  king<lom,  strictly  s[)eaking,  is  still  in  the 
future  (MPL,  xxxiv.  IS] 4,  xxxvi.  388),  and  he  de- 
clared it  madness  to  connect  temporal  life  with  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     With  Augustine 
5.  Angus-   the  future  '*  reigning  with  God  "  had 
tine's  Doc-  no  analogy  with  a  rule  to  be  exercised 
trine  of  the  over  others  or  with  an  influence  upon 
Kingdom,    others,  but  consisted  wholly  of  the  con- 
templation   and    enjoyment    of    God. 
Nevertheless,  Augustine  gave  up  his  former  expec- 
tation of  the  millennium  and  referred  the  promises 
of  Rev.  XX.  to  the  present  (De  riritate  Dei,  xx.  9), 
so  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  with  Christ  promised 
for  the  millennium  must  exist  in  the  present,  though 
with  a  power  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  future.     The 
kingdom  consequently  implies  for  him,  as  for  Barna- 
bas before  him,  Sabbath  rest   (ed.  MPL,  xxxvi. 
1198).     However  personal  this  conception  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  God  rules  may  be.  Augustine  re- 
garded it  from  the  very  first  as  a  community,  a 


phase  in  the  battle  which  is  waged  in  the  ooune  of 
the  world  between  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  '*  and 
the  •*  kingdom  of  earth  "  or  "  of  the  devil."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  also  identified  the  empirical 
church,  which  includes  sinners,  with  the  kingdom 
of  God  (MPL,  xxxvi.  409,  xzx\'ii.  672  sqq.).  This 
organization  is  for  him  an  instrument  of  the  rale 
of  God,  and  the  activity  of  its  ministers  is  useful  to 
the  kingdom,  even  if  their  personal  conduct  is  e^il 
(MPL,  xxxvi.  1169).  It  was  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  scholasticism  should  make  Augustine's 
ethical  '  Church  of  conflict  "  the  *•  Church  mili- 
tant," and  in  like  manner  he  influenced  the  Goune 
of  medieval  development  by  his  idea  that  the  secu- 
lar state  should  submit  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Church,  which  embodies  true  justice  for  the  com- 
munity. .Vlongside  the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  relating  to  organized  society,  there  developed 
after  .\ugustine  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  in  relatioo 
to  the  individuid.  St.  Bernard,  like  the  Greek 
Fathers  (cf.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Catena  anrea,  on  Matt, 
vi.  and  Luke  xi.)  and  Augustine,  distinguished,  on 
the  basis  of  Luke  xvii.  21,  between  a  free  submis- 
sion of  man's  will  to  the  will  of  God  in  the  present 
world,  and  the  future  reign  with  Christ.  Bod»- 
Ventura  (Stimulus  amoris^  iii.  17)  regards  devotion 
to  God  and  the  experience  of  salvation  as  the  high- 
est good,  which  is  the  indwelling  of  God;  while  ac- 
cording to  Tauler  (Predigien,  Frankfort,  1703,  774. 
<rJO,  V2X)2,  1206),  the  kingdom  of  God  is  God  him- 
self, dwelling  in  the  soul  in  his  own  nature  and 
essence,  wiih  all  his  heavenly  gifts  and  treasures. 
Luther  follows,  on  the  whole,  the  thoughts  of 
Augustine,  though  \iith  important  modifications, 
lie  treats  the  kingdom  of  God  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  the  law  expressing  the 
eternal  destiny  of  man,  which  is  realized  by  the 
Gos])el.  so  tliat  life  according  to  the  law  is  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.     In  this  connection 

6.  Luther  he  also  uses  the  analogy  of  a  command- 
on  the      ing  king  and  an  obedient  people.    The 

Kingdom,  life  of  voluntary  submission  to  the  will 
of  God  is  at  the  same  time  the  blessed 
life,  so  that  "  blessedness  means  that  God  rules  in 
u«<.  an<l  we  art*  his  kingdom  "  (TTrr/rc,  Erlangen  ed., 
x\i.  1S4).  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  ethical 
rule  of  Go<l  Ls  for  him  the  highest  good  in  the  eth- 
ical as  well  as  in  the  religious  sense.  Man  is  under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  but  the  Gospel  comes  as  a  mes- 
sa.ire  of  redemption  through  Christ,  whereby  the 
law  is  fulfilled,  or  the  rule  of  God  is  realized  ao- 
conling  to  its  two  factors,  beginning  in  the  present 
and  completed  in  the  future.  Upon  earth  this  is 
Ciillod  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  for  Luther  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  that  of  Gotl.  Owing  to  Luther's  concept  of 
redemption,  he  differs  from  Augustine  in  regard  to 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  While  both 
regard  the  kingdom  as  voluntary  devotion  un- 
trammeled  by  the  law,  and  as  a  miraculous  gift  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  Luther  derives  the  effect  of  this 
change,  which  still  takes  place  through  the  miracu- 
lous powers  of  God,  psychologically  from  the  indi- 
vidual assurance  of  forgiveness  through  Christ. 
Moreover,  in  consequence  of  his  doctrine  that,  more 
than  all  human  actions,  faith  resting    upon   the 
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pledge  of  forgiveness  in  Christ  is  the  certainty  of 
salvation,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  means  for 
Luther  experience  of  salvation  in  a  way  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Augustine,  and  thus  for  him  the 
future  "  reigning  with  God  **  coincides  with  the 
present  **  rule  by  God  "  both  in  time  and  in  con- 
tent. Luther  extends  the  thought  of  the  royal 
dominion  of  the  believers  over  all  creatures  and 
over  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  sense  that  the  assur- 
ance of  the  fatherhood  of  God  includes  the  assur- 
ance that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  i.e.,  for 
eternal  life.  Thus  by  his  concept  of  the  kingdom, 
which  is  a  share  in  the  dominion  of  God  or  Christ 
over  all,  he  avoids  the  disregard  of  the  good  and 
evil  of  this  world  which  had  been  taught  by  Augus- 
tine and,  at  first,  by  himself. 

As  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  of  the  Christians 
over  whom  and  in  favor  of  whom  God  or  Christ 
rules,  and  who  rule  with  him,  it  was  but  natural 
for  Luther  to  regard  the  kingdom  on  earth  as  in  an 
extensive  and  intensive  state  of  growth,  so  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  in- 

7.  Luther*!  crease  the  number  of  the  faithful  or  to 
Earthly     build  up  God's  kingdom  (Erlangen  ed., 

Kfaigdom    viii.  241,  xii.  319,  xxxiii.  344,  xxxix. 

of  God.  14,  1.  153,  235).  But  Luther  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  regard  the  kingdom 
of  God  as  the  highest  ethical  good  or  as  an  all-com- 
prehending ethical  end.  This  was  because,  in  the 
first  place,  his  ethics  was  not  teleological  but  ex- 
periential, and  in  the  second  place  because  he  did 
not  subordinate  the  spheres  of  the  economic  and 
political  states  which,  together  with  the  Church, 
make  up  his  ideal  of  life  on  earth,  to  a  conunon  and 
eternal  purpose.  The  secular  spheres  and  their 
various  vocations  have  for  him  only  earthly  aims, 
and  their  works  are  governed  by  natural  law.  He 
did  not  think  of  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
elevating  earthly  callings  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
morality  by  means  of  Christianity;  yet  he  did  not 
contradict  the  view  of  Melanchthon,  who  saw  in 
the  good  works  of  Christians  in  their  secular  call- 
ings a  "  policy  of  Christ  to  show  his  kingdom  be- 
fore the  world.''  For  Luther,  as  for  others,  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  the  Church, 
which,  however,  he  held  to  be  the  congregation  o^ 
believers  whom  Christ  rules  through  the  Word  and 
the  Spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recognized  the 
kingdom  of  God  wherever  faith  and  love  were  nuini- 
fest  in  earthly  callings,  and  he  held  the  Church  to 
be  the  kingdom  only  where  her  activity  truly  pro- 
ceeded from  faith  and  love  (Erlangen  ed.,  xxiii. 
385). 

With  Zwingli  the  ethical  conception  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  preponderated.  For  him  it  is  con- 
tained, in  the  first  place,  in  preaching,  i.e.,  in  the 
offering  of  heavenly  blessings  and  of  the  grace 
vouch^fed  in  Christ,  and,  in  the  second  place,  in 
the  Church,  to  which  preaching  calls.  Where  the 
Gospel  is  received,  there  is  established 

8.  Theories  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  consists  of 

of  Zwingli  faith,  piety,  justice,  and  innocence,  so 

and  Calvin,  that  it  coincides  with  those  who  are 

regenerate* i  through  Christ  {Opera,  ed. 
H.  Schuler  and  J.  Schulthess,  Zurich.  1828-42,  vi. 
210,  236,  230.  289,  302,  352,  390,  609,  693);  and  he 
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emphasizes  the  view  that  the  "  people  of  God  "  are 
characterized  simply  and  solely  by  their  striving 
to  have  the  kingdom  of  God  within  them.  With 
Calvin  the  fimdamental  characteristic  of  the  king- 
dom was  the  rule  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  man  to  the  divine  will  {CommerUarii 
in  N.  r.,  ed.  A.  Tholuck,  Berlin,  1833-34,  i.  167). 
It  is  not  in  the  future,  but  begins  in  faith  upon  earth 
through  the  Word  and  the  secret  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (ib.,  i.  167,  iii.  44,  336).  It  is,  therefore, 
a  product  of  divine  as  well  as  human  activity;  nor 
did  it  first  come  with  Christ,  whose  office  it  was 
**  to  spread  through  all  the  world  the  kingdom  of 
God,  which  was  then  restricted  to  a  comer  of  Ju- 
dsBa  "  (ib.,  i.  287).  The  future  kingdom  is  thus 
the  completion  of  the  one  begun  on  earth,  and  is 
characterized  by  continued  progress  (ib.,  i.  167; 
CRf  XXX.  667).  Unlike  Luther,  Calvin  sought  to 
bring  the  kingdom  of  God  to  expression  in  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  life.  The  realization  of  the  rule  of 
God  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Calvin  also,  the  Church,  and 
the  communion  of  saints  is  the  test  of  the  empirical 
church  (ed.  A.  Tholuck,  i.  146,  262,  ii.  198;  CR, 
XXX.  757).  He  again  differed  from  Luther  in  so 
far  as  he  was  inclined  to  regard  the  constitution  of 
the  New  Testament  as  an  eternal  law  given  by  God, 
and  to  regard  church  discipline  as  an  order  insti- 
tuted by  God  for  the  conservation  of  the  spiritual 
state  (CRf  776  sqq.,  867  sqq.,  891  sqq.);  while  he 
carefully  distinguished  political  from  ecclesiastical 
dominion  (CR,  xxv.  1092  sqq.). 

In  Pietism  (q.v.)  the  longing  for  the  betterment 
of  religious  conditions  led  to  a  distinction  between 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  official  Church  or 
Christian  morality.  Spener  advocated  the  expec- 
tation of  better  times  for  the  Church,  interpreting 
this  as  a  preparatory  triumph  of  the 

9.  Pietism   glorious  kingdom  of  Christ;  a  time  of 
and  the     the  expansion  and  awakening  of  the 

Enlighten-  Church,  which  was  to  begin  with  the 
ment  on  the  destruction  of  Babylon    (the  Roman 

Kingdom.  Catholic  Church);  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  The  younger  generation 
of  Pietists,  like  J.  J.  Moser,  dated  the  beginning  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  movement  of  Spener,  think- 
ing of  the  contrast  between  traditional  and  genuine 
Christianity.  Emancipation  from  dogmatics,  a 
deeper  study  of  the  Bible,  and  its  historical  inter- 
pretation led  to  the  tenet  that  the  Scriptures  con- 
tain the  records  of  a  history  of  revelation  and  re- 
ligion passing  through  a  series  of  developments 
comprised  under  the  general  term  "  kingdom  of 
God,"  a  theory  represented  especially  by  Bengel, 
C.  A.  CrusiuR.  and  Johann  Jakob  Hess.  The  period 
of  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.)  emphasized  primarily 
the  active  ethical  side  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
analogy  with  a  community  of  obeciient  subjects, 
but  did  not  overlook  the  religious  side,  since  it  was 
only  through  God's  government  of  the  world  that 
the  harmony  between  the  sphere  of  morality  and 
thiit  of  nature  was  accomplished,  or  that  the  com- 
prehensive union  of  humanity  was  effected  which 
was  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the  moral  idea. 
Owing  to  the  indelible  goodness  of  the  heart,  it  was 
held  that  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the 
history  of  natural  humanity  and  the  histoiy  of  sal- 
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vation.  so  that  the  kingdom  of  God  progressefl  e^'en 
outniilo  Judaism  and  Chrutianity.  Leibnitz  in- 
terpreted the  "  kingdom  of  grace  "  as  the  dominion 
of  Ciod  in  th(>  spirit-worhl,  while  Semler  understood 
it  as  the  new  spiritual  n*ign  of  God  in  the  Church, 
and  Reinliard  conceivinJ  it  as  an  ethical  brother- 
hood  c^Htabli^hed  by  JesiLs  to  include  all  {)eoples. 

Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  made  morality  entirely 
independent,  even  regeneration  U'ing  an  act  of  tlie 
individual.  Morality  leads,  however,  to  a  religious 
faith  of  n'lLson  in  so  far  as  the  duty  is  felt  to  aim 
at  a  highest  gcNxl.  The  i)Ower  of  morality  is  insuf- 
ficient  to  realize  this;    and  it  must, 

10.  Kant    then'fon*.  postulate  a  moral  ruler  of 
and         the  world,  since  a  society  must  be  es- 

Herder.  tahlished  according  to  the  laws  of  \'ir- 
tue  for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
against  the  evil  principle  whicli  surrounds  him. 
This  ethical  commmiity.  which  can  Ix"  realized  only 
as  a  |)eople  of  God  under  laws  of  virtue,  Kant  calls 
the  kingdom  of  (lod  on  earth,  and  uses  its  idea  as 
a  test  for  the  criticism  and  purification  of  the  em- 
pirical Church.  Ilenler  considere<l  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  be  the  development  of  humanity  as  it 
proceeils  under  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  the  good- 
ness, power,  and  wisdom  of  (iod,  who  furnishes  the 
means  and  endowments;  and  he  was  the  first  con- 
sciously to  combine  the  ethical  and  religious  sense 
of  C'hristianity  with  the  Greek  universiU  and  free 
development  of  the  entire  personality. 

The  founder  of  the  s|wcific  use  of  the  concept 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  modem  theology  was 
Schleiermacher.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod 
forms  the  basis  of  his  teacliing,  governing  his  sys- 
tem both  of  doctrine  and  of  ethics.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  the  purpose  and  realization  of  reclemp- 
tion;  and  it  is  not  only  the  highest  purpose  of  ac- 
tion,   but    also    the    highest    blessing 

11.  The     (ChriMche  Sitte,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  78). 
Theory  of    He  conceives  the  kingdom  of  God  after 
Schleier-    the  analogy  of  the   relation   between 
macher.     a   ruling  king  and   his  obeilient  sub- 
jects, yet  so  lliiit  the  king's  will  is  the 

will  of  all  who  serve  and  live  under  him.  The  man- 
ner in  which  tlie  rule  of  Go<l  (or  the  Iwing  of  God) 
is  exercised  in  man  is  consciousness  of  (Jod,  which 
is  real  only  as  motivating  activity  or,  more  specifi- 
cally (sina;  God  is  the  s\ipreme  all-embracing  unity), 
as  the  love  of  all  mankind  {Glaubcnslehrc,  Berlin, 
1821-22,  §§  90,  04).  This  consciousness  of  God 
raises  man  above  the  worlrl,  and  through  it  is  real- 
ized the  further  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
throughout  the  earth.  Unlike  Kant,  Schleier- 
macher not  only  conceived  moral  activity  as  im- 
mediately religioas,  as  having  its  motive  in  the 
consciousness  of  God;  but  he  was  also  able  to  un- 
derstand human  activity  as  the  working  of  the 
Divine,  in  virtue  of  his  ethical  fundamental  con- 
cept of  the  highest  good.  By  this  he  understood 
such  a  result  of  moral  activity  as  both  included  this 
actiNnty  within  itself  and  propagate<l  it.  Never- 
theless, Schleiermacher's  restriction  of  the  blessed- 
ness arising  from  the  consciousness  of  God  to  those 
filled  with  the  love  of  all  mankind  was,  at  least  in 
terminology,  an  ethical  narrowing  of  the  concept 
of  the  immanent  kingdom  of  God.    For  Schleier- 


macher the  realiiation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  wm 
the  work  of  Christ,  in  so  far  aa  he,  through  the 
strength  and  blias  of  liia  oonsciouBness  of  God,  ex- 
ercised a  creative  power  of  attraetion  which  ongi- 
nated  a  common  life  ruled  by  the  same  impube  d 
divine  oonsciousneas;  since  before  Christ  there  hid 
never  been  so  great  a  power  of  pure  oonscknunea 
of  God,  and  hence  no  society  comprising  all  mm- 
kind. 

In  endeavoring  to  harmonise  Christian  traditioo 
with  the  point  of  view  of  historical  development, 
Schleiermacher  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  a  coufse  d 
evolution,  first  realized  in  Christ,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  looked  upon  conditions  before  Christ  u 
a  universal  life  of  sin,  i.e.,  an  impediment  of  human 
nature  contrary  to  its  destiny,  and  upon  the  wtxk 
of  Christ  in  founding  the  universal  life  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  redemption.     For  both 
12.  Recon-  points   of   view   he   presupposed  the 
ciliattonof  original,    or    indelible,    perfection  of 
Conflicting  man  and  the  world.     He  thus  shared 
Views  by    the  view  of  primitive  Christianity,  le* 
Schleier-    garding  a  kingdom  of  evil  opposed  to 
macher.     the  kingdom  of  God,  even  though  he 
rejected  the  rule  of  a  personal  devil, 
and  replaced  the  Pauline  view  of  ''the  flesh"  and 
Augustine's  doctrine  of  original  sin  by  that  of  uni- 
versal sin;   but  he  contradicted  himself  by  conskier- 
ing  sin  a  necessary  step  in  development.    The  king- 
dom of  God  becomes  real  through  redemption  from 
sin  and  evil.    The  consciousness  of  God,  given  by 
Christ  to  the  believer,  is  pure  and  blessed  will  di> 
rected  toward  the  kingdom  of  God;    but  this  con- 
tinual mpulse  toward  the  kingdom  of  God  becomes 
real  in  the  individual  only  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  of 
the  universal  life  founded  by  Christ  becomes  his 
own  impulse  {Glaubenslekre,  §  121).     This  imiversal 
life  of  the  kingdom  of  God  coincided  for  Sch]ae^ 
macher  with  his  concept  of  the  Church,  since  for 
him  the  existence  of  the  Church  was  a  matter  of 
faith  in  Christ,  who  alone  can  be  sure  that  in  s 
world  of  sin  and  evil  the  empirical  Church  is  a  place 
of  goodness  and  salvation.     His  position  here  is 
similar  to  that  of  Luther  in  so  far  as  he  too  held 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  can  not  be  tested  by  the 
legal  organization  of  the  Church  and  does  not  eoia- 
cide  with  the  empirical  Church.     \Miile    there  is  a 
wide  divergence  between  the  concept,  both  in  primi- 
t  ive  Christianity  and  later,  that  the  immanent  king- 
dom of  God  comes  to  pass  through  the  miraculous 
power  of  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  exalted 
('hrist.  and  Schleiermacher's  view  that  the  personal 
life  of  Christ  on  earth  became  the  motivating  power 
of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  universal  life,  this  di- 
vergence Is  based  merely  on  a  changed  psychology. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  essential  limitation 
of  ChrLstian  hope  when  it  is  reduced  to  an  expecta- 
tion of  infinite  organic  progress,  with  a  rejection  of 
the  eternal  perfection  of  the  individual  and  the  mass. 
Schleiermacher   marked,    however,    an    important 
development  not  only  in  the  doctrine  of  faith,  but 
also  in  the  doctrine  of  ethics,  since  the  doctrine  of 
faith  developed  for  him  into  the  ethical  impulse  to 
do  all  that  is  in  our  power  for  the  realisation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  while  in  the  religious  satisfaction 
granted  by  God  is  found  a  sufficient  motive  for  mo- 
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lality.  At  the  same  time  it  beoomes  possible  to 
harmoniM  the  divergent  incentives  to  morality  pre- 
aented  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  blend  in  the 
ooncept  of  a  single  moral  highest  good  the  two  pre- 
vious varieties  of  Christian  ethics,  the  theory  of 
duty  and  the  theory  of  virtue.  It  likewise  obvi- 
ates the  danger  of  quietism  in  case  there  is  no  end 
to  stimulate  the  will,  and,  finally,  it  affords  a  basis 
of  uniting  early  Christian  and  pre-Christian  ethics. 
Ritschl  followed  Schleiermacher,  but  deepened 
his  thoughts  by  a  closer  approach  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  to  Luther.  He  took  his  stand  in  the 
historical  life  of  the  body  of  believers,  which  is  as- 
sured that  it  is  established  through  the  revelation 
of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ  which 
13.  RitBchl'i  brings  forgiveness  of  sins.  Like  Schlei- 
Theoiy  ermacher,  he  imited  the  recognition 
of  the  of  a  moral  development  which  cul- 
Kingdom.  minates  in  Christ  with  the  concept  of 
sin,  but  to  him  sin  was  more  than  im- 
perfect development,  it  was  the  contradiction  of 
good,  and  its  judgment  as  our  own  action  and  guilt 
was  not  phenomenological,  as  it  was  with  Schleier- 
macher, but  inherent,  and  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God.  The  spiritual  movement  of  believers 
proceeds  in  two  directions,  in  the  specifically  re- 
ligious function  of  the  consciousness  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  and  in  the  moral  function  of  activ- 
ity for  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  kingdom  Ritschl 
understood  after  the  analogy  of  a  people  that  heart- 
ily obeys  its  ruler;  the  will  of  God,  however,  he  re- 
garded not  as  a  sum  of  norms,  but  as  a  uniform 
purpose.  For  both  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  highest  good,  not  only 
as  a  problem  to  be  solved  progressively  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  all  mankind,  but  also  as  a  religious  good, 
as  a  gift  and  work  of  God,  and  as  something  that 
makes  life  and  blessedness.  Although  Ritschl  was 
rightly  led  by  Kaftan  to  emphasixe  not  only  the 
divinely  fixed  purpose  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but 
also  the  divine  blessings  to  be  enjoyed,  he  justly 
refused  to  speak  with  Kaftan  of  two  sides  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  of  an  ethical  side  by  which  man 
faces  the  world,  and  a  mystical  side  by  which  he 
retires  from  the  world;  for  not  only  does  the  super- 
mundane kingdom  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 
include  the  ethical  side,  but  Kaftan's  idea  leads  to 
quietism. 

The  ethical  results  of  Schleiermacher's  concept 
of  the  kingdom  of  God   were  fully  accepted  by 
Ritschl,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  obviate  a  dual- 
ism between  the  moral  requirements  of  holiness 
and  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  love  on  the  other, 
by  recognizing  love,  as  directed  toward  the  ends 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  be  itself  the  moral  will. 
He  likewise  removed  Luther's  and  Schleiermacher's 
lack  of  clearness  in  defining  the  relation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  the  Chureh  by  distin- 
14.  The     guishing  between  the  religious,  ethical, 
Kfaigdom    and  legal  concepts  of  the  Church.    In 
of  God      so  far  as  both  are  regarded  as  the  work- 
and  the     ing  of  God.  the  Church  and  the  king- 
Cburch.     dom  of  God  coincide;    they  are  both 
the  sum   total  of  persons  who  liave 
been  transposed  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  into  the 
life  of  an  ethically  active  faith,  independently  of 


any  legal  organization.  The  Church  has  the  special 
duty  of  worship,  acknowledgment,  and  education; 
the  kingdom  of  God  that  of  the  organization  of  hu- 
manity through  love.  The  legal  organization  of 
the  Church  is  only  a  means  for  the  solution  of  her 
ethical  problems.  If  systematic  theology  retains 
the  concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  must  always 
be  in  objective  continuity  not  only  with  theology 
since  Origen,  but  also  with  primitive  Christianity 
although  its  formulas  must  be  amended  by  modem 
historical  knowledge.  (J.  GoTTSCHicKf.) 

BxBUOoaApRT:  A  review  of  the  subjeet  is  given  in  J.  Weiss. 
Di§  1dm  dm  JUieKm  OcUm  in  dm'  Tkmloou,  OieMen,  1001. 
Much  of  the  literature  under  Misbiah;  PAaABLBs;  and 
BiBucAL  Thboloot  treats  the  subject  (espedally  the 
diseuBiions  by  Weiss.  Holtsmann,  and  Beysehlac)  as  do 
many  of  the  treatises  on  the  life  of  Christ.  Consult  fur- 
thv:  SohOrer,  OmehiehU,  n.  406-656.  Eng.  transl..  II.. 
ii  126  BCiq.;  F.  Theremin.  Lehre  vom  g&M%ek»n  RmeK, 
Berlin.  1828;  K.  Wittichen,  Dis  1dm  dm  tUiehm  OoUu, 
GAttingen.  1872;  J.  8.  Candlish.  Th»  Kingdom  €^  Ood 
BUdiaaUy  and  Hi§torieaUv  Conndgnd,  Edinburgh.  1884; 
Q.  Wilson.  The  Kingdom  cf  Ood  .  .  .  Aeeording  to  the 
Inepired  Reeorde,  Bloomington,  Dl..  1888;  A.  B.  Bruce. 
The  Kingdom  of  Ood;  or  Chriet'e  Teaehinge  aeeording  to 
the  Synoptiad  OoepeU,  Edinburgh.  1880;  E.  Issel.  Die 
Lehre  vom  Reieh  Oottm,  Leyden.  1801;  O.  Schmoller.  Die 
Lekre  vom  Roiek  Oottm,  ib.  1801;  E.  Haupt.  in  TSK,  Ixv 
(1802);  Bering,  in  Zeiteehrift  fikr  Theoiogie  und  Kirehe, 
1802;  O.  Holtsmann.  Neuteetamentlidie  Zeitgeeehiehte, 
new  ed..  TQbingen.  1006;  Q.  Schnedermann.  Jeeu  Ver- 
kandigung  und  Lehre  vom  Reieh  Oottm,  2  parts.  Leipsic, 
1803-06;  H.  Holland.  Ood*e  Ciiy  and  the  Coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  London.  1804;  L.  Tolstoi.  The  Kingdom  of  Ood 
ie  within  you.  New  York.  1804.  and  often;  L.  Paul.  Die 
Voretettunget:  vom  Meeeiae  und  vom  OoUeereieh  hei  den 
SynopHkem,  Bonn.  1806;  A.  Titius.  Jeeu  Lehre  vom  Reiehe 
OoUm,  Freiburg.  1806;  R.  Belaney.  Kingdom  of  Ood  on 
Earth,  London.  1806;  Kldpper.  in  ZWT,  1807;  F.  Krop, 
La  Peneie  de  Jieue  eur  le  royaume  de  Dieu,  Paris.  1807; 
J.  Sch&fer.  Dae  Reieh  Oottm  im  Liehi  der  Parabeln,  Mains. 
1807;  R.  Wegener.  Riieehle  1dm  dm  Reiehm  Oottm,  Leip- 
sic  1807;  G.  Dalmann.  Die  Worte  Jeeu,  pp.  76-113. 
Leipsic.  1808;  A.  JOlicher.  Die  Gleiehniereden  Jeeu,  toI. 
ii..  Freiburg,  1800;  W.  Baldensperger.  Dae  SelbeAewueet- 
eein  Jeeu,  Strasburg.  1000;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt  Jeeu 
vom  Reieh  Oottm,  Gdttingen,  1000;  W.  Bousset.  Die  Re- 
ligion dm  Judenthume  im  neuleetamenUidun  ZeitaUer,  pp. 
100-276,  Berlin.  1003;  P.  Vols.  JUdieehe  Eeehatotogie  von 
Daniel  hie  Akiba,  if  27. 42-48.  TQbingen.  1003:  P.  Wemle. 
Die  Reiehgotteehoffnung  in  den  Alteeten  ^rieUidten  Doku- 
menUn  und  hei  Jeeue,  fl>.  1008;  W.  Bousset.  Jeeue,  pp.  71- 
08.  New  York.  1006;  J.  BOhmer.  Der  rvUgionegeeehiehiliehe 
Rahmen  dm  Reiehm  Oottm,  Leipsic,  1000. 

KINGOy  THOMAS  EUNSEN:  Danish  bishop 
and  hymn-writer;  b.  at  Slangenip  (15  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Copenhagen)  1634;  d.  at  Odense,  island  of  FOnen, 
Oct.  14,  1703.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  being  g^raduated  in  1654,  and  for  some 
time  acted  as  tutor  in  private  families.  In  1661  he 
was  appointed  vicar  to  the  pastor  at  Kirke  Hei- 
singe  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Copenhagen),  and  in  1668  he 
was  ordained  minister  at  his  native  town,  where 
his  poetic  activity  began.  At  first  he  essayed  pa- 
triotic poems,  but  later  devoted  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  writing  of  hymns,  and  in  1674  the  first 
part  of  his  Aanddige  Sjunge  Char  ("  Spiritual  Song 
Oxo\T ")  appeared;  followed  in  1681  by  part  ii. 
This  work  consists  of  a  collection  of  beautiful  hymns 
several  of  which  are  still  popular  in  the  Danish 
(Church.  In  1677  Kingo  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Zealand.  C^harged  by  the  government  with  the 
compilation  of  a  new  hymn-book,  he  edited  (1699) 
the   so-called    /Ctiyo's  PmJmAog  which  contains 
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eighty-five  of  his  own  compositions,  and  which  is 
still  used  in  various  parts  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Kingo  was  especially  renowned  for  his  beautiful 
Easter  hymns,  in  one  of  which  he  symbolizes  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  by  the  "  golden  sun  which 
breaks  through  the  dark  clouds."  He  was  influ- 
ential also  in  causing  light  and  tuneful  melodies  to 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 

(F.  NlEUSENf.) 

Bibliooraphy:    There  in  a  biography  by  R.  Petersen,  Co- 
penhagen, 1887. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF. 

Contents  and  View-point      Historicity  and  Chronology 

(i  1)  (fi  3). 

Date  and  Sources  (f  2.)  The  Text  (f  4). 

The  two  books  which  follow  Samuel  and  prece<le 
Chronicles  in  the  English  version  were  originally  one 
book,  but  were  divided  in  the  Septungint  and  the 
Vulgate;  in  Daniel  Bomberg's  Hebrew  Bible  the 
division  was  adopted  for  the  Hebrew.  The  books 
divide  into  three  parts.  I  Kings  i.-xi.  contains  the 
account  of  David's  death  with  Solomon's  acceK.sion 
and  the  story  of  his  reign,  including  the  account  of 
the  building  of  the  temple  and  of  the  internal  and 
external   policies   inaugurated    by   him;     I    Kings 

xii.-II  Kings  xvii.  contains  the  s^m- 

z.  Contents  chronistic  account  of  the   two  king- 

and  View-  doms  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  the  fall 

point       of  the   latter;     11    Kings   xviii.-xxv. 

continues  the  hiHtory  of  the  southern 
kingdom  to  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  first  two 
chapters  of  I  Kings  belong  rather  to  the  preceding 
narrative  beginning  with  II  Sam.  ix.  and  giving 
the  story  of  David's  reign,  and  chap.  iii.  begins  a 
narrative  different  from  that  which  precedes.  The 
form  is  neither  that  of  a  chronicle  of  external  events 
nor  a  political  history,  but  rather  an  account  based 
on  a  religious  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  people 
to  Yahweh  and  the  connection  between  its  unfaith- 
fulness and  the  destruction  which  befell  both  king- 
doms (II  Kings  xvii.  7  s(|ij.).  Tliat  the  promise  to 
the  house  of  David  (I  Kings  xi.  32,  30.  39)  was 
not  to  fail  appears  to  liave  l^een  confinnod  in  tlie 
view  of  the  author  by  the  fact  that  Jehoiachin 
in  his  exile  was  restored  to  honor,  this  being  a 
pledge  that  Gotl  would  keep  his  promise  to  his 
people.  The  keynote  is  struck  in  the  mention  of 
Solomon's  cidt  of  the  high  places  and  the  relation 
of  each  king  of  Judah  to  tills  cult  Ls  specifically 
noted,  while  throughout  runs  the  relation  of  the 
people  to  prophetic  teachings,  this  last  especially 
characteristic  of  these  books.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  editor  of  the  sources  from  which  the  book  was 
compiled  Is  immistakably  tliat  of  the  Deuterono- 
mist  and  preexilic  prophecy;  viz.,  that  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdonLs  was  the  ever-re- 
newed cult  of  the  high  places  and  the  idolatry  con- 
nected with  it.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  maintained,  with 
VVellliausen,  that  the  priestly  view  is  excluded  and 
tliat  there  is  no  knowledge  shown  of  the  distinction 
between  Levites  and  priests  or  of  the  Masaic  taber- 
nacle (I  King  vii.  4).  and  that  consequently  the 
chronicler's  representation  is  to  be  set  aside.  Simi- 
larly the  assertion  that  the  Aaronic  line  of  priests  has 
no  mention  either  overlooks  the  Zadokite  succession 
which  came  in  with  the  supersession  of  Abiathar 


(I  Kings  ii.-26-27)  and  oontinued  in  the  Zaddc- 
Eleazar  line  till  the  exile,  or  attempts  to  nullify  it  by 
regarding  that  line  as  not  Aaronic  on  the  ground  that 
I  Sam.  ii.  27  sqq.  (asserted  to  be  a  prophecy  after 
the  event)  predicted  the  extinction  of  the  Aaronic 
line;  but  this  prophecy  affected  only  the  house  of  Eli 
and  not  the  entire  priesthood  (cf.  II  Sam.  xv.  24 
for  the  Zadokite-Levite  conception).  The  dis- 
tinction between  priest  and  Levite  as  made  in 
Deut.  xviii.  3, 6,  is  certainly  preexilic. 

The  terminus  a  quo  for  the  final  redaction  of  the 
lK)ok  is  set  by  the  mention  of  the  restoration  of 
Jehoiachin  to  honor  (II  Kings  xxv.  278qq.)  in  561  b.c. 
But  the  original  author  must  have  worked  before 
the  exile  about  600  b.c.  under  Jehoiakim,  who  is 
the  latest  king  in  connection  with  whom  occurs  the 
usual  Deuteronomic  formula  closing 
2.  Date  and  the  account  of  a  reign.  A  second 
Sources,  editing  is  seen  in  the  passage  II  Kings 
xvii.  19-21,  still  before  the  exile  of 
Judah.  From  this  second  hand  proceeded  the  syn- 
chronistic data  given  for  the  two  kingdoms,— 
materials  not  found  in  the  sources  employed  by 
tlie  first  editors.  Reference  to  these  sources  is  \'et7 
characteristic  of  the  whole  work.  Thus  there  is 
note  of  the  lxx)k  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  (I.,  xi.  41), 
fourteen  references  to  the  book  of  the  Cllironicles  of 
the  kings  of  Judah,  and  seventeen  to  the  book  of 
the  ("hronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  These  have 
l>een  supposed  to  be  the  official  records  of  the  re- 
s()ective  kingdoms,  but  the  frequent  changes  of 
rly misty  in  the  northern  kingdom  make  this  sup- 
position untenable.  They  must  rather  have  been 
works  which  indeed  employed  official  documents  and 
sources  but  were  freer  handling  of  the  materials 
tlian  were  official  records.  From  such  sources  were 
obtained  the  statistical  data  such  as  the  age  of  the 
king  at  accession,  the  length  of  his  reign  and  the 
political  situation.  It  is  also  debatable  whether 
the  editor  had  in  mind  two  works  as  sources  (for 
Israel  and  for  Judah)  or  one  in  two  parts.  Be- 
sides these  sources  others  were  employed,  such  as 
a  prophetic-historical  narrative  like  that  from  which 
the  Elijah-Elislia  portion  is  taken:  also  the  piece 
II,  xviii.  13-xx.  19,  repeated  in  Isa.  xxx\'i.-xxxix., 
in  which  xviii.  14-16  is  from  a  still  different  source 
(as  is  shown  by  the  spelling  of  the  name  Hezekiah). 
This  duplicated  passage  is  probably  original  neither 
with  Kings  nor  Isaiah.  Similarly  II.,  xxiv.  18-xxv. 
30  is  paralleled  by  Jer.  Hi.  but  is  not  original  with 
Jeremiah.  The  Septuagint  refers  in  I.,  viii.  53  to 
a  "book  of  the  ode,"  possibly  the  book  of  Jasher 
(Josh.  x.  13),  the  word  "  ode  "  coming  in  through  a 
misreading  by  transposition  of  letters  (shyr  in- 
stead of  yshr). 

So  far  as  the  political  relations  are  concerned,  the 
historicity  of  these  books  is  recognized.     The  es- 
pecial point  of  attack  in  this  matter  has  been  the 
Elijah-Elisha  narratives,  so  rich  in  miracles  paral- 
leled only  in  the  events  ascribed  to 
3.  Histo-    the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua.     But 
ricity  and   it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  marvels  at 
Chronology,  the  Carmel  sacrifice,  as  in  the  desert 
at   the   giving   of   the    law     through 
Moses,  and  again  in  Elijah's  removal  from  earthly 
life  without  passing  the  gates  of   death,  are  no 
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xtraonliiKiry  tluin  the  work  ho  was  called 
Tin,  inidwjiy  lH.'twtK?n  Mases  and  Christ,  in 
a  viciory  for  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
mstances  of  the  northern  kingdom  at  the 
re  such  as  to  correspond  with  the  atmasphere 
.racle  in  which  this  prophet  Hvetl.  Diificulties 
found  iiUo  in  the  chronology  of  the  books.  The 
•«gnal  p<.»ri(xls  of  the?  kings  are  given  in  full  years,  a 
result  of  a  round  rather  than  an  exact  reckoning. 
The  Talmud  suggests  tluit  tlw  reckoning  was  from 
Nii»an  to  Nisiin,  after  a  metho<l  which  api)ears  in 
the  New  Testament  in  the  account  of  the  resur- 
rection, which  e( plates  the  parts  of  three  days 
with  three  full  days.  an<l  in  Josephus.  This  method 
of  reckoning  apix'ars  definitely  in  II  Kings  xviii. 
9-10,  where  the  siege  of  Samaria  is  given  as  lasting 
three  years,  though  tx.'ginning  in  the  seventh  and 
ending  in  the  ninth  year  of  Iloshea.  Similarly, 
while  David's  reign  in  H<'bron  is  given  in  II  Sam. 
V.  4-5  as  seven  and  a  half  years,  in  I  Kings  ii.  11  it 
in  given  as  seven  years.  Other  Ciis<\s  of  disregard 
of  |>ortions  of  a  year  might  Ix'  given,  but  not  in  a 
uniform  and  consistent  manner,  the  consequence 
being  that  an  exact  chronology  Ciin  not  l)e  obtained 
from  these  books.  The  totals  are  vitally  affected, 
as  when  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  from 
Solomon  to  the  <  lest  ruction  foot  up  to  260  years 
and  of  the  kings  of  Isniel  to  U41  years.  A  recognized 
means  of  correction  is  foimd  in  the  .-Vssyrian  annals, 
nnd  of  the  attempts  to  iLse  this  means  especially 
noteworthy  is  ttiat  of  Kjimphausen,  who  requires 
only  six  changi*s  in  the  data  of  Israelitic  succession 
to  reconcile  the  differences  in  Assyrian  and  Israelitic 
chronology.     See  Time,  Biblical  Reckonino  of. 

The  original  text  of  the  Biblical  authors  is 
no  longer  extant;  the  Masoretic  text  does  not  ex- 
actly repnxluce  this,  nor  does  it  agree  with  that 
which  fomie<l  the  base  of  the  early  versions.  If 
reference  is  made  to  the  extreme  care 
4.  The  exercLs(Hl  by  the  Masoretes  in  regard 
Text  to  the  text  they  received,  it  must  also 
l)e  recalled  that  this  care  was  not  ex- 
ercised in  the  earliest  times,  as  is  proved  by  the 
widely  different  texts  sometimes  found  in  parallel 
pai»ages.  Thus  in  the  parallels  II  Kings  xviii.  13- 
XX.  lU  and  Isa.  xxxvi.-xxxix.  the  Isaiah  passage 
affords  fifteen  examples  of  the  scriptxo  plena,  that  in 
Kings  only  three,  as  oppose<l  to  corresjwnding 
acriptio  defectira  in  the  other.  Other  changes  are 
due  to  glosses  and  marginal  notes  which  copyists 
have  received  into  the  text.  The  testimony  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  S<>ptuagint  testify  to  changes 
in  the  Hebrew;  thus  the  Alexandrine  codex  Is  nearer 
to  the  Masoretic  text  than  is  the  Vatican,  ^-et  the 
intent  of  the  translators  to  be  faithful  is  manifest 
in  that  they  reproduced  in  Cireek  letters  Hebrew 
words  which  they  no  longer  understood.  Moreover, 
that  the  Orcek  traiishitors  had  access  to  some  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hebrew  is  shown  by  additions  not 
found  in  the  present  Hebrew  text.  Care  must  be 
exercL<«ed,  however,  not  to  overestinuite  the  value  of 
the iSeptuagint  for  textual  criticism,  since  the  dif- 
ferpnoes  between  extant  representatives  of  this  text 
differ  no  widely.  Of  the  fragments  preserved  in  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen  the  version  of  Aquila  is  a  close 
reproduction  of  the  Palestinian  text,  that  of  Sym- 


machus  is  clear  and  elegant,  that  of  Theodotion 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  recension  of  the 
Septuagint  on  the  basis  of  a  text  approximating 
the  Masoretic.  The  Targum  of  the  prophets  af- 
fords little  textual  help,  partaking  as  it  does  of 
the  paraphrastic  rather  than  of  the  literal  and 
containing  additions  to  the  text.  Where  it  can  be 
ased,  however,  it  is  the  earliest  witness  to  the 
Palestinian  text  on  its  mother  soil.  The  Vulgate  of 
Jerome  has  also  considerable  value  since  it  testifies 
to  the  text  of  the  end  of  the  fourth  Christian  century. 

(W.  VoLCKt.) 
Hirliograprt:  The  leatliiiK  commentarieM  are:  O.  Theniufi, 
lieipxic.  1873;  K.  C.  W.  F.  H&hr.  in  L&mce.  Eng.  tranid., 
New  York,  1874;  (>.  Rawlinaon.  in  Bible  Commentary, 
I^ndon.  1874;  C.  F.  Keil.  Leipnic,  1876,  Eng.  traniil., 
Eilinburfch,  1877;  G.  Hammond  and  G.  Kawliniwn.  in 
Pulpit  Commentary,  2  vols..  London.  1881-80;  A.  KIom- 
termann,  Munich,  18M7;  J.  It.  Lumby.  in  Cambridge 
Bible,  Cambridge.  1888;  F.  W.  Farrar,  in  ExpoHtor't 
Bible,  2  vols.,  London.  1803-94;  K.  Kittel,  Guttingen, 
1000;  W.  E.  Barnes,  in  Cambridge  Bible,  1908.  Special 
topics  are  treated  in:  A.  Clemen.  Die  Wunderberirhte  Qber 
Elia  und  Eliaa,  Grimma,  1877;  J.  Meinhold,  Die  Jeeaiertr- 
lAhlungen  ZTXvi-xxxix.  Guttingen,  1807.  On  text-criticism, 
a  Stade.  in  ZATW.  iii.-vi  (1883-80),  pasnim;  A.  Morgen- 
frtem.  Die  Rcholien  dee  Gregoriua  Ahulfarag  .  .  .  eum  Buck 
der  Kdnige,  Berlin,  1806;  J.  Berlinger.  Die  Peechitta  mm  I. 
Buck  der  Konige,  Berlin.  1807;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  FragmenU  of 
the  Book  of  Kinge  according  to  .  .  .  Atiuila,  Cambridge, 
1807;  C.  F.  Kent.  Student'e  Old  Teetament,  vol.  ii..  New 
York,  1006  (valuable);  W.  D.  Crockett,  A  Harmony  of  the 
Booke  of  Samuel,  Kinge  .  .  .  inthe  Text  of  ttie  Vereion  of 
1884.  London,  1006.  Consult  also  the  principal  works  on 
Old  Testament  Introduction  under  Biblical  Introduc- 
tion, and  for  chronology  the  works  cited  under  Era;  Time, 
Biblical  Rkckonino  or. 

KINGSHIP  IN  ISRAEL:  The  Israelitic  kinjcr. 
dom  was  later  in  origin  than  Israelitic  nationality. 
The  latter  began  as  a  theocracy  at  Sinai  under  an 
eldership  which  appeared  sufficient  for  the  demands 
both  of  peace  and  war.  The  astonishment  that 
Moses  "  founded  no  state  ''  (Vatke) 
Hebrew  and  the  conclusion  therefrom  that  the 
Ideals  of  Pentateuchal  legislation  must  have 
Kingship,  arisen  later  in  a  state  already  in  ex- 
istence proceed  from  a  false  view  of 
the  Hebrew  state.  The  bond  of  Hebrew  nationality 
was  the  covenant  with  Yahweh,  which  based  legal 
relations  upon  prophetic  authority.  A  human 
kingdom  was  superfluous  since  Yahweh  was  king 
and  leader  in  war  (Ex.  xv.  18,  xiv.  14;  Num.  xxi. 
14),  with  that  leadership  incarnated  in  Moses.  But 
the  time  came  when  no  mighty  and  prophetically  in- 
spire<l  man  like  Moses  or  Joshua  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  people,  when  the  spiritual  lx)nd  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  scattere<i  tribes  together,  when 
even  the  Yahweh  worship  was  endanKeretl  by  the 
disintegrating  influences  of  Canaanitic  heathenism. 
In  the  da3rs  of  the  Judges  the  need  \\i\s  felt  of  a 
central  power  to  unify  action,  and  this  tendency 
was  excmplifled  in  the  history  of  (lideon  (q.v.)  and 
Abimelcch  (Judges  viii.-ix.).  though  the  results  of 
this  premature  attempt  postponed  for  a  long  time 
definite  establishment  of  the  kingdom.  When  Sam- 
uel became  too  old  for  the  |)erformance  of  his  duties 
and  his  sons  provcii  unworthy,  while  the  Philistines 
were  aggressive,  the  demand  became  clamorous 
and  Samuel  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  people 
to  anoint  a  king.  Wellhausen  mistakenly  regards 
I  Sam.  iz.  l-x.  16,  zi.  as  the  early  account  of  the 
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founding  of  the  kingdom  and  chap.  viii.  as  the  post- 
exilic  view.  But  chap.  viii.  is  entirely  consonant 
with  the  person  and  character  of  Samuel  (see  Sam- 
uel; Saul).  It  was  not  by  chance  that  a  man  from 
the  smallest  tribe  was  chosen  king;  the  will  of  Yah- 
weh  determined  the  selection  and  chap.  viii.  supplies 
the  account,  basing  the  selection  on  Saul's  worth. 
A  similar  reason  underlay  the  choice  of  David.  In 
both  cases  consecration  to  the  kingly  office  was  by 
anointing  (I  Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  13),  as  was  customary 
among  the  neighboring  peoples.  This  anointing 
was  connected  with  religious  usage  and  implied 
divine  sanction.  In  David's  case  it  was  repeated 
when  he  was  made  king  over  Judah  and  again  when 
he  became  king  of  Israel  (II  Sam.  ii.  4,  v.  3).  Pro- 
phetic anointing  is  often  mentioned,  as  in  the  cases 
of  Absalom,  Solomon,  Jchoahaz,  and  Jehu  (II  Sam. 
xix.  10;  I  Kings  i.  39;  II  Kings  xi.  12,  xxiu.  30). 
The  rabbis  regarded  anointing  as  necessary  only  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  and  thus  ex- 
plain omissions  of  anointing  in  other  cases.  A 
symbol  of  kingly  power  was  the  scepter,  in  place  of 
which  Saul  appears  to  have  used  the  spear.  From 
early  times  the  crown  also  is  in  evidence  (I  Sam. 
i.  10),  and  the  throne  appears  with  Solomon  (I 
Kings  X.  18). 

The  position  of  the  king  was  from  the  first  not 
that  of  an  Oriental  despot  with  unlimited  power. 
The  law  of  the  kingdom  (I  Sam.  x.  25;  cf .  Deut.  xvii. 
14-20)  was  naturaUy  not  a  mere  embodiment  of 
popular  law  and  custom,  but  arose  out  of  the  relig- 
ious situation  of  the  Hebrews.  The  king  was  to  be 
an  Israelite,  was  not  to  multiply  wives  or  wealth  or 
horses  (as  evidences  of  his  glory). 
Kingly      Further  he  was  to  regard  the  torah. 

Duties  and  written  and  prophetic,  as  his  guide. 

Privileget.  In  war  he  was  the  leader,  and  in  peace 
the  chief  authority  in  justice.  As 
judge  he  was  to  be  humble  in  mind,  giving  access 
to  those  who  sought  relief;  his  responsibility  to 
Yahweh  was  urged  by  the  prophets.  As  Yahweh 
had  made  free  choice  of  the  king,  so  he  might  re- 
ject and  displace  him  (I  Sam.  xiii.  13-14;  I  Kings 
xi.  29  sqq.).  The  succession  was  hereditary,  but  the 
power  of  appointment  of  a  successor  was  in  the  reign- 
ing king,  with  the  mothers  of  the  various  princes 
exercising  influence  behind  the  throne.  Often  the 
succession  was  otherwise  determined — by  the 
nobility,  the  priesthood,  and  indeed  the  people.  The 
queen  mother  had  a  high  and  influential  position 
from  which,  however,  she  might  be  deposed  (I 
Kings  XV.  13).  In  the  northern  kingdom  also  pro- 
phetic sanction  was  given  to  the  kingship,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  Jehu  (qq.v.).  But  in  gen- 
eral other  forces,  including  that  of  usurpation,  were 
at  work  in  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  4).  In  the  cult  the  king 
took  a  conunanding  position,  offering  sacrifices, 
praying,  and  blessing  the  people.  But  in  sacrificing, 
it  might  be  that  the  priest  was  the  actual  officiant; 
indeed  in  later  times  it  may  be  said  that  the  king 
yielded  to  the  priest  his  priestly  functions.  A  limita- 
tion of  the  kingly  privileges  doubtless  came  into 
play  and  is  in  view  in  the  legislation  of  Ezekiel.  It 
was  his  duty  (according  to  Ezekiel)  to  care  for  the 
ordinary  and  festival  offerings,  and  in  preexilic 
times  he  might  appoint  and  dismiss  priests  (I  Kings 


ii.  35),  though  he  was  in  these  matters  not  left  to 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  king  was  surrounded  with  councilors  and 
ministers  who  came  to  bear  the  name  of  princes  as 
inmates  of  the  royal  palace;  in  addition  to  these 
he  had  personal  servants  about  him,  who  often  mis- 
used their  power.  The  number  of  the  officers  was 
not  set  by  law,  but  varied  with  the 
The  Royal  needs  of  the  times;  thus  under  David 
Court  and  there  were  the  general  of  the  army,  the 
Revenues,  captain  of  the  guard,  the  recorder, 
the  chancellor,  and  the  overseer  of 
labor;  under  Solomon  appeared  an  upper  officer 
over  the  twelve  prefects  of  the  districts,  and  an  officer 
in  charge  of  the  household  (I  Kings  iv.  5-6);  with 
these  went  a  large  number  of  lesser  officials  of  various 
grades  and  service,  while  later  there  came  m  eu- 
nuchs (perhaps  the  name  of  an  office,  I  Kings  xzil 
9,  margin).  The  royal  revenues  were  not  at  all 
times  on  the  same  basis,  and  I  Sam.  viii.  11  sqq.  in- 
dicates possibilities  of  arbitrariness  in  the  Idng's 
demands.  Yet  only  profligate  kings  would  over- 
ride the  rights  of  their  subjects,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Naboth,  and  in  cases  of  aggression  would  usually 
have  at  least  the  semblance  of  right  of  acticm.  Cus- 
tom developed  the  perquisites  of  the  king.  Thus 
Amos  vii.  1  indicates  that  to  the  king  belonged  the 
first  cutting  of  the  grass.  The  custom  of  making 
presents  to  the  king  is  very  early,  and  regular- 
ity developed  it  into  tribute.  Conquered  peoples 
brought  tribute  (II  Sam.  viii.  2),  as  did  those  who 
placed  themselves  under  the  royal  protection  or  did 
homage  (II  Sam.  viii.  10;  I  Kings  x.  25).  Solomon 
put  the  Canaanites  and  even  Israelites  to  forced 
labor.  Of  booty  taken  in  war  a  considerable  part 
was  appropriated  by  the  king,  and  the  kings  had  usu- 
ally their  private  estates.  For  the  idealistic  and 
prophetic  development  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
see  Mkbsiah,  Mebsianibm.  C.  von  Orblu. 

Bibuooraphy:  8.  Oett^,  Da*  K&nigndetddeMAUenTealamteiil, 
Greifswald.  1809;  R.  Smend,  AltUMtamenUiche  Rdiffunu- 
geachichle,  TUbinKen.  1809;  the  literature  on  the  History  ri 
Israel  under  Ahab:  later  works  cited  under  Abcheologt. 
Bibucal;  and  for  the  idealisUo  view  of  the  moDarchy  the 
works  under  Mbbsiah. 

KUVGSLEY,  CHARLES:  English  clergyman  and 
author;  b.  at  Holne  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Ebceter),  Devon- 
shire, June  12,  1819;  d.  at  Eversley  (26  m.  n.e.  of 
of  Winchester),  Hampshire,  Jan.  23,  1875.  He  was 
a  precocious  child,  fond  of  athletics  and  romantic 
in  disposition;  the  scenery  with  which  he  was  siu^ 
rounded  made  a  profoimd  mipression  on  his  charac- 
ter. He  received  his  education  at  Clifton,  Helston, 
King's  College,  London,  and  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  studied  fitfully  and  aliovvd 
himself  to  be  distracted  by  manifold  interests 
He  had  at  this  time  little  taste  for  theology,  but 
finally  decided  to  take  orders,  and  was  ordained  in 
July,  1842,  to  the  curacy  of  Eversley.  There  his 
duties  were  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  for 
the  parish  was  in  a  state  of  utter  decay.  In  1845  he 
received  the  honorary  appointment  of  canon  of  Mid- 
dleham.  His  literary  activities  had  already  begun, 
and  at  London  in  1848  appeared  his  drama  The 
Saint's  Tragedy,  a  play  based  on  St.  Elisabeth  of 
Hungary,  in  which  he  voiced  his  disapproval  of 
medieval  asceticism,  which,  in  his  opinion,  detracted 
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from  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  He  became  inter- 
ested, on  the  other  hand,  in  **  Christian  socialism/' 
and  contributed  numerous  papers  to  aid  the  cause. 
To  this  same  influence  were  due  his  first  two  novels, 
AUon  Locke  (1850)  and  YeaH  (1851),  the  latter 
originally  contributed  to  Fraser*9  Magazine,  In 
1851  he  caused  considerable  excitement  by  his 
defense  of  "  Christian  socialism ''  in  a  sermon  in  a 
London  church,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the 
diocese,  although  the  prohibition  was  soon  with- 
drawn, especially  as  the  working  classes  warmly 
championed  him.  He  was  by  no  means  a  revolution- 
ist, however,  but  in  later  life  inclined  to  the  Tory 
side,  the  expUnation  of  his  interest  in  **  Christian 
socialism  "  being  his  desire  to  mold  popular  trends 
by  practical  Christianity.  His  position  naturaUy 
exposed  him  to  frequent  attack,  and  in  1851,  after 
refuting  the  criticisms  aimed  at  the  alleged  inuno- 
rality  of  his  Yeati,  he  sought  to  gain  much-needed 
rest  by  his  first  trip  abroad,  in  which  he  visited  the 
Rhine,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  his  Two  Yearn 
Ago  (1857).  Meanwhile  his  pen  had  not  been  idle, 
and  in  1853  appeared  his  Hypatia,  a  novel  in  which 
he  attempted  a  covert  attack  on  the  asceticism  of 
the  High-church  party.  The  novel  had  an  inunense 
vogue,  although  it  did  not  escape  criticism  and  is  not 
without  serious  faults  of  construction. 

His  wife's  health  now  obliged  Kingsley  to  spend 
the  winter  and  spring  at  Torquay  and  Bideford,  his 
studies  of  natural  history  at  the  former  place  giving 
him  the  foundation  for  his  Olaucua  (1855)  and  the 
latter  for  his  great  historical  novel  Westward  Hot 
(1855).  At  Bideford,  moreover,  he  formed  a  draw- 
ing class  for  young  men  in  the  same  spirit  of  prac- 
ticality with  which  he  had  lectured  for  a  year  on 
EInglish  literature  at  Queen's  College  in  1848.  The 
unpopularity  and  prejudice  against  which  Kingsley 
had  thus  far  struggled  were  now  ending.  In  1859  he 
was  appointed  one  of  thef  queen's  chaplains  and  in 
the  following  year  received  the  professorship  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge.  Yet  his  tenure  of 
office,  which  ended  in  his  retirement  in  1869,  can 
scarcely  be  termed  successful,  for  his  mind  was  too 
versatile  and  too  superficial  for  him  to  be  a  reliable 
historian.  In  1864,  moreover,  he  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  with  John  Henry  Newman.  In  a 
review  of  a  work  by  James  Anthony  Froude  he 
accused  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  general  and 
Newman  in  particular  of  having  but  faint  regard 
for  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Newman  retorted,  and 
upon  Kingsley's  replying  with  a  pamphlet  What, 
then,  does  Dr,  Newman  mean  f  his  antagonist  com- 
pletely routed  him  with  his  famous  Apologia  pro 
rita  8ua  (1864).  About  this  time  he  wrote  his 
Water  Babies  (1863)  and  a  few  years  later  his  histor- 
ical novel  Hereward  the  Wake  (1866),  but  his  health 
was  beginning  to  fail,  and  in  1864  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  trip  to  France,  while  in  the  following  year 
he  was  likewise  forced  to  take  a  vacation  of  three 
months  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  After  resigning  his 
professorship  at  Cambridge  he  was  for  a  time  promi- 
nent in  the  Educational  League  and  also  acted  as 
president  of  the  section  for  education  at  the  So- 
cial Science  Congress  at  Bristol  in  Oct.,  1869.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  a  visit  to  the  West  Indies, 
embodying  the  result  of  his  observations  in  his  At 


Last  (1870).  He  now  took  up  his  residence  at  Ches- 
ter, where  he  had  been  appointed  canon,  and  founded 
a  class  in  botany,  his  interests  in  science  becoming 
more  and  more  pronounced,  so  that  he  finally 
regarded  Darwinism  as  in  harmony  with  theology. 
He  remained  at  Chester  only  three  years,  however, 
for  in  1873  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Westminister. 
His  enfeebled  health  again  forced  him  to  seek  a 
change  of  scene,  and  in  1874  he  made  a  tour  of 
America,  but  returned  to  England  with  little  benefit 
from  his  trip,  dying  on  a  visit  to  his  old  parish. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  an  earnest  and  consistent 
advocate  of  what  was  somewhat  derisively  called 
''  muscular  Christianity,"  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
practical  work  among  the  poor,  like  his  interest  in 
science,  especially  in  its  popular  aspects,  was  un- 
feigned. He  can  scarcely  be  regarded,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  theologian,  idthough  he  was  throughout 
his  life  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Broad-church  party, 
his  opposition  to  the  Tractarian  movement  being  so 
pronounced  as  to  lead  Pusey  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
High-church  wing  to  make  a  successful  protest 
against  conferring  an  Oxford  degree  on  him.  The 
inscription  on  his  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Evers- 
ley  strikingly  attests  the  affection  of  his  parish- 
ioners: Airuivimus,a7namus,amabimus,  "We  loved, 
love,  and  shall  love  (him)."  His  chief  theological 
works  were  his  Tweniy-five  Village  Sermons  (Lon- 
don, 1849);  Sermons  on  National  Subjects  (2  vols., 
1852-54);  Sermons  for  the  Times  (IS55);  The  Good 
News  of  Ood  (1859);  Town  and  Country  Sermons 
(1861);  Sermons  on  the  Pentateuch  (1863);  David 
(four  University  sermons,  1867);  The  Water  qf 
Life  and  Other  Sermons  (1867);  Discipline  and  other 
Sermons  (1868);  Westminster  Sermons  (1874);  and 
the  posthumous  All  Saints*  Day  and  Other  Sermons 
(1878). 

Bibuoobafht:  The  ehi«f  source  is  Chariet  Kinodey,  HU 
LaUtn  and  MmtartM  of  hi*  Life,  ediUd  by  hit  Wife,  Lon- 
don, 1877.  Gonsult  further:  J.  H.  Rigg,  Modem  An- 
gUean  Theology ,  with  a  Momoir  of  Canon  Kimfley,  ib. 
1880;  A  Momoir  is  prefixed  by  T.  Hughes  to  AUon  Locko, 
ib.  1881;  M.  Kaufmenn,  Charlet  KingtUy,  Chri$tian  So^ 
daliat  and  Social  Reformer,  ib.  1892;  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
CharUe  Kingeley,  Novelist,  ib.  1892;  E.  Qroth.  Charlee 
Kinoeley  ale  Diehter  und  Soeialreformer,  Leipeic,  1893; 
C.  W.  Stubbs,  Charlee  Kingeley  and  Vu  Chrietian  Social 
Movement,  London.  1899;  DNB,  xxzi.  17&-181. 

KINSHIP,  PRDHnVE.  See  Comparative  Rb- 
UQION,  VI.,  1,  b,  {  1. 

KINSMAN,  FREDERICK  JOSEPH:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Delaware;  b.  at  Warren,  O., 
Sept.  27,  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Keble  0>1- 
lege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1894);  master  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  O>ncord,  N.  H.  (1895-97);  rector  of  St. 
Martin's,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (1897-1900);  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  Middletown,  Conn.  (1900-03);  and  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City 
(1903-08).  In  1908  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Delaware. 

KINSOLVING,  GEORGE  HERBERT:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  Texas;  b.  at  Liberty,  Va., 
Apr.  28,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  received  his  theological  training  at 
the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1873.    He  was  ordered  deacon  in 
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1874  and  priesled  in  the  following  year.  After  bein); 
weUtant  at  Chriat  Church,  Baltimore,  in  1874-75, 
be  was  rector  of  St.  Mark's,  Bahimore  (1HT5-7D), 
St.  John's,  ancinnati,  O.  (1878-91),  and  the  Church 
of  the  Epiphany.  PhiWolphia  <1891-92).  In 
1892  he  was  eanwcrated  binhiip  coadjutor  of  Texas, 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  Ihe  death  of  Bishop 
Alexander  Greftf;,  became  hin  Bucceasor. 

KINSOLVIflG,  LDCIEIf  LEE:  Protectant  Epis- 
copal biiibop  of  Southern  liruzii;  b.  at  Middleburt;, 
Va.,  May  14,  1862.  He  Hludied  at  the  t'niver»ily 
of  Virginia  and  was  fcraduuliil  from  the  theoloKieul 
•eminary  at  Alexandria.  \u..  in  1S89.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  and  ordiLiiinl  priest  in  the  Knnic 
year,  and  from  18H9  to  189H  wan  a  niisnionary  of  Ihe 
Protestant  Epiucopal  Church  in  the  ntale  of  Itio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  nhilc  in  1899  he  was  con- 
secrated misHionary  biuhop  of  ^!outbem  Brazil. 

KIP,  WILLIAM  INGRAHAM:  I>roteftunt  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  California;  b.  in  New  Vork  City 
Oct.  3,  1811;  <l.  in  San  Francisco  Apr.  7.  1S93. 
He  was  educated  at  ItutRera  and  Vale  (B.A.,  1831), 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  Seminnry  of 
Virginia  (1832-3:4),  and  the  General  Theolc«icaI 
Seminary,  from  which  he  wan  gra<luatcd  in  1S;I5. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  l)i3i>  and  priestcd  in  Ihe 
same  year.  He  was  succcaai^'ely  rector  of  St.  Peler'n, 
Morrifltown,  N.  J.  {lH3.'>-3(>),  curate  of  Grace 
Church.  New  York  City  (18.30-37),  and  rector  of  St. 
Paul's,  Albany,  N.  Y.  {1K37-53).  In  18i".3  he  was 
consecrated  first  missionary  bishop  of  California, 
and  four  years  later,  when  (,'alifoniia  n'oH  made  a 
full  bishopric,  became  ilioceiian.  He  wrote:  7'he 
liittary,  Object,  and  Proper  Obarration  of  the  lloii/ 
Season  of  Lent  (New  York,  1843);  The  Doiib'u 
Witntta  of  the  Church  (1884):  Chriitma*  Holiilayi 
at  Rome  (1845);  Early  Jmuit  UUtiont  in  Korlh 
Amgriea  (18^6);  The  Early  CunjJiela  of  Christianity 
(1850);  The  Cataaimla  of  Rome  m^ii);  The  Un- 
nolired  Things  of  Scriiitiirr  (ISIW);  Sne  York  in 
the  allien  Tinie  (1872);  llifloriral  ScrncH  in  the  old 
JeauU  Mistiona  (1875);  The  Chiirrh  of  the  Apattln 
(1877);  and  The  Early  Dayn  uj  my  Epinroi^nie 
(18112);  besides  many  addresscH  ond  episcopal 
charges. 

KIPPIS,  ANDREW:  English  non-confonnii:t:  b. 
at  Nottingham  Mar.  28,  1725;  d.  in  London  Ocl. 
8,  1795.  lie  was  prcjiarrd  for  the  Presbyteriun 
ministry  at  Philip  Uo<ldrid|;e's  academy  at  North- 
ampton, where  he  spent  the  yenra  1741—10.  He 
was  pastor  of  dissenting  congregations  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  174C-50;  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  1750-.S3; 
and  at  Westminster,  London,  175;t-95.  From  17G7 
till  1784  he  van  cb.-«ical  and  pliilologic;d  tutor  in  the 
Coward  Academy  at  Hoxlon,  nnd  was  aftemard 
a  tutor  in  the  dLsscating  academy  at  Hackney. 
He  early  aban<loned  Calvinism  tnr  Socinianism, 
was  associated  with  many  clinrilic.i,  und  was  a  vqIu- 
minous  writer.  His  reputation  rests  upon  his  un- 
finished edition  of  the  Binqraphia  Brilanniea  (5  vols. 
and  part  of  vol.  vi.,  London,  I778-9S).  Other  works 
are:  A  Vindication  of  Ihe  Protestant  DiKtnting 
MiniOers  (1772);  Sermons  on  Practical  Stibjects 
<1791);  and  lives  of  Nathaniel  Lardncr  and  Philip 
Doddridge  for  editions  of  their  works, 


Kini.ior.KAFHT;  Wklter  WUu,  HiM.  and  Atiti^iHm  <i 
IHMKnlinv  Churfha.  Iv.  103-117.  402,  Loadan.  IBH: 
D\B,  iii,  ie5-l»7  Iwliero  refennen  to  othtr  Uinum 
nuy  be  round);   Juliiui.  Hi/wwiolon.  P.  B3G. 

KIR,  ker:  A  place-name  mentioned  II  Kinga 
xvi.  9;  Isa.  xxii.  6;  and  Amos  i.  5,  ix.  7  sa  within  the 
A^yrian  region  and  as  the  dwelling-place  of  an 
Aramaic  people.  Even  the  early  translators  did 
not  know  ils  location;  the  later  tranalatorv  followed 
J.  I).  Michaclis  in  placing  it  on  the  river  still  knom 
a«  Kur  and  flowing  into  the  Caspian.  But  the  As- 
syrian kingdom  never  included  this  i^on,  Schroder 
sought  it  in  South  Babylonia.  The  correct  position 
is  gii-en  by  Winckier  as  the  plain  of  Jatbur,  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on 
Elam,  the  land  of  the  Karians  mentioned  by  Arriin 
(III.,  viii.  5)  near  Sittakene.  Winckier  regards  the 
Kir  as  a  mistake  for  A'or.  That  Aramaic  peopks 
were  inlukbitaiits  of  the  region  appears  both  fnm 
the  Bible  (II  Kings  xvi.  9).  and  from  the  inscrip- 
tions, since  Tiglath-Pileser  transported  Dnmascans 
thilhcr.  Itseeinsprobable  that  this  was  the  origiml 
home  of  the  Araroeans,  whither  they  were  deport«d 
after  the  manner  of  Isa.  xxx^'ii.  29.  In  Amos  L  9 
and  ix.  7  the  word  seems  to  be  a  later  intrusion. 
(A.  Jereuias.) 

AWeUammlidie  t'slnw*- 
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I78-I7B,  ib.  lOH. 
KIRCHER,  kir'ner,  ATHAHASIUS:  German  Jes- 
uit; b.  at  Geisa  (30  m.  n.e.  of  Fulda)  May  2, 
1(HI2;  d.  in  Rome  Nov.  28.  1680.  He  joined  Ihe 
.Society  of  Jesus  at  Mains  in  1618,  and  afterrsnl 
liecatne  teacher  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  st 
Wurzhurg.  Un  the  invasion  of  the  Swedes  in  1631 
he  fied  to  Avignon,  whence  he  repaired  to  Rome  in 
11)35.  For  eight  years  he  taught  mathematics  at 
tlie  Collegium  Koinanum  and  founded  in  the  college 
a  museum  tliat  Ims  preser^'ed  hia  name.  He  wu  a 
scholar  of  varied  allainments  and  wrote  numrroua 
books  on  mathematics,  phy.<(ic3,  natural  history, 
phi  loan]  >hy,  philology,  history,  and  nrcheolofj. 
While  his  writings  are  now  unliquated,  Kircher  is 
iniporlatit  for  his  work  as  a  pioneer,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  ICgyptian  hieroglyphics.  To  be  mcn- 
tioned  arc:  Protlromua  Coplui  si'iv  .-Egyptianii 
(Home,  163C);  tKilipjit  jEgypliacus  (3  voU.,  165^- 
li)5.'i);  Chivn  .  .  .  iUuMrala  (Amsterdam,  166T); 
and  Latium  (lliTl). 

RinMCHiMAi'ilT:  Kin  ■utobiosraphy  is  in  A.  LugccnnoDtfl, 
FaMcimlat  tpiiHi'hrun,  A.  Kircheri,  pp.  «5  Kqq..  Aww 
hun.  lAM:  A.  iin<l  A.  <lp  Uaekcr.  BibliolJt/,pii  ia  <m- 
™in.  dc  In  vri'if  dc  J.-iM.  Li#f[e.  1853-01;  KL,  viL  716- 
"17, 

KIRCHHOFER,  kirH'hof-cr,  HELCHIOR:  Snss 
church  hixloriaii:  b.  at  SchafThauscn  Jan.  3,  1775; 
d.  at  Stein  (11  m.  c.s.e.  of  SchaiThaUBen)  Feb.  13, 
IK"i3.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Marburg  1794-9G,  took  orders  in  1797,  and  held 
various  country  pn.storatcs  till  1808,  when  he  be- 
came pastor  at  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen, 
and  renuiined  there  till  his  death.  In  his  works 
Kirchhofer  cumbinetl  a  culm  and  objective  manner 
of  ]>n'Ncntatioa  with  thoroughness  and  soundness  of 
inveHligntion.  He  wrote  monographs  on  Sebastian 
HofmeiMiT  (Zurich,  1808).  Oswald  .Myconius  (1813). 
^^'e^lcr  Cjteiner   (1818),   Bertbold   H&IIer   (IS28), 
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and  GuilJaume  Farel  (2  vols.,  1831-33;  Eng.  transl. 
London,  1837),  and  continued  Hottinger's  Hel- 
veti9che  Kirchengeschichte  (ed.  L.  Wirz,  5  parts, 
1808^19).  He  also  published  the  Schaffhauseriache 
JakrbOcher  (Schaffbausen,  1819-29),  and  Neur- 
jakrMiUer  far  die  nchaffhauaensche  Jugend  (1822- 
1843),  which  contain  a  history  of  Schaffhausen  until 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  into  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eracy in  1501,  besides  some  smaller  pamphlets, 
tracts,  and  criticisms.  (C.  A.  Baechtold.) 

Bibuooraprt:    Biographical  material  is  contained  in  the 
funeral  addreas  of  J.  Bdschenstein,  Schaffhauwn,  1853. 

KIRCHMEYER,  k!rH'mai''cr,  THOMAS  (NAO- 
GEORGUS):  Protestant  theologian  and  religious 
dramatist;  b.  at  Hubelschmeiss  near  Straubing  (25 
m.  s.e.  of  Regensburg)  c.  1508;  d.  probably  at 
Wiesloch  (8  m.  s.  of  Heidelberg)  Dec.  24,  1563. 
He  was  educated  at  Tubingen,  though  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  imiversity  lists,  and  received  an 
excellent  training  in  the  humanities  and  took  the 
master's  degree.  He  embraced  with  passionate 
zeal  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  but  at  the  same 
time  was  bold  in  maintaining  his  individual  beliefs 
against  the  authority  of  the  great  Protestant  the- 
ologians. He  first  appears  as  pastor  of  Suiza,  in 
present  Saxe- Weimar,  1535.  In  1537  he  is  described 
by  Nicholas  Medler  of  Naumbuiig  as  a  thoughtful 
man,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dissent  from 
the  authorities  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  therefore 
"  prone  to  all  heresies  and  seditions."  In  1541  he 
became  pastor  at  Kahla.  Before  this,  however,  he 
had  written  his  trilogy  of  dramas  against  the  Roman 
church  upon  which  his  fame  is  founded:  Pam- 
machiua  (Wittenberg,  1538),  Mercator  (1540), 
and  Incendia  (1541).  At  Kahla  the  Wittenberg 
theologians  refused  to  allow  his  conmientary  on  the 
first  epistle  of  John  to  be  printed  because  in  it  he 
taught  that  the  elect,  even  when  they  sin  against 
their  own  conscience,  remain  in  a  state  of  grace  and 
in  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Melanchthon 
sought  to  gain  him  over  from  this  opinion;  and 
in  1544  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Biigenhagen 
justified  their  condemnation  of  his  work  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  elector  with  whom  Kirchmeyer 
stood  in  great  favor.  He  accompanied  the  court  to 
the  diet  of  Speyer  in  1544  and  in  the  same  year 
published  the  prohibited  book  with  a  dedication  to 
Johann  Ernst  of  Saxony.  The  followers  of  Luther 
thenceforward  regarded  Kirchmeyer  as  an  op- 
ponent and  after  the  death  of  the  great  Reformer 
new  controversies  arose  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  In 
addition  to  the  charge  already  brought  against  him 
he  was  accused  of  preaching  the  Zwinglian  con- 
ception of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Impeached  by 
Kasper  Aquila  of  Saalfeld  he  was  tried  before  the 
consistory  of  Weimar  under  the  presidency  of  Duke 
Johann  Wilhelm,  and  acquitted  of  the  chai^,  but 
being  ordered  to  explain  himself  on  some  points  to 
his  congregation  he  left  Kahla  and  spent  many 
years  in  wandering  through  Switzerland  and  South 
Germany. 

Kirchmeyer's  dramas  contain  little  action  and 
deal  with  personifications  instead  of  real  persons, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  old  Moralities,  but  they  are 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  bitter  criticism  of  Roman 


Catholic  teachings  and  practises  which  naturally 
made  them  popular  in  Protestant  circles.  Besides 
the  three  plays  already  mentioned  he  wrote  also 
three  Biblical  dramas,  Hamanus  (1543),  Hieiemias 
(1551)  and  Judaa  l9cariotea  (1553),  all  translated  into 
German.  Of  polemical  works,  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  Regnum  papisHcum  (Basil  7  1553),  an  unre- 
strained denunciation  in  verse  of  the  Roman  church 
[Eng.  trans..  The  Popish  Kingdome,  London,  1570, 
rep.  1880].  Minor  works  are  the  Agriculture  sacrcB 
libri  F.  (1550),  and  the  Satyrarum  libri  quinque 
(1555).  He  was  also  the  author  of  many  transla- 
tions from  Greek  into  Latin,  including  Sophocles, 
Isocrates,  Epictetus,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Plutarch, 
and  Synesius.  In  1551  he  published  a  summary  of 
canon  law  which  attained  great  popularity,  owing 
to  its  impartial  treatment  of  many  controverted 
subjects;  yet  strangely  enough  it  is  this  work  that 
led  the  way  to  the  Regnum  papisticum.  His  in- 
dependent spirit  finds  repeated  expression  in  his 
Latin  verse  wherein  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sing 
the  praises  of  men  of  the  old  faith,  among  them 
Erasmus,  to  whom  he  concedes  much  merit  as  a 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation.        (G.  Kawerau.) 

Bxblioorapht:  L.  Theobald,  in  NKZ^  1006.  pp.  764  sqq.; 
idem*  D<u  Leben  und  Wirken  dea  .  .  .  Tfiomas  Naogeorgug 
....  Lmpsic.  1008;  G.  T.  Strobel.  MiaoeUaneen  liUerar- 
iMdten  InhalU,  iii.  107-154.  NuremberK.  1780;  J.  J.  I.  von 
DdlUnger,  Die  Reformation,  iL  134  sqq.,  Regenaburg,  1848; 
H.  Holstein,  Die  Reformation  im  SpieoelbUde  der  Jromo- 
tiMdten  LittenUur  dea  Id.  Jahrhunderta,  pp.  108  sqq.,  Halle, 
1886;  J.  JanaaeD,  Hxat.  of  the  German  People,  zii.  75-02, 
London.  1007;  ADB,  xxiil  245  sqq. 

KIRK,  EDWARD  If  ORRIS:  American  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  14, 1802;  d.  in 
Boston  Mar.  27,  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1820  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1825,  and  trav- 
eled in  the  southern  States  as  agent  of  the  American 
Board  1826-28.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Albany  1828-37,  secretary  of  the  Foreign 
Evangelical  Society  1839^2,  and  pastor  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church  in  Boston 
1842-71.  During  the  years  1837^9  he  traveled  in 
Europe  and  preached  for  several  months  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  successful  evangelist,  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  the  evangelization  of  the  Roman  (Catholic 
countries  of  Europe.  His  writings  include:  Memo- 
rial  of  Rev.  John  Chester  (Albany,  1829);  Sermons 
(New  York,  1840);  Lectures  on  Christ's  Parables 
(1856);  a  second  volume  of  Sermons  (Boston,  1860); 
and  Lectures  on  RevivcUs  (ed.  D.  O.  Mears,  1874). 

Bzbuoorapht:  D.  O.  Mean,  Life  of  Edward  Norria  Kirk, 
Boston,  1877. 

KIRK,  HARRIS  ELLIOTT:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Pulaski,  GUes  Co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  12,  1872.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  academic  and  theological  depart* 
ments  of  the  Southwestern  University,  Clarksville, 
Tenn.;  was  pastor  of  Cottage  Presbyterian  Church, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  1897-99,  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Florence,  Ala.,  1899-1901,  and  of  Franklin 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  1901-09. 
In  1909  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  polemics  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  a  "  pro- 
gressive conservative,  believing  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  essential  views  of  the  conservative  theology  to 
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modem  conditions  in  a  sympathetic  and  construc- 
tive way."  He  has  written  a  number  of  essays,  and 
The  Lost  Book  (Richmond,  1905). 

DRKLAHD,  JOHRTHORIITON:  American  Con- 
gregationalist,  son  of  Samuel  Kirkland  (q.v.);  b. 
at  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1770;  d.  in  Boston 
Apr.  26,  1840.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Academy 
(Andover),  and  at  Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1789), 
where,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  was  tutor 
in  logic  and  metaphysics  1792-94.  He  was  pastor  of 
the  New  South  Church,  Boston,  1794-1810,  and 
president  of  Harvard  College  1810-28.  Under  his 
vigorous  administration  three  new  buildings  were 
erected  and  the  course  of  study  was  greatly  ex- 
tended. He  published  several  sermons,  and  a  Life 
qf  Fisher  Ame9,  printed  in  Ames'  Work%  (Boston, 
1809). 

Bibuoorafht:  A.  E.  Dunninc.  ConQr^oaiiondliaU  in  Amer- 
tea,  pp.  203.  296,  New  York.  1894:  NaUanal  Cvdopmiia 
qfAmenmn  Bidtgraphy,  vl  417.  ib.  189<}. 

KIRSXAITD,  SAMUEL:  American  missionary 
to  the  Iroquois  Indians;  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec. 
1,  1741;  d.  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1808.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (Prince- 
ton) in  17d5,  and  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
Senecas  in  1766  was  ordained  into  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  and  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Six 
Nations.  During  the  Revolution  he  served  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  army.  For  persuading  the  Oneidas 
and  Tuscaroras  to  remain  neutral  he  was  rewarded 
by  Congress  with  a  large  grant  of  land  in  1785. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  missionary 
work.  In  1791  he  conducted  a  delegation  of  some 
forty  warriors  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  Congress 
and  discuss  methods  of  introducing  civilization 
among  the  tribes;  and  in  1793  he  founded  the  Ham- 
ilton Oneida  Academy  (now  Hamilton  College) 
for  the  education  of  American  and  Indian  youth. 

Biblxoorapht:  S.  K.  Lothrop,  in  J.  Spark,  Library  of 
American  BiograpKy,  10  vols..  New  York.  1848-51;  W. 
H.  Sprague.  AnnaU  of  the  American  Pulpit,  L  623-030.  ib. 
1809. 

KIRKPATRICK,  ALEXANDER  FRANCIS:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Lewes  (50  m.  s.  of  London), 
Sussex,  June  25,  1849.  He  ntudicd  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1871),  where  he  was 
elected  fellow  in  1871.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1874  and  ordained  priest  in  1875.  He  was  assist- 
ant tutor  in  Trinity  College  1871-82  and  junior  proc- 
tor 1881-82,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1903 
was  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Ely. 
Since  1903  he  has  been  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  and  honorary  canon  of  Ely.  He  was  uni- 
versity preacher  in  1875,  1878.  1882,  1889.  1897, 
and  1903,  Cambridge  Whitehall  preacher  in  1878- 
1880,  Lady  Margaret  preacher  in  1882  and  1893, 
and  Warburtonian  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1886- 
1890.  He  was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  1878-90,  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
1891-95,  and  again  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
1895-1903,  and  since  1903  has  been  examining 
chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  has 
also  been  master  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge, 
since  1898,  and  besides  being  the  general  editor  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  for  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  SchooU  and  CoUeges^  for  which  series  he 


has  prepared  the  volumes  on  I  and  II  Samuel  (2 
vols.,  London,  1880^1)  and  the  Psaims  (3  vols., 
1890-1901),  has  written  The  Divine  Library  </  the 
Old  Tedatneni  (1891)  and  The  Doctrine  </  the 
PropheU  (Warburtonian  lectures;  1892). 

KIRKUS,  WILLIAM:  Protestant  Episcopalian; 
b.  at  Hull,  England,  May  9,  1830;  d.  in  BrooUyn, 
July  10,  1907.  He  was  educated  at  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  Manchester,  and  at  the 
University  of  London  (B.A.,  1849).  He  then 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  was 
assistant  minister  of  Craven  Chapel,  London, 
1850-52,  minister  of  St.  Thomas  Square  Chapel, 
Hackney,  London,  1852-68,  and  of  Longaight 
Chapel,  Manchester,  1868-70.  From  1870  until 
1872  he  was  headmaster  of  Broughton  High 
School,  Manchester.  In  1872  he  was  adnoitted  to 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
became  curate  at  Cheatham  HiU,  Manchester. 
In  the  same  year  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and, 
being  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  was  curate  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York  City,  from  1873  to  1875. 
He  was  then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1875-76,  and  rector  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  in  the  same  city  1876-92.  In  1892  be  re- 
tired from  active  parochial  work  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  Besides  editing  The  American  IaIt 
erary  Churchman  (Baltimore)  from  1881  to  1885  and 
writing  two  novels  under  the  pseudonym  of  Florence 
Williamson,  he  published  Christianity,  TheoretiaU 
and  Practical  (London,  1854);  MieodJancous  Eseays 
(2  vols.,  1833-69);  Orthodoxy,  Scnpiure,  and 
Reason  (1865);  and  Religion,  a  Revdation  and 
Rule  of  Life  (New  York,  1886). 

KIRN,  OTTO:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Hes- 
lach  (a  suburb  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  23,  1857.  He 
studied  at  the  theological  seminaries  of  Maulbronn 
and  Blaubeuren  and  at  the  University  of  Tubingen 
(1875-80;  Uc.  theol.,  1886;  Ph.D.,  1889),  and  after 
being  lecturer  at  the  theological  seminary  at  TA- 
bingen  1881-84,  was  deacon  at  Besigheim,  WCkrttem- 
berg,  until  1889.  In  1889  he  became  privat-docent 
at  the  University  of  Basel,  where  he  was  appointed 
associate  professor  in  1890  and  full  profesbor  in 
1894.  Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of  dogmatic 
theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  He  has 
written  Utber  Weeen  und  Begriindung  der  religioun 
GewisHheit  (Basil,  1889);  Schleiermacher  und  die 
Romaniik  (1895);  Glaube  und  Oeechichte  (Leipsic, 
1900) ;  Grundrisa  der  evangeliechen  Dogmatik  (1905); 
Grundriss  der  thcologischen  Ethik  (1906);  and  many 
addresses  and  sermons. 

KIRWAN,  WALTER  BLAKE:  Church  of  lie- 
land;  b.  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  at  Gort  (IS  m. 
s.e.  of  Galway),  County  Gaiway,  Ireland,  in  the 
year  1754;  d.  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Dublin,  Oct. 
27,  1805.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint 
Omer,  France;  lived  at  Saint  Croix  (or  Santa  Cms). 
Ijcsser  Antilles,  with  a  relative  who  was  a  laige 
landed  proprietor,  but  ill  health  caused  his  return  to 
Europe.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  studied 
in  the  College  of  St.  Anthony  of  P^ua,  at  Louvain. 
where  he  became  instructor  in  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  in  that  city  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.     From  1778  to  1785  he  was  chaplain 
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to  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  Britiah  court. 
Hia  eloquent  sermons  attracted  attention,  but, 
ahaken  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Church  in 
1785,  he  went  into  retirement  and  two  years  later 
declared  himself  a  Protestant.  On  June  27  he 
preached  his  first  sermon  as  such  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Dublin,  and  was  henceforth  identified  with 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  never  would,  however, 
say  anything  against  his  former  coreligioniats.  In 
1788  he  became  rector  of  St.  Nicholaa-Without, 
Dublin,  and  held  this  place  till  his  death,  from  1800 
in  connection  with  the  deanship  of  Killala,  County 
Mayo.  In  1798  he  married  and  was  survived  by 
his  wife  and  four  children.  He  had  great  pulpit 
power,  but  ia  chiefly  remembered  for  his  sermons  in 
behalf  of  charities,  as  he  had  remarkable  ability 
in  inducing  persons  to  give.  Of  the  thirteen  ser- 
mons which  were  published  by  his  widow  (London, 
1814,  2d  ed.,  1816,  reprinted  Philadelphia,  1816) 
eleven  are  charity  sermons,  and  although  the  pres- 
ent reader  can  not  give  them  their  pristine  attrac- 
tiveness, they  are  interesting  and  moving  discourses 
(one  of  them  is  reprinted  in  H.  C.  Fish's  MasUr- 
jriecf  of  Pvljni  Eloquence,  i.  581-502).  In  the 
British  Museum  are  two  volumes  of  his  Latin  theses, 
one  on  Biblical  chronology  and  the  other  on  the 
Decalogue  (Louvain,  1775  and  1776). 

Bibuoorapht:  A  skoteh  of  his  life,  fwobably  by  hb  widow, 
is  prefaoed  to  his  8€rmona  m  aboTe.  Consolt  also  DNB, 
xzzU.  230. 

DS,  STEPHANUS  (called  Siegedinus  from  his 
birthplace):  Hungarian  Reformer;  b.  at  Sieged 
(96  m.  s.e.  of  Budapest)  1515;  d.  at  Ricskeve 
(22  m.  S.S.W.  of  Budapest)  1572.  He  studied  at 
Vienna  and  Cracow,  and  under  Melanchthon  at 
Wittenberg  1543-45.  He  served  as  school-teacher 
in  his  native  land,  sufifering  persecution  for  his  faith 
until  Peter  Petrovics,  commander  of  Temesvar 
under  (^ueen  Isabella  and  a  Calvinist,  took  him 
into  favor  and  made  him  rector  of  his  school  (1548). 
Political  changes  brought  Temesvar  under  Ferdi- 
nand of  Hapsbuig,  Petrovics  was  succeeded  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1552,  and  all  Protestant  pastors 
and  teachers  were  driven  from  the  town.  Kis 
found  refuge  under  Turkish  dominion,  but  the  ill 
will  of  the  Romanists  followed  him  and,  on  their 
complaint,  he  was  kept  imprisoned  in  chains  for  a 
year  and  a  half  by  a  Turkish  pasha  until  his  friends 
released  him  by  a  heavy  ransom  in  1563.  Hence- 
forth he  lived  in  quiet  at  Rdcskeve,  acting  as  super- 
intendent of  thirty-five  congregations  under  Turk- 
ish rule.  He  was  the  greatest  scholar  among  the 
Hungarian  Reformers  and  his  works  made  him 
known  in  all  Europe.  They  are:  (1)  Theologiae 
aincerae  loci  communes  (Basel,  1585),  preceded  by 
a  sketch  of  his  life  by  his  scholar  and  successor  at 
lUcskeve,  Matthsus  Skaricsa,  which  is  also  an 
important  source  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  Hungary  and  contains  a  couplet  by  Paulus  Turi, 
another  of  the  pupils  of  Kis,  on  Calvin's  '*  Insti- 
tutes'': 

PraAter  apoatoUoaa  post  Christi  tampora  ehartaa 
Huie  paparara  libro  taaeiila  nulla 


(cf.  The  Pretbylerian  and  Refonned  Review,  Apr., 
1890,  p.  104).  (2)  Speculum  ponHfieum  Roma- 
(Baael,  1584;  5th  ed.,  1624;  Qerm.  transl.. 


1586);  (3)  AeeeiHo  vera  de  iriniUUe  (Geneva,  1573, 
edited  by  Besa);  (4)  Tabulae  amdyticae  (Schaff- 
hausen,    1502).  F.  Balooh. 

Bibuoorapht:  Tha  Lifa  by  Matthsus  Skarieaa  was  ra- 
publiabad.  Basal  1006.  ef.  Mi»e$UanM  Oro^tdnoana  rl 
1.  pp.  fi09-U0.  1702.  A  life  in  Huncarian,  by  Ladislaus 
FOldyari,  appaand  at  Budapest.  1809. 

KISS  OF  PEACE:  (Gk.  phifima  hagion,  philima 
agapH,  aepaamoe,  eirini;  Lat.  oeculum  aandum, 
oseidum  pacie,  ealutatio,  pax) :  An  expression  which 
occurs  five  times  in  the  New  Testament  at  the  close 
of  an  apostolic  message  (Rom.  xvi.  16;  I  Cor.  xvi. 
20;  II  Cot.  xiii.  12;  I  Thess.  v.  26;  I  Pet.  v.  14) 
in  the  exhortation  **  Salute  one  another  with  an 
holy  kiss  "  or  an  equivalent  expression.  A  con- 
gregational assembly  before  which  the  letters  were 
read  aloud  is  assun^,  and  a  custom  of  the  syna- 
gogue may  be  involved  (cf.  The  Expoeilor,  ix.  1804, 
p.  461).  The  import  of  the  holy  kiss  is  a  general 
attestation  of  brotherly  love  on  the  ground  of  re- 
ligious fellowship,  and  it  is  not  to  be  considered  an 
independent  liturgical  ceremony. 

After  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  kiss 
of  peace  has  an  established  place  in  public  worship 
and  a  definite  connection  with  the  Eucharist,  in 
the  transition  from  the  prayers  preceding  and  in- 
troducing that  solemnity  to  the  act  of  consecration. 
This  place  is  assigned  to  it  in  Tertullian,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  terms  it  ''a  mystery.'' 
The  liturgical  sources  and  liturgies  of  the  Eastern 
Church  attest  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the 
practise  in  the  same  context.  At  the  outset, 
moreover,  this  ordinance  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  in  force  in  the  West.  Only  in  Rome  and 
North  Africa,  the  kiss  of  peace  occurred  not  before 
the  consecration,  but  between  consecration  and  com- 
munion, an  arrangement,  which,  in  course  of  time, 
became  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Latin  Church 
(see  Mabb,  II.).  The  modification  is  doubtless  to  be 
explained  by  an  endeavor  to  associate  the  practise 
imimediately  with  the  eucharistic  solemnity,  to- 
ward which  it  is  directed.  For  in  this  context  the 
kiss  of  peace  has  its  basis  and  significance  under  the 
words  of  the  Lord,  **  First  be  reconciled  with  thy 
brother,  etc."  (Matt.  v.  23  sqq.),  wherein  agree- 
ment or  unity  is  accentuated.  The  ceremony  was 
begun  by  the  clergy  among  themselves,  and  the 
congregation  followed.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that 
orif^nally  the  separation  of  the  sexes  was  duly  ob- 
served; and  to  prevent  disorder,  this  point  was 
repeatedly  and  insistently  emphasised  in  later 
times. 

In  Western  Christendom  the  kiss  of  peace  con- 
tinued to  be  observed  until  the  waning  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  it  is  an  open  question  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  particular  forms.  The  East  ap- 
pears to  have  given  up  the  general  kiss  of  peace  still 
earlier.  In  both  divisions  of  Christendom  there  was 
substituted  in  its  place  the  practise  of  kissing  the 
altar,  the  sacred  elements,  or  the  stole  by  the  clergy, 
and  kissing  the  hand  by  both  clergy  and  laity.  It 
was  only  transiently  that  they  followed,  in  the  West, 
the  precedent  purporting  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Bishop  Walter  of  York  (1250),  of  using  the  '*  kiss 
tablet  "  (oeeulaiorium,  pax),  a  metal,  or,  in  some 
I,  marble  diw  exhibitiog  the  croM  or  Mcred 
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figures.  Relics  or  even  tlie  book  of  the  Gospels  were 
sometimes  employed  in  the  practise.  At  n  later 
period  the  osculatorium  was  withheld  from  the  laity 
and  reser\'ed  exclusively  for  the  clergy. 

If  not  quite  unrelated,  still  in  only  a  very  general 
relation  to  the  holy  kiss,  is  the  kiss  bestowed  on 
neophytes,  after  the  sacrament  of  baptism;  on 
fx^ni tents  when  reinstatcHl  in  full  communion;  on 
the  dead;  and  on  candidates  for  ordination. 

Victor  Schultze. 

Biblicxirapiiy:  DB,  iii.  5-6:  KB,  iv.  4252-54;  DinKham, 
Oriuine*.  II.,  xi.  10,  xix.  17,  IV,,  vi.  15,  XII.,  iv.  5,  XV., 
iii.  3;  H.  Mart^no,  De  antiqui*  eceUaiae  ritUma,  I.,  iii.  4- 
5,  Antwerp.  1730;  A.  J.  Binterim.  DenkwUnHokeiten, 
i.  1,  pp.  103,  492.  iv.  3.  p.  4H5.  Maim,  1825-27;  W.  Palmer. 
AntUjuUie*  of  the  EngliMh  Ritual,  vul.  ii.,  London,  1845; 
DC  A,  ii.  902-90ti. 

KIST,  NICOLA  AS  CHRISTIAlf:  Dutch  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Bommel  (25  m.  e.  of  Dort)  Apr.  11, 
1793;  d.  at  Lcyden  l)(>c.  21.  IHM).  After  com- 
pleting his  theological  education  at  Utrecht,  he 
served  for  five  years  as  pa.stor  at  Z(X'len,  but  in  1823 
wjis  appointed  professor  of  historical  theology  at 
Leyden,  whert^  he  s|x?nt  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe. 
His  chief  works  were  De  Christelijke  Kerk  op 
aarde  (Iliiarlem,  1830);  Sedvrlands  bededagen  en 
biddagsbneven  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1848-49);  and 
Orationes  quae  ecclesiae  reique  Christianae  spectant 
hiatoriam  quattuor  (1853).  He  likewise  collaborated 
with  H.  J.  Roijaards  in  establishing  and  editing  the 
Archief  xHXjfr  kerkelijke  geschiedcniH  and  its  immediate 
continuations  under  similar  nanies  (22  vols.,  Ley- 
den, and  Schiedam.  182<)-54),  an<l  with  W.  Moll 
in  founding  and  editing  the  Kerkhistorisch  archief 
(4  vols.,  AmsU'rdam,  1855-GG).  (C.  SEPpf.) 

KITCHIN,  GEORGE  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Naughton  Rectory,  Ipswich  (23  m. 
s.e.  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds),  Suffolk,  Dec.  7,  1827. 
He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1850; 
M.A.,  1852),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1852  and 
ordained  priest  in  1S,39.  He  was  classical  tutor  of 
his  college,  c<'iisor  and  junior  proctor,  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Chester  (1871-72),  tutor  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Denmark,  censor  of  non-collegiate  students 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  (1SG8-83),  and  lecturer 
and  tutor  in  history  in  Christ  Church  (1870-«3). 
In  1883  he  lx?ciime  dean  of  Winchester,  and  in  1894 
dean  of  Durham  and  warden  of  the  University  of 
Durham.  He  was  select  preacher  at  Oxford  1863- 
18G4,  Whitehall  preacher  18GG-G7,  commissary  lo  the 
bishop  of  Gibraltar.  1874-1904,  and  is  an  honorary 
fellow  of  King's  College,  London,  and  an  honorary 
student  of  Christ  Church.  In  theology  he  is  a 
moderate  liberal.  His  publications  include:  Ba- 
con^ s  Novum  Organum  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1855); 
Bacon  8  Advancement  of  Learning  (London,  18G0); 
Catalogue  of  ManuscripUi  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (Oxford,  1867);  A  History  of  France 
(3  vols.,  1873-77);  Life  of  Pope  Piiis  U.  (1881); 
Winchester  Cathedral  Records  (2  vols.,  Winchester, 
1886);  Documents  Relating  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Chapter  of  Wirurhefiterf  A.D.  1541-1^^7  (London, 
1889);  Winchester  (1890);  Rolls  of  the  Obedien- 
tones  of  St.  Sunthin's  Priory,  A.D.  1309-1 53 J^ 
(Winchester,  1895);  The  Manor  of  Marydown, 
Hampshire  (1895);   Edward  Harold  Browne,  Bishop 


of  Winchester:    A   Memoir  (London,   1805);   and 
Ruahin  in  Oxford,  and  other  Studies  (1904). 

KITTEL,  RUDOLF:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Ehningen  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Warttemberg. 
Mar.  28,  1853.  He  studied  at  TObingen  1871-76 
(Ph.D.,  1879),  and,  after  being  a  pastor  1876-79, 
was  lecturer  at  TQbingen  1879-81.  He  was  then 
professor  in  a  gymnasium  at  Stuttgart  until  1888, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Old-Test&ment 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  be  was 
rector  in  1896-97.  Since  1898  he  has  been  professor 
of  the  same  subject  at  Leipsic.  He  has  translated 
Judges  and  Samuel  for  £.  F.  Kautzsch's  HeUige 
Schrift  des  Alten  Testaments  (Freiburg,  1892); 
and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  for  the  same  scholar's 
AjHtkryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alien  Testa- 
ments (Tabingen,  1898);  edited  Chronicles  for  SBOT 
(New  York,  1895);  C.  F.  A.  Dillmann's  HandbwA 
der  alttestamentlichen  Theologie  (Leipsic,  1895);  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  same  scholar's  Kommentar  zu 
Jesaja  (1898);  and  Biblia  Hebraica  (in  collabora- 
tion with  various  other  scholars;  Leipsic,  1905-07). 
He  is  likewise  the  editor  of  Saai  auf  Hoffnung,  and 
has  written:  Sittliche  Fragen  (Stuttgart,  1883);  (k- 
schichU  der  H^nHer  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  1888-92;  Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  Taylor,  H.  W.  Hogg,  and  E.  B.  Spiers, 
2  vols.,  London,  1895);  Aus  dem  Leben  des  Propht- 
ten  Jesaia  (Gotha,  1894);  Die  Anfdnge  der  hebrdi- 
schen  Geschichtsschreibung  im  Alien  Testament  (Leip- 
sic, 1896);  commentaries  on  Kings  and  Chronicles 
(in  W.  Xowack's  Handkommeniar  zum  Alien  Tetttk- 
ment;  Gdttingen,  1900-02);  Die  orienUdischen  Avs- 
grabungen  und  die  dltere  bxblische  Geschichte  (Leipsic, 
1903);  Der  Babel-Bibelstreit  und  die  Offenbarung^ 
frage  (Leipsic,  1903);  and  Studien  zur  hebrdischen 
Archdologie  und  Religionsgeschichte  (1908),  in  Bei- 
trdge  zur  Wissenschaft  vom  AUen  TestamerU,  whidi 
he  edits. 

KITTIM.    See  Table  of  the  Nations. 

KITTO,  JOHN:  English  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at 
Plymouth  Dec.  4,  1804;  d.  at  Cannstadt,  Germany, 
Nov.  25,  1854.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  had  to  leave 
school  to  assist  his  father,  a  stonemason,  and  in 
1817,  while  carrying  slates  up  a  high  ladder,  he 
suffered  a  fall  that  rendered  him  completely  deaf 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Cut  off  from  ordinary  society 
by  this  infirmity  he  now  devoted  himself  to  study 
and  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  e-aming  pen- 
nies to  procure  books.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  spent  as  apprentice  to  an  ill-natured  Plym- 
outh shoemaker,  he  was  in  the  workhouse  from 
Nov.,  1819,  till  July,  1823.  Friends  then  provided 
for  his  support  and  secured  permission  for  him  to 
iLse  the  public  library,  and  in  1824  A.  N.  Groves 
(q.v.),  a  dentist  at  Exeter,  took  him  as  a  pupil. 
In  July,  1825,  he  entered  the  Missionary  College 
at  Islington  to  learn  printing,  and  in  June,  1827, 
he  went  to  Malta  as  a  printer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  In  Jan.,  1829,  be  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  following  June  he 
joined  Groves'  private  mission  party  as  tutor  to 
Groves'  children.  The  party  reached  Bagdad  in 
December.  In  1833  he  returned  to  England,  ob- 
tained employment  with  Charles  Knight,  then 
editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the 
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Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  wrote  indus- 
triously for  Knights'  Penny  Magazine  and  Penny 
Cyclopcedia.  Through  connections  formed  with  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  publishers  he  was  now  enabled 
to  follow  his  literary  bent  and  make  for  himself  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  popular  writer  on  Eastern 
and  Biblical  subjects.  In  1844,  though  a  layman, 
he  was  created  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Giessen; 
in  1845  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries; and  in  1850,  in  recognition  of  his  "  use- 
ful and  meritorious  literary  works,"  a  civil  list 
pension  of  £100  per  Annum  was  conferred  upon  him. 
His  last  years  were  saddened  by  ill  health  and  finan- 
cial difficulties.  When,  in  Feb.,  1854,  he  was  forced 
to  stop  work,  generous  friends  contributed  to  his 
support  and  enabled  him  to  spend  the  last  three 
months  of  his  life  in  Germany.  The  works  for  which 
Kitto  i-s  particularly  remembered  are:  The  Pictorial 
Bible  (3  vols.,  London,  1835-38);  Cyclapcuiia  of 
Biblical  Literature  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1843-45), 
which  he  edited  and  largely  wrote;  and  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations  (8  vols.,  1849-53).  Other  works 
deserving  mention  arc:  Pictorial  History  of  Pales- 
tine (2  vols.,  London,  1841);  and  The  Lost  Senses 
(2  parts,  1845).  He  also  founded  and  edited  the 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (London,  1848-53). 

Bibuooraphy:  BioKraphical  ixuttter  is  oontained  in  Th€ 
Lo9t  Senae9,  ut  sup.  Consult:  J.  E.  Ryland.  Mtmoirt  of 
John  Kitto.  .  .  .  voUh  a  crUieal  Estimate  of  Dr.  Kitto*9 
Life  and  Writingt  by  Profe9Mor  Eadie,  Edinburgh,  1856; 
J.  Eadie.  Life  of  J.  KiUo,  ib.  1882;  W.  M.  Thayer,  From 
Poor-Hotue  to  Ptdpit;  the  Triumphs  of  .  .  ,  John  Kitto, 
BcMton.  1850;    DNB,  xxxl.  233-235. 

KLARENBACH,  klOr'en-bacH,  ADOLF:  German 
Reformer;  b.  at  Liittringhausen  (17  m.  s.e.  of 
DOsseldorf),  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  executed  at  Cologne  Sept.  28,  1529.  He 
was  educated  at  Lennep,  at  MQnster  (where  he 
came  under  the  influence  both  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life— see  Common  Life,  Brethben  op 
THE— and  of  the  humanists),  and  at  the  Lau- 
rentian  seminary  in  Cologne,  over  which  pre- 
sided Arnold  of  Tongem,  later  one  of  his  judges. 
For  a  time  after  receiving  his  degree  in  1517  nothing 
is  known  of  him,  but  within  a  few  years  he  was  a 
teacher  in  a  Latin  school  at  MQnster.  He  had  al- 
ready come  to  sjrmpathize  with  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on  a 
charge  of  insulting  the  cross.  In  1524  Klarenbach 
was  associate  rector  at  the  municipal  school  of  Wesel, 
a  toT^-n  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  faith.  There, 
though  lie  had  never  taken  orders,  he  seems  to 
have  assumed  ecclesiastical  functions,  aided  by  a 
number  of  others  who  had  become  disaffected  with 
Roman  Catholic  tenets.  The  hostility  of  the  monks 
obliged  him  to  leave  Wesel  for  OsnabrQck  after 
two  years,  and  in  his  new  home  he  taught  Latin, 
in  addition  to  giving  Protestant  lectures  on  certain 
books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  dialectics  of 
Melanchthon.  His  activity  roused  the  opposition  of 
the  cathedral  chapter  of  Osnabrilck,  but  he  declined 
a  call  to  Meldorp,  feeling  that  his  duty  sunmioned 
him  rather  to  Lennep,  where  he  settled  shortly  after 
Easter,  1527.  The  attacks  there  made  upon  him 
evoked  his  chief  literary  work  in  1527,  in  which  he 
assailed  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 


and  defended  Protestant  tenets.  Expelled  from 
Lennep,  Klarenbach  turned  to  his  old  friend  Johann 
Klopreis,  the  ex-parish  priest  of  BOderich,  who 
had  already  been  cited  before  the  spiritual  court  at 
Cologne.  Under  Klarenbach's  inspiration,  however, 
KlopreiB  became  so  outspoken  in  his  sentiments  that 
he  was  again  summoned  to  appear  before  the  court 
and  was  imprisoned,  while  Klarenbach,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  trial  to  give  him  encourage- 
ment, was  likewise  placed  in  confinement  on  Apr. 
3,  1528.  Klopreis  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
Jan.  1,  1529,  but  his  comrade  was  denied  all  hope  of 
freedom. 

The  problem  before  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Cologne  was  a  serious  one,  for  Protestantism  was 
beginning  to  work  its  way  insidiously  into  this 
stronghold  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Germany;  the 
citizens  were  distrustful  of  the  clergy,  and  the  uni- 
versity was  declining  under  Luther's  influence.  In 
view  of  the  importance  of  Klarenbach  in  the  Protes- 
tant movement  and  his  audacity  in  invading  the 
center  of  archiepiscopal  power,  it  became  doubly 
necessary  to  make  a  terrible  example  of  him.  His 
trial  was  a  long  one,  since  not  only  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  but  also  the  civil  court  of  Cologne  and  even 
the  imperial  supreme  court  at  Speyer  were  con- 
cerned. The  latter  wished  Klarenbach  to  be  re- 
leased on  condition  that  he  would  bring  no  claim 
for  damages,  but  the  court  of  the  Inquisition  refused 
to  agree,  and  on  Blar.  4,  the  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed.  The  execution  took  place  on  Sept.  28, 
the  delay  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  populace  was 
displeased  at  the  verdict  and  must  first  be  pacified. 
During  the  course  of  the  summer,  however,  the  city 
was  visited  by  a  plague,  so  that  the  conviction 
spread  that  this  was  a  divine  retribution  for  mercy 
to  heretics,  and  the  execution  accordingly  became 
feasible,  especially  in  view  of  the  repeated  failures 
of  the  efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  retract  his 
teachings.  The  German  Protestants  regarded 
Klarenbach  and  Peter  Fliesteden,  a  somewhat  fa- 
natical character  of  whom  little  is  known,  but  who 
was  imprisoned  with  Klarenbach  and  died  with 
him,  as  the  martyrs  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in 
1829  the  third  centennial  of  the  execution  was 
publicly  celebrated  and  a  monument  was  erected 
in  his  honor. 

The  exact  relation  of  Klarenbach  to  the  Reforma- 
tion is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  it  seems  probable, 
on  the  whole,  that  he  was  Biblical  rather  than 
professedly  Lutheran,  although  he  had  read  the 
works  of  the  Wittenberg  reformer,  approving  por- 
tions of  them  and  rejecting  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  led  him  to  em- 
phasize certain  aspects  of  his  beliefs  and  to  pass 
over  others  more  lightly.  Noteworthy  features  of 
his  defense  were  his  frequent  use  of  the  term  **  breth- 
ren," an  appellation  rare  with  Luther,  and  his  rigid 
avoidance  of  taking  an  oath,  apparently  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  old  Evangelical  thought  as  exem- 
plified by  the  Waldenses,  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
the  Anabaptists.  [While  he  held  that  "  there  is 
no  satisfaction  for  sin  save  the  death  of  Christ 
alone,"  he  yet  insisted  that  **  our  good  works  are 
signs,  witnesses  and  pledges  of  such  faith  in  Christ." 
He  rejected  transubetantiation  and  oonsubetantia- 
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tion  alike,  insist ing  that  the  elements  in  commu- 
nion are  **  only  external  signs  and  nothing  more." 
He  defines  baptism  as  "  dipping  into  the  water  and 
drawing  out  again  "  and  as  inviting  death  to  all 
fleshly  lust  and  a  putting  on  of  a  new  man  and  the 
leading  henceforth  of  a  spiritual  life.  Cf.  extracts 
in  Rembert,  pp.  134  sqq.     a.  h.  n.] 

(E.    BRATKEf.) 

Bibuooraphy:  EpUtola  Johannia  Romben^  .  .  .  in  qua 
namUur  .  .  .  tragotdia  .  .  .  Adolphi  CUarenbaeh^  (>>- 
lofcne.  1530,  ed.  K.  Hratke  ami  A.  Canrtcd  in  Theolo- 
gisehe  Arbeiten  aua  dem  rheiniacKen  .  .  .  Prtdiga  vtttin^ 
Freiburs,  1898;  C.  Krafft.  GtachxchU  .  .  .  Ad<if  Claren- 
back  und  Peter  FlieMteden,  Elberfeld.  1886;  E.  Denamer. 
Ofchiehte  dtr  Reformation  arn  Siederrkein,  DUaneldorf, 
1809;  K.  Remhert.  Die  "WiederlAufer'*  in  Herxogtum 
jQlich,  pp.  114-137  et  paanim.  Deriin,  1899. 

KLARER,  klar'er.  WALTER:  Swiss  Reformer; 
b.  at  Hundwil,  canton  of  Appenzell,  1499;  d.  there 
1566.  He  attended  the  schools  in  St.  Gall,  SchafT- 
hausen,  and  Bern,  and  then  spent  four  years  in  the 
Stipendium  regium  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  canon 
law.  He  joine<l  the  Reformation  at  its  very  start, 
and  in  1522  became  pastor  in  his  native  town.  In 
1531  he  ofTiciate<i  at  Herlsau,  in  1532  at  Gossau. 
During  the  following  ton  years  he  was  preacher  of 
Umasch,  in  the  canton  of  Ap()enzell,  and  from 
1543  to  1566  again  in  Hundwil.  He  took  part  in  a 
number  of  imi>ortant  conferences  and  disputations, 
including  the  Disputation  of  Bern  in  1528.  In  1565 
he  wrote,  from  memory,  a  brief  history  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Appenzell  from  1521  to  1531  (ed.  J.  J. 
Simler,  f rom  a  Oennan  copy,  the  original  being  lost, 
in  Sammlung  alter  und  neiier  Vrkumlen,  pp.  803-840, 
Zurich.  1759;  reprinted  by  Heim  from  another 
(lerman  copy  in  the  Appenzell  Year  Book  for 
1873,   pp.  86-106).  (Emil  EoLit.) 

Biblioqrapiiy:  Some  data  from  autobioffraphic  Bouroen  ap- 
peared, ckI.  Walser,  in  AppenuUer  Ckronik,  1740,  pp.  390- 
391;  other  material  in  ncattered  through  ttie  sources  of 
the  history  of  the  Swias  Reformation. 

KLAUS,  BROTHER.  See  Flue,  Nikolaus  von 
(der). 

KLEINERT,  klain'ert.  HUGO  WILHELM 
PAUL:  German  Protentant;  b.  at  Vielguth  (near 
Bernstatlt,  22  m.  e.  of  Breslau),  Silesia.  Sept.  25, 
1837.  He  studied  at  Breslau  and  Halle  (Ph.D., 
1857;  lie.  theol.,  Breslau,  1800),  and  was  deacon 
and  teacher  of  religion  at  the  gymnasium  of  Opi)eln 
1861-63,  and  teacher  in  the  Friedrich-Wilhclm 
gymnasium  in  Berlin  1863-05.  He  was  then  in- 
spector at  the  Domkandidatenstift,  Berlin,  1865- 
1867,  and  preacher  at  St.  Gertru<le's  in  the  same  city 
1867-77.  Meanwhile,  in  1864,  he  had  become  privat- 
docent  for  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  professor 
of  the  same  subject  in  1868.  Since  1877  he  has  Ixien 
professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  and  practical 
theology.  He  was  made  a  consist orial  counselor  in 
1873  and  in  1894  was  created  a  supreme  consistorial 
counselor.  In  theology  he  is  Evangelical,  although 
he  belongs  to  the  critical  school.  He  has  written 
Ueber  das  Buck  Koheleth  (Berlin,  1864);  Augustin 
und  Goethe's  Faust  (1866);  Schill^nrs  religiose  Bcdeu- 
tung  (1866);  the  coumientary  on  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
and  Micah  in  J.  P.  Lange's  Bibdwerk  (Bielefeld, 
1869;  Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1874);    Untersuch- 


ungen  tur  alUeUamerUliehen  ReehU-  und  LUenhir- 
ge9chichte  (1872);  Abris9  der  Einleitung  mm  AUm 
Testamente  in  TabeUeirfarm  (Berlin,  1878);  Die 
revidierU  LuOierbibel  (HeidelbeiK,  1883);  Zvr 
chruUichen  KuUur  und  KuUurge^ehidUe  (Berlin, 
1889);  Der  prtustiMche  Affenden-Entwurf  (Gotha, 
1894);  Seibttgesprdcke  am  Kranken-  und  Sierbdager 
(Berlin,  1896);  Die  Prqfeien  lerads  in  eoeUder 
Beziehung  (I^ipsic,  1905);  Hamileiik  (1907);  and 
Musik  und  Religion,  GoUeedienai  und  Voikefeier 
(1908). 

KLEUKER,  klei'ker,  JOHANH  FRIEDRICH: 
German  Protestant  apologete;  b.  at  Osterode 
(41  m.  s.s.e.  of  Hanover)  C>ct.  24,  1749;  d.  at  Kiel 
May  31,  1827.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  restless  energy  and  capacity  for  work.  As  pri- 
vate tutor  at  BQckeburg  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  Herder,  through  whose  influence  be  was  ap- 
pointed prorector  at  Lemgo.  This  post  he  ex- 
changed for  a  gymnasial  rectorship  at  OsnabrOck 
in  1778.  During  the  last  twenty-eight  years  of  his 
life  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Kiel.  He  was  a 
stanch  adversary  of  the  rationalism  of  the  time  and 
a  prominent  representative  of  a  theosophical- 
Biblical  supematuralism  on  a  historical  basis. 
His  theology  was  distinctly  Christocentric.  He 
regarded  Christianity  as  the  highest  revelation  of 
God,  to  teach  man  the  nature  of  the  highest  good, 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  enable  him  to  partici- 
pate in  its  realization.  His  numerous  works  attest 
not  only  his  industry,  but  also  his  sound  scholar- 
ship, especially  in  Oriental  languages,  patristic,  and 
classical  literature.  They  include:  Menechlicher 
Versuch  iiber  den  Sohn  GoUes  und  der  Meneehen 
(Leipsic,  1776);  Johannes,  Petrus  und  Paului 
als  Christologen  betrachtet  (Riga,  1785);  ScdomoniKhe 
Denkvmrdigkeiten  (1785);  Neue  Prufung  und 
Erkldrung  der  vorzOglichsten  Beweiae  fur  die 
Wahrheit  des  ChrisUnihums  (3  parts.  1787-94); 
Aus/iihrliche  Untersuchung  der  Griinde  fur  die 
Aechtheit  und  Glaubwurdigkeit  der  echrif (lichen 
Urkunden  dee  Christenthums  (5  parts,  Leipsic, 
1793-99);  and  Grundrisa  einer  Encyclopddie  der 
Theologie  (2  parts,  Hamburg,  1800-01). 

(F.  Arnold.) 

Bibliography:  H.  Ratjen,  Johann  FHedrich  Kleuker  urnd 
Brief e  an  trine  Freunde,  GdttiiiKen.  1882;  C.  EL  C•retea^ 
GeechichU  der  theologiachen  FakuMt  mu  Kiel,  1875;  Vol- 
l)ehr,  Profeaaoren  und  Doeenten  der  ChriMtian-Albnthta 
UnirereiMt  zu  Kiel.  Kiel,  1887. 

KLIEFOTH,    kli'fath.    THEODOR    FRIEDRICH 
DETHLOF:     German   Lutheran;     b.    at   KOrchow 
near  Wittenburg  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Schwerin).  Mecklen- 
burg-Schweriii,  Jan.  18,  1810;   d.  at  Schwerin  Jan. 
26,  1895.     He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Schwerin,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Ros- 
tock.    In  1833  he  was  appointed  in- 
Life,        structor  of  Duke  William  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  in  1837  accompanied  Grand 
Duke  Frederick  Francis  as  tutor  to  Dresden.    He 
became  pastor  at  Ludwigslust  in  1840,  and  super- 
intendent of  Schwerin  in  1844.    Since  1835  he  had 
been  the  leading  spirit  in   the  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  affairs  of  his  state.     With  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  old  constitution  of  the  estates  in  1848 
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ftnd  the  organization  of  a  parliamentary  government, 
the  rule  of  the  Church  by  the  State  had  become  an 
impoffiibility.  Thua  there  originated  in  ISSO  a 
superior  ecclesiastical  court  with  Kliefoth  as  chief 
ecdexiaalical  councilor.  In  1886  he  became  its 
president.  During  the  decades  1S50-70,  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Being 
conviiice<i  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  is  prin- 
cipally dependent  upon  the  efficiei^fy  of  the  admin- 
istrators of  Che  means  of  grace,  he  was  int«at  upon 
filling  the  clergy  with  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  To  this  end  the  faculty  of 
Rostock  vas  reorganized  with  teachers  of  strictly 
Lutheran  tendency,  the  institution  of  church  in- 
spections by  superintendents  was  again  called  into 
life,  abuses  in  the  church  service  and  In  the  admin- 
istration of  ecclMiasticnl  acts  were  abolished,  and 
the  rationalistic  spirit  was  removed  from  the  pulpit. 
New  formularies  of  liturgy  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
church  orders  were  made,  and  the  old  treasures  of 
Lutheran  church  music  were  embodied  in  a  new  book 
of  melodies, 

Kliefoth  kid  down  his  conception  of  the  Church 
and  church  polity  in  his  Acht  Biicher  von  der 
KireAe  (vol.  i.,  Schwerin.  1854).  The  first  four 
books  treat  of  the  kingdom  of  God  fotmding  of 
the  Church,  of  the  means  of  grace,  of  the  con- 
gregation and  its  service,  and  of  the 
His  View*  Church  and  ila  order  and  government. 

of  the       The   last   four  books,   which   were  to 
Clinrch  and  treat  of  the  development  and  comple- 

Chorch     lion  of  the  Church  never  appeared. 

Polity.  Kliefolh's  peaiUar  conception  was  due 
chiedy  to  his  occupation  with  the  old 
Lutheran  church  orders.  With  great  energy  he 
emphasiicfl  the  divine  foundation  of  the  Church 
through  the  acts  of  salvation  of  the  triune  God; 
iu  divine  basis  in  the  means  of  grace,  which  mediate 
and  vouchsafe  the  continuous  effect  of  Christ  and 
his  spirit;  the  divine  institution  of  the  oflioe  of 
the  loeans  of  grace;  and  the  necessity  of  the  or^ 
ganixation  and  incorporation  of  the  Church  in 
church  order  and  church  go\'cmment.  The  Church 
is  for  him  the  empirical  congregation  of  the  called, 
and  not  merely  the  congregation  of  true  believers; 
and  for  him  Lutheranism  is  not  merely  a  doctrine  or 
dogmatical  t«ndency,  but  a  distinctive  church  body 
whose  peculiar  historical  development  is  to  be  per- 
petuated. He  opposed  the  territorialism  of  staU 
omnipotence,  wltich  denied  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  the  collegialism  of  modem  represents 
ative  church  government,  which  originated  in  the 
Reformed  Church  and  seemed  to  him  to  endanger 
tbe  privil^e  and  authority  of  the  office  of  the  mean.t 
of  grace;  unionism,  which  threatened  to  absorb 
tbe  Lutheran  Church  as  such,  or  at  least  its  confes- 
sion; and  the  amalgamation  of  Church  and  politics, 
with  its  tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
national  German  Evangelical  Church,  On  the  other 
hand  be  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Lutheran 
■tate  churchea  and  the  strengthening  of  Lutheran- 
ism  through  a  closer  union.  In  this  sense  be  repre- 
MDted  the  goverrunent  of  the  Mecklenburg  church 
at  the  Eisenach  Conference  after  1852;  and  m  1868 
he  founded  with  others  the  AUgemtine  evang^iich- 
JucAenscAc  Ronfeftm. 


Kliefoth  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  among  the 
churchmen  and  theologians  of  his  day,  and  one  of 
tbe  most  effective  preachers  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  political  and  ecclesiastical  liberals 
decried  him  as  a  dangerous  reactionist,  the  unionists 
haled  his  strict  Lutheranism,  the  representatives 
of  pielistic  subjectivism  were  offended  by  his  eo- 
clesiasticism,  and  popular  sentiment  disliked  his 
hierarchical  tendencies.  He  was  also  the  most  no- 
table authority  of  his  time  on  liturgies  and  the 
old  Lutheran  church  orders.  His  Liturgiiche  Ab- 
kandlungen  (8  vols.,  Schwerin,  I854-G1,  2d.  ed., 
1858-69)  is  his  most  prominent  work,  the  most  pecu- 
liar expression  of  his  spirit.  Other  important  works 
are:  Exnleitnng  in  die  Dogm«ngem:hidile  (Ludwigs- 
luat.  1839);  Tkearie  det  KuUua  der  evangtiUckm 
Kireht  (1844);  UAer  Predigt  und  KaUehaie  in  der 
Vergan^^enheit  und  in  der  QegemoaH  (in  Meck- 
hnburgitchet  KirehtnblaU.  ii.  1-66,  169-245, 
Rostock,  1846);  Die  uraprilnglieke  Oolteadietxat- 
ordnung  in  den  deultchen  Kitchen  tulheriechen 
Btkennlnisu*  (Rostock,  1847);  Das  Verhitltnii  der 
Landeaherrm  ale  tnhaber  der  KirckengeicaU  m 
iAren  Ki'rcAenbMftvten  (Schwerin,  1881);  Dtr  preut- 
tiaehe  Stoat  und  die  Kirehen  (1873);  and  Chriitliche 
Etchalolo^  (Leipsic,  1886),  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Zechariah  (Schwerin,  1850),  Ezekiel 
(2  parts.  Rostock,  1864-65),  Daniel  (Schwerin,  1868), 
and  ReveUtion  (Leipsic,  1874).  With  Prof.  O. 
Mejer  of  Rostock  he  edited  the  KirdUidw  Zeittchrift 
(Schwerin.  1854-59),  which,  with  A.  W.  Dieckhoft, 
he  continued  as  Tkeologische  Zeiisckri/t  (1860-64). 
He  publbhed  several  collections  of  sermons,  and 
a  great  number  of  single  and  oceanional  sermons, 
(Ehnst  Haack.) 

BiBUoananrt:  AUgtmniti  mnotliMcK-ltiihrriKAt  KutA*h- 
Hitune,  1SS3,  DO.  IB.  ItWfi,  wm.  lO-lfi;  L.  von  UirKb- 
Icld.  FriHlridi  Frani  II.  .  .  .  unrf  (cifH  VorMsfftr,  2 
vols.,  Laipiic.  ISBI;  C.  UeiueE,  KireMiiAu  HandUxikim. 
It.  ll-tS.  ib.  1SB4. 

KLntO,  CHRlSTIAir  FRIBDRICH:  German 
Protestant;  b.at  Altdorf  (11  m.  s.w,  of  Stuttgart), 
Wtlrttemberg,  Nov.  4,  1800;  d.  at  Marbach  (15  m. 
s.  of  Heilbronn),  Wttrttemberg,  Mar.  8,  1802.  He 
studied  at  Tilbingen  and  Berlin,  became  pastor  at 
Waibltngen  in  1826,  professor  of  theology  at  Mar- 
burg in  1832,  at  Bonn  in  1842,  pMtor  at  Eber>- 
boch  in  1849,  and  dean  of  Marbach  in  1861.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander.  In  his 
writings,  as  in  his  leetures,  he  was  instructive,  sound, 
and  winning,  and  showed  himself  a  man  of  6ne  dis- 
crimination and  independent  judgment.  He  edited 
tbe  sermons  of  the  Franciscan  Bertholdt  {Ber- 
thoidt  dr»  Francitcanert  Prrdigten,  Berlin.  1824), 
prepared  for  J.  P.  Lange's  BArlwerk  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Epistles  to  the  (!k>nnthians  (Eng.  Iranal., 
in  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  Commenlary  (N.  T., 
vol.  vi„  New  York,  1868).  He  also  published  k 
number  of  treatises  in  TSK. 
KLOPSTOCE,  klep'stok,  FRIEDRICH  GOTTLIEB. 

Ekriy  Ufc  uul  SludiH  (|  1). 

etudka  It  Leipaic.     Ekriiar  Pomig  Work  (I  2), 

Life  uul  Worlu  nfur  ITM  (I  3). 

nil  InflurnM  ind  Imporunn  (|  4). 

Frledrich  Gottlieb  Klopatock,  the  great  Geiman 
religious  poet,  was  bom  at  Quedlinburg  (31  m.  8,w. 
of  Magdeburg),  Prussia,  July  2,  1724;  d.  at  Ham* 
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burg  Mar.  14.  1803.  Ho  was  descended  from  a 
family  which  for  three  fcencrutions  hail  attained  a 
fair  meaKure  of  distinction  in  the  law  and  the  govern- 
ment service.  When  Frie<lrich  was  nine  years  old 
hw  father  removed  to  Frie<leburg  in 
I.  Early  the  county  of  Mansfeld  where  the 
Life  and  boy  revealed  even  then  that  profound 
Studies,  love  for  natun*  which  was  to  find  ex- 
pression in  his  |)oetrj'.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  retunwHl  to  (^ueillinburg  and  Ix'gan 
his  studies  at  the  g^-mnasium,  with  little  en- 
thusiasm and  success,  however.  A  free  scholarship 
enabled  him  to  enter,  in  17.'ii>,  the  Schulpforte,  the 
ancient  SchoLi  Port<Misis  foun<le<i  bv  the  Elector 
Maurice  of  Saxony  for  the  educsition  of  Protestant 
youth.  This  was  the  time  of  the  gn'at  struggle 
Ix'twcen  the  classicists  and  the  romanticists, 
b<'tw<»en  Ciottsche<l  and  Bodmer.  and  young 
Klopstock  fell  ejisily  umler  the  sway  of  the 
"revolutionary"  i<i<'as  of  the  »Swi.ss  school.  It 
was  in  17.S7  tliat  (JottsclMil  opt^ncfi  the  conflict 
bv  his  attack  on  Milt(»!i's  Parntlise  Lost  and  Bodmer 
replie<l  in  the  celebrated  Vi»m  WnmlerfMiren  in  drr 
PtycHic  (IT'iO)  which  Klopstock  took  as  his  guide  in 
the  study  of  the  epic,  goiiig  at  the  winie  tinie  to 
Homer  and  Vergil  for  his  mo<li>ls.  For  a  time  he  was 
possessed  with  the  desin*  of  ct?iebniting  in  t'pic  form, 
the  <le<»<ls  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  lilx'rator  of  (lennany 
from  the  Hungarians,  but  it  came  to  him  after 
many  sleejiless  nights  that  the  Messiah  was  the 
worthiest  subject  for  the  jmmi  of  an  epic  writer,  and 
the  youthful  p(x»t  then  entennl  upon  his  life's  task 
which  was  to  take  twenty-five  years  in  the  comple- 
tion. He  graduated  from  the  Schulpforte  in  1745, 
delivering  a  valedictory  aiMn-ss  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  marking,  with  the  work  of  Bodmer  already 
mentioned,  the  ojM^ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  (Jerman  liteniture.  .\ban<loning  the  standanls 
of  the  spiritless  verse-literature  of  the  modem  clas- 
sicists, Klopstock  sounde<l  an  apiK>al  for  a  national 
epic  in  the  spirit  of  the  p:reat  ei)ics  of  the  ancient 
world.  He  called  for  a  CJennan  epic  literatun^  with- 
out knowing  that  such  a  treasure  of  national 
lore  was  in  existence.  At  a  time  when  Vergil 
was  generally  set  above  Homer  l)ecause  the  one 
was  '*  refined  "  and  the  other  "  rude  "the  youthful 
Klopstock  daretl  to  reverse  the  order  and  to  proclaim 
the  Creek  singer  as  the  prince  of  poets. 

In  the  autunm  of  17 15  Klopstock  begjin  the  study 

of  theology  at  Jena;  but  his  disgust  was  sjxM'dily 

aroused  by  the  rudeness  of  student  life  there,  and  in 

the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  removed   to 

Leipsic.     Before  his  departure,   however,   he  had 

written  the  first  threti  cantos  of  the 

2.  Studies   Messms,  in  prose  form.    At  Leij^sic  he 

at  Leipsic.   came   into   intimate   association   with 

Earlier      Gartner,  Andreas  Cramer,  A.  Schlepel, 

Poetic       Ralxjner.  Zachariii,  (ILseke,  and  l^lxTt, 

Work.       who,    with    others,    formed    a    poc^tic 

circle    whase    productions    were    pulv 

lished  in  the  Bremer  Beitriige  edited  by  Gartner. 

Here  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  personal  afTec- 

tion,  Klopstock  began  the  composition  of  odes  on 

the  Horatian  mode'.    From  the  year  1747  date  the 

Lehrling  der  Griechen,  Wingolf  Die  Kiinfiig  Geliebte, 

and  from  the  following  year,  Selmar  und  Selma,  An 


Ebert,  An  Giseke,  Ptirarea  und  Laura,  and  othen. 
In  1746  ho  had  selected  the  hexameter  as  the  most 
suitable  form  for  his  epic,  and  after  laboring  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  recasting  of  his  prose  ma- 
terial into  verse  published  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  Mcssias  in  the  Bremer  Beitrdge  in  1748. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  popular  mind  was 
tremendous:  in  the  national  literature  they  qpened 
a  new  line  of  development.  Abo%-e  the  musical 
and  empty  verse  jingle  of  the  time  the  opening 
songs  of  the  Messias  towered  incomparable,  with 
their  fer\'id  religiosity  and  poetic  fire  cast  in  noble 
Homeric  phrase  forms.  As  Kleist  said,  so  lofty 
and  rich  a  style  had  been  deemed  impossible  in 
Gennany.  Lr^s  enthusiastic  natures  were  carried 
away  by  the  exalted  piety  which  now  found  ex- 
pression in  such  full-mouthed  utterance.  In  spite 
of  much  that  was  personal  in  the  Mesnas,  much 
that  was  historically  and  critically  unwarranted,  no 
one  could  deny  its  author  the  gift  of  poetic,  soul- 
stirring.  Christian  inspiration. 

In  174S  Klopstock  left  Leipsic  and  took  up  the 
post  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  relative  at  Langen- 
salza,  where  his  duties  gave  him  ample  leisure  for 
the  pursuit  of  his  poetic  works.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  at  work  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  cantos  of 
the  Messias;  happy,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the 

enjoyment  of  a  vast  popularity.   Ho»- 

3.  Life  and  tile  critics,  however,  w^re  not  wanting; 

Works      the  orthodox  clergy  assailed  his  "  bdd 

after  1748.  fictions,"  while  the  followers  of  Gott- 

sched  found  fault  with  the  technique 
of  the  poem  and  the  excessive  sentimentality  that 
characterizes  it  in  parts.  In  the  spring  of  1750 
Klop.stock  returned  to  Quedlinburg,  but  went  soon 
after  to  Switzerland,  where  his  Messia*  had  achie\'ed 
its  greatest  triumph.  He  remained  in  Zurich  till 
the  spring  of  1751  when  he  went  to  Copenhagen 
at  the  invitation  of  Frederick  V.  whose  minister, 
Bernstorff,  was  one  of  his  warmest  admirers. 
The  recipient  of  a  liberal  pension,  he  could 
now  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  his  great 
pcx'ni.  In  1754  he  married  Margareta  MoUer, 
whom,  three  years  earlier,  he  had  met  in  Ham- 
burg, and  luid  sulx^^equently  sung  under  the  name 
of  Cidli,  and  with  whom  he  lived  happily  till  her 
death  in  17r)S.  P>om  this  period  date  many  odes 
and  the  plays,  Der  Tod  Adams  (1757),  Salomo  (1764), 
and  Die  Ilcrmannsschhcht  (1769),  the  latter  re'V'eal- 
ing  his  complete  lack  of  the  dramatic  sense  and  all 
contributing,  by  their  unrestrained  sentimentality, 
to  the  deterioration  of  dramatic  standards  in  Ge^ 
many.  Frederick  V.  died  in  1766;  Count  Berastorff 
soon  after  fell  from  power,  and,  retiring  in  1770  to 
Hamburg,  wjis  followed  by  Klopstock  who  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  city  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  years  1774  and  1775,  when  the  Margrave 
('harles  Frederick  of  Baden  summoned  him  to  Carb- 
ruhe.  There,  in  spite  of  honors  conferred  upon  him, 
the  poet  found  conditions  little  to  his  taste.  It  was 
on  his  return  to  Hamburg  that  he  met  Goethe,  but 
the  acquaintance  t  hen  formed  soon  came  to  an  end. 
In  1774  there  apjx^ared  Die  Gelehrienrcpublik  con- 
taining Klopstock  s  opinion  on  literary  questions, 
conditions,  and  personalities  of  the  times  as  well  as 
his   investigations  in  the  history  of  the  German 
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laogUBge.  This  work  fell  far  below  expectatioDS,  a? 
Goethe  tells  in  tbe  twelfth  book  of  hui  Diehlting  unit 
Wahrkeil.  In  1779  there  appeared  the  Fragm^nte 
abfr  Spraehe  und  Diehlkutul  and  m  the  following 
year  the  deGnitive  edition  of  the  Mettiat.  Klo|>- 
■tock's  \asi  years  were  passed  ia  a  leisurely  activity, 
devoted  to  the  compoBition  of  odea  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  edition  of  his  collected  works.  Tbe  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolutioa  aroused  his  enthu- 
■iasm  and  he  waa  honored  with  the  citiKenahip  of 
the  French  RepubUc,  but  the  excesses  of  the  later 
revolutionists  were  learned  with  horror  and 
aniter.  In  1781  he  miirried  Frau  von  Winthera 
(n#e  Dimpfri),  a  niece  of  his  first  wife.  He 
hail  no  children.  Among  his  last  productions 
are  several  epigrams  directed  against  the  Kantian 
philosophy. 

It  was  Klopstock  who,  to  quote  Platen,  gave 
new  life  to  the  German  language  and  liberated  it 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  French.     Poesy  became 

the  beautiful  and  noble  expression  of 
4.  Bis  In-  the  artist's  soul  fin<ling  full  Eatiafaction 
fluence  and  in  the  sincere  formulation  of  the  prob- 
Importance.  letns  that  beset  it.     This  has  been  the 

main  characteristic  of  German  poetry 
since  the  time  of  Ktopstock  and  only  they  have 
achieved  and  retained  primacy  who  have  remained 
faithful  to  it.  Klopstock's  joyous  and  enthusiastic 
nature  found  its  most  grateful  expression  in  the 
national  and  sacred  song.  Whenever  he  wanders 
outside  of  these  realms  lie  falls  beneath  his  own 
level.  If  the  great  period  in  German  literature  that 
followec]  him  maybe  characterized  as  being  marked 
by  a  sucoeHsfiil  assimilation  of  national  poetic  ele- 
ments with  foreign  elements  of  ancient  and  modem 
limes,  Klopstock  must  be  regarded  as  the  one  who 
ushered  in  this  new  era.  The  one  quality  that  he 
poaaenscd  above  his  contemporaries  was  the  cle- 
ment of  Germanic  patriotism  which  evinced  itself 
in  his  life  and  thought.  lie  ia  Germanic  in  the 
delight  he  takes  in  tales  of  heroic  deeds  and  in  nature, 
home.aodlove;  Germanicabovealtinthatpaffiionale 
longing  for  salvation  which  ia  the  great  inheritance 
of  the  German  people.  His  admiration  of  the  heroic 
finds  utterance  in  odea  like  Kauer  Heirtrich,  Mein 
VaUrland,  Hermann  und  ThuMntlda,  Heinrich  der 
VogUr,  Dir.  beiden  MuMn,  Die  Kdnigin  Luite.  His 
love  of  nature  speaks  in  the  Bardale,  Ziricherier, 
Friedtntburg.  Rheintivin,  Dot  Rotenhand,  Die  Me 
Claritea.  A  mighty  current  of  faith  pulsates  in  such 
odes  as  An  Gott,  Dem  Erldaer,  Der  Erbarmer.  Dot 
grate  HalUlujah,  as  well  as  in  his  magnificent  hymn 
of  tbe  Resurrection.  This  confidence  in  the  Savior 
reveals  itttelf  in  the  certain  hope  of  a  rising  from  the 
dead  and  of  an  eit^rtial  life,  and  Klopstock  is  the 
poet  of  tbe  future  life  primarily.  When  Gervinus  in 
his  life  characterisi^s  the  Manias  as  "  an  unbroken 
succession  of  monstrous  errors  "  he  has  overlooked 
this  great  fact.  At  the  same  time  he  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  essential  weakness  of  tbe  poem  which 
consists  in  this,  that  an  indiiidual  here  attempts  to 
Cirate  an  epic  where  the  nccensary  conditions  anil 
piTsuppositiona  are  absent.  A  national  epic  can 
ariie  only  on  the  basis  of  a  common  national  life 
and  tbe  poet  in  this  case  becomes  only  the  rooulh- 
pieoe  M  is  the  case  with  the  Heliand.  A  "poetic 
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;uch  as  Klopstock  resorts  to  in  his  cre- 
ation of  a  Christian  mythology  is  fatal  to  the  epic 
story  from  the  very  beginning,  since  the  true  epic 
poet  finds  his  activity  not  in  creation  but  in  narra- 
tion of  traditional  facts;  as  far  as  diction  is  con- 
cerned it  must  be  the  simple  language  of  the  people. 
Judged  by  these  standards,  the  Mestioi  as  an  epic 
is  a  failure.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be 
denied  the  merit  of  having  disseminated  through- 
out tbe  European  world,  this  joyous  message  of  sol- 
vation free  from  all  dogmatic  and  cre<lal  restrictions. 
Klopstock's  most  unsuccessful  attempt  was  his  re- 
casting of  the  old  hymns  of  the  Church  which,  in 
their  utter  lack  of  sympathy  for  an  objective  world 
and  a  consciousness  of  nationality,  proved  ungrate- 
ful material  for  his  talents.  On  the  other  hand 
what  he  excelled  in  was  his  knowledge  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  and  especially  of  the  poetry  of  the 

His  works  first  appeared  in  Leipsic,  7  vols.,  1798- 

1810,  but  not  in  complete  form  tUl   1844-^fi,  11 

vols.;    his  correspondence  appeared  in  3  vols,  at 

Stuttgart,  1839-^0.    There  are  numerous  editions  of 

all  or  part  of  his  works;  e.g.  Oden  (Stuttgart,  1889; 

Eng.  transl.,  London,  1S4S).    Of  Metnaa,  on  which 

bis  fame  rests,  an  Eng.  transl.  appeared  in  4  vols. 

at  Hamburg,   1821-22.  (A.  Freibk.) 

BiBuooHAnrr:  C.  F.  Cruner.  Ktopilacl,  3  mli..  Hsmburf, 

1777-78:  idem.  Kloptlcck.  Er;  utut  Obrr  ihn.  5  vols.,  ib., 

nm-93;    J.  M.  H.  DOhm.  KlojHtocki  LAm.   Weiiiwr. 

1825;    J.  W.  Lflbell.  Da  Enhmekrliint  dtr  druitJixn  Paait 

vor  KlojHkxJc'*  rrttm  Aaflrrlen  bii  cii  OotOum  Tod.  3  voIb.. 

Bnuuwlck.  185a-«6;  It.  Hitnel.  Klojutodahulirn,  Roafock, 

187a-a0;     K.  HelnenuQU.  KU/pmUKkt  Ubro  uwl   Wtrke. 

Bielefeld.    1890;    F.  MuDcket.  Klopilotli,  aadiithle  JAnd 

LfbiTit  und  HiiHT  .Schnflrn,  2  vols.,  Stutlgiut,  1900;  Juliu, 

HifmnoU/oy.  pp.  fl2A-fi26. 

KLOSTERUABR,  AUGUST  HEIRRICH:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Steinbude  (15  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Hnnoier)  May  16.  1837.  He  studied  in  Erlangen 
and  Berlin  1865-58,  and  was  assistant  pastor  in 
Bilckeburg  until  1864.  From  1864  to  1868  he  was 
tutor  and  privat-docent  at  GOttingen,  and  since 
1868  has  been  professor  of  Old-Testament  cx^esis  in 
Kiel.  He  has  written:  Vindiea  Lucana  (GOltingen, 
1866);  Dot  Markuttvaagtliumnaeh  leinemQueUim- 
werle/iir  die  evangeliaehe  Gesckiehle  (1867);  Vnter- 
tudmng  zur  alUatamenUichm  Theologie  (Gotha, 
1868);  Korrdchirtn  tur  bUherigen  Erkldrvng  det 
ROmerbritfet  (1881);  Die  GemOlatimmxingen  der 
Chritten  ia  Rfmer  v.  1-11  (Kiel,  1S81);  Ueber 
deutache  Art  bei  Martin  Luther  (1S84);  DU  Gd- 
U$/uTcht  ab  HaMfAflUck  der  Wei*beH  (1885); 
Die  Bucher  Samuelia  und  der  Konige  auageUgl 
(Nordlingen,  1887);  Zur  Thtorie  der  bO/litchen 
Wei*»agung  und  zur  ChaToklerittik  dee  HAr&er- 
bric/f»  (1889);  Drr  Prrdaleudi,  BeilrOge  ta  teinem 
Veni&ndnit  unrf  sCTrwr  EntttehungtgrKhidtU  (Leipsic, 
1893):  Deuterojeeaia,  krbrdieeh  und  deuUch  (Mu- 
nich, 1893) ;  GeachieJJe  dee  Voikea  Itraei  frtt  tur  Re»- 
tauraiUm  unter  Eera  und  Nthemia  (1896);  Ein 
diplomatiacher  Brif/ictcktel  aut  dem  nmton  Jahr- 
taiiaenil  tot  Ckritto  (Kiel.  1898);  Dealeronomium 
uml  Grdgd*  (1000);  and  Sdudaeten  im  alten  Itrad, 
(Leipsic,  1908). 

KLOSTERMAHH,  kles'ter-mon,  ERICH:  Ger- 
man Prot««taiit:    b.  at   Kiel  Feb.  14,  1870.    He 
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fitu(ii(Hl  at  the  aca<lomy  of  N«'iich:itol  and  tlio  univer- 
sitioH  of  Leipsic.  Kiel.  Ii<Tlin.  and  Krlangc'ii  (Ph.D., 
KH,  lSi)2).  In  I'.Hll  hv  U'canif  privat-docrnt  for 
.\<'w-T«»«taimMit  (•xt'K«''*i'<  and  rarly  OirLstian  Htera- 
tiire  in  Kiel,  whrn*  he  was  apiKuntrcl  full  professor  in 
11H)5.  H«»  lias  writ  ten  iJr  lihri  <  \thdrth  nrsiorw.  Alrx- 
andrina  (Kirl,  1V.»1I);  (iritrhim-he  Exzerpte  aus  //»- 
mili*n  tft'H  OrujvruH  (Leipsic,  IS'.M);  Analekta  zur 
Sfftttitujtnta.  Iltj-fipla  uwi  Patrif<tik  (1S95);  Dir 
Sihri/fvn  tfrs  Oritjnus  umi  IlirnniymuH  lirirf  an 
I'auia  (lierlin.  IM*7):  CtlHrlitftrufuj  drr  Jrrrmias- 
horniiir  ifts  (>rigvm»  lLrip>ic.  IS*»7);  Kusrbius* 
Srftrtft  rrtiu  tuh'  th-Tikuii'  uinimrur  Tt'jy  ty  rtj  Ami  "ifKi^'j 
(IIN)J);  lin<U-  ths  Pitrust'riirujfliitmit,  tirr  PrtrusajK)- 
kahjpM-  uud  ilts  Krrtttjitui  /*r/n  ( Bonn.  IIHW);  L'rbvr 
ths  Ihdifmus  mri  AUmmlritn  In  rpistnloji  cfinonicaM 
nuirrntio  (Lcipsir.  ltM).">);  and  coinnientary  on  M;irk 
(TiihinKen.  VMM  \  in  collaboration  witli  H.  Greas- 
niann). 

KNAPP,  ALBERT:  TIh*  nio.Ht  distin^iishcnl  Cior- 
man  writer  of  spiritual  son^^  in  the  first  luilf  of  the 
nint>t(M'nth  wntury;  h.  at  Tul»in>ren  July  lio,  ITDS; 
d.  at  Stuttpirt  June  LS.  istil.  \\v  w:is  the  son  of  a 
councilor  of  the  suj^iTior  court  in  Tuhinpen.  an<l 
his  boyhofxl  was  s{)<'nt  in  (he  pfN'tic  and  inspiring 
atmosphere  of  thi*  Black  Fon'si.  He  ent<'n'<l  the 
seminary  of  Maulhronn  in  is  1 1,  and  from  IMG  to 
ISliOstuditMl  at  the  Kvan^elical  theological  sr>minary 
in  Tubingen,  when-  hi*  iinbilN><l  mon*  p«M'try  than 
theology  and  found  the  pranks  (»f  student  life  more 
to  his  taste  th:tn  thesup<'rn:iluralism  of  the  tinu'.  In 
LS2()  he  was  sent  to  I''«'U«'rbach  as  vic.ir.  and  later 
to  Ciai.sUTp,  both  villages  ni'.'jr  Siutt>^art.  In 
GaislMT^  he  met  Ludwij^  Hofacker  (<|.v.)  and  under 
his  influence  Knapp's  life  lH'cam<'  nuin-  serious  and 
his  convictions  moH'  Evanj^elical.  In  1S25  he  was 
appointe<l  <leacon  in  Sulz-on-the-Neckar  and  in  1S31 
in  Kirchheim.  at  the  s{MTial  nN|U«'»<t  of  Duchess 
Henrietta  of  WurltemlxTj;.  In  \s'M\  he  U*came 
deacon  at  thi'  Ilospitalkirclu'  in  Siuttpart,  then 
arclnleacon  :it  tin-  Stiftskirchr,  and  in  Is  I.")  pastor 
of  St.  Leonard^kirrlu'.  Ilr  d(>eline<l  tlu'  ollice  of 
rural  dean  and  was  not  activr  in  tlie  Christian 
and  charitable  associations  of  \\\o  town,  jireferrin;; 
to  confine  himself  to  parochial  duties,  by  which 
he  won  many  personal  friends  and  the  love  of  his 
congregation. 

Knapp's  character  w:is  eminently  broad,  strong, 
and  natural,  his  motto  l)eing  FInrno  sum,  nil  hu- 
man}' (I  mc  nlirnutii  putt).  His  mind  was  ojx'n  to 
everything  noble  and  sublime  in  art  and  nature. 
But  this  susceptibility  was  kept  witliin  the  limits 
of  a  -spiritual  ortluxloxy,  an<l  he  attacke<l  every 
philosophy  and  theology  which  attempted  to  shake 
or  umlermine  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  truth, 
which  was  for  him  also  tin*  absolutely  lx>autiful.  He 
was  averse  to  allcxtn'mes,  to  those  of  ortho<loxy  as 
much  as  to  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  theolo- 
gians, nor  Imd  he  any  sympathy  with  the  one- 
si<led  views  of  sect.  His  standpoint  was  tliat  of  a 
pure  ICvangelical  Christianity  and  a  mcxlerate  con- 
fcssionalLsm.  He  was  not  as  powerful  a  pn*achcr 
as  Ludwig  Hofacker,  but  his  sermons  are  distin- 
guished by  a  varied  wealth  and  depth  of  thought 
expressed  in  vigorous  language.     Ilis  addresses  to 


his  fellow  preachers  at  ministerial  conferences  were 
no  less  remarkable. 

Knapp  was  an  original   poet   and    hymn-writer 
and  his  claim  to  permanent  fame  rests  upon  his 
gift  for  spiritual  poetry.    His  collections  of  poems— 
riiriMchc  Getiichte  (2  vols.,  Basel,  1829);   Kmm 
(iidichtc  (2  vols.,  1834);    Chrisienlieder   (Stuttgart, 
1S41).  a  collection  of  hymns  including  forty-eight 
original;     Xcueste  Fclge   (1843);     Au^troAi  (1854, 
lS(>s);     Ilerbstbluten    (1859)— reveal    his   fertility, 
though  some  of  them  lack  final  finish.    Nature  and 
its  glories  furnish  him  inexhaustible  material  and 
inspiration,  but  he  also  treats  facts  of  history  and 
powerful    [lersonalities.       In     his    Christoierpe,   a 
Christian  almanac  and  year-book,  which  be  edited 
from  lK;i3  to  1853.  he  celebrates  poets  like  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  warriors  like  Napoleon,  musicians  like 
Bach.    Handel.   Mozart,   and   Beethoven,  German 
henx's  like  the  Hohenstauffens,  classical  antiquity, 
and  modern  history.    He  aimed  to  unite  in  his  poems 
"  transient  nature  and  the  fleeting  life  of  man.  and, 
raising  its(>lf  al>ove  them  both,  tlv?  Word  of  God  in 
its  eternal  youth.''     As  far  back  as  the  t^'enties  be 
conceivetl  the  idea  of  offering  to  the  Christian  public 
an  Evangdischcr  Liederschatz  fur  Ktrche  und  HauL 
From  mon'  than  80,(XX)  hymns  he  selected  3,590 and 
publlshtMl   them  at   Stuttgart   in    1837.     He  con- 
sidereti  some  ch^mges  of  the  text  necessary,  espedaQj 
the  r(*nioval  of  liarsh  expressions  and  grammatical 
faults;   but  he  went  further  and  took  the  liberty  of 
"  putting  slmllow  and   feeble  expressions  into  a 
nion>  vigorous,  Biblical  language  and  of  filling  up 
apparent  gaps  by  new  strophes  and  of  freely  re- 
producing whole  songs."     In  single  cases  he  suo- 
cei»<h*d  brilliantly,  but  on  the  whole  he  had  to  con- 
fess in  the  second  e<lition  (1850)  that  he  had  been 
fre<iuently  guided  too  strongly  by  his  subjective 
f<H>lings.     Kven  in  this  revised  edition  he  did  not 
pro{)erly   reproduce   the  original,   as   he  was  still 
guided  by  the  principle  tliat  the  old  h^mns  should 
1k>  adapt  (mI  to  mo<lern  taste.    The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  third  edition   (18(>5).     The   work  received 
bitter  critici.sm  from  G.  C.  H.  Stip  in  his  Hymnoh- 
yi'srhc  livisebriefc  (Berlin,  1852)  and  from  Philipp 
Wackernagel  in  the  Kirchentag  at   Bremen  in  the 
same  year.     \  collection  of  Knapp's  prose  works 
appeared    under    the    title   Geaammelie   prosdw^ 
Schriften   (2  i)arts,   Stuttgart,    1S75).     It  consists 
chiefly  of  biographies  of  men  like  Ludwig  Hofacker, 
Dann.  Khitt,  Elx>rhard  Womer,  Hedingcr,  Zinien- 
(lorf,  and  others.     Here  the  poet  perceived  many 
traits  of  character  and  motives  of  life  which  would 
Ik*  lost  to  the  ordinary  eye. 

(RkH.VRD  LAUXMANNf.) 

MiiiLKMiKAPHT:  A  LebengbUd,  begun  by  himself  and  &>* 
i-luMl  by  his  j*on,  J.  Knapp,  appeare<l  Stuttgart.  1867. 
liricf  Hkctche.M  are  by  K.  Cierok.  ib.  1«79,  and  O.  BriissM. 
Ihiinburg,  1002;   Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  627-628. 

KNAPP,  knap,  GEORG  CHRISTIAN:  German 
Protestant;  b.atGlaucha,  Halle.  Sept.  17,  1753;  d. 
at  Halle  Oct.  14, 1825.  He  was  the  son  of  the  pietist 
Jolmnn  (ieorg  Knapp,  and  was  one  of  the  last  ex- 
ponents of  Pietism  in  Halle.  After  stud\nng  at  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  G6ttingen  he  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  of  theology  at  Halle  in  1777 
and  full  professor  in  1782.     In  1785  he  assumed. 
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with  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  the  direction  of  the  Francke 
foundations,  comprising  the  orphan- house,  the 
Latin  school,  and  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Institut«. 
In  spite  of  failing  health  he  adminiatcred  hia  labo- 
riouH  officTK  for  more  than  [our  decades  with  great 
fidelity  and  Kuccess.  Though  diffident  and  re- 
Ber^vd,  Kniipp  woh  a  popular  teacher,  and  faia  loc- 
lurrs  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  well  as  on 
Christian  (loclrinc,  were  largely  attended.  When 
Tholuck  visited  him  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
produced  a  bundle  of  letters  from  former  students. 
remarking,  "  Here  i^  my  comfort,  in  the  letters  of 
those  in  whom  the  scattered  xecd  first  b^an  lo 
B[tinfc  up  during  their  professional  experiences." 
Am  a  writer  Knapp  turned  mainly  to  exegesis.  His 
principal  works  are  a  trarulation  of  the  Psalms, 
with  notes  [Hulle.  1776;  3d  ed..  1789);  an  exceUent 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  (1797;  5th  ed.,  1840); 
Kid  the  cnllectio[i  of  treatises,  Scripla,  varii  argti- 
metili  tnii^nuim  partem  rxegetici  aique  kittarici 
(2  rnU.,  imTi;  :>il  ed.,  18^).  Posthumous  were 
Varlnungcn  iibrr  ilie  ChrittlirJie  GlavhensUhn  (ed. 
K.  Thilo.  2  parts,  1827;  'En^:  trsnsl,  Ledtiret 
OH  Cliritlian  Theoliigy.  2  vols,,  New  York,  1831- 
1833);  and  BibtiichcGlaubemlehTe  ivrnehmlich  turn 
proi/iV/.fn  Gfbraufh  (ed.  E.  F.  Guerike.  Halle, 
18401;  and  Bfilmge  zur  Lebensgeicliichle  AuyMt 
Goltlieb  Spangenbergt  (ed.  O.  Friek,  1884).  Men- 
tion may  be  made  of  (wo  popular  anonymous 
tractH.  Wan  soil  ich  than,  daan  ich  arlig  utrdtf 
(ISOG):  and  Anleitung  zu  ciitem  goHteligen  Ld>ea 
(1811).  In  collaboration  with  I.  L.  Schulxe  and 
A.  n.  Xiemeycr  he  editetl  the  review,  Franknu 
Sti/lungen  (3  voU.,  Halle,  I7S2-96).  In  this  he 
published,  among  other  things,  Sprner's  LAen, 
VeniinulE  urul  Slrriligkeilen  (vol.  i..  pp.  79-114); 
Spenern  iinH  Frankrna  Ktagea  iiber  die  Mangd  dtr 
Rthgionslrhrer  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  33-84,  lCl-220);  and 
Jo/iann  Aruulasiug  Fre<jtinghauaen  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  305- 
333),  Knapp  collaborated  in  the  Bfschre&ung  dea 
HalUtchrn  Waumhauta  (Halle,  17W),  and  also 
«dite<l  MiasioTuberichU  (Halle,  1790-1824). 
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V.  TKhKkcn.  in  ADB.  iri.  200-267:  H. 
•Dd  H.  ZApdrl.  Ltiiton  fur  Thtotovu  <tnd 
n,  p.  800.  rinin.wicli.  IHSS;  P.  Vigauraui, 
delnilifrlc.  ill.  lUlO-11,  fuih  1903. 


EKEELAHD,  ABHER:  American  editor  and 
deistic  writer;  b.  al  Gardner.  Mass..  Apr.  6.  1774; 
d.  al  Farmington.  In..  Aug.  27,  1844.  He  was  firtit 
a  Bapli^i,  then  a  L'nivenaliat  mitiisler,  but  ulti- 
mately liecamc  a  deist.  After  editing  universalist 
periodicals  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  he  went 
lo  BoMtou  and  founded  there  in  1831  the  Inrettigalor. 
For  views  exprcsHed  in  this  paper  he  was  tried  for 
blBcpbemy  befoir  the  supreme  court  at  Boston 
in  1836  and  sentenced  lo  imprison  me  Qt  for  a  short 
time.  HLi  works  include:  The  Kew  Tatament  in 
Grak  ami  Engtiah  ('2  vols,,  Philadelphia,  1822); 
£edurea  on  tht  Doctrine  of  L'nitvraal  Salvolian 
(1824);  and  A  Review  cif  the  Eridenra  of  Chnili- 
aniiy  (New  York,  1829). 

Uw  Tnal.  CtmrirKan  aid  Fimtl  Impruanmrnl  .  .  .  ^f  A. 
Kitrland.  IVi-l'.n,  IKK  C  C,  Gnrnc,  RkiH  ami  JuJv. 
lb.   IS.'M:    !4.   I>.   Parker.  Rtparl  of  Oit  Armmnit  of  Ou 


Coamopolite 

land.  ib.  I8bi. 

KNEELHIG.     See  Worbrip. 

KHEELinG  CONTROVEBSY  IN  BAVARU:  An 
incident  of  Bavarian  ecclesiastical  politics  under  the 
ministry  of  Karl  von  Abel  between  1838  and  1845. 
King  Ludwig  I.  (1825—48),  an  arbitrary  ruler,  par- 
ticularly in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  longed  for 
therestorationof  the  old  glory  of  the  Rornan  Church, 
and  appointed  Abel,  an  outspoken  Roman  Catholic 
reactionary,  minister  for  the  interior.  As  such  he 
aimed  blow  after  blow  at  the  Protestants.  On 
Aug.  14,  1838,  an  order  of  the  war  department  re- 
quired all  soldiers,  regardless  of  confession,  to  kneel 
in  the  mass  and  likenise  if  they  happened  to  be 
on  guard  duty  when  the  host  was  carried  by  in  the 
Corpus  Christ i  procession.  Numerous  pctitiona 
for  the  revocation  of  the  order  were  sent  to  the  su- 
preme consistory  and  the  council  of  stale,  but  proved 
fruitless.  Abel  persuading  the  king  that  plots  of  the 
liberal  opposition  were  concealed  in  all  Protestant 
complaints.  The  coiisislory  remained  silrnl  till  1843, 
but  then,  incited  by  the  incrensing  arrogance  of 
Abel  and  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Protes- 
tants, they  represented  that  the  act  required  of  the 
latter  was  for  them  a  sin.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
annul  the  order  by  legislative  action  but  failed. 
Even  J.  J.  1.  von  Doitinger  defended  it,  claiming  that 
kneeling  was,  for  the  Protestant  soldier,  merely  a 
motion  of  the  boily  having  nothing  to  do  with 
faith  and  conscience,  and  a  vehement  literary  con- 
troversy was  cflrried  on  betfteen  G.  C.  A.  von 
Harless  (q.v.)  and  other  Prolcstanls  and  Roman 
Catholic  Iheologiana.  The  first  modihcation  of  the 
offensive  order  exempted  Protestant  soldiers  frtnn 
attending  Roman  Catholic  services,  and  in  Dec, 
1848,  its  more  object ionable  requirements  wcrS 
annulled  by  the  personal  intervention  of  the  king, 
who  finally  listened  to  other  counselors  than  Ab«l 
and  learned  the  true  import  of  the  opposition  and 
its  serious  character.  Abel's  administration  VM 
overthrown  in  1847.  The  entire  movement  bene- 
fited the  Protestant  Church  more  than  it  ad- 
vanced the  Roman.  (E.  Dobn.) 

BiBLiDoanPHV;  E.  Dam.  in  Brilraot  lur  ba^rritditti  Kif 
AtngacttidtU.  v..  pula  1-3.  Erlaagen.  IBBQ;  K.  FuehD, 
AKnaltn  drr  prolrtlaiUisfhrn  KireAt  in  .  .  .  Bayent, 
Hunich.  IIUO;  G,  Eilorm.  Belrachtunam  vwt  UrOieiU  df 
.  .  .  B.  L.  Ton  Ailtrm  ubtr  dii  .  .  ,  i'srlnbrnamneni 
iiiMfrd  JahrKundtrli,  HurbrQcken,  1859;  O.  Tbomuiu*. 
Da4  IfurfrrrrvafAfii  dta  tv^tnoititeiun  LAenM  in  dtr  fhi- 
OiMriirhen  Kireht  Bai/ernM,  ErLviB«n.  1B67. 

KREUCKER,  knoikVr,  JOHAHK  JAKOB:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  TaubcrbLscholshcim  (19  m. 
s.w.  of  WUribur;;)  Feb.  12,  IM40.  Hi^  studied  in 
Heidelberg.  1801-6,^,  where  he  became  privat- 
dooeni  in  1873.  In  1880  he  wn.-<  appointed  associate 
professor  of  OM -Test i intent  exegesis  and  Semitio 
languages  In  Heidelberg.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
pastoral  work  from  186.'i  to  l<J04.  holding  the  poH- 
toralc  of  Eppelheim,  near  Heidellwrg,  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years  of  this  period.  In  theology  he 
belongs  to  the  critical  school,  and  hesitles  editing 
F.  Hilzig's  Vorlnmngtn  fiber  bibliae-hr  Thfdogit 
und  mearianliKkr  Weiuagungen  dea  Alien  Tealamenl* 
(CarUruhe,  1S80),  has  written  SilooA,  Queil,  Trick 
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uwi  Tal  IF)  Jeni»alem  (Heidelberg,  1873);  Da» 
Buth  Barveh  (Leipaic,  1879);  Die  An/ange  da 
romUdien  ChrUUntunu  {Karlsruhe,  1881);  t/n- 
glaubt  Oder  GlaubeT  (HeidelberR,  ISfiS);  and  Di*e 
GUichberechligung  da  kiTchlichcn  Liberaliamut  mit 
dtr  kirfhtkhrn  Rcfhtgloubigkcit  in  Lichle  drt  bib- 
linehen  Chrinlenturru,  dtr  rr/ormalori»chen  Grund- 
tatte.  und  da   bailutrhen    Bekftinlnialandei   (1898). 

KniGHT,  ALBlOn  WILLIAHSOIT :  I'n.teHtunt 
EpiMCopal  liiflio]];  b.  nt  Whilr  Spriii|;H.  Flu.,  Au^. 
2i,  IHSH.  Up  Htmlieil  iH  Uie  riiivetnily  of  ihe South, 
Hewauer.  Tcnii..  but  nn  accoilnl  □(  illTitNi  look  no 
deKice.  In  1W1  he h'uh onlcred ilcocon, vnx ordainMl 
primtiti  IKH.'l.unil,iifi('rl)(>inKaniLiHioiuiry  ill  xouth- 
em  Florida  1KK1-N3,  held  pariHhos  at  I'alatka. 
Fla.,  lfM4-8f>.  and  JackMinvilte,  Fla..  1880-03.  He 
WM  dean  of  Ihe  ealhe<lral  at  Atlanta,  (ia.,  1893- 
1904,  and  wan  connecrated  blxhup  of  Cuba  in  1904. 

KHIGHT,  GEORGE  THOHSOH:  Univernaliat; 
b.  at  Windham.  Me..  Oct.  1^.  1850.  He  nas  edu- 
cated at  Tuftn  Collep-  (B.A.,  1872;  M.A..  1875) 
and  at  tho  Tufts  Uiviiiily  Sehool  (B.D.,  1875),  and 
haa  taufcht  in  the  latter  institution  since  1875,  aa 
iDHtructor  ill  rhetoric  and  church  history  1876-83, 
an  profe-ssor  nf  church  history  1883-19(11,  and  as 
profensor  of  <'hriatian  theology  since  I'JOl.  He  is 
also  secretary  and  librarian  of  Ihe  I'nii'erjialist 
Historical  Society.  He  hoa  publishpd:  The  Good- 
neiu  of  Goil  (BohIdu,  1904);  and  The  Prain  of 
Hypocrinj  <Chicii(£0,  HlOfi}. 

KHIGHT,  WILLIAM  ALLEIf:  CongT^Rational- 
U(;  b.  at  Milton,  Misa.,  Oct.  20.  IS63.  He  studied 
at  Adalbert  Collepp,  Westem  Reserve  University, 
Hiram  CoUej^e.  Hiram,  O.  (B.A.,  1889),  Olx-rlin 
Theological  Seminary,  from  whicli  he  was  Rraduated 
in  1900,  and  Harvard  rnivereity  (ISfKi-O.'i).  He 
was  as.iociate  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  1891-94,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Firnt  Congregational  Church,  Sajtinaw, 
Mich.,  in  1894,  of  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Fall  River.  Mass.,  in  IS97.  and  of  the 
Brighton  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  in  1902. 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  (he  hberiil  school,  and 
haBWTitlen:  The  Song  of  onr  Hijrian  Guritl  (Boplon, 
1903);  The  Love  Wateh{\mA);  Saint  Abigail  of  the 
Pinea  (1905);  The  Tryitt  by  the  Sea  (1905);  and 
Si^m  in  Ute  Chrieimas  Fire  (1908). 

KMIPPEHDOLLIHG  (KHIPPEHDOLLIHCK). 
BERRT:  German  Anabaptist;  bom  in  MUnster; 
executed  there  Jan.  23,  l.j;i6.  He  came  of  a  re- 
spected family  and  waa  himself  a  merchant;  he 
became  involved  in  the  riot  of  1527  at  Milnster  and 
was  imprisoned  by  Ihe  bishop,  but  by  a  fine  secured 
his  release.  He  adopted  the  faith  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, shrltcred  some  of  the  leaders  in  his  house,  and 
■was  after  the  victory  of  Ihe  faction  made  barger- 
meister,  He  aided  in  the  iilacing  of  John  of  I^C'y- 
den  ut  the  head  of  affairs  nt  Miinster  (gpp  MrMHTER. 
Anabaptists  in),  and  bee.ime  sword-bearer  and  then 
governor;  but  when  the  eily  was  retaken,  he  was 
captured  and  put  to  death, 

KHIPSTRO,  knip'slro,  JOHAHHES:  German  the- 
ologian and  one  of   the    founders   of   the    Protes- 


tant church  in  Pomemnia;  b.  at  Saudau  (49  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Magdeburg)  May  1,  1497;  d.  at  Wolgut 
(33  m.  B.e.  of  Slralsund)  Oct.  4,  1536.  Little  is 
knon-n  regarding  hu  early  life,  but  in  1516  he  went 
from  a  Franciscan  clobter  in  Silesia  to  a  Minorite 
convent  at  Frankfort -on -the-Oder,  probably  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  there.  A  legend  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  describes 
Knipatro  as  meeting  and  overcoming  the  celebrated 
Tetzel  in  a  public  ilebate  on  indulgences  in  Jan., 
1518.  but  earlier  sources  contain  nothing  to  support 
this  tradition.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  that  Knip- 
atro embraced  the  teachinga  of  Luther  at  an  early 
age,  and  that  about  the  year  1521  he  began  to 
preach  the  new  doctrines  publicly  at  Pyriti,  wbiiher 
he  had  been  transferred  in  the  hope  of  counteract- 
ing his  heretical  tendencies.  Erasmus  of  Man- 
teuffel,  bishop  of  Cammin,  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Knipstro,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to 
Stettin  and  was  a  preacher  in  Stralsund  in  Nov., 
1,^25.  There  he  remained  till  1531,  taking  an 
important  part  in  the  organization  of  the  church  sjt- 
tem  and  acting  as  a  seolous  supporter  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  against  the  principles  oF  Zwinglian- 
ism  which  found  favor  among  some  of  his  colleagues. 
After  two  years'  sojourn  in  Greifswald  Knipstro 
returned  to  Stralsund,  where  he  rose  to  a  positioa 
of  eminence,  and  continually  endeavored  to  im- 
press conservative  Lutberanism  on  the  religioui 
life  of  the  city.  He  represented  Stralsund  in  the 
important  religious  assembly  of  the  Hansa  toiriu 
which  met  at  Hamburg  in  1535,  and  subeequeotljr 
became  court  preacher  to  Duke  Philip  of  Pomeranis- 
AVolgost.  When  tho  country  was  divided  into  tie 
three  sees  of  Wolgast,  St«ttin,  and  Slolp,  Knipstn 
WHS  appointed  general  superintentlent  of  the  fint 
diooene,  displaying  in  the  performance  of  bis  offin 
an  artive  ical  for  the  improvement  of  discipline  and 
the  moral  uplifting  of  the  clergy.  From  1539tol5tl 
he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  new  University  of 
Greifswald.  and  thoiif-h  he  held  no  academic  d^ 
gree,  he  continued  uninterruptedly  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion after  1&43,  resigning  his  pastorate  in  Wolgs^. 
In  1552,  however,  he  left  Greifswald  and  returned  to 
his  pari.sh.  Together  with  Paul  von  Rode,  be  di*«' 
up,  in  1,>42,  a  new  constitution  for  the  church 
which  was  adopted  by  the  provincial  synods.  To- 
ward the  Interim  Knipstro  maintained  an  attitude 
nf  politic  compromise  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
Duke  Philip,  who  nominally  accepted  it  for  his 
dominions  and  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor. 
In  the  Osiandrian  controversy  which  broke  out  soon 
after,  Knipstro,  as  an  opponent  of  Osiander.  enterrd 
into  controversy  with  Petrus  ArtopSus  of  Stetlin. 
and  published,  in  accordance  with  tbe  inslruciicui' 
of  the  synod,  his  Anlii'ort  drr  Tkcologm  und  Pnihlfi 
in  Pommern  auf  die  Con/etaion  A .  Oaiandri  (W'ittfI^ 
berg,  1552).  The  dispute  la.iled  se\"eral  years  and 
resulted  in  the  deposition  of  ArlopOus. 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  contest  *hidi 
Knipstro  carried  on  against  J ohann  Freder  over  the 
(|UCBtion  of  ordination,  a  controwrsy  in  which 
political  and  doctrinal  interests  were  closely  in- 
tenningled.  Freder,  who  was  a  brother-in-lan"  of 
Justus  Jonas,  bad  been  sununoned  from  a  lutoriu 
position  to  the  pc»t  of  preacher  in  the  Bambui; 
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Cathedral  In  1540,  but  had  not  been  inducted  with 
the  laying  on  of  hands  on  accotiDt  of  the  oppoeitioD 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  canons.  In  1547  be  be- 
came superintendent  at  Stralaund  and  accordingly 
exercised  tbe  powers  of  examination  and  ordination 
over  tbe  city  cleT;gy.  Knipetro  now  demanded  that 
Freder  should  receive  ordination  at  hid  hands,  an  act 
%'luch  would  have  been  an  official  recognition  of  the 
■uthority  of  the  general  superin tendency  of  Wol- 
gast  over  StraUund,  The  authoriliea  of  Strakund 
forbade  Preder  to  submit  to  such  ordination,  and 
itt  1549  (be  dispute  wan  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
the  dismissal  of  Freder  on  account  of  hia  opposi- 
tion to  the  Interim.  In  1549  Freder  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Greifswald,  and  in  ISSO  super- 
inleiidenl  at  Rugen,  then  part  of  the  eeclesiaatlcal 
province  of  tbe  Danish  bishop  of  Roeukilde,  who 
had  the  power  of  confirmation.  To  nullify  this 
■.uthority  Knipslra  introduced  Freder  into  office  at 
Rilgen  without  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of 
Bishop  Palladiu-i  of  Roeskilde.  who  now  required 
Freder  to  appear  in  Copenhagen.  Philip,  however, 
forbade  him  to  make  the  journey,  whereupon  Knip~ 
•tro  entered  into  a  sharp  controversy  with  Freder, 
denying  the  power  of  ordination  to  one  who  had 
not  himaelf  been  ordained.  Freder  in  reply  denied 
that  t\>e  imposition  of  hands  constituted  an  essential 
pert  of  ordination,  and  appealed  to  the  Wittenberg 
theologians,  who  declared,  through  Melanchthon 
and  Bugenhagen.  that  the  custom  of  impoaitioD  as  a 
praiseworthy  practise  was  derived  from  old  apos- 
tolic times  and  that  it  should  not  be  abandoned, 
although  one  might  be  considered  duly  ordained 
*ho  had  not  observed  it.  In  1551  Freder  was  or- 
dained by  Palladius  in  Denmark,  and  though  he 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship  at  Greifswald  he 
•till  remained  superintendent  at  RUgeo  and  in  1553 
caune  to  an  agreement  with  Knipstro.  The  contest, 
however,  was  speedily  renewed,  and  as  Freder  as- 
■umed  a  radical  position  in  defiance  of  a  decision  of 
the  Bj^od  of  Greifswald,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Rflgen  and  became  superintendent  at  Wismar. 
Rnipstro,  who  had  thus  vindjcat«d  tbe  authority 
of  the  ruling  powers  against  that  of  a  foreign  bishop, 
continued  In  the  active  exercise  of  his  duties  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  (G.  Kawbrao.) 

BiujOflMArBT:  J.  Runce  (d.  I6SS).  Brtt-it  denofolio. 
iwnly  priDtwi  in  J.  Q,  L,  KoKgarUa,  Dt  arodrmia  Fom- 
rnma.  pp.  ZQ  aqg.,  Grelf>*Bld.  1839^  J,  F  Msypr.  Syno- 
iol<vut  Pommmia.  ib.  1703;  F.  Buhlow.  JiAmne* 
Kniptn.  Halle,  1SB8.  Coonilt  i>l»:  O,  Fook.  RaaemeM- 
PammxruJn  GaAiAtn,  v.  317  aqq.,  Leipdc  1808:  O. 
Riruchtl.  LuOitr  unil  4it  Orrfinotum,  pp.  90  «qq..  WitlBO- 
bet«.  \«ll». 

KHOBEL,  AOGUST  WILHBLM:  Crt>rman  Prot- 
CHtant  exegele;  b.  at  Tzschccbeln  near  Sorau  (65 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Frankfort-on-t he-Oder).  Lower  Lusatia, 
Aug.  7,  1807;  d.  at  Giessen  May  25,  1863.  He 
studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Sorau  and  at  the  Uni- 
versityof  Dr«slau(Ph.D..  1831;  Th.D.,  1638},  where 
he  became  privat-dooent  in  1831  and  professor  ex- 
traordinary of  theology  in  1835.  His  Pntjthdi*- 
mus  der  llfbraer  {2  vols.,  Breatau,  1837)  secured  him 
a  professorship  in  theology  at  Giessen  in  1S3D. 
At  Giewen  he  lectured  exclusively  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. His  lectures  were  of  great  value  from  (he 
linguistic,  historical,  and  arcbeologlcal  aide,  though 


the  decidedly  rationalistic  bent  of  his  mind  pre- 
vented him  from  thoroughly  appreciating  tbe  poeti- 
cal and  theological  value  of  the  Old  Testament. 
His  works  are  distinguished  by  sobci^mindedness 
and  discretion,  by  sound  linguistic  and  historical 
views,  and  by  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Orien- 
tal antiquity.  With  the  exception  of  the  above- 
mentioned  work  and  Vdikerta/el  lier  GenetU  (Gies- 
sen. 1850),  he  published  exclusively  exegelical 
works;  vie,  commentaries  on  Isaiah  (Leipsic, 
1843;  3d  ed,  1801).  which  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Kwald,  and  occasioned  him  to  write 
his  ExegttiacJia  Vadmuciart  /fir  Herm  Ewald  in 
Talnngen  (Giessen,  1844);  Genesis  (Leipsic,  1852; 
2d  ed.  1860);  Exodus  and  Leviticus  (1857):  and 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua  (1861).  They 
all  appeared  in  L.  Hiriel's  Kurtge/o*^^  extge- 
lUchef  Handbueh  mm  AUtn  Tettament,  and  with 
the  contributions  of  Otto  Thenius  and  Ernst  Ber> 
theau,  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  that  col- 
lection, Knobel  also  wrote  a,  commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes  (Leipsic,  1836).  (O.  ZUcKi^at) 

BmuonRAPHi:     H.     E.     Scribn,     Siam-ni'^iKA-IilirariKAM 

Laiian.  a.  387,  Donuilutt,  1813;    C.  Meuwl.  KirdilUhtm 

Hattdltnion.  iv,  23,  l.eip»ic.  18W;   ADB.  xvi.  300-304. 

KHOEPFLER,  kntrp'fler,  ALOIS:  German  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  Schomburg  Aug.  29,  1847, 
He  studied  in  Tubingen  (Ph.  D.,  1873)  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Rottenburg,  and  after  being 
a  lecturer  at  the  Wilhebnstift,  Tubingen,  1870-80, 
was  teacher  at  the  Reulscbule  at  Sehramberg  and 
professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Passau  from  1880  to  1886. 
Since  1886  he  has  been  professor  of  church  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Miuich,  of  which  he  was 
rector  in  1893-94,  Besides  editing  the  fifth  and 
sixth  volimies  of  the  second  edition  of  C.  J.  von 
Hefele's  ConcitUngttekichls  (Freiburg,  1880-00)  and 
Vereffenttichungen  aua  dem  kirchenge»chieJtiliehetl 
Seminar  MutuJien  (Munich,  1899  sqq.),  to  which  he 
has  contributed  editions  of  Wslafried  tStmbo's  Liber 
de  exordiia  ct  I'ncrentenfts  rerum  tedegiaetieamtn 
(Munich,  1890)  and  Rabanus  Maurus'  De  inshtu- 
tione  clerieorum  libri  tm  (1900),  he  luw  written 
Kddibetetguitg  in  Boyem  unler  AOtrecht  V.  (Munich, 
1891);  WeH  und  Bedeutung  ilea  Studium*  der 
KirdiengachiehU  (1803);  Lehrburh  der  Kirchengr- 
achidUe  (Freiburg,  1895);  Johann  Adam  MOlUr 
(Munich,  1896);  and  Dot  Vaterunter  im  GritU  der 
KirehenvOler  in  Worl  und  BiUI  (in  collaboration 
with  L.  Gl&tile;  Freiburg,  1898). 

KHOEE,  knO'ke,  KARL:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Schmedcnstedt  (near  Peine,  13  m.  n.w.  of  Brunt- 
wick)  Oct.  15,  1841.  He  studied  in  GWtingen  and 
Erlangen,  and  was  private  tutor  (1865-07).  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  at  Walsrode  (1867-69),  teacher  in 
tbe  normal  school  at  Alfeld  (I861>-75),  and  prin- 
cipnl  of  a  similar  institution  at  Wiuistorf,  near 
Hanover  (1875-82).  Since  1882  be  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  in  Gotlingen.  In 
1904  he  was  made  abbot  of  Burafeldi^,  and  is  also 
a  consistorial  councilor.  He  is  \be  founder  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Association  in  the  province 
of  Hano\'er.  and  has  written:  Zur  Melhodik  der 
Inblitchen  GtMchirhle.  i.  (Hanover.  1875);  Der 
Chritt  und  die  polititcke  Oeprdgt  der  Zeit  (1876); 
Dot   ertU    Trietmium   dt*  SehuUehrerteminari   ni 
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Wiirulurf  (1X771;  I'lim-  Knlfchis/niumnlrmicM 
(1KH(i]:  I'Taktin-h-lhtidugtiH-hir  Kitmmrnlnr  tu  dtn 
PaidoTulbrir/in  .tm  A/mslrlii  /'iiiifiin  (2  ^'l>l^.,  CiUtin- 
f(en,  IKKT-K'D;  <lr»nilriiiK  iIit  iinililiwhrn  Thrabgie 
(IHSit);  HTnmlnM>  .Ur  I'.i.lagiyik  uml  ihrr  Oe- 
Arhirlilisnl  .Inn  XrilnltiT  ilrn  f/iiNumumul  (Berlin. 
IMUl:  Xiir  I i.Ki-hiehtr  .l.r  bihlinchrn  yigur-Si-rurh- 
Hiirhrr  (Cortiii.  IKIKI);  uiiil  Aii»gabe  ilri  lulhn- 
iiulwn  t'.nrhirithimi'  bin  til  l.ulhrn  Tmlr  (Stutlitorl, 
i'Ntiji.  Ill'  iiki  (1iill^l  llii>  foiirlh  tHlilinn  iif  J.  J. 
vuii  I  )j.-tiTaf'«  Pa^l-nilhriffi-  ;i,-l  >lrr  liri.f.in  I'hUr- 
imm  (Itii'li-fi'ia.  l.Sllll.  i>tiil>HliiiiiTiHi>rT.  Muiiciim.^' 
Jtir  t'liKiiun  ChriKli  iV,iiU\u(!ft\ .  IKLHK)  iiiiJ  l.iilhiT's 
Kni:<lli-r  t-aUcliixm  (ILilli-,   I'.NM). 

KMOLLYS,  1...U.  HAHSEBD:  KiiRlish  I'lirlicii- 
Lir  Ituptisi;  h.  ;il  CiiMkui'll  (211  lu.  c.ii.c.  uf  Lincoln). 
I.iiid.lnr^liin-,  c.  l.i!K(;  <l,  in  T.iiiHinn  Hi'iit,  1».  IfiUI. 
Ill'  Hliiil[i-ri  :il  Ciiinbriilfn',  tiiiik  iinli-ni  in  U\JS.  aad 
IxTunii'  vinir  of  HiimlH'niliini',  Lincolnshire,  but 
ti'Nieiii-il  liJH  living  in  lOi,  lii-c.inM>  u  wjiiiratisl 
unil  rt'iuiuim'il  IiU  iirilrrs.  TIk-  wiiiu'  year  he  van 
urrCHtiil  nil  n  wiirnint  fnini  tlu'  IIif!h  CiimniuwioTi 
Cinirl  iiiul  iiHiirisiiiiiNl  III  HiHtun.  Uncolnshirp, 
K-iRiIiiiiff  IliriiiiHh  llu'  ciiiniivikiicr  uf  Iuh  kregicr  he 
Hill  tnNcw  KiiRliinil  i-iirly  in  lli:iK.  ntiil  klcrinlhat 
jTur  fiiunilnl  K  churcli  iit  I>o%t-r,  \.  11..  o-ver  which 
III-  iirvNiilnl  till  his  rt'lum  ti)  EnKlaml  in  lU-11. 
li  LI  iiiji  knmvn  wlicn,  ur  where-,  In:  nns  linptiKcd 
iiilii  the  HiiplLst  fnith;  but  in  llil.'i  hi'  vrns  onlnined 
jMisIiir  of  :i  UujitL-it  cnngivfci^' ion  tliul  hi^  liiiil  i;ath- 
crcil  'n\  LoniIi>n.  Ik-  hi'lil  M'VITiiI  otlin-a  under 
CrcmittX'U'N  (KivpnitiK'nl,  unil  pifBchn!  to  largo  nu- 
ilii'iici-'H  witliuut  tntprrirfiicc  tilt  thr  Itcstorntion 
(lOliU).  After  un  riiforcril  nliM-iicr  of  Komr  three 
years  in  Oermaiiy  he  rpKiuneil  hli  jiaHlnrtitc  in  Lon- 
Am\  nnii  pmieheil  tliere  uhiiost  nji  to  tlie  dny  of  his 
driLth.  in  1G7II  he  -Kan  nrroKtiii  and  imprisoned 
iiniicrllie!H'cmidCunveiilieli'.\ct(.|.v.).lmtwa»aiion 
ilischnrjio'l      In  lli""!  lir.  innk  i  Vvi'linj;  port  in  the 

liooks,    in.'  .     .     -     '        ,  ■■    Ihimin;   Fin 

inZio'i,\..-   i..,.     ;'.|'.       ;■  ■■   J...  ■  '■:,,>hofthf  Ih- 

fMlinir.  (Iruf.r  it  Il.bniini-  (.\.w,..„-li'im  (ltH15); 
'iml  his  uulol>ii>);rii]jhy  tii  the  yeur  HIT-'  (1BD2). 
which  was  corniileU'il  by  ^^^  Kithti.  The  Ilan.serd 
Kiiiillys  .Sociely  whh  orpimiHil  in  I.tirulun  in  1S45 
Id  n-|)nhlt.'<h  i-iirly  liiiptiHl  wrilincri;  it  was  diNHolved 
iift-er  ten  volinnes  hail  been  isMied. 

111"! iiiAi-iiY:  /t.Vfl,  ixjti,  L'DI-iIHl  nivRi  n  li^l  ol  thencul- 

Ii'Hri«9<iiiri'»aii<lai-n>uiiI>. 

KHOPKEM,  krii.p'kcn  (KHOP,  KHOPPE),  AH- 
DREAS,    AND    THE    REFORHATION    IN    RIGA: 

.Anilrr-i.s  KnO|)ken,  \U-  l[.'f.>riiiiT  .>f  \U^:i.  w:m  born, 
firoliiibly  in  a  villas:'  !:-•'■  Iv.,- -iii  i!7  m.  u.e.  of 
Fruiikforl).  p|}«^ill|l■  ■  .■■■  'lieii  ut  Riga 

l'"cb.  ],S,  1539.     Ill  l."i  I     ■  :      M  i'M  at  Frank- 

Forl-ou-the-Oiler,  nw\  -I.  'Mi  .Ji.riinnl  went  to 
Hijja.  Bccomit!(!di«poi]lcnlr(l  ivitliliis environment, 
he  ilevoteil  himself  anew  (o  study,  and  accordingly 
went  to  Treptoiv.  whi'rr,  uriiicr  the  leniterrship  of 
Biigeiikiften.  hi!  Hoon  arijuin'i!  such  proficiency  in 
the  Bible  tluit  he  wili  appointed  iissistiint  to  hia 
teacher  at  the  school  in  tlie  s;iine  city.  The  teachers 
were  under  the  Influence  of  Lutherauidni,  and  the 


new  movement  thus  spicftd  unong  the  monks  and 
clergy,  and  ptepared  the  way  for  the  Refonuatlm 
amoDft  the  laity.  The  measures  taken  by  Ensmui 
ManteufTel,  afterward  bishop  of  Kammin,  resulted 
in  the  closing  of  the  school,  but  Knopken  had  il- 
ready  n'tumed  to  Riga,  together  with  a  number  of 
Liviiiiiun  Hcholan.  in  1521. 

Kven  liefore  hi^  coming,  however,  the  worki  of 
Lilllier  were  eagerly  read  in  Livonia,,  and  in  ground 
which  luiil  been  thui  prepared  Knopken.  iniro- 
iliinil  by  a  letter  of  Melanchlhon,  actively  im- 
pbiited  his  propaganda.  The  niimber  of  hia  ad- 
hen-rits  Increased  continually,  and  to  confirm  tbem 
in  their  faith  he  lectured  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
maiiK  (Wittenberg.  1524),  laying  his  chief  stieai  OD 
I  he  preHentation  of  Evangelical  doctrines,  and 
i-»I)ecially  on  the  cardinal  dogma  of  juatiScation, 
the  position  being  that  of  the  wTitings  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  Ix'tween  1519  and  1521.  He  likeiw 
polemized  sharply  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  To  check  this  Protestant  propagandi, 
Jasper  Linde,  archbishop  of  Riga,  urged  the  gnutd 
maater  Plettenlierg  to  lake  repr«sai^■e  meaauiei 
against  the  ICvangclicals,  but  the  request  was  re- 
fused, and  the  grand  master  advised  a  disputalioa 
instead.  The  debate  accordingly  took  place  in  the 
choir  of  Si.  Peter"B  on  June  19,  1522,  and  wa«  ad- 
judged to  be  a  victory  for  Knopken.  I'nder  eueh 
circtinistances  it  became  easy  for  tbe  authorities  to 
declare  their  allegiance  to  the  Reformation,  and 
after  a  letter  addressed  lo  Ihe  archbishop  with  a 
reque.-'t  for  a  reform  of  the  Church  and  the  appoint- 
inenl  of  EvuiiEPllcal  teachers  had  pi^ved  frui[]e» 
tlie  municipal  council,  aided  by  the  elders  of  botb 
gilds,  elected  Knopken  archdeacon  of  St.  Feter't, 
where  he  delivered  his  Inaugural  sermon  Oct.  23, 
1^22.  The  protection  of  the  authorities  enabled  him 
to  olheiutc  without  fear  of  molestation,  and  he  soon 
n'C«'ivc(I  assistants  In  his  personal  friend  JoachimMol- 
liT  :ind  in  Sylvester  Tegetmeier.    The  denuncialory 

s] eh™  of  thelatter,  however,  led  lo  grave  exoeMSs 

(in  ihe  purl  of  the  Proteatanta,  and,  though  they 
wiTc  elii'ckcil  For  a  time,  they  broke  out  again  in 
l.>21.  In  this  lime  of  riot  Tegetmeier  had  no  part, 
fi)r  soon  after  Ihe  first  commotion  he  had  chan|«i 
lii.H  course,  unil  had  so  won  the  confidence  of  the 
iivilhiirilie:*  that  he  was  soon  invited  to  become  tbe 
pastor  uf  S(.  James,  entering  upon  his  dutiea  thett 
on  Ihe  Tirst  lijunday  in  Advent,  1522.  The  number 
of  Kvangelieal  preachers  in  Riga  steadily  increased, 
while  the  elTorts  of  the  archbishop  to  induce  the 
C!i-rinan  govern  men  t  to  suppress  Ihe  movement  were 
unsuccessful,  and  served  only  to  incite  the  eitiicns 
of  Riga  lo  greiiter  hostility.  They  reftised  allegiance 
to  Linde's  miccesHor,  Johann  Bknkenfeld,  and  ibo 
granil  ni;isler  was  obliged,  in  acconlance  with  tbe 
terms  of  his  agreement  with  the  Lutherans,  to  give 
thcnihiHjirotccliun.  The  archbishop  was  suspected 
of  coquetting  with  Ihe  Russians  and  was  arrested  by 
the  grand  mn.tter,  but  regained  his  freedom  by  an 
OKlenNiblc  submission  and  hastened  to  Livonia  to 
complain  lo  the  emperor.  He  died  on  the  way, 
however,  and  his  succe.ssor,  Thomas  SchDning, 
desiring  to  regain  his  archieplscopal  rights  and  ft- 
tates.  Kranlcd  the  Lutherans  their  privileges  nod 
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In  1530  Knopkenand  Johann  Briessmann  (q.  v.), 
who  had  been  called  from  KOnigsberg  three  years 
previously,  prepared  a  church  order  for  Riga,  basing 
it  primarily  on  the  Kdnigsberg  articles  of  1525  and 
closely  following  Luther's  Formula  missa.  After 
the  separation  of  the  conmiunity  from  Roman 
(^atholic  control,  the  council  took  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  electing  and 
calling  pastors  in  cooperation  with  the  gilds,  and 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the 
churches,  and  the  schools.  Two  members  of  the 
council,  with  the  mayor  as  a  ''superintendent," 
formed  a  sort  of  consistory  for  the  administration 
of  external  affairs  after  1532,  but  the  internal  control 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  clergy.  The 
congregations  were  represented  by  their  elders  in 
the  election  of  pastors  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  funds  for  the  church  and  the  poor.  By  the 
time  of  Knopken's  death,  the  Reformation  had  been 
carried  through  in  Riga,  and  in  1554  Evangelical 
preaching  was  officially  proclaimed  free  from 
restrictions  in  all  Livonia. 

(F.    HdRSCHELMANNf.) 

BiBLicxmAPHT:  F.  Horechelmann,  AndreoM  Knopken^  der 
Reformattjr  RigoM,  Leipsic,  1896;  T.  Schiemann,  Die  Re- 
formation AU-LivtaruU,  Hamburg,  1885. 

KNOWLEDGE,  THEOLOGICAL,  PRINCIPLE  OF. 

Christ  the  Source  of  Theoloidcal  Knowledge  (§1). 
Knowledge  a  Progreflsion  (§  2). 
The  Biblical  Christ  (§  3). 
Summary  (§  4). 

In    the    early    Protestant    theology    the    entire 

Scripture  was  the  basis  of  theological  knowledge; 

in  modem  theology  the  historic  Christ 

I.  Christ  is  regarded  as  the  only  source  of 
the  Source  knowledge  of  God  and  things  divine. 

of  Theo-  It  is  admitted  that  God  makes  himself 
logical  known  by  inner  workings  in  the  spirit, 
Knowledge,  but  it  is  claimed  that  real,  that  is, 
clear,  certain,  and  general  knowledge 
flows  only  from  that  medium  through  which  the 
subjective  experiences  of  Christians  are  conveyed, 
from  the  Christ  of  tradition.  Nature  and  extra- 
Christian  history  are  considered  as  sources  which, 
without  Christ,  are  ambiguous  and  enigmatical. 
Even  the  practical  reason  can  give  only  a  religion 
of  morality,  and  not  a  sin-forgiving  grace. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  there  in  Christ  that  gives 
knowle<lge  of  Ciod  and  things  divine,  the  answer 
must  l)e,  his  faith  in  them  and  his  communion  with 
God.  his  self-conscioasness  and  his  moral  character 
as  it  influences  the  world.  The  primitive  Christian 
tradition  concerning  the  words  of  Jesus  and  His 
decHls,  by  which  His  inmost  being  is  made  known, 
is  dominated  by  faith  in  the  infinite  value  of  his 
death,  in  his  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  lordship 
over  the  world,  and  in  his  return  to  earth.  More- 
over, inasmuch  as  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  his  spirit, 
i.e..  his  faith  and  moral  character,  became  to  a 
certain  extent  the  common  spirit  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  his  disciples  during  their  intercourse  with  him, 
the  primitive  Christian  knowledge  of  God  himself, 
of  divine  things,  and  of  moral  relationship  must 
to  w»mo  exti'iit  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  earthly  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
who  spoke  and  speaks  out  of  the  oral  and  written 


preaching  of  the  primitive  Christians,  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  second  principle  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  For  if  we,  like  them,  by  no 
means  conceive  our  religious  and  moral  knowledge 
as  a  mere  after-eflfect  of  the  earthly  Christ,  we  never- 
theless do  regard  it  as  an  effect  of  Christ  himself — 
of  the  exalted  Christ.  ''The  historic  Christ,  the 
only  principle  of  divine  knowledge,"  means  for  us 
also  the  Christ  who  manifests  himself  from  heaven 
as  the  risen  one,  thus  converting  a  Saul,  and  now 
delaying  his  return.  The  Lutheran  view,  that  in- 
spirations are  bound  to  external  media,  from  which 
the  real  knowledge  flows,  is  true  also  of  primiti\'e 
Christianity:  the  matters  of  common  knowledge 
proceed  from  the  pneumatic  manifestations  of  the 
exalted  Christ  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  pneu- 
matic life  of  the  earthly  Christ.  We  may  abide  by 
the  interpretation  of  John  xvi.  12-15,  which  declares 
that  the  Spirit  only  glorifies  the  sole  exegete  of 
God  (John  i.  18)  by  teaching  how  he  may  be  more 
and  more  perfectly  known. 

But  did  the  human  race  have  a  finished  knowledge 
of  its  Redeemer  by  the  time  the  apostles  died? 

There  was  no  want  of  great  men  after 

2.  Knowl-  this,  who  were  able,  under  the  influence 

edge  a      of    new    historic    manifestations,    to 

ProgretstoiL  discover  here  and  there  some  unhewn 

stones  in  the  Evangelical  tradition; 
Athanasius,  Augustine,  Luther  may  be  named. 
Though  they  have  not  in  the  least  surpassed  the 
apostolic  knowledge  of  Christ,  they  none  the  less 
have  deepened  the  understanding  of  the  apostles 
and  their  knowledge  of  him.  The  effects  of  the  im- 
personal spirit  of  Jesus,  of  the  spirit,  originating 
from  him,  in  the  first  primitive  Christian  Church 
as  a  whole,  and  of  the  spiritual  factors  at  work  in  sev- 
eral individual  cases  in  the  days  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, unfold  themselves  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church.  The  progress  of  secular  science  does 
not  embarrass  Jesus  himself,  who  unshed  to  be 
neither  a  naturalist  nor  a  historian.  We  ought  to 
permit  ourselves  no  doubt  concerning  the  fact, 
that  it  is  not  simply  from  a  development  within 
the  Church  that  we  have  learned  to  separate  the 
temporary  husks  from  the  divine,  infallible  spirit 
of  Christ.  If  we  believe  that  the  living  Christ 
dominates  the  whole  history  of  thought,  we  can  say 
that  he  interprets  himself,  the  earthly  Jesus,  by 
means  also  of  events  and  advances  in  knowledge 
that  take  place  out  of  the  sphere  of  church  history; 
he  spoke  not  only  through  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  also  through  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient conception  of  the  world.  The  field  in  which 
Jesus  sowed  his  word  was  time,  his  time,  the  future 
times.  His  spirit  was  not  of  time  but  of  eternity; 
his  word  a  germ  which  makes  its  full  content  and  its 
peculiar  character  known  only  in  the  course  of  the 
historical  development.  Christ  in  the  inmost  con- 
tent of  his  spiritual  being  was  more  than  he  could 
manifest  (Schleiermacher,  Der  chrisdiche  Glauber 
}  93,  2).  It  is  only  in  the  entire  course  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  Church  that  he  can  be 
understood  in  his  entirety. 

That  the  apostolic  beginning  of  the  prooeas, 
which  bore  its  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  New  Testament,  has  for  this 
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purpoHc  a  unique  worth,  goes  without  saying.  The 
understanding  of  Christ  made  known  in  the  New 
Testament  bears  so  unif|ue  a  relation  to  the 
unique  working  of  the  exalted  Christ, 
3.  The  that  it  is  well,  by  means  of  the  term, 
Bibliod  the  ''Biblical"  Christ,  to  express  the 
Christ  difference  in  intensity  between  his  re- 
vealing activity  in  the  apostolic  age 
and  that  of  the  later  ixTioils.  This  term  will  differ- 
entiate the  unique  lx>giiining  of  the  post-terrestrial 
revealing  activity  of  Christ  from  the  later  acts  of 
revelation,  and  combine  the  former  with  his  earthly 
work.  This  Biblical  (.'hrist  is  for  us  the  historical 
Christ,  the  only  principle  for  the  knowledge  of 
God.  But  the  term  "Biblical"  Christ  is  not  to 
denote  that  everything  in  primitive  Christianity, 
everything  apostolic,  belongs  to  the  eternal;  not 
even  all  that  is  meant  to  glorify  (Christ.  By  this 
conception  we  merely  wish  "  to  suggest  how  impor- 
tant for  all  posterity,  provided  we  believe  at  all  in  a 
real  revelation  of  our  God  in  our  Lord,  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  which  the  first  witnesses  had  and 
which  he  himself  as  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit  called 
forth  in  them  "  (Hftring).  But  if  nevertheless  we 
differentiate  in  the  primitive  Christian  conception 
of  Christ  the  elements  taken  from  the  notions  of  the 
day  and  an  eternal  germ  which  grew  out  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  we  must  inquire  what  is  to  be 
recognized  as  such.  Will  the  simple  answer  suffice: 
all  taken  from  the  history  of  that  time  is  unessen- 
tial, and  only  that  which  is  unanimously  received, 
which  has  developed  from  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is 
the  essential,  that  is,  that  which  truly  reveals  the 
eternal? 

But,  just  as  the  answer,  that  the  essential  is  the 
unanimously  received,  is  for  several  reasons  unsatis- 
factory, so  also  is  the  assertion  tliat  everything  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  time  is  unessential.  Does 
the  denial  of  an  independent  newness  in  the  case 
of  all  the  New-Testament  views  conditioned  by 
the  history  of  the  time  mean  also  the  siicrifice  of 
their  value  as  revelations?  For  example,  is  the 
thought  that  Jesus  had  a  personal  preexistcnce  con- 
demned merely  Ixicause  it  is  conditioned  by  a  Jew- 
ish formula?  Baldenspergcr  has  declared  that  even 
for  Jesus  himself  it  was  a  formula  that  explained 
his  own  personality,  which  he  experienced  as  a  won- 
drous mystery.  In  this,  too,  consists  his  origin- 
ality, to  speak  with  Wellhiiusen,  that  he  pcrct'ived 
the  true  and  eternal  in  the  mass  of  chaotic  rub- 
bish, rejected  the  incidental,  the  caricatured,  the 
dead  elements,  and  in  the  lens  of  his  individuality 
gathered  together  that  which  has  eternal  worth, 
the  human-divine.  Hut  may  not  such  a  gathering 
have  been  also  the  pneumatic  achieveniont  of  the 
spirit  of  a  Paul,  or  of  primitive  Christianity  as  a 
whole?  In  this  way,  e.g.,  the  whole  primitive 
Christian  angelology  could  be  stamped  as  revelation. 
Scientific  theology  will  no  longer  raise  question 
about  that.  But  not  only  that  which  the  earthly 
Jesus  himself  gathered  as  eternally  valid  out  of  the 
mass  of  New-Testament  factors  that  are  historically 
conditioned  is  to  be  received  as  imperishable,  but 
also  that  which,  without  contradicting  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  has,  uinder  the  pneumatic  manifestations  of 
the  Exalted  One,  undergone  a  new  development 


out  of  that  gathered  by  him.  Thus,  e.g.,  we  judge 
the  thought  of  Paul's  faith  oonoeming  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  Jesus  as  an  ethical  act  of  self-deny- 
ing love,  by  virtue  of  which  he  ''  entirely  emogei 
from  the  boimds  of  Jewish  speculations  about  the 
Messiah "  (Pfleiderer),  without  antagonising  the 
humble  spirit  of  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  construe  the  whole  angelology  com- 
mon to  primitive  Christianity  as  a  development  of 
Jesus'  belief  concerning  angels,  which  was,  compared 
with  that,  meager  and  super-Jewish. 

When  we  place  restrictions  upon  the  principle, 
*'  only  that  in  the  New  Testament  has  value  as  a 
revelation  which  is  not  conditioned  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  time,"  we  have,  in  the 

4.  Sum-  last  analysis,  to  look  back  to  the 
mary.  earthly  from  the  exalted  Christ  wba 
glorified  himself  in  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. The  two  taken  together  tnake  the  Biblical, 
the  historical  Christ,  the  only  principle  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  things  divine.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  this  is  the  pneumatic  life  of  the  earthly  Christ 
and  that  which  has  logically  unfolded  itseLF  there- 
from in  the  primitive  Christians  under  the  infiuence 
of  the  pneumatic  manifestations  of  the  exalted 
Christ.  This  presupposes  that  the  pneumatic  life 
of  the  earthly  Christ  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
Evangelical  tradition,  in  order  that  by  this  touch- 
stone the  primitive  Christian  preaching  may  be 
tested  as  to  its  consistency.  In  decUiring  that  such 
testing  is  necessary  one  declares,  by  this  very  fact, 
that  the  earthly  Jesus  is  the  real  foundation  61  the 
knowledge  of  God — but  his  resurrection  must  ako 
be  added — this  alone,  not  also  the  proofs  of  it,  vii., 
the  appearances  of  the  risen  one,  which  belong  to  the 
exahed  Christ.  In  Rom.  i.  a-4,  we  find  that  whieh 
is  fundamental  in  the  principle  of  theological  knowl- 
edge, by  which  both  the  Old  Testament,  mentioned 
in  V.  2,  as  well  as  the  preaching  even  of  a  Paul 
(v.  1,  5)  must  be  tested;  he  is  indeed,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  revelation  by  the  Risen  One.  his  greatest 
apastle,  and  yet  no  absolutely  infallible  lawgiver 
in  matters  of  faith.  Karl  Thieme. 

BinuoGRAPHY:  A.  Ritschl,  Theolooie  und  Afetapkjftik, 
Bonn,  1887;  J.  Kaftan,  in  ZeiUehrift  fur  Theologie  und 
Kirche,  i  (1891).  479-549;  M.  K&hler.  Die  WiMmnatkaJi 
der  christlicKen  Lthrt,  pp.  11  sqq.,  Lcipmc,  1893;  idem. 
Der  Boocnannte  historUche  Jemu  und  drr  oeaehiehUi^ 
biblitchr  Chriatua.  ib.  1896;  M.  R«ischle.  Der  Glaube  an 
Jesus  Christua  und  die  oeschichtliche  Erfin-sehung  seiMS 
Ijebens,  Loipnic.  1893;  iilem,  Der  StreH  fdter  die  Begrund- 
unu  dea  GUiulyena  auf  den  '*  geschichtlichen  "  Jetnia  Chria- 
tua,  in  Zeitarhrift  fiir  Thrologir  und  Kirche,  vii  (1897).  171- 
264;  O.  RitMchl.  in  Zcitachnft  fur  TheoUigie  und  Kirdvt, 
iii  (1893).  371^26;  W.  Hermann.  Der  Verkehr  d*a  Chria- 
Un  mil  Gott,  Stuttnart.  1896;  P.  Kolbinjc.  Die  heilige 
Schrift  ala  (iterate  Surm  der  chriatlichen  Glauhenaerkenninia, 
<?nadau.  1896;  G.  Ecke.  Die  the^Uotfiache  SchuU  AlbrtdU 
Ritachla  und  die  evangeliache  Kirche  der  Geoenvoart,  BeriiOf 
1897. 

KNOWLEDGE,  THEORY  OF  RELIGIOUS.  See 
Truth,  Truthfulness,  1. 

KNOWLING,  nOling,  RICHARD  JOHlf:  Churdi 
of  Enpland;  h.  at  Devonport  (2  m.  w.n.w.  of  Plym- 
outh), Devonshire,  Sept.  16,  1851.  He  studied  at 
Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1S74).  and  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1875  and  ordained  priest  in  1876. 
He   was  classical  master  in   Abingdon  Grammar 
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School  1874-76,  and  curate  of  Wellington,  Somer- 
set, 1876-78  and  of  St.  Martln-in-the-Fieldfl, 
London,  1878-84.  He  was  then  called  to  King's 
College,  London,  where  he  was  successively  cen- 
sor and  lecturer  (1884-90),  vice-principal  (1890- 
1897),  and  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis 
(1894-1905).  Since  1905  he  has  been  canon  of 
Durham  and  professor  of  divinity  in  Durham  Uni- 
versity, and  fellow  of  King's  College.  He  was 
examining  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  1903-05  and  ex- 
aminer in  the  University  of  London  1905-06,  be- 
sides being  select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1895 
and  Boyle  Lecturer  in  1903-05.  His  theological 
position  Lb  conservative.  He  has  written  The  Wit- 
fiess  of  the  EpiatleSf  a  Study  in  modem  Criticism 
(London,  1892);  Ade  of  the  Apostles  in  The  Ex- 
po9itar*s  Greek  Testament  (1901);  Our  Lord*s  Virgin 
Birth  and  the  Criticism  of  To-day  (1903);  The 
EpistU  of  St.  James  (1904);  The  Testimony  of  St, 
Paul  to  Christ  (Boyle  Lectures  for  1903-05;  1905) ; 
and   Literary    Criticism    and  the    New    Testament 

(1907).  

KNOW-NOTHING  MOVEMENT:  A  popular 
movement  which  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
United  States  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, partly  political,  partly  inspired  by  a  not  un- 
natural nervousness  in  view  of  the  experience  of 
all  European  countries  with  the  meddling  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  national  politics  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  official  deliverance  to  show 
that  it  would  not  do  the  same  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  based  on  the  theory  that  the  republic  would 
be  in  danger  unless  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
were  held  in  check  and  foreign-bom  dtiaens, 
especially  Roman  Catholics,  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  government.  As  the  successor  of 
various  **  native  American  "  movements  which  had 
nursed  similar  beliefs  even  in  colonial  times,  the 
Know-Nothing'party  (so  called  from  the  injunction 
laid  upon  its  members  to  profess  utter  ignorance  of 
even  the  existence  of  any  such  organization)  wiis 
formally  organized  in  1852,  when  political  condi- 
tions favored  the  launching  of  a  new  party  which 
should  attract  the  dissatisfied  elements  of  the  older 
ones.  It  was  begun  as  a  local  organization  in  New 
York  City,  and  at  first  aimed  at  local  and  munici- 
pal victories.  As  stated  in  its  ritual  after  a  na- 
tional council  had  been  formed,  its  objects  were 
among  other  things  '*  to  resist  the  insidious  policy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  all  other  foreign  influ- 
ence against  our  republican  institutions  in  all  law- 
ful ways  "  and  **  to  place  in  all  offices  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit  in  the  gift  of  the  people  or  by 
appointment  none  but  native-bom  Protestant  citi- 
zens." These  and  other  uncompromising  declara^ 
tions  were  for  the  initiated;  a  statement  of  princi- 
ples was  drawn  up  for  the  general  public  which 
professed  to  aim  at  ''  no  interference  with  religious 
laith  or  worship  and  no  test  or  oaths  for  office." 
After  several  successes  in  municipal  elections,  in 
1854  the  party  sent  forty  representatives  to  Con- 
gress and  elected  a  governor  and  legislature  in 
MaasachusettH.  In  the  following  year  they  carried 
the  elections  in  nine  States,  and  elected  the  gov- 
ernors of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 


Island,  while  in  the  next  Congress  there  were  seven- 
ty-five Know-Nothing  members  elected  as  such. 
The  inflammatory  talk  of  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  produced  its  natural  results.  Riotous 
mobs  assembled  in  various  New  England  cities, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches  were  set  on  fire  there 
and  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio.  At  least 
twenty  persons  were  killed  in  Know-Nothing  riots 
in  Louisville,  and  attempts  were  made  to  assassi- 
nate Archbishop  Bedini,  nuncio  in  Brazil,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  examine  various  ecclesias- 
tical matters  on  his  passage  through  the  United 
States.  In  1856  the  party  held  a  national  conven- 
tion and  nominated  Millard  Fillmore  for  president. 
The  northern  delegates,  however,  seceded  from  the 
convention  on  failing  to  secure  a  definite  anti-sla- 
very declaration,  and  Fillmore  secured  only  the 
eight  electoral  votes  of  Maryland.  From  this  time 
Know-Nothingism  as  a  political  movement  may  be 
said  to  have  collapsed,  although  in  1860  Bell  and 
Everett,  candidates  of  the  "  Constitutional  Union." 
received  thirty-nine  electoral  votes  largely  through 
the  support  of  Know-Nothing  elements  which  had 
refused  to  merge  in  either  of  the  two  great  parties. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
and  Ronuin  Catliolic  religion  to  demonstrate  their 
loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  adoption;  and  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  150,000  men  of  Irish  birth  en- 
listed in  the  Union  anny  proved  that  the  laity  of 
that  church  wore  not  scheming  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  general  decay  of  religious  intoler- 
ance tended  in  the  same  direction — although  in 
comparatively  recent  years,  especially  from  1891  to 
1897,  the  "  American  Protective  Association  "  has 
attracted  some  attention  as  representing  substan- 
tially the  same  principles. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  B.  Whitney,  Defence  of  American  Poticy, 
New  York,  1866  (by  an  advocate);  J.  Keboe,  Life  and 
WriHnife  of  ArchhUhop  Hughee,  ib.  1865;  J.  L.  Spaldinc, 
Life  cf  ArchbisKop  Spalding,  Baltimore,  1872;  T.  V.  Ck>oper 
and  H.  T.  Fenton.  American  Policiee,  Chicago,  1884  (con- 
taining the  ritual);  J.  B.  McMaater,  The  RioUnta  Career 
of  the  Knaw-Nothinge,  in  With  ike  FatKere,  New  York. 
1806;  L.  F.  Schmeckebier.  Hit,  of  ike  Knotc-Nothing 
Party  in  Maryland,  Baltimore,  1899;  J.  A.  Woodbum. 
PoliHeal  Partiee,  New  York.  1903;  T.  J.  Jenkinn,  in  Cath- 
olic World.  Ivii  (1893).  611-622;  and  the  workii  on  the 
history  of  the  period. 

KHOX,  nex.  EDMUND  ARBUTHIIOTT:  Church 
of  England,  bishop  of  Manchester;  b.  at  Bangalore, 
India,  Dec.  6,  1H47.  He  studied  at  Christ  Chureh, 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1869),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in 
1870  and  ordained  priest  in  1872.  From  1868  to 
1885  he  was  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  tutor  from  1875  to  1885  and  chaplain  from 
1879  to  1885,  besides  being  curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Oxford,  from  1870  to  1874  and  vicar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  same  city,  from  1874  to  1879.  He 
was  rector  of  Kibworth-Beauchamp  from  1884  to 

1891  and  also  of  Smeeton-Westerby,  Leicestershire, 
in  1887-88,  and  was  then  vicar  of  Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham  from  1891  to  1894,  being  likewise 
examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester  from 

1892  to  1894.  In  1894  he  was  consecrated  suffragan 
bishop  of  Coventry,  being  at  the  same  time  both 
rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham,  and  arehdeacon 
of  Birmingham  from  1894  to  1903.     From  1892 
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[u  )903lie  «'aH8Urro|^tcor  the  dioccw  of  Worcester, 
Hint  was  appointf^J  honorary  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1H92.  In  19U3  he  was  Iranslaled  to  the  diocetie  ot 
Manchester.  He  han  writlen  Panlari  and  Teaehen 
(Lomlon,  10112). 

KNOX,  GEORGE  WILLIAM:  Prcshyterbn:  1>. 
ul  Hnnir,  N.  V..  Auk.  H.  l^^l-  He  wan  (croduated 
lit  iliiniiltoii  C'ollene  in  1HT4  and  Autiuni  Theolof{i- 
oiil  Seininury  in  IS77.  He  then  enKoKed  in  minsion- 
ary  work  in  Jiipun.  uiiil  wns  profcvxor  of  honiilctics 
ill  riiiiin  Tlu-olo^ical  tji'minary.  Tokyo,  lM(l~U:)iind 
of  philiiNn|ih>-  iind  ethics  in  the  ImjiiTial  Vniveniity 
of  Jii|tun  in  IN.S(i.  In  ISSU  )ie  relumet)  to  the  I'niied 
Ktali-H  tind  wn»  [luslor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Rye,  N.  Y..  I.SIM-IKI.  Hi' was  lectunT  on  apologet- 
JCH  in  I'nion  Tlic^loKicul  Scminiiry,  New  York 
Cily,  1.H1I7-<J9,  anil  sincv  1S9U  hiw  been  profeHRor  of 
philowiiihy  and  history  of  rcii|;ion  in  tlie  name  iii- 
Hlitulion.  He  van  viM^pnviileiit  of  the  Ahialic 
Society  of  Jn|ian  1)*91-U2.  Xalhaniel  Taylor  lecl arer 
Hi  Yabt  in  IIM}.');  uIno  lecturer  on  t)ie  hinlory  of 
rch'f;iun  in  1003-06.  In  adililion  to  workn  in  Jajia- 
neHe  lie  hiix  wriHwi:  Thr  Chrittian  Point  u/  line  (in 
colIalKiralion  with  V.  Hrorni  and  A.  ('.  McflilTcrt 
(Xew  York,  UKIL');  liimi  iimi  Fundannntal  Proo/n 
Iff  thr  Chrittina  Hetlgion  (ISKIS);  Jo/ianett  Life  in 
Taun  and  Country  (1004);  The  Spirit  of  Ihr  Orient 
(lOOfi);  and  The  Deivloptnent  of  lidigion  in  Japan 
(liKK). 

KNOX,  JOHN. 

EkrlirrLifB  (|  U. 

'    I  lo  Protcftullinm  I)  3). 
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(.'onliTieiiirnl  In  the  Krriirh 
Mini^iry  in  Kmtlini'i.  164U-64  (I  6). 
On  IhetknitiiiPiil.  IS.M-SQ  (|  K). 
OnmniMtiun  [>f  tbe  niurrh  in  Bcallsnd  (I  T), 
Knox  .iiulUuBn  Mary  ()t<). 
MiiiiXry  in  ICitinburfth  and  l>rivule  Life  (i  0). 
PmiD*]  AppnHTiuiFB  anil  Manner  (|  10). 
TnlimaniBi  to  tiu  Chaiacler  (I  llj. 

Neither  the  plnee  nor  the  dote  of  the  liirth  of 
John  Knox,  the  gn'at  ."^cotch  Heformer,  is  wllkiii 
beyonil  ilixputc;  but  the  n'ei(;hlicijt  con  hi  derations 
fuvor  riilTorilKiite.a  suburb  of  (he  ton-n  of  Hadding- 
ton (Itim.  e.of  KilinbiirtEh)  n»  the  pl.iee  anil  ir>]3  ar 
1511  as  llic  year  (ct.  H.  Co«-fln,  John  Knoi.  pp.  22- 
25,  -l.)-4«).  He  died  at  EdiiibMrgh  Kov.  J-I,  \r,12. 
lib  [nthcr  was  Willi nm  Knox,  of  fair,  thmiph  not  dis- 

linKiiiithed,    descent,    who    fought    nt 

I.  Earlier   l<lodden,  nnd   hud    his  home  in   the 

Life.       county  of  Hnddinglor.     IIih  mother's 

name  wax  .Sinclair,  He  receive.!  (lie  ele- 
inentn  of  a.  liberal  cdueation  in  HiidditiKton,  which 
early  posnesswl  an  excellent  (trum mar-school — one 
of  those  schools  ori);inul]y  monastic  and  'Ine  lo  the 
public  fipirit  which,  at  least  as  reg.irdH  educ-.ition, 
aniiTuttcil  I  he  Scottish  Church  even  antecedently  to 
the  Roformalion.  Thence  he  proceeded  either  to  the 
Tnivereily  ot  CJlaspjw,  where  the  name  "  John 
Knox  "  occurs  nmonR  the  inrarpornti  in  1,'>22,  or  to 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  is  stated  by  Beai  lo  have 
studied  under  the  celebrated  John  M.ijor  (q.v.),  a 
native,  like  Knox,  of  lOsst  Lothian  and  one  of  the 
greatest  scholars  of  hLs  time.  Major  was  at  Olosgow 
in  1522  and  at  St.  Andrews  in  1531.  How  long 
Knox  remained  at  coU^e  is  uncertain.    He  certainly 


never  made  any  preteow  to  be  such  a  acholar  as  u 
contemporaries  George  Buchanan  and  Alesius;  aor 
is  there  evidence  that  he  even  graduated.  Tint 
he  was  a  fair  Latinist,  and  accustomed  to  study,  ap- 
pears from  the  fact,  which  aeems  to  be  well  attested, 
ot  his  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Augustine  and 
Jerome.  He  acquired  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  taa- 
Ruuges  at  a  Liter  period,  as  bis  writings  indicate. 
He  n-as  onlained  lo  the  priesthood  at  some  dale 
prior  to  1540,  when  his  atatus  as  a  priest  it 
Rmt  mentioned.  It  appears  from  evidence  ad- 
dneed  by  Laing  (in  bised.  of  the  H'orts  of  Knoi), 
lluit  in  1543  Knox  had  not  yet  divested  him- 
self of  Ronuin  ordere;  at  any  rate,  in  his  chv- 
acler  as  a  priest,  he  signed  a  notarial  instru- 
ment dated  Mar.  27  of  that  year,  the  original  of 
which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  charter-room  nt 
Tyninghame  Castle.  I'p  lo  this  time,  however,  he 
seems  lo  have  employed  himself  in  private  luitioa 
rather  than  in  parochial  duties;  and.  at  the  moment 
when  he  last  signed  his  name  as  a  priest,  he  wh 
probably  already  engaged  in  the  office — which  he 
held  for  several  years— of  tutor  in  the  family  d 
Huf;h  Douglas  of  Longniddiy,  in  East  Lothian,  witk 
the  further  charge  of  the  son  of  a  neighboring  gentle- 
man,  John  Cockbum  of  Ormiston.  Both  of  then 
lairds,  like  Knox  himself,  had  even  at  this  timet 
leaning  to  the  new  doctrines. 

Knox  firet  publicly  professed  the  Protestant  fiith 

about  the  end  of  1545.    His  mind  had  in  all  piobabil- 

ily  been  directed  to  that  faith  for  some 

3.  CoDver-  time  tefore  the  change  was  avowed 
sion  to      Acconiing     to    Calderwood,     Thomat 

I^testanl-  Guillaume.  a  native  of  East  Lothiin, 
ism.  of  the  order  of  Blackfriars  and  for  ■ 
short  time  chaplain  lo  the  Regal 
Arran  in  1S43,  was  the  first  "  to  give  Mr.  Enoi  a 
taste  of  the  truth."  Beza  attributes  his  originsl 
change  of  opinion  to  the  study  in  early  manhood, 
OS  aln'ndy  Htatcil,  ot  Augustine  and  Jerome.  But 
the  immeilinle  in.Hlrument,  probably,  of  bis  actusl 
ennveniion  w.is  Ihe  learned  and  amiable  George 
Wiahart  (q.v.)  who.  after  a  period  ot  banishmenl, 
returned  lo  his  native  country  in  15f4,  to  perish, 
within  two  years,  at  the  stake,  aa  the  last  and 
moxt  illustrious  ot  the  victims  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton. Amonjt  other  places  where  he  preached  lit 
Heformed  doctrines  Wishart  liad  come  to  Eisl 
I.olhian  ill  Dec,  1545.  and  there  made  Knoi'i 
ucquaintonce.  The  atlochmeul  which  the  latler 
tomieil  for  the  person  as  well  as  (or  the  doctrine  of 
Wishiirt,  must  be  described  as  ot  the  nature  of  » 
youthful  euthiisia.'tm.  Knox  tallowed  the  Reformer 
everywhere,  anil  constituted  himself  his  body-guard, 
bearing,  it  is  said,  a  two-eilged  .sword,  that  he  might 
be  prepared  to  defcnil  him  against  the  cardinal's 
omLisaricN,  who  were  known  to  be  seeking  Wisb- 
art's  lite.  And,  on  the  night  of  the  lattcr'a  appre- 
hension, Knox  was  liardly  restrained  from  shsring 
his  captivity,  and  conseqviently,  in  all  probability, 
his  fate.  The  words  of  Wishart's  remonat ranee  aie 
well  known:  "  Nay,  return  to  your  bairns  [pu|Mlsl. 
One  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice." 

Knox  was  first  called  to  the  Protestant  ininisliy 
at  St,  Andrews,  which  was  throughout  hie  lite 
intimately  associated  with  the  Reformcr'a  caieer. 
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There    appears    to  have  been  no  regular  ordina* 

tion.    Of  course,  he  had   been  already  ordained 

as  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

3.  Ministry  But  imposition   of   hands   and  other 
at  St      forms  were  not  regarded  by  Knox  as 

Andrews,  of  more  than  secondary  importance. 
A  graphic  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  his  call  to  the  ministry, 
together  with  a  report  of  the  first  sermon  he  de- 
livered in  8t.  Andrews,  will  be  found  in  his  History 
of  the  Reformation. 

At  this  time  he  was  residing  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrews.    After  Beaton's  death,  this  stronghold  be- 
came a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  the 

4.  Confine-  Protestants.     Along  with  his  pupils, 
ment  in     the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Longniddry 

the  French  and  Ormiston,  already  mentioned, 
Galleys.  Knox  passed  there  some  comparatively 
peaceful  months.  His  repose  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  the  investiture  and  capitu- 
lation of  the  castle  in  the  end  of  July,  1547,  succeeded, 
as  regarded  Knox  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the  ref- 
ugees, by  confinement  in  the  French  galleys.  He 
spent  nineteen  months  as  a  galley-slave,  amid 
hardships  and  miseries  which  are  said  to  have  per- 
manently injure<l  his  health.  "  How  long  I  con- 
tinue<i  prisoner,"  he  said  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1559, 
"  what  torments  I  sustained  in  the  galleys,  and 
what  were  the  sobs  of  my  heart,  is  now  no  time  to 
recite."  He  adds,  however,  that  he  always  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  a  return  to  his  native  country. 
In  the  History  (vol.  i.,  p.  228),  the  same  confidence 
of  a  return  is  referreil  to  as  never  having  forsaken 
him;  and  he  gives  :i  curious  testimony  to  the  fact, 
by  mentioning  how,  on  one  occasion,  "  lying  be- 
twixt Dundee  and  St.  Andrews,  the  second  time 
that  the  galle^-s  returned  to  Scotland,  the  said  John 
[Knox]  being  so  extremely  sick  that  few  hoped  his 
life.  MaLster  [afterwards  Sir]  James  [Balfour,  one  of 
his  fellow  prisoners]  willed  him  to  look  to  the  land, 
and  askefl  if  he  knew  it.  Who  answered,  '  Yes, 
I  know  it  well;  for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
where  God  first  in  public  opened  my  mouth  to  his 
glory;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  how  weak  soever 
I  now  appear,  tluit  I  shall  not  depart  this  life,  till 
that  my  tongue  shall  glorify  his  godly  name  in  the 
same  place.'  " 

On  his  release,  which  took  place  early  in  1549, 
through  the  intervention,  apparently,  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  Knox  found  that,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  country,  he  could  l)e  of  little  use  in  his 
beloved  Scotland.  For  nearly  ten  years,  accord- 
ingly, he  submitted  to  voluntary  exile,  like  many 
of  tlie  worthiest  of  his  countrymen  in  those  troul>- 
lous  times.  All  these  years,  however,  he  devoted 
himself  to  ministerial  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Reformed  Church.  His  first  sphert»  of  duty  was 
provided  for  him  in  England,  for  the 

5.  Ministry  space  of  about  five  years  as  a  minister 
in  England,  of  the  English  (.'hurch.     It  is  to  be 

1549-54.  remembered  tliat,  during  the  whole 
riMgn  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Church  of 
England  was  in  a  transition  state;  some  of  its 
most  marked  peculiarities  (to  which  Knox  himself 
and  others  in  Scotland  and  abroad  afterward  ob- 
jected) were   then  in  abeyance,  or  at  least  not 


insisted  upon  as  terms  of  conununion.  Thus  the 
use  of  the  prayer-book  was  not  enforced,  neither 
was  kneeling  at  the  communion.  Episcopal  govern- 
ment was  of  course  acknowledged;  but  Knox  hekl 
his  conmiission,  as  a  Reformed  preacher,  directly 
from  the  privy  ooimcil,  and  was  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  diocesan  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  strong  objection  to  episcopacy 
itself,  although  he  disapproved  of  **  your  proud 
prelates'  great  dominions  and  charge,  impossible  by 
one  man  to  be  discharged;"  and  on  this,  along  with 
other  grounds,  he  declined  the  bishopric  of  Rochester 
in  1552.  The  oflfices  he  held  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  briefly  indicated  in  the  History ^  which  says, 
"  He  was  first  appointed  preacher  to  Berwick,  then 
to  Newcastle;  and  last  he  was  called  to  London 
and  to  the  southern  parts  of  England,  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  Edward  VI."  (Works, 
i.,  p.  280).  From  other  sources  it  appears  that  in 
1551  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  six  chaplains  in 
ordinary  to  the  king;  and  in  this  capacity  there  was 
submitted  to  him,  and,  after  revisal,  he  joined  the 
other  chaplains  in  sanctioning,  The  Articles  conr 
ceming  an  Uniformity  in  Religion  of  1552,  which 
became  the  basis  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

From  England,  after  the  death  of  Edward,  Knox 
proceeded  to  the  continent,  traveling  for  a  time 
from  place  to  place  in  some  uncertainty.  In  Sept. 
1554,  while  living  at  Geneva,  he  accepted  in  accord- 
ance with  Calvin's  counsel  a  call  to 

6.  On  the  the  English  Church  at  Frankfort. 
Continent,  Here  controversies  in  connection  with 

I554~59-  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  the  use  of 
the  English  prayer-book  met  him,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  moderation  which  he 
showed  from  first  to  last,  led,  in  Mar.,  1555,  to  his 
resignation  of  his  charge  (cf.  his  treatise,  A  Brief 
Narrative  of  the  Troubles  which  Arose  at  Frankfurt, 
reprinted  in  Laing's  edition  of  his  works).  He 
returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come minister  of  the  refugee  English  congr^^tion. 
In  August,  however,  he  was  induced  to  set  out  for 
Scotland,  where  he  remained  for  nine  months, 
preaching  Evangelical  doctrine  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  persuading  those  who  favored  the 
Reformation  to  cease  from  attendance  at  mass,  and 
to  join  with  himself  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  a  Reformed  ritual.  In  Biay, 
1556.  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  hierarchy 
in  Edinburgh,  and  he  boldly  responded  to  the  sum- 
mons; but  the  bishops  found  it  expedient  not  to 
proceed  with  the  trial.  In  July  an  ui^nt  call  from 
his  congregation  at  Geneva,  along,  probably,  with 
the  desire  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  persecution  in 
Scotland,  caui«ed  him  to  resume  his  Genevan 
minist  ry.  His  marriage  to  Marjorie  Bowes,  daughter 
of  Richard  Bowes,  captain  of  Norham  Castle,  had 
meanwhile  taken  place,  and  his  ^ife  along  with  her 
mother  accompanied  him  to  Geneva,  where  they 
arrived  in  September.  The  church  in  which  he 
preached  there  (called  the  Eglise  de  Notre  Dame  la 
Neuve)  had  been  granted,  at  Calvin's  solicitation, 
for  the  use  of  the  English  and  Italian  congregations 
by  the  municipal  authorities.  Knox's  life  in  Geneva 
was  no  idle  one.    To  preaching  and  clerical  work 
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of  an  exacting  kind  he  added  a  Ian;:c  correspond- 
ence;  and  he  was  constantly  engage<l  in  literary 
work.  His  publications  at  Geneva  inclu<le<l  his 
First  Bloat  against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  [Ruie\ 
cf  Women;  and  his  long  and  elaborate  treatise  on 
predestination  (published  1560)  was  coniposeil  in 
Geneva.  With  the  exception  of  some  months  s|)ent 
at  Dieppe  (1557->'V8)  when  he  was  contemplating  a 
return  to  Scotland,  he  continued  to  officiate  in 
Geneva  (while  deeply  interested  in  his  native  land 
and  in  constant  communication  with  the  reform 
party  there)  till  Jan.,  1559,  when  he  finally  left 
for  home. 

He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  May  2,  1559.  The  time 
was  a  critical  one.  During  his  absence  the  reform 
party  had  become  more  numerous,  more  self-reliant 
and  aggressive,  and  better  consolidated.  The  queen 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  acting  as  regent  for  her 
daughter,  the  young  Mary,  queen  of 

7.  Organ-  Scots,   then   in   France,   had   become 
ization  of    more  desirous  to  crush  the  Protestants 

the  Church  and  determined  to  use  force.  Civil 
in  ScotUnd.  war  was  imminent,  but  each  side  shrank 
from  the  first  step.  Knox  at  once 
became  the  leader  of  the  Reformers.  He  preached 
against  "  idolatry "  with  the  greatest  boldness, 
and  with  the  result  that  what  he  calls  the  "  rascal 
multitude  **  began  the  "  purging  "  of  churches  and 
the  destruction  of  monasteries.  Politics  and  religion 
were  closely  intertwined;  the  Reformers  were  strug- 
gling to  keep  Scotland  free  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  tlie  help  of  England. 
Knox  negotiated  with  the  English  government  to 
secure  its  support,  and  he  approved  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  lords  of  his  party  in  Oct.,  1559,  sus- 
pending their  allegiance  to  the  regent.  The  death 
of  the  latter  in  June,  1560,  opened  the  way  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  an  agreement  leaving  the 
settlement  of  ecclesiastical  questions  to  the  Scot- 
tish estates.  The  doctrine,  worship,  and  government 
of  the  Roman  Church  were  overthrown  by  tlie  par- 
liament of  1560  and  Protestantism  was  establLsheii 
as  the  national  religion.  Knox,  assisted  by  live 
other  ministers,  formulated  the  confession  of  faith 
adopted  at  this  time  (see  Scotch  Confession  of 
Faith)  and  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Church — the  First  Book  of  Discipline  (see  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  article  Pres- 
byterians). 

Queen  Mary  returned  to  Scotland  in  Aug.,  1561, 

thoroughly  predisp>osed  against  Knox;  while  he  and 

the  other  Reformers  looked  upon  her  with  anxiety 

and  suspicion.     Fundamental  differences  of  cliar- 

acter  and  training  made  a  keen  encoun- 

8.  Knox     ter  between  the  two  inevitable.    Five 
and  Queen  personal  interviews  between  Knox  and 

Mary.  the  queen  are  recorded  (each  at  Mary's 
invitation).  He  found  her  no  mean 
opponent  in  argument,  and  had  to  acknowledge 
the  acuteness  of  her  mind,  if  he  could  not  commend 
the  qualities  of  her  heart.  His  attitude  for  the 
most  part  was  unyielding  and  repelling,  his  lan- 
guage and  manner  harsh  and  uncourtierlike.  In 
his  preaching  and  other  public  utterances  he  was 
sometimes  even  violent.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  momentous  issues  at  stake  re- 


quired a  phiin-spoken  prophet,  not  a  smooth- 
tongued courtier.  Still  it  might  have  been  wiser 
as  well  as  more  Christ  like  for  Knox,  at  the  outset 
of  their  intercourse,  to  seek  to  win  rather  than 
repel.  Perhaps  the  Reformer  feared  Mary's  weD- 
known  power  of  fa.scination  and  steeled  himself 
against  it.  Later  his  heart  became  wholly  hardened 
toward  the  adulterous  accomplice,  as  be  believed, 
of  her  husband's  murderer. 

Knox's  life  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Soot- 
land  in  1559  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  country  and 
its  full  story  is  to  be  sought  in  the  histories  of  Soot- 
land.  Only  details  which  have  a  more  personal 
interest  can  be  noted  here.  When  the  Reformed 
religion  was  formally  ratified  by  law  in  Scotland  in 
1560  he  was  ai)pointed  minister  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  then  the  great  parish  church  of  Edin- 
burgh, lie  was  at  this  time  in  the  fulness  of  hii 
powers,  as  is  manifest  abundantly  in  the  style  of 
his  History  of  the  Reformation^-^  work 
9.  Ministry  which  appears   to   have   been  begun 

in  Edin-    about  1559,  and  completed  in  the  coone 
burgh  and  of  the  next  six  or  seven  years.    The 

Private  History,  if  sometimes  rough  and  even 
Life.  coarse  in  language,  and  not  always 
commendable  in  temper  and  spirit,  is 
written  with  a  force  and  vigor  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  his  other  writings — of  all  which  it  may  be 
said,  that,  whatever  their  faults,  they  are  works  of 
true  genius,  and  well  worthy  in  their  character, 
upon  the  whole,  of  the  great  leader  and  statesman 
who  wrote  them.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his 
labors  as  minister  of  Edinburgh,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  much-loved  and  helpful  young 
wife,  whom  Oilvin  described  as  suavissima.  She 
left  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Nathanael,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1580;  the  other,  Eleazer,  became  vicar  of 
Clacton  Magna  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester 
and  died  in  1591.  In  1564  Knox  made  a  secood 
marriage,  which  was  greatly  talked  of  at  the  tone 
because  the  bride  was  remotely  connected  with  the 
royal  family  and  still  more  because  she  was  a  maiden 
of  seventeen  while  Knox  was  three  times  as  old.  The 
young  larly  was  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  An- 
drew, Lonl  Stewart  of  Ochiltree.  She  bore  Knox 
three  daughters,  of  whom  the  youngest,  Elizabeth, 
became  the  wife  of  the  famous  John  Welsh,  minister 
of  Ayr.  At  this  time  the  Reformer  Uved  a  veiy 
laborious  life.  He  was  much  engrossed  with  the 
public  affairs  of  the  national  Church,  and  at  the 
same  t  ime  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  parish  minister, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  continual,  and  perhaps,  in  his 
position,  unavoidable  controversies,  more  or  les3pe^ 
sonal,  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  factions 
of  the  day,  which  he  regarded  as  his  countr}''s  en- 
emies. He  was,  however,  not  without  social  and 
family  enjoyments.  A  fair  stipend  of  four  hundred 
mtirks  Scots,  equal  to  about  forty-four  pounds  of 
English  money  of  that  day,  enabled  him  to  exercise 
hospitiility  and  to  advance  money  to  a  friend  in 
need.  He  had  a  good  house,  which  was  provided 
and  kept  in  repair  by  the  municipality.  His  home, 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  in  Edin- 
burgh, stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Gty 
Council  Cliambers.  Another  house  in  Edinburgh, 
still  preserved  with  little  change  and  known  since 
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the  eighteenth  century  at  latest  as  "  John  Knox'» 
house,"  may  have  been  occupied  by  him  toward 
the  doee  of  his  life.  With  all  his  severity,  there 
must  have  been  much  83rmpathy  in  a  man  who  was 
repeatedly  invited  to  reconcile  the  sundered,  hu»- 
buid  with  wife,  friend  with  friend.  He  lived  in 
kindly  relations  with  his  neighbors,  many  of  whom, 
in  every  rank,  were  among  his  intimate  friends, 
and  he  was  not  indisposed  to  mirth  and  humor,  of 
which,  as  of  other  traits  of  his  character,  his  wri- 
tings furnish  abundant  evidence. 

An  interesting  description  of  Knox's  appearance, 
and  especially  of  his  style  as  a  preacher,  in  his 
later  years,  is  furnished  in  the  Diary  of  James 
MehUle  (published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Edin- 
burgh, 1829,  pp.  26,  33).  Melville  was  at  the  time 
a  student  in  St.  Andrews,  and  the  pe- 
za  Per-  riod  he  refers  to  is  the  year  1571,  when 
aonal  Ap-  Knox,  for  his  personal  security,  had, 
pearance  not  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  taken 
and  refuge  in  that  city.  ''  Of  all  the  bene- 
Manner.  fits  I  had  that  year,"  writes  Melville, 
'^  was  the  coming  of  that  most  notable 
prophet  and  apostle  of  our  nation,  Mr.  John  Knox, 
to  St.  Andrews,  who,  by  the  faction  of  the  queen 
occupying  the  castle  and  town  of  Edinburgh,  was 
compelled  to  remove  therefrom,  with  a  number 
of  the  best,  and  chose  to  come  to  St.  Andrews.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Knox  would  sometimes  come  in,  and  repose  him 
in  our  college-yard,  and  call  iis  scholars  imto  him,  and 
bless  us,  and  exhort  us  to  know  God  and  his  work 
in  our  country,  and  stand  by  the  good  cause;  to 
use  our  time  well,  and  learn  the  good  instructions, 
and  follow  the  good  example,  of  our  masters.  .  .  . 
He  was  very  weak.  I  saw  him  every  day  of  his  doc- 
trine go  hulie  and  fear  [slowly  and  warily],  with  a 
furring  of  martriks  about  his  neck,  a  staff  in  the  one 
hand,  and  good  godly  Richard  Ballantyne,  his 
servant,  holding  up  the  other  oxter  [arm-pit],  from 
the  abbey  to  the  parish  church;  and  by  the  said 
Richard  and  another  servant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit, 
where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first  entry;  but  ere 
he  had  done  with  his  sermon,  he  was  so  active  and 
vigorous  that  he  was  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in 
blads  and  flee  out  of  it."  A  Latin  epistle  sent  by 
Sir  Peter  Yoimg  to  Beza  in  1579,  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  Reformer's  personal  appearance  in 
later  years.  His  stature  was  "  a  little  imder 
middle  height  ";  his  ''  limbs  were  graceful  ";  his 
head  "  of  moderate  sise  ";  his  face  "  longish  "; 
his  nose  ''  beyond  the  average  length  ";  his  fore- 
head "  rather  narrow  ";  his  brows  ''  standing  out 
like  a  ridge  ";  his  cheeks  **  somewhat  full  "  as  well 
as  **  ruddy  ";  his  mouth  **  large  ";  his  "  com- 
plexion darkish  ";  his  eyes  dark  blue  (or  bluish 
grey)  and  his  glance  ''  keen  ";  his  beard  ''  black, 
with  white  hairs  intermingled  "  and  a  ''  span  and 
a  half  long."  In  his  countenance,  which  was 
**  grave  and  severe,"  ''  a  certain  graciousness  was 
united  with  natural  dignity  and  majesty." 

John  Knox  died  as  he  had  lived — full  of  faith, 
but  always  ready  for  conflict.  He  foimd  a  devoted 
nurse  in  his  yoimg  wife;  and  all  the  noblest  and 
best  men  of  Scotland  himg  about  his  house  for 
tidings  of  the  progress  of  his  malady,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  his  being  longer  spared.     His  servant. 


Richard  Ballantyne,  after  detailing  the  incidents 
of  his  last  hours,  says  of  him:  ''  Of  this  manner 
departit  this  man  of  God,  the  lycht  of  Scotland, 
the  comfort  of  the  Kirke  within  the 
iz.  Testi-  same,  the  mirrour  of  Godliness,   and 
monies     patrone  and  exemple  to  all  trew  min- 
to  His       isteris,  in  puritie  of   lyfe,   soimdness 
Character,   in  doctrine,  and  in  bauldness  in  re- 
proving of  wicketness,  and  one  that 
caired  not  the  favore  of  men  (how  great  soever 
they  were)  to    reprove    thair   abuses   and    synes 
....  What  dexteritie   in  teiching,  bauldness  in 
reproving,  and  hatred  of  wickedness  was  in  him, 
my  ignorant  dulness  is  not  able  to  dedair."    A 
higher  testimony  to  the  worth  of  a  man  not  with- 
out   faults  was  pronoimced  at  his  grave  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Giles  by  the  Earl  of  Mortoim,  the 
regent  of  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse,  who  had  followed  the  body  to  its  last 
resting-place:    "Here  lyeth  a  man  who  in  his  life 
never  feared  the  face  of  man,  who  hath  been  often 
threatened  with  dagge  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath 
ended  his  dayes  in  peace  and  honour." 

W.  LEBf,  revised  by  Henry  Cowan. 

Bduoobapht:  The  Worka  of  Knox  are  best  consulted  in 
the  excellent  edition  by  David  Laing,  printed  for  the 
Bannatyne  Qub,  6  voIb.,  Edinbuish,  1864,  which  in- 
cludes the  principal  sources  for  a  biography,  vii.,  his  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation^  his  correspondence,  and  other  his- 
torical matter,  such  as  Smeaton's  account  of  his  last  illness 
and  death.  Other  sources  are:  the  MemoriaU  of  Trane- 
aetione  in  Scotland  by  Richard  Bannatjme  and  the  Mo- 
moire  of  J,  MelviUe,  both  published  for  the  Bannatyne  Club, 
Edinburgh.  Of  modem  lives  the  first  was  that  by  T. 
McCrie,  new  ed.  with  additions  by  A.  Oichton,  London, 
1889.  Other  biographies  or  discussions  of  phases  of  the 
life  are:  by  F.  Brandes.  Elberfeld,  1862;  P.  Lorimer, 
J,  Knox  and  the  Chureh  of  Bngland,  London,  1876; 
T.  Garlyle,  Horoee  and  Hero  Worehip,  Essay  iv..  ib.  1884; 
W.  M.  Taylor.  New  York,  1886;  R.  W.  Goese,  London.  1888; 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  in  Familiar  Studiea  of  Men  and  Booke^  ib. 
1888;  P.  H.  Brown,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1806;  J.  C.  Car- 
rick,  John  Knox  and  hie  Land,  Glasgow.  1902;  R.  Mulct, 
John  Knox,  1606-79,  Halle,  1004;  J.  Stalker,  John  Knox, 
hie  Ideale  and  Ideae,  London.  1004;  H.  Cowan.  New  York, 
1906;  J.  Glasse,  New  York,  1906;  A.  T.  Innes.  Edin- 
burgh, 1906;  A.  Lang.  John  Knox  and  the  Reformation, 
London.  1906;  D.  MacMillan.  London,  1906;  C.  Martin, 
La  Oeniee  dee  doetrinee  de  John  Knox,  Paris.  1906;  1. 
Crook.  Cincinnati,  1907;  W.  Walker,  Oreateel  Men  of  the 
ChriHian  Chweh,  Chicago,  1908;  DNB,  xxxi.  306-328. 
Besides  this  the  various  works  on  the  Reformation  of 
Scotland  discuss  the  subject. 

KNOX-LITTLE,  WILLIAM  JOHN:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Stewartstown  (12  m.  n.  of  Armagh), 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Dec.  1,  1839.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1862),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1863  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  Christ 
Church,  Lancaster  (1863-^),  assistant  master  of 
Sherborne  School  (1865-70),  curate  of  Turweston, 
Bucks  (1870-74),  and  of  St.  Thomas,  Regent  Street, 
London  (1874-75),  and  rector  of  St.  Alban's,  Cheet- 
wood,  Manchester  (1875-^5),  and  vicar  of  Hoar 
Cross,  Burton-on-Trent  (1885-1907).  He  has  also 
been  canon  of  Worcester  since  1881,  proctor 
for  chapter  in  Convocation  of  Canterbury  since 
1888,  and  subdean  of  Worcester  since  1902.  He 
has  written:  The  Three  Hours'  Agony  of  Our  Blessed 
Redeemer  (Manchester,  1877);  Sermons  preached  for 
the  most  Part  in  Manchester  (London,  1880);  Char^ 
aderistics  and  Motives  of  the  Christian  Ltfe  (1880); 
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The  Mystery  qf  the  Pcumon  of  Our  Most  Holy  Re- 
deemer (1881);  The  Witness  of  the  Passion  of  Our 
Most  Holy  Redeemer  (188-1);  The  Hopes  and  De- 
cisions of  the  Passion  of  Our  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
(ISHO):  The  Broken  Vou.'  A  Story  of  Here  ami  Here- 
after (1S87);  The  Child  of  Stafferton;  A  Cha/)ter 
from  a  Family  Chronicle  (1888);  The  Light  of  Life 
(siTmons;  18S9);  Sunlight  and  Sha^Unv  in  the 
Christian  Lift-  (Kemions;  1889);  The  Christian 
Home,  its  Foundation  and  Duties  (1891);  The 
J  our  my  of  Life  (wrmons;  189U);  Sketches  in  Sun- 
shine and  Storm  (1892);  Labour  and  Sorrow  (ser- 
mons; IS94);  The  Waif  from  theWaivs:  A  Story 
of  three  Lives  ( 1S94) ;  Treasury  of  Meditation  ( 18%) ; 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  his  Times,  Life,  and  Work 
(1897);  The  Prrfcct  Life  {iv^nnoiw;  1898);  Sketches 
ami  Studies  in  South  Africa  (1899);  David  the  Hero 
King  of  Israel  (1903):  ami  The  Conflict  of  Ideals 
within  the  Church  of  Knglami  (1905). 

KlfUDTZON,  kinit  zori.  JOERGEN  ALEXANDER: 
Norwi'fjiiin  Orientalist;  b.  at  Trondhjem  (240  ni. 
n.  of  Christ iania)  Sept.  9.  IXfA.  He  stutiied  at 
the  universities  of  Christianin  (Ph.D.,  1889).  Ber- 
lin, and  L<*ii)sic  (studying  in  (lermany  from  1885 
to  1887).  lie  bliidied  theoloj^y  primarily  at  the 
rtH^uest  of  Prof.  C.  P.  Caspari  of  Christ  iania,  who 
intendc^l  to  have  Knudtzon  as  hLs  successor,  but 
the  Litter,  after  completing;  his  training  in  CJermany 
and  delivering  a  course  of  lecturers  for  a  term  at 
Christiunia.  was  regarded  not  suHiciently  conserva- 
tive. He  accordingly  withdrew  from  theology  in 
favor  of  Assyriology,  holding  that  theology  ''as  a 
science  must  be  historical  and  critical";  and  was 
lecturer  in  ^Vssyriology  at  the  University  of  Chris- 
tiania,  1894-1907;  and  since  1907  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  there.  He  has  written  Om  del 
saakaidte  ]>erfcktumog  imperfektum  i  hebraisk  (Chris- 
t iania,  1889);  Assyrische  Gebete  an  den  Sonnengott 
fiir  Staat  utvl  kiinigliches  Haus  aus  dcr  Zeit  Asar- 
haddons  vnd  Asurbanipals  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1893); 
Die  zwci  Arzawa- Brief e,  die  dltesten  Urkunden  in 
indogcrmanischer  Sprache  (in  collaboration  with  S. 
Bugge  and  A.  Torp;  1902):  antl  Die  El-Amarna 
Tafeln  in    Umschrift  und  Uebersetzung  (1907). 

KOCH,  koH.  ANTON:  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Pfronstetten  (near  MUnsingen,  23  m.  w. 
of  Ulm),  Wiirttemburg,  Apr.  19,  1859.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen  and  the  seminary 
of  Rottenburg.  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthootl 
in  1884.  He  was  stationed  at  Schonberg,  near 
Ellwangen,  for  two  years,  and  from  188G  to  1889 
was  lecturer  at  the  Wilhelmstift,  Tubingen.  In 
1889-91  he  was  privat-docent  in  Tubingen,  and 
then  teacher  of  religion  at  a  gymnasium  in  Stutt- 
gart for  three  years.  In  1894  he  was  recalled  to 
Tubingen  as  associate  professor  of  moral  and  pas- 
toral theology,  and  since  1896  has  been  professor 
of  the  same  subjects  there.  He  has  written  Dcr 
heilige  Faustus,  Bischof  xx)n  Riez  (Stuttgart,  1895), 
and  Lehrbuch  der  Moraltheologie  (Freiburg,  1905). 

KOEBERLE,  ktJ'ber-ld,  JUSTUS  ADOLF:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Memmingen  (33  m.  s.e.  of  Ulm) 
June  27,  1871;  d.  at  Rostock  Feb.  7,  1908.  He 
studied  in  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Erlangen  from  1889  to 
1893,  and  after  four  years  of  pastoral  work  in 


Munich  became  a  lecturer  in  the  Umvenity  of 
Erlangen  in  1898,  privat-docent  in  1899,  and  m 
1904  professor  of  Old-Testament  ezegesis  and 
Oriental  philology.  In  theology  he  was  an  adher- 
ent of  the  Erlangen  school.  He  wrote:  De 
Elohistae  Penlateuchi  priaris  qui  vacatur  etkiea 
(Erlangen,  1896);  Die  Tempels&nger  im  AUea 
Testament  (1899);  Naiur  und  Geist  nadi  der  Avf- 
fassung  des  Alien  Testaments  (Munich,  1901);  Die 
Motive  des  Glaubens  an  die  G^betserhorung  im  AUeh 
Testament  (Iiei]xsic,  1901);  Die  geistige  Kxdiur  der 
semitischen  lV;/A-er  (1901);  Babylonische  KuUur  und 
biblische  Religion  (Munich,  1903);  SUnde  und  Gnade 
im  religiosen  Ldben  des  Volkes  Israel  bis  aufChristiM 
(1905);  Das  Rdtsel  des  Leidens,  eine  Einfuhrufig 
in  das  Buch  Hiob  (Berlin,  1905) ;  and  Zum  Kampfe 
xim  das  AUe  Testament  (Wismar.  1906;  2d  ed., 
with  titk  Die  aUUstamenUiche  Offenbarung,  1908); 
Dcr  Prophet  Jeremia.  Sein  Leben  und  Wirkes 
(Calw,  1908);  and  has  been  since  1907  one  of  the 
(»ditors  of  Theologie  der  Gegenwart. 

KOEGEL,  kt)'gl,  THBODOR  JOHANNES  RU- 
DOLF: German  Protestant;  b.  at  Birnbaum  (44 
m.  w.n.w.  of  Pasen),  Prussia,  Feb.  18,  1829;  d.  in 
Berlin  June  2,  1896.  He  attended  the  gymnasium 
at  Halle,  and  afterward  studied  philosc^hy  and 
theology  at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Beiiin. 
He  Ix^came  intimate  with  Tholuck,  was  his  aman- 
iK^n.sifl,  and  later  accompanied  him  on  a  journey  to 
France  and  Spain.  He  was  a  gynmasial  teacher  in 
Dresden  1852-54,  pastor  in  charge  at  Nakei,  near 
Bromberg,  1854-57,  and  pastor  of  the  German 
Evangelical  congregation  at  The  Hague  1857-63. 
flarly  in  1863  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  oouit 
preacher,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  first  court 
preacher,  general  superintendent  of  the  Kurmark, 
and  ephorus  of  the  Cathedral  Probationers'  Founda- 
tion. 

KOgel  was  distinguished  particularly  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  for  his  part  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Hia  sermons  are  true  to  the  text,  but  they 
invariably  bear  a  definite  stamp  of  their  own. 
Their  wealth  of  content  is  conveyed  in  a  concise, 
sharply  pointed  style;  and  the  copious  illustrations 
from  history  and  human  life  are  vividly  presented 
in  terms  exceedingly  brief  and  plastic.  His  sermons 
bear  the  impress  of  a  powerful  moral  earnestness, 
psychological  acumen,  and  dis?riminating  taste. 
Esthetic  and  poetical  endowment  becomes  distinctly 
subservient  to  the  art  of  preaching.  K^gel  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal development  of  the  Prussian  State  Church  in  the 
decade  after  1870.  Two  of  his  characteristic  traits 
are  conspicuous  in  this  connection :  first,  liis  uncondi- 
tional championship  of  the  Union;  second,  his  sharp 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  Association.  In  conform- 
ity to  this  last  was  his  antagonism  toward  Emil  Herr- 
mann's  synodical  constitution  plans,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  jeopardize  the  integrity  of  the  confessional 
standard  of  doctrine.  These  antagonisms  became  es- 
pecially acute  on  occasion  of  the  extraordinary  gen- 
eral synod  of  1875,  and  led  to  the  foimding  of  tjie 
Positive  Union  party  under  Kegel's  leadership. 
The  final  consequence  was  that  in  1878  KSgel  was 
called  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical  council,  from 
which  soon  afterward  President  Henmann  with- 
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drew.  Ill  (he  course  of  the  years  1892-94  he  re- 
tired from  his  officea  on  Bccoiutt  of  infirmity.  His 
sermons  form  the  bulk  of  his  writings.  Of  these  he 
publLilicd  numeroiu  collections,  including:  Der  erale 
Brief  Petri  {Maiiu,  1863);  Die  Sdigpreixangen  der 
Brrgprtdigt  (Berlin,  1860);  Daa  Vateruiaer  (1S73); 
Aug  dem  Vorhof  t'ru  Heitigthum  (2  vols.,  Bremen, 
1875-76);  Der  Brief  Pauii  an  die  Romer  (1875); 
tt'ach  auf.  rfu  Siadt  JenaaUm  (1882);  Dae  Evan- 
gelium  Johannii  (2  parts,  1892-93);  and  Gdaui 
vml  Griea  durdia  Kirclienjahr  (2  parts,  1895-96). 
Other  works  arc;  Reden  and  ATuprachen  (1887); 
Ethinchea  und  Aetthetiichex.  Vortriige  uniJ  Beirach- 
iun9t7T(1888);  and  CedteUe  (1891).  With  W.  Baur 
and  E.  Froromel  he  edited  the  yeai^book  Neue 
ChriMoter-pe  (Bremen,  1880  sqq.). 

GbORQ    RlETSCHBL. 
BlDUoalMPHT:    G,  KUfml  Kitdol/  KotKl.  win  IV*mf<n  and 

Wirktfi.  3  vol>.,  Berlin.  1899-1904:   Chnttlicht  TKilt.  ISST. 

pp.  258  igq.  Ian  Kftgel  u  ■  poet). 

EOEHLER,  krth'icr,  (PHILIPP)  AUGOST:  Ger- 
man I'rotEStant  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Schmalsn- 
berg  idO  ni.  s.s.w.  of  Heidelberg),  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  Feb.  8,  1835;  d,  at  Erlaogen  Feb.  17, 
1897.  He  began  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Zwcjbrucken.  and  then  studied  theology  at  Bonn, 
Crlangen,  and  Utrecht.  In  IS57  he  established  him- 
•elf  as  privat-docent  at  Eriangen,  and  in  1862  be- 
came professor  extraordinary  for  Old- Testament  exe- 
gesis. In  1864  he  was  called  as  ordinary  professor  to 
Jena,  in  1S66  to  Bonn,  and  in  1868  back  to  Eriangen 
as  successor  of  Delitisch.  Here  he  labored  for 
twenly-iiine  years,  becoming  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  theological  faculty.  Hisen- 
dowmenlM  fitted  him  for  testing  the  views  of  others, 
Tatber  than  to  enter  netv  paths  of  investigatinn. 
His  theological  tendency  was  influenced  chiefly  by 
XtelilE^ch  and  Hofmann.  Like  them,  he  emphosiied 
tbroughout  his  life  the  importance  of  Old-TeatA- 
Dteot  history  as  a  history  of  salvation  preparatory 
to  Christianity.  His  first  comprehensive  work  was 
esegetical.  Die  nachezilischen  PropheUn  erkUiTt: 
part  i,,  Die  Weitsayung  Haggait  (Eriangen,  1860); 
part  ii..  Die  Weittagung  Sacharjat  (1861);  part 
iii.,  Z>i>  Wriuagung  Sacharjaa  (1863);  part  iv.,  Die 
Weiuagvng  MaUachu  (1865).  But  the  most  im- 
portant work  is  his  Lekrbuck  der  BAtitchen  Qetehidite 
Alien  Tettamenia  (2  parts,  in  sections,  Eriangen, 
1875-85,  Leipsic,  1889-93).  It  was  not  a  history 
of  the  people  of  Israel  that  he  undertook  to  write, 
but  only  an  account  of  what  the  Old  Testament 
itself  tells  about  t)ie  origin  and  history  of  its  people, 
with  a  dciailed  examination  of  the  Old-Testament 
aourceo  by  the  aid  of  the  modern  scientific  appara- 
tus. He  freely  ailmlts  the  existence  of  diflerent 
accounts  of  single  events  and  whole  periods  of 
Israelitic  history,  as,  for  instance,  the  Jahvistic 
and  Elohislic  sources  in  the  Pentateuch,  his  aim 
being  to  show  from  the  Old  Testament  what 
finally  developed  in  the  poat-exilic  time  as  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  Old-Testament  community  in 
tegard  to  its  history  on  the  basis  of  the  differing 
accounts.  He  made  a  distinction  between  the  secu- 
lar and  theological  content  in  Biblical  history. 
From  the  use  which  Jesus  made  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meat  he  inferred  that  it  was  to  be  conaidetcd  M 


God's  instruction  to  his  congregation  concerning  his 
former  revelations.  The  books  of  the  Bible,  be 
states,  originated  in  the  same  way  as  other  books. 
The  historians  of  the  Old  Testament  never  show 
that  in  the  composition  of  their  works  they  had 
not  the  same  freedom  or  independence  of  judg- 
ment as  other  historians.  But  if  those  books  in 
spite  of  that  fact  have  l>een  regarded  by  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  as  the  word  of  God  to  his  congregation, 
the  Christian  congregation  has  a  sure  teat  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in  them  the  most  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  deeds  and  reveUtions  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Old  Testament  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  God-given  document  concerning  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  of  the  natural  life,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  primitive  history  of  man  and  the  secular  his- 
tory of  Israel,  but  only  a  God-given  document  con- 
cerning the  knowledge  of  the  revelations  of  God  in 
so  far  as  they  reflect  themselves  in  the  consciousness 
of  Israel  as  the  congregation  of  God.  Of  other 
works  may  be  mentioned,  Die  niederlanditdie  re- 
formierte  Kirche  (Eriangen,  1856);  De  pronitnci- 
alione  ac  vi  mcrotancti  letragrammatig  rnn<  (1806); 
and  Ueber  Beriehligung  der  Lutheritcken  BibeliibeT' 
leiiung  (1886).  (Ernbt  Skllin.) 

BiBLioaSAFUT:    \KZ.  viii  (1897),  Z73-2ST. 

EOBHLER,  WALTER  ERICH:  German  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Elberfeld  (16  m.  e.n.e.  of  DOsseldorf), 
Dec,  27,  1870.  He  studied  in  Halle,  Heidelberg 
(Ph.D.,  1895),  Strosburg,  Bonn,  and  Tubingen 
(lie.  theol.,  1898),  and  in  1900  became  privat-do- 
cent  for  church  history  at  GiesseD,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject  in  1904;  and  profcsMir  of 
church  history  at  Zurich,  1909.  In  theology  he 
belongs  lo  tlie  critical  school.  He  has  written:  Die 
katkoliicken  Kirchen  de*  Morgenlandea  (Darmstadt. 
1896);  Luther  und  die  KirehengeechickU.  i.  (Er- 
iangen. 1900);  Reformation  und  KeUerpraieat  (Tu- 
bingen, 1901);  Dokumenle  zum  AUasssfrn't  ton 
1517  (1902);  Die  EnMehung  da  Probtema  Stoat  und 
Kirdu  (1903);  Ein  Wort  tu  Denifiea  Luther  (19(M), 
Die  An/ange  det  Pietimma  in  Giesten  t68S-ie96 
(GiesseD,  1907):  besides  preparing  a  Kritiiche  Aus- 
g<Ae  von  Lulhert  filt\fundneumig  Theaen  mit  Gegen- 
ichri/ien  (Leipsic,  1903). 

KOERIG,  ko'nig,  ARIHDR:  German  Roman 
C^atholic;  b.  at  Neisae  (46  m.  s.s.e.  of  Brealau) 
June  4,  1843,  He  studied  al  the  University  of 
Brealau  1861-G6  and  at  the  theological  seminaiy 
in  the  same  city  1866-67,  and  was  ordained  Ut  the 
priesthood  in  1867.  He  was  instructor  in  rehgion 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Gross  Glogau  1867-68,  going 
thence  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  Realschule  at 
Neisse.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology  at  the  University  of  Breslaii, 
exchanging  this  position  in  1898  for  the  profe»- 
sorship  of  pastoral  theology.  He  has  writKn:  Die 
EchtheU  der  ApaatelgetdtichU  (BresUu,  1S67);  Dan 
Zeagnit  der  Natur  fiir  Golte*  Datein  (Freiburg, 
1870);  Lehrbueh  fiir  den  laUholi»chen  Religions 
untenrcU  in  den  oberen  Klaaaen  der  Gi/mnatien  und 
Aco^icAuJpn  (1879);  Han(atuch  far  den  katholiachen 
Religiovtunlerriehl  in  den  mitilertn  Klaaten  der  Oym- 
ruitien  und  ReaUehulen  (18S0);  Schdpfung  und  Got- 
Uurkemtma  (1885);  Der   iMhUiadig   PristUt  tw 
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150O  Juhren  (Breslau,  ISDO);  Officiumdes  heiligen 
RoaenkramvH  { IS91) ;  Lebcn^iUier  und  Charaktertuge 
aus  dcr  Kirchvmjr.Hchichte  (CiUtz,  1890);  Ein  Blatt 
au9  dcr  (ScHrhichte  de*  schlenischen  Schulwesens 
(Bit'slaii.  11K)3);  iiiid  Au^  dem  Kamp/e  um  den 
(Jtittesglnuhen  (lOOt). 

KOENIG,  FRIEDRICH  EDUARD:  C.orman  Protr 
ostaiit;  b.  ut  Kcichciihacli  (50  m.  s.  of  Leipisic), 
Siixony,  Nov.  lo,  1SM5.  He  Htuciknl  in  I^ipHic 
(l*h.I).,  1S71),  whi*n»  ]u'  U'Canw*  privatwlooont  in 
1S70  and  ifisooiatr  proft^ssor  of  Ohi-Tcstiimont  exe- 
^«?sis  in  ISS.'3.  In  isss  hr  wt'nt  to  KoMtock  as  full 
professor  of  tho  K;inu'  su!)jcet,  and  sinco  1900  has 
occupioil  a  similar  position  at  tho  Univ(*rsity  of 
Jinnii.  In  theoli^y  he  is  one  of  the  leading  ad- 
herents of  llie  conservative  school.  \\\s  writing 
include:  (itdauh^  Laut  und  Akzcnt  ala  die  ttrei  Fak- 
Urren  dcr  Sprachhildutuj  (Weimar,  1874);  Neue 
Stiulien  iibrr  Schrift,  Auxsprarhr  und  gencrdle  For- 
mrnlvhrc  drn  Avthiopischm  (I^>ipKic,  1H77);  De 
critirae  Hurrne  argumento  e  linguae  Ivgihus  rejKiito 
(1.S70);  lliHtoriMrh-kritiftrhrs  Lrhrgdhiude  dcr  hebrii- 
iftrhen  Sprarhr  (3  vols.,  IKS  1-97);  Dcr  OffenbdrungR- 
brgriff  den  Alien  TeHtamenttt  (2  vols.,  18812);  Die 
llnuptprMeme  drr  aUisnieUtiHchen  Religionsge- 
Hchichtc  (ISSl;  Kn^.  transl.  by  A.  J.  Camplicll, 
The  UeligiouH  IliMnry  of  Israel,  txlinbur^h,  1885); 
FaUche  Extreme  in  drr  neurvn  Kritik  dca  Allen 
TeHfanienta  (I^Mpsic.  189.'));  Drr  (ilaubensact  der 
Chrintrn  ruirh  liegriff  und  Fundament  untersucht 
(Krlan^^en.  1891);  The  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolatinn 
CJjtUained  in  Isaiah  xl.-lxri.  (Erlinburj^h,  1899);  Die 
OrigimiliUit  des  neulirh  etitdeckten  hebraischen  Sirarh' 
texies  (Freiburg',  189!));  Stilistik,  Rhetorik.  Poetik  in 
Bczug  auf  die  biblischc  Literatur  (Leipsic,  1900); 
Neueste  Prinzipiender  alttestamentlichen  Kritik  (Ber- 
lin, 1<K)1>);  Bibel  und  Babel  (190*2;  Enp.  Ininsl.  by 
K.  T.  Filter,  Bible  and  Babylon,  London,  HK)5);  Die 
Bibcl- Babel' F rage  vnd  die  vissensrhaftliehe  Methode 
( 1 901 ) ;  a nr  1  Prophefenideal,  J udrnt um  u nd  Ch risten- 
tum  (190());  Hrhrdischc  Grammatik  (Ix?ipsic,  1?K)S); 
Talmwt  und  Nrues  Testament  (Gross- Lichterfelde, 
190S) ;  and  Grsrhichte  drs  Reichvs  Gottes  bis  auf  Jesus 
Christus  (Brunswick,  1908). 

KOENIG,  ku'nig,  SAMUEL:  Swiss  Pietist;  b.  at 
Gerzensee  (9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Bern),  1670;  d.  at  Bern 
May  31,  1750.  He  studied  theology  at  Bern  and 
Zurich,  and  after  passinpj  the  examination  for  en- 
trance into  the  Bernese  ministry  set  out  on  a  tour  of 
Holland,  England,  and  Germany.  In  England  the 
mystical  writings  of  Jane  T-,ead  (q.v.)  exerci.sed  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  him.  Returning  to 
Bern  in  1()93,  he  became  preacher  at  the  (Church  of 
the  Holy  C'duwt  and  gained  approval  by  his  sermons, 
in  which,  from  a  desire  of  popularity,  he  espouseil 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  agninst  the  younger  school 
of  Pietists,  including  Giildin,  Christian  Lutz,  and 
others.  Personal  jissociation  with  the  leaders  of 
Pietism,  however,  won  him  over  to  their  side,  and 
with  the  same  vehemence  with  which  he  had  as- 
sailed them  he  now  turned  against  the  ortlKxlox 
cause,  thus  arousing  tremendous  rxcitemeni  in  the 
religious  worlrl  of  Bern.  Konig  s|.)reililv  ingrafted 
in  the  Pietistic  teachings  chiliastic  and  st^paratist 
tendencies  which  enabled  the  clergy  to  bring  the 


Pietist  leaders  before  the  courta  on  the  charge  of 
heresy.  The  trial  began  in  1698  and  continued  till 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  Pietists  being 
accused  of  disseminating  heretical  teachings,  violft- 
ting  the  ordinances  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  disturbing  the  public  peace.  They  defended 
thenLselves  with  great  skill,  and  their  arraignment 
of  the  orthodox  system  might  have  influenced  any 
but  the  most  stubborn  of  opponents.  The  verdict, 
however,  hod  been  determined  beforehand,  and 
K(mig,  as  the  most  obnoxious  critic  of  the  existing 
system,  was  degraded  from  his  clerical  office  and 
banished.  Though  the  outcome  of  the  trial  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  Pietists,  it  wrought  harm  to  the 
('hurch,  since  the  severity  of  the  sentence  intensified 
the  separatist  tendency  among  the  members  of  the 
sect,  and  it  was  only  the  labors  of  the  younger  Luti 
that  prevented  a  complete  rupture  with  the  Church. 
Konig  wandered  through  Germany  for  many  years, 
until  in  1711  he  was  appointed  French  preacher  to 
the  count  of  Isenburg  at  Budingen.  Unceasing 
yearning  for  home  and  the  conviction  that  be  hid 
been  unjustly  treated  made  his  long  exile  an  unhappy 
one,  and  his  antiorthodox  writings  increased  in  aoe^ 
bity.  (iradually,  however,  he  withdrew  from  the 
field  of  theology,  and  successfully  devoted  himself 
to  studies  in  Oriental  languages  and  mathematics. 
In  1730  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Bern,  and  the 
government  created  for  him  an  associate  professor 
ship  in  languages  and  mathematics  at  the  U^ive^ 
sity,  where  his  inability  to  maintain  discipline  still 
further  embittered  him.  His  renewed  activity  in 
Pietist  propaganda  exposed  him  to  censure,  but  be  es- 
cafied  punishment  in  view  of  his  age.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  darkened  by  the  banishment  of  his 
two  sons,  who  were  found  guilty  of  taking  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Hentzi  against  the  aristocratic 
city  government.  Of  KOnig's  works  the  most  note- 
worthy is  his  Etymologicon  helleno-hebraicum  (Frank- 
fort, 1722),  in  which  he  sought  to  derive  the  Greek 
language  from  Semitic  sources,  while  his  Theoio- 
gische^t  Prognostikon  itwi  Uniergang  des  tHrkischen 
Reiclis  (Budingen,  1717)  is  characteristic  of  his  doc- 
trinal bias.  (W.  Hadorn.) 

Hibliot.raphy:  F.  Trechsel,  Samuel  KOnig  und  der  Pietit- 
muM  in  Hern,  Bern.  1852;  A.  Rit8chJ.  Getchickte  de»  Pieti»- 
mu«,  pp.  406  8qq.,  Bonn,  1886;  Hadom,  in  Kirehenfreuwi, 
1898,  and  1890,  pp.  194  sqq. 

KOESTLIN,ktTst'lin,H£INRICH  ADOLF:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Tttbingen  Sept.  4,  1846;  d.  in  Cann- 
stadt  (4  m.  n.c.  of  Stuttgart)  June  5.  1907.  He 
studied  at  the  seminary  of  Schdnthal  (1860-64)  and 
the  University  of  Tubingen  (1864-68),  after  which 
he  was  vic:ir  in  Weilheim,  near  Tubingen  (1868- 
1869),  private  tutor  to  the  family  of  Baron  von 
Wiichter,  ambassador  of  Wi'irttemberg,  at  Paris 
(lSf')9-7()),  chaplain  of  the  Second  Wiirtlembeig 
Field-Brigade  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870- 
1871),  tutor  at  the  theological  seminary  at  TQbin- 
gen  (1871-73),  and  deacon  at  Sulz-on-the-Neckar 
(1873-74).  He  tlien  held  pastorates  at  Maulbronn 
(1875-78),  Friedrichshafen  (1878-81),  and  Stutt- 
gart (1881-S3).  From  1883  to  1891  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  tlieology  at  the  seminary  for  preachers  at 
Friedlx?rg,  Ilesse,  and  from  1891  to  1895  was  su- 
preme  consistorial    councilor  and    superintendent 
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of  the  province  of  Starkenbuig.  In  1895  he  became 
privy  ecclesiastical  councilor  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  in  Giessen.  He  retired  from 
active  life  in  1901,  and  resided  at  Darmstadt  (1901- 
1904)  and  Cannstadt  (after  1904).  In  1889-85  he 
was  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  for  the  preparation 
of  a  new  hymnal  for  Hesse,  and  in  1900-04  was 
engaged  in  preparing  the  Hessian  Kirchenbuchf  the 
Hessian  Gtmeindegd)etbuch,  and  similar  works.  In 
theology  he  held  that  "  the  object  of  all  theology  is 
to  understand  the  person  and  message  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Savior  of  mankind,  all  creeds  being 
but  an  approximate  expression  of  the  life  and  sal- 
vation in  him."  Besides  editing  the  Monat88chrift 
/Or  PastcraUheologie  at  Berlin  since  1904,  he  wrote 
Au8  erruten  Tagen,  Fddpredigten  (Stuttgart,  1871); 
KandidaUnfahrten  (Tubingen,  1875);  Oeachichie  der 
Munk  (1875) ;  Friedrich  Silcher  und  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  (Stuttgart  1877);  Die  Tonkutut,  EinfUhrung 
in  die  AeetheUk  der  Muaik  (1878);  Die  Musik  aU 
ehrUUiche  Volkemacht  (1878);  Josephine  Lang 
(Leipsic,  1881) ;  Luther  ale  der  Voter  des  evangelischen 
Kirchengeeangs  (1882);  Der  Begriff  des  geisUichen 
Amis  (Ludwigsburg,  1885);  Im  Felde  (Darmstadt, 
1886);  Oeschichte  des  ckritdichen  Gottesdiensts 
(Tubingen,  1887);  Die  Lehre  von  der  Sedsorge  nach 
€9angelischen  GrundsAtzen  (Berlin,  1895);  and  Pre- 
digien  und  Reden  (Giessen,  1901). 

KOESTLin,  JULIUS  THEODOR:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Stuttgart  May  17,  1826;  d.  at  Halle 
May  12,  1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
flities  of  Tubingen  (1844-48)  and  Berlin  (1849- 
1850),  and  in  1850  became  lecturer  in  the  theologi- 
eal  seminary  at  Tubingen.  Five  years  later  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Gottin- 
^en,  whence  he  was  called  in  1860  to  Breslau  as  full 
professor  of  the  same  subject.  From  1870  until 
1896,  when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he  was 
professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Halle.  In 
1849  he  visited  Scotland,  where  he  studied  Presby- 
terianism,  later  introducing  certain  Presbyterian 
features  into  German  consistorial  government. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  special  mention 
may  be  made  of  his:  Die  schottisehe  Kirche,  ihr  in- 
neres  Leben  und  ihr  VerhOltnis  turn  Staat  (Gotha, 
1862);  Luthers  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  (Stuttgart, 
1853);  Der  Glauber  sein  Wesen^  Grand  und  Gegen- 
aiand  (Gotha,  1859);  Luthers  Theologie  in  ihrer  ge- 
tdiichUichen  Entvkcklung  und  ihrem  inneren  Zu- 
mtmmenhange  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1863;  Eng.  transl., 
from  the  second  German  ^ition,  Theology  of  Lu- 
ther in  its  Historical  Development  and  Inner  Harmony, 
2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1897);  Martin  Luther,  sein 
Leben  und  seine  Schriften  (2  vols.,  Elberfeld,  1875); 
Luthers  Leben  (Leipsic,  1882;  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1883);  Martin  Luther  der  Reformator,  Festackrift 
(Halle,  1883;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1883);  Auto- 
hwgraphie  (Danzig,  1891);  Die  BegrUndung  unserer 
tOiUeh^rtligidsen  Ueberseugungen  (Berlin,  1893); 
BeUgion  und  Reich  GoUes,  Abhandlungen  zur  Dog- 
maiik  und  Ethik  (Gotha,  1894);  Der  Glaube  und 
mine  Bedeutung  far  Erkenntnis,  Leben  und  Kirche 
(Berlin,  1895);  and  ChrisUiche  Ethik  (1899). 

K0HLBRUE6GE,     kOl'brOg-ge,     HERMAN  II 
FRIEDRICH:    Founder  of  the   Dutch-Reformed 
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congregation  at  Elberfeld;  b.  at  Amsterdam  Aug. 
15, 1803;  d.  at  Elberfeld  (16  m.  e.  of  DUsseldorQ, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Mar.  5,  1875.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  Lutheran,  and  after  attending  the  Latin 
school  and  the  Athenaeum  became  assistant 
preacher  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Amster- 
dam. He  soon  perceived  that  there  was  little  left 
of  Luther's  spirit  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Hol- 
land, and  his  sermons  on  the  radical  corruption  of 
human  nature  aroused  the  opposition  of  his  ration- 
alistic colleagues  and  resulted  in  his  being  deposed. 
After  living  in  retirement  for  several  years  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  Reformed  faith;  but  the  Reformed 
Church,  fearing  the  disturbance  of  its  peace,  refused 
him  admission.  In  1833,  while  traveling  for  his 
health  through  the  Rhine  region,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Elberfeld,  where  his  eneigetic  personality,  the 
peculiarity  of  his  doctrinal  system  and  the  prof  oimd 
earnestness  of  his  sermons  made  a  deep  impression. 
Already  Gottfried  Daniel  Knunmacher  (q.v.)  had 
aroused  many  earnest  believers,  and  KohlbrUgge 
was  eagerly  demanded  to  continue  his  work;  but 
the  Prussian  government,  considering  him  a  danger- 
ous enemy  of  the  plan  of  imiting  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches,  forbade  him  the  pulpit.  For 
a  number  of  years  KohlbrUgge  lived  in  retirement  at 
Utrecht,  interpreting  the  Scriptures  every  Sunday 
to  some  friends.  Meanwhile  the  act  of  imion  had 
produced  a  great  fermentation  in  the  Rhine  region, 
especially  among  the  Reformed  congregations. 
In  Elberfeld  a  rupture  occurred  in  the  Reformed 
church,  and  in  1847  the  dissenters  elected  Kohl- 
brUgge as  their  pastor,  and  constituted  themselves 
as  the ' '  Dutch  Reformed  *'  congregation.  This  body, 
which  was  recognized  by  royal  patent  of  1847, 
considered  itself  a  member  of  the  Dutch  State  Church 
and  adopted  the  Confeeeio  Belgica  and  the  Heidel- 
berg catechism.  It  still  exists  secluded  from  all 
outside  movements  of  Christianity  with  a  strict 
church  order,  legal  church  discipline,  and  well- 
organized  charities. 

The  peculiarity  of  KohlbrUgge  consists  less  in  an 
actual  deviation  from  the  doctrine  and  confessions 
of  the  Reformed  Church  than  in  a  one-sided  con- 
ception of  certain  doctrinal  points.  In  his  efifort  to 
oppose  to  Pietism  the  objectivity  and  self-glory  of 
grace,  he  did  not  emphasise  strongly  enough  sancti- 
fication  and  renovation  of  the  heart.  His  sermons, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  works,  spread  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  his  congregation.  Of  his 
writings  may  be  mentioned :  Das  siAente  KapUet  des 
Briefes  Pauli  an  die  Rdmer  (Elberfeki,  1839;  Eng. 
tranisl.,  London,  1854);  Betrachtung  fiber  das  erste 
Kapitel  des  Evangeliums  nach  Matthius  (1844);  Dm 
alte  Testament  nach  seinem  wahren  Sinne  gewitrdigt 
aus  den  Schriften  der  Evangelisten  und  Apostel 
(1846);  Schriftmdseige  Erlauterung  des  chrisUiehen 
BekenrUnisses :  "  Ich  glaube  an  den  heiligen  Geist  " 
(1855;  Eng.  transl..  Scriptural  Elucidation  of  the 
Artide  on  the  Christian  Faith:  I  Bdieve  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  1856);  Das  And  der  Presbyter  (1856);  and 
Blicke  in  das  erste  Kapitel  des  ersten  Buches  Samudis 
(1868).  His  numerous  collections  of  hL:  sermons 
include:  Sieben  Predigten  Ober  Sacharja  Hi, 
(Elberfeld,  1848);  Sieben  Predigten  Ober  den  Pro- 
pheten  Jona  (1849);  Add  Predigten  Ober  Evangdium 
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Johannis  (1S49):  Predigten  iiber  die  erste  Episttl  des 
AposteU  Pctrus  {IHSTr,  Hng.  transl.,  1856);  Zwanzig 
Predigten  im  Jahre  18J!,6  gehaltcn  (Halle,  1857);  and 
A  poatflgeitchichte.  Cap.  i^-W.  in  25  Pretligten  (Elber- 
feld,  1874).  Some  of  tlicse  Kennons  hnve  appeared 
in  English  under  the  title  Miscellaneous  Sermons 
(London,  1855).  (H.  Calaminus.) 

HiMLKMiR  vpiiy:  Zur  Erinnrrung  an  Hermann  Friedrich 
KohlfTiiinje,  KIbrrfcltl,  1875;  Kine  Erinnrrung  an  II.  F. 
Kohlhruoot,  Wedand  Paittttr  lirr  nirdrrlnndiitcKt-Teftrrmirien 
Kirchrn,  Hafcrn.  1K82:  A.  KitHchl,  Getchichte  den  Pieti»muM, 
i.  503  Miq..  lionn,  1880. 

KOHLER,     CHRISTIAN     und     mERORYMUS: 

Swiss  fanatics  and  impostors,  founders  of  the  sect 
of  the  HriigglerH.  ("liristian  was  lx)rn  in  1710  and 
Hieron>inuH  in  1714  at  Briigglen  near  Rtl^isberg 
(9  m.  s.  of  Bern),  Switzerland,  in  a  region  dominated 
by  the  influence*  of  sectaries,  prophetesses,  and 
mystics.  From  their  fatlier  the  two  brothers  in- 
herited a  reputation  for  hydromiincy,  and  soon 
discovennl  how  to  turn  their  knowledge  to  material 
profit,  revealing  at  the  same  time  a  certain  degree 
of  native  talent  and  a  cunning  and  ambition  which 
Ixicame  an  important  factor  in  gaining  a  following. 
They  had  received  no  regular  etiucation,  one  being 
a  day-laborer  and  the  other  a  wagoner,  had  married 
at  an  early  age,  and  were  conspicuous  for  their  moral 
delinquencies.  In  1745  a  remarkable  movement, 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  pietLstic  separatism, 
broke  out  in  Briigglen  and  its  vicinity,  when  children 
lx*gan  to  pray  and  to  preach  to  their  elders.  Among 
these  inspireti  children  were  the  offspring  of  the 
Kohler  brothers,  and  from  them  the  fanatic  spirit 
passed  to  their  parents,  who  now  experienced  visions 
and  dreams,  and  relate<l  to  their  neighbors  the 
wonderful  revelations  voucltsafed  them  during  pe- 
riods of  ecstasy.  It  has  Ixh'u  supposed  that  in  the 
beginning  the  two  men  wore  subjects  of  self-decep- 
tion, but  it  is  not  impossible  that  their  ecstatic 
visions  were  deliberate  mendacities.  They  made 
use  of  the  plentiful  apoctilyptic  literature  of  the  time 
for  all  their  revelations  with  regard  to  tlio  millen- 
niimi  and  the  antichrist,  while  they  sliared  with  all 
separatists  an  irreconcilable  hatred  for  the  Church. 
Their  sole  innovation  was  tlieir  audacious  imper- 
sonation of  the  Trinity,  a  claim  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  a  woman  of  evil  repute  namwl  Eliza- 
lx?th  Kissling.  Christian  Kohler  proclaimed  himself 
the  temple  of  the  Father,  Hicronymus  that  of  the 
son,  and  the  Kissling  woman  tliat  of  tlie  Holy  (Ihost. 
The  success  of  their  imposture  evidently  turned 
their  heads,  for  they  made  no  attempt  to  j)reserve 
any  consistency  of  deception,  but  announced  them- 
selves at  various  times  as  the  two  witnesses  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  the  servants  of  Christ  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  as  the  successors  to  the  throne  of 
God.  The  Kissling  woman  was  not  only  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Holy  (Ihast,  but  also  the  woman  of 
the  Apocalypse  who  was  to  give  birth  to  the  Sa- 
viour. At  the  same  time  they  continued  to  practise 
divination  and  answered  questions  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  dead,  being  able  to  speak  with 
authority  since  Christian  Kohler  was  in  constant 
communication  with  lieaven.  In  case  the  departed 
soul  was  declared  by  them  to  Ix;  in  hell,  they  pro- 
fessed   themselves   able    to   absolve  it,   and    thus 


profited  by  an  active  trade  in  indulgences.  In  1750, 
after  they  had  pursued  their  practises  for  more  than 
five  years,  they  were  arrested  and  banished  from  the 
canton  for  six  years.  They  frequently  returned  m 
secret,  however,  and  renewed  their  prophecies  until 
a  price  was  set  upon  their  heads.  Hieronymus  was 
seized  Oct.  8,  1752,  and  executed  Jan.  16,  1753; 
Elizabeth  Kissling  was  imprisoned;  and  Christian, 
after  incarceration,  professed  himself  ready  to 
abandon  his  beliefs.  His  subsequent  fate  is  un- 
known. Most  of  the  Briigglers  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  vicious  character  of  their  prophets  and  ab- 
jured their  heresies,  but  some  remained  faithful  to 
the  "  murdered  Messiah,"  and  awaited  his  speedy 
return.  The  sect  disappeared,  but  about  fifty  yean 
later  the  Antonians  renewed  many  of  their  doc- 
trines and  practises  (see  Antonians,  2). 

(W.  Hadobn.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  R.  Kyburs,  Iku  entdeekU  Gtkeimnii  itr 
Botheit  in  der  BrUggUrtekU,  2  vok.,  Zurich,  1753;  L 
Meiflter,  Helretische  Szenen  der  neueren  Sihwdrmeni  lud 
Inioleram,  pp.  161  kiq..  ib.  1785;  J.  R.  Sdifegel,  Kir- 
chenoeaehichte  dea  18.  JahrhunderU,  II..  iL  1062  aqq.,  3 
vols..  Heilbronn.  1784-96:  K.  R.  HaRenbaeh.  HiaL  ti 
the  Church  in  the  18th  and  19lh  Centuries,  2  Tola..  New 
York.  1869;  Hadorn,  in  Theoloffi»ch€  Zeitaekrift  om  dr 
Schioeiz,  1900,  part  iv. 

KOHLER,  KAUFMANR:  German-American 
rabbi;  b.  at  Ftlrth  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Nuremberg), 
Germany,  May  10,  1848.  He  studied  at  the  rab- 
binical schools  of  Hassfurt,  H6chberg,  Maim,  Al- 
tona,  and  Frankfort,  and  at  the  universities  of 
Munich,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Eriangen  (Ph.D., 
1868).  In  1869  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
was  rabbi  of  Congregation  Beth-El  in  Detroit  until 
1871.  He  then  became  rabbi  of  Sinai  Congrega- 
tion, Chicago,  where  he  introduced  Sunday  lectures 
into  the  service  of  the  American  synagogue.  In 
1879  he  was  chosen  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth-El,  New 
York  City.  In  1903  he  was  made  honorary  min- 
ister of  that  s3rnagogue  for  life,  that  he  might  ac- 
cept tlie  proflFered  presidency  of  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati,  O.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  Re- 
formed Judaism  in  the  ITnited  States.  He  edited 
the  weekly  Sabbath  Visitor  1881-82  and  the  weekly 
Jewish  Reformer  in  1S86,  and  was  editor  of  the  de- 
partments of  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  Jeip- 
ish  Encyclopedia.  He  has  edited  David  Einhom't 
ausgewdhlte  Predigten  und  Reden  (New  York.  1880) 
and  has  written:  Der  Scgen  Jakob's  (Berlin.  1867); 
Die  Bibel  und  die  Todesstrafe  (Leipsic,  1868);  Dm 
hohe  Lied  iiber selzt  und  kritisch  neu  bearbeiiet  (Xew 
York,  1878);  Backwards  or  Forwards:  Lectvres  oa 
Reformed  Judaism  (1885);  The  Ethical  Basis  cf 
Judaism  (1887);  Church  and  Synagogue  in  their 
Mutual  Relations  (Chicago,  1889);  and  A  Guide  to 
Instruction  in  Judaism  (New  York,  1898). 

KOLB,  FRANZ:  Reformer;  b.  at  Intalingen, 
near  Lftrrach  (28  m.  s.s.w.  of  Freiburg),  Baden, 
14G5;  d.  at  Bern  Nov.  10,  1535.  In  1491  he  entered 
the  University  of  Basel,  where  humanism  was  weD 
represente(i;  in  1497  he  became  master  and  teacher 
in  St.  Martin's  school,  but  in  1502  he  retired  to  a 
C-arthusian  monastery  in  Swabia.  Zwingli  was 
probably  his  successor  in  Basel.  In  1 504  Kolb  went 
to  Freiburg  as  cantor  and  preacher  and  after- 
ward was  active  for  some  time  in  the  neighboring 
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Murten.  In  1507  he  became  rector  of  the  schools  in 
Freiburg.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Italy  as 
field-chaplain  with  Swiss  mercenaries  in  the  service 
of  Emperor  Maximilian.  In  1509  he  left  Freiburg 
and  went  to  Bern  as  cathedral  preacher.  He  was 
a  stem  moralist  and  arraigned  the  people  for  their 
vices.  With  less  success  he  attacked  the  demorali- 
ling  mercenary  traffic,  and  because  of  these  attacks 
was  forced  to  leave  Bern  in  1512  and  again  retired 
to  a  Carthusian  monastery,  this  time  at  Nuremberg. 
He  preached  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg,  but 
was  persecuted  in  1522  and  fled.  On  the  recommen- 
dation of  Luther,  apparently,  he  received  the  post 
of  preacher  from  Count  George  II.  of  Wertheim. 
Here  he  was  active  in  the  reform  of  the  church  ser- 
vice, but  inclined  toward  the  doctrinal  conceptions 
of  Zwingli  with  whom  he  soon  afterward  came  in 
personal  contact  at  Zurich.  On  this  account  in  1525 
he  lost  the  confidence  of  his  protector  and  returned 
to  Nuremberg,  where  the  Reformation  in  the  mean 
time  had  achieved  its  full  victory.  Kolb  was  sus- 
pected, however,  of  sympathizing  with  the  teach- 
ings of  sectaries  like  Denk  and  Mtlnzer,  who  at  that 
time  were  active  in  Nuremberg,  and  although  cleared 
of  this  suspicion,  he  applied  in  1526  to  Zwingli  for 
a  position,  and  in  the  following  year  became  the 
assistant  of  Berthold  Haller  in  Bern.  With  Haller 
he  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  great  dispu- 
tation of  1528  which  achieved  the  victory  of  the 
Gospel  in  Bern  (see  Bern,  Disputation  op). 
Kolb's  Wertheimer  Ratschlag  (1524)  gives  his  views; 
and  some  of  his  letters  are  in  the  Luther  and  the 
Zwingli  correspondence.  (E.  BbtecHf.) 

Bibliography:  L.  Eiaaenlfiffel*  Fratu  Kolb,  Zell,  n.  d.; 
8.  Fischer,  ReformaHan  und  DupukUian  in  Bem^  Bern, 
1828. 

KOLDE,  THEODOR  (FRIEDRICH  HERMAllll): 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Friedland  (26  m.  s.e.  of 
Kdnigsberg),  Upper  Silesia,  May,  6  1850.  He  stud- 
ied in  Breslau  (186&-70)  and  Leipsic  (1871-72; 
Ph.  D.,  Halle,  1874;  lie.  theol.,  Marburg,  1876),  and 
in  1876  became  privat-docent  for  church  history  in 
Marburg,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  profes- 
sor in  1879.  Since  1881  he  has  been  full  professor 
of  church  history  at  EIrlangen.  He  has  written:  Der 
KanzUr  Briick  und  seine  Bedeutung  fur  die  ErU- 
wicklung  der  Reformation  (Gotha,  1874);  Luthera 
Siellung  zu  Konzil  und  Kirche  bia  turn  Womuer 
Reichstag  (Giitersloh,  1876);  Die  deutache  Augua- 
Hner-Congregation  und  Johann  von  StaupiU  (Gotha, 
1879);  Friedrich  der  Weise  und  die  Anf&nge  der  Re- 
formation (Erlangen,  1881);  Analeda  Luikerana 
(Gotha,  188.3);  Luther  und  der  Reichstag  zu  Worms 
(Halk^.  188;));  Martin  Luther,  eine  Biographie  (2 
vols..  Gotlia.  1884-93);  Die  Heilsarmee  nach  eigener 
Anschauung  und  nach  ihren  Schriften  (Erlangen, 
1885);  Der  Methodismus  und  seine  Bekdmpfung 
(1886);  Beitrdge  zur  Reformationsgeschichte  (Leipsic, 
1888);  Die  Loci  communes  Philipp  Melanchthons 
(1890);  Lutherg  Selbstmord:  eine  Geschichtsluge  P. 
Majunkes  beleuchtet  (1890);  Ueber  Gremen  des  his- 
tarischen  Erkennens  (1890);  Die  kirchlichen  Bruder^ 
sehnften  und  das  religiose  Leben  im  modemen  Katholi- 
rismus  (Erlangen,  1895);  Andreas  Althamer  der 
Humanist  und  RefomuUor  (1896);  Die  Ausburger 
Confession    lateinisch    und   deutsch    kurx    erldutert 


(Gotha,  1896);  Das  religidse  Leben  in  Erfurt  beim 
Ausgange  des  MittelaUers  (Halle,  1898);  Dr.  Johann 
Teuschbein  und  der  erste  Reformatiansversuch  in 
Rothenburg  ob  der  Tauber  (Leipsic,  1901);  Edward 
Irving  (1903);  Das  bayerische  Religionsedikt  vom 
10.  Jan.  180S  (Erlangen,  1903);  Der  Staatsgedanke 
der  Reformation  und  die  romische  Kirche  (Leipsic, 
1903);  P.  Denifle,  seine  Beschimpfung  Lulhers  und 
der  evangelischen  Kirche  (1904);  Der  Katholizismus 
und  das  zwamigste  Jahrhundert  ( 1 905) ;  Die  A  nfange 
einer  katholischen  Gemeinde  in  Erlangen  (Erlangen, 
1906);  Die  dUeste  Rededction  der  Augtbwrger  Kon- 
fessUm  mit  Melanchthons  Einleitung  (Giitersloh, 
1906);  and  Historische  Einleitung  in  die  aymbolv- 
schen  BOcher  der  Evangleisch-lutherischen  Kirche 
(1907).  He  has  also  edited  the  Beitrdge  zur 
bayerischen  Kirchengeschichte  (Erlangen  since  1895). 

KOL  RIDRE,  kelnt'drd  ("All  vows"):  The 
name  given  to  the  evening  service  taking  place  in 
the  synagogue  before  the  beginning  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  derived  from  the  opening  words. 
The  service  is  opened  by  the  formula  Kol  nidre  which 
runs  as  follows:  "All  vows,  renunciations,  bans, 
konams  and  [other]  cognomens  [with  which  vows  may 
be  designated]  and  kinuse  and  oaths,  which  we  vow 
and  swear  and  ban  and  bind  upon  our  souls,  from 
this  day  of  atonement  imtil  the  [next]  day  of  atone- 
ment which  shall  come  for  our  welfare — we  repent 
them  all;  they  shall  be  solved,  remitted,  abolished, 
be  void  and  null,  without  power  and  without  validity. 
May  our  vows  be  no  vows,  and  our  oaths  be  no 
oaths.''  Then  cantor  and  congregations  recite  to- 
gether Num.  XV.  26.  The  cantor  closes  with  an 
ofifering  of  thanks  in  that  God  has  kept  alive  his 
praying  people. 

This  ceremony  has  caused  many  accusations 
against  the  Jews,  especially  one  concerning  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  an  oath  by  a  Jew.  It  Lb  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  in  this  formula  there  is  no 
allusion  to  oaths  sworn  to  others,  but  only  to  ob- 
ligations which  one  imposes  upon  himself.  Because 
the  Oriental,  through  his  emotional  temperament,  is 
easily  moved  to  make  unconsidered  vows,  the 
Talmudists  declared  vows  unmeritorious  and  even 
sinful,  and  some  vows  were  declared  initially  in- 
valid; others  could  be  solved  if  repentance  was  ex- 
pressed. Besides  that,  a  general  absolution  of 
future  vows  was  allowed  by  a  solemn  declaration  on 
New  Year's  Day.  In  post-Talmudic  times  this 
usage  was  changed  so  that  the  declaration  was  to  be 
made  on  the  first  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement 
by  the  whole  congregation  and  with  reference  to  the 
past,  not  to  the  future. 

Kol  nidre  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the 
Geonim  (58&-1034  a.d.)  It  was  only  slowly  that  the 
formula  was  recognized  and  expanded.  Even  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  later  it  was  rejected  by  men 
like  Jehuda  Hadnssi  (c.  1148);  Isaac  ben  Sheshet  of 
Saragossa  (d.  c.  1406);  Jacob  Landau  (flourished 
c.  1480  in  Italy)  in  a  collection  of  ritualistic  decrees 
called  Agur;  and  Mordecai  ben  Abraham  Jaffe 
(d.  Mar.  7,  1612),  rabbi  in  Poland  and  in  Prague. 
Kol  nidre  was  abolished  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
in  May,  1844,  in  Hanover  at  the  end  of  the  sixties, 
and  still  later  in  Magdeburg.   There  was  substituted 
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either  a  Qerman  hymn  or  a  new  Hebrew  prayer;  but 
the  majority  of  **  orthodox "  congregations,  in 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  other  countries,  ad- 
hered to  the  early  formula. 

An  important  change  in  the  formula  was  made  by 
Meir  ben  Samuel  (d.  after  1135).  Tp  to  his  time 
the  solution  of  the  vows  of  the  past  year  had  been 
pronounced,  but  he  aUoiK-cd  the  vows  of  the  year 
just  begun  to  be  declared  invalid.  This  restitution 
of  the  original  idea  was  widely  adopted,  especially 
in  the  German  ritual.    See  also  Oath;  and  Vows. 

(H.  L.  Strack.) 

Biblioorapht:  J.  A.  Eiaeninenffer,  Entdedktet  JiuUnthum, 
pATt  u..  chap.  0.  K&nistberK.  1711:  M.  Philipnon.  Ueber 
dig  VerbeB9erun0  dt»  Judeneida,  Neiutreliti,  1707;  Z. 
Frankel,  Die  EideMleiatung  der  Juden,  DretKien,  1840; 
L.  Zun*.  GesammeUe  Sehriften,  ii.  241-2M.  Berlin.  1876; 
L.  Ldw.  OesammeUe  Sehriften,  iii.  3fiO-3A6.  Biegedin. 
1803.  Consult  alao  Lehmann.  in  Der  ieraelit,  1803.  not. 
25.  38. 

KOMAIIDER,  k6.man'der  (DORFMAIIN),  JO- 
HAIIll:  Reformer  of  the  canton  of  Grisons;  b. 
at  Maienfeld  (12  m.  n.  of  Chur);  d.  at  Chur  early 
in  1557.  He  studied  at  Basel  with  Zwiiigli  in  1502- 
1 503,  was  settled  as  piistor  in  Chur  as  early  as  1523, 
and  was  active  there  till  his  death.  Though  the 
Reformation  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chur,  Komander  met  with  violent  op- 
position at  first,  but  Zwingli's  influence  induced  the 
authorities  of  the  to^*n  to  protect  him.  Forty 
other  preachers  joined  his  cause.  The  papal  party, 
however,  found  in  1525  a  peculiar  ally  in  the  Anabap- 
tists. Theodor  Schlegel,  the  clever  abbot  of  St. 
Lucius  in  Chur,  secretly  favored  the  Anabaptists, 
and  then  at  the  federal  diet  in  1525  accused  Koman- 
der and  his  friends  as  the  instigators  of  their  heresy. 
Komander  calmly  and  courageously  requested  the 
council  to  let  him  justify  his  faith  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. A  religious  colloquy  was  ordered  at  Ilanz  on 
Jan.  7,  1526,  for  which  Komander  prepared  eight- 
een theses  on  the  basis  of  Zwingli's  theses  for  the 
first  disputation  of  Zurich.  The  colloquy  lasted  two 
days,  but  only  the  first  thesis  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  was  discussed,  all  further  efforts  being  frus- 
trated by  the  intrigues  of  Schlegel.  On  the  whole, 
the  result  of  the  collo(iuy  was  favorable  to  the  Ref- 
ormation; the  authority  of  Komander  increased, 
and  seven  other  clerg^incn  of  (Jrisons  joined  his 
cause.  But  under  pressure  from  the  Roman  strong- 
holds in  the  confc<leration,  and  to  free  certain  re- 
spected Evangelical  citizens  of  the  Valtollina  (q.v.) 
who  had  IxKin  caj)tunMi  by  Roman  iiublenien,  the 
federal  diet,  a.sserabled  in  1526  at  Chur,  rcsolveii 
to  maintain  the  old  usages  in  regard  to  public  wor- 
ship, althou.^h  preaching  was  to  remain  free.  Soon 
after  the  issue  of  this  decree,  some  Evangelical 
preachers  were  banished  for  refusing  to  restore  the 
mass  and  images.  Nevertheless,  Komander  ven- 
tured to  expound  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Easter,  1526,  and  it  was  adminis- 
tered according  to  Evangelical  rite  in  1527.  Soon 
afterward  the  odious  decree  was  revoked,  and 
freedom  of  choice  between  the  two  conflicting  re- 
ligions was  permitted.  An  Artikelbrief.  favorable 
to  the  Evangelicals,  was  issued  June  25,  1526.  It 
gave  the  congregations  th^-  right  to  choose  their 
own  pastors,  restricted  the  rights  of  patronage  of 


the  cathedral  chapter,  and  forbade  the  efection  of  a 
bishop  without  the  consent  of  the  federal  diet 
Irritated  by  these  decisions,  the  bishop  and  Schlegd 
entered  into  treasonable  relations  with  the  Medici; 
but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  the  bishop  was 
exiled,  and  Schlegel  was  beheaded  in  1529. 

After  the  outward  security  of  the  Reformation  had 
been  achieved,  Komander  busied  himself  with  its 
internal  development.  Zwingli  gave  him  an  ei- 
cellent  assistant  in  Nicolaus  Biding.  Komander 
learned  Hebrew,  and  studied  so  diligently  that  he 
injured  his  eyesight.  From  his  oorre^KMidence  witli 
Zwingli,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  many  disagreeable 
encounters  with  the  Anabaptists.  He  was  a  genuine 
disciple  of  Zwingli,  and  was  always  in  close  relation 
with  his  friends  at  Zurich.  In  agreement  with 
Bullinger,  he  proposed  at  the  federal  diet  of  1536 
a  firmer  organisation  of  the  Church.  This  idea  wu 
realised  in  1537  by  the  institution  of  a  synod.  The 
catechism  of  Grisons  is  Komander*s  work,  and  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  composition  of  the  Ccn- 
fesgio  Rhattica,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
Antitrinitarian  heresies.  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  development 
of  the  high  school  at  Chur,  foimded  in  1539,  which 
soon  began  to  flourish  under  Johannes  PontiseQa 
and  Simon  Lemnius.  Komander's  last  public  ap- 
pearance was  in  a  fiery  discourse  delivered  before 
the  federal  diet  in  1556  against  the  sending  of  a 
submissive  embassy  to  the  pope. 

(B.   RlGOENBACHf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  louroeB  and  treatment  of  KomaDder 
are  best  lought  in  the  literature  cited  under  Zwixgu.  tjg., 
Zwingli's  Opera,  vols,  vil-viii.;  R.  SUehelin.  HuUnitk 
Zwinoli,  2  vols..  Basel.  1806-97;  8.  M.  Jaduon.  HvUnitk 
Zwingli,  New  York,  1003  (consult  Index  "  Gomaoder  "); 
and  the  literature  under  Rkfoucation  in  the  sectioo  od 
Switierland.  Consult:  U.  Gampell.  HieL  RaeHca,  cd. 
P.  Plattner,  2  vols..  Basel.  1886-00;  F.  Trechid.  Dif 
pfX>leeianU9dien  AnHtrinitarier,  vol.  ii..  Heidelbers.  l^l 
H.  G.  Suliberger.  Geeehidite  der  Reformation  im  KonkM 
GraubQnden,  Chur.  1880;  Schaff.  Chrittian  Chtreh,  vil 
138-140;  BuUingere  Korreapondenx  in  Qu^len  tur  Schwt- 
ter  Geachichte,  vol.  xxiii..  Baarl,  1004;  E.  Blosch.  Gt- 
echichte  der  echweiteriech-reforfnierten  Kirche,  L  65  iqq.. 
176  sqq..  B«rn.  1898.  For  the  colloquy  at  Ilani«  cf. 
J.  C.  Ftiwii,  Beitrdge  tur  Kirchen-  und  R^armatUmtgf- 
aehichte.  i.  337-382.  Zurich.  1741;  U.  Campell.  ut  sup.,  ii 
287-308;  Hqfmeietera  Akten  turn  Rtligumageeprdek  in 
/lam,  Chur.  1904. 

KOOLHAAS,     kOl'hOs,     KASPAR     JAIISZOON: 

Dutch  Protestant;  b.  at  Cologne  Jan.  24,  1536;  d. 
at  Amsterdam  Jan.  15,  1615.  After  a  few  years  of 
study  at  Cologne  and  DUsseldorf,  he  joined  the  Car 
thusians  at  Coblenz,  but  in  1560  entered  the  Prot- 
estant ministry  at  Marbach,  and  in  1566  became 
pastor  at  Deventer,  Holland.  When  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  he  fled  to  Germany, 
but  returned  to  Holland  in  1573  and  became  pastor 
at  Leyden  in  1574.  At  the  founding  of  the  unive^ 
sity  there  he  delivered  the  opening  address.  In  a 
quarrel  between  the  government  and  the  consistory 
he  defended  the  rights  of  the  government  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  In  his  opinion  the  Church  assumed 
too  many  rights  and  curtailed  freedom  of  thought. 
The  ministers  of  the  classis  of  South  Holland  now 
forbade  him  to  preach.  As  his  views  on  predestina- 
tion differed  from  those  of  the  stricter  Calvinists  an 
accusation  was  presented  against  him  at  the  Syno:! 
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of  Middelbuig  in  1581,  and  in  1582  he  was  excom- 
municated at  the  Synod  of  Haarlem,  though  this  ex- 
communication was  soon  annulled.  On  account  of 
the  continued  opposition  of  the  clergy  he  finally 
withdrew  from  the  Church  and  earned  his  living  as  a 
distiller.  He  was  a  follower  of  Luther,  rather  than 
ol  Calvin.  For  his  opposition  to  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Church  by  ecclesiastical  formu- 
laries he  must  be  r^arded  as  a  forerunner  of  Ar- 
miniusandthe  Remonstrants.    (H.  C.  RooGEf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  C.  Rogge,  Caspar  Janatoon  Coclhau,  tU 
voorlooptr  van  Arminiua  en  der  RemonutranUn^  2  vols., 
AmsterdAm,  1856-58. 

KOPP,  6E0R6:  German  cardinal;  b.  at  Du- 
derstadt  (15  m.  e.  of  Gottingen)  July  27,  1837.  He 
studied  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Hildesheim,  and  after 
being  a  telegrapher  in  the  service  of  the  Hanoverian 
government  (1856-58)  studied  theology  at  the  epis- 
copal seminary  in  Hildesheim  (1858-61).  In  1862  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  was  then  vicar 
of  a  school  at  Henneckenrode  and  curate  at  Detfurt 
until  1865,  when  he  became  assistant  to  the  vicar- 
general  at  Hildesheim.  In  1870  he  was  created 
apostolic  prothonotary,  and  in  1872  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  at  Hildesheim  and 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  In  1881  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Fulda,  and  in  1887  became  prince- 
bishop  of  Breslau.  In  1893  he  was  created  cardinal- 
priest  of  Santa  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  house  of  deputies  in  1884- 
1886,  and  since  1886  has  been  a  member  of  the 
upper  house.    He  is  a  domestic  prelate  of  the  pope. 

Bibuooeaprt:  Der  Papst,  die  RegierunOt  und  di$  Vtrtoalt- 
unq  der  keilifftn  Kirdu  in  Rom,  pp.  185,  187-188.  Munieh. 
1004. 

KORAH,  kd'rfl,  KORAHITES:  Names  which 
appear  in  three  cormections  in  the  Old  Testament: 
(1)  As  an  Eklomitic  stock  or  clan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14, 
16,  18;  I  Chron.  i.  35);  (2)  as  a  family  (or  city)  be- 
longing to  the  descendants  of  Caleb,  reckoned  as 
Judahites  (I  Chron.  ii.  43  and  perhaps  I  C^oa  xii.  6) ; 
(3)  most  frequently  as  descendants  of  Levi,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Kohath  in  the  genealogies  of  Ex. 
vi.  21,24;  I  Chron.  vi.  22,  ix.  15,  xxvi.  1.  Num.  xxvi. 
58  departs  from  the  usual  division  of  the  Levi 
stock  into  three  branches  and  makes  the  Korahite 
family  one  of  five.  Num.  xvi.-xvii.  deals  with  the 
Kohathite  Korah  in  connection  with  the  rebellion  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram;  the  Chronicler  makes  the 
Korahites  doorkeepers  of  the  sanctuary  (I  Chron.  ix. 
19,  26,  31).  The  Korahites  appear  also  in  the  super- 
scriptions of  Ps.  xlii.,  xliv.-xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv., 
Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  passage  Num.  xvi.- 
xvii.,  formerly  thought  to  be  a  unit,  but  shown  by 
Kuenen  to  be  composed  of  three  narratives  woven 
together  and  differing  in  their  representations.  J 
makes  Dathan  and  Abiram  the  opponents  of  the 
leadership  of  Moees,  P  makes  Korah  the  representar 
tive  of  the  laity  against  Moses  and  Aaron  who  stand 
for  the  priesthood,  while  the  third  element  regards 
Korah  as  a  non-priestly  Levite  who  champions  the 
cause  of  the  Levites  against  the  exclusive  priestly 
claims  of  the  Aaronites.  Evidently  the  Korah  of 
these  chapters  is  the  Korah  of  (3)  above  (cf.  Num. 
xxvi.  11);  P  mu8t  have  regarded  Korah  as  a  Levite, 


and  the  editor  evidently  had  a  pragmatic  aim  in  com- 
bining the  narratives.  Difficulties  arise  regarding  the 
historicity  of  the  P  narrative,  though  traditional 
material  is  employed.  Two  Korahs — (2)  and  (3) 
above — ^may  have  been  confused  in  the  combination, 
but  from  all  passages  cited  above  no  secure  history 
of  the  family  can  be  deduced. 

In  clearer  but  not  altogether  consistent  form  is 
the  Levitical  relationship  of  the  Korahitic  Levites 
set  forth  in  Chronicles  and  in  the  priest  code.  The 
former  (I.,  ix.  19)  regards  the  Korahites  as  door- 
keepers of  the  sanctuary;  the  latter  gives  them  more 
minute  and  particular  temple  service  (Num.  iii.  31). 
In  the  older  parts  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  the  singers  and 
doorkeepers  are  not  reckoned  to  the  Levites  but  are 
a  special  division.  The  Sons  of  Korah  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Psalms  appear  in  Chronicles  as  door- 
keepers, not  as  singers.  Yet  in  II  Chron.  xx.  19  the 
Kohathites  and  Korahites  appear  as  singers,  and  I 
Chron.  vi.  18  sqq.  makes  Heman  to  be  of  Kohathite 
stock,  while  I  Chron.  ix.  33  closes  the  preceding  list 
of  Levites  with  the  words  "  and  these  are  the 
singers."  Thus  the  line  between  doorkeepers  and 
singers  is  not  sharply  drawn  by  the  Chronicler,  and 
the  title  of  the  Psalms  cited, "  for  the  Sons  of  Korah," 
does  not  find  satisfactory  support  in  Chronicles  and 
appears  to  be  based  on  some  variant  system.  It  is 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  a  new  gUd  of  singers 
was  organised  in  times  after  the  Chronicles  to  which 
the  name  "  sons  of  Korah  "  was  given;  possibly 
this  designation  was  a  collective  term  embracing 
the  doorlosepers  and  the  singers  and  was  used  in  the 
Greek  period,  to  which  Ps.  xliv.  belongs. 

(F.  Buhl.) 

Bibuooeapht:  W.  von  Baudiasin.  Oe$ehidUe  dee  altte^a^ 
mentliehen  Prieetertmiu,  Leipdo.  1880;  A.  Kuenen.  ThT, 
zU  (1878).  139  Kiq.;  B.  W.  Baoon,  Triple  TradiHon  of 
<fc«  Exodu»,  pp.  190  Kiq..  Hertford,  1894;  J.  KOberle,  Dm 
TempeiM^nom'  im  A.  T.,  pp.  182  Kiq..  Erlangen.  1899; 
J.  £.  Oarpenter  and  G.  Harford-BatteFsby.  ComjMMfum 
o/  <fc«  Hexaleueh,  iL  212  eqq..  London.  1902;  Smith, 
OTJC,  pp.  204  tqq.;  Driver.  Introduction,  pp.  09-61; 
DB,  iiL  11-12;  BB,  u.  2086-88;  JS,  viL  666-667;  and, 
in  genttral,  literature  on  the  Hexateuoh. 

KORAN.  See  Mohammed,  Mohammsdanism. 

KOREA. 

I.  The  Land  and  People.  IL  Mieaioni. 

Extent,  Climate,  Reeouroee       Roman   Oatholie   MiaiioDa 

(f  1).  (f  1). 

Government    and    Reoent       Protestant  Miaiions(f  2). 
History  (f  2).  RemalU  (f  3). 

I.  The  Land  and  People:  Korea  comprises  the 
peninsula  lying  between  Japan  and  Chinese  Asia. 
The  name  by  which  the  country  was  known  to  its 
inhabitants  when  first  opened  by  treaty  to  foreign 
entrance  was  Cho-sen,  **  Morning-calm,"  later 
changed  to  Tai-han.  The  term  Korea  comes  from 
Korai,  Korjre,  or  Koryu,  the  name  of  the  strongest  of 
three  kingdoms  which  existed  in  the  country  in  the 
tenth  century.  From  the  fact  that  foreigners  were 
until  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  not 
allowed  to  enter  or  reside  in  the  land,  Korea  be- 
came poetically  known  as  the  **  Hermit  Nation." 
The  peninsula  runs  approximately  north  and  south, 
having  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  the  east,  the  Strait  of 
Korea  on  the  south,  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  west, 
while  Russian  and  Chinese  territory  bound  it  on  the 
north.    If  the  dictiooaiy  definition  of  an  island  be 
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accepted,  Korea  would  more  probably  be  termed  an 

island,  for  the  small  lake  situated  on  the  Klo|)e8  of 

"  the  ever   white   mountain  '*   in   the 

I.  Extent,    nortli  is  the  source  of  two  rivers,  the 
Climate,     Tunien.  whicli  empties  into  the  Sea  of 

Resources.  Japan,  and  the  Yaloo  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  Yellow  S<»a,  the  northern 
boundary  Ixung  thcrefun*  entirely  of  water,  making 
of  Korea  a  1km ly  of  land  entiri'ly  surrounded  by 
water.  The  length  of  the  country  from  north  to 
south  is  al>out  TOO  miles,  and  it  has  an  area  vari- 
ously (^timate<i  as  Im^Iwimmi  S(),()(N)  and  92,000 
s<iuare  miles,  approximately  thai  of  the  States  of 
New  York  anil  Pennsylvania  combined,  with  a 
(>opulation  cstimatf^l  at  about  twelve  millions. 
A  chain  of  mountains  running  from  north  to 
south  divides,  when  al>out  three-fourtlis  of  the 
length  of  the  iK*ninsula  has  Ikkmi  traverseii.  into  two 
ranges  which  run  along  the  whole  esLsteni  coast  and 
an»  tin*  sources  of  many  rapid,  turbulent  streams 
pouring  into  the  S<'a  of  Japan,  and  of  several  less 
nipid  but  Lirger  rivers  which,  flowing  placidly 
through  the  plains  to  the  west  coast,  make  of  Korea 
a  fertile  country,  producing  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
though  rice  Ls  the  staple  pro<Iuct  and  the  main  arti- 
cle of  diet.  The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Eastern  States;  for  although  the  capital,  St»oul,  is 
as  far  south  as  Richmond,  Vh.,  the  cold  ocean  current 
that  flows  down  lx»tween  Japan  and  Korea  very 
much  m(xlifies  the  climate  of  the  peninsula.  With 
the  exception  of  some  six  w<*eks  of  rain,  during 
wliat  is  conmionly  known  as  the  rainy  season,  the 
climate  is,  in  the  main,  dry  and  healthful,  warm  in 
summer,  and  (piite  cold  in  winter,  with  of  course  the 
varying  degn»es  that  come  from  an  extreme  length 
north  to  south  of  about  1,000  miles.  The  mineral 
depasits  in  Korea  are  large  and  varie<l,  silver,  tin, 
lead  and  copi>er  lx>ing  found  in  paying  quantities, 
and  still  larger  deposits  of  gold  and  coal  have  been 
found.  Jt  is  not,  however,  the  El  Dorado  that  some 
have  claimed  it  to  Ix*.  The  jx?of)le  are  inferior 
neither  mentally  nor  physically  to  other  Orientals. 
A  pi^ople  which  lias  pn^served  its  ancient  civilization 
and  so  long  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  as  a 
hermit  nation  might  be  ex[x,'Cted  to  show  peculiar 
and  excellent  (pialities,  and  these*  liave  apjxjared  and 
have  been  emphasized  et^pecially  among  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity. 

Korea  is  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  paternal  type, 
with  a  written  constitution  limiting  the  power  of  the 
monarch  and  in  a  manner  guiding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  During  a  considerable  pe- 
riod Korea  was  tributary  to  China,  but  this  position 
as  a  tribute-paying  country  in  no  way  afTecte<l  its 
independence  in  inttTual  government. 

2.    Govern-  The  United  States  recognized  this  in- 

ment  and    dependence   when   it   made  its  treaty 

Recent      with  Korea  in  1882.     The  (juestion  of 

History,     indepcindence  was,  however,  constantly 

arising,  and  was  a  matter  of  no  little 

controversy  until  the  close  of  the  China- Japan  war, 

when,  by  the  treaty  of  f)eace,  the  independence  of 

Korea  became  a  recognized   fact.     Japan  at  this 

time  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  little  peninsula; 

but  she  failed  to  use  her  power  wnsely  and  soon 

lost  all  influence,  and  Russian  predominanoe  be- 


came a  fact.  At  the  opening  of  the  Japan- 
Russian  war,  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Japan 
and  Korea  was  signed,  by  which,  in  payment  for 
the  privilege  of  being  permitted  freely  to  transport 
her  troops  across  Korean  territory,  Japan  guaran- 
teed in  perpetuity  to  nmintain  the  independence 
of  Korea,  and  the  dignity  of  the  reigning  family. 
However,  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  war, 
after  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  Japan  assumed  an 
entirely  dififcrent  attitude  toward  Korea,  and,  takiitg 
the  place  of  a  conqueror  rather  than  an  ally,  has 
attempted  to  maintain  this  position  ever  since.  A 
force<l  treaty  of  protection  was  nominally  passed 
by  the  cabinet  and  put  into  effect,  since  the  foreign 
()owers  by  their  withdrawal  of  the  legations  ac- 
knowledge<l  their  willingness  to  yield  to  Japan's  n- 
(]uest.  The  emperor  protested  against  this,  and 
having  in  1907  sent  an  embassy  to  The  Hague  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  powers.  Japan  compelled  the  abdication  of 
the  emperor,  had  his  eldest  son  put  on  the  throoe, 
and  his  youngest  son  proclaimed  crown  prince.  At 
the  present  time,  while  there  is  nominaJly  an  em- 
peror in  Korea,  the  government  is  administered  by 
a  Japanese  "  resident "  at  Seoul,  with  a  laige  force 
of  Japanese  constabulary  and  soldiery,  and  **  unde^ 
residents  "  at  a  number  of  prominent  points,  though 
Japan  still  nominally  maintains  that  Korea  is  in- 
dependent. 

n.  Missions:  The  missionaries  on  their  first 
arrival  declared  the  people  irreligious  because  they 
found  a  scarcity  of  temples  and  shrines,  and  even 
such  temples  as  they  had  were  not  crowded  by  dev- 
otees as  in  some  neighboring  lands.  They  soon 
found  tliat  the  people  would  announce  that  those 
things  were  good  enough  for  women  and  chiklren, 
but  that  the  educated  of  the  land  seemed  to  have  no 
faith  in  any  one  of  their  ancient  religions,  Shaman- 
ism, Buddhism,  or  Confucianism.  Shamanism  had 
the  strongest  hold,  but  even  this  was  losing  its  grip 
upon  the  people.  The  natural  conclusion  that  tbey 
were  irreligious  has  been  re>'ised  upon  a  closer 
accjuaintance.  Their  religious  instincts,  coupled 
with  their  own  power  of  reasoning,  have  led  the 
people  to  reject  successively,  in  laige  measure,  all 
their  ancient  faiths,  and  as  a  result  there  is  pre- 
sented before  the  world  a  people  ready  and  waiting 
for  the  tnith.  Civen  such  a  people,  Christianity 
might  l>e  expected  speedily  to  take  root  and  flou^ 
ish.  and  such  has  been  the  history  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

Roman  Catholicism  early  reached  Korea.  Al- 
though at  the  time  of  the  Hideyoshi  invasion,  loQ^- 
1597,  Roman  Catholic  Christians  and  some  priests 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Japanese  army,  at  this 
time  there  appears  no  trace  of  any  definite  results,  or 
in  fact  of  any  real  attempt  at  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  In  1777,  however,  the  attention  of » 
young  Korean  was  drawn  toward  some  Roman 
Catholic  books,  and,  securing  a  position  in  the  em- 
bassy to  China,  he  attempted  to  find  out  more  about 
the  faith,  and  returning  in  1782  to  the  capital,  was 
soon  actively  engaged  in  propagating  the  new  re- 
ligion. The  vital  truths  as  presented  by  these 
Christians  soon  took  hold  upon  the  Konan  peo- 
ple, and  the  history  of  early  Roman  Catholicism 
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in  the  hermit  nation  is  abnost  like  a  romance.     It 

was  not,  however,  allowed  to  progress  freely,  and 

at  the  close  of  that  century,  as  well  as  at  diflferent 

times  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 

I.  Roman  teenth  century,  persecution  broke  out 

Catholic     and  threatened  the  life  of  the  infant 

Missions,  ciiurch.  Many  of  the  Koreans,  how- 
ever, remained  firm,  and,  despite  all 
persecutions  and  opposition,  the  progress  was  steady 
and  constant.  The  latest  of  these  severe  persecutions 
occurred  in  1866.  Many  attempts  had  been  made 
from  the  very  beginning  of  this  work  to  introduce 
French  priests,  but  this  failed  until  1835,  after  which 
in  various  guises  and  by  various  means,  from  time 
to  time  they  entered  Korea.  Many  of  them  suffered 
mart3rrdom,  a  notably  large  number  met  death  in 
1866.  Roman  Catholicism,  however,  did  not  give 
the  Bible.  It  gave  very  little  enlightenment  out- 
side of  a  few  catechisms,  and  did  not  seem  to  lend 
itself  to  education  and  the  general  uplift  of  the 
people.  There  are  still,  however,  in  Korea  a  large 
number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  figures  total 
up  to  approximately  40,000. 

Protestant  Christianity  made  several  attempts  to 
enter  the  land.  Notable  was  the  effort  of  the  in- 
trepid pioneer,  Gutzlaff,  who  landed  from  native 
boats  on  Korean  soil,  and  sold  copies  of  Scriptures 
and  tracts  in  the  Spanish  language  as  early  as  1832. 
Missionaries  in  China  were  also  quite 

3.  Prot-  concerned  about  their  near  neighbor, 
estant      Korea,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of 

Missions,  the  London  Mission  School,  was  at  his 
own  earnest  request  permitted  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  had  learned  the  language,  and  just 
as  he  was  ready  to  leave  he  was  offered  free  passage 
if  ho  would  act  as  interpreter  on  the  ill-fated  ship 
*' Sherman,"  and  while  there  is  no  definite  data  to 
prove  it,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  was,  with 
tlie  others,  massacred  by  the  Koreans  when  the  ship 
stranded  in  Pyeng-Yang.  The  treaty  made  by  Japan 
with  Korea  in  1876,  followed  by  the  first  treaty  with 
a  western  power,  that  with  the  United  States,  made 
by  Admiral  (then  Commodore)  Shufeldt,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  opened  Korea  at  last  to  the 
residence  of  missionaries.  In  the  spring  of  1884, 
J.  W.  Heron,  M.D.,  of  Tennessee  was  commissioned 
an  the  first  missionary  from  a  Protestant  Church  to 
the  hennit  nation.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the 
same  board  also  appointed  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood. 
Dr.  H.  N.  Allen,  stationed  in  Shanghai  at  the  time, 
was  transferred  to  Korea,  and  he,  reaching  Seoul 
with  his  family  in  the  fall  of  1884,  became  the  first 
resident  Protestant  missionary.  Just  prior  to  Dr. 
Allen's  arrival,  however.  Rev.  R.  S.  McClay,  D.D., 
of  t  he  Methodist  Church,  had  been  commissioned  by 
his  board  to  visit  Korea,  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Seoul.  He  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  authorities,  and  was  in- 
vited to  establish  medical  and  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  Reporting  this  to  his  board 
they  at  once  took  action,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  Appenzeller,  and  Wm.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  while 
the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
■ame  church  ap(K)inted  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton  as  their 
representative.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  these  two 
churches  began  their  miasioD  work  in  Korea  at 


practically  the  same  time,  and  to  a  large  extent 
upon  these  same  missions  has  devolved  the  bulk  of 
the  work  during  the  past  years.  Very  early  in  the 
history  of  the  work,  the  missionaries  were  led  to 
adopt  what  might  be  thought  quite  stringent  rules, 
looking  toward  self-support.  'The  many  principles 
underlying  these  rules  were:  (1)  to  develop  church 
missionary  work  only  so  fast  as  the  natives  were 
able  to  take  care  of  it;  (2)  to  plan  church  architec- 
ture along  native  lines;  (3)  to  insist  that  the 
natives  erect  their  own  churches;  (4)  that  native 
Evangelists  be  employed  only  so  far  as  the  natives 
were  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  salvation  of  their  neighbors  be  placed 
upon  the  native  Christians. 

Not  only  was  Korea  opened  politically  by  the 
treaties  that  had  been  made,  but  in  a  marvelous 
way  the  missionaries  seemed  from  the  beginning 
to  have  entrance  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
although  there  was  no  small  amount  of  initiatory 

work  to  be  undertaken,  a  literature  to 
3.  Results,  be  prepared,  the  Bible  to  be  translated, 

etc.,  yet  from  opening  of  work  resulta 
in  the  way  of  conversions  have  been  manifest.  Al- 
though the  first  missionary,  a  physician,  did  not 
arrive  until  the  summer  of  1884,  and  the  first  clerical 
missionary  in  1885,  yet  the  first  convert  was  bap- 
tized in  July,  1886,  and  before  the  close  of  1887 
there  were  two  regularly  organized  churches  in 
Korea.  Steadily  the  work  has  been  going  forward 
at  increasing  speed,  gathering  momentum  as  it  ad- 
vanced, until  for  some  years  past  the  speed  at  which 
the  advance  has  been  made  has  far  exceeded  the 
ability  of  the  missionaries  to  keep  up  with  it.  The 
latest  reports  concerning  the  work  for  all  denomina- 
tions show  considerably  over  1,000  native  churches 
with  more  than  120,000  Christians,  and  these  Chris- 
tians maintain,  almost  wholly  at  their  own  expense, 
over  500  schools  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
church.  Students  of  the  times  believe  that  if  the 
opportunities  presented  in  Korea  are  met,  this  will 
be  the  first  of  modem  eastern  nations  to  become 
Christian. 

The  churches  working  there  at  the  present  time 
are  the  American  Presbyterian  North,  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Church  South,  The  Methodist 
Episcopal,  the  Southern  Methodist,  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian,  the  Australian  Presbyterian,  and  the 
Church  of  England.  As  each  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  has  opened  up  work,  it  has  united  with 
the  other  Presbyterian  forces  and  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, ecclesiastically,  these  churches  have  been 
one.  This  oneness  was  crystallized  in  September, 
1907,  by  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  Korea  for  their  work  there  under  authority  de- 
rived from  the  four  general  assemblies.  The  two 
Methodist  churches  also  work  in  harmony,  and 
while  at  the  present  time  ecclesiastically  they  are 
not  yet  united,  it  is  expected  that  union  will  take 
place.  There  are  those  who  arc  hoping  for  a  still 
greater  union,  that  of  Methodists  with  Presbyte- 
rians, whereby  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
may  be  practically  demonstrated  to  the  people  of 
Korea.  H.  G.  Undebwood. 

Bibuogbapht:   The  best  work  for  a  hutoricftl  Minrty  and 
at  the  aame  time  for  a  view  of  the  peo^  and  their  eue- 
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tomfl  b  W.  E.  GriiBi,  Carta  the  Hermit  Natum,  8th  ed.. 
New  York.  1907.  Perh»[M  the  best  view  of  the  Korean 
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author 'ii  Korean  Sketfchee.  FJ<linburgh.  1896.  Conault 
further:  P.  Lowell,  Choeon,  The  Land  t^  Morning  Calm, 
Boston.  1885:  W.  R.  Carlea.  Life  in  Carta,  liondon.  1888; 
G.  W.  Gilmore.  Korea  from  iie  CapUal,  Philadelphia.  1892: 
D.  L.  Gifford.  Everyday  Life  in  Korea,  New  York.  1898; 
A.  Hamilton.  Ktfrea.  ib.  1904:  Mni.  L.  H.  Umierwood. 
Fifteen  Yeare  among  the  TopknoU,  ib.  1904:  With  Tommy 
Tomptine  in  Korea,  ib.  1905;  H.  li.  Hulbert.  Hiet.  of 
Korea,  2  volii..  London.  1900;  idem.  The  Paeeing  of 
Korea,  New  York.  1906  (stronxly  antaffonintic  to  Japan), 
with  whirh  iihouM  be  romparcKl  (}.  T.  I^dd,  in  Korea 
with  Marquie  I  to,  ib.  1908  (with  utronfr  bian  in  favor  of 
Japan,  deeply  antaconintic  if  not  unfair  to  Korea);  G.  H. 
Jonea,  Korea,  Land,  People,  and  Cuetame,  Cincinnati.  1907; 
H.  G.  Underwood.  The  Call  of  Korea,  New  York.  1908;  F. 
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KORESHAll    ECCLESIA,    KORESHAR    UHITT. 
See  CoififUNisif,  II.,  4. 

KORNTHAL. 

A  Oenter  of  Pietinn  (f  1).        Doctrine.  Government  (f  3). 
Foundation  of  the  Commu-    The  Firet  Pastorate  (|  4). 
nity  (I  2).  Hubaequent  History  (f  5). 

Komthal,  a  small  village  near  Stuttgart.  \r  note- 
worthy as  the  oenter  of  Wurttemberg  Pietism.  In 
WUrttemberg  the  Pietistic  moxTment.  though  in- 
spired by  Spencr  and  Francko,  had  retained  its  in- 
dividuality, thanks  to  its  nonpolemic 
I.  A  Center  and  popular  character  and  the  greater 
of  learning  of  its  theological  representa- 

Pietism.  lives.  It  also  far  outlived  its  Halle 
counterpart,  reaching  its  acme  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  arose 
under  the  influence  of  Johann  Michael  Ilahn  (q.v.) 
who  renewed  the  speculations  of  Jakob  Boehme 
(q.v.)  and  gave  the  Pietistic  laity  a  higher  sense  of 
their  religious  independence.  This  feeling  was 
increased  both  by  their  union  with  the  Christen- 
tumsgesellschaft  (q.v.)  in  Basel  and  by  the  rise  of  a 
school  of  Biblical  supematuralism.  If  the  latter 
factor  was  a  distinct  weakening  of  the  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  Bible  taught  by  J.  A.  Bengel  (q.v.),  a 
further  impuUe  toward  decay  wa.s  given  by  the 
rationalizing  policy  of  Fre<iorick  I.  His  oppre.»Jsivo 
measures,  including  a  rather  rationalistic  agenda 
in  1809  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  congregations 
to  refuse  unpleasing  pastors  in  1810,  roused  an  an- 
tagonism among  the  Pietists  which  was  augment^Ml 
not  only  by  the  Swabian  tendency  to  cling  to  tradi- 
tional views,  but  also  by  their  acceptance  of  Bengel's 
chiliastic  theories,  which  prophesiecl  the  coming  of 
the  Millennium  in  1836.  Partly  foUo^'ing  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Harmonists  (see  ("ommitnibm,  II..  6). 
thousands  of  Pietists  emigrated  to  southern  Russia, 
their  exodus  being  aideil  by  the  n*ix?al  of  the  emi- 
gration-laws by  William  I.  on  Fretlerick's  death. 
William  sought  to  stay  such  emigration,  an<l  on  Feb. 
14,  1817,  issued  directions  to  all  civil  authorities 
urging  them  to  dissuade  would-be  emigrants  from 
carrying  out  their  intentions.  In  reply,  the  burgo- 
master of  Leonberg,  Gottlieb  Wilhehn  Hoffmann, 
suggested  to  the  king  that  as  the  emigrants  sought 
only  religioiLs  freedom,  they  would  readily  remain 
if  they  were  permitted  to  establish  congregations 
which,  although  independent  of  (he  ecclesiastical 
atithorities,  wo\ild  not  be  essentially  severed  from 
the  Lutheran  Church,  whose  doctrines  they  held. 


This  response  of  Hoffmann,  himself  a  leader  both  in 
Pietism  and  in  political  affairs,  led  the  king  to  re- 
quest him  (Apr.  1)  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  such  congregations;  and  the  buigo- 
master  accordingly  formulated  a  plan  (Apr.  14) 
avowedly  based  on  the  Moravian  model. 

On  Sept.  8,  1818,  a  royal  decree  permitted  the 
formation  of  a  religious  community,  and  on  Jan.  12, 
1819,  Komthal  was  purchased,  the  oratory  of  the 
community  being  dedicated   Nov.  7, 
2.  Founda-  1819.    In  all  these  transactions  Hoff- 
tk>n  of  the  mann   acted    in    concert   with  other 
Commu-    Pietistic     leaders,    particularly    with 
nity.        Hahn,  who  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
new  community,  but  died  immediately 
after  the  purchase  of  Komthal.    Yet  the  very  pres- 
ence of  such  a  man  implied  that  the  early  purpoK 
of  the  conununity  was  widened,  and   it  was  no 
longer  its  sole  intent  to  protect  Lutheranism  from 
the  rationalizing  influence  of  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, but  to  form  a  body  of  the  truly  converted— the 
keynote  of  Pietism  from  its  beginning.    A  certain 
opposition  to  the  Church  developed,  partly  because  a 
layman  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  organixation, 
partly  because  of  an  ascetic  and  legalistic  tendency 
in  Ilahn,  combined  with  the  belief  in  the  immediate 
Second  Advent,  for  which  preparation  could  rightly 
be  made  only  by  gathering  together  the  faithful.  Nor 
was  a  degree  of  separatism  displeasing  to  Hoffmann, 
who  throughout  his  life  regarded  the  Church  as  an 
obstacle  to  all  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Under  Moravian  influence,  he  sought  especially  to 
make  the  community  a  model  in  industrial  under- 
takings  and  to  render  it  influential  over  the  people 
through  educational  institutions. 

To  show  the  harmony  of  the  new  body  with  the 
established  Church,  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
formally  adopted,  though  the  rejection 
3.  Doc-  of  the  sectfS(iooentes  was  omitted,  and  a 
trine,  special  paragraph  was  drawn  up  ex- 
Govern-  pressing  abhorrence  of  all  religious 
ment.  intolerance.  While,  however,  the  com- 
munity was  not  subject  to  the  consi'.- 
tory,  but  only  to  the  minister  of  public  worship,  its 
adheriMice  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  books  ^'as  not 
en)pliasize<l  as  clearly  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Yet  even  this  was  in  entire  conformity  with  its  Piet- 
istic l>asis,  with  its  ideal  of  an  apostolic  life  and  the 
realization  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  is 
sliown  by  tlie  program  prepared  by  Hahn  in  1817, 
with  its  in.sistence  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  partie- 
ularly  in  admission  of  and  exclusion  from  the  com- 
miniity.  Tliese  latter  features,  however,  involved 
both  legal  and  ethical  problems,  the  former  arising 
primarily  from  the  economic  principles  of  the  com- 
munity, an<l  the  latter  from  the  possible  contingency 
of  the  bn^aking  up  of  families  because  of  variance 
in  religious  views.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
rea<iily  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  military  ser- 
vice or  to  take  oath.  The  community  was  em- 
powered to  call  a  regular  clergyman  who  should  also 
ins|)eet  seh(M)ls,  etc.,  and  should,  in  this  capacity,  be 
siil>jeet  to  the  State  (Thurch,  though  the  community 
was  to  apj)oint  teachers  and  choose  religious  text- 
hooks  for  the  schools.  A  specifically  Pietistic  trait 
was  tlie  reriuirement  that  laymen  should  have  the 
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right  to  edify  the  community,  except  in  the  regular 
rdigioufl  services.  The  discipline  extended  even  to 
clothing,  food,  and  reading;  but  the  basis  of  it  all 
vas  chiliawn,  seen  even  in  the  flimsy  construction  of 
the  houses,  so  soon  was  the  Second  Advent  ex- 
pected. A  third  motive  in  the  establishment  of 
the  community,  besides  the  desire  to  escape  rational- 
ism and  to  create  a  pure  congregation,  was  the  foun- 
dation, again  borrowed  from  the  Moravians,  of  a 
missionary  institute  and  a  printing-press.  The 
latter,  like  Hofifmann's  plans  for  the  commimity's 
industrial  enterprise,  came  to  naught;  the  former, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  erection  of  one  of  the  first 
refuges  for  destitute  children,  was  a  first  step  in 
home  missions. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  community  of  Komthal 

waa  Friedrich   formerly  at  Winserhausen,  a  chil- 

iast,  who  was  called  in  1819.    Hofifmann,  however, 

stiU  remained  the  civil  head.     In  these 

4.  The     early  years  the  basal  principles  of  the 

First       community    were    still    strong.      Its 

Plutoimte.  foimdation  had  called  forth  a  flood  of 
pamphlets,  and  evoked  not  only  the 
wrath  of  the  rationalists,  but  the  suspicions  of  the 
supematuralists — ^the  natural  result  being  to  in- 
crease the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity and  their  friends.  The  settlement  became  a  sort 
of  place  of  pilgrimage  both  for  other  Pietists  and 
for  earnest  Christians,  as  well  as  for  mere  curiosity- 
seekers.  Yet,  despite  this  mass  of  religious  en- 
thusiasts, there  were  no  manifestations  of  fanaticism, 
owing  to  the  governing  genius  of  Hoffmann.  He 
waa  now  endeavoring  to  establish  a  second  colony, 
but  meanwhile  the  opposition  of  the  government 
had  increased.  King  William,  however,  mindful  of 
the  economic  advantages  of  such  commimities,  and 
desiring  to  transform  a  marshy  district  of  Upper 
Swabia  into  fertile  land  by  the  industry  of  the  Piet- 
ists, offered  them  this  region.  Hoffmann  did  not 
dare  to  reject  it,  and  in  1824  the  community  of 
Wilhelmsdorf  was  founded  in  the  midst  of  Roman 
Catholic  Upper  Swabia.  It  was  a  heavy  burden  for 
the  parent  colony,  and  was  joined  only  by  the  poorest 
members,  who  went  not  as  a  privilege,  but  as  a  sac- 
rifice. Wilhelmsdorf  struggled  on,  however,  until 
1852,  when  it  formally  separated  from  Komthal, 
though  it  is  still  exempt  from  the  consistory. 

After  Friedrich's  death  in  1827  there  was  an 

interim  imtil   1833,   when  Kapff  was   called   as 

his  successor.     The  fact  that  he  be- 

5.  Sttbse-  longed  to  the  State  Church  minimized 
quent       the  antagonism  between  the  commu- 

BM017.  nity  and  the  Church.  Non-members 
were  admitted  to  confirmation  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  as  the  remembrance  of  their 
earlier  grievances  against  the  State  Church  faded 
away,  the  danger  of  religious  extravagance  vanished 
under  Kapff's  guidance,  while  the  quiet  course  of 
1836,  the  year  set  by  Bengelfor  the  Second  Advent, 
dampened  chiliastic  hopes.  On  the  other  hand, 
between  1831  and  1848,  the  decay  of  rationalism  was 
replaced  by  the  warmth  of  Pietism  within  the  State 
Church,  to  which  Von  Kapff  himself  returned  in  1843. 
The  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  community  thus 
became  somewhat  questionable,  and  since  1848  its 
religious  significance  has  in  a  great  measure  vanished. 


Nevertheless,  the  third  pastor,  J.  H.  Stand t,  who 
presided  over  the  community  from  1843  to  1882, 
was  able  not  only  to  preserve  Komthars  individual- 
ity, but  also  to  inake  it  a  center  for  Pietists  and  even 
for  wider  circles.  At  the  same  time,  he  kept  the 
community  from  adopting  schemes  at  variance  with 
its  original  purpose.  Between  his  successor,  how- 
ever, and  a  portion  of  the  community  a  conflict  arose, 
which  was  settled  only  by  the  aid  of  the  consistory. 
The  position  of  the  community  has  become  more 
difficult  as  a  result  of  recent  legislation.  The  laws 
of  Nov.  1,  1867,  granting  unrestricted  domicile,  of 
July  3,  1869,  on  the  civil  equality  of  confessions, 
and  of  June  16, 1885,  on  membership  in  communities, 
have  abrogated  its  privilege  to  prohibit  undesirable 
elements  from  citizenship.  The  result,  as  in  the 
analogous  case  of  the  State  Church,  has  been  the 
strengthening  of  the  moral  power  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  in  1892  both  Komthal  and  Wilhelmsdorf 
passed  a  sanctioned  sgenda  empowering  them  to 
preserve  the  character  of  their  membership  by  ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical  regulations.  The  present 
significance  of  the  community,  which  now  numbers 
about  1,200,  is  essentially  that  of  a  refuge  for  those 
who,  wearied  of  struggle,  long  for  a  peaceful  and 
spiritual  atmosphere.  (C.  Kolb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  C.  Kapff,  Die  vfOrtUmbergitehen  BrU- 
deroemeinden  Komthal  und  WiiKelmmiarf,  Komthal,  1839: 
C.  Palmer,  Oepteirudiaften  und  Sekten  WUrttemberge,  ed. 
Jetter.  Tflbinsen.  1877;  H.  Schmidt.  Dm  innere  MitHon 
in  WUrtUmberOt  pp.  52  aqq.,  Hamburg.  1879;  further  lit- 
erature in  Hauok-Hersog,  RE,  xi.  38-39. 

KORTHOLT,  CHRISTIAN:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Borg,  on  the  island  of  Femem  or  Fehmam  (in 
the  Baltic  Sea),  Holstein,  Jan.  15,  1632;  d.  at  Kiel 
Mar.  31  (Apr.  1),  1694.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Rostock,  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Wittenberg, 
became  professor  of  Greek  at  Rostock  in  1662  and 
professor  of  theology  and  prochancellor  at  the  newly 
founded  University  of  Kiel  in  1666.  He  owed  his 
fame  not  so  much  to  his  church  history  published 
after  his  death  (Histaria  ecdenasHca  Navi  TettOr 
mentif  Leipeic,  1697),  as  to  some  excellent  mono- 
graphs, for  instance,  on  the  first  peisecutions  of  the 
Christians  (De  persectdianQma  ecdesioB  primUivcB  tub 
imperatoribus  ethnidaj  Jena,  1660,  Kiel,  1689)  and 
on  the  literary  opponents  of  Christianity  (Paganus 
obtrectalor,  give  de  ccUumntis  gentilium,  Itbri  ut, 
Kiel,  1698).  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  Protes- 
tant theologians  who  undertook  to  refute  Baronius 
(Diaquiaitionea  AntuBaranianoBf  1700).  He  was  in 
harmony  with  the  Pietists,  and  was  the  personal 
friend  of  Spener  and  Francke. 

(Paul  Tbchackebt.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  Hie  OtdHehlnisredet  by  his  eon-ui-law  linde- 
maui,  ie  in  H.  Pipping,  MemoruB  theoiogmum  mtatU, 
pp.  57  eqq.,  Leipoie,  1705. 

K06TERS,  WILLEM  HERDRIK:  Dutch  the- 
ologian and  Old-Testament  scholar;  b.  at  Enschede 
(78  m.  e.  of  Utrecht)  Oct.  3,  1843;  d.  at  Leyden 
Dec.  19, 1897.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Jan  Kosters, 
a  physician  of  some  repute;  received  his  prelimi- 
nary education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town; 
entered  the  University  of  TiCyden  as  a  student  in 
theology  in  1861,  ending  his  course  in  1868  and 
taking  his  doctorate  with  a  dissertation  on  Deuter- 
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onomy  compared  with  Genesis  and  Blxodus;  while 
there  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Kuenen,  whose 
successor  he  later  became.  He  assumed  the  pas- 
torate at  Rockanye  1874,  at  Heenobet  1874,  at 
BarendrtKjht  1877,  at  Neede  1880,  and  at  Deven- 
tcr  1SS3;  in  1892  he  succeeded  Kuenen  as  profes- 
sor at  Ix^yden.  In  his  pastorate  he  iivxde  himself 
^r(*atly  l>elov(Hi  by  his  int-orest  in  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  applying  to  his  work  the  results  of  a  wide 
reading.  In  his  chair  as  a  university  teacher  he 
was  luippy  and  succc^ssful.  delivering  at  his  inau- 
guration un  address  on  Ilet  godsdieriBtig  Karakter  van 
Immdfi  llistoriografie  (Leyden,  1892).  Notwith- 
standing the  engrossing  cliaracter  of  his  duties  in 
preparing  his  lectures,  he  collaborated  in  the  edit- 
ing of  the  Theologische  Tijdachrift,  contributing 
nnich  of  his  own  work  to  its  columns;  he  was  the 
author  also  of  Het  Ileratel  inin  Israel  in  het  perzische 
Tijdvak  (I^yden,  1893);  the  views  advanced  in  this 
book  are  embodied  in  the  volume  on  Ezra-Xehemiah 
in  the  Century  Bible  (London  1909).  The  views 
for  which  he  was  most  noted  are  that  the  **  return  " 
which  api)earN  in  the  account  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
never  really  took  place;  tliat  the  temple  was  built 
not  by  returning  exiles  but  by  the  Jews  who  were 
on  the  spot  and  had  never  gone  into  exile;  and  that 
the  reform  of  Ezra  followed  and  not  preceded  that 
of  Xehemiah — in  the  last  point  following  Van  Hoon- 
acker  of  Louvain  and  other  scholars.  These  posi- 
tions have  lxK?n  accepted  in  the  main  by  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Old-Testament  scholars,  though 
not  by  the  majority.  T.  Witton  Da  vies. 

Dibliographt:    H.  Oor.  Leverubaicht  van  WiUem  Hendrik 
Ko9ttr9,  I^yden.  1898. 

KOTTWITZ,  kot'wlts,  HANS  ERNST,  BARON 
VON:  Philanthropist;  b.  inTschepplau,  nearGlogau 
(55  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau),  Silesia,  Sept.  2  (orl),  1757; 
d.  at  Berlin  May  13, 1843.  The  facts  of  his  life  have 
to  be  gathered  from  a  few  letters  and  the  biographies 
of  others,  and  events  before  he  settled  at  Berlin  in 
1807  and  became  a  public  personality  are  veiled  in 
obscurity.  He  received  his  education  in  an  insti- 
tution of  Breslau.  Later  he  came  to  the  court  of 
Frederick  II.  as  page.  About  this  time  he  had  a 
(juarrel  with  his  parents  and  decided  to  emigrate, 
but  an  order  of  the  sovereign,  issued  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  father,  comi)elled  him  to  stay.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1777,  Hans  Ernst,  as  his 
only  surviving  son,  was  probably  charged  with  the 
administration  of  his  estate.  Of  the  following 
thirty  years  nothing  is  known  except  his  marriage, 
hLs  entrance  into  the  order  of  the  freemasons,  his 
conversion,  the  beginnings  of  his  philanthropic 
work  in  Silesia,  various  travels,  and  pc^rhaps  also 
his  divorce.  The  unfortunate  outcome  of  his  mar- 
riage was  probably  occasioned  by  his  liberality  in 
the  cause  of  philanthropy,  which  sometimes  seems 
to  have  bordered  on  imprudence,  especially  from 
the  practical  standpoint  of  his  wife.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  relation  Kottwitz  stood  to  the  Unity 
of  Brethren  (Moravians),  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
attained  peace  of  soul  and  his  religious  convictions 
by  contact  with  this  sect;  Bishop  Spangenberg 
especially  influenced  him  deeply,  according  to  his 
own  statement.     HLs    relations    with  the  freema- 


sons date  probably  from  the  time  before  his  ood- 
version,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  their  philanthropic 
efforts  that  attracted  him. 

Kottwiti  took  Exodus  vi.  9  as  the  basis  of  his 
life-work,  being  of  the  opinion  that  misery  of  the 
body  depresses  the  human  spirit,   and  that  the 
tears  of  earthly  pain   must  be  dried  before  the 
realization  of  spiritual  needs  can  come  to  the  poor 
and  unhappy.     For  this  purpose  he  undertook  ex- 
tensive travels  over  several  states  of  Germany  such 
as   Silesia,   the   mark   of   Brandenburg,   Sleswick, 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  founded 
factories  in  Silesia  after  his  own  ideals  and  an  in- 
stitution for  voluntary  occupation   in  opposition 
to  the  compulsory  work  of  the  houses  of  correction 
at  Berlin.     Both  kinds  of  institutions  were  based 
on  the  principle  of  self-help  and  self-respect.    Kott- 
witz intended  to  discourage   begging  and  at   the 
same  time  remove  poverty  by  providing  remuners- 
tive  labor.     The  poor  working  men  in  Silesia  were 
mostly  weavers.     He  distributed  material  among 
them,  paid  for  their  work  generously  and  sold  their 
productions,  often  with  great  sacrifices  of  his  own 
fortune.     In  1807  he  removed  to  Berlin,  just  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  misery  among  the  work- 
ing classes  on  account  of  the  war  with  Ni^xileoo. 
Here  he  founded  institutions  similar  to  those  in 
Silesia  and  in  addition  provided  free  lodgings  for 
whole  families  of  working  men.     When  a  family  by 
diligence  and  thrift  had  lifted  itself  out  of  its  mise^ 
able  conditions,  it  made  way  for  another  family. 
The  children  ojf  these  working  men  were  provided 
with  their  own  teachers,  and  every  evening  there 
was  held  a  conunon  service,  consisting  of  song, 
reading  of  Scripture,  and  extempore  prayer,  which 
was  conducted  by  Kottwitz  himself  or  by  one  of 
his  teachers.    The  maintenance  of  these  institu- 
tions must  have  devoured  immense  sums  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  time  that 
the  king  contributed  an  annual  sum  of  3,000  thalers 
for  the  care  of  120  old  and  invalid  persons.    The 
whole  colony  numbered  600.     In  1823  the  financial 
circumstances  of  Kottwitz  compelled  him  to  hand 
his  foundations  over  to  the  city,  but  he  became  a 
member  in  the  directorate  and  was  allowed  to  keep 
his  residence  among  his  people.     While  his  work 
on  the  whole  failed,  his  intercourse  with  his  friends 
and  his  care  for  individual  souls  remained  of  last- 
ing value.     In  Berlin  he  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Pietists,  and  his  colony  their  principal 
place  of  meeting.     The  circle  of  his  friends  included 
old  and  young,  lawyers,  army  oflficers,  and  theo- 
logians,  among   them   Jdnicke,    Neander,  Strauss, 
Heugstenberg,  Tholuck,  Stier,  Rothe,  Wichem,  and 
others.  (F.  Bosse.) 

Biuliocraphy:  T.  Ritter,  Erinneninoen  au»  dcm  Leben  del 
.  .  .  BaroM  von  KothriU,  Berlin,  1857;  J.  L,  Jacobi. 
Erinnerungen  an  den  Baron  E.  von  Kottwitz.  Halk,  1^2; 
\V.  Baur,  in  Neue  ChrUtoterpe,  1883;    ADB,  xvi  765-772. 

KRABBE,  krQb'be,  OTTO  KARSTEN:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  27,  1805;  d.  at 
Rostock  Nov.  14,  1873.  He  studied  theology  at 
Bonn,  Berlin,  and  GOttingen,  attending  also  lec- 
tures on  philology,  philosophy,  and  history.  At 
Bonn  he  was  influenced  by  Nitzsch,  Sack,  and 
Lucke;    at  BerUn  he  was  in  personal  interooune 
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with  Schleiermaeber  and  especially  Neander.  In 
1833  he  was  called  lo  the  Johamieuni  at  Ham- 
burg aa  professor  ot  Biblical  philology  and  philoso- 
phy, and  in  1840  he  became  professor  of  tieology 
at  Rostock,  where  he  remained  untQ  the  end  of  hia 
life.  He  lectured  chiefly  oa  syslfmatic  and  prac- 
tical theology.  He  was  also  elected  preacher  of  the 
university  and  leader  of  the  homiletical  seminar, 
in  184-1  a  member  of  the  theological  board  of  exam- 
iners, and  in  1851  a  member  of  the  consistory.  He 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sity, being  elected  six  times  its  rector.  His  life- 
work  tended  throughout  towsnl  the  practical  side 
of  religious  and  churchly  life.  He  mode  it  hit  chief 
task  to  combat  rationalism  in  the  theological  faculty, 
and  i[i  the  tjtale  Church  of  Mecklenburg;  and  he 
was  especially  in  hnrmony  with  Kliefoth'a  efforts 
(see  KuEFOTH,  Theodor  Friedrich  Dethlop)  for 
the  rcostertion  of  the  Lutheran  confession  and  the 
Lutheran  church  order.  His  most  important  dog- 
matic work  in  Dxr  Lrhrt  ron  drr  Sunde  und  vam 
Tode  iti  ihrrr  Bezifhung  zu  einander  uTtd  lu  drr 
Av/eriirhutig  Chrisli  (Hamburg,  1836).  According 
to  Krabbc,  Schleiemiacher  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
activity  of  the  redemption  ot  Christ  had  firmly 
founded  an  essential  basis  of  Christian  conviction, 
but  beeaiixe  be  ignored  the  essence  and  importance 
of  sill,  he  had  not  penetrated  to  an  adeqtiata  under- 
staniling  of  atonement  and  redemption.  Krabbe 
developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment the  Biblical  doctrines  of  the  original  condi- 
tion, of  the  fall  and  its  consequences,  emphasizing 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  its  central 
importance.  Other  works  arc:  VorUtungen  iiber 
dot  Lebrn  Jrau  (IH30);  Die  evarujelucke  Landa- 
kircht  Freuuem  uml  ikrt  offen&ichen  RtchtBoerMU- 
niue  (RoHiock,  1B49);  Augiut  S'tcnder  (Hamburg, 
1852);  Die  Uniitrsitdt  Roalock  im  IS.  und  10.  Jahr- 
hutuUil  (Rostock,  1854):  Au»  dem  kiTcklichen  uruj 
auMerkirclilKhen  Ltben  Rottockt.  Zur  Geaehichle 
Wattentlfine  und  da  dreiengjahngen  Kriegee  (Ber- 
lin. 186.-)):  Heinrick  Midler  und  eeine  Zeit  {Raetock, 
186G};  Dai-iit  Ckytmeua  (1870);  Wider  die  gtgtn- 
tcOrlige  Riehtung  det  St€taUlebena  im  Xcrhdltni*  tur 
Kirche  (1873).  (K.  Schmidt.) 

UlMUOoaAFIfT:  AUgfueiiu  rrnniwJUcA-lufAcrucAf  Kirchtn- 
leitung.  IK7-1.  pp.  99  aqq.;  EvangetU^n  KircMenieitutuf. 
Ifl74.  pp.  JWrntn. 

KRAFPT,  ADAM:  Early  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Fiikin  1403;  d.  at  Marburg  Sept  0,  1558.  He 
Btudk^  at  Erfurt  (B.A.,  1512;  M.A.,  1510),  preached 
for  a  time  at  Kukln.  aiul  oftemard  went  to  Her^ 
feld.  He  then  became  court -preacher  to  Philip  the 
Uagnanimous.  of  Hesse,  who  mode  him  superin- 
tradent  at  Marburg  in  15'J0,  and  professor  of  the- 
ology in  1.527.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
important  measures  for  establishing  Protestantism 
in  Hesse,  and  b«  the  hestl  of  the  Reformation  in 
Heme  exerted  a  large  influence  on  the  history  of 
the  country.  Carl  MixeT. 


a    3T:1-3S3. 

Ktrdun«tr*uMr.  i.  Ta  oqq..  FrvrikfoTl.  IRM. 

XKAFPT,  JOHAHH  (CBATO  VOH  CRAFFT- 
HBDf):  German  physician  and  advocate  of 
Protestantism;    b.  at  Breslau  Nov.  22,  1619;    d. 


there  Oct.  19,  llS8fi.  In  1534  be  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  where  he  lived  six  yesis  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Luther  and  Ue- 
lanchthon.  At  the  instance  of  the  former  he  studied 
medicine  at  Leipeic  and  at  Padua.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Germany  be  was  appointed  physician  in 
ordinary  to  his  native  town  (1550),  in  1560  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  then  successively  to 
Maximilian  II.  and  Rudolf  II.  He  utilized  the 
great  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  under  Emperor 
Maximilian  for  the  advancement  of  Protestantism, 
continually  frustrating  the  attempts  of  Bi«h(^ 
Hoseus  and  of  the  Jesuit«  to  lure  Maximilian  to  the 
side  of  the  opponents  ot  Prolestantism.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  the  milder  Uelanchthonian  tendency 
of  German  Protestantism,  and  opposed  the  stricter 
Lutherans  under  Flacius,  After  the  overthrow  of 
Melanchthoniantsm  in  1574  his  opponents  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  his  influence  with  the  court.  In 
1581  he  retired  to  his  estate,  Rtlckerts,  near  Reinerz, 
in  the  county  of  Glati,  but  in  1583  he  returned  to 
Breslau,  where  he  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  confessional  change  at  the  court  ot  Li^nitt, 
Brieg,  and  Ohiau.  (Paul  Tbchackcrt.) 

BLSlJOaRAPHT:  Hlb  Contitia  et  epittola  nudicinata.  ed. 
L.  Schnli.  MipeATcd  id  T  volg..  Fruikfon.  1B71.  Bit  Ith 
WH  wrillen  by  A.  G.  E.  T.  HcDHhal,  Brmlau.  IS&3.  Con- 
■ult  tunber  J.  F.  A.  Gilkt.  Crala  mn  CraffO-eim  und  (niw 
Prrumlt.  2  vols.,  Fnnkfort,  ISfiO. 

KRAFPT,  JOHAHU  CHRISTIAII  GOTTLOB 
LUDVIG:  German  Reformed  minister;  b.  ut 
Duubu^  (15  m.  n.  of  DitsseMorO  E>ec.  12,  1784; 
d.  at  Eriangen  May  15,  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
Duisburg,  and  then  was  for  five  years  a  private 
tutor  in  Frankfort.  In  1808  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Weexe, 
near  Olives,  and  in  1817  of  that  at  Eriangen,  where 
in  the  following  year  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology in  the  university.  For  some  years  after  his 
marriage  (1811)  his  mind  was  filled  with  doubts  re- 
garding the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  study 
opened  his  eyes,  and  at  the  time  ot  his  appointment 
to  the  pastorate  at  Eriangen  he  had  become  a  firm 
Biblical  supematumlist.  His  conviction  that  Holy 
Scripture  from  beginning  to  end  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  thenceforth  the  basis  of  his 
theology.  Exegesis  and  apologetics  bcY»me  his 
lite-work,  and  bis  chief  aim  was  to  educate  theo- 
logians thoroughly  grounded  in  the  Bible.  During 
bis  professorahip  at  Eriangen  he  lectured  to  large 
audiences  on  pastoral  theology,  dogmatics,  New- 
Testament  exegesis,  and  the  history  of  niissionH, 
being  the  first  German  professor  to  discuss  the  last- 
named  topic.  Though  he  was  not  an  exceptionally 
eloquent  prenchcr.  his  energy  and  earnest  faith  did 
much  to  make  KrafTt  an  imporiant  factor  in  the 
revivification  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Bavaria 
at  a  period  when  the  influence  of  ultra-rationalism 
had  caused  its  decline.  He  published  a  treatise. 
De  term  el  Hbero  arbitrio  (Nuremberg,  1818),  seven 
sermons  on  Isa,  liii.,  and  four  on  I  Cor.  i.  Xf.  His 
Chronologie  unit  Harmonie  drr  cier  Krangelien  was 
published  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Burger  (Eriangen, 
1848).  (K.  GoEBKLt.) 

BisuoosmTi     (i.    Thomuius.    Da*    Wialtrmivcim   dt» 

tvaHetti»ekrH  Ltttn*  in  dtr  Mhtniekt*  Airdb  Soyni; 
1W7. 
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KKAFPT,  KARL  JOHANH  FRIEDERICH  WIL- 
HELH:  German  Reformiii.  hrothrr  ot  WJlliplm 
Ludwig  Kraflt;  b.  al  Cologne  Nov.  -',i,  lJil-1;  il.  at 
Elberfeld  Mar.  15,  18<IS.  Hi-  wuk  nlucalcl  u(  ihe 
uiiiveraities  of  Erknccn,  Berlin,  iiiul  Bonn  (IS32- 
1837),  aftcrwhich  he  wiui  instructor  in  religion  at  Ihe 
gTinnaaium  nt  Bonn.  He  llion  hclil  brief  pnstor- 
tien  at  Flamemhi>im-nroKs|jUUFsheim  near  Bonn 
u)d  at  the  Hcfornii'U  (.'hurch  at  Iliickeswaf^n  near 
Lennep.  In  lH4t.  however,  after  a  tour  of  Itoly, 
he  acocpletl  a  cull  to  DiiSKelilorf.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguiahpfl  hinwclf  as  an  Evangelical  prencher.  nv 
Hiated  all  rcvohitionnry  teiideneieii  in  Ihe  critical 
years  184S-tU.  Liborxxl  enmeslly  in  behalf  of  both 
home  and  forrifin  miitKiotLi.  Taiight  religion  for  live 
yearti  at  the  Realschule  of  Dil«seldorf,  conducted 
the  local  school  for  fcirU,  founded  a  ProleHtant  hos- 
pital, and  even  foiiml  liinc  to  take  part  in  the  an- 
tral iniipection  of  churches  outwido  (he  Rheiii  jirov- 
inoe  and  to  engage  in  literary  labors.  In  ISriG  he 
ftccepl«d  a  call  to  the  ncvtty  foundeil  fifth  pa.>itor- 
Kte  ot  the  Reformed  commnnily  at  Elberfeld.  Ex- 
cept for  hiH  field  Her\-ice  aa  cluiplain  in  1866  and 
1870-71,  hig  service  here  remained  unbroken  until 
his  retirement  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1S8B. 
KrafFt's  chief  intcreat  lay  in  the  domain  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  he  held  firmly  to  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration,  and  of  (lie  church  history  ot  the 
Rhein  province.  His  writings  compriac;  Briefe 
und  Dokumente  au»  drr  Zcil  der  Reformation  (in 
collaboration  with  W.  L.  Kraftl;  Elberfeld,  1S7G): 
Riickblick  avj  die  gyrutdale  Geschichle  de»  bfrgiichen 
Latvlai  (1878);  GeschichU  dn  beidcn  Mdrtyrer  dtr 
fvajigeliaehen  Kirche.  Clarenbach  und  FUenteilrn 
(1886)1  and  LebftuAild  dea  Kau/mannt  Daniel 
H-rmann  (1895).  (F.  Sicffeht.) 

KRAFFT,  WILHELM  LnDWIG:  German  Re- 
formed,  brother  of  the  pretseding;  b.  at  Colo(tne 
Sept.  8,  1821;  d.  at  Bonn  Mar.  11,  1SD8.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  ot  Bonn  (IH39-1I)  and 
Berlin  (1841-43).  and  in  18«  he  made  a  lour  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  .Sinai,  and  I'ulpHtine. 
After  further  study  in  Rome  lie  became  privat- 
clocent  in  the  Lutheran  theological  faculty  at  Uoim 
in  1846,  extraordinary  profesHor  in  1850,  and  full 
professor  in  185!).  Here  he  lectured  on  the  geoR- 
raphy  of  PalpNtine,  and  later  on  church  history. 
In  1863  he  was  made  a  memlwr  of  the  theological 
examininK  board  at  Miinstcr  and  later  wits  ap- 
pointed tJ3  the  Coblcns  consistory.  In  1894  he  re- 
Bigned  from  Ihe  con»i.slory,  and  shortly  before  his 
death  was  relieved  from  the  obligation  lo  lecture. 
Besides  minor  contribdtionn  he  pulilinlied :  liU 
Topographie  J enmalemn  (Bonn,  1846);  Hie  Kirchen- 
genrhichte  der  gcrmnnischcn  Vulker  (Berlin,  1S.T4),  of 
which  only  the  first  part  of  the  Krst  volume  ap^ 
pcared;  Briefe  und  Dokujnenic  mm  der  Zi-il  dtr  Re- 
formation (Elberfeld,  1S7G);  and  Dir  deiilsrhe  tiibd 
iwr  L\dker  (Bonn.  1883).  (F.  Sieffeht.) 

BlBLIODHAFIIv:    Qonncr  Zriluna.  Jkti.  10.  ISfiT. 

KRAHICH,  krfl'niH,  ABTOn:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  SUaaenberg  (near  Heilsberg,  41  m. 
s.e.  of  K5nigsberg),  East  Prussia,  Aug.  20,  1852. 
He  studied  at  the  Lyceum  of  Braunaberg  (1875- 
1S78)  and  the  University  of  Wiirzburg  (D.D.,  1»S1), 


and  after  being  lileral  at  the  Selecta  at  Wormditt 
(18S'->-^S4)  was  curate  at  Elbing  (18S4-«8).  Ht 
was  then  sub-director  of  the  seminary  for  prieiti 
at  Braunsberg  from  1SS8  to  1891,  became  privat- 
docent  at  the  lyceum  ot  the  same  city  in  1889,  ten- 
ciate  profeKsor  of  dogmatic  theoli^y  and  auxiliaiy 
theological  sciences  in  1892,  and  professor  ot  tlw 
same  subjects  in  1894.  He  hoE  written:  Derhfiligt 
Biuiliui  in  aeiner  SUUung  zum  Filiuque  (Brauiu- 
berg,  1882):  Vrber  die  EmpfdngtichkrU  der  meradh 
lirhtn  Natur  /or  die  Cater  drr  ifb^nutturficAn 
Ordnvng  nach  der  Lehrt  dea  heUigtn  Augutlinu*  und 
drs  heiligen  Thomaa  von  Aqiiin  (Poderbom,  1S92); 
Die  Aeketik  in  ihrer  dogmatitcken  Grundlayt  bn 
Baiilitu  dem  Grouen  (1896);  EccUtia  i/uibut  it 
caugia  per  le  ipaa  tii  moiii-um  crcdibilibitiM  el  di- 

189S);  Kirche  und  Kirehspitl  RdcheiAerg  (19031; 
and  Qua  n  ac  ratione  Clement  Alaandrinia  tUadeat 
ail  rrligionem  chritlianam  adduixre  tbiduerit  (1903). 

KRANTZ,  kranli,  ALBERT:  Historian  ot  tha 
fifteenth  century;  b.  at  Hamburg  c.  1445  or  somfr- 
what  earlier;  d.  there  Dec.  7,  1517.  He  was  nu- 
triculatcd  at  Rostock  1163,  continued  his  studw 
at  Cologne,  at  first  being  interested  in  law  and  then 
turning  to  theology  and  history.  Aflcr  extenuve 
joumeyH,  during  which  he  gathered  from  diSereat 
libraries  material  later  utilized  in  his  works  on  his- 
tory, lie  seems  to  have  been  appointed  profeoor  it 
the  rnivcrsity  of  Rostock,  of  which  in  14S2  be 
beaime  rector  and  in  14S6  dean  of  the  philosophical 
fuciilty.  In  Ihe  same  year  he  waa  appointed  Bin 
syndic  of  the  tow-n  ot  LQbeck.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  at  that  time  in  Ltlbeck,  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  continued  to  be  active  at  Rostock.  In 
1  l'J3  he  became  tint  lector  ot  theology  at  the  catbe- 
ilral  of  Hambuiy.  and  after  1500  be  seems  to  haw 
held  also  Ihe  postilion  of  syndic  of  Hamburg,  la 
1508  he  l^ecamc  <lcan  ot  the  cathedral  chapter  and 
twiei',  in  \rm  and  1.514,  hold  strict  church  visilv 
lions  in  his  dioeeKe.  urging  tlie  removal  of  abuses 
and  a  Ktricter  olx-diencc  to  the  laws  of  the  church. 
In  theology  Kranti  took  the  standpoint  of  the 
older  ("jilholiciKm,  but  in  some  of  his  views  re^-sala 
the  br);inniii^  of  the  modern  spirit.  He  approved 
of  Luther's  vehement  opposition  against  the  abuse 
of  indulgences,  but  considered  the  removal  ot  Ibein 
an  undertaking  bcyotid  Ihe  powers  ot  a  monk. 
.A  tew  diiys  bi-forc  his  death,  na  he  lay  on  his 
bed,  Lulher'n  thcNes  vctc  brought  and  read  to 
him.  He  then  ejiicul.ated:  '"  Brother,  brother.  |0 
to  Ihy  cell  und  .tiy  'God  be  merciful  to  me.'" 
From  the  lectures  of  Krant2  to  the  clergy  ot  Ham- 
burg Bcrtold  Moller  edited  Spirantiuimum  opm- 
rMfum  in  ojjirium  miac  (1506).  Kranti  edited  also 
Ordo  minmliit  Keeiiniliim  riluni  rrdesla  Hamburgra- 
Ki>  (Sirasburg,  l.")Oi»,  but  his  chief  fame  rests  upon 
his  historical  vrorlcs;  he  has  )>een  called  a  second 
.'Vdiim  ot  Bremen,  although  others  have  reproocM 
him  with  parlizanship  and  plagiarism;  but  his  vri- 
lings  show  great  diligence  and  the  method  em- 
ployed in  them  marks  essential  progress  in  hiito^ 
inil  literature.  Their  titles  are  Wandalta  eeu  * 
Wajuliilonim  i-ern  origiru,  variis  genlibus,  .  .  -  m- 
gralionibus  (Cologne,   1518);    Snxonio.     Dc  Saw*- 
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ini  gentit  vetiula  orient,  lon^nquU  expeditionibut 
.  .  .  tt  beUia  (1520);  Hyiioria  von  den  tdUn  Hut- 
•fn  lu  Bf:hetmn  in  Kaiser  Sigmunds  Zejlen  (n.  p., 
1623);  Chronica  regnorum  aquilonarum  Danitt, 
Siucia  et  Norragia  (Strasburg,  Germ,,  1545,  Lat., 
1546);  Metropolii  leu  hittoria  de  etcUtiit  fub  Carolo 
Magna  in  Sazonia  (Basic,  1548).  These  worka 
still  poasena  value  for  the  church  history  of  north 
Europe  Bod  of  norlhweatern  Germany;  they  were 
continually  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth oenturies,  though  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  put  theni  on  the  index. 

(C.tRL  BEaTHEAC.) 
BouoiiHArBT:  N,  Wilkens,  Lrhtn  det  bernAinln  Diitt. 
Atbtni  Cranliii.  HwnbuiB,  17^3^  ZttUArift  da  Vertiiu 
/■It  HamlnitoitKt  OaOiiehle,  iii  <I8S1).  365-413  (by  C. 
Mbnckctwrg).  I  llSea),  385-484  (by  E,  Bchtfflr)^  O. 
Kimbbe,  Di*  [TniivrnUI  RMtorJr,  i,  324-230,  Roatock. 
IB54^  R  Lutf,  io  Ilantitelit  GrfehirliUblaUrT,  v  (1885). 
S3-I00;  J.  NolJrr.  in  Cimbria  lilerala.  iii.  3TS-302; 
I-  Oiue,  in  HiMlBriMk  Tidtkrilt.  11.,  \v.  187  ■m..  v.  2!S; 
ADB.  xviL  43-44, 

KRAPF,  JOHANH  LODWIG:  Roneer  miasion- 
Kry;  b.  at  Derendigen,  near  TQbingen,  Jan.  It, 
1810;  d.  at  Komthal  (5  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov. 
26.  1881.  He  studied  at  the  I,«tin  school  at  Tu- 
bingen, at  the  Nchool  of  the  Basel  Mission,  and  at 
the  Uni\'ersity  of  Tilbingen;  after  a  short  experi- 
ence as  vicar  and  t«achcr,  he  was  sent  in  1838  to 
join  the  Abyssinian  mLision  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  but  the  attempt  there  was  rendered 
abortive  through  hostile  Roman  Catholic  influence. 
In  1839  he  went  to  Shoa,  iwuth  of  Abysainia,  and 
won  the  confidence  and  protection  of  the  king  of 
that  region,  but  in  1842  Roman  Catholic  inlerfer- 
ence  again  interrupted  his  work.  In  1844  he  ea- 
t«blished  himself  in  Klohammedan  territory  at 
Mombasa  (see  Athica,  II.,  Britbh  Ekst  Africa  Pro- 
tectorate), where  he  occupied  himself  in  mission- 
ary labors,  in  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  com- 
pilation of  dictionaries,  and  in  the  work  of  Bible 
translation.  In  consequence  of  sur\'eys  of  the  ter- 
ritoricfi  carried  out  in  frequent  missionary  journeys, 
the  mission  work  in  East  Africa  was  systemati<y 
■Uy  planned.  In  1855  ho  relumed  to  Komthal, 
-where,  except  for  two  journeys  to  Africa  on  special 
missions,  be  carried  on  his  lexicographical  work 
■nd  that  of  translating  the  Bible  into  the  languages 
of  Eastern  Africa. 

BiRUoaaiPUT.  Von  W.  CUui.  Jgkinn  Ludwiir  Arai;^.  Bawl. 

1882 

ERAUS,  FRAIIZ  SAVER:  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Trcvex  Sept.  18,  1840;  d.  at  San  Remo  (26  m. 
B.C.  of  Nice),  Italy,  Dec.  28,  181N).  He  studied  at 
Treves,  and  at  the  universilics  of  Freiburg  and 
Bonn,  and  after  residing  for  a  time  in  Paris,  was 
appointed  to  a  beneHce  at  Pfalicl.  near  Treves,  in 
1865.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
feMor  o(  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of 
Straaburg,  whence  he  was  called,  in  1878,  to  Frei- 
burg, as  professor  of  church  history.  In  1904  the 
KraUB-GenelL«haft  was  founded  in  his  honor  at 
Munich  to  promote  the  deepening  of  the  Christian 
hfe  and  to  further  liannony  between  Roman  Catho- 
UCB  and  ProteKiants.  Among  KmiH's  numerous 
publications  mention  may  l>e  nuwle  of  his  Beitrdge 
n>   Tritnch^n  ArclMogi*   und  GachichU   (Trevee, 


1868);  Die  chrUUieh^  Kunal  in  ihrenJruhaUn  An- 
fangen  (Leipsic,  1872);  LehrbiuJt  der  Kirchertgt- 
tchidiU  fur  Studierende  (4  vols.,  Treves,  1872-76); 
Roma  aotieraata;  die  rSmiKhen  Kalakomben  (Frei- 
burg, 1873);  Kuwt  und  AlUHum  in  El>as»-Lotliar- 
ingen  (4  vols..  Strasburg,  1870-92);  Chafakler- 
bilder  aut  der  chrisUichen  Kirchengeichickle  (Treves, 
1879);  Synchronitti^cke  Tab^en  rur  tAritUichen 
KunglgfschichU  (Freiburg,  1880):  RMlemykhpd- 
die  der  cAristiichen  Altaiumer  (2  vols..  1882-86); 
Die  Af  iniaturen  de»  Codex  Egberii  in  der  SladCbiblio- 
thek  tu  Trier  (Freiburg,  1884);  Die  WandgtmiOde 
der  S.  Georgakircke  ru  OberzeU.  auf  der  Itaei  Reich- 
enau  (1884);  Die  Miniaturen  der  Manrme'schen 
Liederliandachrift  (Strasburg,  1887);  Die  A'un«^ 
denknusler  dea  Oroeeherzogtuma  Baden  (in  collabora- 
tion with  J.  Durm  and  E.  Wagner;  6  vols.,  Frei- 
burg, 1887-1904);  Die  chritUiehen  Imchri/ten  der 
RheiniAnder  (2  vols..  1890-94);  Die  Wandgenuilde 
van  St.  Angela  in  Formia  (Berlin,  1893);  GeaehiehU 
der  chrietlichen  Kumt  (2  vola.,  Freiburg,  1806- 
1908):  C«saj(i  (2  vote..  Berlin,  1896-1901);  DanU, 
tein  Leben  und  tein  Werk,  eein  Vtrh/tltnig  tur  Kuntt 
und  zui-  Politik  (1807);  Die  Wandgemdlde  der  St. 
Sytvesl^kopeUe  tu  Goldhach  am  Bodennee  (Munich, 
1902);  and  Carour,  die  Erhrbung  JIatient  im  neun- 
tehnten  Jahrhundert  (Mainz,  1902). 
BiBUOoairai:  K.  Braii,  Zur  fn'nrumm  on  Fram  Xavrr 
Kraut.  Fniburg.  190:1  (cuDtaioi  eompleUi  liit  of  hii  wil- 
tino);  E.  HiuvilJcr.  Frsu  Xaitr  Kraui:  LtUiubUd  out 
dtr  Ztit  ia  R^ormkaOuAititmM.  Colnur,  IMM. 

KRAXI5S,  SAMUEL;  Hungarian  Jenish  scholar; 
b.  at  Ukk,  county  of  Zaia,  Feb.  18,  1866.  He 
studied  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  at  Budapest  and 
the  university  of  the  same  city  (1884-89),  then  in 
Berlin,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Giessen  in 
1803  and  receiving  the  rabbinical  diploma  from  the 
seminary  at  Budapest  in  1894.  In  1894  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  rabbinical  seminary  at 
Budapest,  and  In  1906  professor  at  the  similar  in- 
stitution in  Vienna.  He  was  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Hungarian  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by 
him  in  collaboration  with  W.  Bacher  and  J.  Bdn6cti. 
In  theology  he  is  a  progressive  conservative.  Be- 
sides a  Hungarian  translation  of  the  Talmudic 
I  tractate  Dertkh  Ertt  (Budapest,  1895),  be  has  pre- 
pared a  Hebrew  commentary  on  Isaiah  (Zhitomir. 
1904)  and  written  RenUzerea  Zaidd  VaUAa  ea  Er- 
kdlcttaa  (a  manual  of  systematic  instruction  in  the 
Jewish  religion;  Budapest,  1895];  Oriechiache  und 
laleiniaehe  LekmBi/rter  iv\  Tainatd,  Midraaeh  und 
Targum  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1898-90):  David  KauJ- 
nann,  Biograpkie  (1901);  Daa  Lebert  Jeau  noeft 
juiiiacban  QueUrn  (1002);  and  Bad  und  Badeuetm 
im  Talmud  (Frankfarl,  1008). 

KRAUTH,  CHARLES  PORTERFIELD:  One  of 
the  moot  prominent  theologians  of  the  English  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America;  b.  in  Martinsbuig,  Va., 
Mar.  17,  1823;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  2,  1883.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  came  to  Gettysburg,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Philip  Krauth,  was  president 
of  Pennsylvania  Coll^o  and  afterward  professor  in 
the  theological  seminary  of  the  General  Synod. 
He  was  graduated  from  Pennsytvania  Colk^  in 
18,10  and  in  l84),  having  finished  his  theological 
counc  in  the  seminary,  he  took  charge  of  a  miaaioa 
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station  at  ('anion,  a  Kuburb  of  Baltimore.  From 
IS  12  to  1X55  h«»  servcnl  congregations  in  Baltimore, 
MartinMlmrjj,  an<l  Winchester,  Va.  On  account  of 
the  sickness  of  his  wife  he  siH'nt  the  winter  of  1852- 
ISoJi  in  the  West  In<lies,  and  temporarily  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  St. 
Thomas.  In  IS.V)  he  ttM>k  cliarjre  of  the  First  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church  in  Piitsburjr.  and  in  1SJ>9  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  I'hiladelphia.  After  a  short 
pastorate  at  St.  Mark's  he  In'Came  c»<litor  of  The 
Lutfuran.  which  he  made  a  powerful  weapon  against 
the  so-calle<l  "  American  Lutheranism  "  then  in 
vojrue  in  the  (leneral  SvtkxI  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  When  tlu*  ministerium  of  Peimsyl- 
vania.  in  its  conflict  with  the  (Jeneral  Syno<l,  re- 
soIvckI  to  establish  its  own  t heoloficical  stMiiinary  at 
lMiila<ielphia,  Dr.  Krauth,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
wjis  callcil  to  the  chair  of  .systematic  theology.  At 
the  formal  o|X'ninj;  of  tlie  nrw  seminary  and  the 
installation  of  its  first  faculty  (Oct.  4,  1864),  he, 
the  youngest  of  the  faculty,  tlelivered  the  inaug- 
ural address  defining  its  theological  and  churchly 
p(Ksition.  A  n<»w  field  of  activity  was  oi)ene<l,  when 
the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  organization 
of  the  Clen<'ral  (Nnincil  {soo.  Lutherans).  While 
up  to  this  time  Dr.  Krauth's  Hterary  work  liad  been 
preeminently  of  a  polemical  character,  the  task  was 
now  to  lay  a  strong  foundation  on  which  a  general 
Lutheran  body  could  be  organize<l  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith  of  the  fathers.  He  compase(l  the  Fumia- 
nuninl  AriirlcH  of  Faith  mui  Church  Folitif^  adopted 
at  the  Heading  Convention  in  ISOO,  as  the  basis  for 
the  constitution  of  the  "  General  Council  of  the 
Kvangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America." 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  (\nutitution for  Corir 
(jregation-H,  finally  ad()pt<*d  by  the  General  Council 
in  1880.  When  the  <]uestion  on  the  principles  of 
church  fellowship  Ix'came  burning  in  the  General 
Council,  he  wrote  a  stories  of  fourteen  scholarly  arti- 
cles on  this  subject  in  The  Lutheran  (1875-7G), 
which  wore  afterward  summed  up  in  1()6  theses  on 
Pulpit  atui  Altar  FfUowship,  written  by  order  of 
the  Ci<'ni'ral  Council  (1877).  These  articles  and 
ihes(«s  nuiy  Im'  .said  to  n'pre.sent  the  height  of  his 
fully  mature<l  convictions  on  this  perplexing  and 
delicate  subject.  He  takes  the  ^t^ictly  confessional 
position  thiit  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  means 
church  fellowship  and  that  all  syncn^tism  and 
unionism  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  altar  iirv  to  l)e  re- 
jected on  principle.  For  ten  years  Dr.  Krauth  was 
president  of  the  Council,  until  his  failing  health  for- 
l)ade  his  attendance  on  the  conventions  of  tlmt 
bod  v. 

Dr.  Kraut  h's  eminent  gifts  and  comprehensive 
scholarship  were  readily  appreciated  Ix'yond  the 
limits  of  liis  own  church.  Soon  after  he  lM»came 
profosor  in  tlu'  theological  seminary  he  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Cniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  in  that  institution.  In  1873  he 
was  made  vice-provast,  and  during  a  long  vacancy 
performed  all  the  duties  of  the  provost.  In  1881, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  undertook  the 
department  of  history  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  member  of  the  Americiin  Com- 
mitte  for  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of 


the  Bible,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Old-Testament 
company.  His  literary  activity  covers  the  field  of 
philosophy  as  well  as  that  of  theology.  Among  his 
more  important  publications  may  be  mentioned: 
An  English  translation  of  Tholuck's  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Philadelphia.  1859);  a 
new  e<  lit  ion  of  W.  Fleming's  Vocabidary  of  PhQoso- 
phy  (1860;  in  enlarged  jform  1875);  an  English 
translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  with  intro- 
duction and  annotations  (1868);  The  Conservative 
Itiformation  and  its  Theology  (1872),  his  prindpal 
work,  in  which  he  collected  the  most  valuable  of 
his  essays  and  treatises;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Berkeley's  Prindplea  of  Human  Knowledge,  with 
introduction  and  annotations  (1874).  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania  he  had 
undertaken  an  extended  English  biography  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  for  the  Luther  jubUee  of  1883,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  this  work.  A.  Spaeth. 

Biduoorapiiy:  A.  8paeth.  CharUtt  PorterfiHd  Krauth,  vol. 
i..  New  York.  1H98:  B.  M.  Schmucker.  in  LutkeramCkwck 
Rrrirtr,  July,  1883;  American  Church  History  Seria,  iv. 
416  nqq..  et  pasi^m.  New  York,  1893. 

KRAWUTZCKY,  kra-wuts'ki,  ADAM:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Xeustadt  (59  m.  s.e.  of 
Breslau),  Upi>er  Silesia,  Mar.  2,  1842;  d.  in  Breslau 
in  Jan..  1907.  He  studied  in  Breslau  (1860-62), 
Tubingen  (1863-64),  and  Munich  (1864;  D.D.,  1865), 
and  at  the  seminary  for  priests  at  Breslau  (1864-65). 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1865,  and 
after  being  curate  at  Kanth  and  Breslau,  became 
sulxlirector  of  the  seminary  and  privat-docent  in  the 
University  of  Breslau  in  1868.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
Breslau,  and  professor  in  1888.  He  wrote  Zdhlung 
und  Ordnung  der  heiltgen  Sakramente  in  ihrer  g^ 
schichtlichen  Entwicklung  (BreslsLU,  1865);  Devinone 
heatifica  in  Benedicti  XII.  constitutionem  "  Benedit- 
tus  Deu8**  (1868);  Pebrinieche  Studien  (2  parts, 
1872-73);  Dea  BeUarmin  klciner  Katechismue  mit 
Kommentar  (1873);  and  Einleitung  in  das  Studium 
der  katholischen  Moralthcologie  (1890). 

KRELL   (CRELL),   NIKOLAUS;     Saxon   states- 
man and  religious  reformer;   b.  in  Leipsic  c.  1550; 
iK'hcaded  at  Dresden  Oct.  9,  1601.     He  was  the 
son  of  the  juri.st  Wolfgang  Krell,  and  studied  at  the 
Roval  School  at  (irimma  and  at  the  I'niversitv  of 
lA'ipsic  (B.A..   1572;    M.A..   1575),  concluding  his 
education  with  a  journey  to  Switzerland  and  France. 
It  was  here,  no  doubt,  that  he  obta,ined  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  law.     He  soon  achieved  great  renown 
at  Leipsic  as  a  university  instructor,  as  well  as  a 
practical  jurist.     In  1580  he  was  appointed  aulic 
councilor  by  Elector  Augustus,  and  in  1581  he  was 
delegated   as   counselor  and   preceptor   to   Prince 
Christian.     When  the  latter  assumed  the  govern- 
ment in  158()  he  pursued  a  i>olicy  which  materially 
diverged  from  that  of  his  father.     Whereas  here- 
tofore public  officers  and  the  clergy  were  required 
to  subscribe  the  Formula  of  Concord,  this  practise 
now  fell  away.     The  higher  clergy  who  had  con- 
tinued loyal  to  the  Formula  of  Concord  were  sup- 
planted by  men  with  Philippist  views;  and  when 
Court  Preacher  Minis  objected,  he  was  put  under 
custody  at  Konigstein.    This  attack  on  Lutheran 
orthodoxy  in  the  interest  of  Crypto-Calvinism  was 
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attributed  to  Doctor  Krell,  who  had  been  appointed 
privy  councilor  in  1586,  and  chancellor  in  1589.  In 
fact  Krell  wrote  to  John  Casimir,  ''Til  get  even 
with  the  parsons  in  short  order;  they  must  dance 
as  I  pipe/'  Moreover,  a  new  catechism  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Dresden  court  preachers  Steinbach 
and  Salmuth;  by  the  latter,  too,  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  was  set  afoot,  with  Calvinistic  elucidations. 
A  great  uprising  occurred  when  the  form  of  exor- 
cism was  stricken  out  of  the  order  of  baptism.  A 
buteher  in  Dresden,  cleaver  in  hand,  compelled  the 
baptism  of  his  child  in  the  earlier  manner;  at  Wit- 
tenberg the  new  superintendent's  house  was  stormed 
and  scenes  of  turbulence  ensued  on  every  side. 
Krell,  nevertheless,  believed  himself  sure  of  com- 
plete triumph.  The  territorial  estates,  nobles  and 
public  officers  feared  some  prejudice  to  their  vested 
rights.  The  elector  had  retrenched  the  official 
power  of  the  former  court  positions  and  given 
Chancellor  Krell  almost  unlimited  power.  Besides, 
there  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  foreign  policy. 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  supported  with  troops  and 
funds  in  violation  of  a  promise  given  by  the  elec- 
tor in  1588;  and  the  discontent  was  enhimced  when 
the  campaign  of  1591  totally  miscarried.  But  the 
sudden  death  of  Christian  Oct.  5,  1591,  put  an  end 
to  Krell 's  activity.  Even  before  the  burial  of  his 
patron,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  KOnigstein, 
where  he  languished  for  ten  years.  Under  the  re- 
gency of  Frederick  William  of  Saxe- Weimar,  a  zeal- 
ous Lutheran,  all  public  officers  and  clergymen  were 
again  pledged  to  the  articles  of  faith  as  expressed 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  Although  the  estates 
interceded  for  Krell  in  a  measure,  the  judicial  suit 
against  him  was  protracted  year  after  year.  There 
were  manifold  articles  of  complaint  lodged  against 
him.  The  Meissen  Commissioner's  Diet  of  Feb.  1, 
1600,  advanced  four  chai^ges:  seduction  of  the  elec- 
tor to  Calvinism,  instigation  to  the  French  cam- 
paign, alienation  of  the  emperor,  and  civil  division. 
The  court  of  appeal  at  Prague  condemned  him  to 
execution  by  the  sword.  The  sword  with  which 
the  sentence  was  executed  is  still  preserved.  It 
bears  the  inscription  Cave,  Calviniane. 

Georg  Mueller. 

BiBUOGRAPnT:  An  extensive  list  of  literature  is  given  in 
Hauck-HersoK.  RE,  xi.  85.  Consult:  M.  Hitter.  Deutache 
GeaehidUe  im  ZeUalter  der  Oeoennformation,  L  644-^45, 
li.  44-61.  Stuttgart.  1889-96;  idem,  in  ADB,  xvii.  11  d- 
122:  A.  V.  Richard.  Dtr  kur/tirMiche  aadmacKe  KaruUr 
.  .  .  Nieolau9  KrtU,  Dresden.  1859;  F.  Brandee,  Der 
KaniUr  Kreti,  Leipsic.  1873;  F.  von  Beiold.  BHefe  dea 
PfaUgrafen  Johann  Caaimir,  ii.  419.  Munich.  1884;  O. 
Droynen,  Daa  Zeitalter  dea  dreiaaiajohriifen  Kriaoea,  pp. 
364-375.  Berlin.  1888;  J.  Janssen.  Oaadiichte  dea  dautadten 
Volkea,  vols,  v.-viii.  passim.  Freiburg.  1893-94.  EIng. 
transl..  Rt.  Ix>uiii.  1896-1905:  G.  Kawerau.  Reformation 
und  Gtifenreformation,  pp.  267.  274-276.  Berlin.  1899; 
B.  BohnenstAdt,  Daa  ProxeMaverfakren  geoen  den  kuraiicha- 
iaeKen  Kamler  N.  Krell,  Halle.  1901;  Moeller.  Chriaiian 
Church,  iii.  297-298:  Cambridge  Modem  Hiatory,  Ul  711. 
713.  New  York.  1905. 

KRIE6,  kiif?,  KORNEL:  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Weisenbach  (20  m.  s.  of  Garlsruhe), 
Sept.  14.  1839.  He  studied  in  Freiburg  and  Bonn 
(Ph.D.,  Heidelberg.  1876;  D.D.,  Freiburg,  1879), 
and  in  1880  became  privat-docent  in  the  former 
institution,  where  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position  of  full  professor  of  Biblical  encyclopedia. 


pastoral  theology,  and  Biblical  introduction  in 
1883.  He  has  written:  Grundriaa  der  r&miichen  AU 
tertUmer  (Altbreisach,  1872);  Monoiheismua  der 
Offenbarung  und  dot  HeiderUum  (Mainz,  1880);  Die 
tkeologiechen  Schriften  des  Boethius  (Cologne,  1884); 
Die  litwrgischen  Bestrdmngen  im  karoUngischen 
ZeitaUer  (Freiburg,  1889);  Lehrbuch  der  Pddagogik 
(Paderbom,  1893) ;  Daa  Buck  von  den  keiligen  vter- 
xehn  NoUielfem  (Freiburg,  1896);  Furstabl  Martin 
Oerbert  von  Sankt  Blaeien  (1896);  F.  G.  Wanker, 
ein  Theologe  der  Uebergangazeit  (1896);  Encydo- 
pddie  der  theologiechen  Wiaeenechaften  (1900);  Wia- 
eenachaft  der  Sederdeitungy  eine  Paetamltheologie,  u 
(1905);  and  Wieeenechaft  des  kirchlichen  KaUchu- 
menatee  (1907). 

KROPATSCHECK,  krd-pdt'schek,  FRIEDRICH: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Wismar  (18  m.  n.  of 
Schwerin),  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Jan.  25,  1875. 
He  studied  in  Basel,  Berlin,  and  Greifswald  (Ph.D., 
1898),  and  from  1899  to  1901  was  inspector  of  the 
theological  Studienhaus  at  Greifswald.  During 
this  period  he  was  privat-docent  at  the  university 
of  the  same  city,  where  he  became  associate  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  and  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  1902;  since  1904  he  has  held  a  similar 
position  in  Breslau.  He  has  edited  the  Biblieche 
Zeil-  und  Streitfragen  since  1904,  and  has  written 
Johannes  DdUch  aue  Feldkirch  (Greifswald,  1898); 
Occam  und  Luther  (GOtersloh,  1900);  and  Die 
Schriftprintip  der  lutheriechen  Kirche,  t.  (Leipsic, 
1904). 

KROTEL,     lcr6'tel,     60TTL0B     FREDERICK: 

Lutheran;  b.  at  Ilsfeld  (25  m.  e.  of  Garlsruhe), 
Germany,  Feb.  4,  1826;  d.  in  New  York  City  May 
17,  1907.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
childhood  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1846).  He  then  studied  the- 
ology and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848  by  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  ministerium  of  Pennsylvania, 
holding  pastorates  at  Passyunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(1848-49),  Lebanon,  Pa.  (1849-53),  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(1853-61),  Philadelphia  (1861-68),  Holy  Trinity, 
New  York  City  (1868-95),  and  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  in  the  same  city  (1896-1907).  He  was  also 
professor  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  Philadelphia,  in  1864-68,  and  president 
of  the  General  Council,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  in  1869-70  and  1888-93.  He  was  editor 
of  Der  lutherieche  Herold  from  1872  to  1875  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Lutheran,  the  official  organ 
of  the  General  Council,  from  1881  to  1883  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief from  1895  till  his  death.  In  addition 
to  translating  C.  F.  Ledderhose's  Life  of  Mdanch- 
than  (Philadelphia,  1854)  and  J.  G.  W.  Uhlhom's 
Luther  and  the  Swiss  (1876),  he  wrote  Who  are 
the  Blessed  f  Meditations  on  the  Beatitudes  (Phila- 
delphia, 1855)  and  Explanation  of  Luther*s  Small 
Catechism  (1863;  in  collaboration  with  W.  J.  Mann). 

Bibuooeapht:    In  Memoriam  Rev.  O.  P.  KroUt,  privAtely 
printed.  New  York.  1908. 

KRUEDERER,  kroi'de-ner"',  BARBARA  JU- 
LIANA VOll:  Russian  mystic;  b.  at  Riga  Nov. 
11,  1764;  d.  at  Karasubaxar  (70  m.  n.e.  of  Sebas- 
topol)  Dec.  25,  1824.    She  was  the  daughter  of 
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Oitfi  lli-rinaiiii  von  \'ictini!hnfT,  .'i  !{iix>sijtn  iiiificrial 
|»n\  y  roiiiinlor  ritni  :i  ni:i:i  uf  r:itioii;ili<.|ir  views 
himI  il  li-.-nlirr}'  fn-iiM:i>oii.  and  of  lii.<^  wifi*  Anna 
ririrji.  :i  siriif  I jiilnr:iii.  Afii-r  a  fa-ihinnahlc  ctl- 
ui'.iiinii.  •^)it'  U.I.  rri.irncii  in  H.-irun  von  Kr>i<l(*niT 
Sipi  J.i.  ITsJ.  wli«»  \\;i  .  iln-n  fir-^l  UuHNian  minister 
t\\  fill'  fciiirl  uf  < 'fMjrl:iii>i.  'Da-  niarri:ii;i'  provoil 
iiri)i:i|i|iy.  suki-  i[i..  Ini-liarni  wa-.  cfumrji'ntiiius  and 
irlillU;'.  uliil'-  Mm-  \\\\f  was  n*.«Nl  l«'««s,  jjivdl  !i)  co- 
iim-tiy  ;iiil  in  tin-  iiijuyirH-nl  (if  faslijunalih'  snn«'ty 
111  \.iriiiii>.  i';i|ii'.i|..  \f  l*ari««  sin-  fnrini'ii  a  liaison 
Willi  .1  yniiiii;  ullinr  wlm-li  shi-  rrfriMMl  tci  tiTininati* 
al  fifi  liiis|iani|'s  ili'in.-iiMi.  ami  wuiilil  not  n'tuni  to 
III  r  liiiiiif  i'\iii  «|tiiiiii^  liiT  liii>lianirs  last  illnrss. 
Iii<  .liiili  nrfiirnn::  .Inni-  I  I,  Isil_V  Mi-anwliik'  shv 
|iiiiilis||i-ii  a  ^'1  a  CI  fill  huvi'l,  \'a,',n'f,  on  ItttriH  dr 
(iM.sfiirr  i/i  I. nun  n  Irmstili  (/.  U»<>i|i'i|  ationvnioiislv, 
J  \<iIn  .  TaM..  IMII;    a  ni>^ur.  ih.  l.s7S). 

Milling  .1  siijtMirn  ai  i;ij:a  in  tlu'  sinnmrr  of  ISO*. 
Juliana <'\)K'rirnii'.|  «'iiii\rrsi,iri.  an  i'x|H'ri(*nr«'  wliich 
iiiiiliinv;  in  lnr  p.ist  hir  Miim,!  to  niako  proliaitlt*. 
Iioni  (Ills  tiini'  fiirili.  a>  !ut  Mttcrancvs  atlcstcil, 
ait  unwIiiili'sniiM'.  rwiMms  "  n'li^io>iiy  "  ranu'  to  Ih» 
iIh- .liMiniiani  rl.im  !i!  in  hi>r  cliMrai'ttT.  anil,  through 
It.  i\iia\at;;iiin'.  rctlirtN  a  clou.ly  niy.stirisni  liki» 
iliai  nf  llu"  iiiiliiisiaNnis  of  ih,'  Cliilias'ts  of  Hadrn. 
\I  .ii'i'.  an.l  \\  iirtii-ntU'r^.  u  itlt  wltoni  she  (Miltivatfil 
■  ••l.iiinits  nf  ujiiniary  liorrii-  aliMu  I'V  tlu'  oharm 
.It"  :»  '..'.|iuli\r.  ait.i  y«-i,  aini.I  all  its  aU-rrations, 
;il\\.i\  .  ihsim-;iiis|„.,l  piT^i^naliiy.  Haroni'>s  Krii- 
.l.iifi  i'iMi!ii\i,|  to  liriMij  siii;:iilar  i-lTocts  to  pass. 
liii.  .  \.  II  till'  s\!npatluiii'  vi.!,.  of  |i,T  natim\  wliicli 
iM!,-.  Mr.l  111  r  to  i.iiJiilHilrvs  UMU'i'ai'lions  to  tlu*  piior 
a-i  1  sa-K.  I'.inu"  i;i.i.li;:i!*iv  lo  lo>f  its  iniriiv  in  tho 
a!n\.«-p!uii'  M;riiv.::wli!;^  1j,t.  W  liat  r^ivrially  cvn- 
'.'!!«. .:«\|  tti  liM.i  \\x\-  a-  r.i\  at'..!  to  impair  Iut  fsitvm 
w  »^  li'j  as^.»,i.i: u-\  \\\\\\  ;!.!•  W "-.irrtMnUri:  '  pri^ph- 
^l.ll;r  liii'it  li.  !mm  K,.:r.!:ior  ^tannlurly  >:yU',l 
l\  .::::.:«■::.•.'        1  r.-m    ;i:i-    ^Iom*    i^l     IvN.     tho 
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Baroness  Kriidener.  In  the  years  1816-18,  at- 
tondptl  usually  by  an  ample  retinue,  she  traversed 
northerly  Switicrland  and  southern  Baden,  win- 
ning souLs.  in  hor  manner,  for  the  kingdom  of  hea^'en. 
and  lavishly  dispensing  among  the  poor  and  suffer- 
in/r  the  money  constantly  supplied  by  tier  infatuated 
ailon>rs.  She  fell  under  a  particularly  demoralizing 
influence  in  the  person  of  the  Post-Secretary  Keller 
from  Brunswick,  who  hailed  her  as  Deborah.  Esther, 
Judith,  and  (>ven  as  that  woman  of  the  Apocalypse 
(xii.  1)  who  should  bear  the  Messiah;  orasMar}**8 
"  virareKs,"  who  should  engender  the  New  Church. 
IndfHnJ,  nn'raculous  powers  were  claimed  by  the 
baroness  lierself.  She  was  finally  expelled  from 
Switzerland  and  the  South  German  States,  and  (in 
ISKS)  n'tume<l  to  her  home.  That  she  and  ber 
companions  remained  unmolested  there  was  owii^ 
to  the  grace  of  the(.*zar  Alexander.  She  conducted 
cla.ssi>M  for  Biblical  study  at  Mitau.  Riga,  and  on 
her  estate  Kosse,  near  Werro.  But  when  onoe  again 
she  pljiye«i  the  political  prophetess,  and  acclaimed 
Alexander  as  future  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Czar  wrote  to  her  in  his  own  hand,  enjoining  ber  to 
silence  under  pain  of  his  disfavor.  By  in\'itatioD 
of  IVinct>ss  Alexander  Cialitzin  she  journeyed  to  the 
Crimea  in  1.S24,  both  to  improve  her  heahb  and 
to  LiUir  among  the  Pietists  of  that  region,  and  there 
fell  ill  ami  diini.  G.  KbCger. 

Bihlio«:rapiiy:  Thr  rarlier  literature  (rf.  for  it  Haock- 
Hi*ri««.  HK.  xt.  146- 147 1  b  entirely  nuperwvletl  by  EL  Sluh- 
Irnherk.  fltudt  fur  Um  iniffingg  de  ta  Sainte-AIIianee.  Arte 
un  /Kirfru.f  du  Mme.  de  Krudener.  Parv.  1{»$S. 

KRUEGER,  kroi'ger.  HERMANH  GUSTAV 
EDUARD:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Bremen 
Juno  LV.  Lv>2.  He  studied  in  Heidelberg  (1881- 
vi  .  Jena  a>^Sa-S4:  Ph.D..  1SS4>.  Giessen  (1884- 
S"i:  lie.  thei>l..  lv>6».  and  Gdttingen  (ISSo-^). 
In  1nn6  he  became  privat-iiocent  for  theology  in 
Gies>en.  where  he  was  appointed  associate  profes- 
.*.>r  oi  the  >cmie  subject  in  KSQ.  Since  1S91  he  has 
Uv:i  iii'.l  p.-^^fessor  at  Giessen,  and  in  1902-03  was 
r  v"  -r  v'f  '.he  i:::i\or>::y.  He  is  primarily  a  student 
<■:  :  .i:r>::c^  ar.l  :!io  hi-^torj-  of  docma,  and  belongs 
:  ^  :..•  i'.T.v^Tr.ir. ;»::,>::.  Sir.ce  ISsS  he  haj«  beenacol- 
"...': s-'r.iT..*:  .■':.  ::-.e  T\'.  .C.»/:*t->.e-^  JahreMKricht.  of  which 
:  •  • . .  v^  ':  n\'.;  o ::. :  »- ; : :  or  since  I  S9o .  first  wit  h  H .  H  olz- 
:-...■•.  > •  •  > - 1 1* ' ;  hr.  i  Uwr  wit h  W.  Kohler  (since 
■-•  ■  Hv  hjkS  l:keT»-ireeii:e'.i  :he  Samfru'>ing  aufge- 
■  ^' .-..>-..<■■ -/>—,  r."  K.^-rhen-  urui  Dogmen- 
.■•  ■  •■•  :  "»  which  he  cor.tributo-l  Ju^inf  Ai-cl^ 
»  .:  .v  1  **.••'-  Siz:.!  A'mC'm'Sii^* 'if  cattchisandis 
:  .*  >->  .  lie  .ilso  :rA::>l.i:t\i  J.  Reville's  Z*fl 
.'  '  .".  "k  s.  .*  '.'«  <  -^'^  Le^insic.  ISS'^^  anJ 
:•■.■•'.  ■  -  •**v'^-:  :  Ar  i  :h:ri  vol-isies  of  K.  von 
.\  -■•-'.•■  <■  -.v  .-.  .**  :--  • ;-  4 -ufj^.-jje  afcaJf- 
--'.-..■»-■-.  *.>>«-.J.Z  He  has  written: 
•  ■  ^  '-•  .**■-*■:  j'T  .v.  ■.-;  Zi**€imfnerJuingf 
'     ^      ^-:t^.     1\>4  :     L'uCiter  nw 

m 

-.^  i-v  •.-,.«.■-*  v-s  Liierat-JT  in  dt% 

-%:>-T«'.     Fr>?:burTs:.    1^95;    Eng. 

'.     y..fr.     f:'-»T.in.    .  ■■    Eti-iy  Chnt- 

Nfw    Y:r£.     :<yr  :     Wof    htMi 

r-     J'"-JA:r -%•   iff  \r^fn  Ttttor 
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(Giessen,  1896);  Die  neueren  BemiUiungen  um 
Wiedervereinigung  der  chrisUichen  Kirchen  (Frei- 
burg, 1897);  Petrus  Canisius  in  GeschichU  und 
Legende  (Giessen,  1897);  Die  neuen  Funde  atrf  dem 
OMet  der  oUeHen  Kirchenge9chichte  (1898);  Die 
9ogenafMte  Kirchengesckichie  des  Zacharias  Rhetor 
(Leipeic,  1899);  Krilik  und  Ud)erlieferung  auf  dem 
Qtbiet  der  Erfor9chung  des  UrchrieterUume  (Giessen, 
1903);  PhUipp  der  GrossmuHge  aU  Politiker  (1904); 
Das  Dogma  von  der  DreieinigkeU  und  GoUmensch" 
heit  (Tubingen,  1905);  Philipp  Melanchthon,  eine 
Charakterskizze  (Halle,  1906);  and  Das  PapsUhum 
(Ttibingen,  19(^7;  Eng.  transL,  The  Papacy;  its  Idea 
and  iU  ExponenU,  New  York,  1909). 

KRUMMACHER,  krOrn'mdH^'er :  The  name  of 
four  difltinguiahed  Reformed  preachers  of  Germany. 

1.  Friedrich  Adolf  Krummacher  was  bom  at 
Tecklenburg  (22  m.  n.n.e.  of  MUnster)  July  13, 
1767;  d.  at  Bremen  Apr.  4,  1845.  He  attended  the 
Latin  school  of  his  native  town  and  in  1786  became 
a  student  of  theology  at  the  small  Reformed  Col- 
lege of  Lingen.  Dissatisfied  with  the  conditions 
there,  he  removed  to  Halle,  where  he  attended, 
among  others,  the  lectures  of  Knapp  and  Bahrdt. 
After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  spent  one 
year  as  schoolmaster  in  Bremen.  In  1790  he  was 
appointed  associate  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Hamm.  In  1793  he  assumed  the  rectorship  of  the 
gjrmnasium  in  Mdrs,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
in  spite  of  the  menace  of  war.  In  1800  he  was 
called  to  the  professorship  of  theology  and  rhetoric 
at  Duisburg.  His  theology,  though  tinged  by  the 
influences  of  the  period,  was  marked  by  a  piety 
and  a  reverence  for  Scriptural  Christianity  which 
made  him  a  valuable  counterpoise  to  the  rational- 
inn  of  his  colleague  Grimm.  The  pressure  of  Na- 
poleonic autocracy  had  a  paralyzing  effect  upon 
the  University  of  Diiisburg,  and  it  declined  still 
more  after  the  town  came  under  the  rule  of  the 
newly  established  grand  duchy  of  Berg;  the  French 
goremment  did  not  even  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
professors,  and  after  Krummacher's  brother-in- 
law  M6ller  had  left  the  institution  in  1805,  he  was 
glad  to  exchange  his  position  in  1807  for  that  of  a 
country  pastor  at  Kettwig  in  the  ronuintic  valley 
of  the  Ruhr,  where  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
the  Weatphalian  peasants.  In  1812  Duke  Alexis 
Frederick  Christian  of  AnhaluBemburg  appointed 
him  general  superintendent,  councilor  of  the  con- 
aifltory,  and  chief  preacher  at  Bemburg.  In  1820 
he  declined  a  call  to  the  University  of  Bonn  as  pro- 
fcflsor  of  theology.  In  1821  the  Evangelical  Union 
was  introduced  in  Bemburg  under  his  guidance. 
From  1824  to  1843,  when,  owing  to  old  age,  he  re- 
fligned  his  position,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
8t.  Ansgar  in  Bremen,  where  he  acquired  great  pop- 
alarity,  though  he  could  not  compete  with  his  col- 
league Driseke  as  a  preacher. 

Krummacher  possessed  a  contemplative,  esthetic, 
and  poetic  nature,  a  genial  disposition  with  a  tender 
heart,  a  dignified  earnestness,  and  a  child-like  sim- 
plicity. He  was  well  trained  in  philology  and  the- 
ology, and  his  education  was  very  comprehensive. 
He  exerted  much  influence  upon  his  contempo- 
raries, not  only  as  professor  and  preacher,  but  also  as 
VI  —or* 


poet  and  prose  writer.  During  the  Duisburg  period 
be  published  Hymnus  an  die  Lube  (Wesel,  1801), 
followed  by  Parabdn  (Duisburg,  1809;  Eng.  transl., 
Parables f  London,  1824  and  often),  which  acquired 
a  permanent  place  in  German  literature,  and  a 
treatise,  then  very  pc^ular,  UAer  den  Oeisi  und  die 
Form  der  evangelis^ien  Geschichte  in  historischer  und 
Osthetischer  Hinsicht  (Leipsic,  1805).  In  his  rural 
solitude  at  Kettwig  he  wrote,  beside  essays  and 
criticisms  in  magasines,  Die  KinderweU  (Duisbuig, 
1809),  a  favorite  book  of  Queen  Louise;  Das  Feair 
frOMZetn,  nri«5eAn/t /art  VoAb  (1809-18);  Apcjogen 
und  Paramythien  (1809);  and  Bibeikatechismus 
(1810).  While  at  Bemburg  he  published  the  pa- 
triotic poem  Der  Eroberer  (1814);  the  Biblical 
drama  Johannes  (Leipsic,  1815);  and  the  anony- 
mous polemical  treatise  Aposlolisches  Sendschreiben 
an  die  Christengemeinden  von  dem  was  Noth  thui 
sur  Kirchenverbesser%ing  (1815),  called  forth  by  the 
institution  of  the  so-called  liturgical  oommission  in 
Berlin.  Then  followed:  Leiden,  Sterben  und  At^er- 
stehung  unsers  Herm  Jesu  Christi,  twelve  pictures 
after  Goltsius  with  preface  and  text  (Berlin,  1817); 
Paragraphen  swr  heiUgen  Geschichte  (1818);  FOrst 
Wolfgang  tu  AnhaU,  eine  Reformationspredigt  (Dee- 
sau,  1820),  Brie/wechsd  swischen  Asmus  und  seinem 
Vetter  (Duisburg,  1820),  a  polemical  treatise,  di- 
rected against  Voss;  Die  freie  evangelische  Ktrche, 
ein  Friedensgruss  (1821);  BUder  und  BUdchen 
(Essen,  1823);  Katechismus  der  chrisUicken  Lehre 
(1823);  and  Die  christUehe  Volksschule  im  Bunde 
mU  der  Kirche  (1825).  To  the  Bremen  period  be- 
long: Katechismus  der  christlichen  Lehre  nach  dem 
Bekenntnis  der  evangelischen  Kirche  (1825);  St, 
Ansgar  (Bremen,  1828);  Das  Tdubchen  (Essen, 
1828);  Der  Hauptmann  Comdius^  sermons  on  Acts 
X  (Bremen,  1829;  Eng.  transl.,  Comdius  the  Centu- 
rion, Edinburgh,  1839);  Die  Geschichte  des  Reichs 
Gottes  nadi  der  heUigen  Schrift  (Essen,  1831-45); 
Leben  des  heiligen  Johannes  (1833).  Krummaeher 
was  a  most  faithful  contributor  to  the  Bremer  Kvrdi- 
enboU  edited  by  Mallet.  The  first  parts  of  the  Fest- 
buchlein,  the  juvenile  writings,  and  the  catechism 
were  received  with  special  favor  and  went  into 
numerous  editions.  (H.  MALUCTf.) 

2.  Gottfried  Daniel  Krummacher,  brother  of 
Friedrich  Adolf,  was  bom  at  Tecklenburg  (22  m. 
n.n.e.  of  MOnster)  Apr.  1,  1774;  d.  at  Elberfeld 
(24  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne)  Jan.  30,  1837.  Even  as  a 
boy  he  gave  evidence  of  a  peculiar  and  dreamy  nar 
ture.  At  the  University  of  Duisburg  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  its  rector  Frans  Arnold  Hasen- 
kamp  (q.v.),  and  of  Professor  Moller,  which  pre- 
served him  from  being  carried  away  by  the  ration- 
alism of  Grimm.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies 
he  went  to  his  brother  Friedrich  Adolf  at  Hamm 
where  he  taught  and  preached;  then  he  became 
private  tutor  in  Soest  and  in  1796  in  M6rs,  where 
his  brother  now  was.  Thence  he  was  called  as 
preacher  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Baerl,  in  1801 
to  WQlfrath  near  Elberfeld,  and  in  1816  to  Elber- 
feld itself.  He  exerted  a  wide  influence  by  the 
whole-hearted  sincerity  of  his  character,  evidenced 
in  his  preaching;  but  owing  to  his  peculiar  educa- 
tion he  possessed  some  rugged  and  harsh  traits, 
in  his  theology  he  followed  the  Dutch  school  of 
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Cocociufl  and  Lami)e,  but  at  the  same  time,  espe- 
cially in  i\wt  bef^inning  of  his  activity  in  Elberfckl, 
taught  absolute  predestination  with  all  possible 
harshness  according  to  tlie  articles  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  Unlike  Lampe,  Knimoiacher  attracted 
only  the  elect  while  he  repelled  the  unconverted. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  dryness  and  stiffness  of 
his  MTUions,  lie  attracted  his  hearers  by  the  irre- 
Histiblo  i)owor  of  his  conviction,  and  by  the  depth 
an<i  fiTvor  of  his  Christian  experience  which  he 
owed  chiefly  to  writings  like  those  of  Madame 
Guyon.  Hunyan,  Bogatzky.  and  Tersteegen.  From 
an  cxegetical  standpoint  his  sermons  are  open  to 
criticism  for  their  arbitrary  BibHcal  interpretation. 
Krummacher's  appearance  at  Elberfeld,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  religious  awakening,  produced  a  re- 
vival which  caased  a  sensation  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. Carried  away  by  his  success,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  very  extremes  of  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, and  the  offensive  conduct  of  his  adher- 
ents necessitate<l  the  interference  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  Knmimacher  tried  to  modify 
his  doctrine  and  manners,  but  some  of  his  follow- 
ers adhered  strictly  to  the  principles  of  predestina- 
tion, and  after  his  death  and  that  of  his  nephew 
joined  the  Dutch  Reformed  congregation  of  Dr. 
Kohlbriigge  in  Elberfeld. 

Krummacher  published  a  number  of  sermons: 
Reformationspredigten  (Elberfeld,  1817),  Beitrag 
z\tr  BearUwortung  der  Frage:  Was  ist  evangelischf 
(1828),  Jakoba  Kampf  und  Sieg  (1829;  Eng.  transl., 
Jacob  WrestUfig  with  the  Angel,  London,  1838),  Die 
evangelxache  Lehre  von  der  Rechtfertigung  (1831),  Die 
WanderuTigen  Israels  durch  die  Wiiste  nach  Kanaan, 
in  Beziehung  auf  die  innere  Fiihrung  der  Gldubigen 
beleuchtei  (1834;  Eng.  transl.,  Israel's  Wanderings 
in  the  Wilderness^  2  vols.,  London,  1837),  Die  hohe- 
priesterliclie  Segensformel  (1834),  Wahrheit  zur  Gott- 
seligkeit,  oder  Hauspostille  (1834),  Gute  Botschaft 
(1838).  Tdgliches  Manna  fur  Pilger  durch  die  Wiiste 
was  published  posthumously  by  his  friends  (1843). 
He  also  published  a  translation  of  Calvin's  com- 
mentary on  Philippians  (Dilsselthal,  1836). 

(M.  GoBELf.) 

3.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher,  elder  son  of 
Friedrich  Adolf,  was  born  at  Mors  (17  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Dusseldorf)  Jan.  28,  1796;  d.  at  Potsdam  Dec.  10, 
1868.  He  studied  at  the  high-schools  of  Duisburg 
and  Beraburg,  and  then  studied  theology  in  Halle 
and  Jena.  In  1819  he  became  assistant  preacher 
of  the  Reformed  congregation  in  Frankfort.  In 
1823  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  Ruhrort,  in 
182o  at  Gemarke  (Barmen).  In  1834  he  went  to 
Elberfeld  as  colleague  of  his  uncle  Gottfried  Daniel. 
A  wTinon  preached  by  him  on  Gal.  i.  8,  9  in  1840 
at  the  Church  of  iSt.  Ansgar  iu  Bremen  (translated 
into  English  under  tlie  title  Paul  not  a  Man  to  Suit 
the  Taste  of  our  Age,  London,  1841),  occasioned  the 
''  Bremen  Controversy,"  which  extended  over  sev- 
eral years  and  called  forth  numerous  treatises.  In 
1847  he  became  preacher  at  Trinity  Church  in  Ber- 
hn,  and  in  1853  court  preacher  at  Potsdam.  His 
style  is  sometimes  too  pictures(]ue  and  addicted  to 
the  use  of  foreign  words;  but  his  homiletic  power 
is  undeniable.  As  he  successfully  opposed  ration- 
alism  with  all  the  resources  of  wit,  genius,  and 


faith,  and  tried  to  restore  the  old  beliefs,  so,  with 
Tholuck  and  Glaus  Harms,  he  was  influential  in 
throwing  overboard  the  mechanical  mode  of  preach- 
ing which  followed  Reinhardt. 

The  most  important  of  F.  W.  Knimmacher'B 
numerous  works  was  Elias  der  ThiabUar  (Eliberfeld, 
1826;  Eng.  transl,  Elijah  the  TishbiU,  Londoo, 
1836;  a  classic).  Other  works  were:  Salomo  and 
Sulamith(lS2S;  Eng.  traDB\.,Solam(mandShulamik, 
London,  1838);  Blicke  ins  Reich  der  Gnade  (1828; 
Eng.  transl.,  A  Glance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Graa, 
1837);  Kirchliche  LehrsHmmen  (1832;  Eng.  transL, 
The  Church's  Voice  of  Instruction,  1839);  Der  Pro- 
phet Elisa  (1837;  Eng.  transL,  Eliaha,  1838);  Der 
scheinheilige  Rationalismue  (1841);  Weg  sum  HeU 
(1842);  TheologischeReplik  (1S46);  Dae AdvetUibvd 
(Leipsic,  1847);  Die  Sabbathsglocke  (12  parts,  1851- 
1858);  Das  Passion^mch  {ISM;  Eng.  transL,  7*^ 
Suffering  Saviour,  Edinburgh,  1856);  Des  Chritten 
Walifahrt  nach  der  himmliechen  Heimaih  (Berlin, 
1858);  Immanuel  Friedridi  Sander  (1860);  Chnatua 
Uht;  ein  Oster-  und  Pfingstbuch  (1862;  Eng.  tnmsL, 
The  Risen  Redeemer,  1863) ;  David,  der  K&nig  von  Ivad 
(1867;  Eng.  transl.,  1867);  and  an  autc^iography 
(BerUn,  1869;  Eng.  transL,  1869).    (R.  KOoELf.) 

4.  Emil  Wilhelm  Krumnuiclier,  younger  scm  of 

Friedrich  Adolf,  was  bom  at  Mdrs  (17  m.  n.iLe. 

of  DttsseklorO  May  7,  1798;    d.  at  Bonn  Jan.  15, 

1886.     From  1841  to  1876  he  was  preacher  in  Duii- 

buig.    Like  his  father  and  brother  be  published  a 

number  of  devotional  worics,  which,  however,  did 

not  attain  the  same  importance  as  theirs.     Among 

them  are:  Hirtenruf  zur  lebendigen  Quelle  des  HeUt 

(Elberfeld,  1830) ;  Das  Dogma  von  der  GnadeftwM 

(Duisburg,  1856);  and  Gideon,  der  Biehter  Ismda 

(Elberfeld,  1861).  (H.  MALUETf.) 

BiBUoaRAPHT:    1.  A.  W.  Mftller,  F,  A.  Knummmdkir  tad 
aeine  FrwmU,  2  vob..  BrSmen.  1849;  ADB,  xviL  MO-aiL 

2.  E.  W.  KnimmMher,  GcUfriti  DanM  Krwmmarktn 
Uben,  Elberfeld.  1838;  A.  W.  MftUer.  ut  ni|>.;  ADB, 
xvii.  246-247; 

3.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher.  SdbtMognpkk. 
BerUn.  1869;  Eng.  trAoal.,  AuUfbiograpky,  Edinburgh,  I860: 
A.  Nebe.  ZurGe^ehiehUderPr^igt,  Wiesbadea.  1870;  DNB, 
xvii.  243-246. 

KUEBEL,  ku'bel,  ROBERT:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Kirchheim-unter^Teck  (15  m.  s.e.  of  Stuttr 
gart)  Feb.  12,  1838;  d.  at  Tttbingen  Dec.  4,  1894. 
He  studied  theology  at  TQbingen,  1856-60,  and,  oo 
completing  his  studies,  became  instructor  of  He- 
brew in  the  Seminary  of  Blaubeuren.  In  1865  be 
became  repetent  at  the  theological  seminaiy  in 
Tubingen,  in  1867  deacon  in  Balingen,  in  1870  pro- 
fessor and  director  in  the  preachers'  seminary  At 
Herborn,  and  in  1874  city  pastor,  religious  instnl^ 
tor,  and  school  inspector  at  Ellwangen.  In  1879 
he  succeeded  J.  T.  Beck  as  professor  of  Christian 
dogmatics  and  ethics  at  Tilbingen.  His  theolQ^ 
ical  position  was  essentially  that  of  Beck.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  last  academic  representative  of  thst 
peculiarly  Swabian  Biblical  realism  which  wif 
founded  by  Bengel  and  revised  by  Beck. 

Iu  the  center  of  Kuebel's  theology  stands  the  con- 
ception of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  ezisU  in 
heaven,  and  has  been  revealed  to  man  through  the 
appearance  of  Christ.  Christ  belongs  essentially  to 
the  other  world  and  brings  us  the  state  of  juetifi- 
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cation.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  though  its  infallibility  is  restricted  to 
that  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  established  by 
the  authority  of  their  teachings.  Regeneration  is 
not  accomplished  without  the  faith  of  the  person 
to  be  baptized.  The  baptism  of  children  produces 
a  Christian  disposition,  but  not  regeneration.  The 
main  task  of  the  Christian  is  self-training  for  the 
kingdom  of  God;  but  since  God  is  also  the  lord  of 
the  earth,  faithful  fulfilment  of  our  earthly  calling 
serves  as  preparation  for  eternal  destiny.  Chris- 
tian virtue  is  similarity  to  Christ.  Kuebel  distin- 
guishes sharply  between  the  secular  state  and  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  life  of  the  people  can  be 
Christianized  neither  through  a  Christian  state  nor 
through  a  church  of  the  people  (Volkskirche).  The 
test  of  the  true  Church  is  it«  membership  of  real 
believers.  The  majority  of  church  members  are 
catechumens  who  stand  in  the  vestibule  of  the  true 
Church.  He  reproaches  the  modem  Church  be- 
cause it  strives  to  be  a  world  power,  in  contrast  to 
the  world-renouncing  spirit  of  Christianity  in  earlier 
times.  Modem  Christianity  preaches  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Christianity  and  culture,  while  the  mod- 
em view  of  the  world  is  irreconcilable  with  the  Bib- 
lical view.  In  the  Evangelizing  spirit  and  in  the 
craze  for  forming  religious  associations  he  sees  an 
infringement  upon  family  life.  He  holds  that  the 
worldly  spirit  of  modem  Christianity  must  sooner 
or  later  disperse  the  Church  and  produce  a  more 
compact  union  of  tme  believers.  The  hope  of  a 
millennium  in  the  sense  of  a  material  kingdom  of 
Christ  Is  to  be  rejected;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chris- 
tian in  this  world  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Lord  in 
patience  and  to  long  for  the  future;  for  Christianity 
can  never  make  heaven  out  of  earth.  His  principal 
works  are:  Bibelkunde  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1870); 
Da8  christliche  Lehrayatemf  nach  der  heiligen  Schrift 
dargesUlU  (1874);  Katechetik  (Barmen,  1877); 
Veber  den  Unterschi'ed  der  positiven  und  der  liberalen 
Richtung  in  der  modemen  Theologie  (N6rdlingen, 
1881);  ChrisUiche  Bedenken  uber  modem^ristliches 
Wesen  ron  einem  SorgvolUn  (1888);  Exegetisch- 
hamiletisches  Handbuch  turn  Evangelium  des  McU- 
thdu9  (2  parts,  1889);  and  the  posthumous  Chrut^ 
liche  Ethik  (1896).  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on 
Galatians,  Philippians,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and 
James  for  Grau's  Bibelwerk  (2  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1876- 
l:>80),  and  commentaries  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
Hebrews,  and  Revelation  for  Strack  and  Z6ck- 
ler*s  Kurzgefasster  Kommentar  (9  vols.,  N6rdlingen, 
1886-94).  (Kabl  von  BuRxf.) 

BiBLiooRAFfiT:    Robert  Ktibel,  nadt  eioenen  Aufgeiehnunoen 
ge9cAildert,  Htuttfcart.  1896;    Burk.  in  NKZ,  vol.  vi.  1806. 

KUECHEHER,  kQ'Hcn-er,  HERMANH:  C;erman 
mystic.  He  is  known  only  through  his  trial  for 
heresy  at  WUrzbuig  in  1342.  The  trial  ended  with 
hirt  recantation,  but,  as  his  sincerity  was  doubted, 
be  was  detained  in  prison  for  some  time.  His  con- 
fessions before  the  court  show  that  he  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  then  widely  prevalent  quietistio-pan- 
th<*ixtic  mysticism  (sec  Free  Spirit,  Brethren  of 
THE).  By  a  mystical  alMorption  into  the  absolute 
ilivine  l)eing  lie  imagined  that  he  transformed  him- 
Hrlf  into  (iod.  He  became  impervious  to  all  sense- 
iinjiressions,  fancied  that  he  was  soaring  high  above 


the  earth,  and  that  he  couM  walk  acroes  the  Rhine 
without  wetting  his  feet.  In  this  **  deiied  "  state, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  hierarchy,  dogmas  and 
precepts  of  the  Church,  and  even  moral  laws,  lost 
all  significance  for  him.  Herman  Haupt. 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  Monummtta  Boiea^  xl.  416-421,  Munidi, 
1870;  H.  Haupt,  Die  rtligidtn  8AUn  in  Franhtn  var 
der  Reformation,  pp.  6  aqq..  WOriburg.  1882. 

e:uehl,   kal,   ERNST  RICHARD  THSODOR: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Visbuhr  (near  KOslin, 
100  m.  w.  of  Danzig)  Apr.  29,  1861.  He  studied 
in  BerUn  (1878-82;  Ph.D.,  Halle,  1882),  and,  after 
a  year  in  Italy  (1882-83),  was  inspector  of  the 
Sedlnitzkysohes  Johannaeum  in  Broslau  1883-87. 
In  1887  he  became  associate  professor  of  New-Tes- 
tament exegesis  in  Breslau,  and  in  1893  went  to 
Marbuig  as  full  professor  of  the  same  subject. 
Since  1895  he  has  been  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  Kdnigsberg.  He  has  written:  Die 
MoMorah  und  die  SeptuagirUa  im  Jeremia  (Halle, 
1882);  Die  Oemeindeordung  in  den  Paatorattfriefen 
(BerUn,  1885);  Die  Brief e  Petri  und  Judd  (in 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Kritiech-exegetischer  Handkom- 
meniar  Uber  daa  Neue  Testament,  Gdttingen,  1887); 
Die  HeiUbedeutung  dee  Todes  Christi  (Beriin,  1890); 
Zur  pauliniechen  Theodicee  (1897);  Rechtfertigung 
avf  Orund  dee  Glaubene  und  Oericht  nadt  den  Wer- 
ken  bei  Paulue  (Kdnigsbei^,  1904);  Ueber  II  Kor, 
V.  1-10,  ein  Beitrag  gum  Hellenismue  bei  Paulue 
(1904);  SteUung  des  Jakobusbriefes  sum  aUtestOr 
mentlichen  Gesets  und  zur  paulinischen  Rechtfertig" 
ungslehre  (1905);  Erlduternde  Umschreibung  der 
paulinischen  Brief  e  unter  BeibehaUung  der  Briefform, 
».  (1905);  and  Das  SeXbstbewusslsein  Jesu  (1908). 

KUEHNOBL,  kOh'neil  (KUIHOL,  KUIROBLIUS), 
CHRISTIAlf  GOTTLIEB:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  Leipsic  Jan.  2,  1768;  d.  at  Giessen  Oct.  23,  1841. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  School  in  Leipsic, 
and  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1787), 
where  in  1788  he  established  himself  as  privat- 
docent  for  philosophy  and  philology.  In  his  lec- 
tures, as  well  as  in  his  publications,  he  occupied 
himself  equally  with  Old-  and  New-Testament  exe- 
gesis and  with  the  exposition  of  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  In  1790  he  became  professor  extraor- 
dinary of  philosophy  at  Leipsic;  in  1799  he  was 
called  to  Giessen,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  In  1809  he  became  ordinary  professor  in 
the  theological  faculty  there.  His  lectures  suffered 
from  philological  dryness,  but  he  exercised  a  sound 
and  stimulating  influence  upon  many  of  his  hear- 
ers, in  a  scientific  as  well  as  practical  direction,  and 
his  writings,  in  spite  of  their  disagreeable  diffuse- 
ness  and  pedantry  were  in  high  authority  and  ac- 
quired fame  even  beyond  the  borders  of  Germany. 
He  wrote  translations  of  Hosea  (Leipsic,  1789),  of 
the  Messianic  prophecies  (1792),  and  of  the  Psalms 
(1799),  with  brief  German  notes;  GesehidUe  des 
judischen  Vdks  von  Abraham  bis  avf  Jerusaleme 
Zerstdrung  (1791);  a  Latin  commentary  on  Hosea 
(1792);  Observatianes  ad  Novum  Testamentum  ex 
libris  apocryphis  Veteris  Testamenti  (1794);  Peri- 
copce  evangdicot  (2  vols.,  1796-97);  and  Specimen 
obeervationum  in  Psalmos  (in  CommentaJtiones  the- 
ologica  (vol.  iv.,  1798).  Of  higher  value  are  his 
oommentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  espedaUy 
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hii  Camimentaruu  in  Itbroa  Novi  TeMtamenti  hia- 
Urricot  (4  voIsm  1807-18),  and  the  CammetUanua 
in  Epi^olam  ad  Hebntoa  (1831).  He  wrote  also 
a  number  of  works  on  classical  philology. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

Bibliography:  C.  W.  Justi  and  J.  M.  HArtmann,  He§ti»th» 
DenkvOrdiokeiten.  iv.  2.  pp.  436  aqq..  Marburg.  1805; 
H.  K.  Hcriba.  Bio0raphiaek-liUriiri9ekea  Uxiktm,  L  IW- 
200.  ii.  410.  DarmnUdt.  1831-43;    ADB,  xrii.  364-367. 

KUEHEll,  kO'nen,  ABRAHAM:  Dutch  theo- 
logian and  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Haarlem  Sept. 
16.  1828;  d.  at  Leyden  Dec.  10,  1891.  He  studied 
at  the  gymnasium  in  Haarlem  and  the  University 
of  Leyden,  and  at  the  latter  institution  attracted 
the  att4'ntion  of  his  teachers,  particularly  of  the 
orientalist  Jiiynboll  and  of  the  theologian  Scholten. 
In  1H«51.  by  editing  passages  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Abu  Said, 
he  gaine<l  his  doctorate  and  also  an  assistant-cura- 
torship  in  the  University  of  Leyden;  he  also  be- 
came assiHtant  professor  of  the  Semitic  languages, 
and,  in  185.5,  professor  of  theology.  He  lectured 
on  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  Israel,  on  the  brandies  of  New- 
Testament  studies  which  were  especially  in  his 
charge,  on  propa^leutics  and  methodology,  and, 
from  1860,  also  on  ethics.  As  a  member  of  the 
theological  faculty  until  1877  it  was  his  duty  to 
preach  regularly  at  the  academic  services.  Tiele 
says  that  the  sermons  thus  delivered  were  uttered 
with  warmth  but  without  emotion,  and  that  while 
the  convincing  logic  of  Kuenen's  exposition  ap- 
pealed to  the  intelligence  of  his  hearers,  the  philo- 
sophical repose  of  the  man  did  not  attract  the  mul- 
titude. Kuenen  was  neither  a  brilliant  speaker 
nor  a  popular  orator,  but  he  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  a  convincing  lecturer,  possessing  the 
gift  of  clear  communication  of  ideas.  His  style 
was  simple,  but  warm  and  impressive  when  a 
question  of  principle  was  involved.  He  sought  to 
convince  not  by  .showy  rhetoric  but  by  a  wealth  of 
illustration,  keen  criticism  and  convincing  argu- 
mentation. The  variety  of  subjects  taught  by 
him  Ls  sufficient  proof  of  hLs  versatility.  In  a  new 
partition  of  the  branches  of  instruction  among  the 
professors,  Kuenen  retained  the  department  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Kuenen  was  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of 
the  Theologische  Tij<lschnft,  was  president  of  the 
Teyler  Stichting,  secretary  of  the  Haagsche  Ge- 
nootschnp  tot  Verdediging  van  den  Christelijken 
Godsdienst,  and  president  of  the  Koninklijke  Aka- 
demie  van  Wetenschappen  at  Amsterdam.  In  the 
struggle  between  orthodoxy  and  the  liberal  move- 
ment, he  was  a  leader  of  the  moiiern  school.  In 
his  De  religwne  Christiana  per  conlinuas  theologia 
commutatioTws  ftibi  c/)nManti  el  incolumi  he  com- 
bated the  orthodoxy  which  demanded  belief  in 
the  contravention  of  natural  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  often  preachcnl  moderation  to  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  liberalism.  Industrious  from 
his  youth,  Kuenen  was  endowed  with  a  remark- 
able memory,  so  that  the  volume,  variety,  and 
exactness  of  his  learning  were  phenomenal.  He 
was  not  a  discoverer  of  truth,  but  was  a  scholar  of 
great  acumen,  a  critic  of  the  first  rank,  whose  im- 


portance can  be  explained  by  the  eombination  of 
a  pure  character  with  a  high  intelligence.  His  per- 
sonality was  revealed  both  in  his  great  modesty 
and  in  his  stem  devotion  to  duty,  which  led  him 
to  accept  from  opponents  as  well  as  from  sympsr 
thetic  fellow  workers  whatever  he  recogniied  as 
truth.  In  his  writings  he  aimed  to  present  simply 
the  facts  as  he  believed  he  had  found  them,  while 
his  readers  were  left  to  draw  the  conclusions. 

Kuenen's  most  noteworthy  production  is  his  Hi*- 
tarUch-Kritiich  Onderzoek  naar  hel  onstaand  en  de 
venamding  van  de  Boeken  dea  Ouden  Verhonds  (3 
vols.,    Leyden,    1861-^5;     Eng.    transl.    of    part, 
HidoriaxrUieal    Inquiry    into    the     Griffin     and 
Compontion    of    the    Hexateuchf    London,    1886), 
an    exhaustive    study    of    the    sources    for  the 
history  of  the  people  and  religion  of  Israel  pre- 
served in  the  Old  Testament.     In  this  he  adopts 
the  hypothesis  of  Graf  that  the  priest  code  is  of 
later  date  than  the  other  Pentateuchal  documents, 
and   defends  and    illustrates  it  with   a  wealth  of 
learning   and   quiet  moderation,   and   with  great 
sobriety  of  judgment.     He  also  contributed  much 
of  value  to  the  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  He- 
brew  poetry.    Of   less   value    is    Kuenen's  other 
principal   work,   De  Godadienat  tot  den  ondergang 
van  den  Joodschen  etaat  (2  vols.,  Haarlem,  1869- 
1870;  Eng.  transl..  Religion  of  Israd  to  the  FaU  of 
the  Jewish  State,  London,  1873-75),  which,  in  its 
sympathy  with  the  recoil  from  a  one-sided  super- 
naturalism,  fails  to  take  account  of  the  divine  fao* 
tor  in  history;  e.g.,  when  merely  natural  evolution 
is  discerned  in  prophecy.    This  comes  out  espe- 
cially in  De  Prcfeten  en  de  profetie  onder  Itrael  (2 
vols.,  Leyden,    1875;    Eng.  transl..   Prophets  and 
Propheqf  in  Israd,  London,  1877).     Another  valu- 
able contribution  is  Kuenen *s     Hibbert  Lectures 
on    National    Rdigians    and    Universal    Rdigions 
(London,  1882),  which   appeared   also   in   Dutch, 
German,    and    French.     He    rendered    great   sei^ 
vice   by   his   collaboration    with    H.  Oort   and  I. 
Hooykaas  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Dutch  in  De  Bijbd  voor  Jon- 
gdieden  (8  vols.,  The  Hague,   1871-78,   new  ed., 
1900,    Eng.    transl.,    Bible  for   Learners,    6   vols., 
1873-79),   and   in   Kinderbijbel  (2  vols.,    1887-88; 
cf.   E.  Kautzsch  in  TSK,  bmv.,   1901,  pp.  670- 
681).     He  wrote  also:  Hei  goed  recht  der  modennen 
(Leyden,    1866);     Friedrich    Schleiermacher   in  de 
akademische    godsdienstoefening    (1868);     and    Les 
Grigines  du  texie  masorethiqite  de  VAncien   Testa- 
ment (Paris,  1875),  while  his  contributions  to  peri- 
odicals were  exceedingly  numerous  and  weighty, 
especially  those  to  Nieuw  en  Gud  and  to  the  The- 
ologische  Tijdschrift.  A.  Kamphadsen. 

Bibliographt:  A  oomplet«  list  of  Kuenen '»  works  is  given 
in  GeaammeUe  AhhaniUunifen  Kuenerta,  ed.  K.  Budde.  pp. 
601-511,  Freiburg.  1894.  For  his  life  consult  the  sketcheii 
by  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  in  JQR,  v  (1892),  571-605;  C.  H. 
Toy,  in  New  World,  i  (1892).  64-88;  C.  P.  Tiele,  in  the 
"  Year  Book  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy  of  Sciences " 
for  1892;  H.  Oort,  in  ThT,  1892,  pp.  113-116,  and  in 
De  Gidt.  1892;  W.  C.  van  Manen,  in  ProUatantMu  Kir- 
chemeitung,  1892.  passim:  A.  R^ville,  in  Manntn  ttf" 
heUekenis,  vol.  xxi..  Haarlem,  1890.  A  valuable  list  of  review 
articles  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  EncycLopaedia,  p.  006. 

KUENSTLE,  kunst'le,  KARL:     Roman  Catholic, 
b.  at  Schutterwald  (near  Offenburg,  17  m.  8.s.w. 
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of  Carlsruhe)  Baden,  Oct.  8,  1859.  He  studied 
in  Freiburg  and  WUrzburg,  was  curate  at  Mees- 
burg  (1884-86)  and  Rastatt  (1886-88),  and  stud- 
ied for  two  years  in  Italy.  In  1895  he  became 
privat-dooent  in  Freiburg,  associate  professor  of 
patristics  in  1896,  and  honorary  professor  of  the 
same  subject  in  1903.  He  has  written :  Uiber  den 
LtbeUus  precum  des  FauMinua  und  MarceUinus 
(Freiburg,  1890);  Hagiographische  Studien  aber 
die  Paeno  Felicitatis  cum  sepiem  filiis  (Paderbom, 
1894);  Eine  BMiothek  der  Symbole  und  theoloff- 
ieehen  Traktaten  zur  Bekdmpfung  dee  PrisciUiania' 
mue  und  westgolhiechen  Arianiemue  aue  dem  eeche- 
ten  Jahrhundert  (Mainz,  1900);  Die  P/arrkirche 
St.  Peter  und  Paul  in  ReichenaurNiedenell  und 
ikre  neuentdeckten  Wandgemdlde  (in  collaboration 
with  K.  Bayerle;  Freiburg,  1901);  Dae  Comma 
Joanneum  auf  eeine  Herkunft  untereucht  (1905); 
Antipriscilliana,  dogmengeechichtliche  Forechungen 
und  Texte  (1905) ;  and  Die  Legende  der  S  Lebenden 
und  der  3  Toten  und  der  ToUntam  (1908). 

KULTURKAMPF.     See  Ultramgntanism. 

KUNZE,  kun'ze,  JOHANHES  WILHELM:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Dittmannsdorf,  near  Meis- 
sen, Saxony,  Aug.  31,  1865.  He  studied  in  Leip- 
sic  and  Erlangen,  and  taught  at  the  seminary  in 
Annaberg  1888-89  and  at  the  Wettiner  Gymna- 
sium, Dresden,  1889-92.  Then  until  1903  he  was 
assistant  university  preacher  at  Leipslc,  where  he 
became  privat-dooent  in  1894  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  dogma  in  1899.  In  1903 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic  theology 
in  the  Evangehcal  theological  faculty  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1905  became  professor  of  systematic  and 
practical  theology  in  Greifswald.  He  has  written 
Marcus  Eremita,  ein  neuer  Zeuge  fUr  das  aUchristr 
liche  Tavfbekenntnis  (Leipsic,  1895);  Das  nicdnisch- 
konstantinapolitanische  Symbol  (1898);  Glaubens- 
regel,  heilige  Schrift  und  Tavfbekennlnis  (1899); 
Chrietoph  Ernst  Luthardtf  ein  Lebens-  und  Charak- 
ierbUd  (1903);  Die  ewigeOottheU  J esu  ChrisH  (1904); 
and  Die  Uebergabe  der  Evangdium  beim  Taufun- 
terrichl  (1908).  Kunze  is  one  of  the  editors  of 
Quellenschriften  zur  Geachichte  des  ProteskmHsmus 
(1905  sqq.). 

KUNZE,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER:  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Artem  (30  m.  w.s.w.  of  Halle),  Prussian  Saxony, 
Aug.  4,  1744;  d.  in  New  York  July  24,  1807.  He 
received  his  classical  training  in  the  gymnasia  at 
Rossleben  and  Merseburg,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  After  teaching  a 
few  years  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1770  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  there. 
He  remained  in  this  work  till  1784,  maintaining 
during  a  part  of  this  time  a  theological  seminary 
and  also  serving  as  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  Uterature  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1780-84.  From  1784  till  his  death  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  New  York,  and 
was  also  professor  of  oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  Columbia  1784-87  and  again  1792-99.  He 
was  an  early  advocate  of  the  necessity  of  English 
education  for  German  youth,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  influence  that  English  was  introduced 
into  the  pulpits  of  German  churches  in  America. 


He  edited  A  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book  /or  .  .  .  Lu- 
theran Churches  (New  York,  1795),  the  first  English 
Lutheran  hymn-book  published  in  the  United  States. 

Bibuookapht:  C.  E.  Norton*  Four  Ammiean  Umv0nUis9, 
New  York,  1896;  Apptolon'«  Cydopasdia  cf  Am&rioan 
Biography,  iii.  578.  ib.  1898. 

KURTZ,  kOrts,  JOHAllll  HEINRICH:  German 
exe^te  and  church  historian;  b.  at  Montjoie  (16 
m.  s.s.e.  of  Aachen),  Rhenish  Prussia,  Dec.  13, 
1809;  d.  at  Marburg  Apr.  26,  1890.  He  attended 
the  Latin  school  of  Montjoie  (1821-23)  and  the 
gymnasia  of  Dortmund  (1825-27)  and  Soest  (1827- 
1830),  studied  theology  at  Halle  (1830-31)  and  Bonn 
(1831-33),  became  teacher  of  religion  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Mitau  in  1835,  and  professor  of  church 
history  at  Dorpat  in  1849.  In  1859  he  became 
professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis,  and  continued 
as  such  until  1870  when  he  was  pensioned.  From 
1855  to  1866  he  was  dean  of  the  theological  faculty. 
In  1871  he  settled  at  Marburg,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  literary  labors. 

His  first  book  was  Die  Astronomie  und  die  Btbel. 
Versuch  einer  DarsteUung  der  biblischen  Kosmologie, 
sovfie  einer  ErtOuterung  und  Best&Ugung  dersdben 
aus  den  Resultaten  und  Ansichten  der  neueren  As- 
tronomie (Mitau,  1842);  in  later  editions  the  ma- 
terial of  this  work  was  considerably  enlaiged  and 
the  title  was  changed  to  Bibel  und  Astronomie , 
nebst  Zugaben  verwandlen  InhaUs,  Eine  Darstel- 
lung  der  biblis^ien  Kosmologie  und  ihrer  Beziehung 
Mu  den  Naturwissenschaften  (5th  ed.,  Berlin,  1865; 
Ekig.  transl.,  The  Bible  and  Astronomy ,  Philadelphia, 
1857).  The  work  is  characterized  by  a  certain  the- 
osophical  type  of  thought  and  shows  the  great 
interest  which  Kurtz  took  in  the  results  of  natural 
science.  He  tried  to  prove  the  central  position  of 
the  earth  in  the  history  of  the  universe  and  show  how 
the  universe  is  connected  with,  and  subordinate 
to,  the  progress  and  completion  of  man's  salvation. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  Das  Mosaische  Opfer, 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  KtUtus. 
The  same  topic  was  treated  by  Kurtz  in  theological 
periodicals  and  culminated  in  Der  alttestamentliche 
Opferkultus  nadi  seiner  gesettlichen  BegrQndung  und 
Anwendung  (Mitau,  1862;  Eng.  transl.,  Sacrificial 
Worship  of  the  Old  Testament,  Edinburgh,  1863). 
Another  work  on  the  Old  Testament  was  the  Lehr- 
buch  der  heiligen  Oeschichte,  ein  Wegweiser  gum 
Verstdndnis  des  gdtUichen  Heilsplans  (K6nigsberg, 
1843;  19th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1906;  Eng.  transl..  Manual 
of  Sacred  History,  Philadelphia,  1855).  From  this 
Lehrbuch  proceeded  Biblische  Gesrhichte  der  heiligen 
Schrift  nachertdhU  und  far  das  Verstdndnis  der  un- 
teren  Klassen  in  Oymnasien  und  hdheren  BUrger- 
schulen  erldutert  (Berlin,  1847;  51st  ed.,  Breslau, 
1901;  Eng.  transl.,  Bible  History,  Edinburgh,  1867), 
the  work  that  made  the  name  of  the  author  most 
widely  known.  It  is  used  even  in  the  missionary 
schools  of  India.  From  the  same  Lehrbuch  pro- 
ceeded also  the  principal  work  of  Kurtz  in  the  field 
of  the  Old  Testament,  his  Geschichte  des  alten  Bundes 
(vol.  i.,  BerUn,  1848,  3d.  ed.,  1864;  vol.  u.,  1855,  2d 
ed.,  1858;  Eng.  transl.,  History  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
with  annotations  by  A.  Edersheim,  3  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1860),  which  extends,  however,  only  to  the 
death  of  Moses.    The  work  had  been  preceded  by 
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investigation!  on  the  PenUlfiuch  sucb  as  BnirAgt 
tw  Verieidigung  und  BegrOnditng  der  Einhtit  dea 
Pentaleuelu  (KOnigsberg,  1844)  and  Die  Einhat  der 
Gtnegia  {BcHm,  1846).  Lal«r  Kurtt  changed  hie 
opinion  and,  like  Delituch,  distinguished  different 
■ouroea  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  considered  all  as 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Moaes,  The  historical 
j«ality  of  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch  and  its 
character  of  re\-eUition  are  the  fundamental  pre- 
BUppoHilions  of  his  work.  The  LehTimch  der  heiligen 
Garhii-hU  had  been  followed  in  1844  by  Chriitiiche 
Rtl<aior«Uthre  (Ifflh  ed.,  Leipsic,  1W2),  which,  like 
the  former  work,  was  ileslined  for  use  in  Beoondary 
Bchoob.  In  1849  appeared  the  Lthrbuch  der  Kirch- 
eng«iehiehte  fur  Uluilierrmle  {14lh  ed.,  by  N.  Bon- 
mtsch  and  P.  Tschackerl,  2  vols..  Lcipsic,  1906; 
Eng.  transl.,  Church  Hi»tory,  3  vols.,  London  and 
New  York,  18S9-im)  and  in  1852  the  LHt/atkn, 
ainoe  the  third  ed.  (1^56)  called  the  Abrtn  der 
£tr^;Aen^scAicUe{lGlhcil.,  Lcipsic,  1006).  Kurti'a 
irorks  on  chuich  history  are  diutinguiaheil  by  his 
peculiar  gift  of  cicariy  arranging  and  condensing  his 
material  and  making  prominent  the  most  charao- 
teristic  features  in  papular  and  vigorous  language. 
(N.  BoNWB-niCH.) 
KOYPBR,  ABRAHAM:  Diileh  Pnjlpstunt;  b. 
at  Haasaluis  (10  m.  w.  of  Itollenlam)  Oct.  29, 
1837.  He  studied  in  Leyden.  and  was  pastor  at 
Be«st  (1863-68),  (Tirecht  (ISfi8~70),  and  Amster- 
dam (1870-74).  In  1874  he  became  a  figure  in  the 
political  life  of  Holland,  being  a  member  of  the 
States-General  fur  Gonda  from  that  year  until 
1877.  In  1894  he  wbjj  aj^ain  returned  to  the  same 
body  for  Sleidrecht,  and  in  lUOl  became  prime 
minister.  In  1880  he  founded  al  Amsterdam  the 
Free  Lniventily,  where  he  has  since  been  professor, 
lecturing  on  various  topics  as  occasion  requires. 
In  theology  lie  is  a  strict  orthodox  Calvinist,  and 
as  such  founded  the  Reformed  Free  Church  in 
1886.  He  has  lectured  extensively  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1808  was  L.  P.  Stone  lecturer  at 
Princeton  Theolo({ic«l  Seminary.  Besides  editing 
tlie  Slanlaard  (a  daily  newspajicr)  since  1872  and 
the  llerout  (weekly)  since  1878,  he  has  written 
many   works,  including:    Eenvormigheid,  de   vioeck 


van  ktt  modemt  leven  (Amaterdam.  1869);  Htf 
modemisme,  tea  Faia  Morgana  op  cArutdijit  gAied 
(1871);  Tradaal  tan  de  re/omatie  dtr  kertert  (,lSgSI; 
HH  \eerk  van  den  Heiligtn  Geeet  (3  parU,  1S8S-S9; 
Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1900);  E  volo  dordnuxna 
Todidding  op  den  Heiddbergtehen  CoierAumiu  (4 
partd,  1892^5);  and  Calcinittn  (Stone  leetuies, 
1899).  He  also  edited  Johannes  a  Lasco's  complete 
works  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1866);  Kerkeraadt- 
pralocoUen  der  hoUandxcht  gemeenle  te  London,  IS69- 
1571  (Utrecht,  1870);  and  F.  du  Jon's  Opaxuia 
Iheologica  teleeUx  (Annslerd&m,  1882).  Portions  of  his 
Encyclopaedie  der  heiligt  Godgdeerdheid  (3  voia.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1894)  have  been  translated  into  English 
under  the  title,  Encyelopitdia  of  Saertd  Theoliogii: 
Its  PrincipUi  (London  and  New  York.  1898). 
BiBUOoniPRi:  L.  H.  JorlnD.  CirmfiaratiBt  Siligim.  pp. 
434-43S,  Nrw  York.  1005;  W.  H.  da  9.  Lohmu.  in  Pw 
bvltrian  and  KtfBrmed  RtFira,  ii  (1S98).  Ml  aqq.;  C.  A. 
Muon.  in  Outlook,  lu  (1W2).  333  mq. 

KYDOIIES.  koi-do'nts,  DBMBTRIOS:  Gnek 
theologian;  Sourisbed  between  1330  and  1400, 
chiefly  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople.  He 
was  acquainted  with  many  famous  men,  including 
Barlaam.  Gregorios,  Palamas,  Nicepboros.  Gregotas, 
Joseph  Bryennioa,  and  the  Emperor  John  Caola' 
cu»nus.  He  understood  Latin,  and  in  eoclesiss' 
tical  questions  of  the  day  inclined  toward  Rome, 
favoring  the  union  and  opposing  the  Hesychssts. 
In  this  spirit  he  wrote  "  On  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  "  and  "  On  the  blasphemous  DogmU 
of  Gregory  Palamas,"  the  latter  one  of  the  moat 
important  works  in  the  Heeychastic  controveisy. 
Kydones  also  polemized  against  Mohammedanism, 
and  made  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Cot^ulalii! 
Atcorani  Muharaedici  of  RJchardus  Florentinui. 
He  was  likewise  able  to  prepare  Greek  versions  of 
considerable  portions  of  such  Latin  tbeologianB  as 
Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  "  On  Contempt  of  Death,"  and  cer- 
tain other  theological  addresses  are  ascribed  to 
him.  His  works,  so  far  as  edited,  are  collected  in 
MPG,  cliv.  (Philipp  Meteb.) 

BtBLtonnii'iiT:     Fkbriciiu-Kvl«>.    BibliaOuat     Grmt.    B. 
3tB~tOi;    Knimbschsr.  UricKtchlt.  pp.  tOl.  4S7-tBB. 

KYRIE  ELEISOH.    See  Litoboicb,  IIL 


LABADIE,  lQ"ba"di',  JEAII  DB,  LABADISTS: 
The  founder  of  a  Dutch  quietistic  sect  and  his  ad- 
herents. De  Labadie,  also  called  Jean  de  la  Badie, 
was  born  at  Bourg  (15  m.  n.  of  Bordeaux)  Feb. 
13,  1610;  d.  at  Altona  Feb.  13,  1674.  He  studied 
in  the  Jesuit  school  of  Bordeaux,  and  against  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  connected  himself  with  the 
order,  although  he  never  became  a  professed  mem- 
ber. Aftiir  1626  he  devoted  himself  to  philosophy 
and  theoioKy,  as  well  as  to  the  Vulgate  and  the 
writings  of  Kl.  Augustine,  developing  a  mystical 
and  AugUHtiiiiun  trend.  He  was  ordained  in  1635, 
but  four  years  later  was  released  from  his  vows  as 
a  Jesuit  at  his  own  request  on  the  plea  of  ill  health. 
He  then  began  to  preach  with  much  success  as  a 


secular  priest  in  his  native  town,  as  w«II  as  in 
Paris.  Amiens  (where  he  was  miade  canon  and 
teacher  of  theology  in  1640),  and  Abbeville.  [He 
regarded  himself  as  divinely  inspired;  cf.  Dfdara- 
lion  de  Ui  foi,  p.  84;  Histon'xh  verhael  Lebeni  La- 
badielen  SckewiTigh,  p.  109.]  He  became  attracted 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  through  his 
studii^  of  the  Scriptures,  hut  was  protected  against 
the  anger  of  the  monks  and  priests  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  only  in  1645  to  be  expelled  from  Amiena 
by  !tlazarin  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  [a  modi- 
fication of  a  sentence  to  life  imprisonment,  ob- 
tained through  an  appeal  from  the  assembly  cf 
the  clergy  of  France,  then  in  session;  TraiU  de  b 
Sol   de   Chretifnne.]     He   went   later    to   the   Ck- 
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melite  hermitage  at  Graville  in  enforced  retirement, 
where  he  read  the  **  Institutes  "  of  Calvin,  with 
which  he  came  into  thorough  agreement  in  doc- 
trine, though  still  in  sympathy  with  the  practise 
%f  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  [The  change  in 
his  attitude  he  expressed  in  the  words,  **  This  is 
the  last  time  Rome  shall  persecute  me  in  her  Com- 
munion. Up  to  the  present  I  have  endeavored  to 
help  and  to  heal  her,  remaining  within  her  juris- 
diction; but  now  it  is  full  time  for  me  to  renounce 
her  and  to  testify  against  her/'  Cf.  G.  D.  J. 
Schotel,  Anna  Maria  van  Schurman,  p.  160,  Ley- 
den,  1853.]  The  ceaseless  opposition  of  the  Jesu- 
its, who  had  now  become  his  bitter  foes,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Reformed  congrega- 
tions first  led  him  formally  to  declare  his  allegiance 
to  the  Reformed  Church  at  Montauban  in  1650. 
He  now  sought  to  be  a  reformer  of  the  Reformed, 
finding  his  opportimity  first  as  a  preacher  and 
later  as  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban.  In 
1657  he  was  expelled  from  Montauban  and  took 
refuge  in  Orange,  but  was  forced  to  leave  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1659.  He 
then  started  for  London  to  become  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  French  congregation  there,  but  was  so 
strongly  urged,  on  the  way,  to  remain  at  Geneva 
as  preacher  that  he  accepted,  and  worked  there 
successfully  for  a  revival  in  religion  and  morals 
alike.  He  gathered  about  himself  a  circle  of 
disciples,  including  Pierre  Yvon  (1646-1707),  Pierre 
Dulignon  (d.  1679),  Francois  Menuret  (d.  1670), 
Theodor  Untereyk  (d.  1693),  and  Friedrich  Span- 
heim  (d.  1701).  His  reputation  and  his  writings 
on  asceticism,  meditation,  and  contemplation  were 
spread  throughout  Holland,  chiefly  by  the  agency 
of  Gottschalk  van  Schurman,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  earnest  Christians  at  Utrecht  like  G. 
Voetius,  J.  van  Lodenstein,  and  Anna  Maria  van 
Schurman  (q.v.),  who  came  to  look  upon  Labadie 
as  a  possible  reformer  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  which  had  degenerated  into  crass  worldli- 
ness.  After  a  short  stay  at  Utrecht,  where  some 
of  the  prominent  theologians  denounced  him  as  an 
irresponsible  visionary,  he  was  invited  to  Middle- 
buig  in  1666  as  preacher  to  the  Walloon  Reformed 
congregation.  His  pastorate  at  Middelburg  was 
at  first  successful,  and  while  there  he  published 
his  icrit  sur  la  prapfUtie  (Amsterdam,  1668)  and 
his  Manuel  de  piiU  (1669). 

Gradually,  however,  Labadie's  caprice  and  self- 
will  restricted  his  ministrations  to  a  small  circle  of 
ardent  followers,  which  developed  into  a  separatis- 
tic  sect.  He  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Belgic 
Confession,  considering  it  unbiblical  in  many  arti- 
cles, and  he  declined  to  follow  the  Reformed  lit- 
urgy, preferring  extempore  prayers.  The  breach 
widen^,  and  in  1668  Labadie  publicly  refused  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  synod  and  was 
suspended.  Nevertheless  he  celebrated  the  com- 
munion before  tl^  regular  service,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly deposed  and  forbidden  to  remain  in 
Middelburg.  Retiring  with  his  followers  to  the 
ne^hboring  town  of  Veer,  he  sought  to  gather  there 
and  at  Amsterdam  a  congregation  of  the  truly  re- 
generate. Few  of  importance  joined  them,  however, 
excepting  Anna  Maria  van  Schurman  and  Conrad 


van  Benningen.  Despite  this,  their  services  were 
attended  by  such  numbers  that  their  meetings  were 
prohibited  by  the  authorities  in  1670,  whereupon 
the  community  of  some  fifty  persons,  with  five 
pastors  and  preachers,  were  invited  by  the  Pal- 
gravine  EHizabeth  (see  Euzabeth,  Albertine)  to 
settle  at  Herford.  Their  presence  raised  serious  op- 
position there,  and  in  1672  they  retired  to  Altona. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Labadie,  his  followers, 
now  numbering  162,  returned  to  Holland,  alarmed 
at  the  war  which  had  broken  out  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  and  settled  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  castle  of  Waltha  or  Thetinga  near 
Wiewert  in  western  Frisia. 

Many  hundreds  of  Labadie's  converts  remained 
in  the  Reformed  Church  as  an  Evangelical  element. 
Here  their  communism  was  further  developed.  In 
the  Labadist  communities  all  dressed  in  the  most 
simple  fashion  without  adornment,  and  ate  to- 
gether at  three  tables,  for  the  leaders,  the  brethren, 
and  the  guests  respectively.  Each  family  had  a 
separate  dwelling,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
doors  open  in  token  of  the  community  of  goods. 
The  colony  supported  itself  chiefly  by  weaving, 
soap-boiling,  and  the  working  of  iron.  The  gov- 
ernment was  aristocratic  and  hierarchic,  while  the 
distinctive  doctrines  were  the  inmiediate  efficacy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  tli« 
Church  restricted  to  the  regenerate ,  and  chiliasm. 
The  sacraments  were  allowed  only  to  the  regenerate, 
so  that  infant  baptism  was  barely  tolerated  and 
communion  was  rare.  The  marriage  of  the  re- 
generate was  regarded  as  holy,  the  children  being 
considered  as  belonging  not  to  the  parents  but  to 
the  Lord,  so  that  they  were  brought  up  in  the  com- 
munity. On  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  un- 
believers was  rejected  as  sinful.  The  first  and 
most  necessary  virtue  was  obedience.  Worship 
was  extremely  simple,  and  was  led  partly  in  French 
and  partly  in  Dutch  by  the  **  speakers.''  The  ob- 
servance of  Simday  was  lax.  During  the  acme  of 
their  prosperity  in  1680  the  Labadists  were  invited 
by  Comelii  van  Sommelsdyk,  governor  of  Surinam, 
to  send  colonists  to  his  dominions.  They  gladly 
responded,  but  in  1688  their  plantation,  which  they 
had  named  Providence,  had  to  be  abandoned  when 
the  governor  was  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  A 
second  attempt  at  colonization  was  made  at  Bo- 
hemia Manor,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  in  1684,  after  Jasper 
Dankers  and  Peter  Sluyter,  agents  of  the  Labadists, 
had  visited  America  in  1679.  The  Maryland  colony 
survived  until  a  few  years  after  Sluyter's  death 
(1722),  but  was  gradually  absorbed  in  the  surround- 
ing population.  [This  was  the  first  communistic 
settlement  in  the  New  World  (see  Communism,  II., 
(  1).  The  principal  industries  were  sheep  raising 
and  tobacco  culture.  The  peaceful  existence  of 
the  community  was  due  to  the  religious  toleration 
practised  in  Maryland.]  In  1692  the  communistic 
system  of  the  parent  house  was  abandoned  and 
each  member  lost  a  fourth  of  liis  investment.  From 
this  blow  the  Labadists  never  recovered.  By  1703 
the  community  at  Wiew^ert  had  dwindled  from  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  to  thirty,  and  in 
1732  the  last  "  speaker  "  died  and  the  society  was 
finally  dissolved.  (G.  FBANxf.) 
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BnuooBAnrr:  The  earlier  literature  ia  Riven  in  J.  G. 
Walch,  Bibliothera  thm>UHfu»  t^Mta.  ii.  4»~M,  Jena,  1757- 
1705.  AmoDc  the  eouroes  (collected  in  the  Librar>'  of 
the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore.  Md.)  are:  DMaratian 
de  J.  dt  L'Abadie,  .  .  .  eonUnatU  Um  raieoiu  9111  Voni 
Migf  d  quitter  la  communion  tU  ViffiiM  romaine,  Montau- 
ban.  1650;  aim  hiii  Dilatation  .  .  .  d  quitter  la  eomr 
tnunion  de  VHlliee  rtfiwmM,  QeoeTa,  1666;  Hitttnre  eurieuae 
de  la  vie,  de  la  conduite,  et  de$  vrai»  aentimenM  du  Sr.  Jean 
de  lAMhadie,  The  Hajcue,  1670  (this  Toluine  contains  also 
the  Modeate  Refutation  copife  de  deux  letlm  qui  ei  douient 
joindre  h  Vhietoire,  etc.);  A.  M.  van  Schurman,  Opuaeula, 
Iteima.  1667;  idem.  Eukleria,  Latin  Altona.  1673.  Dutch 
Amiiterdam.  lflH4.  Cbneuit  further:  M.  (Soeliel.  Ge- 
eehiehU  dea  chriatliehen  Lrbena,  il  181-273.  Coblenti. 
18A2  (exiiitn  alM>  in  French);  H.  van  Derkum,  De  Labadie 
en  de  LabadUtene,  8n«ek.  1861;  F.  SJoerdii.  Beknopt  Ije- 
venaberidU  van  ...  J.  de  Labadie,  Gorinchem.  1860; 
H.  Ileppe.  Gtaehiehte  dea  Pietiamua  der  reformierten  iCtrdkc. 
pp.  241-374.  l^eyden.  1879;  A.  Kitschl.  GeaehiehU  dea 
Pietiamua,  i.  194  268.  Bonn.  1880;  J.  H.  Kurts.  Lehr- 
burh  der  Kirchenoeaehiehte,  ii.  166.  7-8.  Leipidc.  1890; 
M.  liajorath.  in  TSK,  1893.  pp.  125-166;  B.  B.  James. 
The  iMhadiat  Colony  in  Maryland,  lialtimore.  1K99;  Von 
Hohubrrt.  in  Srhnften  dea  Vereina  fitr  ackleawio4MlUeiniadia 
Kirchenoeaehiehte,  iii.  part  2.  Kiel.  1904;  Lichtenliencrr. 
BSR,  vii.  630-632:  Journal  of  Jaaper  Dankera  and  Peter 
Sluyter,  ed.  lAin^,  in  Mewtoira  cj  Long  laiand  HiaUtrieal 
Society,  vol.  i..  1867. 

LAB  ARUM.     8ec  Jesus  Christ,  Monogram  of; 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GrEAT  AND  HIS  SoNS,    I.,   {   4. 

LABBE,  la"W»',  PHILIPPE:  French  Jesuit,  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  prolific  authors  of  his 
ortler  in  the  seventeenth  century;  b.  at  Boui^ges 
July  10,  1607;  d.  at  Paris  Mar.  25,  1067.  For  a 
few  years  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in 
his  native  city  and  elsewhere,  but  he  was  soon 
called  by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  inveHtigation  and  au- 
thorship. Of  his  writings,  which  number  almost 
eighty,  the  most  important  was  his  S(uro9ancta 
concilia  ad  regiam  edxtionem  exada  (18  vols..  Paris, 
1662-72;  reprinted  by  N.  Coletus,  23  vols.,  Venice, 
1728-32),  the  last  ten  volumes  being  e<iited  after 
Labbe's  death  by  the  Jesuit  Gabriel  Cossart  (d. 
1674).  Introductory  to  this  collection  Lablx?  had 
already  written  GaUi(r  Hymxhrum  condliorumque 
brevis  d  accurata  hiHtoria  (Paris,  KiMi)  mid  His- 
torica  synopsis  conciliorum  nationalium,  prolan- 
cialiunif  dicecesaneorum,  cum  vitis  epintolxsque  Ro- 
manorum  pontificum  (IGtil).  Other  works  were 
dcvote<i  to  chronology:  Concordia  chronologica  (4 
vols.,  Paris,  165())  and  Abrigv  chronologiipie  de  Vhis- 
toire  sacrt'e  et  profane  de  tons  Ics  ages  et  de  tons  les 
sircles  (4  vols.,  lG63-<)());  martyrology:  1 1  agio- 
logium  Franco-Gallia;  excrrptum  ex  arUiquo  mariyro- 
logio  sanctw  abbatiir  Snncti  Laurentii  Biturtcerutis 
(1643);  Byzantine  history:  Michalis  Glycir  anr 
nates  (the  first  edition  of  this  historian.  1060); 
French  history:  Milange^'i  curivux  de  plusieurs  su- 
jets  rares  pour  servir  d  Vhisioire  de  la  France  ecclisi- 
astique  et  politique  (1650);  the  history  of  literature: 
Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum  (Kilil);  and  the  Janseii- 
ist  controversy:  Triumphus  catholicee  veritatis  ad- 
i^ersus  novatores,  sire  Janscnius  damnatus  (1651) 
and  Bibliotheca  antijansenicuna  (1654). 

(O.  ZorKLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  L.  (i.  Michami.  Biographie  unircrnelle, 
xxii.  266-258,  45  voN..  Paris.  l843-tV5;  A.  unti  A.  de 
Backer.  Bibliothhiue  de»  tcriraina  de  la  tun-Utr  fie  Jv9U9, 
ii.  549  562.  3  voU..  Li<«ge.  1809-70;  H.  Hurter.  Nomen- 
elator  literariu;   ii.   201-210,   Innsbruck,   1881;    KL,  vil 


1281-1282.  On  the  Coneilia  consult:  Hsislr.  ConeUieM- 
geaehiehte,  i.  76  sqq..  Eng.  tnnsL.  t  69  aqq.;  H.  Qnsntin. 
Jaan  Dominique  Manai,  et  laa  grandaa  coUaetkma  eon- 
eiliairaa,  Frnti*,  1900. 


LABOURS,  la'^bOr",  OUILLAUIIE  KAItlB 
JOSEPH:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Achiet-le-Petit  (U  m. 
B.  of  Arras)  Oct.  27,  1841 ;  d.  at  RenneB  1906. 
He  studied  at  the  Seminaiy  of  St.  Sulpioe,  Paris. 
and  became  professor  and  superior  at  the  PMit 
S^minaire  of  Arras.  He  was  then  vicar-genera]  of 
Arras,  in  1885  was  consecrated  bishc^  of  Mans,  and 
in  1893  was  enthroned  archbishop  of  Rennes.  In 
1897  he  was  created  cardinal  priest  of  Santa  Miria 
e  San  Francesco  al  Foro  Romano. 

Biblioorapht:    Der  Papat,die  Raoiarung  und  di$  VanaoH 
uno  der  heilioen  Kireha  in  Rom^  Mimidb,  1904. 

LACHMAllll,  lOH'man,  CARL  COHRAD  FKIED- 
RICH  WILHELM:  German  philologist;  b.  at 
Bninswick  Mar.  4,  1793;  d.  in  Berlin  Mar.  13, 
1851.  He  studied  classical  and  Germanic  phi- 
lology in  Leipsic  and  G6ttingen,  became  privat- 
doccnt  at  Gdttingen  1815,  at  Berlin  1816,  profesKV 
of  philology  at  KOnigsberg  1818,  and  at  Berlin 
1825.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  modem  tex- 
tual criticism,  made  the  restoration  of  texts  the 
special  object  of  his  studies,  and  edited  many  Latin 
and  old  German  works.  His  editions  of  Proper 
tius  (Leipsic,  1816),  Catullus  (Berlin,  1829),  Hbui- 
las  (1829),  and  Lucretius  (1850)  are  famous.  His 
excellent  editions  of  the  New-Testament  text  (1831; 
hirgc  cd.,  with  the  Vulgate,  2  vols.,  1842-50)  at- 
tempt to  restore  that  current  in  the  Eastern  Church 
in  the  fourth  century.  Through  his  BetradUunge^ 
itber  Homer*  8  I  lias  (1847),  in  which  he  sought  to 
show  that  the  Iliad  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent lays  he  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
on  modern  Homeric  criticism. 

Bibuooraphy:  M.  Herts.  Kcn-l  Lachmann,  Beiiin,  1851: 
P.  Hohaff.  Companion  to  the  Greek  Teatament,  pp.  254- 
256.  New  York.  1883;  Scrivener.  Introduction,  u.  231- 
235  et  pasaim  (a  review  of  his  work  on  the  N.  T.). 

LACHMANN,  Ifln'mfln  (LACHAMANH),  JO- 
HANN:  German  Reformer;  b.  at  Heilbronn  c. 
1491;  d.  there  1538.  He  was  a  son  of  Bemhard 
Lachamann,  a  celebrated  bell-founder,  entered  the 
University  of  Heidell)erg  in  1505,  became  baccaiaik' 
reus  1507,  magister  and  a.HsiBtant  in  master's  exam- 
inations 150S,  and  baccalaureus  juris  1509  (Dr.  jur.. 
1521).  In  1514  he  became  vicar  of  the  pariah  of 
his  native  town,  which  belonged  to  the  cathedral 
chapter  at  Wiirzburg,  and  at  the  close  of  1520  he 
Kucceodod  his  friend  Johannes  KrOner  of  Scherding 
as  city  preacher.  Luther's  ideas  early  found  a 
fertile  soil  at  Heilbronn.  Even  Kroner  is  reported 
to  have  preachetl  tliat  more  importance  rested 
in  diligently  hearing  the  word  of  God  than  in 
the  mass.  Through  Lachmann's  influence  the  old 
Church  continued  to  lose  ground.  In  1524  the  con- 
cubinage of  priests  was  forbidden,  and  the  mari- 
olatry  of  the  Carmelites  was  vigorously  assailed. 
In  1525  the  barefoot  friars  were  enjoined  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  then  they  were  forbidden 
to  preach  at  all.  The  citizens  requested  commu- 
nion in  both  forms,  which  request  the  bishop  re- 
fused Mar.  9,  1525.    The  Evangelicals'  leader  was 
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Lachm&im,  whom  G6tz  Ton  Bcrlichingen  entreated 
to  serve  as  his  pastor's  colleague  at  Neokarzim- 
mem  on  occasion  of  a  disputation  with  an  over- 
bearing bajvfoot  Triar. 

In  tbe  Peasants'  War  Lacbmann  proved  his 
Evangelical  moderation,  his  courage,  and  his  patriot- 
iom.  In  a  written  appeal  (Apr,  5,  1525),  he  fear- 
leesly  admonished  the  iiuiurgcnt  peasants  to  obey 
the  sovereign  authority  and  return  home.  When 
tbe  peasants  entered  the  town  (Apr.  18)  the  council 
turned  to  Lachinann,  who  induced  the  peasant 
leaders  to  moderate  their  demands,  and  also  to  re- 
nounce Heilbronn's  cooperation,  thus  preserving  hia 
native  place  from  grievous  injuries.  While  the  re- 
action fancied  that  it  held  the  stakes  of  a  game 
already  won,  t.achmaDn  carried  the  council  step 
by  step,  demanding  the  appointment  of  an  Evan- 
gelical preacher,  more  frequent  preaching,  inaugu- 
ration of  tbe  Evangelical  communion,  suppression 
of  the  nimieroua  hohdays,  strict  moral  discipline, 
and  Evangelical  care  of  the  poor.  In  1526  he  even 
dared  to  eot«r  into  wedlock  with  the  daughter  of 
the  burgomaster,  dreading  neither  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction  nor  the  revilements  of  the  old  school 
of  behevers.  He  earnestly  grappled  with  irregu- 
loritien  in  pubUc  worship  and  in  moral  matters, 
And  prompted  the  young  schoolmaster  Kaspar 
Greter  (q.v.)  to  undertake  the  religious  instruction 
of  youth.  Conununion  was  observed  according  to 
the  Evangelical  rite  for  the  first  time  on  Apr.  28. 
IS2B;  and  in  1529  the  German  rite  of  baptism  was 
Also  introduced. 

At  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529,  Heitbronn  joined 
tbe  Protestants,  and  also  adopted  the  Scbwaboch 
Articles,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventeenth, 
but.  at  Lachmann'a  advice,  in  common  with  Hall, 
Nuremberg,  and  Brandenburg — Ansbach  declined 
to  enter  tbe  Schmalkald  League.  For  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  Lacbmann  prepareil  a  memorial  in- 
tended to  give  the  emperor  a  clear  view  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
HeUbronn  (Of.  ZKG.  xxv.,  19tM,  pp.  318-328, 
400-474).  The  emperor  was  to  see  that  tbe  pastor 
remained  unprejudiced  in  bis  pastoral  rights,  notr- 
withstanding  that  Lacbmann,  together  with  the 
deacons,  followed  tbe  regular  Lutheran  form  of 
public  worship,  communion,  and  baptism,  with 
daily  preaching  on  week-days.  Congregational 
singing  in  German  alternated  with  the  Latin  sing- 
ing by  the  school  choir.  After  both  councils  and 
the  entire  citizenship  had  pledged  themselves  to 
6dclity  toward  tbeir  native  town,  the  diet's  deci' 
■ion  was  rejected,  Dec.  8,  1531,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion wad  approved  by  the  whole  congregation. 
Thereupon  all  prie«is,  cloisters,  and  the  comma:i- 
der  of  the  Teutonic  Order  were  summoned  to  ac- 
cepl  tbe  Reformation.  The  priests  complied;  the 
cloister  churches  and  that  of  tbe  Teutonic  Order 
were  closed,  on  refusing  tbeir  support  of  tbe  Refor- 
mation. A  new  Evangelical  liturgy  was  introduced 
Aug,  22.  1A32,  To  relieve  Lacbmann  from  ovei^ 
work  the  council  resolved  to  call  a  second  prcacbcr 
•ud  tried  unsuccessfully  to  secure  Erhard  Schnepf. 
On  May  20,  1533,  Menrad  Mollher  (q.v,)  of  Augs- 
burg was  called;  and  in  1530,  Lachinann's  faithful 
oolkague,  Johonn  Uersich,  was  appointed  pastor. 


Ijochmann,  on  ardent  follower  of  Luther  and  on 
intimate  friend  of  Johann  Brens,  had  taken  part, 
with  perfect  conviction,  in  the  Sifngramma  Suevv- 
cum  (1525);  and,  with  Brenx  and  Schnepf,  he  bad 
constantly  upheld  Luther's  aims.  There  was  no 
need  of  Melanohthon's  warning  him  on  June  3, 
1530,  against  Zwingli  {CR,  ii,  30).  In  1532  when 
Butzer  was  reassuring  his  Adherents  in  Kraichgou 
and  gaining  new  ones,  Lachmann.  with  Brenx,  as- 
sembleil  tite  friends  of  Luther  at  Ueilbronn. 

Lachmann  eaj'ly  sacrificed  his  strength  to  hia 
6delity  in  office.  He  was  a  finely  cultivated,  hu- 
mane, aiwl  spirited  man,  of  inflexible  courage,  holy 
leal  against  everything  evil  and  vulgar,  and  glow- 
ing love  of  country.  G.  BoesERT. 

BiBUOOBAi'sv:  C.  Jlgnr.  Millluiluit(/eii  lur  tdiv>abitc\m 
uid  frittkuthem  Rtf<mnMianto—<*idtl:  Btultckrl.  1828: 
H.  Tilot,  KirthenocKXiMlicKi  Btitragt  Obtr  SladI  und 
Otrraml  HrUbnma.  Heilbronn.  1862;  T.  PnHct,  Amtdola 
SrnXuno.  lii.  IfH-ISS.  TflbinceD,  1868;  F,  DUrr.  Hril- 
bnnnur  Chronik.  HeiJbivnn.  IBM:  BttdirnbunQ  da 
Obtranlt  HtiUmmn.  3  voU.,  Stuttgmrt,   1901-03;    Afony- 


ADB.  ivu,  tea.  Duncker,  In  ZKO.  ctr.  308-328;  J. 
Lachmann  nU  Patriot  im  Bnucmkriae  na^X  mnen  Brif/en. 
in  WUTiltmb.  JahrbaduT.  1908,  pp.  44-78.  Leltrn  from 
Mcluichltion  M  Luhmuin  uc  in  CR,  ii.  82.  871. 

LACORDAIRE,  la"oSr"d&r',  JEAK-BAPTISTE 
HERRI:  French  preacher  and  theological  writ«r; 
b.  at  Recey-eur-Ource  (135  m.  s.e.  of  Paris),  de- 
partment of  C&te  d'Or,  Uar.  12,  1802;  d.  at  Sor- 
*ze  (14  m.  B.w.  of  Castres),  department  of  Tarn. 
Nov.  21,  1861.  He  was  educated  st  Dijon,  where 
as  a  law-student  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Rousseau's  writings  and  was  a  pronounced  deist. 
Beginning  to  practise  his  profession  in  Paris  in 
182'J,  he  was  stirred  by  Lamennaia'  E'ssoi  sur  t'in- 
diff/rertce,  and  within  two  years  was  convinced 
that  Christianity  was  the  indispensable  basis  of 
modem  social  life.  He  entered  tbe  seminary  of 
Saml^ulpice  in  1824,  was  ordained  priest  in  1827. 
declined  the  position  of  auditor  of  the  Rota  at 
Rome  with  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  preach- 
ing, and  b(^an  as  almoner  of  the  Convent  of  tbe 
Visitation  in  Paris  and  also,  a  little  later,  at  the 
Coll^  Royal  Henri  IV,,  where  his  impatience 
with  the  old-fashioned  Gallicanism  of  tbe  univer- 
sity body  became  more  and  more  excited.  With 
Lamennais  and  Montolembert,  enthusiastic  over 
the  prospect  of  freedom  offered  by  tbe  revolution 
of  1830,  he  opened  a  school  without  seeking  the 
sanction  of  the  privileged  state  university.  It  was 
closed  by  the  police  and  its  projectors  were  fined; 
and  almost  at  the  same  time  their  newspaper 
VAven\T  was  condemned  by  tlie  pope.  Lacor- 
daire  went  to  Rome  and  submitted  uncondition- 
ally. On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  took  up  the 
defense  of  tbe  Church's  doctrine  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lic addresses  or  am/frtncet,  which  were  entbusios- 
tically  listened  to  by  great  crowds  and  set  forth 
the  Ultramontane  view  of  history  in  its  moat  dai- 
sling  form.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing back  the  Dominican  order,  banished  since  the 
Revolution,  to  France.  With  this  end  in  view,  he 
visited  Rome  again  in  1838.  and  early  in  tbe  next 
year  published  bis  Mfmoirt  pour  U  rHabiiuentml 
tn  France  dt  I'onire  dtt  Frirti  PrMiruri.  With 
two  other  Frenchmen,   be  entered  tbe  nrder  on 
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Apr.  9,  and  after  a  novitiate  at  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  returned  to  France,  where  he  continued 
to  command  the  greatest  popularity  as  a  preacher. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to  the 
National  Assembly,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  being 
censured  by  his  superiors  for  a  profession  of  repub- 
lican principles,  abandoning  also  the  publication 
of  hiH  newspaper  L'Ere  nouvelle.  In  1850  he  went 
tu  Home  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  archbishop  of 
PuriH,  who  had  condemned  the  reactionary  news- 
pa|)er  UUnivfTB.  At  the  same  time  France  was 
coiiHtituted  a  separate  province  of  the  Dominican 
order,  with  Laconlaire  for  provincial.  After  the 
coup  <Vftat  of  1851  he  left  Paris,  and  preached 
there  but  once  more,  in  1853,  after  which  the  gov- 
ernment insisted  on  his  absenting  himself  from  the 
capital.  He  delivered  a  course  of  confirtncet  at 
Toulouse  in  1854,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  ed- 
ucation, first  at  Oullin  and  then  at  Sor^ze,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of 
a  visit  to  Paris  for  his  reception  into  the  Academy. 
Hijt  complete  works  were  published  in  Paris.  9 
vols.,  1872-73;  his  sermons  and  addresses  in  4 
voIm.,  1886-88;  and  three  different  collections  of 
letters  in  1863,  1864,  and  1886.  [The  foUowing 
have  appeared  in  English  translation:  four  volumes 
of  Confertncett  delivered  in  NAtre  Dame  in  Paris 
(London,  1851-72);  Life:  Conferences  Delivered  at 
Toulouse  (1873);  Si.  Mary  Magdalen  (1880);  Life 
of  St.  Dominic  (18K3);  Thoughts  and  Teachings  of 
Lacordaire,  selections  (Dublin,  1892).] 

(C.  Pfendeb.) 

Biblioorapht:  Lists  of  I.ACordjdre's  works  and  a  long  list 
of  notices  of  his  life  are  given  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.  Among  the  many  accounts  of  his  life  the 
best  are  by  J.  T.  Foisset.  Paris.  1874;  F.  Beslay.  Paris. 
1862;  A.  Guillemin,  Tours.  1862;  C.  F.  R.  de  Montalem- 
bert.  Paris.  1862.  Eng.  trans!..  London,  1878;  I>ora 
Greenwell.  Edinburgh,  1867;  B.  Chocame,  Paris.  1873, 
Eng.  transl..  London.  1878;  H.  L.  Farrer  (H.  L.  Lear), 
ib..  1887;  A.  de  Broglie,  Paris,  1896;  Abbe  du  Hamel.  Abbe- 
ville. 1896. 

LACTANTIUS,  lac-tan'shius. 

T.  Life. 
II.  Works. 

The  De  Divinia  IntHtiUionibua  (§  1). 
IxjBt  WorkH  (§  2). 
Doubtful  Works  (f  3). 

I.  Life:  The  most  frequently  reprinted  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  Lucius  Ca^cilius  Firmianus  Lactan- 
tius,  was  probably  of  African  birth,  though  he  was 
long  thought  to  have  been  an  Italian.  Very  little 
ia  known  of  his  life.  Jerome  asserts  (De  vir.  ill.y 
Ixxx.)  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Amobius,  called  by 
Diocletian  to  Nicomedia  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
and  forced  to  become  a  writer  by  lack  of  scholars; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  his  old  age  the  teacher 
in  Gaul  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constant ine.  His 
having  studied  under  Arnobius  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful; and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  date  of 
his  birth  or  whether  he  was  of  Christian  or  pagan 
parentage.  Since  Diocletian  took  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  at  Nicomedia  in  285,  the  call  of 
Lactantius  thither  was  probably  not  much  later 
than  that  date;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  De  di- 
xinis  institutionibus  (I.,  i.  8)  that  he  was  still  hold- 
ing his  ofRce  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian  (Feb.  23,  303).    If  he  was  a 


Christian  at  that  time,  he  must  have  lost  the  op- 
portunity to  teach  in  that  year,  and  then  presum- 
ably he  took  up  his  literary  activity.  But  there 
is  no  certain  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  his  oonvcr- 
sion  to  Christianity  or  as  to  his  fortunes  in  the 
persecution,  assuming  that  he  was  then  a  Chris- 
tian. The  facts  which  he  describes  as  an  eye-wit- 
ness lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  still  in 
Bithynia  in  305,  and  probably  kniger.  His  so- 
journ in  Gaul  as  the  teacher  of  Crispus  (b.  307) 
was  probably  before  317.  If  the  De  moriibus  pet' 
secutorum  was  written  by  him,  and  in  Bithynia 
(see  below,  (  3),  he  was  there  as  late  as  313. 

II.  Works:  In  the  above-cited  passage  Jerome 
names  twelve  works  of  Lactantius,  of  which  seven 
are  wholly  or  almost  wholly  lost.  Of  those  still 
extant,  the  De  opificio  Dei  is  a  small  treatise  sd- 
dressed  to  a  former  pupil  named  Demetrianus,  a 
wealthy  man  in  danger  of  deserting  his  philosoph- 
ical principles  for  a  life  of  pleasure.  The  main  pup- 
pose  of  the  treatise  is  to  determine  the  relation  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  Lactantius  shows  that  God 
has  given  reason  to  man  as  a  protection,  and  jus- 
tifies the  arrangements  of  providence  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
concluding  with  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  referring  to  a  treatise  still  to  be  written 
against  the  pagan  philosophers,  obviously  the  /a- 
stitutiones.  As  to  the  date  of  the  work,  it  has  been 
customary  to  draw  conclusions  from  I.,  i.  7  and  xx. 
1,  which  would  place  it  after  the  beginning  of  the 
persecution;  but  the  passages  quoted  do  not  justiiy 
even  such  an  approximate  decision  as  this. 

The  principal  work  of  Lactantius  is  the  De  d»- 

vinis  institutionibuSy  in  seven  books.     The  first,  Ds 

falsa  religionef  combats  polytheism  as  the  basis  of 

all  errors,  the  tmity  of  God  being  proved  phito- 

sophically  from  the  concept  of  a  Su- 

X.  The  De  preme  Being  and  historically  from  the 
Divinis     testimony  of  poets  and  philosophen. 

Institu-     In  the  second  book,  De  origine  erroriSf 

tionibus.    Lactantius  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
demons  are  the  source  of  error.    The 
third,  De  falsa  sapiential  shows  the  weakness  of 
philosophy,  pretending  to  unattainable  knowledge 
and  divided  into  numerous  conflicting  sects;   while 
the  fourth,  De  vera  sapientia  et  religioner  draws  a 
contrasting  picture  of  Christianity.     The  three  re- 
maining  books  discuss   fundamental   ethical  con- 
ceptions (v.),  the  proper  form  of  rendering  worship 
to  God   (vi.),  and  inunortality  (vii.).     The  same 
difficulty  exists  as  in  the  case  of  the  De  opifids 
about  the  determination  of  the  date;    but  it  is  t 
tenable  hypothesis  that  the  outbreak  of  the  pe^ 
socution,  covering  a  period  of  at  least  two  yean, 
lies  between  the  composition  of  the  first  four  books 
and  that  of  the  fifth,  according  to  which  theoiy 
the  author  found  leisure  to  continue  his  work  only 
when  he  had  left  the  headquarters  of  the  anti- 
Christian  movement.     From  such  passages  as  V., 
xi.  15  and  VI.,  xvii.  6  it  follows  that  these  books 
were  written  not  earlier  than  305  or  later  than  the 
toleration  edict  of  Galerius  in  311.     The  Epitome, 
or  abbreviated  form  of  the  InstittUiones,  was  known 
to  Jerome,  and  generally,  until  1712,  only  in  a  mu- 
tilated form  from  which  about  one-third  was  miss- 
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ing  at  the  beginning.  In  the  year  named  it  was 
published  by  C.  M.  Pfaff  in  full  from  a  manuscript 
discovered  by  Maffei  at  Turin.  It  is  addressed  to 
a/moier  Pefdaditu,  possibly  Lactantius'  own  brother, 
and  oflfers  not  so  much  a  selection  as  a  complete 
recasting  in  briefer  form  of  the  large  work,  made, 
according  to  the  preface,  long  afterward. 

The  De  ira  Dei  treats  a  question  suggested  in 
the  IntltUvHanea  (II.,  xvii.  5) — ^whether  a  personal 
affection  like  anger  may  properly  be  ascribed  to 
God.  According  to  it.  Christian  theology  presup- 
poses a  God  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  world,  and 
whom  we  must  reverence  and  fear.  Without  the 
fear  of  God,  man  would  fall  a  prey  to  his  desires, 
and  if  God  looked  upon  this  without  anger  he 
would  be  permitting  sin.  The  date  can  not  be 
more  closely  fixed  than  by  its  references  to  the  In- 
aiiiuiionea;  Brandt  places  it  in  308,  but  it  was 
more  probably  written  after  the  cessation  of  the 
persecution,  and  thus  at  least  as  late  as  311  or  312. 

Of  the  lost  works  of  Lactantius,  outside  of  a  few 

fragments,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  titles  given 

by  Jerome.    Completely  lost  are  the  Symposium, 

the  0rammaHcu8f  the  two  books  ad- 

2.  Lost     dressed  to  Asdepiades,  and  the  met- 

Worka.  rical  description  of  Lactantius'  journey 
from  Africa  to  Nicomedia,  in  which  he 
followed  a  wide-spread  literary  fashion  of  his  time. 
A  few  fragments  remain  of  the  three  collections  of 
letters  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which  seem  to  have 
been  rather  small  treatises  on  various  subjects  in 
epistolary  form  than  letters  in  the  modem  sense. 
Damaaus  complains  (Epitt,  ad  Hieronymum,  in 
JeTUTDA,  Epitt,,  xzxv.  1)  that  they  are  long  and 
tedious,  insufficiently  representative  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  written  too  much  in  the  tone  of  a 
pedagogue. 

To  the  works  whose  authenticity   is  doubtful 

belongs  the  treatise  which  has  been  known  since 

1679  from  a  single  manuscript  where  it  bears  the 

title  L.  CcBcUii  Uber  ad  D<matum  oonftMorem  de 

mortHbua  persecutarum.    Its  purpose  is 

3.  Doubt-  to  show  that  the  persecutors  of  Chris- 
fnl  Works,  tianity  have  been  visited  by  special 
divine  judgments.  The  author  is  ap- 
parently well  infonned  as  to  the  facts  he  narrates, 
though  obviously  inspired  by  bitter  hatred  of  the 
persecutors  and  disposed  to  give  credence  to  any 
current  gossip  that  suited  his  purpose.  The  book 
was  written  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Lidnian 
persecution  in  321,  and,  since  the  death  of  Dio- 
cletian (Dec.  3,  316)  is  mentioned  in  it,  not  earlier 
than  317.  The  authorship  has  been  questioned 
almost  ever  since  its  first  publication — ^in  recent 
times  most  vigorously  by  Brandt;  but  conclusive 
grounds  for  denying  the  Lactantian  authorship 
have  not  yet  been  presented.  The  following  facts 
have  weight  in  the  discussion:  the  style  shows  both 
resemblances  to  and  differences  from  that  of  Lac- 
tantius, and  is  thus  inconclusive;  tradition,  from 
Jerome  down,  is  favorable  to  Lactantius;  the 
author  evidently  was  in  Nicomedia  during  the  per- 
secution, and  states  the  facts  fairly,  though  making 
his  own  selection  of  them;  he  was  evidently  a  man 
of  position,  from  the  way  in  which  he  gives  impor- 
tant people  as  his  authorities.    The  hypothesis  of 


a  literary  forgery  presents  too  many  difficulties, 
while  there  is  nothing  in  the  known  facts  of  Lac- 
tantius' life  which  militates  against  the  acceptance 
of  his  authorship,  since  the  date  of  his  leaving  Nico- 
media is  unsettled.  The  poem  De  ave  phcBnice  is 
a  version  of  the  old  pheniz  legend,  written  by  a 
Christian,  as  is  shown  in  the  conclusion,  where  the 
phenix  comes  to  symbolize  C!hrist  in  his  resurrec- 
tion. There  are  resemblances  in  diction  between 
this  and  the  prose  works  of  Lactantius,  who  is 
known  (see  above,  (  2)  to  have  written  verses;  and 
since  the  manuscripts  ascribe  it  definitely  to  him, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  this  attribution,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Jerome  does  not  include  it  in 
his  list.  Two  other  poems  sometimes  attributed 
to  Lactantius  are  now  known  not  to  be  his:  that 
entitled  De  resvrrectione  or  De  paacha  is  by  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus  (see  Fortunatxtb),  and  of  the  De 
pastione  Domini^  first  published  in  the  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  1515,  no  manuscript  has  yet  been  foimd,  so 
that  it  may  possibly  be  a  Renaissance  foigery. 

AU  the  works  of  Lactantius  bear  the  marks  of 
his  rhetorical  profession.  They  are  pleasant  read- 
ing, and  successfully  imitate  the  best  classical 
models  in  style,  showing  a  wide  range  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  knowledge  and  frequently  citing 
the  classical  poets  and  philosophers.  These  en- 
dowments, however,  which  won  for  Lactantius 
from  Pico  della  Mirandola  the  title  of  the  (]!hristian 
Cicero,  are  less  valued  to-day  than  those  of  such 
technically  inferior  authors  as  TertuUikn  and  Au- 
gustine. As  a  theologian  he  has  small  importance. 
Becoming,  as  it  seems,  a  Christian  only  in  his  ma- 
ture yesLTs,  he  never  fully  penetrated  the  deeper 
religious  spirit  of  his  new  faith.  In  Brandt's  edi- 
tion the  index  of  his  quotations  from  classical 
authors  fills  twenty-four  pages,  against  four  for 
those  from  the  Scriptiu^es;  and  of  the  latter  most 
are  given  on  Cyprian's  authority.  His  main  theo- 
logical content  is  summed  up  in  the  belief  in  God 
as  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  in  the  power  of  the 
new  law  given  by  Christ,  the  following  of  which 
frees  men  from  sin  and  its  penalty.  He  was  not 
touched  by  the  Christological  controversy,  and  his 
eschatology  is  a  reproduction  of  the  old  millena- 
rian  teaching.  In  a  word,  Lactantius  does  not  be- 
long to  the  really  great  men  of  the  early  Cburch; 
but  with  all  his  superficiality  he  stands  out  as  an 
attractive  personality,  followed  as  a  leader  by  a 
great  many  in  his  own  and  later  ages. 

(Erwin  Preubchen.) 

Bibuookapht:  LitenttuTB  on  the  lubject  is  to  be  found  in 
ANF,  Bibliocraphy,  pp.  77-<81:  KrOfer.  Hialorv,  pp. 
307-317;  Potthast,  Wegweiter,  p.  703;  J.  M.  Baldwin, 
DieUonary  cf  PhilMaphy  and  Pwychotoov^  iiL  1,  p.  325. 
New  York.  1005.  The  Opera  of  Lactantius  have  been 
frequently  printed,  elg;hty-«ix  editions  being  known 
1461-1739.  Among  the  best  issues  are  those  by  O.  F. 
Fritisohe,  2  vols.,  Leipsic.  1842-44.  in  AfPL,  vi.-vu., 
and  in  CSBL,  six.,  xxvii.,  parts  1-2,  Vienna,  1890-97. 
Eng.  transl.  with  introductory  notice  is  in  ANF,  vii. 
1-328.  Accounts  of  the  life,  so  far  as  known,  are  usually 
found  in  the  prolegomena  to  the  editions  of  the  Opera, 
Consult:  R.  Piohon,  Laeianct,  Paris.  1903  (an  important 
contribution  to  the  subject);  P.  Bertold,  ProUgomena  su 
LaclanHue,  Metten,  1861;  8.  Brandt.  Ueber  doe  Leben  dte 
LodanMus.  Vienna,  1890;  C.  E.  Freppel,  CommodiaMt  Amo- 
6iiM.  Locfanhiw.  Pftris.  1893;  A.  Manoini,  in  Sbidi  etoriei, 
ii  (1893),  444  sqq. 
On  his  writinipi  and  phans  of  his  work  consult:    B. 
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VJouiitaiii.  Summary  of  the  WriiinifM  cf  LaetanHuM^  Lon- 
ili»fi.  1839;  C.  Leuillier.  fitude*  9ur  Laetance  apt^cgittt, 
Cnpri,  1846;  C.  F.  Jacob,  Jjartance  amnderf  comme  apo- 
litffiait,  StraflbuTB.  1848;  R.  Ovnrlach.  IHe  TKeologit  d€» 
lAictafUiuM,  Schwnrin.  1858;  T.  MUller,  QutMtiont*  Lac 
tatUiarur.  Gottinjcen.  1875;  M.  K.  Heinig.  Dig  Eihik  d€9 
IjortantiuM,  (irimnia.  1887;  A.  Ebert,  AUgtmeine  Ge- 
•rAiMie  tier  Literatur  df  Hfiitelalten,  i.  72  aqq.,  Leip«ir. 
1889;  F.  MarlMtch.  Die  Paucholooie  dea  Lactaniiu»,  Halle. 
1889:  J.  li«>lM*r.  in  TQ.  Ixxiv  (1892).  244^293.  439-4M; 
I*,  (t.  Frntwlier.  />r  Afmloffet  iMctantiut  in  minem  Ver- 
hiiltnia  zur  ijriechi»chen  Philomtphie,  l^ipfiic,  1895;  Ceil- 
tier.  Auteurs  mtm';  ii.  494  521;  Hrhaff.  Chriatian  Chureh, 
ii.  955  958;  Hariiack.  Dogma,  i.-v.  paMHun;  DCB,  iii. 
(ii:f-tn7;  and  in  leeneral,  workn  un  the  church  hintory 
of  tlie  thinl  and  fourth  centurien  and  on  the  history  of 
dortrine. 

LACTICINIA:  Literally  "  milk  foodB,"  i.e.  arti- 
cU^H  of  f(xxi  wliich  are  the  product  of  an  animal,  as 
(llKtiriKuiiihiHl  from  its  fi(*Hh,  Huch  as  milk,  butter, 
lanl,  cluH'st',  and  e^H.  At  an  early  period  it  be- 
came cuNtomary  to  abstain  on  fastinfc-ilays,  espe- 
cially in  I^>nt,  not  only  from  meat,  but  from  other 
fo<Mis.  The  Synod  of  Laodicea  (between  343  and 
3S1)  restricted  the  food  taken  during  Lent  to  xero- 
phagy,  or  bread,  herbs,  salt,  and  water,  this  being 
confirmed  by  the  Trullan  Council  of  692,  which 
expressly  forbade  eggs  and  cheese,  and  punished 
violation  by  the  de{)Osition  of  priests  and  the  ex- 
communication of  laymen.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
especially  in  the  Russian  branch,  abstinence  from 
the  Ucticinia  l>egins  with  the  end  of  '*  cheese- 
week,"  which  extends  from  Sexagesima  to  Quin- 
({uagesima. 

In  the  West  the  custom  of  abstinence  from  the 
lacticinia  on  fiusting-ilays  developed  at  an  early 
date,  although  the  rule  was  not  as  rigid  as  hi  the 
Kast.  It  was  recommended  from  Rome,  however, 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  and  was  confirmed 
by  syno<ls  after  the  ninth  century,  which  subse- 
(|uently  forbade  the  eating  of  the  lact  icinia.  Thomas 
Aquinas  states  tliat  this  abstinence  was  custom- 
ary in  his  time,  and  it  was  finally  established  by 
Alexander  VII.  on  Mar.  18,  IGGO.  From  Lent  the 
prohibition  of  lacticinia  extended  to  other  fast- 
days,  as  is  shown  by  papal  dis|)ensations  for  the 
dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Treves  (1341),  and  for  the 
landgravate  of  MeLssen  (1485).  Dis|)ensations  were 
also  grante<l  for  the  eating  of  lacticinia  in  Lent, 
particularly  in  the  North,  and  the  power  of  such 
disi)ensation  is  now  generally  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  at  their  quhiqueimial  faculties,  the 
exact  extent  to  which  lacticinia  may  be  eaten  being 
determined  annually  by  a  papal  indult. 

(P.  HiNSCHIUSt.) 

LACY,  JOHN.     See  French  Prophets. 

LADD,  GEORGE  TRUMBULL:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Painesville,  O.,  Jan.  19,  1842.  lie  was 
graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College  in  1864  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1869.  After 
acting  as  supply  at  Edinburg,  0.,  1869-71,  he  was 
pastor  of  Spring  Street  Congregational  Church, 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  1871-79,  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philasophy  in  Bowdoin  Colle»ge  1879-81,  and 
from  1881  to  19()G  held  a  corresponding  chair  at 
Yale.  In  1879-81  he  lectured  on  church  polity 
and  systematic  theology  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  in  1895-96  had  charge  of  the  grad- 


uate seminar  in  ethics  at  Harvard,  where  he  hu 
lectured  repeatedly.  He  has  also  lectured  in  Japan 
(1892,  1809,  1906),  and  in  India  (as  HaikeU  lee- 
turer  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1899-1900). 
He  has  written:  PrineipUs  cf  Chwrch  Polity  (New 
York,  1882);  The  Doctrine  cf  Sacred  Scriptun  (2 
vols.,  1884);  ElemetiU  cf  Phynological  P«ydb^y 
(1887);  What  is  the  Biblef  (1888):  Introductum  to 
Philosophy  (1889);  (hUlinea  of  Phygiologiad  Pty- 
choloffy  (1S90);  Philosoj^y  €f  Mind  {1891);  Primer 
qf  Psychology  (1894);  Psychology,  Descriptive  and 
ExpUmatory  (1894);  Philosophy  of  Knoviedge 
(1897);  OuUines  cf  Descriptive  Psychology  (1898): 
Essays  on  the  Higher  Education  (1899);  A  Theory 
cf  Reality  (1899);  Phiiosophy  cf  Conduct  (1902): 
Philosophy  cf  Religion  (2  vols..  1905);  and  In 
Korea  with  Marquis  Ito  (1908).  He  has  also  trans- 
lated several  works  of  R.  H.  Lotae,  including  (hd- 
lines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Rdigion  (Boston,  18S5). 

LAEMMSR,  HUGO:  German  Roman  Catholic: 
b.  at  Allenstein  (65  m.  s.  of  Kdnigsbeig),  East 
Prussia,  Jan.  25,  1835.  In  his  early  life  a  Lutheran, 
he  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Kdnigsbeis, 
Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1854),  and  Berlin  (lie.  theoL,  1856). 
In  1857  he  became  privat-docent  in  Berlin  and  in 
1857-58  studied  in  Italy.  He  was  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Braunsberg  in  1856, 
immediately  entered  the  theological  seminaiy 
there,  and  in  1859  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood, 
after  which  he  continued  his  studies  at  Rome  for 
two  years,  being  appointed  missianarius  apostoUeu 
in  1861.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  was  Buhdireo> 
tor  of  the  Seminary  at  Braunsberg  for  two  years, 
and  then  consultor  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Prop- 
aganda in  Rome  for  a  year.  In  1864  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  theology  at  Braunsbeiig, 
and  later  in  the  same  year,  despite  the  protests  of 
the  Protestant  faculty,  became  professor  of  d(^ 
matic  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Breslau.  Shortly  afterward,  he 
was  created  consistorial  counselor,  prosynodal  ex- 
aminer, and  episcopal  penitentiary.  He  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Doktorencollegium  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna 
in  1865,  and  in  1882  was  created  a  prothonotary 
prelate.  He  is  also  a  privy  counselor  and  is  now 
professor  of  church  history  and  canon  law  in  Bres- 
lau and  a  canon  of  Breslau.  In  addition  to  edit- 
ing Anselm's  Cur  Deus  Homo  (Berlin,  1857);  tlie 
*'  Ecclesiasitical  History "  of  Eusebius  (2  vols., 
Schafflmusen,  1859-62);  and  Scriptorum  Grada 
orihodoxce  bibliotheca  selcda,  t.  (Freiburg,  18G4),  be 
has  written:  Clementis  Alexandrini  de  logo  dodrino 
(Berlin,  1855);  Papst  Nikolaus  der  ErsU  und  die 
byzantinische  Staatskirche  seiner  Zeit  (1857);  D^ 
theologia  romano-catholicaj  quce  reformalorum  adaU 
viguitf  arUetridentina  (1857);  Die  vortridentifMch- 
katholische  Theologie  des  Reformations-ZeHaUers  avs 
den  Quellen  dargestelU  (a  translation  of  the  prece- 
ding work,  1858);  Analecia  Romano,  kirdicnge- 
achichtliche  Forschungen  in  romischen  Biblictkeken 
und  Archiven  (SchaflFhausen,  1861);  Misericordiat 
Domini  (an  autobiography,  Freiburg,  1861);  3f<w^ 
umenia  Valicana  historiam  ecdesiasticam  tacuU 
aexti   decimi   illustrantia    (1861);     Zur   Kirdienge' 
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schiehie  dea  aechzehnten  und  nebteknUn  Jahrkun- 
derts  (1803);  De  Leonia  AlkUii  codidbuB  qui  Roma 
in  (nbholheca  VallieeUana  a$9ervantur  (1864);  In 
deareta  ooncHii  RuUnenorum  Zamoadensia  animadr 
venionea  theologieO'CananiaB  (1865);  Codeatia  urba 
Jeruaalem  (1866);  MdetenuUum  Romanorum  man- 
Haaa  (1876);  De  martyrologw  Romano  (1878);  In- 
€tiiuiionen  dea  kaiholiachen  Kirckennchta  (1886); 
and  De  Caaaria  Baronii  Uterarum  commercio  (1003). 


LJBTARB  SUNDAY:  The  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  8o  called  from  the  first  word  of  the  introit  of 
the  mass,  Icetare,  '*  rejoice  ";  it  ia  also  called  Do- 
mtftico  de  roaa,  because  the  day  selected  by  the 
pope  for  the  blessing  of  the  Golden  Rose  (q.v.). 

LA6ARDB,  la^'gOrd',  PAUL  AllTOll  DB:  Ger- 
man Orientalist;  b.  at  Berlin  Nov.  2,  1827;  d.  at 
GOttingen  Dec.  22,  1891.  His  family  name  was 
B6tticher,  for  which  in  1854  he  substituted  La- 
garde,  the  name  of  a  grand-aunt  who  had  part  in 
his  early  education.  He  studied  at  Berlin  1844-46, 
and  at  Halle  1846-47,  again  at  Berlin  1847-49; 
became  priva&<looent  at  Halle  1851;  traveled  in 
the  interest  of  philosophical  studies  to  London 
and  Paris  1852-53;  passed  the  next  year  at  Halle; 
taught  school  at  Berlin  1854-66;  under  a  grant 
from  the  king  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  work 
upon  the  Septuagint;  was  called  as  professor  of 
oriental  languages  to  GOttingen  in  succession  to 
Ewakl  1869,  and  labored  there  till  his  death. 

Judgments  of  Lagarde  have  varied  greatly.  EUs 
nature  was  undoubtedly  erratic,  and  hardships  and 
misunderstandings  embittered  his  life.  He  has 
been  characterized  as  a  prophet,  who  raised  his 
voice  against  abuses  in  Church  and  State,  educa- 
tion and  worship,  society  and  culture.  It  did  not 
disturb  him  in  the  least  that  his  voice  was  often 
that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  was  also 
a  poet,  and  several  of  his  compositions  have 
found  place  in  popular  collections.  His  political 
activity  may  be  dismissed  with  the  mere  ihentioui 
though  it  was  by  no  means  least  characteristic. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  activity  in 
other  fields,  his  importance  in  the  world  of  scholar^ 
ship  is  unquestionable.  His  knowledge  of  Oriental 
languages  was  monumental;  he  was  master  of 
Ar^ic,  Aramaic,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Per- 
sian, Syriac,  and  other  Eastern  tongues,  and  thus 
was  enabled  to  do  work  in  comparative  linguistics 
which  almost  no  other  has  been  fitted  to  carry  out. 
This  profoimd  erudition  he  gave  to  the  service  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  and  to  patristics, 
using  it  in  the  careful  editing  of  texts,  which  he 
carried  through  with  a  thoroughness  producing  in- 
tense satisfaction  among  scholars  and  causing  great 
regret  that  his  life  could  not  have  been  spared  to 
complete  some  of  the  works  which  he  only  com- 
menced. This  is  especially  true  of  his  labors  upon 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint  (Liffrorum  Veteria  Tea- 
tamenH  canonAoorum,  para  t.,  QrcBce^  G6ttingen, 
1883).  He  left  his  property  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  G6ttii]gen.  A  supplementary  fund  has  been 
raised  to  his  memory,  devoted  to  the  edition  of 
works  belonging  to  the  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ecclesiastical  texts  and  scholastic  writings,  and 
Semitic  literature.    Through  the  mediation  of  Paul 


Haupt  his  library  was  bought  by  the  University  of 

the  City  of  New  York. 

Lagarde's  literary  activities  were  immenae.  R.  J.  H. 
Gottheil  has  published  an  incomplete  bibliography  {Pro- 
eeerfind*  of  the  Ameriean  Oriental  Society,  1892,  pp.  ccxi.- 
oczzix.),  whidi  includes  207  publications.  Almost  all 
of  Lagarde's  works  were  published  at  his  own  expense. 
Among  those  which  he  edited  or  wrote  the  following  are  note> 
worthy:  Honsilraiiiatecs  (Berlin,  1847);  Rndimentamythotoffioi 
Semitiea  euppiementa  lexid  Aramaiei  (1848);  Ariea  (Halle, 
1851);  Bpielola  Novi  TeetamenH  CopUee  (1862);  Didae- 
ealia  oposlolorum  Syriace  (Leipsie,  1864);  Zur  UrgeeehiehU 
der  Armemer  (1864);  Reiiquim  jurie  ecdeaiaetiei  antiquie' 
eifiUB  Syriace,  Orwee  (2  parts,  1866).  Analeda  Syriaca, 
appendix  Arabiea  (2  parts,  1868);  Hippolyti  Ramani  qua 
feruntur  omnia  Grace  (1868);  TiH  Boetreni  contra  Mani- 
ckaoe  libri  quatwrr  Syriace  (Berlin,  1860);  Titi  BoUreni 
q^a  ex  opere  contra  Manichteoe  in  Codice  Hamburgenei 
eervata  eunt  Orace;  aeeedunt  luKi  Romani  epietula  ei 
OreQorii  Thaumaturgi  card  iiipot  wiortc  (1869);  (Teoponi- 
eon  in  eermonem  Syriaeum  vertomm  qua  eupereunt  (Leip- 
sio,  1860);  Clementie  Romani  recogniiionee  Syriace  (1861); 
Libri  Veterie  Teetamenti  apocryphi  Syriace  (1861);  Con- 
^Uutionee  aposlolorum  Oraee  (1862);  Anmerkunffen  eur 
griedneehen  Uebereetmng  der  Proverbien  (1863);  Die  vier 
Evangelien  aue  der  Wiener  Handechrift  herauegegeben  (1864); 
Clementina  (1866);  OeeammeUe  Abhandiungen  (1866);  Der 
Pentateuch  Koptiedi  (1867);  Materialen  eur  Cfeeehichte  und 
KrUik  dee  Pentateuth  (1867);  Oeneeie  Grace  (1868);  Hier- 
onynU  quaetUmet  Htbraiea  in  Ubro  Oeneeit  (1868);  Bei- 
trOge  eur  baktriedken  Lexicographie  (1868);  Owmaetioa  eaera 
(G6ttingen,  1872);  Propketa  Chaldaice  (Leipsic,  1872); 
Hagiographa  Chaldaice  (1872);  Pealterium  juxta  Hebraoe 
Hieronymi  (1874);  Pealmi  1-49  Arabiee  in  ueum  eeholarum 
(1876);  PeallerU  vereio  Memphitica  (GAttingen,  1876); 
Pealterium,  Jeb,  Proverbia  Arabiee  (1876);  Armenieche 
Studien  (1878);  Symmieta  (2  vols.,  1877-80);  Semitica  (2 
parts,  1878-79);  Deutedte  Schriften  (1878;  4th  complete 
ed..  with  portrmit.  1903);  iVorfer  mieeorum  libri  duo  (1879); 
Orientalia  (2  parts,  1879-BO);  Aue  dem  deutechen  Oelehrtenr 
Uben  (1880);  Veftris  TeetamenH  ab  Origene  reeeneiH  frag- 
menta  apud  Syroe  eervata  quinque  (1880);  Die  laleiniechen 
U^bereeteungen  dee  Ignatiue  (1882);  Ankandigung  einer 
neuen  Auegabe  der  grieehiedten  Uebereetxung  dee  A.  T. 
(1882);  lAbrontm  Veterie  Teetamenti  canonicarum,  pare  i., 
Grace  (1883);  luda  HarieU  macoma  Hebraioe  (1888); 
Petri  Hiepani  (Pedro  de  Aleala)  de  lingua  Arabi43a  Ubri  duo 
(1883);  Pereieche  Studien  (1884);  Mittheilungen  (4  vols.. 
1884-91);  Probe  einer  neuen  Auegabe  der  laleiniechen  Ueber- 
eetningen  dee  A.  T.  (1886);  Die  revidierte  lAttherbibel  dee 
haOeeehen  Waieenhaueee,  beeproehen  (1886);  Catena  in 
eeangelia  ^gyptiaea  qua  eupereunt  (1886);  Erinnerungen 
an  Priedrich  RUdeert  (1886);  Neu-^riedtiedkee  aue  Klein- 
Aeien  (1886);  Juden  und  Indogermanen  (1887);  Purim; 
ein  Beitrag  eur  GeediidOe  der  Religion  (1887);  Agathangelue 
und  die  Akten  Gregore  wm  Armentsn,  neu  herauegegeben 
(1887);  G.  Bruno,  Opere  itaUane,  rietampate  da  P,  de  La- 
garde (2  vols.,  1888);  Udmeida  iAer  die  im  Aramltiechen, 
Arabieehen,  und  Hebriiiedten  Hbliehe  Bildung  der  Nomina 
(1889);  Ueber  einige  Berliner  Theologen  und  teos  von  ihnen 
eu  lemen  iet  (1890);  AlteB  und  Neuee  lAer  doe  Weihnadite- 
Jeet  (1891);  SvptuaigintarStudien  (2  parts,  1891-«2);  Btb- 
iMiheca  Syriaoa  (1892).  A  collected  edition  of  his  Oe- 
dichte  was  issued  by  his  wife  (GAttingen,  1897). 

E.  Nestle. 

BiBUOoaAPHT:  Autobiographic  material  is  found  in  his 
MitteUungen,  iii  84  sqq.;  Symmieta,  I  227-232;  in  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  O.  T.,  pp.  542^644.  Besides  the 
bibliography  of  Gottheil,  ut  sup.,  8.  R.  Driver  noticed 
several  of  Lagarde's  works  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
March,  1889.  Nestle  has  in  hand  a  complete  bibliography 
of  Lagarde's  writings.  The  one  biography  of  note  is  by 
his  wife,  Anna  de  Lagarde,  Paul  de  Lagarde;  Erinnerung- 
en aue  eeinem  Leben  ffir  die  Freunde,  G6ttingen,  1894. 
The  oration  at  the  burial,  by  U.  von  Wilamowits-Mdllen- 
dorf,  is  reproduced  in  the  letter's  Reden  und  Vortr&ge,  pp. 
90-96,  117,  Berlin.  1901;  a  memorial  oration  by  J.  Well- 
hauaen  is  in  Gdttinger  Gdehrte  Naduichten,  1894,  pp.  49 
sqa.  Later  sketches  are:  E.  Wolff,  Paul  de  Lagarde, 
Kiel.  1892;  E.  Albreoht,  Paul  de  Lagarde,  Berlin,  1901; 
E.  Platshoff-Iicjeune.  Paul  de  Lagarde,  ib.  1903.  Maga- 
sine  articles  are:    A.  Neubauer,  in  Athenmum,  Jan.  9. 
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1802:  G.  F.  Moore,  in  Andorrr  Aericv.  Feb.  1802;  W. 
Muiw-Arnolt.  in  Chrittian  InteUigeruxr,  March  2.  1892; 
further  literature  of  this  kind  in  indicated  in  Riehardeoo, 
Eneydopatdia,  p.  600. 

LAIHEZ,  lai-noth'  (LAYIIEZ),  lAGO  (DIEGO): 
Spanish  Jesuit;  b.  at  Almazan  (95  m.  n.e.  of  Ma- 
drid), ('astile,  1512;  d.  at  Rome  Jan.  19,  1565. 
After  f^nuhiating  at  the  University  of  Alcala.  he 
went  to  PariH  in  15^S,  joined  Ignatius  Loyola  there, 
and  was  one  of  the  six  youn^;  men  wlio,  with  Igna- 
tius, took  the  vows  of  the  society  in  the  church  of 
Mont  mart  re  Aug.  15,  1534.  For  many  years  he 
preachfHi  in  Italian  cities  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
movement,  wils  provincial  for  Italy  1552-54,  and 
on  the  death  of  Ignatius,  in  1556,  he  became  the 
head  of  the  society  as  vicar-general.  In  1558  he 
was  elected  general.  During  tlie  eight  years  of  his 
shrewd  leadership  he  greatly  extended  the  work  and 
influence  of  the  society.  As  the  most  prominent 
papal  theologian  at  the  Council  of  Trent  he  exer- 
cis4Ki  a  dirt^ct  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  by  his  defense  of  papal  infallibility, 
aiul  of  pa])al  views  in  general.  So  important  a 
factor  wa.s  lie  in  the  council  that  frequently,  when 
he  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending,  the 
hitting  was  postponed  till  he  could  be  present.  In 
l.V)]  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Conference  of 
Poissy  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hu- 
guenots. He  published  no  important  work.  H. 
rjrisar  has  edited  his  Disputations  TridentifUB  (2 
vols.,  Innsbruck,  188C). 

BiitLio<*RAPHT:  As  Hourcen  the  early  lives  by  M.  d'Esne, 
Douai.  1507.  P.  de  Ribadeneira  (in  French).  I>ouai.  1607 
(and  in  I^tin).  Cologne.  1604,  and  by  F.  Dilarino  (pseu- 
ilimym).  Rome.  1072,  are  to  be  consulted.  Modem  lives 
are  by  J.  Boero.  Paris.  1894;  H.  MQller.  Let  Orioina  <U 
In  comptignie  de  Jftuu;  Ignact  ei  Lainex,  ib.  1808;  cf.  /CL, 
vii.  1555-57. 

LAITY:  The  body  of  non-clerical  members  of 
the  Christian  community.  The  designation  is 
foreign  to  the  very  early  Church  (cf.  Oal.  iii.  26- 
28)  [though  the  distinction  between  priests  and 
people  was  clearly  marked  among  the  Hebrews]. 
The  term  arose  when  the  officers  of  the  congrega- 
tion l)ccamc  prominent,  and  when  that  develop- 
ment lx?gan  which  culminated  in  the  monarchical 
episcopacy.  The  expression  first  occurs,  as  applied 
to  the  congregation  in  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement 
(A\F,  i.  16).  denoting,  as  in  the  body  politic,  the 
subjects  in  contrast  with  the  rulers,  the  clergy. 
At  the  head  of  the  clergy  stood  the  bishop,  who 
appointed  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  installed  them 
in  office  by  the  act  of  ordination.  All  ceremonial 
functions  were  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  forbid- 
den to  laymen.  If  these  principles  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  they  indicate  an 
enormous  innovation,  a  total  revolution  of  condi- 
tions in  tlie  congregation.  Indeed,  for  a  good 
while  longer  expressions,  views,  and  privileges  still 
appear  that  had  survived  from  the  earlier  age,  and 
were  gradually  weeded  out  as  being  incompatible 
with  the  Church  episcopal.  For  example,  the 
designation  of  the  congregation  as  brotherhood 
(Gk.  adelphotrs),  which  reflects  the  view  of  the 
primitive  Church,  was  long  in  use.  The  right  of 
laymen  to  baptize  was  restricted,  even  from  Ter- 
tuUian's  time,  to  baptism  in  case  of  necessity  (see 
Baptism,  III.  4);    and  sermons  by   laymen  prac- 


tically oeaaed  in  the  third  oentuiy,  thoiigh  it  shoold 
be  added  that  provirion  for  lay  preftehing  was  mide 
by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (viii.  ^.    For  t 
layman  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop  mi 
particularly  objectionable  (cf .  Eusebius,  Hitt.  eed,, 
vi.  19).*    The  laity's  distinctive  right  continued  to 
be  the  election  of  the  bishop;   though  this,  too,  be- 
came gradually  circumscribed  through  the  ooopem- 
tion  of  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  and 
through  the  rights  of  the  metropolitan.    SimiUrfy, 
the  congregation  originally  had  the  right  to  depon 
the  bishop  in  case  of  grave  shortcofnings— a  pre- 
rogative still  exercised  in  Cyprian's  time,  thcu^ 
contested  as  early  as  by  the  Roman  Bishop  Cilix- 
tus  I.  (d.  222).    The  dei^'s  battle  against  andent 
rights  of  laymen  is  shown  in  an  interesting  way  bj 
the  Syriac  Didascalia  (cf.  TU^  new  ser.,  x.  2,  pp. 
274  sqq.)y  the  particular  issue  here  being  the  right 
of  absolution.    The   same   Didtuoalia  shows  the 
laity  grouped  in  classes,  having  their  separate  plaees 
in  public  worship — old  men  and  young  men,  oU 
women,  young  women  and  maidens  {TU,  x.  2,  pp. 
68-69).    The  Canonea  HippolyH  (TU,  vL  4,  p.  110) 
give  special  directions  to  laymen  with  referenoe  to 
their  behavior  at  the  agape.  H.  Achklb. 

A  word  may  be  added  regarding  lay  representsr 
tion.     Nearly  all  the  Evangelical  parties  in  Eun^ 

*  In  answer  to  the  oomplaint  of  Demetrius  of  AJezBodm 
the  bishops  of  Cesarea  and  Jerusalem  wrote  that  *'  wfasa- 
ever  persons  able  to  instruct  the  brethren  ai«  foand,  tfaqr 
are  exhorted  by  the  holy  bishops  to  pnaseh  to  the  peopk. 
Thus  in  Laranda  Luelpb  was  asked  by  Neon,  at  Iconim. 
Paulinus  by  Celsus.  and  at  Smyrna  Theodore  by  Attiena." 
Missionary  work  was  frequently  undertaken  and  ehurcfaBi 
established  by  lajrmen,  as  in  Abjrssinia  (fourth  oeatury)  by 
Frumentius  and  Aedesius,  younc  Tyriaa  oaptives  (Soaatci, 
HiMi,  eed.,  i.  10).     An  imperial  law  (394)  prohibited  layBMn 
from  discussing  religious  questions  in  publie.     Pope  Leo  L 
sought  to  curb  Nestorian  and  Eutydiian  error  by  urging  dH 
exclusion  from  the  teaching  and  |M«acliing  office  of  moeki 
and  laymen  (453).    Frequent  prohibitions  of  lay  praachioff 
in  the  subsequent  time  indicate  imperfect  obserranoe  of 
papal  and  imperial  orders.     (Charlemagne  forbade  even  ths 
recitation  of  the  lesson  in  chturch  by  a  layman.     It  is  probabh 
that  most  of  the  prohibitions  of  lay  activity  were  directed 
against  heretical  teaching  and  that  any  aealous  layman  in 
sympathy  with  the  hierarchy  could  at  any  time  have  second 
permission    to    exercise    his   gifts.    The    muHii^ication  of 
grades  of  clergy  (subdeacons,  readers,  exorcists,   aeolytei^ 
sextons,  etc.)  resulted  from   the  growth  of  the  sacerdotti 
idea   in  accordance  with  which  even   the  more   external 
and  mechanical  duties  in  connection  with  chur^  sovieei 
must  be  performed  by  functionaries  duly  consecrated,  a&d 
involved  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  active  partidpstioD 
in  church  work.     With  the  growth  of  monasticism  and  tlie 
decline  in  the  efficiency  of  the  secular  clergy,  most  of  the 
preaching  and  missionary  woric  of  the  medieval  time  «u 
(lone  by  unordained  monks. 

Medieval  Evangelical  parties,  like  the  Waldensee.  iiuirted 
upon  freedom  of  preaching  and  teaching.  Peter  Waldo  w 
himself  a  la>'man.  Men  and  women  alike  who  were  recelTed 
into  the  inner  circle  of  the  society  freely  evangeliled.  Yet 
when  the  party  completed  its  organisation  there  was  s  dear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  "  Poor  Men  **  or  Peffecti 
who  renounced  property  and  family  relations  and  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  evangelism  and  the  "  Frienda " 
of  the  evangelists  who  lived  in  the  world,  and  supported 
the  latter  in  their  religious  work.  All  the  E>vangeliflal  pa^ 
tics  of  the  sixteenth  century  (Lutherans,  Zwinglians.  Cal* 
vinists,  and  Anabaptists)  strongly  reasserted  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  priesthood  of  believen,  and  restriction  iw 
put  upon  lay  teaching  and  preaching  only  so  far  as  seemed 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  good  order  and  sound  teaehinf. 
At  present  the  utmost  freedom  is  given  to  lay  effort  bjrall 
Evangelical  partiee.-^A.  H.  N. 
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and  America  now  make  provision  for  lay  represen- 
tation in  their  general  meetings  (synods,  confer^ 
ences,  conventions,  etc.).  In  Germany  and  in  Eng- 
land State  control  involves  the  preponderance  of 
lay  authority.  In  the  disestablished  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ireland  lay  representation  is  provided 
for.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
UnitiKl  States  three  lay  delegates  from  each  church 
participate  in  the  diocesan  conventions,  and  each 
diocesan  convention  sends  four  lay  delegates  to  the 
general  convention  (with  an  equal  number  of  cler- 
ical delegates),  which  legislates  for  the  entire  body. 
The  Reformed  bodies  of  the  Presbyterian  type 
amply  provide  for  lay  representation  in  the  ruling 
elders,  appointed  for  life,  who  participate  with  the 
ministers  in  the  presbytery  and  in  the  graduated 
aynodical  meetings  that  culminate  in  the  general 
assembly.  Original  Wesleyanism  made  no  pro- 
vision for  lay  representation.  A  growing  and  in- 
sistent demand  for  it  led  to  controversies  and 
schisms.  It  was  adopted  in  a  limited  measure, 
after  years  of  discussion  and  thorough  testing  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  constituency,  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  in  1872. 
A  still  more  liberal  representation  (equal  to  the 
minbterial)  had  been  accorded  to  laymen  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  1866  and  put 
in  full  operation  in  1870.  All  the  Anglo-American 
congregational  bodies  (Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Disciples,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  etc.)  have  al- 
ways accorded  equality  of  privileges  in  general 
meetings  to  laymen. — A.  H.  N. 

Bibuoorapht:  £.  Hatch,  OroaniMotion  of  ths  Early  Chri»- 
han  Chterches,  lecture  v.,  London,  1895;  Binghiun,  Orio- 
iiMt.  I.,  V  (gives  dtationfl  from  original  authoritiee); 
L.  Coleman,  AncierU  Christianity  Exemplified,  pp.  107- 
100  et  paasim,  Philadelphia.  1860;  H.  B.  Restarick,  Lay 
Readers;  tKeir  History,  Oroanisaiion,  and  Work,  New  York, 
1804;  Schaff.  Christian  Church,  ii.  123-131;  Neander. 
Ckrietian  Church,  consult  Index,  p.  131;  DC  A,  il  012- 
010;  and  the  literature  on  the  Didache  and  the  Apos- 
ToucAL  CoNflrrrruTioNB.  The  development  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity  is  usually  treated  in 
diseusnons  of  post-apostolic  Christianity. 

LAMAISM. 

Tibet  (ID.  Development  into  Lamaism 

VuiU  by  Occidentals  (|  2).         (|  4). 
iBtroduction  of    Buddhism    Characteristics  of  T.^m^i«« 
(I  3).  (I  5). 

Tibetan  Literature  (|  0). 

T^amaism  is  the  name  given  to  the  religion  of 
Tibet  and  a  large  part  of  Mongolia.  It  is  a  com- 
posite faith  consisting  of  a  debased  (not  the  clas- 
■ieal)  Buddhism,  which  accommodated  to  itself  ele- 
ments of  the  early  native  *'  bon  **  (see  below,  {  3) 
religion  and  of  Hinduism  and  then  developed  its 
own  forms  of  belief  and  of  government.  The  word 
lama  means  a  "  superior/'  and  is  applied  by  cour- 
tesy to  all  monks  above  the  grade  of  novice,  though 
originally  given  only  to  the  abbots. 

Tibet  is  a  region  of  Ontral  Asia,  bounded  south 
by  the  Himalaya,  north  by  the  Kuen-luen  Moun- 
tains (which  almost  meet  on  the  west), 

I.  Tibet    west  by  Kashmir,  and  east  by  C!hina. 

It  is  a  region  of  high  plateaus  cut 

by  extremely   deep    and    often    precipitous   val- 

1^,  divided  by  a  lofty  mountain  range  running 

east  and  west  so  that  geographers  make  two  main 


divisions — the  northern,  inhospitable,  entirely  un- 
known to  occidentals,  intersected  by  parallel  moun- 
tain ranges  running  east  and  west,  between  which 
are  valleys  and  lakes  froien  eight  months  in  the 
year,  where  the  population  is  sparse;  the  southern, 
richer  in  its  possibilities  and  possessions,  several 
times  traversed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  western 
travelers,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Brah- 
maputra, Indus,  Sutlej,  Ganges,  Mekong,  Hoang- 
ho,  Yang-tse-kiang  and  other  important  rivers. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  between  one  and  a 
half  and  three  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom  about 
half  a  million  are  said  to  be  monks.  The  ethno- 
logical affinities,  as  indicated  by  the  language,  are 
with  the  peoples  of  the  Himalayas  and  Assam,  but 
observation  points  to  a  mixing  with  the  Chinese  on 
the  east  and  the  Hindus  on  the  south.  In  the  set- 
tled regions  polyandry  is  the  rule,  among  the  no- 
mads monogamy  prevails,  while  the  wealthy  are 
frequently  polygamous.  The  culture  is  of  mixed 
native,  Chinese,  and  Indian  origin.  The  principal 
points  of  the  history,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  are  nec- 
essarily related  in  the  story  of  the  religion.  China 
claims  the  region  as  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  a  resi- 
dent at  the  capital,  Lhasa,  is  the  representative  of 
the  suserain  power. 

The  first  European  visitor  of  record  was  Odoric 
of  Pordenone  (Odoricus  Forojuliensis),  who  in  1330 
led  a  company  of  monks  into  the  country  and 
reached  Lhasa,  which  he  described  (cf.  H.  Cordier, 
Les  Voyages  en  Asie  .  ,  .  du  ,  ,  ,  frkre  Odarie  de 
Pordenone f  Paris,  1891).  Of  the  result  of  his 
preaching  nothing  is  known.  In  1624  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuit  Antonio  D'  Andrada  (q.v.) 
a.  Visits  went  from  Delhi  to  western  Tibet  and 
by  Occi-  was  kindly  received  by  the  local  chief 
dentils,  of  Tjaprang.  His  success  as  a  preacher 
was  such  that  the  foundation  of  a 
cathedral  was  laid,  but  the  position  was  abandoned 
when  apparently  all  was  favorable.  Lhasa  was 
again  visited  in  1706  by  the  missionaries  J.  de  As- 
culi  and  F.  M.  de  Torin,  who  stayed  but  a  short 
time.  During  1716-27  Hippolytus  Desiderius  and 
Emanuel  Freyre  resided  in  the  land,  protected  by 
the  local  ruler  against  the  prejudice  of  the  people, 
in  whom  the  tendency  toward  isolation  was  be- 
ginning to  show  itself.  Other  missionaries  were 
sent  out  in  1719  and  1730,  but  the  opportunity  to 
establish  Christianity  was  lost.  About  1760  the 
isolation  of  the  country  was  brought  about,  and 
thereafter  entrance  was  difficult  to  effect  and  was 
usually  accomplished  only  by  craft.  In  1811  an 
English  physician  reached  Lhasa  disguised  as  a 
Hindu  and  in  attendance  upon  a  Chinese  general. 
The  Abb6  E.  R.  Hue  (q.v.)  arrived  there  by  way  of 
Mongolia  in  Jan.,  1846,  but  was  compelled  to  leave 
in  March  of  the  same  year.  In  spite  of  the  policy 
of  exclusion,  reports  from  Hindus,  from  Mongolians, 
and  from  Russian  subjects  have  made  the  situa- 
tion and  appearance  of  Lhasa  and  its  vicinity  well 
known.  From  nearly  all  sides  the  city  has  been 
approached  by  numerous  travelers,  but  access  to 
the  capital  was  strictly  barred  until  the  recent 
British  expedition,  which  failed,  however,  to  reach 
the  Lama,  who  retired  as  the  English  drew  near, 
and    finally    went    to    Fekin,   where    he    stayed 
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until  1909,  when  he  wm  induced  to  start  on  his 
return. 

The  early  faith  of  the  people  was  the  "  bon  "  re- 
ligion, a  shanrnnifltic  animism,  the  deities  of  which 
were  nature  gqdn  and  spirits;  ancestor  worship  wsb 
an  element,  witchcraft  and  magic  were  dominant, 
and  the  idea  of  tramiformation  was  nindely  diffused. 
I^ogends,  probably  untrustworthy,  as- 

3.  Intro-  cribe  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  to 
duction  of  descendants  of  Asoka  who  after  defeat 
Buddhism,  took  refuge  in  Tibet.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  faith  was  probably  due  to 
King  Sron-tsan-gampo  (b.  617  or  629),  who  mai^ 
rie<i  a  Chinese  and  a  Hindu  princess,  both  devoted 
Buddhists,  and  at  their  rpcpiest  summoned  teachers 
and  obtained  Ixraks  from  India.  The  progress  of 
the  new  religion  soenu)  to  have  been  slow  and  the 
opposition  of  the  ol<i  faith  strenuous,  for  about  a 
century  later  a  successor  of  Sron-tsan-gampo  in- 
vited the  notc<l  Padmasambhava  from  India  to 
complete  the  conversion  of  the  Uinil  (747),  and  he 
is  celebrate<i  as  the  founder  of  Lamuism.  His  wri- 
tings appear  to  have  been  the  nucleus  of  a  large  lit- 
erature, of  which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  The 
whole  circle  of  Buddha  legends  was  carried  over  and 
applied  to  him.  with  fantastic  miditionN  to  the  effect 
that  he  claimed  to  be  a  greater  magician  than 
Buddha,  that  he  overcame  the  magic  and  van- 
quished the  magicians  of  the  bon  religion,  created 
a  magic  draft  which  lxnstoiA*cd  immortality,  and 
had  a  magic  horse  which  carried  him  to  distant 
isles  where  he  preached  his  religion  to  the  demons 
and  magicians.  The  entire  trend  of  the  story  shows 
that  the  practise  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  as  else- 
where, was  to  assimilate  what  it  could  not  con- 
quer. Buddhism  had  already  deveIo|)ed  a  series 
of  Buddlms  prior  to  (lautama,  and  now,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  avatars,  it  was 
announced  that  Padnmsambhava.  already  reganled 
as  an  incarnation,  would  have  successors  until  the 
now  Buddha  came,  while  the  attainment  of  Bud- 
dhaship  was  to  lx»  assi8te<l  by  the  practise  of  Yoga. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  progress  was  great,  but 
the  reputation  of  the  founder  l)ecame  a  menace 
to  the  king  (c.  900),  the  n'ligion  was  proscrilxnl.  and 
the  monkH  were  persecuted  and  driven  into  hiding. 
Eventually  this  course  arous€»d  the  resentment  of 
the  people,  who  rallied  around  the  monks,  King 
Lang-darma  lost  his  life  and  the  kingdom,  the  power 
going  to  petty  chiefs  and  the  abbots,  while  shortly 
after  the  heads  of  the  great  monast-eries  came  to 
exorcise  a  power  almost  regal.  In  1042  Attisa,  one 
of  these  abbots,  whose  life  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development,  invited  the  Indian  monk  Vikrasila  to 
Tibet,  a  period  of  great  literary  activity  ensued  and 
of  moral  reformation  of  the  Church.  The  new 
teacher  united  the  communities  of  monks  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  reunited  Tibetan  (^hurch.  This  was 
first  realized  after  Genghis  Khan  had  united  China 
and  Mongolia  into  one  empire  (1220-1340),  when 
his  grandson  Kublai  Khan  chose  as  his  spiritual 
adviser  Ragspa,  abbot  of  the  iSa-skya  monastery, 
l^came  a  convert  to  Buddhism,  made  Tibet  an 
occlesia.st ical  state  in  the  empire,  and  appointed  the 
abbot  ruler.  This  condition  continued  imder  eight 
reigning  abbots  till  1340.    The  results  were  two- 


fold: the  conversion  to  this  form  oC  Buddhism  of 
great  numbers  of  the  Mongolians,  and  the  subvu^ 
sion  of  Attisa's  reforms  and  a  rejuvenescence  of 
magic  When  this  empire  fell,  the  Ming  dyniity 
of  China  gave  precedence  to  the  abbots  oC  Digung, 
Phag-dub  and  Tshal,  broke  the  preeminence  of  the 
Ssrskya  monastery  and  made  it  subotdinate  to 
Phagdub,  while  the  political  oootrol  was  vested  in 
the  great  monasteries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  oentuiy  a  new 

reformer  arose  who  is  known  only  as  Tsong-kapa, 

'*  the  man  of  Tsong-ka."    He  was  a  noted  scholar, 

belonged  to  the  same  sect  as  Attisa,  and  aimed  at 

the  purification  and  unification  of  the 

4.  Dsvel-   Church.    To  the   monks   he  foitMde 

opment      marriage  and  the  use  of  m^gic,  made 
into        the  yellow  robe  and  the  besK">S^*^ 

Lamaism.  the  badge  of  his  sect,  took  as  his  three 
guiding  principles  pure  teaching,  stem 
discipline,  and  the  absolutism  of  the  Church,  while 
the  individual's  welfare  was  subjected  to  that  of 
the  oiganisation.  He  made  Lhasa  the  center  of  the 
new  movement,  and  founded  there  three  great 
monasteries  in  1407,  1414,  and  1417.  The  re^poo 
received  as  its  governing  characteristic  the  idea  of 
the  continued  reincarnation  of  the  Boddhisat  in  the 
chief  abbot,  and  this  incarnation  was  made  subject 
not  to  descent,  since  marriage  was  prohibited  to 
the  monks,  but  to  the  choice  of  the  Boddhisat  him- 
self, who  became  incarnate  in  a  babe  bom  after  the 
abbot's  death.  Tsong-kapa  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  would  be  continually  reborn  as  Dalai 
Lama.  Alongside  this  official  was  to  be  another, 
the  Tasi  Lama,  the  two  theoretically  equal,  hut  in 
fact  the  Dalai  Lama  the  greater  both  by  reason  of 
the  larger  territory  nded  and  because  he  inca^ 
nated  Padmapani,  who  is  to  be  the  new  Buddha 
and  sa\nor  of  the  world.  The  succession  of  Dahi 
Lamas  is  traced  to  a  successor  of  Tsong-ki^ia  who 
in  1439  became  the  head  of  the  Church  and  thus 
gave  to  the  religion  its  decisive  cast.  The  second 
of  these  officials  developed  further  the  organixatioo 
of  the  Church,  and  founded  a  body  of  advisers  cor- 
responding closely  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cardinal- 
ate.  Missionary  efforts  continued  among  the  Mon- 
golians, and  the  fourth  Dalai  Lama  came  from  the 
family  of  a  Mongolian  chief.  In  200  years  the 
yellow  Church  became  supreme,  the  red  monb 
sank  to  a  mere  faction,  while  a  national  conscious- 
ness was  awakened  and  bound  up  with  the  ecdesi- 
astical  order.  The  Tatar  dynasty  of  China  con- 
firmed the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  the  order,  but 
since  1750  has  kept  a  representative  at  Lhasa  as  a 
reminder  of  political  dependence,  and  it  is  believed 
that  Chinese  influence  is  potent  in  determining  the 
succession  to  the  chief  office  and  the  emperor  oe^ 
tainly  has  the  right  of  confirmation.  The  Dalai 
Lama  resides  in  the  important  monastery  of  Mt 
Potala  near  Lhasa;  the  Tasi  Lama  (also  called 
*'  Pan-chen  ")  lives  at  Kra-shis-lhun-po. 

The  religion  centers  in  the  "  three  jewels "  of 
Buddhism,  belief  in  the  Buddha,  the  law,  and  the 
order.  It  is  held  that  prior  to  the  historical  Gau- 
tama there  were  other  Buddhas,  three  of  whom  are 
now  withdrawn  from  the  world  except  as  guardians 
during  the  intervals  when  no  Buddha  is  incarnated; 
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a  fourth   corresponds  to    the    historical  Buddha 
who  is  known  as   Amitabha    and   incarnated   in 
the  Tasi  Lama;  while  the  fifth  is  the 
5.  Charac-  Bodhisat  Padmapani,  the  coming  Bud- 
teriBtics  of  dha  and  savior  of  the  world,   incar- 
l^imaiinn.   nated  recurrently  in  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  is   therefore   sacred.    The   Bud- 
dhist doctrines  of  heavens  and  hells  is  fully  accepted, 
while  the  saints  of  the  order  are  objects  of  adoration. 
The  principle  of  reincarnation  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  two  heads  of  the  Church  but  to  the  abbots 
and  monks,  and  most  monasteries  claim  to  have  at 
least  one  incarnated  saint.    Syncretism  is  seen  in 
the  worship  of  deities  and  spirits  whose  disguise  as 
Buddhist  saints  is  transparent,  and  in  the  formulas 
of  worship  and  ritual  which  retain  elements  from 
the  bon  ceremonial  and  from  Hinduism.    Similar 
traces  of  elementary  religion  are  seen  in  the  mag- 
ical charms  and  the  divination  which  still  remain 
in  use.     Baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  mass  for 
the  dead  are  among  the  rites  of  the  Church,  while 
the  rosary  is  everywhere  found.    Especial  efficacy 
attaches  to  the  Buddhist  formula  Ommani  padme 
hum,  *'  Oh  the  jewel  in  the  lotus."     Hence  it  is  ever 
on  the  lips  of  the  people,  is  inscribed  on  cylinders 
made  to  revolve  by  hand,  water,  or  wind,  and  on 
flags  which  flutter  in  the  wind,  each  turn  or  wave 
being  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  the  prayer  bring- 
ing merit  to  the  owner  or  maker.    Great  merit  is 
attached  to  the  ascetic  life,  hence  about  one-fifth 
of  the  population  are  in  the  cloisters.    Alongside 
the  reincarnation  of  the  male  saints  are  those  of 
females,    reflecting  perhaps   the   influence   of   the 
Sakti  religions  of  India.     Of  two  nunneries  the  ab- 
besses are  incarnations  of  deities  probably  derived 
from  the  early  bon   religion.     Politics  has  influ- 
enced the  Church  to  declare  the  emperors  of  China 
and  Russia  incarnations  of  Lamaist  saints;    curi- 
ously, the  king  of  England  is  not  so  regarded,  pos- 
sibly because  it  is  the  heretical  red  monks  who  are 
most  niunerous  on  the  Indian  border.    The  acces- 
sion to  the  headship  depends  upon  the  assumption 
that  when  a  Dalai  Lama  dies  the  soul  of  the  Bod- 
dhisat  who  lived  in  him  is  reincarnated  in  an  in- 
fant bom  forty-nine  or  more  days  after  his  death. 
This  infant  is  discovered  in  various  ways — by  the 
use  of  the  lot,  by  divination,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  last  Lama,  by  the  intervention  of  a  monk  of 
pure  life,  who  had  first  to  be  discovered.     When 
found,  the  infant  and  his  parents  are  brought  to  a 
palace  near  Lhasa,  kept  there  till  the  child  is  four 
years  of  age,  when  he  is  entered  as  a  novice;    at 
eight  years  of  age  he  becomes  a  monk,  then  abbot 
and  Dalai  Lama.     In  this  way  the  real  control  of 
the  Church  and  the  direction  of  affairs  is  kept  in 
the  hands  of  the  advisers,  and  the  Dalai  Lama  is 
hardly  more  than  the  living  idol  of  the  population. 
Of   the   literature  of  the  bon  religion   little  is 
kxKnm,  but  such  as  has  been  investigated  is  in  a 
native  script  and  dialect,  both  of  early 
6.  Tibetan  date.    The  Lamaist  literature  consists 
Literature,  of  translations  of  the  Buddhist  canon 
and   standard   commentaries,  and    of 
the  Tibetan  writings  of  the  monks  on  encyclopedic 
subjects.    The   canon  embraces    1,0S3    titles,   an 
immeniic  mass  of  writings,  which  exists  in  several 
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recensions.  The  literature  includes  rules  for  the 
discipline  of  monks  and  nuns,  metaphysical  trea- 
tises, discourses  of  the  Buddhas,  legends  from  their 
lives,  treatises  on  magic,  hymns  to  deities,  com- 
mentaries on  the  canon  and  commentaries  on  com- 
mentaries, dictionaries  of  philosophical  terms  and 
phraseology  and  of  language,  and  works  on  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  astronomy,  and  astrology,  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanscrit.  Many  of  these  are  diglots 
of  Sanscrit  and  Tibetan,  and  the  literature  has  been 
translated  also  into  Mongolian,  a  laige  collection 
of  the  plates  of  which  was  kept  at  Peking  and  des- 
troyed during  the  Boxer  uprising.  The  red  church 
literature  outside  of  the  foregoing  is  by  the  yellow 
church  held  heterodox,  and  the  principal  work  is 
the  book  of  the  legendis  of  Padmasambhava,  exist- 
ing in  many  editions  in  Tibetan,  Lepcha,  and  Mon- 
golian. The  popular  literature  is  also  immense  and 
various — apocalyptic,  miraculous,  prophetic,  and 
ritualistic.  Noteworthy  are  the  works  of  Milareba 
(1038-1122),  a  story  of  his  life  and  travels,  and  the 
"  Collection  of  100,000  Songs."  Both  are  valuable 
as  pictures  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
times.  Another  monk  of  about  the  same  period, 
Kasarrgyalpo,  wrote  a  huge  epic  on  the  deeds  oC 
heroes  assigned  to  the  eighth  century,  which  has  been 
widely  diffused  in  the  Mongolian  and  Kalmuck  lan- 
guages. The  principal  printing-press  is  at  Nartang 
near  Shigatse,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tasi  Lama. 
Block  printing  is  done  from  wooden  plates,  12x24 
inches  in  sise,  each  block  representing  a  page  of 
text. 

The  language,  while  akin  to  the  crude  dialects  of 
the  wild  peoples  of  the  Himalayas,  has  been  so  de- 
veloped by  the  monks  as  to  be  capable  of  expressing 
with  fulness  and  precision  the  sublimest  and  subtlest 
thought  of  India.  The  religion  of  I>amaism  has  made 
of  Tibet  a  land  of  culture  so  far  as  the  monasteries 
are  concerned,  but  has  not  raised  the  mass  of  the 
population  much  above  the  level  of  animistic  peo- 
ples, so  hedged  about  is  life  with  ritualistic  and 
magical  observances.  Geo.  W.  Gilmors. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  account  of  the  religion  available 
in  English  is  L.  A.  WaddeU,  The  Buddhum  qf  Tibtt,  Lon- 
don, 1894.  An  excellent  though  condensed  account, 
covering  the  literature  and  the  history,  is  A.  GrOnwedel,  in 
Di»  Kultur  der  Oegenwart,  I.,  iii.  1.  EHe  orieniaiUehen  ite- 
liffionen,  pp.  136-161.  Berlin,  1006,  cf.  his  MuthologU  dm 
BuddhitmuM  in  Tibet  und  der  Mongclti,  Leipeic  lOOa 
The  account  in  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Ltk^wk 
der  RelioioneoeachidUe,  ii.  113-117,  is  so  abbreviated  as  to 
be  misleading.  Material  is  found  also  in  E.  Schlagint- 
weit,  Buddhiem  in  Thibet,  London,  1863:  idem.  Leben*- 
beechreibung  dee  Padma  Sambhava^  in  Abhandlunoen  der 
koniglichen  bayrieehen  Akadetnie,  Munich,  1800,  1008; 
W.  W.  Rockhill.  The  Lamaiat  Ceremony  caUed  "  Making 
of  Afani  PilU,"  in  the  Journal  ef  tfks  American  Ori««ilal 
Society,  1800.  pp.  xxii.-xziv.;  idem.  The  Uee  qf  Skulle  in 
Lamaiet  Ceremoniee,  ib.  pp.  xxiv.-xxxi.;  Sarachandra 
Dasa,  Journey  to  Lhaea  and  Central  Tibet,  London,  1002. 
Still  of  um  is  B.  H.  Hodgson.  Eeeaye  on  the  Lanouaoee, 
lAteraturt  and  Reliffion  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  ib.  1874.  For 
travels  consult:  G.  Sandberg.  The  BxploratAon  of  Tihei 
letS-lBOjk,  Calcutta,  1004;  W.  W.  Rockhill,  The  Lund 
of  the  Lamae,  New  York,  1801;  H.  S.  Landor.  In  Ike  For^ 
bidden  Ixind,  London,  1808;  O.  T.  Croeby,  TUbei  and 
Turkeetan,  New  York,  1005;  L.  A.  Waddell,  Lhaeea  and 
ite  Myeterie;  untk  a  Record  cf  Ike  {BriHak)  Expedition  of 
1903-04,  London,  1006. 

LAMBERT  LE  BEGUE:  Belgian  eccleaiaatio; 
b.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy  oC  m 
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family  of  poor  Walloon  artisanH;  d.  at  Li^ge  c. 
1177.  Whether  he  bore  the  name  le  B^gue  (**  the 
Stammerer  ")i  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
LanilxTt,  on  account  of  a  physical  infirmity  is  not 
to  \)o  ascertaincHi.  Ah  a  secular  priest  he  first  had 
clinrgp  of  a  church  affiliated  with  the  cathedral 
foundation  at  Li^ge;  there  he  undertook  the  cure 
of  thf*  small  cliurch  of  St.  Christopher,  in  a  suburb 
of  Lir^rc.  At  the  diocesan  synotl  of  1166  he  de- 
inaiid<*d  a  moral  n*form  of  the  clergy,  especially 
curtailment  of  extravagance  in  dress,  and  the  pro- 
liihition  of  admitting  sons  of  priests  to  orders. 
When  subsi»quontly  ecclesiiLstical  abuses  grew  worse 
he  vt'hoinently  oppased  them  in  the  pulpit.  At  the 
same  time  he  exert (h1  a  profoimd  influence  upon 
the  populace  of  Li(^ge  through  his  penitential  ser- 
mons. To  liis  devot<.Hi  followers,  the  women  and 
m:ii<Iens  whom  he  luul  led  to  renounce  the  world, 
he  dedicate<l  a  niunlx^r  of  religious  poems  in  the 
Walloon  dialect;  also  a  paraphrase  of  the  Acts  and 
a  translation  of  Paul's  epistles.  These  writings  are 
lost:  but  P.  Meyer  believes  he  has  discoverecl  the 
Latin  Psalter  which  Lambert  iwed.  In  his  stormy 
zeal  for  winning  the  widest  circles  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  S<»rmon  on  the  Mount  and  imitation  of  Christ's 
life  of  poverty,  I/ambert  vividly  reminds  of  Francis 
of  Assisi;  still  more  so,  of  Waldo  of  Lyons.  In  his 
sermons  he  often  deviated  widely  from  the  doctrine 
and  tradition  of  the  Church.  Thus,  he  ascribed  a 
greater  importance  to  the  devout  mind  and  prac- 
tical love  of  one's  neighbor  than  to  means  of  grace 
and  ecclesiastical  sacraments;  he  characterized  all 
expenditures  for  the  administration  of  sacraments 
and  for  acts  of  consecration  as  simony,  opposed  pil- 
grimages to  Palestine,  and  taught  that  no  obedi- 
ence was  due  to  priests  forgetful  of  duty.  In  1175 
the  clergy  of  the  dioceae  of  Li^ge,  whom  Lambert 
had  vehemently  attacked,  urged  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  him.  He  was  condemned  and  im- 
prisoned, but  escajxxl  and  went  to  Italy  on  a  pil- 
grimaj^o  to  Poiw  Calixtus  III.,  who  permitted  him 
to  return  in  fx'ace  to  Li6ge.  Lambert's  most  ex- 
tensive polemical  tract,  Antigraphum  Petri,  was 
published  by  A.  Fayen  (in  Compte  rendu  de  seances 
de  la  commission  royale  d'histoire,  vol.  Ixviii.,  pp. 
25,')-35(),  Brussels,  1899).  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury he  was  numl>ered  with  the  saints  of  the  (Church. 
HLs  memory  is  j:x?rp)etuated  especially  by  the  Beg- 
uines,  who  without  doubt  were  founded  by  him. 
At  first  a  nickname,  "  Beguines  "  was  soon  adopted 
by  the  societies  themselves.  See  Beghards, 
Beguines.  Herman  Haupt. 

J)iDLiOf:RAi>iiY:  p.  Coens,  Disquisitio  hittorica  de  origine 
Beuhinarum.  Li<*Ke.  1629;  })rial,  in  Hi»toire  lilUraire  de 
la  France,  xiv.  402-410;  H.  Delvaux,  in  Butgraphie  na- 
tionale.  xv.  158-162,  Brussels.  1891;  AnaUcta  BoUandiana, 
xiii.  206  sqq.,  Brussels,  1894;  P.  Fredericq.  Corpus  docu- 
mentorum  inquisitionut  haretica  pravitatig  N  err  land  icce, 
ii.  9-36,  The  HaRue.  1896;  P.  Meyer,  A«  Psautier  de  Lam- 
bert le  Beaue.  in  Rtmianui,  xxix  (1900),  528-545;  A.  Fayen, 
in  Comptes  rerulua  des  stances  de  la  commuaion  royale 
d'hiatoire,  Ixviii  (1899),  255-356. 

LAMBERT,  l0n"bar',  FRANCOIS:  Reformer  in 
Hesse;  b.  at  Avignon  1486;  d.  at  Frankenberg  (32 
ni.  s.w.  of  Cassel),  Prussia,  Apr.  18,  1530.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  cloister  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan   Observants    at    Avignon,     HLs    calling    as 


"  Apostolic  preacher  "  gave  him  ooeasion  to  fi- 
miliarize  himself  more  deeply  with  Holy  Scripture, 
and  he  made  a  great  impression  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance  and  castigation.  Under  the  influence 
of  Luther's  writings,  which  found  their  way  to  him 
shortly  after  1520,  he  left  the  cloister  in  the  spring 
of  1522  and  went  to  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  where 
he  was  promptly  suspected  of  heretical  opiniom. 
At  Zurich,  in  July  of  that  year,  he  ventured  to  de* 
fend  in  public  debate  the  intercession  of  the  sainta 
against  Zwingli,  but  finally  declared  himself  van- 
quished. Under  the  assumed  name  of  Johannes 
Serranus  he  now  entered  Germany  to  study  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  at  its  source.  Having  se- 
cured, through  Georg  Spalatin,  credentials  to  Lu- 
ther and  the  elector,  he  went  to  Wittenbeig  m 
Jan.,  1523.  His  sojourn  there  lasted  till  Feb., 
1524.  At  Luther's  advice  he  delivered  lectures  on 
the  prophet  Hosea,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Enchid, 
and  Canticles;  sought  to  advance  the  Reformation 
by  translation  of  reformatory  pamphlets  into 
French  and  Italian;  and  prepued  a  tract  on  the 
subject  of  his  exit  from  the  cloister  and  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Minorite  rule.  He  was  one  of  the  fint 
monks  of  the  Reformation  era  to  resolve  on  con- 
tracting matrimony.  In  Mar.,  1524,  he  went  to 
Metz,  whither  he  was  called  by  secret  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  but  was  not  allowed  so  much  as  once 
to  venture  to  speak  publicly.  In  Strasbuig,  whither 
he  turned  in  Apr.,  1524,  he  found  frfends,  but  faikd 
to  obtain  a  position.  In  spite  of  his  extensive 
literary  activity,  his  outward  status  continued  op- 
pressive. At  last,  in  1526,  there  was  opened  for 
him  the  opportunity  for  work  and  the  prospect  of 
an  assured  living.  Recommended  by  Jacob  Stunn 
of  Strasbuig  to  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  he  vai 
enabled  to  take  the  leading  part  at  the  Hombeig 
Synod  (q.v.).  In  1527  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  University  of  Marbuig,  where  in  company  with 
Adam  Kraft  and  Erhard  Schnepf  he  served  as  one 
of  the  university's  first  theological  teachers.  Hie 
attachment  to  Zwingli 's  theory  of  the  Eucharist 
subjected  him  to  much  suspicion  in  Germany,  and 
his  French  mobility,  pragmatism,  and  easy  elo- 
quence provoked  opposition,  but  as  a  teacher  be 
found  great  acceptance.  His  favorite  branch  vas 
exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  although 
his  object  was  not  learned  exegesis,  but  practical 
interpretation  and  application.  Carl  Mirbt. 

Bibliography:  Bi(^raphie8  are  hy:  J.  W.  Banm.  StiM* 
burg,  1840  (in  German);  F.  W.  Hassencamp.  ElbeffekL 
1860;  F.  St.  Stieve,  Wratinlaw.  1867  (in  Latin);  L  Rrf- 
fet,  Paris.  1873  (in  French).  Consult  further:  F.  G- 
Schelhorn,  in  Amanitatea  lUeraritg  iv.  307-389,  Suppk' 
nicnt.  X.  12:i5  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1730;  F.  W.  Strieder.  Hm- 
«i9che  GeUhrtengeachichU,  vii.  378-396,  ix.  405-406.  Cu^ 
1787:  F.  W.  Haasencamp.  HeaaUcKe  Kirdten^eaAiAk. 
i.  65-76.  Marburg.  1852;  O.  Qemen,  in  ZKQ,  xarii  (IWI). 
133  sqq.;  ADB,  xvii.  548  sqq. 

LAMBERT,  iQm'b&rt  (LAMPERT),  OF  HEBS- 
FELD:  Medieval  historian;  b.  probably  c  1025; 
d.  after  1078.  It  is  not  improbable  that  be  was 
educated  at  the  famous  cathedral  school  of  Bam- 
berg. He  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Hci»- 
feld  Mar.  15,  1058,  and  was  ordained  priest  at 
Aschaffenburg  in  the  following  September,  after 
which  he  made  a  pilgrimage  through  Hungary  and 
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Bulgaria  to  the  Holy  Land,  returning  to  Hersfeld  a 
year  later.  The  abbey  school,  which  Lambert  may 
have  conducted,  was  a  very  flourishing  one,  and 
his  works  are  good  evidence  of  the  height  which 
learning  had  reached  there.  The  most  character- 
istic is  his  biography  of  Lullus,  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  abbey,  a  reidly  masterly  performance,  writ- 
ten between  1063  and  1073.  He  followed  this  with 
a  poem,  now  lost,  on  the  later  history  of  the  abbey, 
and  a  complete  history  to  the  year  1074,  of  which 
only  scattered  sixteenth-century  extracts  remain. 
But  his  most  important  work  was  his  Annalea  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  1077.  The  first  part  is 
brief  and  not  original,  but  from  1040  the  narra- 
tive grows  fuller  and  becomes  the  most  extensive 
account  of  Henry  IV.  by  a  contemporary.  In 
opposition  to  his  abbot  and  the  majority  of  his  fel- 
low monks,  Lambert  was  decidedly  against  the  em- 
peror, and  probably  wrote  the  annals  with  the  pur- 
pose of  justifying  the  election  of  Rudolf  of  Swabia 
by  the  Saxon  and  Church  party.  He  shows  little 
of  the  conscientiousness  of  the  true  historian,  but  a 
literary  talent  remarkable  for  his  age,  which  for- 
merly led  to  the  placing  of  too  high  a  value  upon 
his  work.  In  fact,  until  quite  recent  times  it  de- 
termined the  conception  of  the  character  of  Henry 
IV.  taken  by  modem  historians,  and  it  is  still  im- 
portant for  the  laxge  number  of  facts  contained  in 

it.  (O.  HOLDBR-EOQEB.) 

Bibuographt:  The  Opera,  ed.  O.  Holder-ESgBer,  are  in 
Seriptong  renun  Germanicarun%  Hanover,  1894,  where 
mention  is  made  of  earlier  editions  and  literature.  Con- 
sult: A.  Eigenbrodt,  Lampert  von  Hen f eld  und  die  neuere 
QueUenforadiung,  Oassel,  1896;  idem,  Lampert  von  Here- 
feld  und  die  Woriauelegung,  Leipdo,  1896;  Wattenbach, 
DOQ,  u.  97-109;  Rettberg,  KD,  i.  602;  Oeillier,  Auteur§ 
aacria,  ziii.  399-401. 

LAMBETH,  laml>eth,  ARTICLES:  A  series  of 
nine  articles  drawn  up  in  1595  to  supplement  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  by  stating  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  in  terms  more  explicit  and  incisive 
than  were  used  in  art.  xvii.  of  1571,  which  admits 
of  both  a  Calvinistic  and  an  anti-Calvinistic  inter- 
pretation. Toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
Calvinism  had  many  sympathizers  in  England,  not 
only  among  the  Puritans,  but  also  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Calvinistic  theology  was  ably  ad- 
vocated at  Cambridge  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  Will- 
iam Perkins  and  William  Whitaker  (q.v.).  On  the 
other  hand  Peter  Baro  (q.v.)  taught  anti-Calvinism. 
He  found  an  ally  in  William  Barrett,  fellow  of  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius,  who  on  Apr.  29,  1595,  sharply 
attacked  Calvin,  Beza,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others 
in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  for  his  bachelor's 
degree.  A  lively  controversy  followed  at  Cam- 
bridge, Barrett  being  forced  to  recant,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Whit- 
aker drew  up  nine  articles  strongly  and  harshly 
Calvinistic  as  an  interpretation  of  art.  xvii.  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles;  and,  after  some  modifications 
of  language  by  the  archbishop,  they  were  signed  by 
Whitgift,  Bishop  Fletcher  of  London,  Bishop 
Vaughan  of  Bangor,  and  others  at  a  conference 
at  Lambeth  Palace  Nov.  20,  1595.  Archbishop 
Hutton  of  York  later  added  his  assent.  Whitgift 
sent  the  articles  to  Cambridge  as  an  admissible 
interpretation    of  art.    xvii.,   hoping    thereby    to 


allay  the  controversy  and  deal  a  blow  at  Puri- 
tanism by  making  concessions  to  the  Calvin- 
ists  of  the  Church  of  England.  Though  he  was 
moderately  Calvinistic  in  doctrine  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Geneva  polity,  and  he  was  too  g^d 
a  churchman  to  insist  on  the  articles  when  the  queen 
expressed  disapproval,  being  displeased  because  the 
conference  had  been  held  without  her  consent  and 
impatient  with  both  sides  for  stirring  up  contro- 
versy. Consequently  the  articles  were  soon  with- 
drawn— a  measure  rendered  easier  by  the  death  of 
Whitaker  two  weeks  after  the  conference. 

The  Lambeth  Articles  state  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  God  from  eternity  has  destined  a  part 
of  the  human  race  for  life,  another  part  for  death, 
and  that  the  ''  moving  cause  "  of  **  predestination 
to  life  "  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  individual — 
neither  "  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance, 
or  of  good  works,  or  of  anything  that  is  in  the  per- 
son predestinated  ";  the  cause  is  "  solely  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  God."  In  different  forms  of 
expression  it  is  declared  that  the  twofold  decree  has 
made  two  distinct  classes  of  men.  But  it  is  not 
said — doubtless  intentionally — ^that  God's  decree 
occasioned  the  Fall;  the  implication  is  rather  in- 
fralapsarian.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
(q.v.)  in  1604  the  Puritans  asked  in  vain  that  the 
Lambeth  Articles  be  recognized.  They  were  in- 
corporated in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (see  Irish 
Ahticlbs).  (F.  Kattenbubch.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Sohaff,  Creeda,  I  068-662,  iil  523-525; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Churdi  in  Bngland,  I  481-483,  Lon- 
don, 1897  (where  the  artieleaare  giyen);  and  espeoially 
J.  Stiype,  The  Life  and  AeU  of  ,  ,  ,  John  WhUgift, 
3  Tob..  Oxford,  1822. 

LAMBETH  CONFERENCE  (also  called  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Synod):  A  gathering  held  at  Lambeth 
Palace  approximately  every  ten  years  under  the 
presidency  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion. The  first  suggestion  of  such  an  assembly 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Bishop  Hopkins  of  Ver- 
mont in  1851,  but  the  earliest  official  action  in  that 
direction  was  taken  by  the  provincial  synod  of 
Canada  in  1865.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  first  call  was  issued  by 
Archbishop  Longley  in  1867.  In  September  of  that 
year  seventy-six  bishops  assembled  at  Lambeth 
and  discussed  various  questions  affecting  the  or- 
ganization and  work  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
as  a  whole.  The  second  conference  was  held  in 
1878,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Tait,  at- 
tended by  100  bishops;  the  third  in  1888,  with  145 
in  attendance,  presid^  over  by  Archbishop  Ben- 
son; the  fourth  in  1897,  under  Archbishop  Temple, 
with  194  bishops;  and  the  fifth  in  1908.  The  bish- 
ops carefully  disclaim  any  legislative  or  synodical 
authority,  but  their  deliberations  and  resolutions 
have  a  wide  and  increasing  effect  upon  the  action 
of  the  various  national  churches  represented.  The 
laigest  general  interest  attaches  to  the  step  taken 
by  them  in  1888,  when  they  sanctioned,  with  some 
final  modifications,  the  statement  as  to  the  basis 
of  a  possible  reunion  of  Christendom  put  forth  by 
the  general  convention  of  the  American  Episcopal 
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Church  in  1886;  for  the  text  of  the  statement, 
commonly  known  as  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadri- 
lateral, see  Fundamental  Doctrinss  of  Christi- 
anity, {  4. 

Bibliookapbt:  R.  T.  Davidson*  The  Lambefft  ConferenetM 
qf  1887.  1878,  and  1888,  vfiOi-Vu  Qffleial  ReporU,  new  ed., 
IjondoD,  1806:  idem,  Orioin  and  Hiat.  of  1h»  Lambtth 
Canfmneet  of  1867  and  1878,  ib.  1888.  The  encydicml 
lettera  and  reportn  an*  published  in  tract  form  by  the 
H.  P.  C.  K..  London;  Lambeth  Conference  «^f  1907,  London. 
1007;  Confereneii  of  Biehopn  ef  the  Anglioan  Communion 
.  .  .  1908,  .  .  .  Encydical,  ib..  1908. 

LAMBRUSCHINI,  lam-brQs-kt'ni.  LUIGI:  Car- 
dinal and  Htateflman;  b.  at  Qonoa  May  6,  1776;  d. 
at  Rome  May  8,  1K54.  He  early  entered  the  Bar- 
nabitc  Onler,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  his  order, 
afterward  in  eccleHia.sticaI  diplomacy.  With  Ercole 
Consalvi  (q.v.)  he  represented  the  (Curia's  inter- 
ests at  the  C-ongress  of  Vienna  in  1818,  and  after 
hLs  return,  as  secretary  of  the  Congregation  for 
Eictraordinary  Affairs,  he  conducted  negotiations 
over   concordatK   with    Bavaria   and   Naples   (see 

CONCOROATB    AND    DELIMITING     BULL«,    VI.    2,  {   2; 

VI.  3).  In  1819  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Genoa;  and  in  1823  he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  to 
Paris,  whore  he  successfully  labored  to  make  ITl- 
tramontuniHm  (q.v.)  dominant  in  France,  and  this, 
too,  upon  the  fundamental  ground  of  legitimacy. 
In  1831  he  was  made  canlinal  by  Gregory  XVI., 
and  in  1836  secretary  of  stat(>  for  foreign  affairs. 
It  was  in  Lambruschini  tliat  the  reaction  now  cen- 
tered. Wherever  measures  were  devised,  or  where 
efforts  were  forward  which  reflected  the  tendency 
of  the  modem  era,  he  peroeive<l  revolution.  Hence, 
too,  he  strictly  opposed  the  strivings  toward  unity 
and  freedom  within  the  States  of  the  Church;  the 
prisons  were  filled,  and  previously  grante<i  conces- 
sions were  set  at  nought.  In  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment's conflict  with  the  Curia,  1836-38  (see  Drostb- 
ViBCHERiNo),  LamhriLschini  vindicated  the  stand- 
point of  the  Curia  and  drafted  the  state  papers 
against  Prussia  (Rome,  lS,'iS;  German  text,  Augs- 
burg, 1839).  When  ultimately  the  government 
of  Gregory  XVI.  became  extremely  odious  Lam- 
bruschini had  to  bear  the  blame  for  it.  Although 
he  had  seen  to  it  that  only  his  adherents  should  be 
admitted  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  so  strong  be- 
came the  feeling  against  him,  that  when  it  came  to 
electing  a  successor  to  (iregory  XVI.,  he  received 
only  ten  votes.  Under  PiiLs  IX.  he  adorned  high 
positions,  but  never  regained  his  influence. 

K.  Ben  RATH. 

Hihliouraphy:  LambniHchini  was  the  author  of  Opere 
spirituali,  llome,  lR3fi  (an  ascetic  work);  SuW  immaeo- 
lato  concepimento  di  Maria,  ib.  1843,  Eng.  tran«l..  A  Polemi- 
cal Dissertation  on  tKr  Immacxdate  Conception  of  the  most 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  London,  1855.  Consult:  L. C.  Farini, 
Lo  Stato  romarw  1S16-IS60.  i.  78  hcjci.,  Turin.  1850;  F.  Gual- 
tcrio,  Gli  uUimi  rivolgimenti  italiani,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1850; 
H.  licuchlin,  Geschirhte  Italiene,  vol.  i.,  Leiptiic.  1860;  F. 
NippoW,  The  PajMJcu  in  the  19th  Century,  pp.  98-115,  New 
York,  1900. 

LAMENNAIS,  l(l"men"nf'',  HUGUES  FELICITE 
ROBERT  DE:  A  prominent  French  Roman  Cath- 
olic theological  author,  of  an  increa«5ingly  liberal 
type;  b.  at  Saint-Malo  (on  the  English  Channel, 
200  m.  w.  of  Paris)  July  19,  1782;  d.  in  Paris  Feb. 
27,  1854.     His  childhood  was  marked  by  piety  of 


the  strict  Breton  tsrpe  and  great  devotion  to  study. 
In  1808  be  appeared  as  a  defender  of  the  papid 
authority  in  his  lU flexions  but  VHai  de  V^jl&m  en 
France  pendant  le  XVIIlme  eiitde  el  eur  la  atfuo- 
Han  aetueUe,  whioh  Napcdeon's  government  at- 
tempted to  suppress.  In  1811  he  entered  the 
seminary  of  Saint-Malo  to  study  for  the  prjesthood. 
In  the  Tradiiwn  de  V^lUe  eur  Pinstitutum  det 
Mques  (Paris,  1814),  written  jointly  with  hii 
brother,  he  exulted  over  Napoleon's  downfall,  and 
on  the  return  from  Elba  sought  safety  in  Englaod 
during  the  "  hundred  days."  In  1816  he  was  o^ 
dained,  and  continued  to  write  articles  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  legitimist  papers,  eapedaDj 
against  deism.  In  1817  appeared  the  first  vohime 
of  his  principal  work,  the  Eseai  sur  I'indiff&enee  en 
matikre  de  religion  (£2ng.  transl.,  Esaay  on  Iniifit- 
enre  in  Mature  of  Rdigiany  London,  1895),  intended 
to  do  the  work  of  combating  the  prevalent  in- 
difference to  religion  and  arousing  interest  in  the 
Christian  cause.  Three  more  vohunes  (1820-24) 
stirred  up  much  excitement,  and  called  forth  bji- 
ter  accusations  on  the  part  of  the  Jesw'ts,  whOe 
the  Gallican  bishops  and  the  Sorbonne  were  hib- 
warm  in  their  approval.  In  1824  Lamennaii 
visited  Rome,  and  declined  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's 
hat  made  by  Leo  XII.  His  treatise  De  la  rdigiim 
considfr^e  done  see  rapports  avec  Pordre  potiHqm  d 
civil  (1826)  was  still  more  displeasing  to  the  Gil- 
lican  party  and,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  his 
advocate,  Berryer,  suffered  a  judicial  condemnir 
tion.  He  now  became  more  and  more  disaffected 
to  the  Bourbons,  whose  fall  he  predicted  in  his 
next  work.  Dee  progr^e  de  la  rHH)lution  et  de  k 
guerre  contre  V^liee  (1829).  In  this  he  advocated 
the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State  whidi 
oppressed  and  fettered  it,  and  more  freedom  for 
the  people  as  well  as  for  the  Church.  After  the 
July  revolution  of  1830  he  began  to  publish  L'AvemTt 
a  newspaper  w^hose  motto  was  **  God  and  freedom; 
the  pope  and  the  i>eople."  The  bishops  now  be- 
gan to  bring  formal  charges  against  Lamennais;  be 
went  to  Rome  with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert 
in  1832,  but  found  little  support,  and  their  ideas 
were  condemned  by  the  new  pope,  Gregory  XVI.. 
in  his  encyclical  of  Aug.  15.  The  publicaticm  of 
L'Ai^nir  was  abandoned.  Lamennais  retired  to 
La  Ch^naie,  and  gave  way  to  the  logical  develop- 
niont  of  his  liberal  principles,  marking  a  definite 
breach  with  Rome  by  the  publication  of  Parokt 
d'un  croyant  (1834;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Words  (/« 
Believer,  London,  1834,  1845,  1848,  1891).  which  iras 
con(lemne<l  by  a  fresh  encyclical  of  July  7,  but  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  people,  whom  he  addressed 
in  its  glowing  words  of  hope  and  love.  His  lAvrt  du 
peuple  (1837;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Book  of  the  People, 
London,  1838)  reminds  them  not  only  of  their 
rights  but  of  their  duties  in  the  tone  of  an  inspired 
prophet.  This  was  followed  by  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive writings  of  democratic  tendency,  of  which  Le 
Pays  et  le  gouvemement  cost  him  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand francs.  He  attempted  to  bring  his  new  ideas 
into  harmony  with  his  original  prindptes  in  the 
Esquieae  d*une  philosophie  (4  vols.,  18i41-46),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  truth  is  determined,  not  as  in 
his  first  book  by  the  Church,  but  by  human  reason, 
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examining,  judging,  and  confirming.  The  revolution 
of  1848  brought  him  fresh  hopes  and  fresh  disap- 
pointments. He  was  elected  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly, and  laid  before  it  the  project  of  a  constitution 
which  was  considered  beautiful  but  impracticable. 
After  the  coup  d'iUU  (1851)  he  spent  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  had  a  noble 
and  active  nature,  never  content  unless  at  work. 
His  unselfish  piety  and  humility  were  unquestioned; 
but  the  failure  of  all  his  plans  so  embittered  a  pos- 
itive and  passionate  disposition  as  to  lead  him  far 
away  from  the  principles  with  which  he  began  his 
life,  into  a  position  which  his  early  associates  consid- 
ered little  short  of  apostasy.  His  (Euvret  oompUtes 
were  iasued  in  twelve  volmnes  at  Paris,  1836-^;  six 
volumes  of  (Euvrea  posthumea  appeared  in  1855- 
1859  and  two  of  (Euvrea  inSdiiea  in  1866. 

(C.  Pfbndbb.) 

Bxbuoorapht:  Biocraphical  matarial  may  be  found  in: 
A.  Blaiie,  Eaaai  biographiq^€  mw  Lamennait,  Paris,  1858; 
J.  M.  Peign^,  Lamennaia,  aa  vie  intime  h  la  Chinaie,  Paris, 
1864;  E.  Dowden,  in  Fortnightly  RevUw,  xi  (1800),  pp. 
1-26;  C.  Beard,  in  Theolooiocd  Rwiew,  z  (1873),  341  sqq., 
xi  (1874),  70  sqq.;  G.  J.  Harney,  in  Open  Court,  t  (1891), 
2959-62;  H.  Gibson,  L'Abbi  de  Lamennaia,  London,  1899; 
C.  Boutard,  Lamennaiat  aa  vie  at  aea  doetrinea^  v<ds.  i.-ii., 
P^ris,  1905-08.  For  study  of  bis  tbougbt  consult:  T.  Passa* 
£iude  aur  Lamennaia,  Paris,  1856;  M.  Lami,  PhUoaophie 
de  Lamennaia,  ib.  1867;  O.  Bordage,  La  PhUoaophie  de 
Lamennaia^  Strasburg,  1809;  P.  Janet,  La  Philoaophie  de 
Lamennaia,  Paris,  1890;  E.  fuller,  Lamsnnaia:  4tude 
d'kiatoire  politique  et  reHgieuae,  ib.  1892;  F.  Brunetifere. 
Nouveaux  eaaaia  aur  la  littiraiure  contemporaina,  ib.  1895; 
A.  Mcdien  et  F.  Deune.  Jjamermaia;  .  ,  ,  aea  idtea,  ib.  1899. 

LAMMAS-DAT:  Tbe  English  name  for  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Peter's  Chains,  Aug.  1,  which  com- 
memorates the  imprisonment  and  miraculous 
deliverance  of  the  apostle-  (Acts  xii.  ^19).  The 
ancient  vernacular  English  name  is  derived  from 
the  custom  in  England  of  celebrating  at  that  time 
a  thanksgiving  for  the  wheat-harvest,  and  offering 
the  "  first-fruits  "  in  the  form  of  loaves  of  bread; 
whence  the  Middle  English  lammaaae,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Mammaasef  **  loaf-mass." 

LAMPS,  lOm'pe,  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF:  Ger- 
man Reformed  theologian;  b.  at  Detmold  Feb. 
19,  1683;  d.  at  Bremen  Dec.  8,  1729.  He  studied 
in  Bremen  1698-1702,  and  at  the  University 
of  Franeker  1702-03.  In  1703  he  was  called  as 
preacher  to  Weeze  near  Cleves,  in  1706  to  Duis- 
burg,  and  in  1709  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Brenoen.  From  1720  to  1727  he  was  professor  of 
dogmatics  and  church  history  at  Utrecht;  and 
from  1727  till  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Ana- 
gar's  and  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Bremen. 
From  his  schools  in  Bremen  and  Utrecht  proceeded 
a  great  niunber  of  men  who  exerted  a  salutary  in- 
fluence in  all  spheres  of  life  in  the  Reformed  Church. 
Lampe's  theology  was  essentially  Biblical;  and  it 
was  his  great  merit  to  further  Bible  stud^  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  and  to  revive  the  federal  theol- 
ogy (see  CoccEius,  Johannes).  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  Geheimma  dea  Gnadenbundea,  dem 
groaaen  BundeagoU  9u  Ehren  und  aUen  keUbegierigen 
Seelen  Mur  Erhauung  gedffnet  (6  vols.,  Bremen, 
1712  seq.;  Dutch  transl.,  1727).  Tbe  first  volume 
treats  of  the  "  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace  " 
and  entirely  follows  the  fundamental  conceptions 


of  Coeoeius.  The  following  volumes  trace  the 
church  of  God  historically  through  the  threefold 
economy  of  the  covenant  of  grace  under  the  prom- 
ise (vol.  ii.),  the  law  (vols.  iii.  and  iv.),  and  the 
Gospel  (vols.  V.  and  vi.).  Lampe  adopted  the  sys- 
tematic fonn  which  Frans  Burmann  had  given  to 
the  federal  theology.  In  this  framework  the 
whole  content  of  theology  is  presented,  but  only 
in  its  results  for  practical  Christian  life,  and  in  a 
form  intelligible  to  all  persons  versed  in  the  Bible. 
It  is  owing  to  Lampe's  peculiar  union  of  theory 
and  practise  that  his  spirit  as  that  of  no  other  theo- 
logian entered  the  congr^;atiQns,  while  the  history 
of  theological  science  took  little  notice  of  him.  In 
the  doctrine  of  the  order  of  salvation  Lampe  gave 
to  Calvinism  and  Cocoeianism  a  new  and  peculiarly 
Pietistic  turn,  by  emphasising  the  Pietistic  atten- 
tion to  the  inner  life  of  the  individual  and  the  pres- 
sure of  personal  decision,  but  the  fundamental  view 
of  Calvinism  guarded  him  against  all  excesses  of 
Pietistic  individualism.  The  Church  wss  for  him 
a  divine  institution,  and  he  was  averse  to  all  sepa- 
ratistic  tendencies.  Very  popular  have  been  his 
catechisms:  MiUh  der  Wahrheitf  nach  ArUmhmg 
dea  Heidelberger  Kaieehiamua  (1718);  Einleitung  zu 
dem  Oehmmnia  dea  Gnadenbundea;  Erate  Wakrheita- 
milch  for  Sduglinge  am  Alter  und  Veratand;  also 
his  excellent  book  on  communion,  Der  heQige 
BraiUachmuck  der  Hochzeit-GdaU  dea  Lammea  an 
aeiner  Bundeatqfd  (Bremen,  1720).  He  also  wrote: 
C&mmeniariua  analyHoo-^xegeticua  in  Evangdium 
aecundum  Johannem  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1724- 
1726;  Germ,  transl.,  2  vols.,  Leipdc,  1729);  De- 
lineatio  tkeologi(B  activm  (Utrecht,  1727,  Germ, 
transl.,  Frankfurt,  1728),  the  first  system  of  ethics 
of  the  federal  theology;  and  Diaaertatumum  .  .  . 
syntagma  (Amsterdam,  1737).  Together  with  C. 
van  Hase  the  younger  Lampe  edited  the  BMiotheca 
hiaior%o0'philolog%ca4heologica  (Bremen,  1718-27). 
He  also  took  a  prominent  position  among  hymn- 
writers  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

(E.  F.  Earl  Mm<LBH.) 

Biblioorapht:  O.  Thelenuum,  Friadrieh  Adolf  Lampe, 
Bielefeld,  1868;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  OeadiixhU  dea  PieUMmua, 
pp.  230  aqq.,  479-^A80,  Leyden,  1879;  A.  Ritechl.  (?«- 
achichU  dea  PieHamua,  i.  427  sqq.,  Boim,  1880.  An  index 
to  hie  own  wriUnge  and  to  earlier  literature  about  him  is 
in  A.  J.  van  der  Aa,  Biograj^iadi  Woordenbodt,  der  Nader' 
landen,  xi.  83,  Harlem,  1862  sqq. 

LAMPBTIAIIS.    See  Messalianb. 

LAMT,  la'^mt',  BERNARD:  French  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Le  Mans  (130  m.  s.w.  of  Paris), 
June,  1640;  d.  at  Rouen  Jan.  29,  1715.  He  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1658,  and 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  Saumur  in  1671, 
afterwaid  at  the  University  of  Angers.  On  ac- 
count of  his  Cartesian  views  he  was  deposed  from 
his  chair  at  Angero  in  1675  and  driven  from  the 
city.  Through  the  favor  of  Cardinal  Le  Camus  he 
was  soon  given  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Grenoble,  and  in  1686  was  recalled  to  Paris 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Mag- 
loire.  For  publishing  a  book  without  proper  pei^ 
mission  he  was  transferred  to  the  Oratory  at  Rouen 
in  1690.  His  principal  works  are:  L*art  de  porter 
(Paris,  1675);   Entretiena  aur  lea  aciencea  (Brussels, 
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1684);  Apparatus  ad  biblia9acra(GTenob]e,  1686;  Fr. 
transl.,  Lyons,  1709;  Eng.  transl.,  Apparattta  BUblir 
cuSf  London,  1723);  Harmonia  »€u  concordia  quatuor 
tJvangelistarum  (Paris,  1689;  enlarged  ed.,  2  vols., 
1699);  and  the  posthumous  De  Uibernaculo/aderis,de 
aancta  civitate  Jerusalum  ei  de  temph  (1720),  upon 
which  he  worked  for  thirty  years. 

Hihliourapht:  KL,  vii.  1372-74;  J.  Pot^.  £Ioom  hiato- 
riqun.  Le  Mans.  1817;  B.  Haur^u,  HitL  litUraire  du 
s\taine,  ii.  117  nqq..  Paris,  1844;  Lichtenberger.  ESR,  vii. 
7(»-710. 

LANCE,  THE  HOLT:  The  instrument  with 
which  the  side  of  Christ  was  pierced  after  his  death 
upon  the  cross  (John  xix.  31).  It  was  believed  to 
have  been  found,  with  the  other  instruments  of  the 
pasHion,  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  (see 
Helena,  Saint,  1),  and  in  the  time  of  Bede  was 
said  to  be  preserved  at  Jerusalem.  The  metal  head 
was  carried  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  later  to  Antioch,  where  it  was  discov- 
ered by  the  crusaders  in  1098.  Baldwin  IL  pledged 
it  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  Louis  IX.  of  France 
obtained  it  in  1239  and  brought  it  to  Paris.  Here 
it  was  pr<»scr\'cd  and  venerated  in  the  Sainte  Cha- 
f>ello,  together  with  the  crown  of  thorns;  but  since 
1796  it  lias  disappeared.  The  larger  portion  re- 
mained in  Constantinople  until  1492,  when  Ba- 
jazet  presented  it  to  Innocent  VIII.;  since  then  it 
has  been  preserved  in  St.  Peter's.  A  second  lance 
was  venerated  in  the  Middle  Ages  among  the  sacred 
treasures  of  the  empire.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities it  was  the  lance  of  Constantine,  contain- 
ing some  of  the  nails  of  the  cross,  while  others  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  actual  lance  of  the  crucifixion. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  never,  even  when 
sanctioning  liturgical  devotion  to  these  relics,  pro- 
nouncefl  upon  their  genuineness.  For  the  so-called 
"  Holy  Lance  "  used  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  see  Eastern 
Church,  §  19. 

Bibliography:  Benedict  XIV.,  De  .  .  .  canonizatione, 
chapn.  XXV.,  xxxi.,  4  voI»».,  Bonona.  1734-Ji8;  C.  Uohault 
tie  rieury.  \frnunre  tur  lea  inatrumenU  de  la  paaaion,  Paris, 
1809;   KL.  vii.  1419-22. 

LANCELOTTI,  lQn"chMot'(i,  GIOVANNI  PAOLO: 

Professor  of  canon  law  at  Perugia,  where  he  died 
in  1590,  and  known  as  the  author  of  the  Inatitw- 
iiones  juris  canonici  which  are  appended  to  not  a 
few  editions  of  the  Corpus  juris  canonici.  The 
thought  of  writing  a  text-book  of  canon  law  on  the 
mo<lel  of  Justinian's  "  Institutes  "  had  already  occu- 
pied Lancelotti  for  some  time  when  in  1557  Pope 
Paul  IV.  commissioned  him  to  undertake  it.  The 
work  was  not,  however,  formally  approved  by  the 
pope,  and  appeared  in  1563  as  a  private  publication. 
It  was  first  adopted  by  Petrus  Matthaeus  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Corpus  juris,  1591.  The  value  of  Lan- 
celotti's  Institutivnes  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  from  them 
it  is  easy  to  become  acquainted  with  the  law  in 
force  prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  with  the 
practise  of  that  age.  The  later  editors  have  care- 
fully printed  out  in  their  notes  the  differences  in- 
troduced by  the  newer  legislation.       E.  Sehling. 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  B.  Vermiglioli,  Biografla  degli  acrittori 
Perugini,  ii.  40  eqq.,  Perugia.  1829:  J.  F.  von  Schulte, 
OeachithU  der  QueUen  und  Literatur  dea  canoniachen  Rechta, 


ui.  451  sqq..    Stuttgart,  1880;  KL,  vii  1370;   lidiftBD- 
beiser.  ESR,  vii.  718-719. 

LANDELS,  WnXIAM:  British  Baptist;  b.  neir 
Berwick,  Scotland,  Apr.  25,  1823;  d.  at  Kirkcaldy, 
Scotland,  July  7,  1899.  His  father  was  an  Auld 
Kirk  farmer  and  fisherman.  Converted  (c.  1841) 
under  Primitive  Methodist  influence,  he  was  o- 
couraged  by  the  Morisonians  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  in  1843  began  a  course  of  study  under  Jama 
Morison  at  Kihnamock,  with  whom  he  spent  thne 
summers.  He  was  ordained  in  1844  and  became 
pastor  of  a  small  Morisonian  church  at  Darvel.  He 
seems  to  have  come  under  Baptist  influence  at 
about  this  time,  and  when  called  upon  as  pastor  to 
baptise  infants,  his  scruples  led  him  to  examine  the 
question  of  infant  baptism.  Having  become  con- 
vinced that  it  was  without  Scriptural  warrant,  he 
received  believers'  baptism  at  the  hands  of  T.  Mm- 
lean,  of  Dunbar,  and  soon  afterward  became  pse- 
tor  at  Cupar  (July,  1846).  From  1850  to  1855  he 
was  pastor  in  Birmingham.  His  most  important 
work  was  in  RegenU  Park  Chapel,  London  (1855- 
1883),  where  his  eloquence  attracted  large  audienea 
and  where  he  had  as  members  and  colaborers  Sir 
Morton  Peto,  Lord  Justice  Lush,  Principal  Angus, 
and  other  eminent  Baptists.  From  1883  to  1^ 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Dublin  Street  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, his  last  pastorate.  He  published  abottt 
twenty-five  voliunes,  mostly  sermons;  among  the 
most  important  are:  The  Gospel  in  Various  AspeeU 
(London,  1856);  The  Messa^ofChristtanay(\S5S>)'* 
The  Unseen  (1859);  Woman's  Sphere  and  Fort 
(1859);  True  Manhood  (1861);  The  Path  of  Life 
(1862);  Seed  for  Springtime  (1863);  Everyday  lU- 
ligion  (1863);   and  The  Cross  of  Christ  (1864). 

Bibuoorapht:   T.  D.  Landels.  Memoir  <4  IfOIiom  I^»i* 
LondoD,  1900  (by  his  son);  Baptiat  Handbook,  ib.  1900. 

LANDERER,  Mnd'er-er,  MAZIMILIAll  ALBERT 
VON:  One  of  the  most  important,  though  not 
best  known,  representatives  of  the  Vermittlun^ 
theologie;  b.  at  Maulbronn  (23  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttr 
gart)  Jan.  14,  1810;  d.  at  Tubingen  Apr.  13,  1878. 
From  1823  to  1827  he  studied  in  Maulbronn,  and 
then  went  to  the  theological  seminary  of  TQ- 
bingen,  just  at  the  time  when  Baur  had  begun  his 
academic  career,  and  the  transition  from  the  su- 
pernatural theology  of  the  older  TQbingen  school 
to  the  Hegelianism  which  characterized  the  later 
was  under  way.  After  the  completion  of  hLs  studies 
in  1832,  he  became  assistant  to  his  father,  who  was 
pastor  of  Walddorf,  then  a  teacher  at  Maulbronn. 
and  in  1835  in  Tttbingen.  Four  years  later  he  was 
appointed  first  deacon  at  Gdppingen,  and  in  1841 
professor  at  Tubingen. 

Landerer  considered  it  his  task  t^  mediate  be- 
tween the  negative  tendency  of  Baur  and  the  o^ 
thodox  theology  of  Beck.     He  tried  to  show  that 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  traditional  faith 
might   be   maintained   without  essential  rejection 
of  the  results  of  historical  criticism  or  clear  and 
scientific  method.     In  opposition  to  Hegel's  abso- 
lute knowledge,  Landerer  upheld  experience  in  the 
ethico-religious  sphere  as  well  as  that  of  natural 
science.     But  the  facts  of  the  ethico-religious  con- 
sciousness are  inseparable  from  the  revelation  of 
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Scripture,  which  again,  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment,  connects  itself  with  the  individual  conscious- 
ness. The  central  principle  of  dogmatics  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  by 
the  perfect  union  of  God  and  man  in  the  person 
of  Jesus,  which  proves  the  Christian  religion  to  be 
absolute.  He  deviated  from  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  in  his  anthropooentric  construction  of 
Christology;  yet,  though  placing  the  center  of 
Christ's  personality  in  his  humanity,  he  sought  to 
bring  out  the  other  side  by  emphasizing  the  abso- 
lute sinlessness  and  supernatural  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  concrete  facts  of  revelation.  On  the  whole, 
the  results  of  Landerer's  dogmatic  teachings  were 
of  a  positive  nature,  although  not  in  the  sense  of 
orthodox  exclusiveness.  He  always  kept  his  mind 
open  for  the  results  of  modem  science  and  criti- 
dsm — to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  him  to  arrive  at  final  results,  and  he 
could  never  make  up  his  mind  to  publish  a  dogmatic 
system.  His  contributions  to  the  second  edition 
oC  the  RE  show  his  talents  in  the  sphere  of  theol- 
ogy; his  article  on  Melanchthon  especially  made 
a  remarkable  impression.  Not  less  important  is 
that  on  the  relation  of  grace  and  freedom  in  the 
communication  of  salvation  in  the  Jahrhucher  fur 
deutsche  Theologies  which  he  helped  to  found.  After 
his  death  his  pupils,  P.  Buder  and  H.  Weiss  pub- 
lished two  university  lectures  under  the  title  Zur 
Dogmatiky  with  his  memorial  address  on  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur  (TQbingen,  1879);  P.  Lang  edited 
a  collection  of  his  sermons  (1880);  and  P.  Zeller  a 
third  posthumous  work,  Neueste  DogmengeschichU 
von  Sender  his  axif  die  Gegenwart  (1881). 

(H.  SCHMIDTf.) 
Bibuoorapiit:     Worte  der  Erinnerung  an  Dr.  Max  Albert 
Landerrr,  Tabin«en«  1878;    JahrbQcher  fUr  c(eutocA«  Theo- 
logie,    1878,    part   3;     O.    Pfleiderer.    in    ProUttattHacKe 
Kirekefueituf%o,  1878,  no.  20. 

LANDO:  Pope  Aug.,  9ia-Mar.,  914.  His  pon- 
tificate fell  within  the  period  during  which  the  Ro- 
man nobles  ruled  both  the  city  and  the  papal  see, 
so  that  no  details  of  his  administration  are  known. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooRAPHT:    Liber  ponti/lealia,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  i.  148, 
Pltfu.  1886:    Bower.  Popea,  ii.  308. 

LAHDO,  ATHAlf  ASIO.    See  Aqapios  Monachos. 

LANFRAIIC. 

I':ArlyLife.  to  1042(1  1). 
At  Bee  and  Caen.  1042-70  (f  2). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1070-89  (|  3). 
Writincii  (i  4). 

Lanfranc,  prior  of  Bee  and  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  bom  at  Pavia,  Italy,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century  (10057);  d.  at 
Canterbury  May  24,  1089.  Details  of  his  life  are 
scanty,  for  he  himself  left  no  memoirs,  nor  was  any 
biography  of  him  written  until  forty  years  after 
his  death.  He  appears  to  liave  been  of  noble 
parentage,  and  was  educated  in  rhet- 
I.  Barly  Life,  oric  and  Roman  law.    After  his  father's 

to  1042.     death,  he  left  Pavia  for  a  time,  and 

acconling  to  some  doubtful  accounts 

eontinued  his  legal  studieM  at  Bologna.     Returning 

to  his  native  city  a  master  of  Lombard  law,  he  be- 


came one  of  the  three  chief  jurists  of  the  Pavian 
school.  Probably  banished  as  an  adherent  of  the 
nobility  in  the  social  and  political  struggles  which 
raged  in  the  Lombard  cities  from  1035  to  1043,  he 
suddenly  left  Pavia  and  settled  at  Avranches  in 
Normandy  as  a  teacher.  Finding  little  favor  there, 
he  soon  determined  to  go  to  Rouen,  the  capital  of 
Normandy,  but  on  his  way  is  said  to  have  been 
attacked  by  robbers  and  left  bound  and  blind- 
folded in  the  forest.  In  the  terror  of  the  night,  he 
vowed  to  dedicate  himself  to  God,  if  he  should  be 
freed,  and  in  the  morning,  when  released  by  pass- 
ing travelers,  he  applied  for  entrance  at  the  abbey 
of  Bee,  near  the  place  where  he  had  been  attacked. 

The  abbey,  founded  a  few  years  previously  by 
an  old  warrior  named  Herluin  (see  Bec,  Abbey  of), 
was  both  poor  and  ill-governed,  and  Lanfranc 
quickly  determined  to  leave  it.  Herluin,  however, 
persuaded  him  to  remain  and  in  1045  or  1046  made 
him  prior.    In  1049  he  went  to  Reims, 

a.  At  Bec  probably  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
and  Caen,    Curia  to  the  uncanonical  marriage  of 

1043-70.  William  the  Conqueror  with  Matilda 
of  Flanders,  and  accompanied  Leo  IX. 
to  Rome.  There,  at  Easter,  1050,  he  received  the 
hostile  letter  of  Berengar  of  Tours  (q.v.),  and  at 
the  command  of  the  pope  detailed  his  own  views 
on  the  Eucharist  before  the  Lateran  Council,  gain- 
ing both  their  approval  and  the  favor  of  Leo,  who 
sent  him  to  the  Council  of  Veroelli  as  papal  theo- 
logian, thus  enabling  him  to  score  a  second  triumph 
over  Berengar.  Equally  crushing  was  his  victory 
over  his  opponent's  adherents  in  Normaiidy,  who 
were  finally  expelled  from  the  country  by  Duke 
William. 

Meanwhile  Lanfranc's  school  was  steadUy  in- 
creasing both  in  numbers  and  prestige,  and  enjoyed 
the  special  favor  of  Popes  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexism- 
der  II.,  so  that  Lanfranc  became  the  greatest  teacher 
and  dogmatic  authority  of  the  West.  This  pros- 
perity was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  1058  or  the 
beginning  of  1059  by  William,  who,  censured  by 
the  Curia  for  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  banished 
Lanfranc  from  his  dominions  as  his  chief  antago- 
nist. But  the  latter  appeased  the  duke  by  going  to 
Rome  and  winning  the  papal  sanction  to  the  mar- 
riage. The  result  of  this  diplomacy  so  impressed 
William  that  he  made  his  former  opponent  his  chief 
councilor,  thus  inaugurating  a  new  period  in  Lan- 
franc's  life.  The  exact  extent  of  his  influence  is 
imcertain,  but  William's  alliance  with  Alexander 
II.  in  1066  was  evidently  due  to  him,  and  the 
grateful  duke  made  him  abbot  of  the  new  monas- 
tery of  St.  Stephen  in  Caen.  In  August  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  William  offered  him  the  vacant  arch- 
diocese of  Rouen,  but  this  was  declined  by  the 
abbot  who,  in  1068,  went  to  Rome  as  the  con- 
queror's envoy  to  secure  a  papal  embassy  to 
reorganize  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England.  This 
embassy  entered  England  early  in  1070  and  in  the 
summer  appeared  in  Normandy  and  announced 
to  the  abbot  of  Caen  that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
succeed  the  deposed  Stigand  as  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

On  Aug.  29,  1070,  Lanfranc  was  enthroned  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where,  after  a  vain  ro» 
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quest  to  Alexander  II.  to  be  permitted  to  resign, 
he  triumphed  both  over  the  disorganization  of  his 
archdiocese  and  such  powerful  enemies  us  Odo  of 
Bayeux  (half-brother  of  the  king).  His  difficulties 
arose  from  two  problems,  the  questions  of  the 
primacy    and    the    cathedral    monas- 

3.  Arch-    tericM.     During  tlio  last  few  decades 

bishop  of  the  archbishopric  of  York  had  not  only 
Canterbury,  cluinio<l  independence  in  the  north  of 

1070-89.  England,  but  had  asserted  jurisdiction 
over  the  dioceiaes  of  Worcester,  Lich- 
field, and  Dorchester.  Lanfranc,  after  consider- 
able controversy,  exactcnl  (wrsonal  submission 
from  Thomas,  the  new  archbishop  of  York,  but 
was  obliged  to  prove  tlie  ancient  and  legal  inferior- 
ity of  York  to  Canterbury  to  secure  the  continued 
supremacy  of  Canterbury.  In  1071,  when  both 
archbishops  appeared  at  Home  to  receive  the  pal- 
lium, Alexander  II.,  declaring  himself  unable  to 
solve  the  problem,  referred  the  matter  to  an  Eng- 
lish council,  at  the  same  time  appointing  Laufranc 
his  vicar.  The  question  was  cunsidertHi  at  Win- 
chester at  Easter,  1072,  but  tlie  historic  suprem- 
acy of  Canterbury  was  denied.  At  the  same  time 
an  attempt,  aimed  at  Lanfranc  himself  as  a  monk, 
was  initiated  to  transform  all  cathedral  monasteries 
in  England  into  secular  cloisters,  and  the  k'aders  of 
this  scheme  found  themselves  able  to  win  the  royal 
support.  In  this  juncture  Lanfranc,  who  feared 
that  a  double  defeat  would  annul  all  his  influence 
in  Church  and  State,  forged,  or  had  forged,  ten 
papal  briefs,  as  well  as  a  legend  and  three  canons 
of  a  council,  which  he  produced  at  Windsor  in  Whit- 
suntide, 1072,  thus  gaining  an  easy  victory,  which 
won  him  recognition  as  primate  and  metropolitan. 

After  this  victory  Lanfninc  energetically  began 
to  reform  and  reorganize  the  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tion of  England,  beginning  with  Canterbury.  Ho 
transferred  episcopal  sees  from  villages  to  cities, 
secured  the  in(le])endcncc*  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  introduced  continental  canon  Liw,  at 
the  same  time  gradually  filling  the  monasteries 
with  continental  monks  and  increasing  the  sever- 
ity of  their  rule.  Yet  lit?  was  no  nidical,  as  is  seen 
by  his  attitude  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Him- 
self an  advocate  of  this  principle,  he  obliged  only 
the  cathedral  stafF  to  put  away  their  wives,  though 
he  directed  that  henceforth  each  of  the  clergy,  on 
taking  deacon's  orders,  should  make  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  Despite  his  exclusion  of  the  English 
from  high  positions  in  churches  and  monasteries, 
for  wliich  he  seems  in  every  ciLse  to  have  had  good 
reason,  he  regarded  himself  as  an  Englishman;  and 
in  this  spirit  he  promoted  the  cult  of  national  Eng- 
lish saints  and  opposed  all  unnecessary  harshness 
toward  the  conqueretl.  8ince  his  victory  at  Wind- 
sor, he  was  the  mightiest  man  in  England  save  the 
king,  whose  chief  councilor  he  was  and  who  en- 
trusted liim  with  th<i  administration  of  the  king- 
dom during  his  own  absences  on  the  continent. 

Yet  even  this  power  was  insufficient  for  him, 
and  in  1072  he  asserted  the  primacy  of  Canterbury 
over  Ireland  as  well  as  all  Britain,  actually  gaining 
it  permanently  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  for  a 
time  in  Scotland.  But  the  higher  he  rose,  the 
cooler  were  his  relations  with  the  Curia.     From  the 


very  first  Gregory  VII.  was  acaroely  in  sympatlij 
with  Lanfranc,  who  doubtless  encouraged  William 
in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Greg- 
ory; while  the  archbishop  seems  only  to  have  been 
waiting  for  a  favorable  opportmiity  to  break  witli 
the  papal  court.  This  chance  came  with  the  eoD- 
ciuest  of  Rome  by  Henry  IV.,  when  Lanfranc  oi- 
tereil  into  negotiations  with  Hugo  the  Wise,  the 
leader  of  the  Guibertines,  but  his  plans  came  to 
nought,  and  England  remained  neutral.  His  great 
friend,  William  the  Conqueror,  died  Sept.  7,  10S7, 
and  William  II.  repaid  the  archbishop's  hytitj 
and  enei^  with  ingratitude,  so  that  death  came  ai 
a  kindly  friend  to  save  him  from  deeper  sorrows. 

As  in  character,  so  as  an  author  Lanfranc  was  far 
inferior  to  his  pupil  and  successor  Ansehn  of  Gao- 
terbury  (q.v.).  His  few  works,  which  are  almoit 
entirely  occasional  treatises,  are  as  follows:  Liber 
de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini  contra  Berengarium, 
which  consists  of  two  parts,  one  ^^ 

4.  Wri-  futing  Berengar's  attacks  on  Hum- 
tings.  bert  of  Moyenmoutier  and  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  other  defending  the 
usual  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
the  author's  only  advance  over  his  predeoessois 
being  his  assumption  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  received  even  by  the  unworthy.  The 
treatise  is  really  identical  with  the  letter  addressed 
by  Lanfranc,  while  abbot  of  Caen,  to  Berengar, 
and  was  composed  in  1069  or  1070.  A  portion  d 
I^anfranc's  correspondence  during  his  primacy  has 
been  preserved  as  DecrttaUa  epittida.  The  Scrip- 
turn  de  ordinatione  sua  was  written  between  1075 
and  1087  and  treats  of  his  conflict  with  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  York.  The  SUUuJUi^  or  ContHMiona^ 
of  the  cathedral  monastery  of  Canterbury,  com- 
posed before  1084,  fall  into  two  parts,  one  contain- 
ing the  agenda  and  remarkably  similar  to  the  Om- 
cordia  regxdarie  of  Athelwold  of  Winchester,  thus 
presupposhig  an  English  source;  and  the  seeood 
discussing  the  administration  of  the  monastery  and 
corresponding  in  part  word  for  word  with  the  Onto 
Cluniacensis  of  St.  Ik»rnard.  Brief  and  unimpo^ 
tant  works  are  his  Libellus  de  celanda  confessione, 
xrrmo  »}i^  senteniice,  and  Annotatiunculce  (glosses 
on  Cassia ii's  Collationes).  The  Oratio  in  concdv) 
hdhita  and  the  Elucidarium,  printed  in  editions  of 
Larifranc's  works,  are  not  his,  and  the  authenticity 
of  his  glosses  on  the  PauUne  epistles  is  questioned, 
although  it  may  be  regarded,  on  good  manuscript 
evitlence,  as  genuine.  The  follo\idng  works  as- 
cribed to  Lanfranc  are  lost:  De  eacramentii  «- 
communicatorum;  Nonnulla  scripta  contra  Beren^ 
yanurn;  Laudes,  tnumphi  et  res  gestce  Wilhdffti 
comiiis  (possibly  identical  with  the  work  of  Guido 
of  Amiens);  and  Ilistoria  ecclesiastica  (probably 
the  siime  as  the  Script uin  de  ordinatione  sua).  The 
influence  of  Lanfranc  was  more  potent  as  teacher 
than  as  author,  although  he  neither  founded  nor 
could  found  a  theological  school.  Even  his  most 
important  theological  scholar,  Anselm,  quickly 
marked  out  ways  of  his  owti,  in  method  following 
Berengar  rather  than  Lanfranc,  who  probably 
taught  primarily  as  a  jurist.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  he  lectured  on  canon  law  in  Bee,  where  Ivo 
of  Chartres  (q.v.)  was  his  pupil;  and  it  is  accordingly 
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potsible  that  to  Lanfranc  is  really  dtie  the  solution 

of  the  problem  of  investiture,  through  which  Ivo 

achieved  his  fame.  (H.  B6hmbb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  Opera  were  edited  by  L.  d'Aohery, 
Pttria,  1048.  »nd  (inefficiently)  by  Giles  in  PEA,  2vola., 
Oxford,  1844,  from  both  of  which  they  were  republiahed 
in  MPL,  d.  Some  of  Lanfrsnc's  letters  Are  in  D.  Wil- 
kins.  Concilia  Magna  Britannia,  voL  i.,  London,  1767. 

Source*  for  a  life  are  the  Vila  by  Eladmer,  in  ASB,  May, 
vi  848-M2;  another  life  with  oommentary  is  in  the  same, 
pp.  832-847.  also,  with  Mabillon's  text  and  D'Achery's 
notes,  in  MPL,  oL;  E^ulmer's  Hiaioria  novorum  in  Ang- 
lia,  ed.  M.  Rule,  in  RolU  Seriea,  no.  81,  pp.  20  sqq.,  Lon- 
don. 1884:  William  of  Malmesbury,  Oesta  pontifleum 
Anglorum,  ed.  N.  E.  8.  A.  Hamilton  in  RolU  Series,  no. 
62.  pp.  37  sqq.,  ib.  1870;  Guileknus  PioUvensis,  Oeata 
GuiUlmi  II.,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  in  ScriptoreM  rerum  .  .  .  IVil- 
helmi,  ib.  1846.  Modem  lives  are  by:  A.  Gharma,  Paris. 
1849  (not  to  be  neglected):  W.  and  M.  Wilks.  Th»  Three 
ArekbialiopB  Lanfranc.  ^nsebn,  A  Bedut,  London,  1868; 
J.  de  Crosal.  Paris.  1877;  P.  Moirachi.  Pavia.  1880;  E. 
Lancuemare.  Paris,  1902.  Further  material  is  found  in 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conqueet,  void,  ii.-iv..  London, 
1879;  idem.  William  Rufue,  i.  1-140.  ii.  369-360.  ib. 
1882;  idem.  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  pp.  141-146.  ib.  1888 
(all  valuable):  T.  Wright,  Biographia  Britannioa  Uteraria, 
u.  1-14,  ib.  1846;  E.  Churton.  Hiat.  of  ihie  Early  English 
Church,  chap,  xv.,  London.  1850;  W.  F.  Hook,  Livee  of 
the  Artkbithop9  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii.  chap,  ii.,  ib.  1862; 
M.  Rule.  Life  and  Timee  of  St.  Anaelm,  i.  163-181,  ib. 
1883:  J.  H.  Overton.  The  Church  in  England,  i.  161-169. 
173-176  et  passim,  ib.  1897;  H.  Bdhmer.  Kirche  und 
SUuU  in  England  und  in  drr  Normandie,  Leipnic.  1899; 
idem.  Die  F&ladiungen  Lanfranke  von  Canterbury,  ib., 
1902;  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  The  English  Church  (/O09- 
ii72),  passim.  London,  1901;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  eacrie, 
xiii.  166-176.  290-296.  440-469;  Hittoire  liU^raxre  de  la 
France,  viii.  260-306;  Schaff.  Christian  Church,  iv.  664- 
672;  DNB,  xxxii.  83-89  (where  references  to  other  litera- 
ture are  given);   and  the  literature  under  BuiBNaAR. 

LAUG,  lang.  AUGUST:  German  Reformed;  b. 
at  Huppichteroth  (near  Gummersbach,  24  m.  e.  of 
Cologne)  Feb.  28,  1867.  He  studied  in  Bonn 
(188^-«8. 188»-90;  Th.  Lie.,  1890)  and  Berlin  (1888- 
1889),  and  since  1893  has  been  cathedral  preacher  in 
Halle;  since  1900  he  has  also  been  privat-docent  for 
church  history  at  the  university  of  the  same  city. 
He  has  written  Wurttemberga  Gemeiruchaften  (Bar- 
men, 1892);  Das  hdusaliche  Leben  Johann  Calvina 
(Munich,  1893);  Die  Bekehrung  Johann  Calvina 
(Leipsic,  1897);  Der  Evangelienkommentar  Martin 
BuUers  und  die  Grundzuge  seiner  ThecHogie  (1900); 
Die  Bedeutung  der  re/ormierten  Theologie /Qr  die  re- 
Ugioae  Lage  der  Gegenwart  (Neukirchen,  1905);  Der 
Heidelberger  Kaiechismua  und  vier  verwandie  Katechia- 
fmen  (Leo  Juds  und  Microns  kleine  Katechismeny  sowie 
die  beiden  Vorarbeilen  Ursin's)  nebst  einer  historisch- 
theologischen  Exnleitung  (Leipsic,  1907) ;  and  Johan- 
nes Calvin,  Ein  Lebensbild  zu  seinem  JfiO.  Gdmrts- 
tag  (1909). 

LAHG,  COSMO  GORDON:  Church  of  England, 
archbishop  of  York  and  primate  of  England; 
b.  at  Aberdeen,  of  Presbyterian  parentage,  Oct.  31, 
1864.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1885),  and  then 
studied  law,  but  nuddenly  determined  to  take  or^ 
dera  and  punued  theological  studies  at  Cuddes- 
don,  being  onlered  deacon  in  1890  and  advanced 
to  the  pricHthood  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  1888-93,  curate  of 
U-eds  in  1S90-93.  fellow  of  Mag<lalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  dean  of  divinity  in  1893-90,  vicar  of  St. 


Mary  the  Viigin  (the  university  diurch),  Oxford, 
in  1894r-96,  and  vicar  of  Portaea,  as  well  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Kingston  priscm,  in  1896-1901.  He  was 
also  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfieki 
in  1894-96  and  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1894- 
1901,  honorary  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1899- 
1901,  and  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1896  and 
Cambridge  in  1897.  In  1901  he  was  consecrated 
suffragan  bishop  of  Stepney,  and  in  1908,  on  the 
resignation  of  Archbishop  W.  D.  Maclagan  (q.v.), 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  York.  He  has  writ- 
ten: Miracles  qf  Jesus  as  Marks  qf  the  Way  of  Life 
(London,  1900);  Thoughts  on  Some  qf  the  Parables 
qf  Jesus  (1905);  OpportunUy  qf  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land  (1905);  and  Principles  </  Religious  Education 
(1906). 

LANG,  HEINRICH:  Advocate  of  liberalism  in 
Switserland  and  Germany;  b.  at  Frommem,  near 
Balingen  (38  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart),  Warttemberg, 
Nov.  14,  1826;  d.  at  Zurich  Jan.  13,  1876.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Tubingen  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  there  came  strongly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Hegelianism.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  go 
to  the  radical  extremes  of  the  Neohegelians,  being 
restrained  by  the  tenets  of  Schleiermacher;  yet  in 
the  great  theological  struggle  precipitated  by 
Strauss,  Baur,  and  their  school  at  TQbingen,  he 
took  a  decided  stand  on  the  side  of  unfettered  in- 
vestigation. Like  Strauss,  he  accepted  the  nega- 
tive results  of  philosophical  and  historical  criticism 
concerning  miracles  and  supernatural  dpgmas; 
while,  like  Baur,  he  held  primitive  Christian  litera- 
ture and  the  history  of  Christian  dogma  to  be  a 
necessary  and  continuous  process,  whereby  Chria- 
tian  consciousness  seeks  to  explain  its  absolute 
content  in  the  formulas  given  it.  Despite  his  un- 
restricted investigations,  Lang  retained  his  inter- 
est in  practical  religion,  but  shortly  after  passing 
his  theological  examination  in  Aug.,  1848,  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  a  German  republic 
exposed  him  to  the  danger  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
he  accordingly  fled  to  Wartau,  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  St.  Gall,  where  he  was  pastor  1848-63.  In  this 
pastorate  he  first  published  a  small  collection  of 
sermons  (St.  Gall,  1853),  to  prove  that  the  liberal 
theologian,  while  still  maintaining  his  position, 
may  preach  in  edifying  and  popular  manner,  and 
may  be  equally  devoted  to  his  pulpit  and  his  studies. 
His  own  theological  investigations  were  set  forth 
in  his  Versuch  einer  christlichen  Dogmaiik  (Berlin, 
1858;  2d  ed.,  1868),  showing  that  the  religious 
principle  of  Christianity  must  be  revised  on  the 
basis  of  modern  science,  this  principle  itself  being 
none  other  than  spirituality  as  contrasted  with  the 
pagan  religions  of  nature,  and  childlike  dependence 
on  (lod  as  opposed  to  Jewish  legalism.  This  work 
is  particularly  characterised  by  its  theories  of  the 
atonement  and  Christology,  in  which  the  person  of 
Christ  is,  relatively  speaking,  eliminated. 

With  I^Ang's  next  work.  Ein  Gang  durch  die 
christlichr  WeU,  Studien  iiber  die  Entwickelung  des 
christlichen  Geistes  in  Brief  en  an  einen  Laien  (Ber^ 
lin,  1859),  tracing  the  evolution  of  Christian  re- 
ligious teaching  and  ethics  from  their  beginning  to 
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the  prewnt,  be  won  a  hearing  among  the  toity,  and 
tn  the  same  year  BBHumed  editorial  control  i^  the 
liberal  ZfiUtimmtn  au»  der  re/omierten  Kirche  der 
Sehwtii,  which  he  directed  until  1872,  and  then 
under  the  title  Reform,  until  his  death.  t>espile 
hit  open  exptession  of  radical  viewB,  his  eagerness 
to  promote  true  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  his 
tnodem  conoeption  of  the  uoivene  is  shown  in  his 
Stunilen  der  ArutachI  (2  vols.,  Winlerthur,  1862-C5) 
and  also  in  his  Reiigiiiar  Charaklert  (1862),  in 
which  he  traces  the  lives  and  characters  of  such 
divergent  men  as  St.  Paul,  Zwingli,  Leasing,  and 
tjchleiermacher. 

In  1863  Lang  viaa  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
Meilen  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  where,  without  being 
the  nominal  leader  of  the  party,  he  gradually  be* 
came  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  movement  for  the 
reform  of  the  Swiss  Church.  In  1870  he  published 
at  Berlin  his  Martin  Luther,  ein  rdigiriaes  Chartdc- 
terbild,  with  the  aim  of  aiding  the  German  people 
to  secure  independence  o[  orthodoxy.  In  1871  he 
was  calM  to  St.  Peter's,  Zurich,  as  deacon,  and 
shortly  afterward  became  pastor.  Here  his  abil- 
ity as  a  preacher  first  gained  full  r<^c(^nition  and 
activity,  both  in  the  increased  attendance  at  his 
•ervices  and  also  in  the  approval  shown  his  Rt- 
CigidM  Rtden  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1873-75).  Here  too 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  church- 
council  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  and  during  this 
period  published  two  addresses  Zur  kirdUiehen 
Situation  der  Gef/muvrt  (Zurich,  1873).  In  the 
iirNt  of  these  he  set  forth  the  struggle  of  modern 
ioeiety  with  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
in  the  second  the  position  between  the  conflicting 
extremes  of  orthodoxy  and  materialism.  Hence- 
forth his  battle  was  waged  against  the  tatter,  and 
in  this  spirit  he  wrole  in  Reform  against  Strauss, 
Von  Hartmann,  and  Albert  Lange;  while  his  two 
contributions  to  the  DeuUche  Zeit-  urui  Streilfragen 
of  HoltxendoriT  and  Oncken:  Da*  LAen  Ja\t  urui 
die  Kirehe  der  Zukunfl  (Berlin,  1872).  and  Die  Re- 
ligion im  Zeitalter  DanmTis  (1873),  were  equally  de- 
signed to  maintain  religion  in  its  propt-r  plac«  in 
modern  socioty.  (P.  CHRiSTf.) 

SiBLiooBAi-Hr;    A.  E.  Bied»niiBnn.  Hrinrv-Jt  lAing.  Zuiich. 

ISTU;  K.  E,  May»,  Hrinrirh  lane,  iiiuel,  1877. 

LAHG,  lang,  JOHM  DUHMOBE:  Scotch  Preaby- 
teriun;  b.  at  Greenock  (20  m.  w.n.w.  of  Glasgow), 
Aug.  25,  1798;  d.  at  Sydney.  New  South  H'alea,  Aug. 
8,  1878.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  (M.A.,  1S20;  D.D., 
1825),  was  ordained  in  1822,  and  founded  the  Scots' 
Church  in  Sydney  the  following  year.  He  was  the 
6rst  minister  of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland  in  Aus- 
tralia, At  a  time  when  every  increase  (o  the  pop- 
ulation was  of  the  utmost  consrajuence,  he  was  (he 
means  of  bringing  out  many  thousands  of  excellent 
emigrants  from  Great  Britain  to  the  new  colonies, 
as  also  ministers  and  teachers  for  the  work  of  Ihe 
Church.  He  represented  Port  Piiilip,  Moreton 
Bay,  and  Sydney  successively  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
separation  and  indepiendence  of  Victoria  and 
Queensland  from  New  South  Wales,  He  founded 
and  edited  at  Sydney  at  various  times  several  secu- 
br  weekly  papers,  and  also  published  several  works, 
the  chief  of  which  is  his  Historical  and  Slalutical 


Account  i4  Nor  South  Wale»  (3  vola.,  London,  1834; 
4th  ed.  revised,  2  vols.,  1S74). 

BiBuoaKiPHT:  Couult  hu  Brief  Sketeli  of  my  Pariun«- 
larv  Li/t.  Sydney.  ISTO;  G.  B,  BvtoD.  Podi  mi  Pnm  <i 
Ntu  South  WajM,  ih.  1868;   DNB,  xixii.  8»-«), 

LAIIG,  JOHII  HAKSHALL:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Glaasford  {12  m.  s.e.  of  Gbi^ow),  humk- 
shire.  May  14,  1834;  d.  at  .Aberdeen  May  2,  1M9. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  (H.A., 
1856),  and  became  minister  of  St.  Nicholas  (E^), 
Aberdeen  1856;  Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire,  tS59;  AndeT' 
ston  Church,  Glasgow  1806;  Momingside  Parish, 
Edinburgh  1S68,  and  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow  1873. 
After  1900  he  was  vice-chancellor  and  principal  ol 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  modeialof 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1893,  president  of  tbs 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  in  1899,  and  Baird 
Lecturer  in  190(M)1.  In  theology  he  described  him- 
eelf  as  "  holding  the  great  Christian  verities;  liberal 
in  attitude  as  to  creeds,  criticism,  and  matters  not 
entering  into  the  Bubstanceof  the  faith."  He  wrote: 
Hcai-en  ond  Home  (Edinburgh,  1879);  The  Latl  Sup- 
per of  Our  Lord  {1881);  Life:  It  it  Worllt  Living  t 
(London,  1883);  Gideon  and  the  Judgea  (1890);  Th* 
Expaneion  of  the  Christian  Life  (Duff  lectutes,  Edin- 
burgh, 1897);  and  The  Church  and  iti  Social  MittioA 
(Baird  lectures,  1902),  besides  contributing  The  Ra- 
ligione  of  Central  A  meriea  to  the  St.  OHei  Lecture*  lor 
ISSl  (Edinbutgh.  1881)  and  The  AnglicariChtirdita 
the  same  series  for  1S83  (1883).  and  preparing  tl» 
homiletic  sections  on  Luke  for  The  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary (London.  1889). 

LAlfGE,  lOng'e.  JOACHIH:  <}ennan  Lutheran 
and  leader  of  the  Halle  Pietists;  b.  at  Gardel^en 
(86  ra.  w.  of  Berlin)  Oct.  26,  1670;  d.  at  Halle 
May  7,  1744.  After  a  youth  of  poverty,  he  b^an 
bis  university  career  at  Leipsic  in  1689,  where  be 
came  under  the  personal  influence  of  A.  H.  Ftuicke 
and  C.  Tbotnasius.  In  1690  he  accompanied 
Francke  to  Erfurt  and  thence,  in  1691,  to  Halle, 
On  completing  his  theological  studies  in  1693,  be 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  private  tutor  in 
the  house  of  F.  R.  von  Canitz,  whose  poems  he 
later  edited  under  the  title  Nebenttunden  unfrr- 
sckiedener  Gediehle  (Berhn,  1700).  At  the  same 
time  he  came  in  close  contact  with  Spener  and 
other  leading  Pietists.  In  1696  he  was  called  to 
COslin  as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  there,  but  lico 
years  later  he  returned  to  Berlin  as  bead  of  the 
Fried richswerdersches  Gymnasium,  and  was  alao 
pastor  of  the  Fried richstadt  Church  from  1699. 
From  1709  until  his  death  he  was  first  adjunct  and 
then  futt  professor  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
Hallo,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  1721-22  and  1731- 
1732.  Despite  the  learning,  piety,  and  discipline  be 
had  evinced  at  Berlin,  and  notwithstanding  the 
immense  popularity  of  his  earlier  years  at  Halle, 
he  had  few  pupils  after  1730.  His  lectures,  though 
chiefly  on  dogmatic  and  moral  theology,  also  io- 
chided  exegetics  and,  for  a  time,  ascetics. 

Lange's  literary  activity  was  more  potent  and 
lasting  than  his  academic  work,  but  of  his  long  list 
of  writings  (even  an  incomplet«  catalogue  number- 
ing ninety-live)  only  those  most  important  for  the- 
ology can  be  mentioned  here.  He  began  his  career 
as  on  author  by  his  Idea  theolotfiie  pseudorthodoxa, 
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9peciaixm  SchdviffiatuB  (Berlin,  1706),  first  as  an 
appendix  to  J.  W.  Zierold's  SynopsU  veriiatis,  and 
in  the  following  year  as  a  separate  work.  He  then 
assailed  the  Unschuldige  Nachrichten,  edited  by 
V.  E.  Ldscher,  the  orthodox  leader,  after  1702, 
with  his  Axifrichtige  Nachricht  von  der  Unechtheit 
der  BogenannUn  Unachuldigen  Nachrichten  (5  vols., 
Leipsic,  1707-14).  His  chief  attack  on  the  oi^ 
thodox,  however,  was  his  Antibarbaras  orthodoxice 
doffmatuxhherrneneuiicua  (4  parts,  Berlin,  1700-11); 
while  in  his  Richtige  MxUdstrasae  (4  vols.,  Halle, 
1712-14)  he  sought  to  combat  the  errors  and  ex- 
travagances of  his  fellow  Pietists.  He  again  at- 
tacked L(yscher  in  the  name  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Halle  with  his  Die  OesiaU  des  Kreuz- 
reichs  Christi  in  seiner  Unschuld,  etc.  (Halle,  1713); 
and  when  his  opponent  sought  peace  with  Halle 
in  1716  and  1719,  it  was  Lange  whose  stubborn 
attitude  prevented  any  reconciliation.  Lange  now 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  philosopher 
Christian  Wolff  (q.v.),  who  had  been  appointed 
professor  at  Halle  in  1706.  Wolff's  prorectorial 
address  on  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Chinese 
(July  12,  1721),  declaring  that  unaided  himian 
reason  could  attain  to  moral  truths,  was  bitterly 
offensive  to  the  theological  faculty,  and  Lange,  not 
only  by  using  his  court  influence  to  brand  Wolff's 
determinism  and  atheism  as  perilous  to  the  State, 
but  especially  by  his  Causa  Dei  aavereua  aiheismum 
el  peeudophilosophiam  prcuertim  Staicam^  Spinozi- 
anam  el  Wolfianam  (Halle,  1723),  seciued  his  oppo- 
nent's bani^mient  in  1723.  Yet  despite  this  tri- 
umph, which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  polemics, 
such  as  the  Kurze  DareUUung  der  Grundedtze  der 
Wolfachen  Phiioeophie  (Halle,  1736),  couW  not 
prevent  Wolff's  return  in  1740,  while  Lange  was 
prohibited  from  making  further  attacks. 

Lange's  writings,  though  highly  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries,  have  now  only  a  historical 
value.  His  works  on  church  history,  systematic 
theology,  and  exegesis  are  exemplified  by  his  His- 
taria  ecdeeiaetica  Veleris  et  N&vi  Teetamenli  (Halle, 
1722);  (Economia  ealutis  evangelique  dogmalica  el 
fftoralie  (1728);  and  Hermeneutica  sacra  (Berlin, 
1733),  and  his  two  comprehensive  works  on  the 
Bible,  Bibliechea  Lichl  und  Rechi  (7  vols.,  Halle, 
1729-38),  and  Hauelnbel  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1743). 
As  an  author  of  pietistic  hymns  he  is  best  known 
by  his  O  Jeeu,  susses  Lichl^  nun  isl  die  Nachl  ver- 
gangen,  and  Herr,  wann  wirst  Du  Zion  bauenf 

(Georo  MCller.) 
BiBuooBArRT:  The  chief  eouroe  is  the  ftutobioieraphy, 
Halle.  1744.  Consttlt  further:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  HiMtorit 
4m  Ktlatrtun  .  .  .  und  ReliffionutrtiiioktUen^  i.  844  sqq., 
LeipMe,  1702;  A.  RitMhl.  OtMchickU  dM  Puiumua,  I  280- 
660.  Bonn.  1884;  W.  Schrader.  OtaehichU  der  FrUdrieh*' 
UnivgrnlM  gu  HalU,  I  133-135.  200-212.  307-320.  Ber- 
lin. 1804. 

LAHGB,  JOHAlfN  PBTER:  German  theologian 
and  ezegete  of  the  Evangelical  school;  b.  on  a 
farm  in  the  parish  of  Sonnbom,  near  Elberfeld, 
Prussia,  Apr.  10,  1802;  d.  at  Bonn  July  8,  1884. 
His  father  was  a  farmer  and  wagoner  and  brought 
his  son  up  in  the  same  occupations,  but  allowed 
him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  reading.  He  stud- 
ied at  the  gymnasium  in  DQsseldorf  1821-22  and 
the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  wa3  particularly 


influenced  by  Nitzsch,  1822-25.  He  became  assist- 
ant minister  at  Langenberg,  near  Elberfeld,  1825; 
Reformed  pastor  of  Wald,  near  Solingen,  1826;  of 
Langenberg,  1828;  and  of  Duisburg,  1832.  At 
Duisbuig  he  attracted  attention  by  his  articles  in 
Hengstenbeig's  Evangelische  KirchenzeUung  and 
other  periodicals,  by  his  poems,  and  by  his  book 
Ueber  den  geschichtlichen  Charakter  der  kanonischen 
Evangelienj  intbesondere  der  Kindheilsgeschichte 
Jesu;  mil  Beziehung  auf  "  das  Lfhen  Jesu  von  D, 
F,  Strauss''  (Duisburg,  1836).  In  1841,  after 
Strauss  had  been  prevented  from  taking  his  pro- 
fessorship of  theology  at  Zurich  (see  Strauss, 
David  Friedrich),  Lange  was  called  to  the  posi- 
tion. Here  he  elaborated  his  Ld)en  Jesu  nach  den 
Evangelien  (5  vols.,  Heidelbcig,  1844-47;  Eng. 
transl.,  6  vols.,  Edinbuigh,  1864,  4  vols.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1872),  a  positive  refutation  of  the  famous 
work  of  Strauss,  which  had  a  wide  circulation  and 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  subsequent  literature  on 
the  subject.  In  1854  he  succeeded  Domer  as  pro- 
fessor of  dogmatic  theology  at  Bonn.  In  1860  he 
became  consistorial  councilor. 

Lange  was  small  of  stature,  had  a  strong  consti- 
tution, a  benignant  face  and  bright  eye.  He  was 
simple  in  habits,  genial,  full  of  kindness,  wit,  and 
humor,  and  was  always  fully  alive  to  the  religious, 
literary,  and  social  questions  of  the  day.  He  was 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  theologian,  his  mind  teeming  with 
new  ideas,  often  fanciful,  but  always  interesting 
and  suggestive.  Some  of  his  compositions  have 
gone  into  the  hymn-book.  As  theologian  he  was 
one  of  the  most  original  and  fertile  authors  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  theology  is  Biblical  and 
Evangelical — catholic.  His  Theohgisch-homHetischea 
Bxbdwerk  (16  parts  on  the  New  Testament,  Biele- 
feM,  1857-71,  20  parU  on  the  Old  Testament, 
1865-76)  in  its  English  form  (ed.  Philip  Schaff,  25 
vols,  including  an  additional  vol.  on  the  Apocrypha 
by  E.  C.  Bissell,  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1864- 
1874  new  ed.  1886)  made  his  name  familiar  in 
England  and  America.  He  originated  the  plan, 
engaged  about  twenty  contributors,  and  commented 
himself  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  Matthew,  Mark,  John, 
Romans,  and  Revelation,  giving  original  and  bril- 
liant homiletical  hints.  Other  works  worthy  of 
mention  are:  Biblische  Dichlungen  (2  vols.,  Elbei^ 
feid,  1832-34);  Das  Land  der  HerrlichkeU  (M6ra, 
1838);  VermischU  Schriften  (4  vols.,  1840-41;  new 
series,  3  vols.,  Bielefeld,  1860-64);  ChrisUiche  Dog- 
matik  (part  i.,  Philosophische  Dogmatik,  Heidelberg, 
1849;  part  ii..  Positive  Dogmalik,  1851;  part  iii., 
Polemik  und  Irenik,  1852);  Vom  CMberge,  geisUicke 
Dichlungen  (Frankfort,  1853);  Das  aposlolische 
Zeitalter  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1854);  Grundrias 
der  theoLogischen  EncyklopdUiie  (Heidelberg.  1877); 
Grundriss  der  biidischen  Hermeneulik  (1878) ;  Grund-' 
riss  der  chrisUichen  Ethik  (1878);  Grundrias  der 
Bibelkunde  (1881). 

(PhIUP  SCHAFPf.)     D.  S.  SCHAFP. 
BiBUOOBArHT:  P.  Schaff.  Otrmany;   ilt  Univ€niii§»,  TJbe- 
ology  and  Religion,  pp.  381-388.  New  York,  1887;    Worts 
der  Erinnerung  an  ...  J.  P.  Lange,  Bonn.  1884. 

LANGEN,  lang'en,  JOSEPH:  German  Okl  Cath- 
olic; b.  at  Cologne  June  8,  1837;  d.  at  Boon  July 
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13,  1901.  He  studied  in  Bonn,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1859.  After 
being  curate  in  Wervelinghoven,  near  Neuss,  for  a 
year,  he  was  chaplain  and  lecturer  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  theological  institute  at  Bonn  until  1861, 
when  he  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament 
exegesis  in  the  university.  He  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  in  1864,  and  full  professor  in 
1867.  Before  his  break  with  Roman  Catholicism 
in  1870,  he  published  Die  deuterokanonUchen  Stucke 
ties  Buches  Esther  (Freiburg,  1862);  Ehe  leizten 
Lebenstage  Jesu  (1864);  Das  Judentum  in  PaUi9' 
Una  zur  Zeit  Christi  (1866);  and  Grundriss  der  Eiry- 
leitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1868).  In  the  latter 
work  the  author's  divergence  from  the  rising  ultra- 
montane school  became  manifest ,  and  the  second  edi- 
tion, though  essentially  identical  with  the  first,  could 
no  longer  appear  at  Freiburg,  but  was  published 
at  Bonn  in  1873.  It  was  natural  that  Langen  should 
join  the  protest  against  Ultramontanism  (q.v.), 
and  with  his  colleagues  at  Bonn  he  was  suspended 
and  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of  (Cologne 
in  1872.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  drew  up  the  Old 
Catholic  catechism  and  the  Leit/aden  fur  den  Re^ 
ligionsunterridU  an  den  hoheren  Schidenf  and  was 
president  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  theo- 
logical interpretation  of  the  question  of  union  with 
the  (ireek  Church.  When  the  fifth  Old  Catholic 
synod  in  1878  annulled  the  obligation  of  celibacy, 
he  retired  from  pastoral  activity  and  thenceforth 
took  part  in  Old  Catholic  church-life  only  on  special 
occasions. 

Becoming,  through  stress  of  circumstances,  a 
historian  instead  of  an  exegete,  Langen  now  wrote 
the  book  which  was  to  be  at  once  the  scientific 
basis  of  Old  Catholicism  and  the  justification  of 
opposition  to  Vaticanism,  Das  vaiikanische  Dogma 
von  dem  Universal- Episkopat  und  der  Unfehlbar" 
keit  des  Papstes  in  seinem  Ver?UiUnis  mm  Neuen 
Testament  und  zur  kirchlichen  Ueberlie/erung  (3 
parts,  Bonn,  1871-73).  To  this  same  periotl  be- 
longs Die  Kirchenvdter  und  das  Neue  Testament 
(1874);  but  the  chief  work  of  his  later  life  was  his 
Geschichte  der  romi^chen  Kirche,  quellenmdssig  dar- 
gesteUt  (4  vols.,  1881-93),  which  extends  to  the 
death  of  Innocent  III.  (1216)  and  forms  the 
historic  counterpart  of  his  more  theoretical  Vati- 
kanisches  Dogma.  He  promised  also  a  supple- 
mentary volume  which  should  contain  a  rdsumd 
of  the  history  of  the  papal  power  from  the  death 
of  Iimocent  to  modern  times,  but  this,  though  it 
probably  exists  in  manuscript,  has  never  appeared. 
In  his  studies  on  the  development  of  the  papacy 
Langen  wrote  also  Die  Klemensromane  (Gotha, 
ISIK)),  while  as  an  advocate  of  union  between  the 
Old  Catholics  and  the  Greek  Church  he  wrote 
Die  trinitarische  Lehrdiffcrem  zwischen  der  abend- 
liindischen  und  morgenldndischen  Kirche  (Bonn, 
1876)  and  Johannes  von  Damaskus  (Gotha,  1879), 

Although  opinions  upon  Langen 's  scholarship 
differ,  in  great  part  because  of  the  fundamental  di- 
vergence of  the  points  of  view  of  Evangelical  and 
Old  Catholic  thought,  he  was,  at  all  events,  an  in- 
spiring teacher,  despite  the  fact  that  personally 
he    was    solitary,    strongly    pessimistic,   and    fre- 


quently over-«evece  in  his  judgment  of  men  and 
conditions.  (L.  K.  GoBZi.) 

BuuGoaAPmr:  Oonsult  tha  Mtetatupe  undor  OloCatboucl 

LANGTONy  STBPHEH:  Archbiahqp  of  Cantei^ 
bury;  b.  in  England  (probably  in  LinoolDahire)  e. 
1150;  d.  at  Slindon  (50  m.  8.w.  of  London),  Su»- 
sex,  July  9,  1228.  He  studied  at  the  Univemty  of 
Paris  and  lectured  there  on  thecAogj  till  1206, 
when  Innocent  III.,  with  whom  he  had  fonned  a 
friendship  at  Paris,  called  him  to  Rome  and  made 
him  cardinal-priest  of  St.  ChrysQgoaus.  His  piety 
and  learning  had  already  won  him  prebends  at 
Paris  and  York  and  he  was  reoqgniied  as  the  fore- 
most English  churchman.  On  the  death  of  Hu- 
bert Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1205), 
some  of  the  younger  monks  elected  to  the  see 
Reginald,  the  subprior,  while  another  faction  under 
pressure  from  King  John  chose  John  de  Grey, 
bishop  of  Norwich.  Both  elections  were  quashed 
on  appeal  to  Rome  and  sixteen  monks  of  Christ 
Church,  who  had  gone  to  Rome  empowered  to  act 
for  the  whole  chapter,  were  ordered  to  proceed  to 
a  new  election  in  presence  of  the  pope.  Langton 
was  chosen  and  was  consecrated  by  the  pc^  at 
Viterbo  June  17,  1207. 

There  followed  a  struggle  between  John  and  In- 
nocent III.  (q.v.)  which  brought  great  misery  upon 
unhiq>py  England.  The  Idng  proclaimed  that  any 
one  who  recognized  Stephen  as  archbishop  should 
be  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  and  expelled  the 
Canterbury  monks  (July  15,  1207),  who  were  now 
unanimous  in  support  of  Stephen.  In  Mar.,  1208, 
Innocent  placed  England  under  the  interdict  and 
at  the  close  of  1212,  after  repeated  negotiations  had 
failed,  he  passed  sentence  of  deposition  against 
John,  committing  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to 
Philip  of  France  in  Jan.,  1213.  In  May  John 
yielded  and  in  July  Stephen  (who  since  his  con- 
secration had  lived  at  Pontigny  in  France)  and  his 
fellow  exiles  returned  to  England. .  His  first  epis- 
copal act  was  to  absolve  the  king,  who  swore  that 
unjust  laws  should  be  repealed  and  the  liberties 
granted  by  Henry  I.  should  be  observed — an  oath 
which  he  almost  inunediately  violated.  Stephen 
now  became  a  leader  in  the  struggle  against  John 
and  none  of  the  barons  did  more  than  he  to  rescue 
England  from  John's  tyranny.  At  a  council  of 
churchmen  at  Westminster,  Aug.  25,  1213,  to  which 
certain  lay  barons  were  invited,  he  read  the  text 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  and  suggested  a  demand 
for  its  renewal.  In  the  sequel,  laigely  through 
Stephen's  efforts,  John  was  forced  to  grant  the 
Great  Charter  (June  15,  1215).  Since  John  now 
held  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See  the  pope 
espoused  his  cause  and  excommunicated  the  barons. 
For  refusing  to  publish  the  excommunication  Ste- 
phen was  suspended  from  all  ecclesiastical  functions 
by  the  papal  commissioners  and  on  Nov.  4  this  sen- 
tence was  con^med  by  the  pope,  although  Stephen 
appealed  to  him  in  person.  He  was  released  from 
suspension  the  following  spring  on  condition  that 
he  keep  out  of  England  till  peace  was  restored  and 
he  remained  abroad  till  May,  1218.  Meanwhile 
both  Innocent  and  John  died  and  all  parties  in 
England  rallied  to  the  support  of  Henry  III. 
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Stephen  continued  his  work  unremittingly  and 
effectively  for  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence of  England.  In  1223  he  again  appeared 
as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  barons,  who 
demanded  of  Henry  the  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ter. He  went  to  France  to  demand  for  Henry 
from  Louis  VIII.  the  restoration  of  Normandy, 
and  later  he  supported  the  king  against  rebellious 
barons.  He  obtained  a  promise  from  Vope  Hono- 
rius  in.  that  during  his  lifetime  no  resident  legate 
should  be  again  sent  to  England,  and  won  other 
concessions  from  the  same  pontifif  favorable  to  the 
English  Church  and  exalting  his  see  of  Canterbury. 
Of  great  importance  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  was  a  council  which  Stephen  opened  at 
Osney  Apr.  17,  1222;  its  decrees,  known  as  the 
Constitutions  of  Stephen  Langton,  are  the  earliest 
provincial  canons  which  are  still  recognized  as 
binding  in  English  church  courts. 

Stephen  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Glosses, 
oommentaries,  expositions,  and  treatises  by  him 
on  almost  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
many  sermons,  are  preserved  in  manuscript  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
France.  The  only  one  of  his  works  which  has  been 
printed,  besides  a  few  letters  (in  Tfte  Historical 
Works  of  Genaae  of  CarUerimry,  ed.  W.  Stubbs,  ii. 
London,  1880,  R&Ua  SerieSf  no.  71,  appendix  to 
preface)  is  a  Traetatua  de  translatione  Beati  Thames 
(in  J.  A.  Giles's  Thomas  of  Camterburyf  Oxford, 
1845),  which  is  probably  an  expansion  of  a  sermon 
he  preached  in  1220,  on  occasion  of  the  translation 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Thomas  (Thomas  Becket);  the 
ceremony  was  the  most  splendid  which  had  ever 
been  seen  in  England.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
Richard  I.,  and  other  historical  works  and  poems 
are  attributed  to  him.  It  was  probably  Stephen 
Langton  who  first  divided  the  Bible  into  chapters 
(see  Bible  Text,  III.,  }  1). 

Bibuoobapbt:  Souroes  for  *  Ufe  are  *  Canterbury  Ghron- 
iole  in  Stubbe's  Oerv<ue  of  Conterbiiry*  ut  eup.;  Roger  of 
Wendover,  ed.  H.  O.  Coze,  5  vols.,  London,  1841-49;  the 
works  of  Matthew  of  Paris  (edited  in  RoOa  Seriet);  Ralph 
of  Coocleshall,  De  moUbus  Anglioanua  wb  Johanne,  in 
Bouquet,  lUcueil,  zviii.  69-120;  and  the  Life  of  hmo- 
cent  III.  in  MPL,  coziv.-oezy.  Modem  sketches  (a  com- 
plete Life  is  still  laddng)  are:  M.  Pattison,  in  IAvm  of 
Bngluh  8ainU,  ed.  J.  H.  Newman,  vol.  x.,  London,  1845; 
W.  F.  Hook,  in  LiiveB  of  the  Ardibitkope  cf  Canterbury,  ib. 
1860-76;  C.  E.  Maurice.  London,  1872;  R.  C.  Jenkins, 
Canterbury,  ib.  1880  (on  the  supremacy  of  Canterbury); 
F.  Phillips,  in  Fathere  cf  the  EngUek  Church,  1  ser..  ib.  1891; 
and  DNB,  zxxii.  122-128.  Consult  also  J.  H.  Overton, 
The  ChurOt  in  England,  I  220-231,  London,  1897;  W.  R. 
W.  Stephens,  The  BngHeh  Chureh  ilOe6'197t\  ib.  1901; 
and  in  general  the  works  on  the  history  of  JCngUMMi  deal- 
ing with  his  period. 

LAN6UET,  lOn^'g^',  HUBERT:  French  diplomat 
and  Reformer;  b.  at  Viteatiz  (21  m.  w.  of  Dijon), 
1518;  d.  at  Antwerp  Sept.  30,  1581.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Poitiers  in  order  to  study  law, 
but  he  was  interested  also  in  theology,  history,  and 
natural  and  political  science.  He  visited  the  uni- 
versities of  Padua  and  Bolpgna,  and  traveled  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Melanehthon's  Loci  iheoiogici,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  doubts.  In  1540  Lianguet  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Melanchthon  as 
a  guest,   frequently   accompanying   him   on   his 


travels  ahd  being  on  intimate  terms  with  his  friends. 
Expelled  from  France  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants,  he  settled  at  Wittenbeig,  spending  the 
winters  there,  but  making  extensive  journeys  in 
the  summer  and  fall.  In  1559  Languet,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Melanchthon,  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  elector  of  Saxony  as  diplomatic  agent, 
which  position  he  h^d  until  1577.  The  elector  sent 
him  to  varioiis  courts:  to  Pans,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne,  and  the  Netherlands.  As  a 
friend  of  Melanchthon  he  opposed  the  growing 
party  of  strict  Lutherans;  but  still  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  reconcile  the  opposing  par- 
ties, even  tiying  to  effect  the  recognition  of  the 
French  Huguenots  at  the  diet  of  Frankfurt  in 
1562,  but  without  success.  In  May,  1561,  he  went 
to  France  in  order  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection 
between  the  German  princes  and  the  French  Protes- 
tants, and  was  present  at  the  Religious  Conference  of 
Poissy  (q.v.).  In  1562  he  was  in  Antwerp;  the 
following  years  were  spent  in  diplomatic  journeys 
to  France  and  back  to  Saxony.  In  1571  the  elec- 
tor sent  him  together  with  the  ambassadors  of  other 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  King  Charles  IX. 
of  France  to  congratulate  him  on  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain.  On  this  occasion  Languet  advocated  the 
equal  recognition  ci  both  confessions,  but  the  an- 
swer was  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew;  having 
narrowly  escaped  death,  he  left  France  in  Oct., 
1572,  and  returned  there  only  once  more,  shortly 
before  his  death.  From  1573  to  1576  he  was  at  the 
court  of  Emperor  Maximilian  n.,  whom  he  accom- 
panied on  his  various  journeys.  With  the  death  of 
Maximihan  II.  in  1576  his  ccmnection  with  the 
court  of  Vienna  was  dissolved.  The  bitter  feelings 
against  him  as  the  friend  of  Melanchthon  and  a 
Calvinist  caused  him  to  ask  for  dismissal  from  the 
court.  The  elector  granted  his  desire,  but  con- 
tinued his  salary.  In  1577  he  went  to  Cologne  in 
order  to  be  nearer  to  the  Netherlands,  as  he  was 
greatly  attracted  by  William  of  Orange. 

The  leading  idea  of  his  diplomacy  was  that  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  for  the  protection  and 
expansion  of  Protestantism.  He  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  advance  the  union  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  correspondence  with  the  Elector 
August  of  Saxony  and  with  Mordeisen  were  edited 
by  T.  P.  Ludovicus  under  the  title  Arcana  seadi 
xvi.  (Halle,  1699).  Other  collections  of  letters  are 
EpistolcB  politicis  ei  kistorica  ad  P.  Sydnaeum 
(Frankfort,  1633);  EpisUda  ad  J.  Camerarium, 
Patrem  et  fiJUum  (GrOningen,  1646).  His  chief 
work  is  VindtcUs  corUra  tyrannos  (Edinbuigh 
[Basel?],  1579).  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  each  of  which  proposes  and  answers  a  ques- 
tion: (1)  Must  God  in  a  case  of  dispute  be  obeyed 
rather  than  a  ruler?  (2)  May  a  ruler  who  violates 
the  law  of  God  and  devastates  the  Church,  be  op- 
posed? (3)  How  far,  and  with  what  right  may  it 
be  allowed  to  oppose  a  ruler  who  suppresses  or  des- 
troys the  state?  (4)  Have  neighboring  rulers  a 
right  to  assist  a  ruler  oppressed  by  his  subjects? 

(Paul  Tbchacksrt.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  Aooounts  of  the  life  have  been  written  by 
Fhihbert  de  U  Mare,  ed.  T.  P.  Ludovicus,  Halle.  1700; 
Treitflchke,  Xieipeia  1846;  H.  Chevreuil.  Paria,  1856; 
J.  Blaael,  Breslau,  1872.    Consult  further:  G.  von  Poleni, 
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OfdiirhU  Jrt  fmniotitct^i,  CaJcinuMU,  iii,.  BrilMO  S. 
pp.  434  mn..  5  volo..  Coltw.  lSa7-N;  J.  F.  A.  Gillrt,  Cnlo 
von  CraJfOittm.  Fnnklon.  ISW^  O.  Scholi,  Hubwri  Lan- 
Btirl  alM  kanlrliturt^  BtrirUtnlaUtr  und  Gaaniltr  in 
FratAnidi  ISeO-7t.  Halla,  18TG. 

LAHIGAII,  lun'i-gan,  JOHN:  Irish  Roman  Cath- 
olic; l>.  Al  ('Mhel  (13  m.  e.n.e.  of  Tipperary)  1758; 
d.  al  l-'inglaa  (3  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dublin)  July  7,  1K28. 
After  n  brilliant  career  at  the  Iriiih  College  in  Rome 
he  became  profcasor  of  Hebrew,  ecclesiastical  hi/>- 
tory.  and  divinity  at  the  I'niversity  of  Padua  in 
1780.  but  returnn]  to  Ireland  in  1796  and  secured 
the  chaif  of  sactt^  history  and  Hebrew  in  the  Royal 
Colle^  of  St.  Patrick.  Maynoolh.  A  clispule  with 
the  bishop  of  Cork,  who  suspected  him  of  being  a 
Jansenist,  soon  resulted  in  his  resiRnin(t  hia  pro- 
fessorship. He  waa  then  en|;aKeii  by  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  as  ansii^tant  librarian,  and  was  later 
promoted  to  the  poKt  of  librarian  and  general  lii«r- 
sry  supervisor.  In  1813  he  iM^nn  lo  show  symp- 
tonu  of  cerebral  decay,  anil  in  1821  he  was  removed 
to  a  private  asylum  at  KinKla.-<.  Ilin  principal 
works  are  the  unfinished  IrutilulioTwi  Biblirce  (vol. 
L,  Paria,  1793);  and  An  KrcUnantiml  llUtory  o/ 
Ireland  .  .  .  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Thirleenih 
Century  (4  vols.,  Dublin,  1822:  2d  ed.,  1829). 
BiHLToaHArRT:    W.  J.  Fidpatrirk.  Iriili  Wilt  ami  ItorUui, 

■  ivJiirfinB  Dr.  lymigan.  Au  Life  ami  Timti.  Dublin.  1S73; 

DNB.  iiiiii.  135-136. 

LARSDELL,  HENRY:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Tentcrden  (17  m.  s.e,  of  Maidstone),  Kent,  Jan. 
10,  1841.  He  studied  at  St.  John's  College,  High- 
bury, 1866-67,  and  became  curate  of  Greenwich 
in  1967,  metropolitan  asHociale  secretary  of  the 
Irish  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1869.  and  was 
curate  of  St.  Germans,  Blackheath,  1880-82.  He 
was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Church  Homiletical 
Society  1874-86,  curate  of  St.  Peter's.  Eltham, 
1885-86,  and  lecturer  at  St.  Jamea',  Plumatead, 
1890-91.  Since  1892  he  has  been  chaplain  of  Mor- 
den  College,  Blackheath,  London.  He  has  been 
Bn  extensive  traveler,  not  only  touring  the  world, 
but  also  penetrating  deeply  into  Central  Asia,  and 
has  done  amateur  missionary  work  in  northern 
Europe.  Hungary,  and  Armenia.  He  has  written: 
Throush  SitKria\2  vols.,  London,  1SS2I;  Ilusaian 
Cenlrat  Ania,  including  Kuldja,  Bokhara,  Khiva, 
and  Merv  (2  vols.,  1885);  Through  Central  Ania 
(1887);  Chinrae  Central  Asia  (2  vols.,  1893);  and 
The  Sacred  Tenth:  or,  Studiei  in  Tithe-Giring,  An- 
cteni  and  Modem  (1906). 

LAODICEA,  le-od"i-Bi'Q,  SYMOD  OF:  A  Phryg- 
ian synod  held  about  360,  its  nets  being  placed 
between  those  of  Antioch  in  341  and  Constantinople 
in  381.  The  date  may  be  aomewhat  more  closely 
defined  by  the  seventh  canon,  which  mention.s  the 
Photinians  between  the  Novatians  and  the  Quar- 
todecimans;  compare  the  eighth,  which  alludes  to 
the  Montaniats.  The  number  of  those  present  is 
not  given,  but  Gratian  speaks  of  thirty-two  bish- 
ops, and  names  as  the  chief  author  of  the  canona 
Theodosius,  who  is  rightly  identified  with  a  Euno- 
mian  or  Semiarian  bishop  of  the  Lydian  Philadelphia 
in  363-364  accordinE  to  Philosiorgius  (viii.  3)  and 
in  359,  according  lo  Epiphanius  (Haer.  btxiii.  26). 
Ilta  Laodicean  canooa  are  concerned  with  penance 


(i.-ii.),  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  tfae 
elericaJ  office  (iii.-v.;  cf.  ri.-xii.,  xL-iKv.,  liv.- 
Iviii.),  relations  with  heretics  (vi.-x.,  xxxi.-xxxiv.}, 
divine  worship  (xiii.-xxviii.),  preparation  for  bip- 
tism  and  fasting  before  Easter  (xlv.-lii.),  and  ttw 
relation  of  Christians  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (xxii.' 
mix.).  The  mention  of  female  elden  in  tbc 
seventh  canon  and  of  "visitors"  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  is  also  noteworthy.  The  repetitions  in  tho 
canons  (cf.  xxjii.  wiih  s..  xxxiii.  with  vi..  iliii 
with  ziii.,  and  xxxiv.  with  in.)  show  that  tbej  an 
a  compilation  or  compend  of  an  older  collcclion. 
(Edoar  Hennbcei.) 

lliHLionitAPHi^   Hcfek.  CimcUitKvAitkU.  i.  74fl«M..  Of. 

Irsn'l..  ii.  29S  aqq.;    T.  Z^d.  (TMcAicAfe  du  mJiKnii^ 

ti-luH  Kanont.  ii,   193  nqq.,  Leipuc.  1B3  aqq.;   DCA.  t 

828-830. 

LAOS.     See  Siam. 

LAO-TSZE,  ln'6"-t8e":  The  reputed  founder  d 
the  Chinese  religion  called  "  TAoiam."  He  na 
bom  about  604  B.r.,  near  the  present  Kwei-t«,  ia 
Ho-nnn  province,  Chino;  d.  at  an  unknown  plw 
and  time,  probably  at  a  great  age.  In  517  B.C.  be 
met  Confucius,  so  that  he  was  alive  at  that  time. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  archives  at  the  court  of  CUu. 
and  it  was  to  learn  something  about  the  sadeil 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  CMu  that  Confucius  aae 
lo  him.  Foreseeing  the  downfall  of  ChAu,  Llo  R- 
tired  to  a  far  country,  stopping,  however,  ItoC 
enough  with  Yin  Hsfi,  the  warden  of  the  gale,  to 
write  for  him  the  remarkable  volume,  in  five  iboo- 
sand  characters,  on  the  subject  of  Tdo  (the"  Wdy'l 
and  Tfh  (- Virtue  ■'),  colled  Tito  Tth  King.  Uo 
was  a  philosopher,  as  his  name  ("  the  Old  Ptukeo- 
pher  ")  implies.  His  great  work,  Tda  Tth  King,'* 
translated  in  Legge'a  Chinese  Clawiet,  in  ChnJinw'i 
Speculaliong  of  the  ■'  Old  Philompher  "  Lau-tta,  nA 
in  Carus'  Lao  Tize.  It  is,  however,  not  tbrougb- 
out  intelligible  even  to  native  Chinese  scholsn, 
much  less  to  other  readers.  It  may  be  briefly  dc- 
scrilicd  as  an  ethical  tieatise,  in  which  the  dutin 
of  the  individu.ot  anil  the  State  ore  set  forth.  It 
lays  great  stress  upon  humility  and  upon  genile- 
neHs,  and.  in  one  sentence  at  least,  approacbn 
Christian  ethics.  ■■  It  is  tlie  way  of  Tflo  not  to  wl 
from  any  personal  motive,  to  conduct  alTairs  nitb- 
out  feeling  the  trouble  of  them,  to  taale  wilhoul 
being  aware  of  the  llavor,  to  act^ount  the  great  u 
small,  and  the  emiill  as  great,  to  reeompeose  in- 
jury with  kindness."  Ldo  seems  to  stand  for  ex- 
treme simplicity,  even  for  the  restriction  of  kafti- 
iiig,  since  when  people  have  too  much  knowledge 
they  are  dilficult  to  govern;  even  the  use  of  knotted 
conis  as  means  of  record  seemed  belter  than  writ- 
ten characters.  His  connection  with  Taoism  is 
suppOKititlous.  The  founders  of  that  religion  sin- 
ply  used  his  name  and  part  of  the  title  of  his  bool 
to  give  their  ideas  and  practise  currency.  See 
China,  1.,  2. 

BiBLioiiBArnr:  8.  Julian,  t*  lAirr  de  in  rnie  rt  di  la  Vh*. 
Pnrip,  1642:  J.  Ctulmen.  Tlu  Sptculalioni  w  lliU- 
lAv'ia.  PolilU  and  .MuroWv  "f  lAr  ~  Old  /"AiiMopto," 
t.onilon,  ises.  T.  Wuieri.  Lao-THt.  a  fludu  i"  Chi-iai 
Philot^iphii,  HciniE  Knng,  ISTO:  P.  Cinu.  Lob  Tm-Oi- 
nuf.  in03:  i.  W.  HryuDger.  Lob  Tttt.  Ae  Lialt •>/ CUit. 
PhilKilclphiB.  1903. 

LA  PLACE,  JOSUE  DB.    See  Placbcs,  Jobda. 
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LAPPS:  A  people  of  Fiimo-ugric  race,  who 
from  very  early  time  have  wandered  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
aia.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Christianity  began  to  be  propagated  among  those 
in  Norway,  most  of  whom,  however,  long  retained 
their  heathen  customs.  More  effective  measures 
for  their  conversion  were  taken  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Erik  Bredal,  bishop  of  Trondhjem 
(164^72),  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
by  Thomas  von  Westen  (d.  1727;  see  Westbn, 
THOMAS  von),  called  the  apostle  of  the  Lapps. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  mis- 
aoo  declined,  but  new  interest  was  awakened  by 
the  work  of  Niels  Stockfleth  (d.  1866),  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Lappish  (1840). 
Hie  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  Lapps  improved 
much  from  this  time. 

In  Sweden  (q.v.)  the  Lapps  came  in  contact  with 
Christianity  during  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Several 
of  the  Vasa  kings  took  much  interest  in  the  attempt 
to  Christianize  them,  especially  Charles  IX.  (1604- 
1611),  who  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical 
oii^ixation  in  Lapland.  In  the  records  of  the 
riksdags  during  the  eighteenth  century  debates 
on  the  Lappish  missions  are  often  met  with.  By 
n^yal  ordinance  of  Oct.  3,  1723,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  the  clergy  in  Lapland  should  know  the 
native  language,  that  a  school  should  be  opened 
near  all  the  larger  churches,  and  that  books  should 
be  printed  in  Lappish  at  public  expense.  In  1739  a 
■pedal  board  was  created  to  administer  the  Lap- 
frish  mission.  Liberal  grants  from  the  riksdag 
and  private  donations  furnished  a  solid  founda- 
tion. About  1740  several  itinerant  missionaries  were 
appointed  to  teach  the  Lapps  in  their  homes. 
Ooe  of  the  first  missionaries  was  Per  H0gstr6m 
(d.  1784).  Per  Fjellstr6m,  pastor  at  Lycksele  (d. 
1764)  published  a  catechism  (1738),  a  church  man- 
ual and  hymn-book  (1744),  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment (1755)  in  Lappish.  As  early  as  1735  a 
special  school-law  for  Lapland  was  enacted.  The 
■ealnus  missionary  work  among  the  Lapps  of  Swe- 
den during  the  eighteenth  century  bore  good  fruit 
in  better  religious  and  moral  conditions  and  an  ad- 
vance in  civilization.  Of  the  clei^gymen  who 
worked  in  Lapland  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  brothers  Petrus  Laestadius  (d.  1841)  and  Lars 
Levi  Lsstadius  (d.  1861)  are  best  known.  New 
regulations  for  the  church  organization  in  Lapland 
were  made  Apr.  14,  1846,  and  Jan.  31,  1896.  The 
entire  Bible  was  published  in  Lappish  in  1811. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Lapps  in  Sweden  ap- 
plies also  in  essentials  to  those  in  Finland.  Until 
1809  the  Kemi  Lapps  were  subject  to  the  Swedish 
crown.  Missionaries  of  the  Greek  Church  began  to 
work  among  the  Lapps  in  Russia  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  continued  in  the  following  centuries. 
Most  of  the  Russian  Lapps  have  adopted  the  Greek 
faith,  but  their  Christianity  often  consists  merely 
in  an  outward  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church^  Elof  Haller. 

Bouoobapbt:  A.  MeyUn,  Hiat.  de  Vfranof ligation  det 
LmponB,  Parifl,  1863;  J.  Vahl,  Lappeme  og  den  laptke  MU- 
tiem,  Copenhanen.  1866;  G.  Soott.  TtUMtrum  and  Lap- 
immi  .  .  .  wiik  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Stockholm  Mis- 
ticn,   London,    1868;    A.   H.   Itene,    Tht  Lappe;    Ihoir 


Origin  and  Cuttonu,  ib.  1885;   E.  Haller.  Svoneka  Kurkana 
mittion  %  Lappmarken^  Stockholm.  1806. 

LAPSED:  In  the  broadest  sense,  Christians  who 
have  fallen  into  mortal  sin  and  are,  therefore,  lia- 
ble either  to  excommunication  or  to  penance. 
Commonly,  however,  the  term  is  restricted  to 
Christians  (or  catechumens)  who,  in  periods  of  per- 
secution, either  disavowed  their  faith  publicly  and 
explicitly,  or,  by  means  not  recognized  by  Chris- 
tian morals,  eluded  their  duty  of  profession.  There 
were  different  opinions  in  the  ancient  Church  both 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  act  itself,  and 
with  respect  to  its  disciplinary  treatment.  The 
question  ran  through  a  long  development  and  was 
not  finally  decided  until  long  after  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian, but  the  controversy  reached  its  climax  in 
the  third  century,  especially  in  the  years  of  the 
Decian  and  Valerian  persecutions. 

Open  profession  is  demanded  in  the  Gospels, 
and  a  verdict  of  condemnation  is  pronounced  against 
such  as  disavow  their  faith  (Matt.  x.  33;  Mark 
viii.  38;  Luke  ix.  26,  xii.  9).  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  as  well  as 
the  messages  to  the  seven  churches  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, exhort  to  constancy  under  the 

Apostasy  sufferings  of  persecution.  During  the 
under  first  century,  however,  the  danger  of 
Penecutk)n.  relapses  into  paganism  or  Judaism 
was  not  great.  Christian  apologists 
after  Justin  state  that,  in  general,  the  Christians 
continued  faithful;  and  Roman  and  Greek  writers 
of  the  second  century,  such  as  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Lucian,  Celsus,  and  others  often  speak  of  the  fanat- 
ical contempt  of  death  evinced  by  the  Christians. 
Indeed,  a  passion  for  martjrrdom  grew  up  in  the 
congregations,  but  was  regarded  with  dissatisfac- 
tion by  the  more  sober  and  self-controlled  mem- 
bers. That  martjrrdom  might  become  a  duty  was 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  Church,  the  only 
difference  of  opinion  being  with  respect  to  tli^ 
point  at  which  the  duty  began.  Some  considered 
it  legitimate  to  flee  from  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, while  the  Montanists  declared  that  every 
true  Christian  should  seek  martjrrdom.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  the  danger  of  relapse  was  augmented. 
Many  fell  away,  and  their  number  increased  with 
each  new  persecution.  The  Shepherd  of  Hennas 
contains  many  striking  illustrations  of  the  effect 
which  the  persecutions  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  had 
on  the  congregation  of  Rome,  enumerating  the 
various  motives  of  apostasy,  and  noting  that  re- 
lapses also  occurred  in  perfectly  quiet  times.  The 
persecutions  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  likewise  had  their  lapsed,  while  Tertullian's 
De/uga  in  persecutione,  De  corona,  and  other  works 
were  written  with  special  reference  to  the  perse- 
cution by  Septimius.  What  a  disorganising  influ- 
ence the  Decian  and  Valerian  persecutions  exer- 
cised is  apparent  from  the  letters  of  Cyprian  (q.v.) 
and  his  treatise  De  lapeis.  Eusebius  throws  a  veU 
over  the  lapsed  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  apostates  was 
laige,  and  denial  was  only  too  frequent  in  the  last 
persecution,  instituted  by  Julian,  although  the 
I  lapsed  were  soon  permitted  to  reenter  the  churchea. 
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After  250,  difTerent  classes  of  lapsed  were  dis- 
tinguished:   tacrificatif  who  had  sacrificed  to  the 
gods;  thuriJuxUif  who  had  burned  incense  to  them; 
libeUaHci,  who  by  bribery  had  procured  a  certifi- 
cate showing  that  tliey  had  already 

Classes  of  fulfilled  all  requirements;  and  tradi- 
the  Lapsed,  torea,  who  had  either  actually  surren- 
Treatment  dercd  their  sacred  books  and  vessels, 

of  Them,  or  had  pretended  to  do  so  by  substi- 
tuting others  for  them.  At  the  same 
time  a  change  took  place  in  the  disciplinary  treat- 
ment of  the  lapsed.  In  the  second  century  it  was 
gtmerally  accepted  throughout  the  Church  that  a 
(^hriHtian  who  had  relapsed  into  idolatry  could  not 
be  readmitted  to  the  congregation.  The  most  sin- 
cere repentance  was  not  sufficient;  only  open  pro- 
fession under  a  new  trial  and  martyrdom  could  blot 
out  the  guilt.  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
milder  views  were  adopted.  In  250  Cyprian  and 
the  Roman  clergy  still  felt  uncertain  about  the 
question,  but  gradually  a  more  lenient  practise  pre- 
vailed in  the  churches  of  Carthage,  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Antioch,  and  between  251  and  325  a  com- 
plete system  of  penitential  rules  was  elaborated  by 
the  bishops.  Not  only  was  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween 8acrificati  and  libellatici,  but  regard  was  paid 
to  the  individual  circumstances  of  each  case,  thus 
gradually  transforming  the  penitential  system  into 
one  of  casuistry.  The  oldest  and  most  important 
of  such  penitential  decisions  are  the  Liber  de  ptBnin 
terUia  of  Petrus  Alexandrinus,  the  first  four  canons 
of  the  Synod  of  Elvira  (306),  the  first  nine  of  the 
Synod  of  Ancyra  (314),  the  thirteenth  of  the  Synod 
of  Aries  (314  or  316),  and  the  tenth  to  the  four- 
teenth of  the  Council  of  Nicoea  (325). 

(A.  Harnack.) 

Bibliogbaphy:  C.  Wessely,  Les  Plus  Ancieru  Monuments  du 
chruHanisme  Merits  8ur  papyrus,  Pftris,  1908  (cod tains  at 
the  begiDQing  a  AeriM  of  documents  of  the  highest  value  for 
thiH  subject) ;  J.  Marinus,  De  disciplina  in  administrations 
sacramenti  paenitentur.  Parin.  1651;  H.  Klee,  Die  Beichte, 
Frankfort.  1827;  M.  J.  Routh.  Relu/uia  sacra,  iv.  21-22, 
116-116.  255.  256.  6  vols..  Oxford.  1846-48;  J.  Langen. 
Geschichte  der  rdmischm  Kirche,  i.  279  sqq.,  300  sqq., 
Ik)nn,  1881;  J.  H.  Kurta,  Church  History,  i.  82-83,  New 
York,  1889;  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  and  Eng.  tran^l., 
vol.  i.  paHHim;  Neander,  Christian  Church,  i.  226-246; 
Schaff.  Christian  Church,  ii.  60  sqq.,  76  sqq.;   KL.  i.  87-91. 

LARDNER,  lOrd'ncr,  NATHA1?IEL:  English 
nonconformist;  b.  at  Hawkhurst  (42  m.  s.e.  of 
London),  Kent,  June  0,  1084;  d.  there  July  24, 
1768.  He  studied  in  London,  Utrecht,  and  Ley- 
den,  and  in  1716  toured  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land as  the  tutor  of  the  son  of  Lady  Treby,  whom 
he  instructed  from  1713  to  1721.  After  the  death 
of  his  patroness  in  1721  he  remained  without  a 
position  until  1729,  his  delivery  being  too  dry  and 
lifeless  to  gain  him  the  pulpit  which  he  desired. 
In  1729,  however,  he  became  assistant  minister  in 
a  Presbyterian  chapel  in  London,  and  remained 
there  until  1751,  when  total  deafne^ss  obliged  him 
to  retire.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  seclu- 
sion, although  he  maintained  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  scholars  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lardner's  theological  position  may  be  defined  as 
rationalistic  supematuralism,  since  it  recognized 
both  the  justification  of  reason  and  the  necessity 
of  revelation.     Believing  that  the  original  simplic- 


ity of  Evangelical  doctrines  had  been  obecured  by 
useless  speculations,  he  sought  to  return  to  plain 
and  primitive  truth.  His  primary  object  was  the 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  historical  criti- 
cism, this  being  the  basal  concept  of  his  chief  work, 
The  CredHnlUy  qf  the  Goepd  History  (17  vok,  Lon- 
don, 1727-57).  This  book,  at  once  profound  and 
unbiased,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a  8i]q>pk- 
ment  as  a  third.  The  first  division  contains  those 
facts  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  which  are 
confirmed  by  contemporary  writers,  while  in  the 
second  portion,  which  is  much  the  longer,  the  to* 
timonies  of  the  Church  Fathers  of  the  first  four 
centuries  are  collected  and  carefully  weighed,  be- 
sides being  subjected  to  a  thorough  criticism  which 
investigates  their  authenticity  and  determines  their 
date.  The  supplement  discusses  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  Lardner  believed  to  have 
been  settled  long  before  the  Synod  of  Laodioea. 
He  dated  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts  in  64  and 
the  Johannine  Gospel  in  68,  the  latest  book  being 
Revelation,  which  he  placed  in  96.  The  date  of 
the  Epistles  was  relatively  late,  since  they  were 
written  after  the  Gospel  had  been  widely  promul- 
gated. The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Matthew.  Among  his  other 
works  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  follow- 
ing: A  Vindication  of  Three  of  our  Blessed  Samour't 
Miracles  (1729);  The  Circumstances  of  the  JeunA 
People  (1743);  A  Large  Collection  qf  Andent  Jew- 
ish and  Heathen  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  qf  1h 
Christian  Religion  (4  vols.,  1764-67);  and  particu- 
larly A  Letter  concerning  the  Logos  (1759),  which 
brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  Socinianism. 

BiBuooRArar:  The  basal  work  on  the  life  is  the  mdooj- 
mouB  Memoirs  cf  Lardner,  London.  1760  (by  J.  Jennmss). 
Consult  further  the  Life  by  A.  Kippia,  in  ^roL  t  of  the 
Works  of  Lardner.  London.  1788;  L.  Stephen.  HisL  tf 
English  Thought,  passim,  New  York,  1881;  and  notiev 
listed  in  DNB,  xxxii.  147-151. 

LA  ROCHELLE,  CONFESSION  OF.    See  Gal- 
LicAN  Confession. 

LARRABEE,      lar'a-bi,      WILLIAM      HEHRT: 

Methodist  Episcopal;  b.  at  Alfred,  Me.,  Sept.  20, 
1829.  He  studied  at  Indiana  Asbury  (now  DePauw) 
University  (B.A.,  1845),  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  although  he  never  practised.  After  having  been 
a  teacher  (1846-52),  farmer,  and  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Indians, 
he  engaged  in  hterary  and  editorial  work.  He  was 
assistant  editor  of  The  Methodist  (New  York  City) 
1862-65  and  1870-77,  of  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Vnm 
1865-70,  and  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  1880- 
1901.  Since  1880  he  has  conducted  the  department 
on  "  Life  in  the  Churches  "  in  The  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. He  has  likewise  contributed  to  various  en- 
cyclopedias, particularly  to  Bishop  M.  Simpson's 
Cyclopedia  of  Methodism  (Philadelphia,  1878),  and 
has  written  Education  through  the  Agency  <^  ReUgtouM 
Organizations  (St.  Louis,  1904);  How  the  World  wot 
Made  (Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1906);  and  Volcanoes  attd 
Earthquakes  (1906). 

LA  SALLE,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  DE.    See  Chbis- 
TiAN  Brothers. 

LASAULX,     la^'sdl',     AMALIA    VON:    Gennan 
Sister  of  Charity  known  as  **  Sister  Augustine "', 
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b.  at  Cobleni  Oct.  19,  1815;  d.  at  Vallendar  (3  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Cobleni)  Jan.  28,  1872.  She  entered  the 
mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Nancy 
1838,  served  in  the  hospital  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle 
1842-49,  and  was  mother-superior  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  at  Bonn  1849-71.  During  the  wars  of 
Prussia  with  Denmark  (1864),  Austria  (1866),  and 
France  (1870-71)  she  cared  for  the  wounded  and 
displayed  no  slight  organizing  ability.  Her  theo- 
logical instruction  was  received  from  disciples  of 
Geoig  Hermes  (q.v.),  and,  like  certain  of  the  Bonn 
professors,  she  refused  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
Vatican  (Jouncil  in  1870;  she  was  deposed,  1871, 
and  transferred  to  Vallendar;  when  she  died  the 
usual  burial  rites  were  denied  to  her  remains. 

BiBUOCttAPHT:  Her  life  tiAs  been  written  by  J.  H.  Reinkens. 
Boon,  1878.  and  H.  Leooultre.  Paris.  1879.  Eng.  tnuul.. 
London.  1880.  Conmilt  also:  Erinnerunoen  an  Amali§ 
•en  Lamulx,  Gotha.  1878,  Eng.  tranal..  SitUr  ilii^tMliiM, 
London.  1880. 

LAS    CASAS»    lOs     ca'sOs,    BARTOLOME     DB: 

Spanish  missionary  in  the  West  Indies;  b.  at  Se- 
Tille  1474;  d.  at  Madrid  July  31,  1566.  He  studied 
the  humanities  and  law  at  the  universities  of  Se- 
ville and  Salamanca,  and  in  1502  accompanied  the 
Governor  Ovando  to  Hispaniola.  He  remained 
there  eight  years,  administering  the  allotment  (ra- 
partimiento)  which  had  fallen  to  his  father,  till 
1510,  when  he  entered  upon  the  priest's  vocation. 
While  in  Cuba  in  1512  he  became  familiar  with  the 
hanhness  of  the  conquistador es^  and  even  then,  as 
throughout  his  life,  he  appeared  as  the  protector  of 
the  natives.  That  he  might  better  fulfil  this  part, 
he  returned  to  Spain  in  1515  and  obtained  a  com- 
miHion  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  king  empower- 
inig  him  to  "  watch  over  .  .  .  the  liberty,  the  good 
and  proper  treatment,  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual 
weal  of  the  Indians  "  (text  in  Fabi6,  p.  58),  along 
with  the  title  of  protector  univertal  de  iodos  las 
ImHo9,  Repeated  opposition  compelled  him  to 
frequent  journeys  to  Spain.  From  the  University 
of  Salamanca  he  received  a  pronouncement  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  capital  heresy  to  deny  the  In- 
dians' capacity  for  conversion.  He  himself  won 
the  Indians'  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  at 
hii  word  alone  they  often  voluntarily  did  what  the 
Spanish  lords  could  not  achieve  by  force.  Las 
Ckeas  wrought  subsequently  as  bishop  of  Chiapa 
in  Mexico  1544-47.  Since  his  efforts,  supported  by 
ecclesiistical  means  of  discipline,  encroached  far 
loo  deeply  upon  affairs  as  the  conquistadores  had 
■haped  them  to  suit  themselves,  opposition  to  Las 
Omm  increased;  and  at  home  it  was  even  led  by 
the  historian  Sepulveda.  in  the  atrocious  tract,  De 
puiit  heili  caitne  (prohibited  in  Spain,  but  printed 
in  Rome).  Against  this,  Las  Casas  retorted  i^-ith 
Anmttmo  relarion  de  la  deatruccion  de  hs  Indiae 
(Seville,  1552).  With  more  detail  he  treats  the  ex- 
periences of  his  own  Ufe  in  his  main  work,  Hietoria 
de  loM  Indiae  (first  printed  in  CoUedion  de  doceu- 
mtiUoe  irUditae  para  la  hxstoria  de  Eapaha,  vols. 
fadi.'hivi.,  Madrid,  1875-76).  It  is  not  open  to 
proof  that  Las  CTasas  is  involved  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  into 
America  (cf.  Apologie  de  B.  de  las  Caaas  in  M&moirea 
de  la  dojue  dee  eeiencee  morales  .  .  ,  de  VlnstUut 
VI.— 27 


de  France,  vol.  iv.  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1708-1804). 
There  is  an  incomplete  edition  of  his  works,  with 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  by  J.  A.  Llorente  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1822).  K.  Bknrath. 

Bibuooeapht:  The  life  of  Lm  Cmm  has  been  written  by 
M.  Pio.  Bologna,  1618;  by  Llorente  aa  an  introduction  to 
the  (Euvrm  <U  Las  Casas,  Paria.  1822;  A.  Helpa,  London, 
1808;  C.  Outierrea,  Madrid.  1878;  R.  Baumstark,  Frei. 
burgf  1870;  A.  M.  Fabie,  in  CoUedion  ds  docummUot  intdi- 
lot,  with  an  appendix  of  hitherto  unprinted  writing*  of 
Las  Oaeaa.  Madrid.  1879-80;  F.  A.  Mao  Nutt.  Bariholomsw 
Las  Ca§aa:  his  Life,  Apoetoiaie,  and  Writtnge,  New  York, 
1000;  XL,  vii.  1437-1441.  Consult  also  W.  H.  Praeoott, 
Conqusst  of  Mexico,  book  ii.  chap.  viiL,  appendix.  New 
York.  184S  and  often. 

LASCO,  lOs'cO,  JOHANNES  A  QAN  LASD): 
Polish  reformer;  b.  probably  at  Lask  (90  m.  s.w. 
of  Warsaw),  Poland,  1499;  d.  at  Pincsow  (120  m. 
8.  of  Warsaw),  Poland,  Jan.  8,  1560.  In  1510, 
probably,  the  archbishop  of  Cracow,  his  uncle,  re- 
ceived him  into  his  home,  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pursuing  humanistic  studies  at  that 
time  flourishing  in  Cracow.  In  1513  he  accom- 
panied the  archbishop  to  Rome  where  a  council 
was  to  be  held.  He  then  entered  the  University 
of  Bologna,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology. In  1518  he  returned  to  Poland  where  in 
1521  he  was  consecrated  priest  and  became  dean 
at  the  metropolitan  church  in  Qnesen.  But,  per- 
ceiving with  dissatisfaction  the  deficiencies  of  his 
church,  in  1523  he  gladly  followed  his  brother  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  which  led  them  to  Basel  and 
Paris.  In  1524  he  settled  for  some  time  at  Basel, 
where  he  became  an  intimate  friend  not  only  of 
Erasmus,  but  also  of  other  prominent  men,  who, 
seised  by  the  new  intellectual  and  spiritual  move- 
ment, sooner  or  later  joined  the  Reformation.  He 
became  an  enthusiastic  humanist,  seeing  plainly 
the  deep-rooted  defects  of  the  Church  and  con- 
vinced of  her  need  of  a  thorough  reform;  but  like 
Erasmus  he  hoped  that  this  might  proceed  from 
within.  During  his  absence  the  Reformation  had 
invaded  Poland.  By  the  king's  order  in  1526 
Luther's  writings  were  confiscated,  and  all  men 
suspected  of  importing  them  were  seised.  At  this 
critical  time  Lasco  was  called  back  to  Poland;  but 
he  labored  ten  years  in  vain,  to  bring  order  into 
the  confused  conditions  of  the  Church,  until  he 
finally  broke  completely  with  the  Roman  Church, 
resigning  his  offices  and  leaving  the  country.  He 
went  first  to  Louvain  and  thence  to  Emden  where 
Countess  Anna,  the  regent  of  the  country,  en- 
trusted him  with  the  government  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  country  (1542).  Lasco  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  East  Frisian  Church  the  stamp 
of  his  personality  in  such  a  way  that  Friesland  for 
a  long  time  was  called  the  northern  Geneva.  His 
influence  was  felt  also  in  neighboring  territories,  at 
Wesel  and  thence  up  the  Rhine  to  Heidelberg. 
Although  his  success  was  obstructed  by  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  Lutherans,  he  remained  true 
to  his  convictions  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel. A  few  years  later,  in  1548,  the  Interim  in- 
duced him  to  leave  Friesland.  In  1550  he  came  to 
England  where  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  lord- 
protector,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  primate, 
took  a  decisive  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   Soon  his  influence  was  felt  in  the  Evangel- 
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ical  development  of  the  Church  of  England.    The 
king  entrusted  Lasco  vriih  the  organization  of  a 
congregation  of  all  foreign  Protestants  in  London. 
It  was  acknowlotigotl  as  a  congregation  independ- 
ent from  the  government  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Lasco  lx»ing  its  NUi)erintendent,  assiste<l   by 
four  clergymon.     lie  wrote  a  confciwion  {Cor^e^fio 
Lnmiinensit*)  intondeil  as  a  strong  defense  against 
the  sectarian  tcndencitv*  of  the  foreigners,  and  tlus 
was  to  bo  Higne<l  by  every  new  memlx?r;    for  the 
instruction  of  youth  ho  u.sod  a  catechism  which  he 
had  compiled  in  Emdon  and  was  not  without  in- 
fluence u|)on  the  Iloidell)org  catechism.     Lasco  ex- 
ercised a  decisive  influonco  U[)on  the  Englush  Church, 
as  well  as  u{>on  his  own,  also  by  his  highly  impor- 
tant work  on  the  Siicranionts,  Brnns  et  diludtia  de 
Bcuramentis  ecclesicc  ChriMi  tnwtatio  (London,  1552). 
But  with  the  early  doiith  of  Edward  VL  in  1553 
the  whole  work  of  Lusco  broke  in  pieces.     Mary 
dissolved  the  congn'gation  of  foreigners  and  ex- 
pelled  them   from   the   country.     They  wandered 
from  place  to  pbico,  finding  no  rest,  owing  to  the 
dissensions  Ix'tweon   the  a<lhonMits  of  the   Refor- 
mation.    Even  in  Emdc*n   Lasco  found  no  home. 
He  went  to  Frankfurt,  where  a  part  of  the  fugitive 
congregation    obtained    an    asylum,    always    and 
everywhere  taking  pains  to  alleviate  the  dreary  lot 
of  the  fugitives'  way  to  Basel,  to  ilefend  the  con- 
fession of  his  brethren  as  well  as  their  legal  status 
within  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  warn 
the  whole  assembly  of  Evangelicals  to  unite  against 
their  common   foe,   the   Roman   Church.     On   an 
urgent  request  from  Poland  he  returned  thither  in 
Dec,  1556,  with  the  uitontion  of  devoting  the  rest 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  his  native  country.     During  his  eighteen  years' 
absence  the  Reformation  had  made  rapid  progress 
among  the  nobility,  not  so  much  from  Wittenberg 
as  from  Geneva  since  the  Calvinistic  system  of  the 
congregation  and  of  the  church  government  met 
more   readily   the   j^eculiar   conditions   of   Poland. 
But  there  was  no  prominent,  energetic  theologian 
to  bring  order  into  the  confused  conditions  of  the 
Evangelical  congrofrations.     Lasco.  the  fittest  man, 
was  in  exile.     So  it  hapfx»no<l  thiit  the  Evangelicals 
of  Poland  at  the  8yno<.i  of  Kozminek  in  10.55  united 
with  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  adopting  their  con- 
fession and  church  order.     In  1550  Lasco  arrived 
in    Poland.     He    immediately   perceived    that    the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Poland  needed  her  own  in- 
dependent development  in  order  to  guard  herself 
against  the  Romim  Church  in  the  country,  and  he 
spared  no  efforts  to  destroy  the  connection  with 
the  Moravians  and  to  lead  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  his  country  into  genuinely  Evangelical  paths. 
I'ntil  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  had  to  strug- 
gle against  great  difficulties,  on  the  one  side  from 
»  hostile  party  within  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion herself,  and,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  Uni- 
tarians  who   had   gained    considerable   ground    in 
Poland.     His  works  were  collected  in  two  vols,  by 
Kuyper  (Amsterdam,  1886).  (H.  Dalton.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  Hia  life  was  written  by  1'.  Bartels.  Elber- 
feld,  1860;  H.  Dalton.  Gotha,  1881;  G.  Pascal,  1894. 
Conault  further:  M.  Goebel.  Geschichte  des  chritUichen 
Lebens  in  der  rheiniach-iDestfitliMchen  Kirche.  i.  324-358, 
Coblenti,     1862;      H.    Dalton,     Ixuciana,     Berlin.     1898; 


idem,  MUaXLanea.  ib.,  1905;   Knuke,  JoAoiw  a  Uan  vd 
der  8akram»nt»»treU,  Leipmc,  1901. 

LASICIUS,  la"8i-8i'us,  JOHAHIIES  QAH  LASI- 
CKI):     Polish  noble  and  author;    b.  m  Great  Po- 
land or  in  Lithuania,  1534;    d.  shortly  after  1599. 
Of  his  life  little  is  known,  but  about  1557  he  was 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  left  the  Roman  Catholie 
Church  for  the  Reformed.     He  traveled  extensively, 
not  only  as  a  private  tutor  and  private  scholar, 
but  also  as  a  diplomat,  being  appointed  royal  eo- 
voy  by  King  Stophan  Bathory.    Later  he  seems 
to  have  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  teaching  and  literary  work. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  extension  of  Proto- 
tanttsm,  the  union  of  the  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and 
Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the  war  on  Polish  Jesuit- 
ism and  Unitarianism.     In  consequence  of  his  in- 
terest in  tlie  Bohemian  Brethren  be  wrote  his  De 
origine  et  instUuiis  Fratrum  ChrisHanorum  qui  nai 
in  Prussia^  Polonia^  Boemiay  ei  Moravia  (writtca 
in  1568),  later  expanded  into  lus  De  origiw  d  n- 
bus  gettis  Fratrum  Bohemorum  .  .  .  Ubri  odo  (writ- 
ten after  1575).     Neither  of  these  have  been  pub- 
lished, nor  are  even  their  manuscripts  complete, 
though  the  eighth  book  of  the  larger  work  was  ed- 
ited, with  a  summary  of  the  other  books,  by  J.  A. 
Comenius  (Lissa,  Poland,  1649) .  His  main  source  was 
J.  Camerarius's  Histnrira  narratio  (Heidelberg,  1605; 
written  in  1573).     The  work  of  Lasicius  \b  still  not 
without  value,  since  much  of  the  material  at  his 
dis|x)s:U  is  now  lost.     He  also  wrote  De  Rtuaarumt 
Moscovitarum  et    Tartarorum  rdigiane,   mcrificUt, 
nuptiarum  et  funerum  ritu   e  diversis   aeriptaribui 
(Speyer,  1582),  which,  like  his  De  diis  Samagitanm 
cceterarumque  Sarmatarum  et/aUorum  Christiafiarum 
(published,  with  his  De  religione  ArmemaruMf  in 
Michalonis  Liluani  de  moribua  Tartarorum^  LiiuaMh 
rum  el  Moechorum  fragmina  decern.,  ed.  J.  Graaser, 
Basel,  1615;   also  ed.,  W.  Mannhardt,  Riga,  1868), 
is  of  great  value  as  one  of  the  few  sources  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  pagan  religion  of  the  Balto-Sla\'ic 
peoples.  (Joseph  MI'ller.) 

Bibliooraphy:  J.  Lukaszewici.  GeMckichU  der  reformirte* 
Kirche  in  Lxtauen,  ii.  182  »qq.,  Leipsic,  1850;  E.  W. 
CroRer,  GeBchichte  der  alien  Bruderkirrhe.  ii.  100  sqq.. 
Gnadau.  1866;  J.  Goll.  Quellen  und  Unierntdutngen  tv 
GetehichU  der  bohmiachen  BrOder,  i.  74  oqq..  Pngat,  18T8; 
H.  Uaener.  Gottemamen,  p.  82,  Bonn.  1896. 

LAST  THINGS.     See  Eschatoloqy. 

LATERAIf    CHURCH    AWD    COUNCOS:    The 

church  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  and  the  coun- 
cils held  in  the  palace  connected  with  it.  The  pal- 
ace was  the  official  residence  of  the  popes  for  over 
a  thousand  years.  It  was  originally  the  property 
of  the  rich  patrician  family  of  Plant ius  Lateranus, 
but  was  confiscated  by  Nero,  and  later  became  an 
imperial  residence.  A  portion  of  it,  bestowed  by 
Muximian  on  his  daughter  Fausta,  second  wife  of 
Constantine,  became  known  as  the  Domus  Faustff. 
and  she  lived  there  until  her  husband  beheaded 
her.  C^jnstantine  then  gave  it  (312)  to  Pope  Mei- 
chiades,  confirming  the  donation  to  Sylvester,  in 
whose  pontificate  the  first  basilica  was  built  here 
and  consecrated  in  324.  It  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  in  896,  and  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III.  (9(H' 
911).    This  second  church  was  destroyed  by  &* 
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in  1308,  and  a  third  in  1360.  The  fourth  was 
erected  by  Urban  V.  (1362-70),  and  still  contoins 
remnants  of  the  fourth- and  tenth-ocntury  build- 
ings. The  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  properly 
speaking  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  diocese;  here 
the  pope  is  bishop  of  Rome,  while  St.  Peter's  is 
the  seat  of  his  universal  jurisdiction.  Hence  the 
inscription  on  the  west  front,  designating  it  "  the 
mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of  the  city 
and  the  world." 

Of  the  numerous  councils  and  synods  convened 
in  the  Lateran  basilica  five  are  designated  as  ecu- 
menical by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These 
are:  (1)  The  first  general  council  held  in  the  West, 
reckoned  as  the  ninth  ecumenical,  under  Calixtus 
II.  (1123),  attended  by  over  300  bishops;  its  prin- 
cipal purpose  was  the  settlement  of  the  investiture 
controversy  (see  Investiture)  by  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (see  Concordats 
AND  Deumitino  Bullb,  I.,  §  1).  (2)  The  tenth 
ecumenical,  under  Innocent  II.  (1139),  with  about 
1,000  members;  to  heal  the  schism  caused  by  the 
antipope  Anacletus  II.  and  to  condemn  the  her- 
esies of  Peter  of  Bruys  and  Arnold  of  Brescia 
(qq.v.).  (3)  The  eleventh  ecumenical,  under  Alex- 
ander III.  (1179).  attended  by  400  bishops  and 
600  abbots  and  other  dignitaries;  to  end  the  schism 
caused  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  to  condemn 
the  Waldensian  and  Albigensian  doctrines.  (4) 
The  twelfth  ecumenical,  under  Innocent  III.  (1215; 
see  Innocent  III.),  attended  by  412  bishops  and 
800  abbots  and  priors;  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  general  improvement  of  the 
Church,  including  the  condemnation  of  the  Cathari 
and  Albigensians  (see  New  Manicheans,  II.).  It 
18  notable  as  containing  in  its  decrees  the  first 
official  sanction  of  the  term  transubstantiation  and 
the  requirement  of  annual  confession.  (5)  The 
eighteenth  ecumenical,  under  Julius  II.  and  Leo 
X.  (1512-17),  with  an  average  attendance  of  100 
to  150  members;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  (q.v.)  was 
abolished  and  a  conconlat  concluded  with  Francis 
1.  for  the  regulation  of  the  status  of  the  Galilean 
Church  («oe  Concordats  and  Delimiting  Bulls, 
HI,  2  §  1).  Other  important  Lateran  s3mods  were 
those  held  by  Melchiades  in  313  on  the  Donatist 
question  (see  Donatihm);  by  Martin  I.  in  649 
against  Monothelitism  (see  Monothelites);  by 
Stephen  IV.  in  709  against  the  iconoclasts  (see 
Images  and  I  mage- Worship,  II.);  and  several  re- 
forming synods  in  the  Hildebrandine  epoch,  of 
which  that  under  Nicholas  II.  in  1059  is  noteworthy 
for  its  regulation  of  papal  elections  and  its  imposi- 
tioD  d  clerical  celibacy.    See  Ck>UNci is  and  Synods. 

BiBUOOBAnrr:  THt  Hteniture  mi  the  councila  in  Riven  under 
Che  artieleii  Ooimciui  and  Synoda;  Calixtus  II.;  In- 
KOCCNCK  II.:  Alcxandkr  III.;  Innocenck  III.;  Jv- 
ucfl  IL;    and  Leo  X.     a.  KL.  vii.  1408-1502. 

LATIMER,  HUGH:  English  reformer;  b.  at 
Thurcaston  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Leicester).  Leicestershire, 
about  1480;  burned  at  the  stake  at  Oxford  Oct. 
16,  1555.  He  studied  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1510;  M.A.,  1514;  B.D.,  1524),  and 
was  at  first  a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  Reformation, 
obtaining  his  baccalaureate  of  theology  by  a  dis- 
putation  against   the   teachings   of   Melanchthon. 


Among  his  auditors,  however,  was  Thomas  Bilney 
(q.v.),  who  so  influenced  him  that  his  antipathy 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  equaled  his  former 
enthusiasm  for  it.  In  his  sermons  he  laid  stress 
on  the  utter  corruption  of  man  and  on  atonement 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  opposing  indulgences 
and  the  belief  in  tradition,  and  ui^ging  the  need  of 
a  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  opponents  now 
induced  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  forbid 
him  to  preach  in  the  diocese,  but  the  Augustinian 
prior  Robert  Barnes,  whose  monastery  in  Cam- 
bridge was  exempt,  opened  his  church  to  him,  and 
a  laige  number,  including  West  himself,  came  to 
hear  him.  At  the  request  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Cardinal  Wolsey  examined  Latimer,  but  ac- 
quitted him  and  gave  him  permission  to  preach 
anywhere  in  England.  In  1530  he  preached  be- 
fore the  king,  and  shortly  afterward  received  the 
living  of  West  Kington,  Wiltshire.  His  sermons 
caused  excitement  in  his  parish,  and  he  was  cited 
to  London,  threatened  with  exconomunication,  and 
freed  only  at  the  intervention  of  the  king,  who  was 
pleased  with  his  attitude  and  talents.  At  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Cranmer,  he  was  appointed  chap- 
Iain  to  Anne  Bole3m  and  in  1535  was  made  bishop 
of  Worcester,  where  he  actively  promoted  the  Ref- 
ormation. Four  years  later  he  resigned,  since  he 
would  not  sign  the  Six  Articles  (see  Six  Articles, 
Act  of  the),  and  then  lived  in  retirement  until 
detected  by  the  spies  of  Gardiner,  when  he  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  until  the  accession  of  Edw^ard. 
He  declined  an  invitation  to  resume  his  bishop- 
ric and  preferred  to  live  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  where  a  wide  field  of  activity  opened 
to  him,  since  he  was  now  the  confidant  of 
Cranmer,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Book  of  Homilies  (See  Homilies).  At 
the  same  time  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  charity 
and  his  justice,  while  he  was  untiring  as  a 
preacher,  sparing  no  hypocrisy  and  no  tyranny. 
His  theology,  though  his  sermons  were  drawn  im- 
mediately from  the  Bible,  was  Lutheran,  but  his 
theory  of  the  Eucharist  later  became  Calvinistic 
through  the  influence  of  Cranmer.  His  activity 
was  checked  by  the  accession  of  Mary.  While  on 
a  preaching-tour  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
council,  and  refused  a  proffered  opportunity  to 
escape.  On  Sept.  13,  1553,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  being  placed  in  the  same  room  with 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Bradford.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  Latimer,  Cranmer,  and  Ridley  were 
taken  to  Oxford,  and  on  Apr.  18  Latimer  was  ex- 
amined, but  refused  to  dispute,  basing  his  argu- 
ments solely  on  the  New  Testament.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  of  imprisonment,  he  and  Ridley  were 
sentencc<l  to  death  Oct.  1,  1555,  and  died  at  the 
stake  in  front  of  Balliol  College  two  weeks  later. 

(C.  ScHOELLf.) 

Bibliography:  Sources  for  a  life  are  hin  JSermons  and  Re- 
mairm.  e<l.  G.  E.  (V>rrie  fur  the  Parker  Society.  2  vola.. 
CamhriiUce.  1844-45;  and  Select  Sermons  and  LsUen,  in 
British  Reformers,  vol.  iv..  London.  1830.  Hketobaa  have 
been  written  by:  J.  C.  Ryle,  in  Bishops  and  Clergy  qf 
Other  Days,  Ixindon.  1854;  idem,  in  Tks  Bishop,  ths  Pas- 
tor and  the  Preacher,  ib.  1854:  W.  Qilpin.  ib.  1756;  J. 
Tulloch.  in  l^eaders  of  the  ReformaHoK,  Edinburgh,  1850; 
W.  Deck.  London.  1H61;  J.  J.  EUia.  New  York.  1800; 
R.  M.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle,  London.  18M;   R.  DemaiUt  ab. 
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1003.  Connult  aim:  J.  Oairdner.  Th€  Bnglith  Church  in 
ih0  letk  Century,  ib.  1003;  Camhridif€  Modem  Hielcry.  ii. 
538-541  et  paasim.  New  York,  1904;  DNB,  xxxii.  171-179; 
And  works  od  the  ReformAtion  in  England. 

LATITUDIIIARIAHS,  lat"i-tiQ"<ii-n6'ri-ani:  The 
name  applied  to  a  school  of  thought  in  the  Church 
of  England,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  given  somewhat  indefinitely  to  men  who  dif- 
fered widely  in  their  theological  opinions,  but 
agreed  in  a  spirit  of  toleration  toward  dissenters, 
and  in  laying  stress  only  upon  the  fundamentals  of 
religion.  According  to  its  first  representatives. 
Hales,  Chillingworth,  and  Taylor,  attached  as  they 
were  to  the  "  Church  and  king  **  side  of  the  great 
conflict  of  their  period,  the  genuine  basis  of  Chris- 
tian communion  was  to  be  found  in  a  common 
recognition  of  the  great  realities  of  Christian  thought 
and  life,  not  in  any  outward  adhesion  to  a  definite 
ecclesiastical  system.  All  who  profess  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  are,  according  to  them,  members  of  the 
Church,  and  the  national  worship  should  be  so 
ordered  as  to  exclude  none  who  make  this  profes- 
sion. The  movement  begun  by  these  men  passed 
on  into  a  higher  and  broader  stream  of  thought 
with  the  "  Cambridge  Platonists  **  (q.v.),  espe- 
cially Whichcote  and  Culverwel,  who,  in  a  philo- 
sophical spirit,  dealt  with  questions  touching  the 
very  essence  of  religious  and  moral  principles. 
They  carried  forward  the  cause  of  religious  liberal- 
ity, and  took  up  and  molded  into  a  definite  form 
all  the  nobler  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Almost  all  the  influential  English  divines  of  the 
Revolution  period,  when  these  principles  had  free 
sway,  were  trained  in  the  Cambridge  school,  and 
carried  its  attitude  into  the  regulation  of  their 
public  conduct. 

The  spiritual  apathy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England  has  been  attributed  (as  by  Canon  Perry, 
History  of  the  English  Churchy  ii.,  London,  1862, 
514  sqq.)  to  the  influence  of  the  Latitudinarians; 
but  it  may  be  truer  to  regard  both  as  alike  results 
of  a  reaction  from  the  fierce  religious  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  preceding  age.  The  temper  of 
the  Latitudinarians  finds  its  modern  representa- 
tive in  the  so-called  "  Broad-church  "  party,  whose 
earliest  distinguished  members  in  England  were 
Coleridge,  Whately,  Thomas  Arnold,  Julius  Charles 
Hare,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Charles  Kingsley, 
and  Dean  Stanley.  The  tendency  to  reduce  the 
number  of  essential  doctrines  to  a  minimum  and  to 
lay  stress  rather  upon  the  Christian  temper  of  daily 
life  and  earnest  work  for  social  betterment,  helped 
forward  by  the  results  of  the  **  higher  criticism  " 
of  the  Bible,  has  become  very  wide-spread  in  re- 
cent years,  in  America  as  well  as  England,  and  not 
only  among  members  of  the  Anglican  communion 
but  throughout  all  the  Protestant  bodies. 

Bibliooraphy:  W.  J.  Conybeare,  Church  Parties,  London, 
1854;  J.  Hunt,  Religioua  Thought  in  England,  3  vela., 
ib.  1870-73  (impartial);  L.  Stephen,  Hist,  of  English 
Thought  in  the  18th  Century,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1881; 
J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  vol.  ii.  paAsim, 
London.  1897;  J.  F.  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  New 
York,  1902;  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Helton,  The  English 
Church  {1714-1800),  London.  1906;  Cambridge  Modern 
History,  v.  911  sqq.;  KL,  vii.  1504-06. 

LATOMUS,  lafo-mus,  BARTHOLOMAEUS  (BAR- 
THOLOMABUS  HBINRICI) :     Roman  Catholic  hu- 


manist; b.  at  Arlon  (16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Luxemburg), 
about    1485;     d.  at    Coblenz   Jan.   3,    1570.      In 
1516  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg, where  he  lectured  three  years  later.     In  1521 
he  accompanied  Erasmus  on  a  journey  into  Alsace, 
and  in  Sept.,  1522,  he  was  in  Treves  and  defended 
the  city  against  Frani  von  Sickingen  (q.v.).    He 
had  already  made  himself  known  as  a  poet  by  his 
Viia  et  obiius  Maximiliani  I.  imperatori*  (Augsburg, 
1519)  and  an  Epistola  Austrice  ad  Carolum  xmperor 
torem  (Strasbui^,  1521),  while  he   now  wrote  his 
Actio  memorabilis  FrancxBci  ab  Siccingen,  cum  Trev- 
irorum    obsidione,   turn    exitus    ejusdem    (Cologne, 
1523).     From  Treves  he  went  to  Cologne  as  teacher 
of  dialectics  and  rhetoric,  and  in  1530  he  became  a 
teacher  at  Louvain,  but  soon  accepted  a  call  to  the 
high  school  of  Treves.     In  1531  he  was  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher  at  the  Collegium  Sanctae  Barbarae.    Three 
3rears  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
the  Coll^  Royal  founded  by  Francis  I.,  and  in  1539 
visited  Italy,  settling  for  a  time  at  Bologna.    Thence 
he  traveled  to  Rome,  where  his  seal  for  the  Refor- 
mation seems  to  have  abated.    In  1542  be  was  ap- 
pointed councilor  at  the  electoral  court  of  Treves, 
with  a  residence  at  Coblenz.     An  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  Reformation  in  Cologne  occasioned  a 
controversy  with  Butzer,  who  accused  him  of  in- 
consistency, whereupon  Latomus  replied  that  he 
had  never  taught  the  Lutheran  doctrine  (Responno 
Bartholomcri    Latomi    ad    epistolam    quandam    M, 
Bucerif   Cologne,    1544).     Butzer   responded    with 
his  Scripta  duo  adversaria  (Strasbui^g  1544),  which 
was  answered  by  Latomus  in  1545.     After  accom- 
panying his  elector  to  the  diets   of  Speyer  and 
Worms  in  1544-45,  Latomus  was  sunmioned  to  the 
conference  of  Regensbui^  as  a  Roman   Catholic 
scholar,  where  he  seems  to  have  written  the  anony- 
mous Actorum  coUoquii  Ratisbonensis  narratio  (In- 
golstadt,  1546).    In  1557  he  attended  the  colloquy 
of  Worms,  and  when  the  Lutherans  accused  tlie 
Catholics  of   having  broken   up    the  colloquy,  he 
wrote  his  Spaltung  der  augBburgischen   Kovfessum 
durch    die    neuen   und   streitigen    Theologen.    This 
occasioned  another  dispute  with  Petrus  Dathenus, 
pastor  of  the  Flemish  congregation  at  Frankfurt, 
and  he  also  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Jacob 
Andre&   on  the   doctrine  of    communion   in  both 
kinds.     In  1569  Jacob  of  Eltz  made  him  councilor 
of  his  electoral  court.     In  addition  to  his  poems 
and  his  controversial  and  occasional  writings,  the 
works  of  Latomus  include  the  following:   Summa 
totius  rationis  disserendi  (Cologne,  1527),  Oratio  de 
studiis  humanitatis  (Paris,  1534),  Oratio  de  laudibus 
eloquerdicB  (1535),  as  well  as  editions  of  Cicero,  Ter- 
ence, and  George  of  Trebizond.      (G.  Kawerau.) 

Biblioorapht:    His  letter  of  June  24,    1533,   to  Melancb- 
thon.  ed.  G.  Kawerau,  is  in  TSK,  Ixxv  (1902).  140  «W  i 

Consult:  L.  Roersch.  in  Bulletin  de  Vaoadimie  royak  <& 
Belgique,  series  3,  xiv  (1887),  132-176;  idem.  BiograflM 
nationals  de  Belgique,  xi.  424-434,  Bruaseia,  1891;  A.  i- 
van  der  Aa,  Biographisch  Woordenboek  der  Nederlaade^ 
pp.  191  sqq..  Harlem,  1865;  ADB,  xviii.  14  (not  partiett- 
laurly  valuable). 

LATOMUS,  JACOBUS  (JACQUES)  MASSOH: 
Roman  Catholic  theologian;  b.  at  Cambron,  Hai- 
naut,  in  1475;  d.  at  Louvain,  Belgium,  May  29, 
1544.    He  was  educated  at  Paris,  and  in  1505  was 
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called  to  Louvain,  where  he  was  appointed  regular 
profeesor  of  theology  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's  in 
1535,  becoming  rector  of  the  university  two  years 
later.  He  protested  against  the  Collegium  triiingue 
founded  at  Louvain  by  Erasmus  in  his  Z)0  trium 
Hnffuarum  ei  $tudi%  theoloffici  roHone  dialogic  (Ant- 
werp, 1519)  and  was  henceforth  stigmatized  by  the 
admirers  of  Erasmus  as  an  enemy  of  the  new  learn- 
ing. Melanchthon  and  the  Lutherans  contributed 
to  the  general  contempt  and  irony  heaped  upon 
the  theologians  of  Louvain  and  Latomus  defended 
them  in  his  Articulorum  doctriruB  frairia  M,  Lutheri 
per  theoiogaa  Lavanieruea  dafnruUorum  ratio  ex  sacrU 
lilerie  el  veterOma  tradaicrOna  (Antwerp,  1521). 
Luther  immediately  replied,  and  four  years  later 
Latomus  responded  with  his  De  primatu  pontificia 
€tdver9u$  LtUherum,  In  the  same  year  he  attacked 
CEcolampadius  and  Beatus  Rhenanus  in  his  De 
eanfeanone  aecreia  (Antwerp,  1525),  and  also  wrote 
against  Tyndale.  He  was  likewise  the  author  of 
treatises  on  various  doctrinal  problems,  and  in  the 
year  of  his  death  published  his  Dua  epistolcBj  una 
in  Itbellum  de  eccleeia,  Philippo  Melanchihoni  ad- 
•eripia;  aliera  contra  orationem  factioeorum  in  comi- 
iii$  Ratiabonenetbus  habitam  (Antwerp,  1544).  He 
was  the  object  of  the  special  antipathy  of  the  Lu- 
therans on  account  of  his  seal  against  heretics  and 
as  the  theological  coadjutor  of  Franz  van  der  Hulst, 
the  imperial  inquisitor  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1522. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

BiBUOoaArHT:  Hu  Optra  appeared,  Louvain,  1550.  Con- 
Milt:  Biographic  naUonaU  de  Belgique,  xi.  434,  Bnueels, 
1801:  KL,  Tii.  150(M)7;  Bibii4iiheea  reformata  Nerlandiea, 
ui..l005. 

LATRIA:  See  Duua;  Saints,  Vensration  of. 

LATTER-DAY  SAHITS.    See  Mormons. 

LAUD,  l9d,  WILLIAM:  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury; b.  at  Reading  Oct.  7,  1573;  d.  at  London 
Jan.  10,  1645.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clothier,  and 
studied  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  15d4; 
M.A.,  1598;  D.D.,  1608),  being  a  fellow  at  the  age 
of  twenty.  In  1601  he  was  ordained,  and  in  1603 
became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire.  His 
ability  was  already  winning  attention,  and  his  ad- 
vance was  rapid.  In  1607  he  was  made  vicar  of 
Stanford,  Northamptonshire,  and  chaplain  to 
Richard  Neile,  later  archbishop  of  York,  who  in 
1610  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Cuxton  in 
Kent,  and  he  resigned  his  fellowship  to  enter  upon 
his  parochial  duties.  In  1611  he  was  elected  head 
of  his  college.  His  position  there  was  difficult; 
the  Oxford  of  his  day  was  thoroughly  Calvinistic, 
while  Laud  was  equally  hostile  to  Roman  Catholics 
and  Presbyterians.  The  Puritan  antipathy  to  him 
became  intense.  Robert  Abbot,  later  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  made  a  violent  attack  on  him  in  1614, 
but  his  stanch  friend  Ncile  gave  him  the  prebend 
of  Buckden  in  the  same  year  and  the  archdeaconry 
of  Huntingdon  in  1615,  while  in  1616  he  became 
dean  of  Gk>ucester.  There,  with  most  excellent 
intentions,  he  roused  opposition  by  his  besetting 
fault,  lack  of  tact,  when  he  directed  that  the  altar, 
placed  through  Puritan  influence  in  the  center  of 
the  choir,  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  position 
•gainst  the  eastern  wall.     He  increased  his  unpop- 


ularity in  1617  by  wearing  a  surplice  at  a  funeral 
in  Scotland.  His  favor  with  the  king,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased.  In  Jan.,  1621,  he  was  installed 
as  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  six  months 
later  was  consecrated  bishop  of  St.  David's.  It  is 
characteristic  of  his  rigid  adherence  to  what  he 
deemed  right,  that  he  refused  to  hold  the  two 
offices  of  bishop  and  head  of  St.  John's,  although 
he  had  express  permission  to  do  so.  In  1622  the 
affair  of  the  countess  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in- 
clining toward  Roman  Catholicism,  required  him 
to  define  his  position  toward  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  true  Church,  al- 
though neither  at  that  time  nor  at  any  other  did 
he  approach  or  accept  its  characteristic  teachings. 

With  the  death  of  James  I.  (Mar.  27,  1625) 
Laud's  real  power  in  the  English  Church  began. 
Firmly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  he 
sought  to  make  the  king  an  instrument  in  forcing 
his  own  views  on  the  entire  body  of  the  Church. 
A  firm  advocate  of  the  alliance  between  Church 
and  State,  he  stressed  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  until  the  Puritan  house  of  com- 
mons came  to  regard  him  as  the  enemy  both  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  rewarded  his  fidelity  richly.  On  June  20, 
1626,  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  continued  his  attempts  at  reform  in  his  new 
post,  notwithstanding  Puritan  opposition,  which 
he  did  not  try  to  conciliate.  In  1633,  on  the  death 
of  George  Abbot,  who  had  been  his  bitter  oppo- 
nent. Laud  beoEmie  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
About  this  same  time  an  event  happened  which 
was  a  puzzle  at  once  to  the  Puritans  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics;  Laud,  suspected  by  the  Puritans 
of  Roman  Catholic  tendencies,  received  the  offer 
of  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  refused,  saying  "  somewhat 
dwelt  within  me  which  would  not  suffer  that  till 
Rome  were  other  than  it  is."  He  entered  ener- 
getically on  his  new  duties,  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  use  of  the  prayer-book  was  en- 
forced, dignity  of  worship  was  insisted  on,  the 
churches  were  repaired,  the  system  of  "  lecturers," 
by  which  sermons  attacking  Anglican  principles 
were  fostered,  was  ciurbed,  and  aggressive  Puritanism, 
as  exemplified  by  the  polemics  of  the  overzealous 
William  Prynne  (q.v.)  was  checked.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  insistence  upon  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  the  placing  of  the  altar  at  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  church,  thus  distinguishing  it  from  the 
communion  table  of  the  Puritans,  as  well  as  his 
plea  for  healthful  recreation  on  Sunday  as  con- 
trasted with  Puritan  asceticism,  were  violently 
assailed.  At  the  same  time  he  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  the  queen,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  by 
his  protest  against  the  favoritism  shoi^n  her  co- 
religionists. As  he  himself  said  he  was  "  very  like 
com  between  two  mill-stones." 

In  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  Laud  attempted  to  force  ritualism  on 
the  Scotch  churches,  which  were  strongly  Presby- 
terian; the  results  were  disastrous,  leading  to 
riots  in  the  churches,  particularly  in  St.  Giles', 
Edinbuigh  (see  Geddes,  Jenny),  and  ultimately 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant in  1638  (see  Govbnantbbs).    The  unfavor- 
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ablo  termination  of  the  two  "  bishops'  wars " 
against  the  Scotch  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
archbishop,  abeady  hated  for  his  activity  in  the 
privy  council,  the  court  of  high  comniLHsion,  and 
the  8tar  chamber.  On  Dec.  18,  1640,  he  was  im- 
peached of  treason  by  the  house  of  commons,  and 
was  placed  in  confinement,  although  he  was  not 
sent  to  the  Tower  until  Mar.  1  of  the  following 
year.  He  resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  June  28,  1641,  and  lingered  in 
the  Tower  until  May  31,  1643,  Prynne  meanwhile 
seizing  the  opportunity  to  print  damaging  extracts 
from  the  archbishop's  diary.  The  trial  began  Mar. 
12,  1644,  but  the  commons  perceived  that  they 
could  not  count  on  the  house  of  lords  as  they  had 
hoped,  and  in  October  they  resolved  to  substitute 
attainder  for  impeachment.  Under  threats  of  mob 
violence  and  the  claim  that  parliament  could  de- 
clare whatsoever  crime  it  pleased  treason,  the  lords 
finally  passed  the  ordinance,  and  the  archbishop 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  six  days  later. 

Laud  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  giv- 
ing 1,300  manuscripts  to  Oxford  and  founding  a 
chair  of  Arabic  which  is  still  in  existence.  His 
complete  works  were  first  edited  by  W.  Scott  and 
W.  Bliss  (7  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-60).  According  to 
those  of  Puritan  sympathies,  he  was  narrow,  cruel, 
and  an  enemy  of  religion;  according  to  adherents 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  branch  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  he,  like  his  king,  was  a  martyr.  In  his 
favor  it  may  be  said  that  his  faults  were  those  of 
his  age  and  his  narrowness  can  readily  find  its 
parallel  among  many  who  opposed  him.  His  sin- 
cerity and  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  are  beyond  question,  and  the  same  recogni- 
tion should  be  accorded  these  qualities  in  him  as 
in  his  Puritan  antagonists.  He  was  persistent  in 
his  warfare  against  the  Puritanism  which  he  re- 
garded as  injurious  to  the  Church,  despite  scant 
hopes  of  success.  He  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolic  Succession  (sec  Apostolic  Succession), 
the  importance  of  tradition,  and  the  return  to 
the  primitive  Church  of  the  first  four  centuries. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  rejected  Roman  Catholicism 
as  overladen  with  accretions  not  recognized  by 
early  Christianity.  His  stress  was  laid  on  con- 
formity in  ritual,  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
lead  to  uniformity  of  heart,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  insist  on  absolute  harmony  on 
matters  of  mere  opinion.  In  theology  he  was 
an  Arminian,  and  postulated  the  necessity  of 
good  works.  Though  not  the  first  Anglican  to 
advance  High-church  views,  Laud  may  not  un- 
fairly be  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  early  ex- 
ponent of  this  school.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibliography:  The  account  of  the  Laud  commemoration, 
with  a  bibliography  of  the  Hterature  of  the  subject,  ed. 
W.  E.  CJoHins.  appeared  London,  1895.  The  main  source 
for  a  life,  outside  of  Laud's  Works  (ed.  W.  Scott  and  W. 
Bliss,  7  vols.,  Oxford.  1847-00)  is  the  bioRraphy  by  Peter 
Heylyn,  Cyprianua  Anglicus,  Ivondon,  1668  and  often. 
Modem  biographies  are  by  W.  H.  Hutton.  Ix)ndon,  1896; 
J.  Norton,  Boston.  1864:  T.  Kogers,  in  Historical  Glean- 
inoB.  ser.  2.  London,  1870;  P.  Bayne,  in  Chief  Actors  in 
the  Puritan  Revolution.  Edinburgh,  1878;  Frances  Phil- 
lips, in  Fathers  of  the  Enalish  Church,  ser.  2,  London, 
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Church  {1696-17 1 A\  ib.  1003  (valuable);  K.  llummer. 
EngliA  Churek  Hiat.  {1676-1649),  EdinbuxBh.  1004:  W. 
H.  Frere,  ThM  Engliah  Churdi  {1668-16B6\  London.  1904; 
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LAUDS:  An  office  in  the  breviary  (q.v.)  which 
originally  wafl  closely  joined  to  matins,  but  is  now 
frequently  separated  from  it.    See  Matins. 

LAURA.    See  Monaoticism. 

LAURENCE.    See  Laubkntitjs. 

LAURENCE,  SAINT:  Christian  martyr,  who 
suffered  at  Rome  in  the  Valerian  persecution,  Aug. 
10,  258.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Pope  Sixtus  II.,  who 
nutde  him  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Rome,  and 
his  martyrdom  fell  four  days  after  that  of  his  mas- 
ter, whose  fame  he  soon  surpassed.  According  to 
tradition,  the  Roman  prefect,  having  heard  that 
the  Church  possessed  great  treasures,  demanded 
that  Laurence  should  surrender  them,  whereupon 
he  gathered  a  crowd  of  the  old,  poor,  and  ^ck, 
paupers  and  cripples,  and  said,  "  These  are  our 
treasures." 

Biblioorapht:  An  excellent  means  of  tradnc  the  literature, 
legends,  and  institutions  in  honor  of  the  saint  is  afforded 
in  Ceillier.  Auteurs  micH;  Table  g^niraU,  iL  00-01. 

LAURENCE  OF  CANTERBURY:  Second  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  d.  at  Canterbury  Feb.  2, 
619.  He  was  one  of  the  original  companions  of 
Augustine  (q.v.),  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the 
latter  probably  in  598  with  a  letter  for  Pope  Greg- 
ory, and  returned  to  England  in  601  with  Mellitus, 
Justus,  and  others.  Augustine  ordained  him  as  his 
successor  and  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury on  Augustine's  death  (604  or  605),  but  never 
received  the  paUium.  He  tried  to  win  over  the 
bishops  of  the  Celtic  Church,  both  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  finished  and  consecrated  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Canterbury  (613),  and 
translated  Augustine's  remains  to  its  north  chapel. 
Kadbald,  son  and  successor  (616)  of  the  pious 
Ethelbert,  was  a  heathen  and  Laurence  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  his  work  and  joining  his  breth- 
ren, Justus  and  MeUitus  (qq.v.),  in  Gaul  when  be 
opportunely  converted  the  king  (c.  618)  and  was 
allowed  to  stay. 
Bibliourapht:    Bede,  Hist.  Bed.,  i.  27,  33,  ii.  4,  6,  7;   Had- 

dan  and  Stubbs.  CounciU,  iii.  61-70;    DCB,  iii  631-«32; 

W.  F.   Hook,   Lives  of  the  Archbiahopa  of  Canterbury,  I 

79  sqq..  London,  1860;  DNB,  i.  79  sqq. 

LAURENTIUS:  Antipope  498.  He  was  an 
arch- presbyter  in  Rome,  the  choice  of  the  imperial 
party  for  the  papal  chair,  and  was  elected  Nov.  22, 
498,  successor  of  Anastasius  IL  The  Roman  party 
chose  Symmachus  (q.v.).  The  decision  was  left 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  who  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Symmachus;  and  Laurentius  was 
made  bishop  of  Nocera  (498) ;  but  when  he  returned 
to  Rome,  his  partizans  stirred  up  constant  strife 
until  the  Roman  council  of  501  deposed  him. 

Bibliography:  Liber  pontificalia,  ed.  Mommaen,  in  MGH, 
Qest.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898),  120  eqq.;  Bower.  Popes,  I  296 
Hqq.;  Milman.  Latin  CkritHanity,  i.  415  sqq.;  and  Uten- 
ture  under  SniMACHua. 
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LADKEHTIUS  VALLA.    See  Valla. 

LAVAL-MOHTMOItEncr,  I0'v(ll"-ni6n"m6"- 
ra]i"d',  FRAnCOIS  ZAVIER  DB:  First  French 
bishop  in  Canada;  b.  at  Montigny-Bur-Avre,  de- 
panment  of  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  Apr.  30,  1623; 
d.  in  Quebec  May  6,  1708.  He  reoeived  the  toa- 
■ure  at  tbe  age  oT  nine,  and  a  canonry  of  Evieux  at 
fifteen.  ReoouDciDg  his  rights  as  heir  to  the  an- 
cient name  and  estates  of  his  family,  he  punued 
hia  ecclesiastical  career,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  IC47  and  made  archdeacon  of  Evreux.  In  1663 
be  was  chooen  as  one  of  three  French  bishops  to  be 
sent  to  the  Indies,  and  spent  fifteen  months  in 
Rome  awaiting  consecration,  but  tbe  opposition 
of  the  Portuguese  government  brought  tbe  plan 
to  nothing.  In  1669  he  was  aent  to  Canada  as 
vicar-apoatolie,  with  the  title  of  bishop  of  Petrsa 
in  portAus,  and  from  his  first  arrival  there  (with 
the  exception  of  three  visits  to  France  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  his  mission  and  to  obtain  from  the 
government  humane  treatment  of  the  aborigines) 
was  active  until  hia  death  in  pastoral  and  mission- 
ary labors.  In  1663  he  founded  tbe  Seminary  of 
Quebec,  to  which  tbe  king  assigned  tithes  that  were  to 
be  used  in  supplying  cleigy  for  the  whole  province. 
The  see  of  Quebec,  the  first  diocesan  bishopric 
in  Canada,  was  founded  in  1674,  with  juriadictiou 
over  all  the  French  poasessiana  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Worn  out  by  his  arduous  tasks,  which  were 
made  harder  by  conflicts  with  Frontenac  and  other 
secular  authorities,  he  resigned  his  see  into  the 
hands  of  a  younger  man  in  16S4,  but  continued  to 
make  himself  useful  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  seminary 
and  the  mission  until  his  death.  Laval  Univer~ 
sity  at  Montreal,  founded  in  1852,  was  named  in 
his  honor.  In  1878  his  remains  were  transferred 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  seminary;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  tbe  investigation  connected  with  the 
process  for  hia  canoniiation,  the  coffin  was  opened 
in  19C1,  when  hia  body  was  found  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation. 

BiauoumAniT:  H.  J.  Morfu.  SktIAa  ol  CtMraltd  Cana- 
dian and  Prriom  CanntcUd  irilh  Canada,  pp.  14  aqq., 
Montreal.  ISSS:  H.  TMu,  Montti4pi*ur  ds  Laval,  prtmitr 
Mt«u*  dt  QiUbtc.  Puia.  1SB7:  A.  Gonelin.  Lt  VAiAvU* 
FrantintdMLanU  .  .  .  :  xivu  «t  MHrfu.  Quebea.  ISQO; 
A.  LdiloDiI  da  Bnuuth,  Biikop  Laval.  TomnU,  1900. 

LAVATER,  la-vQ'ter,  JOHAHH  CASPAR:  Poet 
and  theologian,  perhaps  best  known  as  founder  of 
tbe  "  art  of  physiognomy,"  was  bom  at  Zurich  Nov. 
15,  1741;  d.  there  Jan.  2,  1801.  He  grew  up  in  an 
atmOBphiere  of  good  breeding  and  earnest  piety  and 
early  dispbyed  a  decidedly  religious 
IMt.  nature.  At  the  gymnasium  in  Zurich 
he  had  as  his  teachers  Johann  Jakob 
BodnKr  and  Johann  Jakob  Breitinger  (t.v.),  the 
ardent  standard-bearers  of  a  poetical  art  that  had 
its  wellaprings  in  refined  sensibility.  Bodmer 
entered  into  clone  personal  relations  nith  Lavater 
and  awakened  his  enthusiasm  for  friendship  and 
virtue,  for  free  political  ideals,  and  for  the  poetry 
of  Klopstock  and  Young.  His  theological  growth 
and  thought  were  greatly  influenced  by  Bishop 
Butler,  fterouel  Ciarl;e.  and  their  German  devotees. 
In  the  spring  of  1762  he  was  admitted  to  the  minis- 
teiium  of  Zurich.    The  same  year  occumd  his  ao- 


tion  against  a  certain  district  ruler,  whom  be  ac- 
cused before  the  council  of  oppression  and  fraud. 
A  trip  to  Germany  and  a  sojourn  of  nine  months  in 
the  Pomeranian  village  Barth,  where  he  studied 
with  J.  J.  Spalding,  removed  him  from  the  agitationa 
which  that  legal  action  left  in  its  train.  On  hta 
return  to  Zurich  in  1764  he  buaied  himself  in  liter- 
ary labors  of  a  practical  pastoral  character.  Under 
the  title  Der  Brinnrrer  he  issued  an  ethical  weekly, 
which  was  largely  a  product  of  his  own  pen.  Though 
yearning  for  the  spiritual  calling  it  was  not  till 
1760  that  he  received  his  first  appointment  as  os- 
siatant  at  the  Orphan  Houae  Church,  Zurich.  He 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate  in  177S.  In  1778  he 
was  called  aa  aaaiatant  at  St.  Peter's,  Zurich;  and 
in  1786  be  was  made  pastor  of  this  famous  church 
and  a  member  of  the  consistory. 

Lavater  assembled  beneath  hia  pulpit  a  large 
congregation  every  Sunday,  attracted  by  hia  natu- 
ralness of  delivery,  by  the  direct  and  practical 
matter  of  hia  sermons,  and  by  the  spiritual  afflu- 
ence and  personal  conviction  of  the  preacher. 
With  his  warm  interest  in  every  individual,  his 
psychological  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  his  hearty 
love  of  man,  he  was  a  pastor  quite  unique.  Not 
residents  alone,  but  many  strangers  cboee  him  aa 
counselor  for  their  inner  life;  and  his  pastoral  cor- 
respondence grew  to  enormous  proportions.  He 
seldom  left  Zurich,  but  he  frequently  offered  hos- 
pitality to  old  and  new  friends  in  his  houae.  In  the 
aummer  of  1774,  at  Bad  Ems,  he  met  Goethe,  Base- 
dow, and  Jung  Stilling;  in  1786  he  accompanied 
bis  son  to  Bremen;  and  in  1793  he  acceded  to  an 
invitation  of  Count  Bemstorff  to  visit  Copenhagen. 
His  closing  years  are  interwoven  aith  tbe  great 
events  which  brought  on  the  downfall  of  the  an- 
cient Swiss  Confederate.  At  the  outset  I«vater 
hailed  the  French  Rev<dution  as  the  dawn  of  pop- 
ular  freedom.  Later,  however,  the  "hlieratort'" 
deeds  of  violence  filled  him  with  indignation.  An 
act  of  great  boklness  was  his  Wort  einti  fivitn 
Sehtaeizeri  an  die  /ramdmadie  Nation  (Eog.,  Fr., 
and  Germ.,  London,  1798),  a  tract  of  arraignment 
that  he  sent  on  Hay  10,  1798,  to  the  French  di- 
rector Reubell.  There  was  no  procedure  against  him 
immediately;  but  in  the  foUowing  year  he  was 
banished  to  Basel.  He  was  at  home  again,  when 
on  Sept.  28,  1709,  the  French  triumphed  over  tbe 
allies  near  Zurich.  The  French  entered  the  dty 
and  a  soldier  aaked  Lavater  for  some  wine;  but 
hardly  had  he  received  it  when  he  shot  Lavater 
through  the  breast,  and  this  wound  ultimately 
caused  his  death.  A  few  days  after  his  departure 
each  of  bis  frienda  received  a  memorial  verse  that 
he  had  devised  for  them  as  a  farewell  greeting. 

Lavater's  intercourse  with  German  scholars  con- 
firmed In  him  a  tendency  to  abstain  from  dogmatic 
forms  of  expression  in  religious  matters.  His  own 
point  of  view  was  distinctly  that  of  a  mystic,  though 
be  held  rigidly  to  the  Bible.     All   illib- 

Religions  erality  and  petty  dinputatiousness  was 
Viewa.  repulsive  to  him.  It  was  this  that  set 
him  at  odda  with  the  Pietists  and  tbe 
Moravian  school.  From  the  observatioo,  made  in 
lUsa,  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  divuM  com- 
munications of  power  bear  a  sensibly  aupenwtiual 
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■tamp,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is 
there  mention  of  any  oeasing  of  such  sensible  mani- 
festations, Lavater  inferred  that  perfect  Christian- 
ity should  still  rest  upon  experiences  of  this  kind. 
Thus,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  watching  curiously 
and  longingly  for  manifestations  of  supernatural 
divine  powers.  In  the  animal  magnetism  of  Mes- 
mer,  in  somnambulism,  in  Pastor  Gassner's  exor- 
cisms, he  was  inclined  to  detect  conmiunications 
from  the  silent  deity;  and  to  the  last  he  believed 
that  the  Apostle  John  still  tarried  on  earth.  His 
predilection  for  occult  phenomena  subjected  him 
to  considerable  ridicule.  However,  Lavater  recog- 
nised the  danger  of  his  enthusiastic  proclivities  and 
used  discretion  in  the  expression  of  his  supernatu- 
ral anticipations.  Regarding  Lavater's  personal- 
ity there  was  much  discussion  even  in  his  lifetime. 
The  unfriendly  and  unjust  criticisms  of  Goethe, 
particularly  in  the  Xenien,  have  dominated  gen- 
eral opinion  even  to  the  present;  but  in  other  con- 
nections Goethe  spoke  quite  differently  of  Lavater 
(cf.  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung,  IIL  14).  In  practical 
life  Lavater  manifested  deep  piety,  trust  in  God, 
and  love  toward  man,  and  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  calling  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 

Lavater  was  a  voluminous  author,  and  he  in- 
variably wrote  with  a  view  to  '*  general  usefulness.'' 
Nevertheless,  with  his  tendency  to  emphasize  prac- 
tical effectiveness  he  combined  the 
Writings,  idealism  conmion  to  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  period,  characterized  by  a  tend- 
ency to  contemplate  and  glorify  the  inner  life. 
Lavater  was  a  prominent  exponent  of  this  move- 
ment, though,  in  wealth  of  ideas  and  completeness 
of  form,  his  contributions  to  the  movement  fall  far 
behind  those  of  Goethe,  Herder,  and  others.  At 
least  three  works  deserve  special  mention  here.  In 
the  case  of  the  first  the  new  style,  for  Lavater,  ar- 
rayed itself  in  the  mantle  of  Klopstock.  A  lady 
had  besought  him  for  a  poem  on  the  blessedness  of 
the  glorified.  As  the  task  grew  upon  him,  he  ap- 
pealed by  letters  to  his  friends  for  counsel.  The 
poem  never  took  shape,  but  Lavater  published  his 
letters  as  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  (4  vols.,  Zu- 
rich, 1768-78),  being  speculations  as  to  the  condi- 
tions and  powers  of  man  after  death.  The  guiding 
genius  of  Lavater's  ideas  here  is  not  imaginative 
vision,  in  its  proper  sense,  but  psychological  and 
ethical  intuition;  though  these  ideas  are  neverthe- 
less expected  to  withstand  the  judgment  of  physio- 
logical and  metaphysical  science. 

In  Physiognomische  Fragmente  (4  parts,  Leipsic, 
1775-78;  Eng.  transl.,  Essays  on  Physiognomy,  3  vols., 
London,  1789-98),  Lavater  sought  to  portray  the 
greatness  of  human  nature  under  the  wealth  of  indi- 
vidual characterizations.  More  independently  than 
elsewhere  with  Lavater,  the  esthetic  interest  stands 
forth  in  this  work — the  esthetic  in  that  higher  sense, 
wherein  form  is  the  symbol  of  an  inner  content. 
At  the  same  time,  the  physiognomic  manner  of 
contemplation  was  to  have  for  its  object  the  Crea- 
tor's wisdom  and  his  peculiar  working  in  genial 
men,  as  the  elect  witnesses  of  his  greatness.  The 
ethical  individualism  that  reached  its  most  com- 
prehensive expression  in  this  work  stands  in  funda- 
mental accord  with  Goethe's  mode  of  thought,  as 


against  the  rationalistic  ethics  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment. In  Pontius  PHatus  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1782- 
1785)  Lavater  gives  a  portraiture  of  humanity  in  the 
mirror  of  Christ's  passion  history.  The  author  es- 
teemed this  work  his  most  important;  but  Goethe 
took  offense  at  the  form  and  substance  alike;  and 
from  that  time  these  two  spirits  parted.  It  has 
even  burdened  more  indulgent  readers  to  find  their 
way  through  this  whirl  of  ideas;  and  yet  in  this 
work  the  author's  fundamental  thoughts,  which  he 
was  fain  to  call  his  "  system,"  might  be  supposed 
to  appear  most  completely  centered.  Humanity, 
according  to  Lavater,  lives  in  individualities,  whose 
particular  manifestation  is  consonant  with  the  di- 
vine will,  and  who  must  mutually  advance  one  an- 
other. Each  one  can  "  incite  and  enkindle  the 
slumbering  or  inactive  powers  in  his  fellow  ";  can 
help  him  to  become  "  UveUer,  freer,  more  positively 
existent,  more  enjoyable,  and  more  surely  discern- 
ing." Even  God  becomes  enjoyable  only  through 
men.  Uppermost  on  the  ladder  of  humanity  stands 
Christ,  the  ''  divine  man  "  and  the  ''  manlike  God." 
The  infinite  is  enjo3rable  for  us  only  in  the  finite; 
God  humanizes  hhnself  in  Christ.  As  touching  the 
operations  of  Christ,  Lavater  loves  the  image  of 
the  physician  and  healing:  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
restoration  of  lost  power.  The  fimdamental  thoughts 
of  Christian  belief  thus  appear  reduced  and  adapted 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  quickening,  to  the  deification 
of  humanity,  as  advocated  by  the  youthful  spirits 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. With  Hamann,  Lavater  is  the  Christian 
spirit  of  this  circle. 

Aside  from  Lavater's  numerous  collections  of 
sermons  and  many  devotional  compilations,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  works  deserving  mention. 
The  more  important  of  these  are:  Schweizeriieder 
(Bern,  1767),  a  volume  of  patriotic  songs  with 
which  Lavater  achieved  his  greatest  success  as  a 
poet;  Das  geheime  Tagebuch  von  einem  Beobadder 
seiner  selbst  (2  parts,  Leipsic,  1771-73;  Eng.  transl., 
Secret  Journal  ofSelf-obsemery  2  vols.,  London,  1795), 
the  first  of  those  sentimental  disclosures  whose  more 
distinguished  parallels  occur  in  Goethe's  Werther 
(1774)  and  Rousseau's  Confessions  (1781);  Abraham 
und  Isaak  (Winterthur,  1776),  a  Biblical  drama; 
Jesus  der  Messiah  (4  vols.,  1783-86),  a  Biblical  epic; 
Nathanael  (1786),  an  apology  for  Christianity  and 
the  Bible;  Handbibliothek  far  Freunde  (24  vols., 
1790-94);  Joseph  ?wi  Arimathia  (Hamburg,  1794), 
another  Biblical  poem;  and  Das  menschliche  Herz 
(Zurich,  1798),  a  poem  in  six  cantos.  Lavater  also 
wrote  about  seven  hundred  hymns,  the  best -known 
collection  being  Christliche  Lieder  (2  parts,  Zurich, 
1776-80).  Of  Lavater  as  a  poet  it  may  be  said 
that,  while  he  had  great  facility  in  metrical  expres- 
sion, he  lacked  creative  power. 

G.  VON  Schulthbss-Rechberg. 
Bibliography:  The  life  by  his  son-in-law.  G.  Gessner,  3 
vols.,  Winterthur,  1802-03,  is  excellent  as  a  source,  but 
uncritical  in  its  use  of  the  material.  The  best  life  is  by 
F.  Muncker,  Stuttgart,  1883  (those  by  F.  I.  Herbst,  An»- 
bach.  1832,  and  F.  W.  Bodemann,  Gotha,  1877,  are  cloeely 
dependent  upK)n  Gessner).  Consult  further:  J.  C.  Mbri- 
kufer.  Die  »chxjpeizer%Mdte  lAtenUur  des  18.  JahrhundrrU, 
leipsic.  1861;  H.  Funck,  Lavater  und  der  Markgraf  Karl 
Friedrich  von  Baden,  Freibuig,  1890;  idem,  Goethe  und 
Lavater.     Briefe  und   TagebUcher,  Weimar.    1901;     G    A. 
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MilUer,  Aua  LavaUn  BrUfiatdie,  Munich,  1897;  J.  C. 
Finaler,  Lavattn  Bendiung^n  tu  ParxB  .  .  .  1789-96, 
Zurich,  1808;  Johann  Kaavar  Lavaler,  17At-tS01,  ib. 
1002  (a  memorial  on  the  centennial  of  Lavater's  death). 
There  is  a  Uf^  in  Engliah,  London,  1840. 

LAVIGBRIE,  la'M''ihe-ri',  CHARLES  MAR- 
TIAL ALLBMAND:  French  prelate,  cardinal,  and 
promoter  of  African  missions;  b.  at  Bayonne  Oct. 
31,  1825;  d.  at  A^iers  Nov.  26,  1892.  He  was  ed- 
ucated for  the  priesthood  at  the  seminaries  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  St.  Sulpioe  and  at  the  £cole  des 
Carmes.  In  the  last-named,  after  his  ordination 
in  1849,  he  taught  Latin  literature,  and  was  ad- 
junct professor  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  1854- 
1856.  He  was  then  appointed  director  of  the  French 
Christian  schools  in  the  East,  and  in  Syria  came 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  non-Chris- 
tian world,  recognizing  then  his  missionary  voca- 
tion. In  1861  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  was 
named  auditor  of  the  Rota  at  Rome  and  two  3rears 
later  bishop  of  Nancy.  By  the  influence  of  Mar- 
shal MacMahon,  then  governor  of  Algeria,  he  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Algiers  in  1866, 
and  accepted  it  in  preference  to  the  coadjutor- 
archbishopric  of  Paris  which  was  offered  him  at  the 
same  time.  His  new  see  had  just  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric.  He  took  possession 
of  it  in  Mar.,  18(7,  and  at  once  plunged  into  mis- 
sionary plans.  In  the  next  year  he  organized  the 
"  Society  of  Algerian  Missionaries  "  (though  it  did 
not  receive  its  final  constitution  until  1874),  and  in 
1868  the  Propaganda  gave  him  the  oversight  of  the 
prefecture  apostolic  of  the  Sahara.  His  ^'  White 
Fathers,"  as  the  members  of  his  society  were  com- 
monly called  from  their  habit,  penetrated  the  in- 
terior, and  in  1875  and  1878  some  of  them  at- 
tempted to  reach  Timbuctu  at  the  cost  of  their 
lives.  In  1878  the  whole  of  equatorial  Africa  was 
placed  under  their  charge.  From  that  year  Lsr 
vigerie  was  prominent  in  antislavery  agitation,  and 
it  was  by  his  efforts  that  the  great  congress  on 
that  subject  assembled  in  Paris  in  1890.  He  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1882.  His  work  in  Tunis  led 
to  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  see  of  Cyprian 
at  Carthage  in  1884,  and  from  Jan.  25,  1885,  he 
bore  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Carthage  and  pri- 
mate of  Africa.  The  policy  of  toleration  of  the 
French  Republic  adopted  by  Leo  XIII.  was  first 
enunciated  by  him  at  a  dinner  which  he  gave  to 
the  officers  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  Nov., 
1890,  and  was  confirmed  by  a  papal  brief  of  the 
following  February.  A  selection  of  his  works,  con- 
sisting principally  of  letters  and  allocutions  (2  vols.) 
was  published  in  Paris,  1884. 

Bibuoorafbt:  A.  C.  Gniasenmayer,  Vingtrdmi  annieB 
d'&piMcopat  en  France  el  en  A/rique,  2  vols.,  Algiera,  1886; 
R.  F.  Clarke,  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  London,  1880;  F.  Klein,  Le  Cardinal  Lavigerie  el 
lee  mieeiane  d'Afrupte,  Paris,  1890;  idem,  Le  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  et  eee  vuvree  d'Afrique,  ib.  1897;  E.  LeBur  and 
J.  A.  Petit,  Hiet.  poptdaire  de  .  ,  ,  U  cardinal  Charlee- 
MarUal-AUemand  Lavigerie,  ib.,  1892;  A.  Perraud,  Le 
Cardinal  Lavigerie,  ib.,  1893;  F.  Boumand,  Son  Eminence 
le  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  ib.  1893;  A.  Bicard,  Le  Cardinal 
Lavigerie,  Lille.  1893;  X.  de  Pr^viUe,  Un  grand  franpaia, 
le  carding  Lavigerie,  ib.,  1894;  L.  Baunard.  Le  Car- 
dinal Lavigerie,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1896;  J.  Simon,  QtuUre 
portraits,  ib.,  1896;  L.  d'Annam,  Le  Cfrand  Apdtre  de 
FAfHque,  Lyons,  1899. 


LAW  AND  GOSPEL. 

The  Judaic  and  Pauline  Conceptions  ((  1). 
The  Conception  of  Jesus  ((  2). 
The  Writings  of  John  (i  3). 
Early  and  Medieval  Church  (i  4). 
Luther  (i  5). 

The  history  of  these  two  conceptions  is  the  his' 
tory  of  the  general  conception  of  Christianity,  be- 
cause Christianity  as  a  whole  is  based  upon  two 
corresponding  categories  which  form  the  standard 
of  the  religion  of  redemption — ^that  of  the  obliga- 
tory demand  which  human  activity  is  to  fulfil,  and 
that  of  the  saving  grace  which  God  bestows.  Juda- 
ism teaches  that  only  he  whom  God  declares  justi- 
fied upon  the  basis  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of 
Moses  partakes  of  the  promised  salvation  to  be  re- 
vealed in  the  Gospel.  Apart  from  the  ritualism  and 

national   particularism    of   the   Jews, 
I.  The     this  theory  is  defective  in  so  far  as  the 
Judaic  and  relation  between  God  and  man  is  con- 
Pauline     sidered,  after  the  analogy  of  civil  law. 
Conceptions,  as  one  of  human  service  and  a  divine 

equivalent  for  it,  from  which  follow 
irreligious  self-dependence,  heteronomy,  and  he- 
donistic motives  of  morality.  For  Paul  both  law 
and  Gospel  are  revelations  of  God  concerning  the 
way  to  eternal  life,  which  to  him  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  a  life  of  justice,  love,  and  sanctity.  The 
law,  however,  does  not  lead  to  eternal  life,  not  only 
because  it  consists  merely  of  ritual  provisions,  but 
also  in  so  far  as  it  demands  virtues  like  justice, 
love,  and  sanctity.  Just  because  it  merely  demands, 
it  can  not  accomplish  its  aim  over  against  the  flesh; 
it  even  increases  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  incites 
transgression.  But,  apart  from  the  flesh,  the  law 
can  not  give  life,  because  it  induces  man  to  secure 
his  justification  before  God  as  a  legal  claim  of  re- 
ward. Therefore  it  is  not  a  permanent,  but  only  a 
transitory,  order  of  God.  It  was  to  awaken  knowl- 
edge of  sin  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  per- 
manent divine  order,  namely  that  of  the  Gospel, 
an  order  of  grace  which  pardons  and  gives  gratui- 
tously and  demands  nothing  more  than  faith, 
which  gives  God  his  honor  by  humbly  renouncing 
the  assertion  of  one's  own  will  and  trusting  in 
God's  grace  and  omnipotence.  What  the  new 
order  signifies  may  best  be  seen  from  the  stand- 
point of  faith.  On  the  basis  of  the  assurance  of 
God's  intention  of  grace  in  Christ,  the  believer 
knows  himself  to  be  justified  and  adopted  by  Gocf 
and  reconciled  with  him.  He  has  the  assurance 
that  he  will  escape  the  wrath  of  judgment,  inherit 
ctemai  life,  and  finally  be  endowed  with  perfection. 
The  consciousness  of  his  freedom  from  the  law 
leads  him  to  the  consciousness  of  the  duty  to  con- 
centrate his  will  upon  the  struggle  against  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh  and  the  earnest  endeavor  to  fulfil  the 
will  of  God  and  the  moral  conditions  of  eternal 
life.  Paul  does  not  consider  Christians  as  freed 
from  the  need  of  moral  instruction  and  he  expects 
Christian  tact  only  as  a  result  of  the  Christian's 
self-examination  and  self-education.  But  herein 
he  does  not  fall  back  upon  the  standpoint  of  the 
law,  because  the  reasons  on  which  he  bases  his  in- 
dividual rules  of  life  exclude  the  heteronomy  of 
ritualistic  norms,  and  also  all  hedonistic  motives. 
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Thus  Die  permanent  part  in  the  law  is  its  content, 
in  80  far  as  it  corresponds  to  our  conception  of  sal- 
vation and  as  the  Gospel  realizes  it,  while  its  legal 
form  is  only  a  temporary  means.  Since  this  was 
only  the  final  result  of  Paul's  reflections,  it  was 
possible*  for  him  to  concede  previously  to  the 
legal  form  that  it  must  be  satisfied  by  the  death 
of  Christ  before  the  order  of  grace  can  become 
efficacious. 

Jesus  had  a  different  conception  of  law  and  Gos- 
pel. Not  only  does  he  use  the  terms  differently, 
in  HO  far  as  **  the  Gospel  "  was  for  him  the  message 
of  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  understood 
in  eschatological  sense,  and  in  so  far  as  he  sub- 
jected his  disciples  to  '*  the  law,"  not  dissolving  it, 
but  advocating  its  fulfilment  to  its  fullest  extent, 
but  also  there  is  an  essential  difference,  in  so  far  as 
Jesus,  instead  of  start  uig  from  the  experience  of 
the  present  redemption  from  guilt  and  the  power 
of  sin,  appealed  to  the  will  by  means  of  fear  and 
hope  so  that  justification  of  life  might 
2.  The  be  brought  about,  and  in  so  far  as  he. 
Conception  instead  of  deriving  all  salvation  from 

of  Jesus,  his  own  person  and  will,  placed  both 
behind  what  men  are  to  do  and  what 
God  will  do.  But  in  the  innermost  essence,  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  Paul  and  Jesus.  The 
seeming  contrast  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  the  sermon  of  Jesus  is  a  means  of  the  edu- 
cating and  hence  redeeming  activity  of  the  bearer 
of  revelation,  while  Paul  speaks  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  redeemed.  Jesus  filled  the  tra- 
ditional formula  **  through  fulfilment  of  the  law 
to  reward  '*  with  a  new  content — the  same  which 
Paul  advocated.  This  is  manifest  from  the  most 
peculiar  thought  of  Jesus,  that  of  Adoption  (q.v.). 
Without  infringing  upon  the  rituaUstic  commands 
of  the  law,  he  ossc^rted,  as  that  which  pleases  God, 
only  that  attitude  of  the  heart  which  manifests 
itself  in  childlike  trust  in  God,  and  in  imitation  of 
God's  dispasition  in  the  love  of  our  fellow  men. 
He  excluded  the  legal  conception  of  our  relation  to 
God  by  demanding  an  unassimiing  childlike  spirit 
and  calling  the  reward  a  superabundant  reward  of 
grace.  Thus  he  changed  the  demand;  but  adop- 
tion was  for  him  more  than  an  obligatory  demand. 
For  himself,  his  life  and  activity  were  the  reflex  of 
the  love  of  God  as  he  had  experienced  it  in  his 
heart,  however  much  in  individual  cases  obedience 
conformable  to  duty  was  not  strange  to  him.  But 
as  he  disclosed  his  knowledge  of  the  Father  to  his 
disciples  and  assured  them  of  God's  forgiveness 
and  care,  and  as  the  impression  of  his  unity  with 
God  gave  emphasis  to  his  work,  his  admonition  to 
trust  in  the  Father  and  become  similar  to  God 
grew  powerful  in  such  a  way  that  it  raised  it  into 
the  life  of  adoption  which  will  be  perfected  in  the 
coming  kingdom  of  G(k1.  Therefore  those  who 
have  heeded  his  admonition  become,  first  of  all, 
certain  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  saved. 

Under  the  presupposition  of  the  consciousness  of 
salvation,  the  writings  of  John  place  the  self-activ- 
ity to  be  expected  of  the  regenerated,  especially 
that  of  love,  under  the  view-point  of  a  new  com- 
mandment, whose  fiiHilment  is  the  condition  for 
the  continuance  and  perfection  of  the  new  life.     This 


does  not  mean  the  reestabhshment  of  law;  for  tbe 
experience  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  motive  of  tbe 
fulfilment  of  the  commandment.    Tbe 
3.  The      new  law  in  the  sense  of  John  is  not  a 
Writings    sum  of  commandmenta  as  they  are 
of  John,    given  to  servants,  but  a  disdosure  of 
the  entire  and   uniform  will  of  God 
as  it  is  made  to  friends  of  Christ.    Its  fulfilment  is 
immediate    life    and    blessedness.    Moreover,   the 
consciousness  of  duty  toward  God's  commandment 
is  overshadowed  by  the  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  preserving,  purifying,  and  perfect- 
ing activity  of  God. 

In  the  early  Church  Christianity  was  at  first 
understood  as  new  law  in  the  Judaistie  sense,  in  so 
far  as  free  persons  have  to  acquire  the  eternal  re- 
ward by  their  own  fulfilment  of  moral  demands, 
and  grace  is  limited  to  knowledge  of  God  and  for- 
giveness of  sin  in  baptism.  This  was  not  altered 
when  Irensus  disclosed  Christ  again  as 
4.  Early  the  Redeemer,  because  redemption  in 
and  his  sense  is  only  physical;  or  when  the 
Medieval  institution  of  penance  mediated  for- 
Church.  giveness  of  sins  also  after  baptism, 
because  this  relates  only  to  particu- 
lar sins  and  does  not  give  an  individual  certainty 
of  the  state  of  grace.  The  Roman  spirit  even  in- 
tensified the  legal  conception,  since  the  relation  to 
God  was  considered  after  the  manner  of  civil  law, 
and  there  was  not  only  demanded  that  the  Chris- 
tian should  earn  for  himself  the  reward  of  God,  but 
should  give  him  satisfaction  also  for  sins  by  volun- 
tary painful  works.  Augustine  renewed  the  doc- 
trine of  Paul  concerning  law  and  Gospel,  law  of 
works  and  law  of  faith;  both  aim  at  the  realization 
of  love  to  God  as  the  highest  good,  but  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  so  far  as  this  love  is  only  demanded 
by  the  law,  while  it  is  actually  given  as  a  blessing 
in  the  Gospel.  *'  By  the  law  of  works  God  says  to 
us,  '  do  what  I  conmiand  thee ';  but  by  the  law 
of  faith  we  say  to  God,  *  give  me  what  thou  com- 
mandest  *  "  (De  spiritu  el  liUera,  xxii.,  NPNFf  1st 
ser.,  V.  92).  They  are  related  to  each  other  in  so 
far  as  the  law,  by  inciting  lust,  shows  that  the  mo- 
tive of  its  fulfilment  is  not  love  to  God,  but  "  the 
fear  of  punishment  "  and  '^  the  love  of  gain,"  and 
thus  compels  us  to  seek  faith,  which  as  hope  and 
prayer  takes  refuge  in  God's  mercy.  But  his 
mercy  infuses  love  of  him  or  of  righteousness  into 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  by  means  of  which  the 
will  after  its  cure  fulfils  the  law  without  the  law, 
and  desires  no  other  reward  but  progress  and  per- 
fection, being  conscious  that  the  fulfilment  is  due 
to  the  grace  of  God.  But  Augustine  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  Paul  since  he  knows 
grace  only  as  a  secret  power  and  has  not  attained 
an  absolute  certainty  of  salvation.  Moreover,  he 
combined  with  PaiUinism  the  conunon  view  of 
Catholicism  concerning  the  law,  by  repeatedly  esti- 
mating the  achievements  due  to  grace  as  merits 
and  satisfactions.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  com- 
bination of  Augustine  remained  as  basis,  but  by 
enlarging  the  conception  of  merit  and  applying  it 
to  actions  which  are  possible  without  grace  and 
necessary  for  its  preparation,  and  by  deriving  all 
hope  of  salvation  by  means  of  the  imoertain  de- 
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duction  from  naturfU  secret  effects  of  grace,  the 
law  practically  gained  the  upper  hand. 

Luther  put  law  and  Gospel  into  the  strongest 
opposition.    The  law  demands  and  frightens,  the 

Gospel  bestows  and  consoles;  but  they 
5.  Lather,  belong  together  and  exhaust  the  whole 

content  of  Scripture.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand this,  we  must  distinguish  in  the  law  con- 
tent and  form.  Its  content  is  the  unchangeable 
wiU  of  God ;  without  its  fulfilment  there  is  no  salva- 
tion; but  it  is  not  to  be  fulfilled  merely  as  a  con- 
dition of  salvation,  but  in  the  spirit  of  ''  a  loving 
delight  in  the  law,"  contrasted  with  the  conunon 
pleasure-seeking  piety.  Thus  Luther  advanced  a 
step  beyond  Augustine  and  the  mystics,  since  i^ith 
them  hope  preponderates,  while  for  him  eternal  life 
begins  here  on  earth  in  reconciliation  with  the  law; 
and  since  their  love  of  God  is  a  retired,  holy  in- 
difference, while  his  love  of  God  manifests  itself  in 
a  trust  in  God  which  is  elevated  above  sins  and 
death  and  governs  the  world  and  manifests  itself  in 
the  love  of  our  fellow  men.  According  to  its  form, 
the  law  brings  man  before  the  *^  throne  of  judg- 
ment." It  is  a  demand  and  threat  of  punishment 
against  a  contradicting  will.  In  this  respect  it  is  only 
temporary;  for  the  thought  that  the  favor  of  God 
might  be  earned  is  not  only  impossible  in  consid- 
eration of  original  sin,  but  "  a  dream  which  is  false 
in  itself,"  a  robbery  of  the  honor  of  God,  idolatry; 
God  is  not  a  "  huckster,"  it  is  his  nature  to  give 
everything  gratuitously.  It  is  true,  the  content  of 
the  law  as  humble  trust  in  God  and  inclination 
toward  good  conduct  contradicts  the  form  of  the 
law  as  a  rule  of  retribution,  but  in  this  very  form 
it  is  a  means  of  God  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 
On  the  one  side,  it  guards  against  external  trans- 
gressions and  upholds  public  peace;  on  the  other 
aide,  by  disclosing  and  magnifying  our  spiritual 
transgressions  it  destroys  our  self-sufficiency  and 
awakens  a  feeling  of  guilt  and  longing  after  forgiv- 
ing grace.  After  this  has  been  accomplished,  the 
Gospel  steps  in — by  assuring  us  of  foigiving  grace, 
it  awakens  love  to  God  which  gladly  fulfils  the  law 
and  thus  experiences  salvation  already  in  this  life. 
The  Gospel  has  three  characteristic  traits.  It  is 
promijic  or  attestation  of  the  divine  will  of  grace 
to  the  consciousness,  it  is  promise  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  it  is  promLne  of  the  foigivcness  vouch- 
safed in  Christ  for  the  awakened  conscience.  It  is 
the  active  cause  of  faith  which  supports  conscience 
without  blunting  it.  With  this  faith  the  whole  re- 
demption is  realized  in  principle;  for  it  is  the 
moving  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  By 
extending  over  the  whole  life,  it  is  the  fulfilment  of 
the  first  commandment,  and  by  becoming  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness  and  supplication,  tlrnt  of  the  sec- 
ond; and  the  desire  to  pass  on  our  blessings  to 
others  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to  love  our 
fellow  men,  and  by  paralyzing  the  attraction  of 
worldly  goods  and  evils  by  means  of  trust  in  God 
it  gives  the  power  to  n^alizc  this  inclination.  But 
ail  these  abilities  Luther  traces  back  also  to  a  st^c- 
ond  gift  beside  forgiveness,  namely,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Aa  the  unchangeable  will  of  God,  the  law  is  also 
the  measure  for  the  manner  of  the  realization  of 
the  order  of  grace.     In  this  respect,  the  inviolabil- 


ity of  the  divine  will  as  expressed  in  the  law  must 
be  fully  satisfied.  This  is  the  case  in  so  far  as  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  penitent  is  the  very  means 
of  realizing  its  content.  But  Luther  postulated 
also  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  by  the  vicarious 
satisfaction  of  Christ,  in  contradiction  to  his  state- 
ment that  the  law  has  only  a  pedagogical  import. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  to  take  place  in  a  natu- 
ral manner,  without  reflection  on  the  law,  just  as 
the  good  tree  brings  forth  its  fruits.  The  good  must 
spring  from  a  good  disposition;  but  by  this  compar- 
ison Luther  places  himself  in  contradiction,  not 
only  to  Christ  and  John,  but  also  to  Paul,  since  it 
excludes  reflection  on  every  objective  norm  and 
the  motivation  of  good-will  by  the  thought  of  the 
aim  of  eternal  life.  But  since  for  Luther  the  new 
life  of  the  Christian  is  still  in  a  state  of  growth  and 
maintains  itself  only  by  continual  struggle  with 
the  remnants  of  sin,  he  teaches  that  the  Christian 
still  needs  education  through  the  objective  law. 
As  he  can  think,  however,  of  an  objective  order  of 
the  law  only  in  the  legal  norm  of  right  which 
threatens  punishment,  instruction  and  admoni- 
tion by  the  law  appear  to  him  as  something  that  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
new  man;  and  thus  Luther  makes  Christian  life 
dualistic,  instead  of  showing  how  it  stands  under 
a  moral  law  without  losing  the  character  of  ita 

freedom.  (J.  GoTTBCHiCKf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  litsrature  on  ((  1-3  ia  ffiven  under 
Biblical  Theoloot;  that  on  (  4  under  Doctrines.  Hib- 
TORT  or.  On  (  6  consult:  J.  Kdstlin,  Luthert  Theolooie, 
Stuttgart.  1863;  T.  Hamaok,  Luther9  Theolooie,  i.  47&- 
480,  firlangen,  1862;  S.  Lommatsflch.  Luthen  Lehre, 
Berlin.  1879;  E.  TrOltsch.  Vemunft  und  Offenbarung  bei 
J.  Oerhard  und  Mtlanchihon,  pp.  127-143.  Gdttingen,  1801. 
On  the  general  problem:  S.  H.  Tyng,  Lecture*  on  ths  Law 
and  ike  Oa§pel,  New  York,  1848;  J.  M.  Annour.  Aton^ 
ment  and  Law,   London,    1885.     Consult    also    Atonb- 
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L  Origins  and  Development:  According  to  the 
ancients,  law  and  justice  came  from  God.  The 
Babylonian  King  Hammurabi  received  his  man- 
dates from  the  hand  of  the  sun-god  Shamash,  while 
Yahweh  gave  the  tables  of  the  law  to  Moees  on 
Sinai.  Throughout  their  history  Yahweh  was  the 
source  of  law  for  the  Israelites,  his  precepts  (toroth) 
being  communicated  to  them  by  his 

I.  Sem-  servants,  the  priests.  Matters  of  little 
itic  Back-   im|>ortanoe  were  not  referred  to  him, 

ground,  but  where  the  wisdom  of  man  was  in- 
sufficient, or  where  no  fixed  law  had 
yet  been  established,  the  decision  of  the  divinity 
was  sought  through  the  priests.  This  ruling  was 
then  regardetl  as  a  norm  in  similar  cases  and  thus 
became  law,  deriving  its  authority  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  will  of  (lod.  This  sanction  gained 
additional  force  in  Israel,  since  there  Yahweh  was 
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regarded  as  a  God  who  watched  over  righteous- 
Dess  and  justice  and  hated  iniquity.  When  the 
Israelites  first  emerged  into  the  light  of  history, 
they  possessed  neither  a  firm  politi^  organization 
nor  law.  Instead  of  written  law  tribal  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  in  place  of  an  executive  magistracy  stood 
the  tribal  deity,  whose  will  was  represented  by  the 
customs  of  the  tribe.  It  might,  then,  be  supposed 
that  each  tribe  would  create  its  own  custom,  with- 
out regard  to  its  neighbors,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  since  the  dawn  of  history  Arabia 
and  the  Syro-Arabian  desert  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  Babylonian  civilization,  and  that  in 
Babylonia  as  early  as  2200  b.c.  law  had  reached 
a  height  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (q.v.)  which 
was  not  equaled  even  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of 
the  Covenant  in  the  late  regal  period.  Contact 
with  ancient  Arabian  culture,  which  attained  a 
noteworthy  eminence  among  the  Minaeans  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  millennium  b.c,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Israelitic  narrative  itself  when  it 
states  that  Moses  modeled  his  code  according  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Midianite  Jethro. 

The  settlement  in  the  West  Jordan  country  was 
a  momentous  epoch  in  the  development  of  law. 
In  its  content  law  must  have  been  widely  extended, 
since  new  conditions  brought  new  legal  problems; 
but  the  independent  development  of  Israelitic  law 
had  not  3ret  begun.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  the  Canaanites  among  whom  the 
a.  Effects  Hebrews  had  come  and  whose  culture 
of  Settle-  they  adopted  had  a  highly  system- 
ment  in  atized  code.  This  Canaanite  system 
Cinssn.  was  deeply  influenced  by  Babylonia, 
and  this  explains  why  Israelitic  law, 
even  after  being  taken  from  the  Canaanites  and 
worked  over  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  shows 
so  close  an  affinity  with  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi. This  agreement  is  seldom  verbal,  but  the 
spirit  and  the  basal  concepts,  except  in  religion, 
are  essentially  the  same,  although  the  Babylonian 
code  deals  with  a  far  more  highly  developed  and 
more  coherent  political  organization.  The  entire 
system  of  legal  procedure  was  transformed  by  the 
new  home  of  the  Israelites.  Nomadic  Bedouins 
have  no  judges  clothed  with  executive  authority, 
but  fixed  abodes  change  clans  and  families  to  local 
communities  and  territorial  unions.  The  heads  of 
the  communities,  or  elders,  become  the  magistracy, 
and  behind  their  enactment  stands  the  power  of 
the  community.  Thus  a  form  of  public  law  was 
evolved,  and  the  community  assumed  control  of 
the  protection  of  individual   rights. 

The  rise  of  the  Israelitic  kingdom  resulted  in  a 
definite  system  of  law  and  in  legal  uniformity,  in 
so  far  as  this  had  not  already  been  achieved.     The 
date  of  the  codification  of  the  unwritten  law  is  un- 
known.    It  may  have  taken  place  at  an  early  date 
at  the  sanctuaries,  but  the  most  prim- 
3.   The      itive  document  known  is  the  so-called 
Hebrew     Book  of  the  Covenant   (Ex.  xx.  24- 
Codes.      xxiii.  19).     The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
does  not  pronounce  great  principles  of 
law  or  abstract  legal  doctrines  to  be  applied  in  indi- 
vidual cases  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  but  it  is 


a  collection  of  special  instances  and  is  restricted  to 
the  problems  of  daily  life.  It  deals  with  the  status 
of  slaves,  with  injuries  to  life  or  limb,  and  with  in- 
juries to  property,  whether  daughter  or  slave, 
cattle  or  fruit.  There  is  as  yet  no  commercia]  law, 
while  the  Code  of  Hanmiurabi  is  highly  devebped 
in  this  respect.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  was 
evidently  a  compilation  of  existing  customary  law, 
and  it  is  nowhere  stated  that  it  ever  received  sane- 
tion  as  official,  nor  is  it  known  who  compiled  thf 
collection  or  who  caused  it  to  be  made.  It  wap 
possibly  not  official,  but  may  have  been  drawn  up 
by  private  persons,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
priests.  Far  diflerent  is  I>euteronomy,  which  was 
officially  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the  State  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Joeiah  (621  b.c).  Though  simi- 
lar to  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  in  form  and  con- 
tent, it  marks  an  important  step  in  advance  in 
that  it  seeks  to  bring  all  civil  and  religious  law 
within  the  scope  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  theoc- 
racy. The  characteristic  of  this  code  is  its  humani- 
tarianism  in  providing  for  the  poor,  for  servants, 
for  widows,  and  for  orphans.  The  Priestly  Code 
was  introduced  as  the  law  of  the  State  after  the 
exile  (Neh.  viii.-x.).  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  «»- 
tains  only  religious  law,  although  it  also  considers 
individual  questions  of  civil  life  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  hierocracy  of  the  priestly  code.  In  it 
is  incorporated  the  independent  "  Law  of  Holi- 
ness "  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.),  which  proceeds  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sanctity  of  the  people.  The 
written  law,  as  extant,  concerns  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  civil  life;  imfortunately  no  other  codification 
of  customary  law  has  been  preserved.  The  Torah 
became  the  infallible  basis  for  all  further  develop- 
ment of  the  law,  its  deficiencies  being  supplied  by 
casuistic  interpretation  or  by  a  codification  of  the 
law  of  custom.  The  law  thus  deduced  was  termed 
Halakhakf  and  with  its  recognition  the  scholars  of  the 
law  became  the  actual  legislators.  The  results  of 
their  activity  are  summed  up  in  the  Mishnah  (see 
Talmud),  which  is  based  on  an  earlier  work  dating 
from  the  time  of  Rabbi  Akiba  ben  Joseph,  who 
flourished  between  110  and  135  a.d.,  under  whose 
direction  the  Halakhah,  which  had  been  transmitted 
orally,  seems  to  have  been  codified. 

n.  Administration  of  the  Law:     Legal  jurisdic- 
tion   was   originally   lodged   in    the   family   (Gen. 
xxviii.  24;    Deut.  xii.  18  sqq.),  or  in  the  **  elders," 
or  heads  of  the  clans  and  tribes  (Ebc.  xviii.  13  sqq.; 
Num.  xi.  16  sqq.;  Deut.  i.  13 sqq.).  Par- 
I.  The      allel  with  this  was  the  decision  of  the 
Judges,      priest  as   the  servant   of  God,   while 
Moses,  according  to  the  narrative,  laid 
the  most  difficult  problems  before  God  (Ex.  xviii.  15, 
19) .  The  judicial  power  of  the  elders  was  only  moral; 
they  possessed  no  executive  authority  and  with  the 
settlement   in   Palestine   were   superseded    by  the 
heads  of  the  local  conununities,  who  acquired  execu- 
tive power,  since  a  permanent   conmciunity  natu- 
rally had  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  law. 
This  court  of  elders  retained  its  judicial  authority 
in  the  regal  period  (II  Sam.  xiv.  4  sqq.;    I  Kings 
xxi.  8  sqq.),  while  Deuteronomy  recognizes  them 
as  an   organized   body  with  full  judicial   powers 
(Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  2  sqq.,  xxii.  15,  etc.),  and  as 
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the  representatives  of  the  community  (Deut.  xvii. 
7).  It  must  accordingly  be  assumed  that  though 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  does  not  state  it,  its 
"  judges  **  were  the  elders.  The  priests  retained 
their  judicial  power  at  all  times.  In  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (EIx.  xxii.  9,  R.V.)  the  decision  of 
Gcxl  is  sought  at  the  sanctuary  in  cases  of  unusual 
difficulty,  while  in  Deuteronomy  the  Levites  con- 
^tute  an  ecclesiastical  court  which  decides  also 
■ecular  matters.  The  tendency  of  Deuteronomy  is 
to  enlarge  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  leave  the  elders 
the  right  of  punishment  only  in  those  derelictions 
which  directly  concern  the  family  (Deut.  xxi.  1  sqq., 
18  sqq.,  xxii.  13  sqq.,  xxv.  7  sqq.).  At  that  period 
the  king  was  the  chief  judge  (II  Sam.  xiv.  4  sqq.), 
although  his  ruling  might  be  sought  at  the  very 
first,  especially  in  difficult  cases  (II  Sam.  xv.  2 
■qq.;  I  Kings  iii.  16  sqq.;  II  Kings  xv.  5).  This 
right  of  the  king  was  then  transferred  to  his  offi- 
dab,  who  judged  in  the  king's  name.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  known  whether  or  how  the  author- 
ity of  the  royal  officials  was  conditioned  by  the 
diders  and  priests.  The  Chronicler  ascribes  to 
Jehoshaphat  the  creation  of  a  supreme  court  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  appointment  of  judges  in  the 
individual  cities  (II  (jhron.  xix.  4-11),  but  it  \a  im- 
possible to  assume  that  the  high  priest  and  the 
*'  prince  of  Judah  ''  were  the  spiritual  and  secular 
presidents  of  this  court,  although  it  would  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler  that  David 
had  given  6,000  Levites  the  office  of  judge  (I  Chron. 
zxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29).  The  local  judges  in  the  time  of 
Eira  were  chosen  from  among  the  elders  of  the 
city  (Ezra  vii.  25,  x.  14).  In  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man period  such  judges  were  found  everywhere 
(Judith  vi.  16;  Josephus,  Wars,  II.,  xiv.  1;  cf. 
Matt.  V.  22,  X.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9).  In  small  towns 
the  council  of  elders  exercised  judicial  functions 
(Luke  vii.  3),  while  larger  places  seem  to  have  con- 
tained special  courts.  In  later  times  local  courts 
uaually  had  seven  members,  and  twenty  in  larger 
cities. 

Judicial  procedure  was  oral,  although  the  later 
period  seems  to  have  known  written  complaints 
(Job  xxxi.  35  sqq.).  The  judges  sat  at  the  city- 
gate  (Deut.  xxi.  19,  xxii.  15;  Amos  v. 
a.  The  12,  15),  while  Solomon  built  a  ''  porch 
Procednre.  of  judgment "  at  Jerusalem  (I  Kings 
vii.  7) .  The  plaintiff  lodged  his  own  com- 
plaint; if  he  failed  to  do  so.  no  one  else  brought  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  court,  for  there  was  no 
prosecuting  attorney.  Proof  was  by  witnesses,  the 
*AW  requiring  the  concordant  testimony  of  two 
witnesses,  especially  in  cases  involving  capital  pun- 
tshment  (Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv.  30;  for 
an  exception  cf.  Deut.  xxi.  18  sqq.).  According  to 
the  Talmud  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  IV.,  viii.  15)  adult 
freemen  alone  were  eligible  as  witnesses,  slaves  and 
women  being  excluded;  according  to  Lev.  v.  1, 
compulsory  testimony  was  common.  False  wit- 
ness was  punished  by  the  lex  talionis  (Deut.  xix. 
18  sqq.).  In  cases  where  witnesses  could  not  be 
found,  an  oath  was  required  (Ex.  xxii.  6-11),  and 
in  the  okier  period  the  Ordeal  (q.v.)  was  frequently 
invoked  as  a  means  of  proof  (Ex.  xxii.  8;  I  Sam. 
xiv.  41;  Joahua  vii.  14),  although  later  this  was  re- 


stricted to  the  single  case  of  the  chaige  of  adultery 
(Num.  v.).  Torture  was  first  employed  as  a  mieans 
of  obtaining  testimony  during  the  Herodian  rule 
(Josephus,  Wars,  I.,  xxx.  2-5). 

in.  Criminal  Law:  In  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
criminal  law  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
State,  while  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  stiU  in  proc- 
ess of  development  from  private  to  public  law. 
Private  law  belongs  primarily  to  the 
X.  Develop-  lex  talionis  (**  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
ment  from  tooth,  .  .  .  wound  for  wound,"  Ex. 
the  Lex  xxi.  24-25).  This  principle  dom- 
Talionit.  inated  even  public  law,  as  is  shown  by 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  although  it 
was  originally  the  norm  for  private  revenge.  The 
man  who  had  been  injured  had  the  right  to  do  to 
his  injurer  the  same  harm  as  had  been  done  him; 
among  savage  peoples  revenge  is  regarded  as  a  right- 
eous and  holy  sentiment.  This  appears  most  clearly 
in  the  case  of  murder,  where  revenge  was  not  merely 
justified  but  sanctified,  and  was  a  kinsman's  duty. 
Absolute  lex  talianiSf  as  is  clear  from  Blood  Revenge 
(q.v.),  makes  all  controversies  eternal,  and  it  there- 
fore marks  a  long  step  in  advance  when  the  Israel- 
ites at  an  early  period  substituted  in  certain  cases 
the  wergild  for  blood-revenge.  Such  compensation 
could  not  escape  regulation  by  general  custom,  and 
ancient  Israelitic  usage  required  such  settlement 
in  personal  injuries  (EIx.  xxi.  18),  but  paralleled  it 
with  blood-revenge,  except  in  the  case  of  man- 
slaughter (EIx.  xxi.  30).  A  third  stage  is  pubic 
criminal  law,  in  which  society  deprives  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  right  of  punishment,  which  is  then 
executed  by  the  authorities.  Revenge  thus  be- 
comes punishment,  which  is  regulated  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  conununity.  Punishment  has, 
moreover,  a  religious  end.  Sin,  especially  murder, 
brought  on  the  land  a  defilement  which  was  purged 
by  punishment  (cf.  II  Sam.  xxi.,  xxiv.;  Num. 
xxxv.  33;  Deut.  xix.  19).  This  assumption  of 
guilt  by  the  State  involved  a  family  in  the  pimish- 
ment  of  its  members,  and  in  aggravated  cases  chil- 
dren suffered  with  their  fathers  (Joshua  vii.  2-1: 
11  Kings  ix.  26;  cf.  also  the  general  principle  that 
Yahweh  visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children).  The  concept  of  blood-revenge  is  still 
retained,  and  if  the  avengers  are  unable  to  seize 
the  murderer,  his  family  is  slain  instead  (cf.  II  Sam. 
xxi.  6  sqq.),  a  principle  found  both  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  and  in  modem  custom  among  the 
Bedouins,  which  was  not  abrogated  among  the 
Israelites  before  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  xxiv.  16). 
Punishment  by  retaliation  occurs  only  in  case  of 
bodily  injury,  and  substitutional  punishment,  fre- 
quent in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  is  mentioned  but 
once  (Deut.  xxv.  12).  The  death-penalty  was  by 
stoning  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  xvii.  5),  since  such 
caMcs  as  those  described  in  II  Sam.  i.  15  and  II 
Kings  X.  7,  25  were  not  the  execution  of  a  pun- 
ishment ordered  by  the  court.  In  certain  in- 
stances the  penalty  was  increased  by  burning  or 
hanging  the  corpse,  thus  depriving  the  criminal  of 
the  benefit  of  burial  {Ijcv.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9),  although 
Deuteronomy  (xxi.  22)  mitigated  this  portion  of 
the  punishment.  Crucifixion  and  strangulation 
(the  latter,  according  to  the  Talmud,  the  uaual 
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form  of  puniflhmcnt)  were  introduoed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Burning  to  death  seeniB  to  have  been  pra^ 
tised  in  the  earliest  period  (Gen.  xzxviii.  24)  but 
in  later  times  it  was  restricted  to  gross  immorality 
(Lc'v.  XX.  14,  xxi.  9).  w^hile  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
enacts  it  as  the  penalty  for  incest.  Punishment  by 
boating  is  first  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxv.  1-3,  but 
the  crimes  for  which  it  was  inflicted  are  taken  for 
granted,  although  the  maximum  number  of  blows 
is  fixed  at  forty  (later  forty  less  one;  cf.  II  Cor. 
xi.  24;  Josephus,  An/.,  IV.,  viii.  21,  23).  Im- 
prisonment is  first  mentioncHJ  in  the  poet-exilic 
period  (Ezra  vii.  2G).  but  dungeons,  stocks,  and 
iron  collars  were  frequently  employed  by  the  kings 
(Jer.  XX.  2,  xxix.  26  sqq.;  II  Chron.  xviii.  25).  In 
all  other  cases,  as  in  the  Code  of  Hanmiurabi,  fines 
alone  wen^  exacted,  and  were  reganled  as  a  recom- 
pense for  plaintiffs  rather  than  as  punishments. 
The  sense  of  liability  is  well  developed,  as  it  is  in 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  A  careful  distinction  is 
drawn  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  between  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  (Ex.  xxi.  12  sqq.),  and  the 
right  of  self-defense  is  recognized  (Ex.  xxii.  2), 
while  accidental  injuries  are  distinguished  from 
intentional. 

In  their  details  the  punitive  regulations  which 
have  l)een  preserved  are  very  incomplete.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  view,  death  alone  could  atone 
for  munler  (Gen.  ix.  5-6),  and  the  later  law  was 
thus  obliged  to  recognize  the  right  of  blood- revenge 
(Deut.  xix.  1-13;  Num.  xxxv.  16-21), 
2.  Capital  although  the  tendency  to  transform 
Offenses,  this  into  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
authorities  was  early  manifested  (II 
Sam.  xiv.  4  sqq.).  The  factor  here  at  work  was  the 
distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter.  In 
Deuteronomy  (xix.  1-13)  previous  hatre<l  is  consid- 
ered a  proof  of  the  intentional  character  of  the  deed, 
and  in  the  Priestly  Code  the  use  of  a  deadly  weapon 
bears  with  it  the  same  implication  (Xum.  xxxv.  16 
sqq.).  Murder  was  punished  with  death  (Num. 
xxxv.  31),  yot  the  murderer  had  the  right  of  asy- 
lum at  a  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxi.  11).  or,  in  later  times, 
at  special  cities  of  refuge  (Deut.  xix.  2-3;  Num. 
xxxv.  11  8f|q.).  There  it  was  to  be  decided  whether 
the  fugitive  was  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 
In  the  former  case  he  was  to  be  driven  from  his 
asylum  (Ex.  xxi.  14;  Deut.  xix.  11  sqq.;  Num. 
xxxv.  11  s(n\.);  in  the  latter  eventuality  the  guilty 
man  was  free  within  the  city,  although  he  could 
not  obtain  full  amnesty  until  the  death  of  the  high 
[)riest  (Num.  xxxv.  25;  past-exilic).  In  case  of 
malice,  the  lex  talioms  was  employed,  but  in  in- 
juries inflicted  in  the  heat  of  quarrel  the  defendant 
had  only  to  pay  the  exf)enses  for  the  healing  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  recompense  him  for  the  time  of  his 
illness  (for  another  case  of  fine,  cf.  Ex.  xxi.  22). 
Among  offenses  against  morality,  incest,  pederasty, 
and  bestiality  were  punished  with  death  (Lev.  xx. 
10  sqq.;  Ex.  xxii.  18),  and  the  same  penalty  was 
inflicted  on  both  parties  guilty  of  adultery,  except 
that,  when  force  had  been  used,  the  woman  was  ac- 
quitted (Deut.  xxii.  25-26),  the  law  agreeing  herein 
with  the  Code  of  Hanunurabi.  The  seduction  of 
an  unbctrothcfl  girl  was  regarded  as  an  injury  to 
property  (Ex.  xxii.  15;  Deut.  xxii.  28-29),  although 


the  daughter  of  a  pnest  was  pimiBhed  with  death 
(Lev.  xxi.  9).  A  significant  trait  of  Hebrew  law  is 
the  fact  that  it,  in  antithesis  to  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi, comprised  crimes  against  religion  under 
civil  law,  punishing  not  only  idolatry  and  witchcraft 
(Ebc  xxii.  18,  20)  with  death,  but  even,  in  Deute- 
ronomy (xiii.  6-18),  any  temptation  to  these  erimes, 
while  the  Priestly  Code  was  still  more  severe  (Lev. 
xxiv.  16). 

IV.  Rights  of  Pencils:  Full  rights  were  en- 
joyed only  by  adult  freemen  who  were  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  Lists  of  the  citiaens  seem  to 
have  been  prepared  at  an  early  period  (Ex.  xniL 
32),  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  later  timeB 
(e.g.,  Isa.  X.  19).  In  Num.  i.  3  and  Lev.  xxvil  3 
the  age  of  twenty  is  taken  to  be  that  at  whidi 
arms  may  first  be  borne,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  this  rule  held  good  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
legal  freedom  of  women,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
limited. 

V.  Rights  of  Property:  The  regulations  ooniing 
under  this  category  are  concerned  with  purchase, 
debt,  and  indemnity.  The  purchase  and  sale  of 
movable  property,  as  well  as  many  other  oomme^ 
cial  matters  r^ulated  in  the  Code  of  Hanunurabi, 

were  not  controlled  by  Hebrew  law. 
X.  Real  Preexilic  Israel  was  not  a  commercial 
Estate,      people.     In    the    sale  of  real  estate, 

custom  laid  restrictions  on  the  owoer. 
The  ground  in  which  father  and  grandfather  were 
buried  (I  Kings  xxi.  3)  was  sacred  to  the  son  and 
grandson,  and  the  law  sought  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family,  giving  those  kinsmen  who  had  the  right 
of  inheritance  the  privilege  of  preemption  and  re- 
demption (Jer.  xxxii.  8  sqq.).  The  Priestly  Code 
enacted  the  right  of  redemption  of  real  estate  to 
be  exercised  within  a  year  (Lev.  xxv.  25  sqq.). 
The  antiquity  of  this  custom  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
a  mere  theory  that  every  fifty  years  purchased 
property  was  restored  to  its  original  owners  with- 
out compensation  (Lev.  xxv.  13  sqq.).  Certain 
formalities  were  customary  in  purchase.  Wit^ 
nesses  were  summoned  (Gen.  xxiii.  7-20).  and  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  it  was  usual  to  dra^  up  a 
deed  (Jer.  xxxii.  6  sqq.,  44).  An  ancient  symbolic 
act  in  the  transfer  of  real  estate  was  the  giving  of 
a  shoe  to  the  purchaser  by  the  seller  in  token  of  his 
renunciation  of  the  property,  a  ceremony  no  longer 
clear  in  origin  (Ruth  iv.  7;  cf.  Ps.  Ix.  8;  Deut. 
xxv.  9,  xi.  24?). 

Debt  receives  less  detailed  treatment  than  in  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi.  Debts  exist,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  Deuteronomy,  only  because  the 
poor  exist;  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of 
a  system  of  credit  in  connection  with  trade.     The 

tendency  of  the  laws,  therefore,  was  to 
2.  Debt,     protect  the  debtor  against  oppression. 

Usury  was  accordingly  forbidden,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  statement  respecting  a 
just  rate  of  interest  (Ex.  xxii.  25).  In  ancient 
Babylonia  interest  ran  as  high  as  forty  per  cent, 
and  averaged  twenty  per  cent.  In  the  Israelitic 
code  the  creditor  received  a  pledge,  but  could  re- 
tain an  upper  garment,  the  covering  of  the  poor, 
only  until  sundown  (Ex.  xxii.  26).  Deuteronomy 
went  still  further,  and  prohibited  the  taking  in 
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pledge  of  any  article  necessary  for  livelihood  (Deut. 
zziv.  6, 13,  17,  xzx.,  xxiv.  10-11,  and  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi, 241).  In  a  like  spirit  interest  was  abso- 
lutely forbidden  (Deut.  xxiii.  19-20;  of.  Ezek. 
xviii.  10-17),  at  least  so  far  as  compatriots  were 
coDoemed.  In  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors,  as  in 
Babylonian  law  (cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  54),  the 
fevy  seems  to  have  included  the  person,  but  though 
the  creditor  could  not  deprive  the  debtor  of  his 
property,  he  was  permitted,  as  in  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi (116,  117),  to  sell  the  debtor  into  slavery 
together  with  his  family  and  property  (II  Kings 
iv.  1;  Neh.  v.  5,  8;  Isa.  1.  1;  Jer.  xxxiv.  8  sqq.), 
although  this  servitude  ended  after  the  lapse  of 
fix  years  (Ex.  xxi.  2;  cf.  Code  of  Hammurabi,  117, 
which  enacts  that  a  wife  and  her  children  shall 
work  only  three  years;  on  the  bondage  of  the 
daughter,  cf.  especially  Ex.  xxi.  7  sqq.).  In  Deute- 
ronomy this  law  becomes  a  command  to  remit 
all  debt  in  the  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  1  sqq.), 
although  with  little  success  (Deut.  xv.  9  sqq.; 
Eaek.  xvii.  7  sqq.;  Jer.  xxxiv.  8  sqq.).  To  Rabbi 
Hillel  was  ascribed  the  device  of  the  proabulf  a  dec- 
laration before  the  court  that  the  creditor  reserved 
the  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  debt  at  any 
time  without  regard  to  the  year  of  release.  In  the 
Priest  Code  the  manumission  was  required  to  take 
place  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  but  kindly  treatment 
of  the  enslaved  debtor  was  enjoined  (Lev.  xxv.  35 
■qq.;  cf.  Code  of  Hanmiurabi,  115-116). 

Indemnity  for  injury  to  property  could  be  ex- 
acted only  where  guilt  was  provecl,  as  in  theft  and 
embezzlement,  wherein  the  Hebrew  law  was  more 
lenient  than  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  which  here 
frequently  imposed  the  death  penalty.  The  resti- 
tution for  theft  was  to  be  double  the 

3.  Injury  amount  of  money  (comp.  Code  of  Ham- 
to  murabi,  120,  124,  126),  four  times  the 

Property,  number  of  sheep,  and  five  times  the 
number  of  oxen  (Ex,  xxii.  1-3).  Guilt 
was  also  evidenced  by  gross  carelessness  (Ex.  xxi. 
29-36,  xxii.  5,  12).  If  a  man's  guilt  was  proved 
and  he  was  unable  to  make  restitution,  he  was 
•old  into  slavery  as  a  debtor,  but  where  there  was 
DO  evidence  of  guilt,  there  was  no  compensation 
(Ex.  xxii.  7-8,  10-11,  13).  Deuteronomy  contains 
no  details  on  these  subjects,  but  the  Priest  Code  is 
occasionally  milder,  enacting  that  one  who  con- 
cealed anything  entrusted  to  him.  or  anything 
stolen  or  found,  make  complete  restoration  and  add 
one^fifth  of  the  value  as  a  fine  (Lev.  vi.  20-24). 

VL  Inheritance:  The  law  of  inheritance  was 
agnatic  throughout.  L^nlike  the  Code  of  Ham- 
murabi (172),  Hebrew  law  denied  the  inheritance 
to  the  wife,  since  she  formed  part  of  the  heritable 
ntate  of  her  husband.  Daughters  likewise  were 
incapable  of  inheritance,  this  being  another  point 
of  divergence  from  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  (180, 
183,  1H4).  Lack  of  male  offspring  gave  the  in- 
heritance to  the  nearest  agnate,  who  also  had  the 
duty  of  blood-revenge.  The  sons  of  different  wives 
had  equal  right  of  inheritance,  although  the  first- 
born son  received  a  double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17). 
The  father  might,  however,  favor  one  son  rather 
than  another,  and  might  even  transfer  the  inheri- 
iMDce  of  the  first-born  to  a  younger  bon,  as  to  the 


first  son  of  a  favorite  wife,  although  this  was  oon- 
traiy  to  custom  and  was  forbidden  by  Deuteron- 
omy (Gen.  xlix.  3,  xxi.  1  sqq.;  I  Kings  i.  11-13; 
Deut.  xxi.  15-17).  It  is  imknown  whether  the 
real  estate  was  divided,  nor  is  it  certain  whether 
the  inheritance  of  the  sons  by  a  concubine  (Gen. 
xxi.  11)  was  equal  to  that  of  the  sons  by  a  wife, 
although  much  seems  to  have  depended  on  the 
good-will  of  the  father.  It  was  not  until  the  later 
period  that  the  law  allowed  daughters  to  inherit  in 
case  there  were  no  sons  (Num.  xxvii.  4  sqq.),  al- 
though in  such  instances  they  were  obliged  to 
marry  a  husband  from  their  father's  stock  (Num. 
XXX vi.  1-12),  in  order  that  the  estate  might  not 
pass  to  an  unrelated  family.  It  was  an  exceptional 
act  of  favor  to  allow  daughters  to  inherit  together 
with  sons  (Job  xlii.  15),  but  even  in  case  of  a  child- 
less marriage  the  wife  had  no  right  of  inheritance, 
the  heirs  then  being  the  kinsmen  of  her  husband. 

I.  Benzinger. 
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hei  moMaieeke  Strafreehl,  in  Tijdechrift  vor  Strafrecht,  iv. 
205  sqq..  v.  251  sqq.;  A.  Bertholet,  Die  SteUung  der 
leraeliten  und  Juden  su  den  Fremden,  Freiburg,  1896; 
E.  Day.  Social  Life  of  the  Hebreu?e,  New  York.  1901; 
C.  F.  Kent.  Student*a  Old  Teetament.  vol.  iv..  ib..  1907; 
SchOrer.  Oeeehiekte,  ii.  143  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  consult 
Index;  DB,  in.  64-72;  EB,  uL  2714-30;  JE,  vil  633- 
638;  the  literature  cited  under  Hamm uhabi  and  His  Codk; 
and  the  works  on  Hebrew  archeology  and  antiquities  by 
DeWette.  Ewald.  Keil,  Bennnger.  and  Nowaok. 

LAW,  WILLIAM:  English  controversial  and 
devotional  writer;  b.  at  King's  Cliffe  (28  m.  n.e. 
of  Northampton),  Northamptonshire,  1686;  d. 
there  Apr.  9,  1761.  He  studied  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  (B.A..  1708;  M.A.,  1712),  and  was 
oi^aincd  and  elected  fellow  of  his  college  in  1711. 
He  was  a  fearless  nonjuror,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration  on  the  accession  of  Cicorge  I.,  forfeited 
his  fellowship,  and  all  prospects  of  advancement 
in  the  Church.  Subsequently  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Putney  as  tutor  to  Edward  Gibbon,  father 
of  the  historian.  In  1740  he  returned  to  King's 
Cliffe,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary 
labors  and  works  of  charity.  Law  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  English  writers  on  practical  divinity 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  genuine  mys- 
tic, although  he  lived  in  a  worldly  and  rationalistic 
age,  and  is  best  known  by  his  Serious  Call  to  a  De^ 
rout  and  Holy  Life  (London,  1729  and  often;  new 
ed.,  1906).  With  the  exception  of  Th£  Pilgrim's 
Progress^  no  book  on  practical  religion  in  the  lan- 
guage has,  perhaps,  been  so  highly  praised.  Gib- 
bon, Dr.  Johnson,  Doddridge,  and  John  Wesley, 
vie  ^ith  each  other  in  commending  it  as  a  master- 
piece. At  one  time.  Law  was  a  kind  of  oracle  with 
Wesley,  and  his  influence  upon  early  Methodism 
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waa  of  nri  ntmoxt  formative  chjirocUr.    In  his  later 
year-  lie  U'cjimp  an  enthusirutlic  student  of  Jakob 
Doclinir.   but   bix  Mronf;  churchly  fn^lin);  and   his 
Miiiiiil  LukIwIi  si-il-k  krpl  him  from  the  wild  erron 
and  i<]ctrav:ignncc-H  into  which  some  of  Bochmc's 
dlsciplrn  frll.     In  Thr  Spirit  t^  Prayer  (1750;    new 
rH..   1HU3)  ftiid  Thr  KpirU  of  Lo>r  (IT.M;    new  ed., 
IN'JH),   [jiw  iiiirolilH  )m  mysllcitl  vicwx,  and  an- 
fwciH  the  ahjectionii  n-hich  hiul  Itet'ii  miule  to  them. 
They  ore  retimrknblc  workx,  and  abound  in  pasBSKca 
of  iinromition  .s|iiri(iial  force  and   beauty.     Other 
«'eI1-knnwn  writini^   liy  Law  anr:    Three  LeUen  to 
the  Biahni,  i,f  Hiingnr  (1717-11);    new  ed.,  1893),  the 
most    fuireFiii   iiicct-   of   writinK   produced   by   the 
Ban^rian  controveiny   (»ee   Hoadlv,   Besjamin); 
and   A    Prortiral    Trratise  on    VhriKlian   Prrfertion 
{17ai;    .ibriilp^i  in  part  by  J.  Wesley.  1740;    new 
ed..  1!KI2).     All  of  IheHc  m[iy  Iw  fouml  in  his  H'orili 
(D  voU..   17112;    a  lieaulilul  reprint  ed.  G.  B.  Mor- 
nan.  "J  voLh..  Brockcuhiirst,  IXI(2-U3.)     Recent  vol- 
unieH  (if  w-leeiions   from  I<aw  arc;   Character*  ami 
ChararlrriiiticK  irf  WiUiam  Law  (ed.  A.  Whyte.  Lon- 
don, 1K'J3);    Wholly /or  Goil  (ed.  A.  Murray,  1804); 
The  Poi'TT  of  tlw  Spirit  (ed.  A.  Murray,  1896);  and 
The  Dirinr  liulu-rlling  (ed.  A.  Murray.  1897) ;   Lib- 
eral aiul  .\t:/flir  Writing*  (Nl-w  York,  1908). 
lliBLiuiK.Miv;     J     11.   Ovrrton.    Il'ilfiiim    Lair.    Nrnjurar 
and  .Uu>rir.    l.<,n<l..n.    M-Hl    iMill^facIui^'):    ]C.   Wmllon). 
NoIrM  ami  imilfnali  far  an  AiitiiiuUr  Biagrapliii  af  H'lJtuiin 
Ijiif.  il>.  18.'r«  'privalrly  priiilnl^:    I..  Htrphrn.  Hunt!  in 
a  Lihtart.  i  »r..   ih.    1H7(1;  J.  H.  Uvrnon,     r*t  CKurrh 
in  Enabind.  ii.  iXi,   33S  231,   'aS.  'JW,  ib.  im7:    iilem 
■nd    F.    Hrllun.    Tkt    KiiaUtA   Ihidrch    [17H-IS0O).    ib. 
IM«:     DNB.    iixii.   23n-240:  aiul   ibc   litrnlim  under 


LAWLOR,  HUGH  JACKSOB:  (Tiureh  of  Ire- 
land; b.  at  BaJlymena  (3:1  m.  n.n.w.  of  Belfast), 
County   Anlrim,    Dec,    II,    I8(;i.     He   Bludietl    at 

Trinity  CnJleKP,  Dublin  (B.A..  I8S2;  M..\..  188,i), 
was  onlenil  deacon  in  IfHS.  und  ordiiined  priest  in 
]SS6.  He  was  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Kinjt.Hlown, 
Dublin  1SI8.')-!M.  and  seiiiiir  Huiplnili  of  Kl.  Mary'a 
CHthrdnd,  I~,(li(ibun(b  lS!i:i-lW.  Since  ISOS  he  has 
been  pnjfesKiir  of  PCcleKiitsticiil  liislorj-  in  the  Cni- 
ver.«ity  of  [lulilin.  where  he  hod  nlready  liei'n  as- 
RJslanl  lo  Archbishop  Kin^'M  lecturer  in  divinity 
in  1800  -US.  He  was  university  preacher  in  1S98- 
19(15,  and  hus  been  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  txlinburch  itiiice  1895,  preeenlor  of  Trin- 
ity College  since  1900  and  of  Ml.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin.  Bince  lOOJ,  and  curate  of  Bray,  Dublin, 
uince  190.i.  He  husedlleil:  The  Rosslyn  Afitaal 
(London,  1S99);  O.  T.  Htokes"  .Some  Worthiet  o/ the 
Irish  Chiirrh  (1000);  and  The  Diary  of  William 
Kinfj  .  .  .  Krpt  flnring  his  Impriiamnmt  in  Dub- 
lin Castle.  111X9  (Dublin.  IO(i:j);  and  has  wrillen: 
ChapifTK  on  the  liwil;  'if  Mulling  (Btinburgh.  18U7); 
The  Kibormic  Mixml  (Dublin,  1000);  Thoughts  on 
Beliff  ami  Lip-  (sermonH:  19001;  and  The  Manu- 
KcriptJi  of  the  Vila  Saiurti  Colunibani  (1903).  He 
has  alsn  contributed  to  the  Prplographia  Diiblinen- 
ai»  (London,  19(12)  and  The  PKalms  lif  Jmul  (1004). 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAM:  Pr.desl.inl  Episco- 
pal bibihop  of  Mh>«uc!iu.si'I(s;  b.  in  Ho-fon  .May  30, 
I860,  ill'  was  graduafcd  at  Hnmmi  in  1871  and 
the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 


in  1875.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1875  and 
prieated  in  1876.  He  became  rector  of  Gcace 
Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1876,  profettor  of 
homitetica  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  E^HBCopal 
Theological  School  at  Cambridge  in  IS&4  (dean  fmn 
1S88),  and  bishop  of  UsBaachusetts  in  1893.  Hehu 
written:  Life  of  Amot  A  [daTriB\ Lawrence  (his  fatbrr; 
Boston.  1888);  Vixiom  and  Seruiet  (1896);  Lift 
of  Roger  WoteoU,  Governor  of  MaMochuteOM  (1902); 
and  Study  of  PhiUipt  Brooks  (1903). 
Uiruookapht:  W.  S.  Perry.  Th*  BpiKopaU  in  Amai^ 
p  359,  New  York.  ISSS. 

LAY   BAPTISM.     See  Baitibm,  UL,  A. 

LAY  BROTHERS,  LAY  SISTERS.     See  Honu- 


LAY  CLERK:  A  designation  given  to  certain 
members  of  the  establishment  of  an  English  cathe- 
dral, whose  duty  it  is  to  take  a  regular  part  in  tbe 
choral  services;  tbey  are  eometimee  known  abo  u 
lay  vicars,  or  vicars-choral.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
parish  clerk,  the  name  comes  down  from  a  time 
when  these  functions  were  performed  by  actual 
clerics;  the  qualifying  adjective  "  lay,"  thou^ 
etymologically  importing  a  contradiction,  being 
added  to  mark  the  difference  in  modem  uaage. 

LAY  COHHUniOn  (Lat.  oommunio  kaa): 
Originally  the  status  of  the  Uy  members  of  the 
Church  as  contrasted  with  the  clergy,  but  restricted 
after  the  diHcrentiation  between  dei^y  and  laity 
to  a  deposition  from  the  higher  estate  of  the  fonner 
to  the  lower  rank  of  the  latter.  It  is  mentioned  in 
this  sense  as  early  as  the  third  century,  especially 
at  A  punishment  parallel  with  Deposition  (q.v.). 
The  punishment  implied  that  a  clergyman  thus  de- 
posed resumed  the  status  of  a  layman  and  had 
henceforth  only  lay  rights,  so  that  he  received  com- 
munion outside  the  choir  instead  of  within  the 
sanctuary,  like  the  clergy.  In  modem  Roman 
Catholic  usage  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
llie  "  indelible  character  "  of  bishops  and  priests 
Ims  rendered  absolute  reduction  to  lay  commu- 
nion impossible.  A  cleric  of  major  orders  can  be 
released  from  the  duties  of  his  oiSce,  especially 
from  the  vow  of  celibacy,  only  by  dispensation  of 
(he  pope.  Those  who  hold  minor  orders,  however, 
may  return  lo  the  estate  of  laymen,  and  if  thej 
marry,  they  lose  their  benefices  and  all  other  priv- 
ileges. (P.  HtNaCBtDsf) 

LAY  READER:  A  term  applied  in  the  Anglieui 
Communion  to  laymen  who  are  licensed  to  read 
porlionn  of  the  service,  usually  in  the  absence  of » 
clergynmn.  The  system  received  its  earliest  widf 
development  in  the  United  Slates,  where  the  oma- 
bor  of  clergy  was  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  TB\y 
sionary  expansion,  and  the  services  of  the  Epiaco- 
pal  Church  were  in  many  places  kept  up  for  long 
periods  almost  entirely  by  the  ministrations  of  lay 
readers;  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  adopted 
to  a  considerable  eTt«nt  in  England  also.  In  the 
United  Slates  a  lay  reader  is  required  to  have  s 
license  from  the  bishop,  which  is  granted  for  a  yev 
at  a  time,  and  his  powers  are  minutely  defined  by 
the  canons. 
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LATIHG  ON  OF  HANDS:  A  religious  rite,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian.  In  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
pieBcribed  act,  it  appears  first  in  Lev.  i.  4,  for  the 
bnmt-offering;  in  iii.  2  for  the  peaoe-offering;  in 
hr.  4  for  the  sin-offering;  in  xvi.  21  for  the  sending 
sway  of  the  scapegoat  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
It  was  used  also  in  connection  with  the  setting 
apart  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  10,  15,  19),  and  with  the 
■olemn  punishment  of  idolatry  (Lev.  xxiv.  14).    In 

Num.  viii.  10,  12  the  close  connection 
la  die  Old  between  the  use  of  the  rite  in  sacrifice 
Testament  and  that  in  consecration  of  priests  is 

seen;  whence  it  follows  that  it  can 
Dot  be  used  to  denote  the  designation  of  represent- 
atives by  the  people,  but  rather  signifies  that  they 
belong  to  God.  The  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  case 
oC  the  scapegoat  is  a  symbolic  expression  of  pajr- 
lidpation  between  subject  and  object,  the  latter 
beeoming  or  doing  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
former.  In  the  pimishment  of  idolatry  a  simi- 
larly close  connection  is  established  between  the 
bearing  of  witness  and  the  punishment  of  the 
arime.  It  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  setting  apart 
cf  Joshua  as  leader  of  the  people  by  the  laying  on 
cf  the  hands  of  Moses  (Num.  xxviii.  18;  Deut. 
ajLxlv.  9),  in  order  to  symbolize  the  participation 
cf  the  younger  in  the  exalted  mission  of  the  elder. 
From  all  these  cases  it  appears  that  the  act  either 
meant  the  marking  out  of  a  special  destiny  for  the 
object,  expressed  in  the  words  which  accompanied 
the  act  (for  some  words  were  always  used),  or  else 
it  signified  transmission,  either  of  an  office,  or  of 
a  blessing,  or  of  sin. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  express  men- 
tkNi  of  the  rite  as  a  part  of  the  law.  But  Christ 
performed  a  number  of  his  miracles  of  healing  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  (e.g.,  Mark  v.  23,  vi.  6,  vii. 
32),  and  his  blessing  was  conveyed  by  the  same 
aet  (Mark  x.  13,  16).  The  same  thing  is  related  of 
the  miracles  of  healing  performed  by  the  disciples 
(Acts  vi.  6,  ix.  12,  17,  xxviii.  8).    The  expression 

of  the  will  to  heal  or  bless  by  this  act 
la  die  New  is  so  natural  that  there  is  no  need  to 
Testament  attribute  any  magical  effect  to  the 

mere  touch,  against  which  would  be 
the  failure  of  the  parallel  passages  to  mention  it, 
and  the  same  working  of  the  word  at  a  distance 
(e.g.,  Matt.  viii.  5-13).  The  imposition  of  hands 
ii  merely  symbolic  of  the  healing  will;  but  in  ao- 
eordanee  with  the  new  dispensation,  the  effect 
eioeely  accompanies  the  sign.  It  is  not  surpri- 
sing  to  find  the  laying  on  of  hands  permanently 
eooneeted  with  the  washing  away  of  sin  in  baptism 
and  with  the  appointment  to  offices  in  the  Church. 
lo  the  former  connection  it  so  appears  in  Acts  viii. 
17  and  Heb.  vi.  2,  but  not  as  a  separate,  substan- 
tive act  accompanying  the  baptism  and  with  a 
blessing  of  its  own.  According  to  Acts  ii.  38,  the 
eooununication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  thing 
separate  from  baptism,  but  follows  upon  it.  The 
aeparation  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  from  baptism, 
and  its  elevation  into  a  right  reserved  to  bishops 
in  Confirmation  (q.v.),  is  both  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture and  derogatory  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

Aeeording  to  Acts  vi.  6,  xiii.  3,  the  appointment 
to  offiee  in  the  Church  is  conferred  by  prayer  and 
VI.— 28 


the  laying  on  of  hands,  which  here  again  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  natural  s3rmbol  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  to 
their  exercise.  It  is  analogous  to  the  Jewish 
priestly  consecration  (Num.  viii.  10),  as  also  to  the 
ordmation  of  readers  or  members  of 
In  the  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  post-Maccabean 
Chttrch.  period.  But  once  more  the  New-Tes- 
tament s3rmbolism  differs  essentially 
from  the  Old;  for  as  long  as  the  service  of  the 
Church  had  not  developed  into  a  hierarchical  con- 
stitution, the  conmiissioning  of  a  man  with  an 
office  was  supposed  to  include  the  transmission  of 
the  powers  necessary  to  its  exercise.  Thus  Paul 
could  write  to  Timothy  (I.,  iv.  14,  II.,  i.  6)  of  the 
charisma  which  was  in  him  through  the  laying  on 
of  his  hands  and  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  and 
warn  him  (I.,  v.  22)  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man.  For  later  development,  see  Clerot,  IV.; 
Confirmation;  Ordination.         (H.  CRSMKRt.) 

BiBUOORAraT:  DCA,  L  828^820;  DB,  iiL  84-85;  BB,  iL 
1966. 


LAYMAN'S    MISSIONARY    MOVSMENT.      See 

MOVBMBNT^   LaTMAN'B  MlSaiONART. 


LAZARISTS:  1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Mekhitarists  from  their  monastery  on  the  island 
of  San  Lauaro  (2  m.  s.e.  of  Venice).  See  Mekhit- 
arists. 

S.  The  common  name  of  the  congregation  of 
secular  priests  for  missions  founded  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  from  the  old  hospital  of  St.  Lasare  in  Paris, 
where  they  had  their  mother  house.  See  Vin- 
cent DE  Paul,  Saint. 

8.  The  Knights  of  St  Lazarus,  organised  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  especially  lepers,  probably  at  Je- 
rusalem about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  tradition  that  the  order  was  founded  by  the 
leprous  King  Baldwin  IV.  may  be  partially  au- 
thentic, in  that  he  probably  showed  special  favor 
to  a  lasaretto  in  Jerusalem  at  that  period,  and 
knighted  the  brothers  in  attendance  at  it.  After 
the  thirteenth  century,  they  spread  throughout 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, and  most  of  all  in  France,  where  the  lasa- 
retto at  Boigni  (near  Orleans)  became  the  seat  of 
the  Grand  Master.  About  1490  the  order  was 
suppressed  in  Italy  by  Innocent  VIII.,  only  to  be 
restored  by  Leo  X.  In  1572  they  were  united  by 
Duke  Emmanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy  with  the 
Knights  of  St.  Maurice  (founded  1434  and  follow- 
ing Benedictine  rule),  and  the  two  orders  now  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  defense  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrine  against  Protestantism.  The  Knights 
of  Saints  Lazanis  and  Maurice  still  exist  in  Italy 
as  a  secular  order  established  by  Victor  Emmanuel 
I.  of  Sardinia  in  1816. 

In  France  the  Knights  of  St.  Lasarus  were  united 
in  1607  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  Knights  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  under  Louis  XIV.  they 
enjoyed  special  favor  in  1672,  receiving  the  estates 
of  all  extinct  or  suppressed  French  orders.  After 
1691,  however,  these  estates  were  withdrawn,  and 
henceforth  the  order  slowly  declined,  being  almost 
annihilated  in  the  Revolution  and  being  formally 
suppressed  in  1830. 


Lea 
Lebanon 
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As  special  insignia  both  the  Itahan  and  French 
branches  bore  a  green  cross  with  eight  points,  while 
the  French  division  added  lilies  between  the  arms 
iH  the  cross  and  pictures  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  Lazarus  rising  from  the  dead. 

(O.  ZOClLLERt.) 

Biblioorapht:  Helyot,  Ordre»  monaaiiQt*^,  i.  32,  54;  Heim- 
buchnr.  Orden  und  Kongregaiionen;  G.  Uhlhorn,  Dis 
chrUtliche  LiebeathAtigk^U  im  MiUeUdUr,  pp.  272-274. 
493-494;    Currier.  ReligiouM  Ordert,  p.  218. 

LEA,  HENRY  CHARLES:  Historian;  b.  in 
Philatlelphia  Sept.  19,  1825;  d.  there  Oct.  24, 
1909.  He  was  educated  privately,  and  in  1841 
entered  the  publishing-house  of  Lea  and  Blanchard, 
in  Ills  native  city,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm 
in  1851  and  having  sole  control  from  1865  to  1880, 
when  he  retired  from  active  life.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  and 
always  retained  in  Unrest  in  municipal  and  civil  re- 
form. He  is  universally  known  by  his  studies  of 
medieval  ecclesiastical  history,  which  comprise: 
Suf}€rstUion  and  Force:  Essays  on  Wager  of  Law, 
Wager  of  Battle,  Ordeal,  and  Torture  (Philadelphia, 
1860) :  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the 
Chrifttian  Church  (Boston,  1867;  3d  ed.,  2  vols..  New 
York,  1907);  Studies  in  Church  History:  Rise  of  Tem- 
poral Power,  Benefit  of  Clergy,  Excommunication 
(Philadelphia,  1869);  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1888);  Chaptersfrom 
the  Religious  History  of  Spain  connected  with  the 
Inquisition  (Philadelphia,  1890);  Formulary  of  the 
Pajxil  Penitentiary  in  the  Thirteenth  Century  (1893); 
History  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in 
the  Latin  Church  (3  vols.,  1896);  The  Moriscos  of 
Spain,  their  Conversion  and  Expulsion  (1901);  and 
History  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  1906-07);  Inquisition  in  the  Spanish  Depend- 
encies (1908). 

LEAD  (LEADE),  JANE:  English  mystic;  b.  in 
Norfolk  1623;  d.  in  London  Aug.  19,  1704.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Ward.  Receiving  the  usual  ed- 
ucation of  the  well-to-do  English  girl  of  the  period, 
she  heard,  in  her  sixteenth  year,  a  marvelous  voice, 
which  so  impresstul  her  tliat  she  devoted  herself 
thenceforth  to  meditation.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  she  married  her  kinsman  William  Lead,  and 
after  his  death  in  1G70  lived  in  retirement  in 
London.  Her  innate  tendency  to  mysticism  was 
furthered  by  her  study  of  Jakob  Boelime  and  her 
acquaintance  with  John  Portlage  (q.v.),  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  after  1652;  but  she  was  not  content  with 
the  visions  of  others,  her  vivid  imagination  speedily 
producing  phantasms  of  her  own.  These  occurred 
almost  nightly  and  were  recorded  after  1670  in  her 
diary,  A  Fountain  of  Gardens;  but  her  writings 
made  little  impression  until  1693,  when  one  of 
them  was  translated  into  Dutch.  She  now  became 
famous  in  an  hour.  An  important  event  in  her 
life  at  this  period  was  her  acquaintance  with  an 
Oxford  scholar  Francis  Lee,  who  became  succes- 
sively her  adopted  son,  secretary,  and  son-in-law, 
and  gave  her  writinpjs  their  present  literary  form. 
About  the  pair  gathered  a  circle  of  mystics  who 
t-ermed  themselves  the  Philadelphian  Society  and 
kept  in  close  touch  with  Germany  and  Holland.  In 
her  latter  years  she  had  to  struggle  against  poverty 


and  jealousy,  though  she  was  freed  from  the  fo^ 
mer  by  an  annual  pension  of  400  florins  given  by 
Baron  Kniphausen.  She  regarded  herself  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  her  vbions;  and  her  worb, 
though  lacking  in  originality  and  style,  exerdnd 
a  wide  influence  in  limited  circles.  Their  chaiM- 
ter  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  titles:  The 
Heavenly  Cloud  now  Breaking:  The  Lord  Chvti 
Asceneion-Ladder  Sent  Down  (London,  1681);  7^ 
Revelation  of  Revelations,  etc.  (1683);  The  Enochian  I 
Walks  with  God,  Found  out  by  a  Spiritual  Travdier, 
whose  Face  towards  Mount  Sion  above  was  set,  etc. 
( 1694) ;  The  Laws  of  Paradise,  Given  Forth  by  Fw- 
dom  to  a  Translated  Spirit  (1695);  The  Wonden  cf 
God's  Creation  Manifested  in  the  Variety  cf  E^jld 
Worlds  as  They  were  made  known  experimentally 
unto  the  Author  (1695);  A  Message  to  the  PhUaddr 
phian  Society,  Whithersoever  Dispersed  over  the 
Whole  Earth  (1696),  followed  by  two  similar  mes- 
sages in  1698;  The  Tree  of  Faith  or  the  Tree  cfUft 
Springing  up  in  the  Paradise  of  God,  etc.  (1696); 
The  Ark  of  Faith  (1696);  A  Fountain  of  Gardem 
Watered  by  the  Rivers  of  Divine  Pleasure  and  Spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  Variety  of  Spiritual  Plants,  etc 
(4  vols.,  169^1701);  A  Revelation  of  the  Everlad- 
ing  Gospel  Message  (1697) ;  The  Ascent  to  the  Mount 
of  Vision  (1698?);  The  Signs  of  the  Times:  Fore- 
running the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  Evidencing  \chtn 
it  is  to  Come  (1699);  The  Wars  of  David  and  the 
Peaceable  Reign  of  Solomon,  etc.  (1700),  with  au- 
tobiographical material;  A  Living  Funeral  Tetti- 
mony,  or  Death  Overcome  and  Drowned  in  the  Life 
of  Christ  (1702);  and  The  First  Resurrection  in 
Christ  (Amsterdam,  1704;  dictated  shortly  before, 
her  death).  (Arnold  RCego.) 

Biblioorapry:  An  autobiography  ezuts  in  Sedu  mjf$ti»^ 
TraetAtlein,  pp.  413-423,  Amaterdam,  1696.  CodsoH: 
DNB,  xxxii.  312-313;  I.  W.  Jaeger.  Historia  ecde*iiuH» 
XL.  ii.  90-117,  Hamburg.  1717;  C.  Walton.  Notet  far  » 
AdequaU  Biography  of  W.  Lav,  London.  1854;  Guoo 
JenkinB.  in  BrUiah  Qiuaierly  Review,  July,  1873.  pp.  181- 
187. 

LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  THE  SOLEMN.    See 

Covenanters,  §  4. 

LEANDER,  SAINT:  Metropolitan  of  SeviUe;  b. 
at  Cartagena,  Spain,  c.  550;  d.  Mar.  13,  600  or 
601.  The  brother  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  Fulgentius 
bishop  of  £k;ija,  and  Florentina  prioress  of  a  nun- 
nery, he  was  for  many  years  a  monk,  and  even  at 
this  early  period  seems  to  have  exercised  the  in- 
fluence on  the  Visigothic  Prince  Hermenegild,  son 
of  Leovigild,  which  ultimately  converted  him  from 
Arianism  to  the  catholic  faith.  Leander  was  exile«l 
when  Hermenegild  rebelled  against  his  father;  and 
l>etween  579  and  582  he  went  to  Byzantium  to  in- 
duce Tiberius  II.  to  send  troops  to  the  aid  of  the 
catholic  party  headed  by  his  convert.  Despite  the 
powerful  influence  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Leander 
met  with  no  success  at  Byzantium.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  was  consecrated  bishop,  or  metro- 
politan, of  Seville,  probably  in  584.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  not  only  confirmed  Leovigild's  successor 
Recared  in  his  conversion  to  orthodoxy  (587),  but 
also  aided  materially  in  overcoming  the  opposition 
of  the  Arian  bishop»s  and  in  efTecting  the  final  con- 
version of  the  Visigoths  from  Arianism.    He  pre- 
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sided  over  the  famous  Synod  of  Toledo  (589)  which 
marked  this  event,  and  was  the  chief  agent  in  add- 
ing tlie  filioque  to  the  creed  of  the  Visigothic  Church. 
His  activity  in  behalf  of  his  Church  is  also  shown 
in  his  correspondence  with  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
not  only  answered  his  questions  carefully  and  cor- 
dially, but  also  sent  him  the  pallium  in  599  and 
dedicated  to  him  his  Moralia  in  Jobum,  The  ex- 
tant works  of  Leander  are:  RegtUa  aanctimomalium, 
sive  libellus  de  inatitiUiane  virginum  et  contemptu 
mundi  ad  Florentinam  sarorem,  and  Homilia  de 
triumpho  ecclencB  6b  converaionem  Gothorum  (de- 
livered in  the  synod  of  Toledo).  Both  are  printed 
in  MPL,  Ixxii.  873-898.  He  also  wrote  two  trea- 
tises against  Arianism,  one  a  sharp  polemic,  the 
other  an  orthodox  catechism.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
art  of  Spain  Leander  is  always  represented  with  his 
brother  Isidore.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Isidore  of  Seville.  De  vir.  ill.,  chap,  xli; 
ASB.  March,  u.  275-280;  ASM,  i.  378-386;  P.  Game, 
KirchenoeMchicfUe  von  Spanien,  ii.  2.  pp.  37  aqq.,  66  aqq., 
3  vob.,  RegensburR.  1862-79;  E.  Gdrres,  in  Far§d^unoen 
sur  tUuUcKen  GeschichU,  1872-73;  idem,  in  ZHT,  1873. 
parts  i..  iy.;  idem,  in  ZWT,  xxv  (1885).  part  iii.,  xxvi 
(1886).  part  i..  pp.  36-50;  DCB,  iil  637-640;  and  the 
literature  under  Isidore  or  Seville. 

LEATHES,  STANLEY:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Ellesborough  (20  m.  e.  of  Oxford),  Bucks,  Mar. 
21,  1830;  d.  at  Much  Hadham  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Hert- 
ford), Herts,  Apr.  30,  10(X).  He  studied  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1852;  M.A.,  1855),  and 
after  serving  various  churches  was  appointed  in  1863 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  (Jollege,  London. 
He  was  also  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Philip's,  Re- 
gent Street,  London,  1869-80,  and  rector  of  Cliffe- 
at-Hoo,  Kent,  1880-89  and  of  Much  Hadham,  Herts, 
1889-1900.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament company  of  revisers  in  1870,  and  from  1876 
until  his  death  was  prebendary  of  Caddington  Major 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Lichfield  after  1891,  and  examiner  in 
Scripture  to  the  University  of  London  after  1892. 
Among  his  publications,  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Witntsa  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Christ 
(London,  18(J8);  The  Witneea  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ 
(1869);  The  WUness  of  St.  John  to  Christ  (1870; 
these  three  vohmies  the  Boyle  lectures  for  1868-70) ; 
The  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament  (1873);  The 
Cities  Visited  by  St.  Paul  (1873);  The  Gospel  its 
awn  WUness  (Hulsean  lectures  for  1873;  1874); 
The  Religion  of  the  Christ  (Bampton  lectures  for 
1874;  1874);  TheGraunds  of  Christian  Hope  (IS77); 
The  Christian  Creed,  Us  Theory  and  Practice  (1877); 
Oid  Testament  Prophecy,  its  WUness  as  a  Record  of 
Divine  Foreknowledge  (Wnrburton  lectures;  1880); 
The  Foundations  of  Morality:  Discourses  upon  the 
Ten  Commandments  ( 1 882) ;  Characteristics  of  Chris- 
tianUy  (1883);  ChHst  and  the  Bible  (1885);  The 
Law  in  the  Prophets  (1891);  and  The  Testimony  of 
the  Earlier  Prophetic  Writers  to  the  Primal  Religion 

<//traW  (1898). 

Bibuographt:  DNB,  Supplement,  iii.  85-86. 

LEBAlfON:  The  western  part  of  the  mountain 
•yitem  of  central  Syria,  starting  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan  and  stretching  northeast  about  one 
hundred  miles.  Over  against  it  to  the  east  is  An- 
tilebanon,  while  between  the  two  ranges  is  the 


plain  of  Coele-Syria  (q.  v.).  The  general  character  of 
the  entire  system  is  that  of  a  mighty  mountain  wall 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior.  Lebanon  be- 
gins at  the  south  where  the  Litany  breaks  through 
on  its  way  to  the  sea;  its  southern  half  reaches 
northward  to  the  pass  through  which  the  railroad 
from  Beirut  to  Damascus  crosses  at  a  height  of 
4,870  feet,  and  its  highest  point  is  Jabal  Baruk, 
about  6,870  feet  above  the  sea;  its  northern  half 
extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  al-Kabir  where 
the  latter  flows  westward  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  northern  half  reaches  a  higher  altitude  and  a 
greater  variety  of  form  than  the  southern.  Instead 
of  a  single  line  of  mountain  crests  there  are  numer- 
ous extended  plateaus,  reminding  of  the  Alpine 
formation,  though  the  Lebanon  outlines  are  some- 
what softer  in  outline.  These  plateau  heights  are 
known  as  Jabal  Sannin  (8,060  feet),  Munaitira 
(8,680  feet),  Khaswani  (c.  9,000  feet),  "  the  Cedars  " 
(Arab.  Arz  Libnan,  "  Cedars  of  Lebanon  "),  and 
Akkar  (6,610  feet).  Arz  Libnan  culminates  in  two 
ranges  of  peaks  running  north  and  south,  each  row 
having  five  sunmiits,  of  which  the  highest  is  Dahr 
al-Dubab  in  the  western  range,  altitude  9,470  feet, 
just  a  little  below  the  Une  of  perpetual  snow,  if  the 
observation  of  C.  Diener  be  accepted.  Yet  there 
are  isolated  places  where  in  some  years  snow  lies 
continually  in  the  hollows  (Jer.  xviii.  14),  and 
moraines  reveal  traces  of  the  glaciers  of  former 
times. 

The  cedar  groves  near  Bsharrah  (40  m.  n.e.  of 
Beirut)  cover  part  of  a  somewhat  hilly  basin  about 
6,180  feet  high,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
pierced  by  two  gates  which,  however,  continuaUy 
stand  open.  Leo  Anderlind  counted  on  Oct.  23, 
1884,  397  trees,  of  which  eight  were  outside  the 
wall,  none  of  them  higher  than  seventy-eight  feet. 
The  most  vigorous  trees  are  near  the 
The  Cedars,  little  Maronite  chapel,  one  of  which  at 
the  height  of  four  feet  from  the  ground 
has  a  girth  of  about  forty-five  feet.  Of  trees  like 
this,  which  bespeak  a  great  age,  there  are  seven. 
Rauwolf  in  1573  counted  only  twenty-four  trees, 
but  Burckhardt  in  1810  reckoned  in  all  375,  show- 
ing a  very  large  increase  during  the  last  3(X)  years. 
Modem  investigation  shows  the  timber  not  to  be 
especially  durable  and  aromatic,  but  it  was  much 
valued  in  ancient  times  (T  Kings  vi.  20  sqq.;  Isa. 
xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24,  xli  v.  14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  24,  and 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions). 

The  width  of  the  stretch  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  varies  from  seventeen  miles  at  Sidon, 
to  near  eighteen  and  a  half  at  Beirut  and  twenty- 
six  and  a  third  at  Tripolis.  The  valleys  of  drain- 
age in  the  south  are  largely  the  result  of  erosion  in 
their  lower  course,  in  the  upper  course  following 
geological  cleavage.  The  northern  watercourses  are 
in  general  formed  by  gorges,  the  sides  of  which 
by  the  varying  color  of  the  strata  and  the  mixture 
of  vegetation  present  a  beautiful  effect.  Some- 
times these  brooks  have  a  subterranean  channel, 
that  of  the  Dog  River  (Nahr  al-Kalb)  having  been 
followed  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

The  descent  from  the  crest  to  the  shore  is  accom- 
plished in  great  terraces,  each  of  which  has  in  pop- 
ular usage  its  own  name.    The  lowest  is  al-Sahil« 
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the  second  is  al-Wast.  while  the  highest  is  al-Jurd; 
in  the  latter  the  chalky  formation  overlies  the  sand- 
stone. The  chalk  formation  is  the  conserver  of  the 
water  from  the  melting  snows,  which  percolates 
until  it  reaches  the  sandstone  and  is  then  brought 
to  the  surface.  The  numerous  springs  thus  created 
have  much  to  do  with  the  fertility  and  consequent 
population  of  the  region  below.  Much  snow  falls 
on  the  range  during  the  snowy  season,  and  the 
lower  limit  of  snowfall  is  between  1,550  and  1,850 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  flora  in  consequence  of  these  favorable  con- 
ditions is  very  rich,  and  the  zones  marked  by  the 
terraces  have  each  its  own  characteristic  plants. 
For  those  of  the  coast  plain  sec  Phenicia.  In  the 
middle  region  are  found  the  mulberry,  olive,  and 
fig,  then  come  nuts,  the  apricot,  peach,  almond, 
pear,   apple,   pomegranate,  quince  and   pistachio. 

Vineyards  are  productive  at  an  eleva- 

Flora  and   tion  of  3,100-4,600  feet,  at  which  ele- 

Fauna.      vation  diligence   has  produced   some 

spots  of  singular  fertility.  The  earlier 
and  native  flora  of  pines  and  cypresses  has  been 
superseded  by  the  plane,  maple,  linden,  arbutus, 
and  oak.  Alpine  flora  conunences  at  an  elevation 
of  7,400  feet.  The  zone  of  the  mulberry  is  fertile 
also  in  fragrant  plants  such  as  the  myrtle  and  the 
lavender  (cf.  Hos.  xiv.  6).  Continued  occupation 
of  the  country  and  consequent  despoilment  has 
cleared  away  the  former  rich  growth  of  forest  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Some 
pieces  of  woodland  still  remain  and  give  shelter  to 
the  panther,  bear,  jackal,  hyena,  wild  boar,  and 
gazelle,  though  archeology  shows  that  a  much 
larger  fauna  existed  in  the  woods  which  once 
reached  nearly  to  the  coast.  There  are  indications 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  region  were 
cannibals. 

The  lofty  and  abrupt  character  of  Lebanon  as 
well  as  the  great  number  of  gorges  make  access  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  fit  it  as  a  retreat  not  easy  to 
approach.  It  has  consequently  been  the  refuge 
during  the  centuries  of  those  in  difficulties,  who 
found  there  security  and  freedom.     Concerning  the 

inhabitants  of  Lebanon  only  too  little 
Inhabitants,  is  known.     Possibly  the  earliest  known 

to  history  were  the  Amorites  (q.v.), 
since  the  Amor  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  includes 
this  region.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Amor- 
ites fought  the  Egypt  ians,  in  the  next  century  they 
broke  out  to  the  south,  and  when  Israel  settled  in 
Canaan,  they  had  founded  two  kingdoms  in  the 
mountain  region  and  across  the  Jordan.  Compare 
with  this  the  indcjwndent  Druse  principality, 
1595-1634  A.D.  Among  the  historical  examples  of 
refugees  to  the  region  with  achievement  of  com- 
parative freedom  is  the  case  of  the  Maronites  and 
the  Druses  (qq.v.).  Present  conditions  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  interference  of  Western  powers,  partic- 
ularly of  France.  The  region  is  now  under  a  Chris- 
tian governor  who  pays  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

To  the  east  of  Lebanon  is  the  great  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  which  begins  at  the  Lake  of  Homs  (al- 
titude about  1,545  feet),  and  rises  toward  the  south, 
boimded  on  the  east  by  the  range  of  Antilebanon. 


Its  present  name  is  al-Bikaf  "  the  VaUey  "  (cf.  the 
''  valley  of  Lebanon  ''  of  Josh.  xi.  17).   The  middle 

and  southern  part  has  a  heavy  fertile 
CoBle-SyrU.  red-brown  soil,  though  the  climate  is 

somewhat  harsher  than  on  the  western 
slope.  The  highest  point  is  not  far  from  Baalbek, 
whence  the  Orontes  flows  toward  the  north  and  the 
Litany  toward  the  south.  Antilebanon  b^ns  at 
the  south  with  the  mighty  Hermon.  North  of  the 
post-road  to  Damascus  the  range  spreads  out  fan- 
shaped  into  different  spurs  named  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  "  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  Moun- 
tains." Damascus  lies  under  the  **  eastern  "  range 
and  in  this  range  rises  the  Amana  of  II  Kings  v. 
12,  the  modem  Barada.  In  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions the  names  Amana  and  Senir  (cf.  Deut. 
iii.  9)  are  used  for  Antilebanon,  Senir  especially  for 
the  northern  part.  (H.  Qtjths.) 

Bibuoorapht:  K.  Baedeker,  PaleHin»  and  Stfria,  LoDdon, 
1006;  J.  L.  Porter.  Fiv  Yean  in  Damaaeiu,  2  Tob..  ib. 
1855;  M.  C.  A.  Churehill  Mount  Lebanon,  4  vob..  ib. 
1862;  R.  F.  Burton  and  C.  F.  T.  Drake,  Unmzphnd 
Siria,  ib.  1872;  O.  Fraas.  Dni  MonaU  am  lAbanon,  Stutt- 
gart, 1876;  Q.  Ebers  and  H.  Guthe,  PidiUtina  in  BiU 
und  Won,  ii  (1884).  1  aqq.;  C.  Diener.  Libanon,  Vienna. 
1886;  Leo  AnderUnd,  in  ZDPV,  x  (1887).  80  aqq.:  M. 
Blanckenhom.  Bniwiidceluno  de»  Kreidoeyeiewu  in  MiUd- 
und  NordSf/ritn,  CaaBeU  1800;  K.  von  Fritsefa,  Zwmoffwt 
HtOiUnfunde  im  lAbanon,  Halle.  1893;  O.  A.  Smith, 
HiaUirical  Geoffrajihy  of  the  Holy  Land,  London,  1897; 
DB.  iil  90-92;   EB,  iil  2755-60;   JE.  vii.  656-657. 

LEBBAEUS,  leb-bfus  (LEBBEUS).    See  Judas. 

LEBWIN  (LIAFWIlfE,  LEBUmUS):  En^ish 
missionary  to  the  Frisians  and  Saxons  in  the  early 
part  of  Charlemagne's  reign.  He  went  to  Gregory, 
abbot  and  priest  at  Utrecht  (d.  775  or  776;  see 
Gregort  of  Utrecht),  who  sent  him  with  a  cer- 
tain Maroellinus  or  Marchelm  to  what  is  now  Ovei^ 
yssel.  Many  of  the  people  were  already  Christians 
and  Lebwin  built  a  church  at  Deventer  and  an- 
other on  the  west  side  of  the  Yssel.  Inroads  of 
heathen  Saxons  occurred,  however,  and  according 
to  Lebwin 's  biographer,  Hucbald,  he  followed  them 
to  the  heart  of  their  country  and  appeared  at  their 
national  assembly  at  Marklo  on  the  lower  Weser, 
clothed  in  his  priestly  vestments  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  the  Gospel  in  the  other,  and  delivered 
a  threatening  address.  The  infuriated  warriors 
prepared  to  slay  him  with  stakes  which  they  tore 
from  the  ground  and  sharpened;  but  an  old  noble 
took  his  part  and  the  outcome  was  that  Lebwin 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Deventer  and  work  there 
unmolested  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  I>eventer  and  is  honored  on  July  25  and 
Nov.  12.  The  story  of  a  missionary  of  the  same 
name  in  Flanders,  the  patron  of  Ghent,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  c.  660,  is  probably  an  imitation  of 
Lebwin  of  Deventer  by  one  Falsarius  of  the  eleventh 
century.  (O.  ZdCKLERf.) 

Biblioorapht:  Altfrid,  Vita  S.  Lindger  in  MOH,  Script, 
ii  (1829).  405-406.  En«.  tranal.  in  H.  P.  Creasy.  Churd^ 
History  of  Brittany,  1668;  ASM,  v.  21.  36;  Hiatoire  tit- 
Urairedela  France,  vi  (1742).  210-221;  Rettbei«.  KD,  u 
(1848).  405.  636-536:  DCB,  iii.  640-641;  DNB,  ^^^ 
333;   Hauclc.  KD,  ii  (1900).  349-349. 

LECHLER,  lenner,  60TTHARD  VICTOR:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Kloster  Reichenbach,  near 
Freudenstadt  (40  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart).  Wttrttem- 
berg,  Apr.  18,  1811;   d.  at  Leipdc  Dec.  26,  1888. 
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He  atuJicd  at  ibe  gymTjasium  at  Blaubeuren  1S2J- 
1829andiittbelJmverailyofTilbingcnl8^>0-34,and 
became  repctent  at  BkubeurcD  in  1S35.  He  wbh 
transTerred  to  Tiibingeo  in  the  Hame  capacity  in 
1838.  He  was  appointed  assistant  pastor  at  Waib- 
lin^D  JD  1841  and  dean  at  Kniltlingeii  in  1853, 
wbence  be  was  called  to  Leipaic  in  1858  as  superin- 
tendent and  pastor  at  St.  Thomas'  and  professor  of 
theology  at  the  unii'erBity.  He  lectured  on  eccle- 
siastical history,  symbolics,  canou  law,  and  eccle- 
siastical polity,  and  also  on  certain  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  Acta  and  the  Epistle  of 
James.  Later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Saxon 
diet,  and  in  1380  pri^-y  ecclesiastical  councilor.  Id 
1883  be  resigned  his  superintendency  and  pastorate 
in  order  to  devote  his  clo«ing  years  entirely  to  his 
academic  and  literary  work.  Some  of  his  more  im- 
portant books  are:  Gftchicktt  da  engliKhen  DeismuM 
(Stuttgart,  1841);  Das  apottolitehe  und  nachapos- 
latUdu  ZnlalUr  (Haarlem,  1851;  Eng.  transl.,  Apot- 
talie  and  Po»t-ApotUii<c  Timet,  2  vols.,  Edinbu:^h, 
1886);  GeadtidiU  der  Preabyterial-  und  Synodalver- 
/oMunj/  (Leyden,  1854);  and  Johanna  ron  Wicli/ 
und  dit  VorgtachichU  der  Reformation  (2  vols..  Leip- 
aic, 1873;  Eng.  transl.,  John  Widi/and  Aia  EngliMh 
Prteunort.  2  vols.,  London,  1878,  new  ed.,  1884). 
In  collaboration  with  K.  Gerok  he  prepared  the 
CMnmentary  on  Acts  for  Lange'a  Bibelwerk  (Biele- 
feld, 1862;  Eng.  transl..  New  York,  1869).  Other 
works  by  Lechler  are,  De  Thoma  Bradv^ardino 
(Lci[isic,  1862);  Der  Kirchenttaot  und  dU  Oppon- 
tian  gtgen  dm  pdptitichen  Abiotulitmua  I'm  An/ang 
det  xii:  JahrhitndtrU  (1870);  Vrkandtnfunde  da 
ckr<Mi£hen  AUertumt  (2  parts,  1885-86);  and  Jo- 
hanna Hut  (Halle,  1890).         Treodor  Ficker. 

BiaLiooBAFiiT:     C.    M«u*l.    KitMieha    HandUnton.    W. 
XI.  LeipDC,  ISM. 

LBCLERC,  le^lftrc',  JEAIT.    See  Ciakicub.  Jo- 


LBCOT,  le>iys',  VICTOR  LDCIEH  SULPICB: 
Cardinal;  b.  at  Mont^seourt  (40  m.  n.w.  of  Reims), 
Jan.  8,  1831;  d.  at  CSiambery  Dec.  19,  1908,  He 
■tudied  at  the  Petit  Sfminalre  of  Compile  and  at 
the  Grand  SJminaire  of  Beauvais,  and  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Petit  S^minaire  of  Noyon  (Oise). 
During  the  Franco-German  war,  he  was  chaplain  in 
the  French  army,  and  after  being  parish  priest  of 
Hi.  Antoine  de  Compi6gne  1872-86,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Dijon  in  the  latter  year.  In  1890  he  was 
enthrimed  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1893 
was  created  cardinal  priest  o[  Santa  Pudcniiana, 
BiBLiooajimT:    Dtr  Papml.  Ai4  Rttirrunt  umf  du  Viruml- 

htmc  if  *«li0n  Kirdu  in  Ad«c,  pp.  ISS,  1ST,  188.  Uu- 

Dich.  I«0t. 

LBCTBIUI;  Originally  a  high,  sloping  desk, 
either  single  or  double,  which  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  choirs  of  churches,  and  was  used  as  a  rest 
for  the  antiphonarium  and  lediananum  from  which 
the  ouilors  sang  the  antiphons  and  lessons.  In 
this  shape  it  is  retained  in  some  Roman  Catholic 
churchM  at  the  present  day;  but  it  oceun  much 
moic  frequently,  usually  in  the  shape  oC  an  eagle 
with  outstretcheO  wings  and  frequently  of  brass,  in 
Anglican  churches  as  a  support  for  the  Bible  from 
which  the  lessons  ore  read  at  morning  and  evening 


prayer.     In  thLs  latter  use  it  stands  as  a  rule  either 
beneiLth  or  just  outside  the  chancel  arch. 


LECTOR  ("Reader";  Gk.  Anagnlistla):  In  the 
early  Chiurh,  an  ecclesiastic  in  minor  orders  ap- 
pointed to  read  to  the  congregation  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  religious  writings.  From  the  very 
first  the  oral  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  occu- 
pied a  large  place  in  religious  services,  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  princifml 
means  of  imparting  Scriptural  knowledge  to  the 
congregation.  Since  during  the  first  two  centuries 
Christianity  diffused  itself  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  congregations  were  fre- 
quently small.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  find  a 
competent  reader  of  the  sacred  bookn,  written  as 
they  were  without  spacing  between  the  words.  The 
position  of  the  lector  in  the  congn^ation  was  con- 
sequently an  important  one.  In  addition  to  read- 
ing, he  often  expounded  passages  of  Scripture,  es- 
pecially as  the  sermon  was  not  yet  an  official  duty. 
Alph»us.  lector  and  exorcist  at  Cesarea  (d.  303), 
was  "  preacher  and  teacher  of  the  word  of  God  " 
at  that  place,  "  and  had  great  fortitude  before 
every  one  "  (Eusebius.  Dt  martyribiu  Paiettina,  L). 
During  the  early  centuries  the  lector  appears  to 
have  been  reckoned  with  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  congr^ations,  with  the  prophets,  evangelists, 
and  teachers  who  were  accustomed  to  conduct  di- 
vine worship.  Certain  expressions  in  liturgies  of 
the  later  time  reflect  the  ancient  estimate  of  the 
lector's  office;  thus  the  Statuta  eccUticp  antiqua 
(viii.)  observe  of  the  prospective  lector,  "  he  is  to 
have  a  part  with  those  who  minister  the  word  of 
God,"  consequently  the  lector  occasionally  took 
precedence  of  the  deacon  and  subdeacon.  The  de- 
velopment of  polity  in  the  Church  catholic  from  the 
second  century  downward  was  unfavorable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  lector's  office.  The  bishop  or  the 
presbyter  was  accustomed  la  appropriate  the  ser- 
mon, and  sometimes  the  preacher  included  the 
Scriptural  reading  as  a  part  of  his  functions,  with 
the  result  that  the  lector  became  superfluous.  In 
the  ceremonially  ordered  public  worship  from  the 
fourth  century  onward,  the  reading  of  the  Gospel 
was  regularly  reserved  to  the  deacons  or  presby- 
ters, and  the  lector  came  to  be  reckoned  with  tbe 
cUrici  minora,  being  of  the  next  to  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  order  of  ecctesiaslieal  promotion  (Siricius, 
Ad  Himrrium,  xiii.).  In  many  church  districts, 
children  and  even  catechumens  were  admitted  to 
the  lector's  rank,  an  impropriety  which  Justinian 
sought  to  correct.  The  ritual  for  tbe  installation 
of  the  lector  was  furnished  by  the  liturgies.  It 
usually  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  the  codex  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  lector's  ordo  still  exists,  but  in  a  merely  formal 
sense.    See  OnDEns,  HoLi.  H.  Acheus. 


DKck.  Utbir  Jm  Vrrpntrte  da  LittmU  uwl  drr  andsvn 
tiiiltm  WtOun.  in  TU.  U.  S  <lS8fl),  S7  aqq,  ConnH: 
Blnchsm.  Ori^w,  III..  *.;  F.  Wirlsnd.  Dit  pnu«M*i 
EnhndMiiiv  Otr  .  .  .  ordlwi  minorri.  Komr,  1BB3. 

LEDA  BIBLE.    See  Bible  Vebsiokb.  B,  IV.,  |  9. 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 


LEE,  AHH:  FoundrcBa  of  the  sect  of  f^hakpn 
in  America;  b.  in  Manchester,  E(i(?..  Feb.  2S,  17^5; 
(1.  at  WatprvUi't,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  S,  1784.  Her  fath« 
was  a  btackumith  aiiil  gave  her  no  education,  bul 
put  her  at  work  in  a  cotton-factory;  afterward  she 
•erved  ax  coi)k  i[i  the  Miuictiexier  Infirmary.  Ir 
nXi  Hhc  iiKirriiil  Abnikim  Staiidcrin  (so  apelled  in 
the  rrKi>'«'r.  but  iiHUiilly  given  as  Standley  or  Stan- 
Icy),  a  blurktiniith,  liy  whom  rIw  hiul  four  cbildriMi, 
who  died  ill  infancy.  In  U'lH  hIm-  had  joined  llic 
ManchrHlcr  society  culled  the  "  SliakiiiK  (Junkers," 
which  hiul  Hcoedeil  froin  Ilip  Society  of  Friends  and 
wan  under  the  lenilcn<iiip  of  Jumps  Wardley.  Hc- 
ini;  naturally  exeitahlc,  she  wua  (guickly  ar^ect(^l 
by  the  n-liRioiUi  excrciiies  of  the  iiacii-ty,  and  l>egitn 
Ii>  iiractJM-  aiwteritius,  to  have  vixionx,  and  to  make 
n-velutiunH.  Hut  it  was  not  until  1770  that  hIic  hail 
the  epocli-m:ikiii|t  revelation  against  niarriugc,  and 
began  her  "  tcnlimony  ugaitutt  all  lustful  gralifica- 
tioiu  as  the  Honrcc  and  foundation  of  human  cor- 
ruption and  misery,"  a  counie  which  led  to  her  im- 
prisonment. It  was  then  tlial  Christ  appeared  to 
her  in  a  vision,  and  revealed  to  her  that  ahe  was  the 
second  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  thus  the  liead  of 
all  women,  u»  he  wiu  tlie  lieucl  of  all  nicn.  From 
that  time  forth  mIm*  was  calUnl  by  her  followers 
"  Mother  Ann,"  and  believed  by  theni  to  be  per- 
fectly righteous. 

Henceforth  she  claimed  to  be  directed  by  revela- 
tions and  vLiions.  In  1774  she  came  with  her  fol- 
lowers to  America,  and  Rnally  settled,  in  the  spring 
of  1776,  at  Xiskepma,  later  Watervliet,  near  Al- 
liiany,  N.  Y.  In  1775  or  1776  she  and  her  husband 
parted,  Shaker  documents  asserting  that  lie  de- 
serted her  after  having  Ixvn  tenderly  nursed  through 
a  dangerous  illness.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
she  was  accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  British  and  cast  iiito  prison,  but  was  releaseil 
by  Gov.  Clinton,  1777.  At  a  Inter  period  (1780) 
ahe  wan  again  iniprisone<l  for  rcfu-sing  to  take  the 
oath  of  alk'giance  to  llie  Stale  of  New  York,  which 
she  could  not  con.seient  iojisly  do,  but  wa,i  relea.sed 
without  trial  by  the  satiie  governor.  Perseculion 
luul  the  unnul  effect  of  incn-iusing  (he  numbers  of 
the  persecuted.  Taking  advantage  of  a  revival  of 
religion  <177'.l).  slw  ga(here<l  many  converts,  and 
in  17S0  removiil  the  communilv  to  -New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  Ciiuiity.  X.  V,  From  1781  to  17«3  she 
went  through  Sew  F:ngland  on  o  missionary  tour. 
Her  influence  in  still  fell  by  the  Shakers,  who  revere 
her  memorj'.    See  CoMMt-Nisu.  II..  10. 

Hiui.iooraviit:  Anna  White  an.l  l.<-ils  S  Taylor,  !iliak/T- 
itm.  lU  .Mmni...)  uri.;  Mr-MOf.  PP.  13-117,  Columbiu. 
Ohi...  ItKM:  l'.  Dwii-lii.  Tmtili  in  Srur  Euetand.  iu.  149 
m.l,.  New  V..rk,  ISL'i':    I)\H.  mil.  3*), 

LEE,  BENJAMIH  FRANKLIB:  African  Metho- 
dist Kpiseo[iiLl  bishop:  b.  at  Bridgeton.  N'.  J,.  Sept. 
18,  1841.  He  w;w  educiHeii  at  Wilberforce  I'ni- 
wrsily  (.\.B..  1S72),  where  h.-  was  professor  of 
homileticn  (l''*";t-7.'>)  and  president  (1876-84), 
From  1884  to  18!J-_>  he  wiui  cilitor  of  Thr  Ckrinian 
Rrciinttr.  and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  bishop 
of  hLi  denomination. 

LEE,  FREDERICK  GEORGE:  Church  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Tliame  {Ui  m.  e.  of  tlxford),  Oxford- 
ahiie,  Jan.  6,  lii32;   d.  at  Laiubeth,  London,  Jan. 


23,  1902.  He  studied  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall. 
Oxford  (D.C.L.,  1864),  and  was  curate  of  Sunning- 
wcll,  Berks,  1854-56.  then  for  Mveral  years  dotoes- 
ticchaplain  to  the  duke  of  Leeda  and  earl  of  Morton, 
while  from  1867  almost  until  hia  death  he  was  vicar 
of  Alt  Saints',  Lambeth.  He  waa  a  High-church- 
man, and  shortly  before  his  death  iras  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  a  prolific  au- 
thor, among  his  principal  works  being;  The  Btauty 
of  Holineu  (London,  IS59);  Notitia Liiurgica  (_ISQ6); 
The  Validity  of  the  Holy  OnUrt  of  tiit  Church  qf  Enj- 
Uind  Maintained  and  VindieaUd  (1869);  The  Chrit- 
lianDoctrintof  Prayer  for  the  Departed  (1S72);  The 
Other  n'orlif;  or,  Glimpeet  q/*  the  Supernatural  (2 
vols..  1875);  Hialorieal  Sketcht*  iff  the  Rfformatim 
(1879);  The  Church  under  Queen  Eliiabah  (2  vols., 
1880);  HitUrry  and  Antiquitiea  <^  the  ChufA  ^ 
Thame  (1883);  Reginald  Pole,  Cardinal  ArtJUnihop 
of  Cajilerbury  (1887);  The  Church  of  Haddenham, 
Buckt  (ISSS);  King  Edward  lAe  Siitk,  Suprrme 
Head  (1889);  The  Siideet  Conctplitm  of  the  Mather 
of  God  (1891);  and  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Long 
Crendon  (1891).  He  compiled  A  GloamiTy  <^  Litur- 
gical and  Eedesiaaticai  Ternu  (London,  1877),  while 
among  the  numerous  works  which  he  edited  were 
the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  the  tyirerio- 
rium  ATtglicanum  (London,  1865)  and  its  abridg- 
ment, Manuale  Clericorvm  (1874);  Altar  Serviet 
Bonk,  according  to  the  Uee  <^  the  United  Chttrch  i^ 
Ent/land  and  Irdand  (1867);  and  The  Commumon 
Office  of  the  Church  (^  Scotland  (Aberdeen,  1869). 

LEE,  JESSE:  Founder  of  Hethodiam  in  New 
England;  b.  in  Prince  George  Coimty,  Hd.,  Uar. 
12,  1758;  d.  at  Hillaboro,  Hd.,  Sept.  12.  1816.  He 
removed  to  North  Carolina  1777,  pteacbed  his  first 
sermon  in  1779,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
1 783,  and  during  the  next  six  yeaia  labored  in 
North  Carolina,  Viiginia,  Maryland,  and  New  Jer- 
sey. In  1789  be  was  sent  by  conference  to  the 
Stamford  circuit.  Conn.  For  the  next  eleven  years 
he  traveled  throughout  the  New  England  States, 
preaching  often  in  bama,  pri\'ate  houses,  or  on 
highways.  In  1796  he  became  assistant  to  Bishop 
Asbury.  He  returned  to  the  South  in  1800. 
DiBLiucmtPHT:  L.  H.  Lcc.  Lift  and  Tirta  of  Jot  Lrt. 
Hiclimon<l.  1S4S;  W,  B.  SpntfiM.  A^naU  iff  Ikt  Ametwan 
Pulpii.  YJi.  80-87.  Nfw  York,  1881:  J.  M,  Buckley, 
Amtrioin  Charch  Hitlary  Seria,  vol.  v..  ib.  1890. 

LEE,  SAMUEL:  English  Orientalist:  b.  at 
Longnor  (8  m.  s.  of  Shrewsbury),  Shropshire,  May 
14,  1783,  d.  at  Barley  (16  m.  n.n.e.  of  Hertford!. 
Hertfordshire,  Dec.  16,  1852.  He  recei\-ed  his  ele- 
mentary training  at  a  charity  school,  and  at  the 
age  of  twelve  was  apprenticed  to  a  Shrewsbury 
carpenter.  While  working  at  his  trade  he  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  before 
he  was  tH-enty-five  he  had  learned,  without  a 
teacher,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  Aramaic,  Samari- 
tan, S)Tiac,  Persian,  and  Hindustani.  To  these 
languages  he  subsequently  added  a  doxen  otheis. 
The  accidental  loss  of  his  tools  compelled  him  to 
look  for  other  means  of  a  livelihood,  and  in  1810  be 
became  master  of  Bowdler's  FoundatioD  School, 
Shrewsbury.  In  1813,  under  the  auapiees  (^  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  he  entered  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1818;  M.A.,  1819;  B.D., 
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1827;  B.D.,  1833).  In  1819  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and  from  1831  to 
1848  was  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  He  was  also 
a  canon  in  Bristol  Cathedral  after  1831,  vicar  of 
Banwell,  Somerset,  1831-38,  and  rector  of  Barley, 
Hertfordshire,  1838-52.  His  publications  include 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  Arabic,  Coptic,  Per- 
sian, Syriac,  and  Hindustani; '  A  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  (London,  1827);  Prolegomena  to 
Bagster's  Polyglot  Bible  (1829);  Six  Sermons  on 
the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1830);  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia  (in  S.  Gobat's 
Journal,  1834);  a  translation  of  Job,  with  com- 
mentary (1837);  A  Lexicon,  Hebrew,  Chaldee^  and 
English  (1840);  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Progress,  and  End  of  Prophecy  (1849). 

Biblxoorapht:  Alice  M.  Lee,  A  Scholar  of  a  Paat  Oenera- 
Hon;  .  .  .  Memoir  of  .  .  .  Samud  Lee,  London,  1896; 
DNB,  zxxii.  378. 

LEE,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  in 
Edinbuigh  Nov.  6, 1817;  d.  in  Glasgow  Oct.  10, 1886. 
His  father  was  John  Lee,  principal  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  and  professsor  of  divinity.  He 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1842  was  chaplain  to  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  lord  high  conmiissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  parish 
of  Roxburgh,  where  he  ministered  with  much  faith- 
fulness and  acceptance  for  over  thirty  years.  Pas- 
toral duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in 
literary  labor,  or  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
general  work  of  the  church  and  in  the  business  of 
its  Supreme  Court.  Diu-ing  his  Roxburgh  minis- 
try he  edited  his  father's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1860); 
contributed  to  Cassell's  Bible  Educator,  and  pub- 
lished The  Increase  of  Faith  (1867),  and  The  Days 
of  the  Son  of  Man  (1874).  In  1874  his  learning  and 
ability  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  crown  to  the 
chair  of  church  history  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  devoted  himself  with  much  zeal  to  the 
work  of  his  classes,  and  to  the  well-being  of  his 
students,  but  found  time  also  to  continue  his  con- 
tributions to  literature,  his  most  noteworthy  wri- 
tings during  this  later  period  being  Scripture  Biog- 
raphies in  the  Bible  Educator,       Henrt  Cowan. 

LEENHOF,  ItoOief,  FREDERIK  VAN:  Dutch 
Protestant;  b.  at  Middelburg  Aug.,  1647;  d.  at 
Zwolle  (52  m.  e.n.e.  of  Amsterdam)  1712.  In  1670 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Flemish  congregation  in 
Abbeville  in  Picardy;  in  1672  he  was  called  to 
Nieuwvliet.  In  1678-79  he  was  preacher  at  the 
extraordinary  embassy  of  the  general  states  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  1679  as  court  preacher  to  Albertina 
Agnes,  the  widow  of  the  Frisian  stadtholder.  In 
1680  he  became  preacher  at  Velzen,  and  in  1681 
at  Zwolle.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Cartesian  Coo- 
oeianism;  and  in  the  history  of  Dutch  Protestant- 
ism he  is  known  in  connection  with  the  contro- 
versy produced  by  his  book,  Den  Hemd  op  aarden; 
of  een  korte  en  klaare  beschrijving  van  de  waare  en 
stanivastige  blydschap  (Zwolle,  1703),  which  he 
wrote  to  refute  those  who  sought  the  test  of  Chris- 


tianity in  a  morbid  gloom.  He  maintained  that 
the  true  service  of  God  must  lead  to  a  pure  enjoy- 
ment of  true  happiness  on  earth.  On  being  ac- 
cused of  Spinozism  and  Hattemism  (see  Hattem, 
PoNTiAAN  van),  he  defended  himself  in  another 
work.  Den  hemel  op  aarden,  opgehelderd  van  de 
nevden  van  misverstand  en  vooroordeelen  (Zwolle, 
1704).  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  controversy 
the  entire  Dutch  Church  was  thrown  into  a  tur- 
moil, and  finally  Van  Leenhof  was  deposed  by  the 
Synod  of  Overyssel  in  1708.  The  consistory  and 
magistrates  of  Zwolle,  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
Overyssel,  did  not  acknowledge  the  legality  of  his 
deposition,  but  to  preserve  peace  Van  Leenhof  vol- 
untarily resigned  his  charge  Jan.  1,  1711.  Other 
works  are,  De  keten  der  bijbelsche  godgeleerdheid  (2 
parts,  Middelburg,  1678);  Korl  ondenvijs  in  de  chr, 
religie  volgens  d*ordre  van  de  H.  Schrift  (4th  ed., 
1680);  De  geest  en  consdentie  des  menschen  in  hoar 
eygen  wezen  en  werkingen  eenvoudiglijk  verklaart  (3d 
ed.,  Amsterdam,  1683).  (S.  D.  van  Veen.) 

Bxblioorafht:  Q.  F.  Jenichen,  Hietoria  Spirumiemi  Leen- 
hofiani,  Leipsic,  1707;  A.  Ypey  and  I.  J.  Dermout,  Oe- 
ediiedenia  der  nederlandadte  Kervormde  Kerk,  iii.  240  aqq., 
4  vols..  Breda,  1819-27;  E.  J.  Lorgion,  De  nederlandeehe 
henarmde  Kerk  in  Friealand,  pp.  216-223,  Oroningea, 
1848;  L.  A.  van  Langeraad,  De  nederlandethe  Ambae' 
aade-Kapel  te  Parija,  i.  238-245,  The  Hague,  1893  (gives 
aoureea  and  further  literature). 

LEFEVRE  D'ETAPLES,  le-f^vr"  dd^'ta'pl, 
JACQUES.  See  Faber  (Fabri)  Stapulenbib, 
Jacobus. 

LEFFINGWELL,  CHARLES  WESLEY:  Prot- 
estant Episcopalian;  b.  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  Dec. 
5,  1840.  He  studied  at  Union  College  and  at  Knox 
College,  Galesburg,  111.  (graduated  1862).  He  was 
vice-principal  of  a  military  school  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  1862-65,  and  then  studied  theology  at  Nasb- 
otah  Theological  Seminary,  Nasbotah,  Wis.,  being 
graduated  in  1867.  He  was  ordered  deacon  and 
ordained  priest  in  1867,  and  was  curate  of  St.  James', 
Chicago,  1867-68.  In  1868  he  established  at  Knox- 
ville.  111.,  St.  Mary's  School  for  girls,  of  which  he 
has  since  been  rector,  as  well  as  of  St.  Alban's 
School  for  boys,  which  he  founded  at  Knoxville  in 
1890.  Since  1879  he  has  been  editor  of  the  weekly 
Living  Church,  an  oigan  of  the  High-church  party. 

LEFROY,  WILLIAM:  C^iurch  of  England;  b.  at 
Dublin  Nov.  6, 1836;  d.  at  Zermatt  (72  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Geneva),  Switzerland,  Aug.  12, 1909.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1863),  was  ordered  dea- 
con in  1864,  and  ordained  priest  in  1865.  He  was 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Cork,  1864r-66  and  perpetual 
curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  Liverpool,  1866-^9.  After 
1889  he  was  dean  of  Norwich,  and  also  vicar  of  St. 
Mary  in  the  Marsh,  Norwich,  after  1903.  He  was 
honorary  canon  of  Liverpool  1880-87,  rural  dean  of 
South  Liverpool  1884-87,  proctor  for  the  archdea- 
conry of  Warrington  1886,  and  archdeacon  of  War- 
rington 1887-89.  He  was  Donnellan  lecturer  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublm,  1887-88,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  th6  Clergy  Sustentation  Fund. 
Among  his  writings,  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  his  Lecture  on  Scepticism  (Liverpool,  1868); 
Plea  for  the  Old  Catholic  Movement  (London,  1875); 
Pleadings  for  Christ  (1878);    The  Christian  Mini^ 
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fry  (1890);  The  Christianas  SiaH  (IS90);  The  Chris- 
Han's  Duties  (1891) ;  The  Christianas  Responsibilities 
(1892);  AUthe  CounselofGod{\%9Z)\  AgoniceChristi 
(1893);  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (1896); 
History  of  Norwich  Cathedral  (1897);  and  Christian 
Science  contrasted  with  Christian  Faith  (1903). 
Bibliograpiit:  B.  B.  Gould,  In  Mtmoriam:  The  Very  Rev. 
WiUiam  Lefroy,  LondoD,  1909. 

LEGATES  AND  NUIICIOS,  PAPAL:  Represent- 
atives of  the  pope.  These  were  present  at  all  the 
ecumenical  councils  in  the  East  except  the  fifth 
(Constantinople,  553),  but  neither  held  the  actual 
presidency  nor  exercised  a  really  decisive  influence. 

What  they  were  able  to  accomplish  de- 

Eariy       pended  upon  the  position  of  their  prin- 

Papal  Rep-  cipal  at  the  moment,  and  especially  his 

resentatiYes.  relation  to  the  emperor.     Besides  the 

pope,  they  frequently  represented  Ro- 
man synods  also,  or,  in  a  word,  the  whole  Roman 
Church.  In  addition  to  these  delegates  for  a 
special  purpose,  from  the  pontificate  of  Leo  I. 
(440-461)  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  popes,  like  other  patriarchs,  had  perma- 
nent representatives  at  the  imperial  court,  known 
as  apocrisiarii  or  responsales  (see  Apocrisiariub)  ; 
but  these  were  simply  intermediaries,  and  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  later  sense.  The  canons  of  Sar- 
dica  (343)  conceded  to  the  pope  a  superior  juris- 
diction, which  was  fully  recognized  on  the  part  of 
the  State  by  the  constitution  of  Valentinian  III. 
(445).  On  the  basis  of  this,  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  popes  entrusted  the  exercise  of 
such  jurisdiction  to  individual  bishops  (e.g.,  those 
of  Thessalonica  and  Aries),  who  were  designated 
as  apostolic  vicars.  In  the  succeeding  centuries 
other  representatives  appear  for  the  decision  of 
definite  questions,  both  ecclesiastical  and  political. 
These  were  known  as  missi  or  legcUi  apostolicce  sedis^ 
in  a  few  cases  as  legali  a  latere.  Their  position  be- 
came more  important  with  the  rise  of  the  papal 
power  from  Gregory  VII.  onward.  Gregory  em- 
phasized this  by  inserting  in  the  episcopal  oath  of 
fealty  (where  it  remains  to  this  day)  the  clause 
*'  I  will  treat  with  honor  a  Roman  legate  going  or 
coming  and  assist  him  in  his  necessities."  Leg- 
ates were  now  more  frequently  employed,  some- 
times empowered  for  whole  countries,  and  endowed 
with  great  powers,  including  even  that  of  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  as  ordinaries,  in  the  pope's  name, 
with  the  bishops. 

The  legatine  system  was  formulated  and  devel- 
oped in  the  decretals,  and  the  different  classes  are 
definitely  distinguished.     (1)  The  legatus  natus  was 

one  to  whom  the  legatine  authority 

Develop-    came  ex  officio  as  the  incumbent  of  a 

ment  and    special  archiepiscopal  see   (e.g.,   Can- 

Classifica-   terbury).     His  powers  were  originally 

tion.        thase  of  legates  in  general,  especially 

that  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
bishops  of  all  the  dioceses  in  his  province;  he  ap- 
pears as  ardinarius  ordinariorum ,  comp)etent  to  de- 
cide in  the  first  instance  cases  brought  before  him 
by  the  parties.  With  the  sixteenth  century  began 
a  gradual  disappearance  of  these  powers,  which 
finally  left  little  besides  the  bare  title.  The  king 
of  Hungary  claimed  the  position  of  a  legatus  natus, 


and  a  similar  claim  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Sicily 
was  the  foundation  of  the  so-called  monarckia  Sir 
eula.  (2)  The  class  called  Ugati  missi  in  the  de- 
cretals were  sometimes  entitled  nuncii  apostoUd 
by  the  WTiters  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  m<n« 
often  in  the  papal  briefs  of  the  fourteenth,  until  the 
title  of  nuncio  became  the  regular  one.  They  were 
sent  out  on  a  special  mission,  exercising  an  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  the  territory  affected,  and  imtil  the 
sixteenth  century  concurrently  with  the  bishops. 
They  had  the  power  to  decide  many  but  not  all  re- 
served cases  (see  Casus  Rsservati)  without  special 
faculties,  and  to  grant  indulgences  not  ext^iding 
beyond  one  year.  Red  robes,  a  white  horse,  and 
golden  spurs  were  among  their  insignia.  (3)  Leg- 
ates a  latere^  sent  "  from  the  (pope's)  side,"  i.e.,  car- 
dinals, exercised  practically  thie  authority  of  the 
pope  in  person,  on  the  analogy  of  the  senators  sent 
out  by  the  later  emperors  to  represent  them.  Their 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  a  province  enabled  them 
to  suspend  the  entire  authority  of  a  bishop,  to  ab- 
solve from  all  reserved  cases,  to  confirm  the  elec- 
tion of  archbishops  and  bishops  (even  in  the  case 
of  exempt  sees),  to  take  precedence  of  all  bishops 
and  preside  at  councils,  and  to  use  the  insignia  of  a 
cross  carried  before  them  and  a  canopy  over  them. 
They  were  not,  however,  permitted  to  depose 
bishops,  to  divide  or  unite  dioceses,  or  to  interfere 
with  elective  dignities  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches.  Distinguished  from  these  plenipotentiary 
legates  a  latere  were  certain  extraordinary  ones  sent 
on  a  special  mission,  as  to  convoke  a  council  or 
deal  with  a  sovereign.  Nuncios  were  occasionally 
sent  out  with  the  powers  of  legates  a  latere. 

Many  complaints  were  made  against  the  legates, 
and  led  to  a  substantial  alteration  of  the  system. 
Leo  X.  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1515  ordered  the 

cardinal-legates  to  reside  in  the  places 

Modem     to  which  they  were  sent  and  attend  to 

Modifica-    their  duties.    The  Council   of  Trent 

tions.       (session  xxiv.,  chap.  20)  liberated  the 

episcopal  jurisdiction  from  legatine 
interference,  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Council 
subsequently,  on  the  basis  of  this  decree,  decided 
numerous  cases  against  legates.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, allowed  them  to  share  with  the  bishops  in 
investigating  the  canonical  requirements  for  cathe- 
dral dignitaries  and  still  conceded  to  them  an  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  (ib.  chap.  vii.).  The  altered 
conditions  after  the  Reformation  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  nunciatures.  Such  had 
existed  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Warsaw  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  here 
they  were  political  in  origin.  Others  were  now  es- 
tablished— at  Cologne  for  the  Rhine  district  in 
1582,  at  Lucerne  for  Protestant  Switzerland  and 
southwestern  Germany  in  1586,  and  at  Brussels  for 
the  Netherlands  in  1600.  Their  work  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  supervision  of  missionary  eflforts, 
though  their  ordinary  faculties  permitted  them  to 
concur  with  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  such  parts 
of  their  territory  as  had  remained  Roman  Catholic. 
In  modem  times  the  Roman  Catholic  CJhurch  re- 
gards the  system  of  the  decretals  as  still  legally  in 
force.  Nuncios  are  now  in  practise  sent  much 
oftener  than  legates  a  latere,  and  there  is  a  consid- 
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erable  number  of  permanent  nunciatures.  Accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  precedence  adopted  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  legates  and  nuncios  are  considered 
by  secular  governments  to  have  the  rank  of  am- 
bassadors. This  recognition  of  the  pope's  right  to 
send  diplomatic  representatives  formerly  rested,  of 
course,  partly  on  his  position  as  a  temporal  sover- 
eign; since  1870  it  has  been  based  not  upon  his 
still  asserted  claims  to  that  position,  but  upon  his 
imdoubted  social  importance  as  the  absolute  spir- 
itual ruler  of  so  many  millions.  The  recognition, 
however,  extends  only  to  the  matters  in  which  the 
nuncio  is  accredited  to  the  government,  not  to  the 
internal  ecclesiastical  matters  for  the  regulation  of 
which  he  holds  powers  from  the  pope.  In  a  word, 
the  attitude  of  modem  non-Catholic  governments 
toward  this  matter  is  the  same  which  has  been  as- 
sumed in  the  making  of  Concordats. 

(J.  F.  VON    SCHULTB  f.) 

Biblioorapbt:  P.  A.  Oambanu,  Tractahu  de  officio  atqu9 
auekriiaie  UoaH  de  Udere,  Venice.  1621;  8.  F.  de  la  Torre, 
De  aueUnritaU^  grodu  €t  UrminiU  legaH  a  ItUere^  Rome,  1666; 
L.  TKomaaein,  Vetus  ^  ticvw  eccletia  diaciplina,  part  i., 
book  ii.,  chape.  107-106,  117-118,  3  vole..  Paria.  1728; 
A.  J.  Binterim,  Denkwttrdigkeiten,  iii.  162  aqq.,  Mains, 
1826;  P.  Hinechiua,  Kirdtenreeht,  I  498-499,  Berlin,  1870; 
J.  F.  von  Schttlte,  Die  SteUung  der  KormUen^  P&pele  uitd 
BiediOfe,  pp.  64  aqq.,  Prague,  1871. 

LE6BND,  LEGENDARY:  In  present  usage 
"  legend  "  denotes  almost  any  fictitious  narrative, 
ancient  or  modem,  or  a  recital  of  true  history  dis- 
torted by  the  fancy  or  subjectively  colored.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  confine  the  term  to  the  religious 
domain,  as  many  recent  literary  historians  have 
done.  Legends  and  saints  belong  together.  Only 
in  so  far  as  heroes,  ancient  and  modem  alike,  enjoy 
a  sort  of  saint-worship,  may  one  speak  of  legend  in 
respect  to  them;  and  since  worship  of  saints  is  not 
restricted  to  the  Christian  medieval  era,  one  may 
transfer  the  idea  of  legend  to  other  religions.  This 
usage  is  modem.  About  1180  Johannes  Beleth  (De 
divinis  officiiSf  be.,  in  MPL,  ccii.  66;  cf.  William 
Durand,  Rationale  divinorum  officiarum,  VI.,  i.  29) 
calls  the  book  **  which  treats  of  the  life  and  death 
of  confessors  and  is  read  at  their  festivals  "  a  leg- 
endary. This  presupposes  the  term  legenda  (i.e., 
"  thii]^  to  be  read  ")»  which,  however,  first  ap- 
pears in  the  thirteenth  century  and  more  frequently 
in  the  fifteenth.  Originally  distinguished  from  the 
pawionea  of  martyrs,  UgendcB  or  legendarii  later  in- 
cluded the  entire  aggregate  of  the  lives  and  pas- 
sions of  the  saints;  and  their  ecclesiastical  use  in 
public  reading  or  chanting  receded  in  favor  of  pri- 
vate edification. 

Christian  legend  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself. 
Like  a  wild  vine  it  soon  encircled  the  Gospel  and 
created  an  apocryphal  history  of  the  apostles, 
wherein  they  are  heroes  at  once  of  asceticism  and  of 
martyrdom.  It  transformed  genuine  martyrology 
according  to  the  taste  of  later  times  and  created  in- 
credible monastic  tales.  The  products  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  constitute  the  foundation  story, 
the  common  fund  of  Christendom's  hagiography,  but 
legendary  creation  continued,  finding  new  motives 
in  every  new  saint,  in  every  translation  of  relics,  and 
in  every  church  foimdation. 

Of  literary  affinity  with  fiction,  legend  aims  to 


entertain,  but  likewise  to  edify  along  definite  re- 
ligious and  moral  lines.  The  hero  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  of  beneficence,  renunciation,  self- 
sacrifice,  constancy,  and  triumph  over  the  devil. 
The  invisible  is  to  appear  tangibly — God's  provi- 
dence toward  the  devout,  the  hearing  of  their 
prayers,  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  impious.  Miracle  displays  God's 
intervention  in  its  broadest  light.  In  self-defense 
the  legend  also  appropriates  rationalizing  traits, 
and  seeks  to  enhance  its  credibility  by  proclaiming 
the  refutation  and  punishment  of  doubters. 

Legend  borrows  its  materials  first  of  all  from 
historic  reminiscence,  but  adorns  the  same  and 
combines  it  with  motives  of  its  own.  The  fancy  is 
ever  creating  new  forms  by  transferring  details 
from  place  to  place  and  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  same  motive  often  occurs  in  an  Indian  myth, 
a  tale  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  a  me- 
dieval legend  of  the  saints.  From  this  fact  Grimm's 
school  inferred  a  common  Indo-Germanic  origin. 
Of  late  there  has  been  talk  of  literary  migrations. 
Usener's  theory  of  myths  which  have  undergone  a 
Christian  transformation  has  been  sharply  criticised 
by  Delehaye;  the  points  of  contact  are  frequently  of 
a  purely  external  kind,  and  the  features  really  com- 
mon are  story-telling  motives. 

The  legend  was  early  incorporated  into  the  lit^ 
urgy.  Records  of  martyrdom  were  collected  to  be 
read  aloud  as  early  as  by  Eusebius,  and  afterward 
Palladius,  Rufinus,  and  others  gathered  ascetic 
narratives  for  the  edification  of  monks.  From 
these  beginnings  arose  the  great  collective  works 
(see  Acta  Marttrum,  Acta  Sanctorum).  Leg- 
ends were  worked  over  into  sermons  (Symeon  Meta- 
phrastes,  Sermones  de  aandis)^  and  also  largely  util- 
ized as  poetry  (Prudentius,  Perietephanon;  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  Carmina  natalicia).  In  the  medieval  era 
the  rhapsody  of  the  Madonna  and  the  praise  of 
heroic  renimciation  occur  as  the  coimterparts  of 
secular  minstrelsy  and  chivalrous  adventures.  The 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  turned  the  entire 
Legenda  aurea  (see  Jacobus  da  Varaqinb)  into 
verse  and  found  edification  in  miracle  plays.  Graph- 
ic art,  especially  church  painting,  considered  its 
most  important  task  to  be  the  illustration  of 
legend.  Thus  the  legend  enveloped  the  whole  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  later  Roman  Catholicism  legends  still 
have  a  place,  though  the  critics  have  taken  much 
away  from  them.  Luther  defamed  legends  as  LUr- 
genden  (''lie-gends"),  yet  he  appreciated  their 
practical  utility.  Hence  an  Evangelical  history 
of  martyrs  could  thrive  on  Lutheran  soil,  whereas 
Calvinism  assumed  an  attitude  of  gruff  rejection. 
While  the  Enlightenment  saw  nothing  in  l^ends 
but  superstition  and  priestcraft,  romanticism  found 
in  them  the  revelation  of  the  deepest  secrets  of  the 
popular  soul.  Modem  philological  and  historical 
investigation  has  discovered  rich  mines  in  this  field. 
Indeed  ecclesiastical  history  itself  is  taking  more 
and  more  note  of  the  fact  that  the  legend,  with 
ceremonial  and  custom,  offers  the  best  embodiment 
of  the  popular  theology.  £.  von  DoBscHt)Tz. 

Bibuographt:    J.  G.  von  Herder,  Werke^  ed.  B.  Suphan. 
xvi.  387-398.  xxviii.  167-246,  31  vdB.,  Berlin,  1877-03; 
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LEGER,  JEAN:  French  I'rol«»tunl;  h.  ut  Villa 
Seccu  (in  the  vallpy  of  Son  Martino,  Piedmoiil) 
Feb.  '1,  1SI5;  ■!..  probubly  at  Lcydrii.  ufter  I(ili5. 
At  IJiF  age  of  foiineen  he  is-ciit  to  Geneva  to  study, 
ttiiii  rrnuiiiu^l  there  until  1G39,  whi-n  he  went  to 
Turin.  He  found  the  city  in  great  commotion, 
diner  the  proviiice  of  Piedmont  wan  overnui  by  the 
Frvncli  nnit  SpanUrda.  L«irer  hinutolf  was  exposed 
to  peril  iind  was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  by  bis 
presence  of  mind.  On  Sept.  27.  of  the  same  year, 
the  Hynad  oF  Sun  Gerniano  appointed  him  pastor  of 
Ihc  two  churches  of  Prali  and  Rodoreto.  In  1643 
he  succeeded  his  uncle  Antoinc  as  pastor  of  San 
Giovnimt  in  the  valley  of  Lusema,  and  there  came 
into  repeated  conflicts  with  the  monks.  His  pop- 
ularity wos  so  (treat  that  his  opponents  at  first 
sought  to  win  him  over,  but  thin  failed,  and  they 
then  resorted  to  perxeculion.  The  valley  of  Lu- 
Rerna  was  overrun  with  troops,  who  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  lite  heights  of  Aiigrogiia.  Leger  him- 
Hcif  escaped,  and  a.s  the  moileralor  of  his  church 
nathereil  his  conOigionisla  about  him,  urjccd  them 
to  remain  true  to  their  faith  and  native  land,  and 
hastened  to  nook  aid  and  comfort  for  them  in  for- 
plgn  courts.  He  stopped  in  Paris,  where  ho  issued 
a  manifesto  addressed  to  sU  the  poiven:.  which 
impreKsed  even  Louis  XIV.,  while  {'romwell  sent 
8ir  Samuel  Moreland  to  the  court  of  Turin  to  lodge 
«n  emphatic  protest.  About  the  same  time  Leger 
returned  to  the  Waldensian  valleyM,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  Aug.  IS,  1()56,  reatoring  the 
Waldensinns  to  their  rights,  but  forbidding  them 
Uistruction  in  their  religion.  Ijeger  refused  lo  obey 
this,  and  was  condemned  to  dealh  Jan.  12,  16fll. 
He  was  cite<l  to  appear  at  Turin  and  was  resen- 
tencnl  on  Sept.  17.  Once  more  he  fled,  and  paas- 
ing  through  flcneva  settled  at  Leyden  an  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  t'hurch,  where  be  Kcenu  to  ha^'e  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
IliiUnre  gtntrah  dei  fglisra  (fangeliqiia  tie  Pii- 
mont  au  raitdoixpi'  (2  vob..  I^yden,  1660),  the  first 
part  treating  of  the  Waldensian  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline as  preserved  in  purity  and  without  inter- 
Iniption  or  the  need  of  a  reformation  from  the  time 


tbey  emerged  from  heathendom,  while  the  second 
port  gives  a  history  of  the  pernecutions  which  his 
coreligionists  endured  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  to  1664.  The  work  is  mArred  by 
partiality  and  lack  of  critical  ability. 

Leger  had  a  noteworthy  kindred.  His  unds 
Antoinc  was  pastor  at  ConstantiDople  and  a  friend 
of  the  patriarch  Cyril  Lukar.  later  becoming  pastor 
in  the  Waldensian  valleye,  whence  he  fled  lo  Geneva 
and  was  appointed  French  and  Italian  pi«aeher 
and  professor  of  theology.  Two  cousins  of  Jean 
I.eger  were  also  preachers.  (£.  Comba  t-) 

IlIBLToaBArBT:  E.  Benoil.  HiH.  it  ftdU  di  Na'df,  »oL  iii.. 
Delft  1003;  A.  Uiulan,  LltraH  dt  Alpa.  inAt.  it.  rr., 
Pmm.  1881:  Licbl*nh*fser.  ESR.  via.  84-8S:  and  Uw 
liuntun  dflalinc  witb  Ibe  Wauiehbeb. 

LECGE,  AUGITSTUS:  Bishop  of  Lichfidd;  b. 
at  tiandwsll  Hall,  Staffordshire.  Nov.  28,  183S. 
He  snulied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  {B.A..  1861), 
was  ordereil  deacon  in  1S64,  and  ordained  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  Hands- 
worth,  Staffordshire,  1864-66,  and  of  St.  Mwy's, 
Bryanslon  Square,  London,  1866-67;  vicar  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Sydenham,  1867-79,  and  of  Lewis- 
ham  1S7B-91.  In  1891  be  was  consecrated  bishcq* 
of  Lichfield.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  bishop  at 
Rocheitler  and  honorary  canon  of  the  same  diocese 
1877-91,  proctor  of  the  dioceae  of  Roche8t«r  1885- 
1881,  rural  dean  of  Greenwich  1SSO-S6  and  of 
Lewisham  18SO--91.  In  theology  he  is  a  libenl 
churchman,  and  has  written  /nCotvnani  wiA  God(A 
book  of  instruction  on  confirmation;  London,  1891). 

LEGGE,  JAHES:  English  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Huntly  (34  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  AberdeMi- 
sbire,  Scotland,  Dec.  20,  1815;  d.  at  Oxfcod  Nov. 
29.  1897.  He  studied  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1835),  and  the  Highbury  Theological  Col- 
lege. London,  and  from  1S39  lo  IS42  was  a  missimi'' 
ary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Malacca, 
where  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Anglo- 
Chine*  College  in  1840.  From  1843  to  1873  be 
was  fui^lor  of  the  Union  Church  at  Hongkong  and 
head  of  the  theological  seminary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  at  that  place,  the  successor  of 
the  Malacca  Anglo-Chinese  College.  In  1873  he 
returned  permanently  to  Great  Britain.  From 
1876  he  was  professor  of  Chinese  at  Oxford.  He 
wa^  the  author  of  roany  works  in  Chinese,  and  also 
published  or  trnnslateii:  The  Notioj\a  of  the  Chinett 
Concerning  God  and  Spirit!  (Hongkong,  1852); 
Chinese  Classic  {5  vols.,  1861-72);  Life  and  Teach- 
ins'  of  Confunus  (London,  1867);  The  Lift  and 
Teaching  of  M endue  {1875);  The  Book  of  Ancitnl 
Chineee  Poetry  in  English  Verte  (1876);  The  TexU 
of  Cor^utianimi  {4  vols.,  Oxforf,  1879-82);  The 
Religions  of  China:  Confucianism  and  Tdaitm  de- 
scribed ami  compared  ipith  Chn'ttianity  (London, 
1S80>;  The  TexlB  of  TAoism  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1886); 
Record  of  Buddhistic  Kingdoms:  Travels  tf  the 
Buddliitt  Pilgrim  Fa-hsien  in  India  (London,  1886); 
and  The  Neslarian  Monument  of  Hs!-an  FH  t'n 
Shen-Hst,  China,  relating  lo  the  Diffusion  <4  Chtis- 
tianity  in  China  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Cenbiriet 
(1888). 
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LEGION,    THE    THUHDERING.    See    Marcub 

AUBBLIUS. 

LEHKIIT  PROPHECY:  A  poem  in  100  leonine 
verses,  preserved  in  manuscript  in  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Dresden,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  and  elsewhere, 
prophesying  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burg until  after  1700.  It  is  ascribed  to  a  monk 
named  Herman,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Lehnin  (14  m.  w.s.w.  of  Pots- 
dam) in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century;  but 
the  post-medieval  Latinity  and  the  content  of  the 
poem  forbid  its  attribution  to  either  Herman  II. 
(1257-72)  or  Herman  III.  (1335-42),  both  of  whom 
were  abbots  of  the  monastery.  The  prophecy  be- 
gins with  a  lament  on  the  early  fall  of  the  Askanian 
dynasty,  touches  briefly  on  the  Wittelsbachs  and 
Luxembuigs  ruling  Brandenbui^,  recounts  the 
transfer  of  power  to  the  burgraves  of  Nuremberg, 
sketches  briefly  the  first  four  of  the  Hohenzollems, 
and  then  pauses  to  express  hostility  to  the  favor 
shown  Lutheran  doctrines  by  Joachim  I.  and  to  the 
secularization  of  Lehnin  by  Joachim  II.  The  five 
following  electors  are  also  clearly  indicated,  but 
here  the  author  loses  sure  historic  groimd.  Fred- 
erick I.  does  not  win  a  crown;  Frederick  William 
I.  resolves  to  enter  a  monastery;  and  Frederick  the 
Great  is  drowned  after  a  reign  of  misfortime.  The 
Hohenzollem  line  ends  with  Frederick  William 
III.,  when  Germany  receives  a  Roman  Catholic 
sovereign. 

The  poem's  hostility  to  Prussia  and  its  ultra- 
montanism  are  self-evident,  but  its  authorship  is 
still  a  problem.  It  has  been  assigned  to  at  least 
six:  an  unknown  monk  or  priest  between  1688  and 
1700;  Andreas  Fromm  (d.  1685),  Lutheran  abbot 
at  Cologne-on-the-Spree,  but  deprived  of  office  in 
1666  because  of  hostility  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  at  Prague  in 
1668;  Friedrich  Seidel  (d.  1693),  councilor  of  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  and  consistorial  as- 
sessor at  Berlin;  the  adventiirer  and  catholicizing 
pseudoprophet  Oelzen  (d.  1725);  the  Jesuit  F. 
Wolf,  chaplain,  for  a  time,  of  the  Austrian  embassy 
at  Berlin  during  the  last  years  of  the  great  elector 
(1685-86);  and  the  Roman  Catholic  convert  Niko- 
laus  von  Zitzewitz,  abbot  of  Huysberg,  near  Hal- 
berstadt  (1692-1704).  Even  after  the  spurious 
nature  of  the  Lehnin  prophecy  was  known,  it  was 
repeatedly  used  in  anti-Prussian  polemics.  Thus, 
in  the  crisis  of  Prussia  after  the  disafiters  of  Jena 
and  AuerstAdt,  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lems was  proclaimed  in  various  anonymous  pamph- 
lets based  on  this  document;  and  in  like  manner 
the  period  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
Revolution  of  1848  c^ed  forth  an  abundance  of 
literature  of  similar  character.       (O.  Z()ckler  t-) 

Bivlioorapht:  The  edUion  prinoept  waa  published  in  D(u 
oeldtrte  Preiuaen,  vol.  ii.,  'Hioni,  1722;  an  edition  in  Lat. 
and  Geitn.  appeared,  Regensburg,  1873.  For  the  litera^ 
tun  on  it  oonAilt  E.  W.  Sabell.  Die  LUerahar  der  .  .  . 
Uhniruehen  WeUuaguno,  Heilbronn,  1879,  and  BrUuh 
Museum  Cataloffue,  "  Hennannua,  Abbot  of  Lehnin." 
Consult  also:  B.  Schmidt,  Die  Weieeaguno  dee  ,  ,  , 
Hermann  von  Leknin,  Berlin,  1820;  C.  L.  Qieaeler,  Die 
Idkmnaehe  Weieeaoung,  Erfurt,  1849;  O.  Wolff.  Die  berOhmU 
lehninedie  Weieeaguno,  QrttnberK,  1860;  A.  HUcenfeld, 
Die  lehnineehe  Weieeaguno  liber  die  Mark  Brandenburg, 
Leipaic,   1876;    J.  Sofarammen,  Dee  .  .  .  Hermanne  aue 


Ldinin  Proj^ieteiuno,  Cologne,   1887;    Hermene,   Kloeter 
Lehnin  und  eeine  Weieeaouno,  Barmen,  1888. 

LEIBNITZ,  laib'nitis. 

Early  Life  and  Works  (f  1). 
Hetaphysicai  Doctrine  (§  2). 
ReligiouB  Views  (|  3). 
Efforts  for  Church  Union  (f  4). 

Gottfried  Wilhehn  (after  1709  Freiherr  von) 
Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  distinguishied  of  German 
philosophers,  was  bom  at  Leipsic  July  1,  1646,  and 
died  at  Hanover  Nov.  14,  1716.  After  studying 
jurisprudence,  mathematics,  and  phi- 
X.  Early  losophy  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  he  en- 
Life  and  tered  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Works.  Mainz  in  1666,  in  which  he  held  vari- 
ous positions,  being  occupied  chiefly 
with  jurisprudence.  In  1672  he  went  to  Paris, 
ostensibly  as  tutor  to  Baron  von  Boyneburg's 
sons,  but  his  real  purpose  was  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Louis  XIV.  from  plans  against  Ger- 
many. After  a  visit  to  London  he  settled  in  Paris 
till  1676,  occupying  himself  principally  with  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science.  His  great  mathemat- 
ical discovery,  the  differential  calculus,  dates  back 
to  1676,  though  it  was  not  published  till  1684.  In 
1676  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick to  settle  at  Hanover  as  librarian  and  historiog- 
rapher. Here  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Charged  with  writing  the  history  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  he  made  various  journeys  in 
Germany  and  Italy  and  gathered  an  immense 
amoimt  of  material.  The  fruits  of  these  labors 
were,  Codex  juris  gentium  diplomaticus  (2  vols., 
Hanover,  169^1700),  Accessiones  historiccB  (2 
vols.,  1698-1700),  Scriptares  rerum  Brunevicer^ 
eium  (3  vols.,  1701-11),  and  the  unfinished  An- 
nalea  imperii  ocddentie  Brunsvicenses  (ed.  G.  H. 
Perz,  3  vols.,  1843-46).  Along  with  these  histor- 
ical studies  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  mathemat- 
ical, philosophical,  and  theological  treatises,  pul>- 
lished  mostly  in  Ada  eruditorum,  Journal  dee  Sor 
vant8j  and  Miscellanea  Berolinerma,  He  also  car^ 
ried  on  extensive  etymological  investigations  and 
published  CoUectanea  etymdogica  (1717). 

It  was  through  Leibnitz  that  German  philosophy 
first  came  into  its  own.    The  starting-point  of  his 
speculations  was  the  conviction  that 
2.  Meta-    the  world  is  not  to  be  explained  in  the 
physical    last  analysis  as  a  mechanism.    Things 
Doctrine,    in  nature  do  not  act  upon  one  another 
through   the  mediation   of  some  ex- 
ternal force,  but  are  ultimately  self-determining. 
Reality  is  spiritual,  and  consists  of  a  plurality  of 
simple,  independent  monads,  whose  activities  and 
relations  to  one  another  were  predetermined  by  the 
wisdom  of  God.    To  use  his  form  of  expression,  the 
monads  have  no  windows  through  which  they  may 
receive   external   impressions.    On   the   contrary, 
each  monad,  as  a  psychical  entity,  and  center  of 
intellectual  activity,  is  a  mirror  of  the  imiverse. 
The  human  body  is  an  aggregate  of  monads;   the 
soul  is  the  dominating  central  monad.    God  is  the 
monad  monadum.    By  regarding  ultimate  reality 
as  entirely  spiritual  in  essence,  Leibnitz  overcame 
the  difficulty  of  Descartes'  dualism,  involving  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body;  and  for  the  cumbersome 
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cancumu  dei  he  subetituted  his  famous  doctrine  of 
preestabiished  harmony.  From  his  view-point  de- 
velopment, or  evolution,  becomes  a  progressive 
growth  of  what  already  existed  in  embryo.  There 
is  nothing  radically  evil;  and  moral  life  is  gradually 
advancing  toward  perfection.  At  all  times  the 
same  reason  dominates  this  process,  but  it  too  is 
caught  up  in  this  process  of  development.  In  this 
historical  process  nothing  is  lost.  The  present  is 
''  laden  with  the  past  and  pregnant  with  the  fu- 
ture "  (cf.  also  loEALiflM,  II.,  f  2).  Leibnitz  left  no 
single  work  that  adequately  presents  his  philoso- 
phy. The  best  exposition  of  the  monadology  is  a 
mere  summary  which  he  prepared  for  Prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy  in  1714.  His  largest  philosophical  work 
was  the  Nouveaux  esaais  sur  VentendemerU  humain 
(ed.  R.  E.  Raspe,  in  (EuvreM  philosophiqueSf  Amster- 
dam, 1705;  Eng.  transl.,  New  Esaaya  concerning 
Human  Underdanding,  New  York,  1896),  which  was 
written  against  Locke  in  1704,  but  not  published, 
owing  to  Locke's  death. 

The  same  intellectualism  which  Leibnitz  exhib- 
its in  his  metaphysical  doctrine  also  dominates  his 
religious  views.  While  the  core  of  all 
3.  Relig-  religion  is  love  toward  God,  this  must 
k>us  ViewB.  be  reached  by  a  process  of  cognition. 
For  Leibnitz  religion  is  not  a  matter 
of  feeling  but  of  the  intellect;  though  it  may  be 
added  that  his  desire  for  the  inmiediate  presence  of 
God  in  the  soul  often  brings  him  close  to  mysticism. 
He  expressed  himself  frequently  on  religious  ques- 
tions, but  his  principal  religious  work  is  the  Th^odic^e 
(a  word  coined  by  Leibnitz  himselO^  which  is  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  agreement  of  reason 
with  faith.  The  full  title  is,  Essais  de  OUodicie  aur 
la  bonU  de  Dieu,  la  liberU  de  Vhamme  el  Vorigine  du 
mat  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1710).  The  work  orig- 
inated as  a  polemic  against  Bayle's  dictionary  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  request  of  Queen  Sophia 
Charlotte.  In  many  ways  it  reflects  the  author's 
metaphysical  doctrines,  his  optimism,  and  deter- 
minism. His  doctrine,  that  this  world  is  the  best 
world  which  could  possibly  exist,  leads  him  to  a 
conception  of  evil  which  is  essentially  different  from 
that  held  by  the  religious  consciousness.  Evil  is  to 
his  mind  the  simple  and  natural  result  of  the  neces- 
sary limitation  of  every  thing  created:  it  is  conse- 
quently something  metaphysical,  and  not  ethical. 
He  does  not  reduce  evil  to  the  status  of  mere  ap- 
pearance, but  seeks  to  prove  that  the  world  is  bet- 
ter with  evil  in  it  that  it  would  be  without  it.  The 
world  can  not  be  rationally  condemned  on  the  basis 
of  the  very  small  portion  of  it  actually  kno\m  to 
us.  It  is  to  be  viewed  as  an  intelligent  whole. 
Just  as  the  astronomer,  by  taking  the  sun  as  his 
view-point,  brought  forth  a  beautiful  solar  system 
out  of  chaos,  so  the  philosopher  of  the  universe 
will  transform  it  into  a  kingdom  of  reason,  as  soon 
as  he  learns  "  to  put  his  eye  in  the  sun."  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  his  doctrine  of  preestabiished  harmony 
leads  him  into  a  kind  of  determinism,  in  which  the 
freedom  of  the  will  becomes  lost  in  the  metaphysical 
necessity,  or  at  least  loses  its  true  ethical  point.  In 
general  he  considers  Christianity  only  as  the  purest 
and  noblest  of  all  religions,  as  the  religion  of  the 
wise  made  by  Christ  the  religion  •(  all,  as  the  natu- 


ral religion  raised  by  Christ  into  a  law.  Neverthe- 
less the  book  is  ^Titten  with  great  vigor  and  warmth, 
nor  did  it  fail  to  make  a  wide  and  deep  impression. 

Another  interesting  side  of  Leibnitz's  theolog- 
ical activity  is  his  participation  in  the  endeavors 
then  made  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 

4.  Bffoiti   the  different  Christian  denominations. 

fbr  Church  The  general  feeling  prevalent  after  the 
Umon.  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  fa- 
vorable to  such  plans;  and  the  subject 
was  ably  broached  by  Bossuet's  ExpoaUian  de  la 
doctrine  de  V^iae  catholique  (Paris,  1671),  a  de- 
fense of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  conciliatory  in  its 
spirit,  and  very  guarded  in  its  expressions.  Rojas 
de  Spinola,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Leopokl,  was  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  the  project.  He  visited  Hanover 
several  times,  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor;  and, 
as  Duke  Earnest  August  was  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  a  conference  was  arranged  between 
Rojas  de  Spinola  on  the  one  side,  and  Molanus  and 
Leibnitz  on  the  other.  The  results  of  the  confer- 
ence were  received  with  great  hopes,  both  in  Han- 
over, and  in  Vienna  and  Rome.  About  1686-90 
Leibnitz  outlined  his  plan  of  church-union  in  what 
is  known  as  Syatema  iheoloqicum  (Paris,  1819;  Eng. 
transl.,  A  Syatem  of  Theology,  London,  1850),  whidi 
was  really  a  philosophical  defense  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. In  1691  he  entered  upon  a  long  correspond- 
ence with  Bossuet;  but  ultimately  the  authority  of 
the  0)uncil  of  Trent,  absolutely  insisted  upon  by 
Bossuet,  and  absolutely  rejected  by  Leibnitz,  proved 
the  rock  on  which  all  the  plans  and  negotiations  for 
a  union  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  were 
wrecked.  In  the  attempts  of  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  Hanover  to  unite  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  Leibnitz  also  took  a  prominent 
part.  The  agitation  for  union  was  begun  in  1696, 
and  in  1698  a  conference  was  held  at  Hanover  be- 
tween the  Prussian  court-preacher  Jablonski,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Leibnitz  and  Molanus  on  the  other. 
The  plan  for  union  was  effected  in  outline,  and  the 
common  name  "  Evangelical  "  was  adopted;  but 
political  changes  now  caused  the  ardor  of  the  states- 
men to  cool.  In  1703  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  took 
a  further  step  by  establishing  at  Berlin  a  Collegium 
Irenicum,  consisting  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  the- 
ologians; but  gradually  interest  in  the  plan  died 
out,  and  Leibnitz  himself  withdrew  from  it.  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  life  he  became  invoh-ed  in  a 
controversy  with  Samuel  Clarke  (see  Clarke, 
Samuel,  4),  who  published  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  (London,  1717). 

At  present  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Leibnitz,  though  an  edition  is  in  course  of 
preparation  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Association  of  Sciences.  The  best  collected  editions 
are  those  of  L.  Dutens  (6  vols.,  Geneva,  1768),  G. 
H.  Pertz  (12  vols.,  Hanover,  1843-63),  and  the  un- 
finished edition  by  O.  Klopp  (1864-84).  The  phil- 
osophical works  have  been  edited  by  J.  E.  Erd- 
mann  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1839-40),  by  P.  Janet  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1866),  and  by  C.  J.  Gerhardt  (7  vols,, 
Beriin,  1875-90).  Editions  in  English  are,  The 
Philosophical  Works  of  Leibnitz  .  .  .  T*ranalaled 
.  .  .  wUh  Notes  by  G.  M,  Duncan  (New  Haven, 
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1890);  and  The  Monadohgy  and  Other  Philoaoph- 
ical  WrUings,  Traralaled  viifh  IrUroduction  and 
A'otea  by  R.  LaOa  (Oxford,  189S). 

(Rupou  Edckbn.) 

BiBuiHBirBT:     DaU  regudlnc  the  edilion*  and  traiuls- 

iag  him  ara  in  J.  U.  Baldwin.  Dietionary  of  Philat&phu 
ami  Pndwian-  tii-  1.  PP.  330-338.  UaKriali  for  a  life 
an  found  in  liis  ktlitre.  the  ruiaiis  cnltcctianB  of  vhich 
an  Doled  in  Baldwin,  ut  nip.,  pp.  331-332.  lives  and 
■kndics  of  hii  Ufa  have  been  wHiteo  by  B.  de  Fonie»lle, 
Paris.  ITIfl  (used  the  biognphiDal  notiwa  of  J.  Q,  von 
Edihart.  Leibniu'i  eecrecary):  Ci.  E,  Gulirauer,  H  voIb,. 
UmUu.  IMS  (perhaps  the  beil;  on  the  basin  of  this  was 
wriitfD  tt«  Li/e  by  J.  M.  Uackie,  BcMton,  1S46);  L,  Grote, 
Hanover.  IBM:  E.  Pfleiderer,  Leipue.  1870;  E.  Bode- 
mmaa.  Hanover,  1870;  F.  Kirchner.  COtben.  1877:  J.  T. 
Hen.  l«nilon,  IMl:  ADB.  iviii.  I72-2DS;  and  the  ac- 
■ouDts  in  tba  worlu  on  tbe  hist,  of  philosDpby  by  Wioilel- 
band.  Erdmasn,  and  Uabcrwec.  npadAlly  in  that  of  K, 
Fi-vber.  O—AitkU  der  neuen  FhUotophie.  Heidelberg. 
lOOi 

DisruanoDi  of  hu  philOBOphy  or  of  phaaea  of  it  arc: 
C.  Secr^Ian.  La  Fhitoiophit  di  LeibniU.  Lauunne.  1810; 
L.  Feiurbach,  GmiiifiiU  dtr  nrucm  PhilomtAie.  Ansbach. 
ISM:  A.  HelSench.  Spiiusa  vnd  Leilmitt.  ndtt  da*  HVarn 
dtt  Idtaliamui  uTnf  da  RtalunnuM.  Berlin.  1S4S;  R.  Zita- 
nwrmann.  Ltibjiii-i  M onadolutu,  Vienna,  1847:  J.  F. 
NouriHon.  La  PhilatopKu:  de  l^tibniu.  Paris,  ISflO;  A. 
Piehler.  Du  Thtottgi*  dn  Ltibnia,  3  voK,  Munich,  ISSO- 
1870;  C.  H.  Plalh.  Leibnib'i  Mitiimttgi^nlien,  Berlin. 
ISOB:  a.  C\*m.  Di*  mlavlivnMchen  VaratatiUungtndn 
labniiidun  DtUrmiitiMmiu,  TQbineen,  1874:  E.  Segond. 
La  MBnalohoit.  Paris,  1383:  J.  Dewey,  LnbriiU'i  JVcu> 
Euaiitrawvniiinttff/Hnan  Undrrttandinn.  Chicago.  1888; 
B.  B.  Martin.  LabnU'i  Ethik.  Eriangcn,  1889;  H.  F.  Beneke. 
/,n&auaI<£Ui,i<r.  Erlangen.  1891:  E.  Dilhuann.  Ei«  nrue 
Dar^iaun«drrltibnait-*rTiManadinlthn.\j'\T>Be.lfl6l.  P. 
Ge«he,  Dit  Elhtk  UlhKii;,  Halle,  1801 ;  F.  G.  F.  Wemigli. 
Db-  Btanffdmr  MaUrit  hn  Lribnit,  Jmna,  1803;  A.  Niel- 
hack.  LrAnii'  LAn  vm  <Ur  miwAI^chcn  WahtJniJitil. 
Hallr.  ISO*;  B.  Ru««^H.  Cnliral  KtpBtilion  of  tk,  Phtlat- 
Bj*ll  nf  Ltibnilt.  Cainhrid«e.  IDOO;  E.  Casslrpr.  Lribniti' 
5valm  in  •nnm  ipUtcntriiafllUhm  Orundlaoo'.  Marburg. 
1S02. 

LEIGH,  It.  EDWARD:  English  Puritan;  b.  at 
ShBw«ll  <I5  m.  s.  of  Leicester),  Leicestershire,  Mar. 
24.  leo-.';  d,  at  Riuhall  (15  m.  s.i.e,  of  SiafFord), 
Staffonf-ihire,  June  2.  IflTt.  He  studied  at  Mag- 
dalen Hnil.  Oxford  (B.A.,  1620;  M.A..  1623),  and 
ftfterwnrd  studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple.  In 
ItMQ  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
StafTDrdxhire,  but  was  expelled  for  voting  for  the 
king  in  Dec.,  IMS,  His  reputation  rests  upoc  two 
compilations.  Critica  lacra  .  .  .  ObsrrvationM  upon 
alt  Iht  Grtfk  Wordt  oj  the  New  Tatament  (London, 
1639],  and  Critica  sacra.  ObmrvaCions  on  all  the 
Radien  or  Primitive  Hebreio  Wards  oj  Ihe  Old  Tttta- 
mrm  (1&I2}.  Both  warkB  were  published  together 
•«  a  third  edition  in  1650  (-)th  ed.,  \m2\  Lat, 
tranal.,  Anwlerdam,  1696),  Other  works  are:  A 
TreatiM  of  Dirinily  (London,  1617);  Annntationt 
upon  all  the  Nea  Te*lamenl  (16.W;  Latin  tranal., 
Leipsic.  1732);  A  SyiUem  or  Body  of  Dinnity  (1654); 
A  Treatitt  o/  Religion  and  Learning,  and  of  Relig' 
unit  and  Learned  Men  (16>W). 

BiauooBAniv:  A  k  Wood,  Alheiur  Ornnitiua.  ed.  P. 
Blisa,  iii.  926-031.  4  vol...  London.  1813-20;  John  Nirhoiii. 
LJirarv  Aimdola.  iii.  104-186,  0  voli.,  London.  1812-lS: 
O.Vfl,  mil.  432  4.13. 

LEIGH,  SAMUEL.    Sec  MrrHooisTS.  II.,  HI. 

LEICHTOR,  tC'ttm.  ROBERT:  Archbishop  of 
GUagOw;  b.  (probably  in  London)  1611;  cl,  in 
Loodon   June   25.    1684,     Hi*   father,    Alexander 


Leighton,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  physician 
who  was  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (M.A., 
1631),  and  afterward  to  travel  on  the  continent. 
He  spent  several  years  in  France,  where  he  waA 
strongly  attracted  to  tbe  Jausenists.  On  Ms  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  in  1641,  he  was  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  Dec.  16,  1641,  waa 
ordained  and  inducted  into  the  parish  of  Newbattle, 
In  1652  he  was  sent  to  London  by  llie  Synod  of 
Lothian  to  negotiate  the  Uberation  of  tbe  Scottish 
ministers  imprisoned  there.  Finding  hiniself  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  political  seal  of  his  colleagues 
he  resigned  his  charge  in  1652,  and  in  1653  became 
principal  and  professor  of  divinity  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  This  post  he  retained  till  the 
RfiBtoratioD.  When  episcopacy  was  established 
in  Scotland  in  1661  he  remained  in  the  reconsti- 
tuted church,  became  bishop  of  Dunblane,  and 
was  consecmtcd  with  Sharp  and  two  others,  in 
Weslminsl^r  Abbey,  Deo.  15,  1661.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  all  the  clergy  in  his  dioceee  con- 
formed. In  other  dioceses  raany  clergymen  re- 
fused to  conform,  and  the  persecution  began, 
Leighton  pleaded  with  Charles  II.  for  milder  meaa- 
ures,  and  in  1669  got  the  first  Indulgence.  In 
1670,  Archbishop  Burnet  having  I>een  deprived  for 
Opposing  this  clemency.  Leighton  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  accepting  the  position  on  con- 
dition tliat  he  should  be  assisted  In  his  efforts  to 
secure  the  comprehension  of  tiie  Presbyterians. 
Failing  to  gel  the  support  of  his  colleagues  he  re- 
tired from  tbe  archbishopric  In  1674|  an<l.  after  a 
short  residence  at  Eklinburgh,  went  to  live  with  his 
sister  at  Broadhurst  in  HorsHKl  Keynes,  Sussex. 

Leighton  published  nothing  during  his  lifetime, 
and  requested  that  bis  papers  should  be  destroyed. 
His  writings  were  first  edited  by  his  friend  Dr. 
James  Fall.  The  principal  are:  Sermont  (London. 
169*2);  A  Proftieol  Commentary  upon  the  .  .  .  Firtt 
EpUaU  General  of  St.  Peter  (part  i„  York,  1693; 
part  ii.,  London,  1694):  PrtUctionet  theologieei 
(London,  1693);  and  Three  PosOmmoua  Tracts 
(1708),  including  tbe  well-luiown  Rules  and  tit- 
slructions /or  a  Holy  Life  (new  ed.,  Oxford.  190S). 
There  are  several  more  or  less  complete  collected 
editions  of  his  worlis,  the  best  tliat  of  W.  West 
(vols,  ii.-vii.,  London,  1865-75;  vol.  i.  was  never 
published). 

BiBuooajiFHT:    Uvea  wen  pnRlsd  to  the  •diliona  of  bit 

workx  by  J.  N,  Pbuhu,  London.  1815.  and  J.  Aikmao, 
Edinburgh.  IS3S.  Consul!  >J»;  T.  Murray,  IA/4  of 
R.  LrioliUm,  Edinburgh,  1828;  C.  F.  Mecrelan.  Tilt  TVowb- 
W  Tima  and  Hotii  L\S'  of  ArdilnMluip  LtiehUm,  London. 
1866:  W.  Blair,  StUchniit  fron  llu  H'rilinoi  cf  ArdibMirp 
LeiahtQft.  vUh  MrmMr  and  NbU*.  Undon.  ISB3;  idem. 
Stiarl  AioenipAv  s/  .4rrAM*Aap  Leifhion,  inU  Stltdiaif, 
ib.  I8S4;  G.  numet.  Uil.  of  mv  "»<•  Timmi,  ed.  O.  Airy, 
i.  230  sqq.,  Oiford.  1000  (authDritative);  D.  BuUer.  L^t 
and  Luitrt  of  Robert  Leiahtan.  LoodoD.  1003:  DNB.  ixxiil 
4-7. 

LEIPSIC,  COLLOQUY  OF:  A  conference  be- 
tween German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  held  in  con- 
nection with  a  convention  of  Protestants  of  tbe 
empire  at  Leipsic  in  Feb.-Mar..  1631,  called  for  the 
purpose  of  BFCurinR  united  action  to  prevent  tbe 
execution  of  tbe  E^ict  of  RcstitutioD  (see  Webt- 
PBAUA,  Feack  or).    The  elector  6t  Bisadenbuig 
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was  accomptuiiec)  by  hin  court  preuher,  Johannes 
Bergius;  luid  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  by  hi«  court 
preacher,  Tlieophilua  Neuberger,  and  Profesaor 
Johannes  Crociua.  Tbeiie  theologians,  who  be- 
longed to  tlie  Iteformed  faith,  invited  certain  Lu- 
therans of  Saxony,  Matthias  Hoe  von  Hoenegf;, 
Polycarp  Leyser,  and  (he  court  preatcher  Heinrich 
Hikpffner  to  a  calloi[tiy  on  the  points  of  dilTerence 
betneen  them.  It  began  Mar.  3.  and  continued  till 
Mar.  "J3,  the  AugsburR  Confession  being  taken  as 
basis.  An  agreement  was  soon  reached  with  re- 
spect (o  articles  i.-ii.,  v.-ii.,  xi.-xxviii.  The  third 
article,  on  Christology,  proved  more  difiicull;  the 
Lultierana  upheld  the  Communiaitio  Iditmujium 
((),v.)  which  the  itefortncd  denied,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  to  allempt  no  more  than  a  definite  atste- 
ment  of  points  of  agreement  and  difTerence.  In  re- 
gard to  the  fourth  article  the  Reformed  declared 
that  they  taught  the  universality  of  the  divine  will 
of  salvation.  The  tenth  article,  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, occasioned  the  same  difficulties  as  the  third, 
and  was  pasHcd  In  the  name  way,  since  an  actual 
agreement  was  impossible.  The  Reformed  hoped 
(or  an  agr;rement  in  order  to  oppose  Romanism 
more  effectively,  but  the  Lutherans  dreaded  to 
make  eoncesBions.  .\fter  the  Augsburg  Confession 
had  been  discussed,  it  was  felt  that  not  all  dis- 
putes had  been  settled,  and  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
deatination  was  specially  debated.  Here  again  a 
divergence  was  revealed,  as  the  theologians  of 
Brandenburg  and  Hesse  upheld  the  election  of  a 
limited  number  and  excluded  divine  foreknowledge 
from  salvation,  while  the  Saron  theologians  con- 
nidereil  election  as  conditioned  by  a  faith  which 
Coil  foresaw.  The  tone  of  the  colloquy  was 
friendly,  even  in  cases  where  concord  could  not  lie 
attained.  As  it  was  private,  only  four  copies  of  the 
protocol  were  made — one  for  each  of  the  princes, 
And  one  for  the  faculty  of  Leipsic;  but  general  re- 
ports  were  soon  published  in  Germany.  Holland, 
Frinoe.  and  England.  (A.  Hauck.) 

ItMiLinniiAFiir:  Sniiro-n  ars  Ihc  pmlncot.  npripisc]  in  CV- 
li'in  lihrnrum  •um/mlinirum.  fiI.  J.  C.  W.  AURUsti.  pp.  380 
i;.\..  I':i)ii'rlrr4,  IKL^S.  mod  in  Clltetio  Mn/Hitonum.  e<i. 
II.  A.  Nii-mfVer.  pp.  65a  kv\..  I^ipsiic,  1840;  J.  Bergiiu-, 
Rrbitvm  der  Priral-C-mfertm  ,  .  .  in  Liipiic.  1931.  Ber- 
lin. IIVU.  Con-uir:  J.  K.  Hriilcnunn.  Di*  Uipiiorr  Qu- 
fiuAilwH,  Drenliiii,  1843  (U'mI,  eontaiiu  documenlH); 
C.  W.  HnitiK.  Gackirhlt  drr  kirrlilithit  Uiiiniarrrtuchr. 
i,  ^-27  win,,  I:rip!<ir.  18.16:  A.  ti.  Riuleihach.  Rtfarmatiir,. 
/.'lEhcrlum  and  Unian.  pp.  407  m)c|..  ib.  1639:  BchslT, 
Chriilian  CAurM.  vi.  ITR  m\<\.:  niicl  In  Emiinit  tha  lileni- 
(un  [>n  LiiTRKii;    the  Krfohhatiu.m;    HoK  von  HdKnf.qu, 

H«TTHIA». 

LEIPSIC,  DISPUTATION  OF.    See  ErK,  Johann; 

LlTTEIER,   MaHTLN. 

LEIPSIC  INTERIM.     Sec  Inteiiim,  3. 

LELAMD,  lel'and,  JOHN;  Nnme  of  two  divines. 

1.  Enjfti.'ih  nonconformist  divine  and  polemical 
writer:  b.  at  Wigan  {\h  m.  w.n.w.  of  Manchester), 
IjiQCivshire,  Oct.  18,  1691 ;  d.  in  Dublin  Jan.  10,  1766. 
At  an  parly  age  ho  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Dub- 
lin and  there  educated  for  the  ministry.  From  1716 
till  his  death  he  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation in  Dublin.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
writingH  ac.iinst  the  deists,  particularly  Tindal, 
Thomas  Morgan,  Henry  Dodwcll,  and  Boliniibroke. 
His  moet  important  work  ia  A  Viewof  the  Prineipal 


Deittictd  WriUra  that  have  Apptartd  in  EngUirtd  in 
the  La*l  and  Present  Cenluria  (2  vols.,  London. 
1764-56;  beet  ed.,  1837).  This  work  is  still  val< 
tiable  for  the  facts  it  gives  about  deistic  writers, 
though  its  arguments  against  deism  are  now  anti- 
quated. Other  works  are:  The  Divine  Auihorily  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tettament  (2  vob.,  1739^0);  A 
Drfence  o/ Chriaiamty  {17W);  The  Admnlage  and 
Neeettity  of  the  Chrittian  RereUdim  (2  vols.,  1764); 
and  the  posthumous  Ditcounet  (4  vols.,  176S-69). 

2.  American  Baptist;  b.  at  Gr&flon,  Mass.,  May 
14,  17M;  d.  at  Cbeahirt.,  Mass..  Jan.  14,  1841.  Con- 
verted at  twenty,  be  began  at  once  to  preach  as 
an  evangelist  and  soon  made  his  way  to  Virginia 
(1775),  where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  Virginia 
Baptists  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  of  consdence. 
In  1789  he  introduced  a  resolutioo  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Baptist  general  association  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  effect  that  "  slavery  is  a  violent  de- 
privation of  the  rights  of  nature,  and  inconsistent 
with  a  republican  government,"  and  recommend- 
ing that  Baptists  "  moke  use  of  every  legal  means 
to  exlirpfttc  this  horrid  evil  from  the  land."  In 
ITS8,  as  a  member  of  the  Baptist  general  committee 
on  religious  liberty,  he  addressed  a  noble  letter  to 
President  Washington  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
lock  of  euflicient  security  for  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  United  Stales'  oottstltution  as  it  was  being 
presented  to  the  States  for  ratification.  Washing- 
ton responded  courteously  and  aympatbetically, 
and  article  I.  of  the  present  constitution  was  iti' 
troduced.  He  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1800 
and  continued  active  in  his  ministry  almost  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life.  He  published  The  RtghU  of 
Conacimee  Inalienable  (Richmond,  1793), 

A.  H.  Newman. 

BiBuoaatPtiT:  1.  The  Diteowiet,  at  sup.,  eonuim  >  Lift 
by  the  editor.  I.  Weld.  CoHsuli:  L.  Btopben,  Bnal^ 
TlunmlU  iit  lh<i  IBth  Ctnhiru.  voL  i..  New  York.  !£gl; 
DNB.  mili.  17-18;  KL.  vii.  1711.  I.  A.  H.  Newaum, 
Hill,  n/  Ou  BaptiH  CkwcVi  in  Ikt  UiaUd  SlaU^.  Item 
York.  l»aS:  W.  Celliain,  BaiiliM  fiuv^opinfu.  PhiUdd- 
phia.  1883. 

LELONG,  le-lSn',  JACQUES:  French  bibh'og- 
raphcr;  b.  in  Paris  Apr.  19,  1665;  d.  there  Aug. 
13,  1721.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Malta  to 
beeducatedby  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  returned 
to  Paris  in  1 1)76  and  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  in  16^.  He  was  librarian  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  St.  Honors  at  Paris  from  1699  till  his  death. 
His  principal  work  is  the  valuable  BMiolkeca  »aera 
{2  vols.,  Paris,  1709;  2d  ed.,  much  enlarged.  2 
vols.,  1723).  Enlarged  editions  were  published  by 
C.  F.  BiJmer  [2  parts,  Leipsic.  1709)  and  A.  G. 
Masch  (5  vols.,  Halle,  1778-90).  Other  works  are: 
SxippUmenl  li  I'hitloire  dea  didionnoire*  hfbrem  dt 
TToljius  {in  Journal  des  Savants,  Paris,  1707);  Di»- 
eourg  kiettiriguea  mir  fo*  principales  iditioiv  da 
Bibles  polyglolles  (1713);  and  Bibliathtijue  hittoriqat 
de  la  France  (1719;  augment«l  by  Ffivret  de  Fon- 
lelle,  5vob.,  1768-78). 

BiHLioaBAPHT:    The  life  wu  wrilleo  by  P.  N.  DemoiiMt 
and  prTfi»>d  1o  hie  (Sod)  edition  of  the  BMioOuca  Sarra. 
Pari^  1723.     Consult  KL.  viL  1713-14. 
LEMAISTRE  DE  SACY,  le-mf'tr  de  sa"si'.  LOmS 

ISAAC:     Jansenist;    b.  in  Paris  Mar.  29,   1613;  A. 

at  the  CliSleau  of  Pomponne,  in  Brie,  Jan.  4,  I6S4. 

He  added  to  his  xuate  "  Sat^,"  or  "  Soci,"  an  ons- 
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gram  from  his  Christian  name  Isaac,  and  is  often 
referred  to  under  this  title.  He  studied  at  the 
College  of  Beauvais  with  his  uncle,  Antoine  Amauld 
(q.v.),  was  ordained  priest  in  1648,  and  in  1650 
became  spiritual  director  of  the  recluses  at  Port 
KoyaL  During  the  persecution  of  the  Jansenists 
he  was  expelled  from  the  monastery  (1661)  and 
on  May  13,  1666,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bas- 
tile.  After  his  liberation,  Oct.  31,  1668,  he  lived 
for  a  time  with  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Pomponne, 
in  Brie.  Later  he  went  to  Paris  and  retiimed  to 
Port  Royal  in  1675.  On  having  to  leave  the  mon- 
astery a  second  time  in  1679,  he  retired  to  Pom- 
ponne, where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Port  Royal. 

Under  various  pen-names  Lemaistre  de  Sacy  was 
a  prolific  writer  and  was  particularly  successful  as 
a  translator,  both  of  verse  and  prose.  He  is  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  French  translations  from  the 
Bible.  He  collaborated  with  his  brother  Antoine 
Lemaistre  on  his  Nouveau  TestamerU  (2  vols.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1668),  long  known  as  the  Nouveau  Testa- 
merU  de  Mona,  This  wovk  was  vehemently  at- 
tacked by  several  bishops,  condemned  by  Clement 
IX.,  defended  by  Amauld  and  Nicole,  and  caused 
a  controversy  that  lasted  twenty  years.  The  first 
instalments  of  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible, 
which  Lemaistre  de  Sacy  had  begun  while  in  the 
Bastile,  appeared  in  1672.  After  his  death  the  work 
was  completed  by  Thomas  du  Foss^  and  C.  Hur6 
(32  vols.,  Paris,  1672-1706).  See  Bible  Yebsions, 
B,  VI.,  S  4.  Among  other  translations  of  Lemaistre 
de  Sacy  are.  Fables  de  PhMre  (Paris,  1647) ;  Comedies 
de  Tirence  (1647);  L* Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ  (1662), 
which  passed  through  more  than  150  editions. 
BtBUOORAPHT:  Conault  the  literature  under  Pobt-Rotal. 

LE  MAitRE,  le  md'tr  (MEISTER,  MAISTER), 
JEAN  HENRI:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Zurich  c. 
1690;  d.  at  KOssnacht  (7  m.  e.n.e.  of  Lucerne), 
1774.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  Zu- 
rich, espoused  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  and  be- 
came preacher  of  the  French  colony  of  Huguenots 
in  Baireuth.  In  1733  he  was  called  to  Bilckeburg 
as  assistant  of  Pierre  Cr^gut,  the  court  preacher  and 
director  of  the  Huguenot  colony,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1738.  He  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  gifted  counts  of  Btlckeburg,  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Earl  and  Albrecht  Wolfgang,  the  sovereign  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  by  introducing  them  into  the 
philosophy  of  Malebranche,  Pierre  Bayle,  Christian 
Wolff,  Spinoza,  and  others,  and  by  assuming  the 
religious  and  scientific  education  of  the  two  sons 
of  Count  Albrecht  Wolfgang — ^Wilhelm  and  Georg. 
On  account  of  the  rigid  church  discipline  which  he 
introduced  in  the  Huguenot  colony,  after  the  model 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  Le  Mattre  was 
secretly  attacked  and  slandered,  so  that  about  1747 
he  left  Bilckeburg  and  accepted  a  call  to  Eriangen. 
Later  he  returned  to  his  native  country  and  acted 
as  preacher  at  KOssnacht,  but  his  relations  with  his 
former  pupil,  Count  Wilhelm,  who  in  1747  ascended 
the  throne,  always  remained  cordial. 

(F.  H.  Bbandbs.) 

BiBLioaRAPHT:  Bnndes,  in  Die  fravudnache  Kolonie,  1805, 
noB.  10-12;  idem,  in  OeedtidUAUUler  de9  detUtdten  Hu- 
gewMerwereitUt  voL  iiL  nos.  7-^ 


LEMMEy  LUDWIG:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Salzwedel  (110  m.  s.e.  of  Bremen),  Aug.  8,  1847. 
He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  in  Berlin 
1866-69,  was  private  tutor,  and  then  tutor  at  Gdt- 
tingen  1872-74.  In  1874  he  was  ordained,  and 
was  then  assistant  preacher  at  the  cathedral  and 
second  inspector  of  the  seminary  for  canons  at 
Berlin  for  two  years.  From  1876  to  1888  he  waa 
inspector  of  the  Johanneiun  at  Breslau,  and  from 
1876  until  1881  also  privatrdocent  at  the  University 
of  Breslau,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  1881.  In  1884  he  was  called  to  Bonn  as 
professor  of  systematic  theology,  and  since  1891 
has  occupied  a  similar  position  in  Heidelberg.  In 
theology  he  maintains  a  positive  position,  allied 
to  that  of  I.  A.  Domer  and  R.  Rothe.  He  has 
written:  Das  VerhdUniss  der  Dogmatik  zu  KrUik  und 
Auslegung  der  heUigen  Schrift  nach  Schleiermacher 
(Gdttingen,  1874);  Die  drei  grossen  Reformations^ 
schriften  Luthers  vom  Jahre  16S0  (Gotha,  1875); 
Das  Evangdium  in  Bdhmen  (1877);  Die  religions' 
geschichiliche  Bedeutung  des  Dekalogs  (Breslau, 
1880);  Die  N&chstsrdube  (1881);  Das  erste  Ermahnr 
ungsschreiben  des  Paulus  an  den  Timotheus  (1882); 
Die  SUnde  wider  den  heUigen  Geist  (1883);  Die 
Pflege  der  Einbildungskraft  (1884);  Die  Macht  des 
0^>ets  mU  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  KrankenheUr 
ung  (Barmen,  1887);  Der  Erfcig  der  Predigt  (1888); 
Die  Primipien  der  Ritschl*schen  Theologie  und  ihr 
Wert  (Bonn,  1891);  Qrundlage,  Zid  und  Eigenr 
tUnUichkeit  des  theologischen  Studiums  (Heidelberg, 
1891);  Der  Wert  des  Oebets  (1892):  Das  Recht  des 
apostolischen  Glaubensbekenntnisses  und  seine  Geg- 
ner  (1893);  Die  Kirche  die  Gemeinschaft  der  Hei- 
ligen  (1893);  Heilstatsachen  und  Glavbenserfahrung 
(1894);  Die  Freundschaft  (Heilbronn,  1897);  Die 
Endlosigkeii  der  Verdammnis  und  die  aUgemeine 
Wiederbringung  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1899);  Richard 
Rothes  Hundertjahrfeier  (Heidelberg,  1899);  Zeug- 
nisse  vom  Heil  in  Jesu  Christo  (sermons;  1899); 
Der  gegenw&rtige  Stand  der  Ethik  (Carlsruhe,  1900); 
Das  Wesen  des  Christentums  und  die  Zukunfts- 
re/t^um  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1901);  Die  Busse  nach 
Schriftf  Bekenntnis  und  Erfahrung  (Herbom,  1901); 
ReligionsgeschichiHche  Enlwicklung  oder  gdttliche 
Offenbarungf  (Carlsruhe,  1901);  ChrisUiche  Ethik 
(2  vols.,  Gross-Lichterfelde,  1905);  Wer  vy%r  Jesusf 
(Berlin,  1905);  and  Theologische  Emyktopddie  (1909). 

LENFANT,  lOn^fto',  JACQUES:  French  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Bazoches  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Paris)  Apr. 
13,  1661;  d.  at  Berlin  Aug.  7,  1728.  He  studied 
theology  at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  and  in  1684  he 
became  preacher  to  the  French  congregation  at 
Heidelberg.  In  1688  Elector  Frederick  of  Bran- 
denbui^g  (the  first  king  of  Prussia)  appointed  him 
pastor  of  the  French  church  in  Berlin,  where  he 
labored  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  supreme  consistory  and  of  the  committee  for 
the  regulation  of  French  emigration,  and  in  1724 
became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
Berlin.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  but  is  promi- 
nent chiefly  as  a  church  historian.  His  principal 
works  are:  Histoire  de  la  papesse  Jeanne  (Amster- 
dam, 1694);  Histoire  du  ConcHe  de  Constance  (1714; 
2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1727;  Eng.  transl.,  2  vols.,  London, 
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1730),  the  most  important  of  his  works;  HisUnre  du 
Concile  de  Pise  et  de  ce  qui  s'est  poM^  de  plus  nU- 
morable  depuis  ce  Concile  jusqu'au  Concile  de  Con- 
stance (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1724);  and  HisUnre  de 
la  guerre  des  Hussites  et  du  Concile  de  Basle  (1731). 
With  Beausobre  he  wrote  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de 
notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ  traduit  en  franqois  sur 
I'original  grec^  avec  des  notes  lit^ales  (2  vols.,  1718; 
Eng.  transl.,  in  part,  London,  1726).  Lenfant  is 
the  author  of  the  first  volume,  which  contains  the 
four  Gospels  and  a  comprehensive  introduction. 
Other  writings  are:  the  polemical  Pr^servatif  centre 
la  r/hinion  avec  le  sii^ge  de  Rome  (4  vols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1723);  and  Seize  sermons  sur  divers  textes 
(1728;  Germ,  transl.,  Halle,  1742).  Lenfant  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bibliothtque  Get- 
manique.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibliography:  E.  and  £.  Haag,  La  France  protettatUe,  ed. 
H.  L.  Bordier.  vol.  vi..  Paris.  1889;  Lichtenberfer,  ESR, 
vUi.  130-138. 

LE  ROURRY,  le  nQ"rt',  DERIS  NICOLAS:  A 
member  of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  Saint- 
Maur  and  a  participant  in  their  learned  works;  b. 
at  Dieppe  in  1647;  d.  at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Pr^s,  Paris,  Mar.  24,  1724.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  French  Oratorians,  and  entered  the 
Benedictine  order  at  Jumidges  in  1665.  He  wrote 
the  introduction  to  Garet's  edition  of  Cassiodorus 
(2  vols.,  Rouen,  1679),  and  collaborated  with 
Duchesne  and  Bellaise  in  the  edition  of  Ambrose, 
which  he  completed  with  Du  Friche  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1686-90).  He  edited  also  the  treatise  De  mortOms 
persecutorum  (1710),  attempting  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Lactantius.  His  chief  work, 
however,  was  his  Apparatus  ad  bibliothecam  vet- 
erum  patrum  (2  vols.,  1694-97;  2d  ed.,  enlarged, 
2  vols.,  1703-15),  a  historical  and  critical  treatment, 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  of  the  authors 
comprised  in  the  Maxima  bibliotheca  veterum  patrum 
(27  vols.,  Lyons,  1677).  (C.  Pfender.) 

Bibliography:  Nioeron,  Mhnoirea,  i.  275-278;  J.  C.  F. 
Hoefer.  NourelU  biographie  g&nfrale,  xxxviii.  680,  46 
vols..  Paris.  1856-56. 

LENT:  The  forty  days*  fiist  preparatory  to  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  The  name  appears  in  Mid- 
dle English  as  Lenten,  which  ^oes  back  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  lencten,  "  spring  "  (of.  German  Lenz).  The 
Latin  name  is  Quadragesima,  from  the  fortieth  day 
before  Easter,  when  it  was  approximately  supposed 
to  begin.  By  a  similar  loose  calculation,  the  three 
preceding  Sundays  were  known  as  Septuagesima 
(seventieth),  Sexagemmn  (sixtieth),  and  Quinqua- 
gesima  (fiftieth).  Traces  of  the  ancient  variations 
in  the  length  of  the  season  still  appear  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  practise  of  beginning  from  Septua- 
j]jesima  to  wear  vestments  of  violet,  the  Lenten  color 
of  mourning,  and  to  omit  from  the  services  the  AUe-- 
Inia  as  an  ejaculation  of  joy.  For  the  history  and 
observance  of  the  fast,  see  Fasting,  II. 

Bibliooraphy:  Bingham,  Originen,  XXI.,  i  (best);  E. 
Ma^t^ne,  De  antiquia  ecclesiae  ritihus,  iii..  chaps.  18-19, 
Antwerp.  1737:  H.  Liemke.  Die  QuadragesimaJfa«ten  der 
Kirche,  Padorhorn,  1853;  .1.  H.  Blunt.  Dictionary  of  Doc- 
trinal and  Iliittorir/il  Theology,  pp.  407-408.  London.  1870; 
W.  E.  Acidic  arul  T.  Arnold.  Catholic  Dictionary,  pp.  558- 
660.  ib.  1003;    DC  A,  ii.  972-977  (gives  early  literature). 


LBNTULUS,  EPISTLE  OF.    See  Jssns  Christ, 

PiCTUBBS  AND   IlfAQBS  OF,  I.,  {  3. 

LEO:    The  name  of  thirteen  popes. 

Uo  L,  called  the  Great:  Pope  440-461.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  pontificalis  he  was  a  native  of 
Tuscany.  By  431,  as  a  deacon,  he  occupied  a  suf- 
ficiently important  position  for  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
to  apply  to  him  in  order  that  Rome's  influence 
should  be  thrown  against  the  claims  of  Juvenal  of 
Jerusalem  (q.v.)  to  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over 
Palestine — ^unless  this  letter  is  addressed  rather  to 
Pope  Celestine.  About  the  same  time  Johannes 
Cassianus  (q.v.)  dedicated  to  him  the  treatise 
against  Nestorius  written  at  his  request.  But 
nothing  shows  more  plainly  the  confidence  felt  in 
him  than  his  being  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  Aetius  and  Albinus,  the  two 
highest  officials  in  Gaul.  During  his  absence  on 
this  mission,  Sixtus  III.  died  (Aug.  11,  440),  and 
Leo  was  imanimously  elected  by  the  people  to  suc- 
ceed him.  On  Sept.  29  he  entered  upon  a  pontifi- 
cate which  was  to  be  epoch-making  for  the  central- 
ization of  the  government  of  the  Church. 

An  uncompromising  foe  of  heresy,  Leo  found  that 
in  the  diocese  of  Aquileia,  Pelagians  were  received 
into  church  communion  without  formal  repudia- 
tion of  their  errors;  he  wrote  to  rebuke  this  cul- 
pable negligence,  and  required  a  solemn  abjuration 
before  a  synod.  Manicheans  fleeing  before  the 
Vandals  had  come  to  Rome    in  439 

Zeal  for  and  secretly  organised  there;  Leo  be- 
Orthodozy.  came  aware  of  this  and  proceeded 
against  them  (c.  443),  holding  a  pubUc 
debate  with  their  representatives,  burning  their 
books,  and  warning  the  Roman  Christians  against 
them.  The  edict  of  Valentinian  III.  against  them 
(June  19,  445)  was  brought  about  by  his  efforts. 
Nor  was  his  attitude  less  decided  against  the  Pris- 
cillianists.  Bishop  Tumibius  of  Astorga,  aston- 
ished at  the  spread  of  this  sect  in  Spain,  had  ad- 
dressed the  other  Spanish  bishops  on  the  subject, 
sending  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Leo,  who  did  not  let 
slip  the  opportunity  to  exercise  influence  in  Spain. 
He  wrote  an  extended  treatise  (July  21,  447)  against 
the  sect,  examining  its  false  teaching  in  detail,  and 
calling  for  a  Spanish  general  council  to  investigate 
whether  it  had  any  adherents  in  the  episcopate — 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  political  circum- 
stances of  Spain. 

Leo  enforced  his  authority  in  445  against  Dios- 
curus,  Cyril's  successor  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alex- 
andria, insisting  that  the  ecclesiastical  practise  of 
his  see  should  follow  that  of  Rome,  since  Mark,  the 
disciple  of  Peter  and  founder  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church,  could  have  had  no  other  tradition  than 
that  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  The  fact  that 
the  African  province  of  Mauretania  Csesariensis  had 
been  preserved  to  the  empire  and  thus  to  the  Nicene 
faith  in  the  Vandal  invasion,  and  in  its  isolation 
was  disposed  to  rest  on  outside  support,  gave  Leo 
an  opportunity  to  assert  his  authority  there,  which 
he  did  decisively  in  regard  to  a  number  of  questions 
of  discipline.  In  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Cam- 
pania, Picenum,  and  Tuscany  (443)  he  required  the 
observance  of  all  his  precepts  and  those  of  his  pre- 
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deoessore;  and  he  sharply  rebuked  the  bishops  of 
Sicily  (447)  for  their  deviation  from  the  Roman 
custom  as  to  the  time  of  baptism,  requiring  them 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Roman  synod  to  learn  the 
proper  practise. 

The  assertion  of  Roman  power  over  lUyria  had 
been  a  strong  point  with  previous  popes.  Inno- 
cent I.  had  constituted  the  metropolitan  of  Thes- 
salonica  his  vicar,  in  order  to  oppose  the  growing 
power  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  there. 
But  now  the  Illyrian  bishops  showed  a  tendency  to 
side  with  Constantinople,  and  the  popes  had  dif- 
ficulty in  maintaining  their  authority.  In  444  Leo 
laid  down  in  a  letter  to  them  the  principle  that  Peter 
had  received  the  primacy  and  oversight  of  the 
whole  Church  as  a  requital  of  his  faith,  and  that 
thus  all  important  matters  were  to  be  referred  to 
and  decided  by  Rome.  In  446  he  had  occasion 
twice  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Illyria,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  spoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff  as  the 
apex  of  the  hierarchy  of  bishops,  metropolitans,  and 
primates.  From  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  Constantinople  was  again  pre- 
dominant here. 

Not  without  serious  opposition  did  he  succeed  in 
asserting  his  authority  over  Gaul.  Patrodus  of 
Aries  (d.  426)  had  received  from  Pope  Zosimus  the 
recognition  ojf  a  primacy  over  the  Gallican  Church 
(see  Arles,  Archbishopric  of),  which  was  strongly 
asserted  by  his  successor  Hilary  (429-449).  An  ap- 
peal from  Celidonius  of  Besangon  gave 
Asserts  His  Leo  occasion  to  proceed  against  Hil- 

Authority   ary,  who  defended  himself  stoutly  at 

In  GauL  Rome,  refusing  to  recognize  Leo's  ju- 
dicial status.  But  Leo  restored  Celi- 
donius and  restricted  Hilary  to  his  own  diocese,  de- 
priving him  even  of  his  metropolitan  rights  over 
the  province  of  Vienne.  Feeling  that  his  domi- 
nant idea  of  the  Roman  universal  monarchy  was 
threatened,  Leo  appealed  to  the  civil  power  for 
support,  and  obtained  from  Valentinian  III.  (q.v.) 
the  famous  decree  of  June  6,  445,  which  recognized 
the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  based  on  the 
merits  of  Peter,  the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  de- 
crees of  Nicsa  (in  their  interpolated  form);  or- 
dained that  any  opposition  to  his  rulings,  which 
were  to  have  the  force  of  law,  should  be  treated  as 
treason;  and  provided  for  the  forcible  extradition 
by  provincial  governors  of  any  one  who  refused  to 
answer  a  summons  to  Rome.  Hilary  made  his  sub- 
mission, although  under  his  successor,  Ravennius, 
Leo  divided  the  metropolitan  rights  between  Aries 
and  Vienne  (450). 

A  favorable  occasion  for  extending  the  authority 
of  Rome  in  the  East  offered  in  the  renewal  of  the 
Christological  controversy  by  Eutyches  (see  Euty- 
chianism),  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  ap- 
pealed to  Leo  and  took  refuge  with  him  on  his 
condemnation  by  Flavian.  But  on  receiving  full 
information  from  Flavian,  Leo  took  his  side  de- 
cisively. At  the  "  Robber  Synod  "  of  Ephesus 
Leo's  representatives  delivered  the  famous  '^  tome  " 
or  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Flavian,  which 
repeats,  in  close  adherence  to  Augustine,  the  for- 
mulas of  western  Christology,  without  really  touch- 
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ing  the  problem  that  was  agitating  the  East.  The 
council  did  not  read  the  letter,  and  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  protests  of  Leo's  l^ates,  but  deposed 
Flavian  and  Eusebius,  who  appealed  to  Rome. 
Leo  demanded  of  the  emperor  that  an  ecimienical 
council  should  be  held  in  Italy,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  at  a  Roman  synod  in  Oct.,  ,449,  repudiated 
all  the  decisions  of  the  "  Robber  Synod."  With- 
out going  into  a  critical  examination  of  its  dogmatic 
decrees,  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor  and  others  he 
demanded  the  deposition  of  Eutyches  as  a  Mani- 
chean  and  Dooetic  heretic.  With  the  death  of 
Theodosius  II.  (450)  and  the  sudden  change  in  the 
Eastern  situation,  Anatolius  the  new  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  fulfilled  Leo's  requirements,  and 
his  "  tome  "  was  everywhere  read  and  recognized. 
He  was  now  no  longer  desirous  of  having  a  council, 
especially  since  it  would  not  be  held  in  Italy.  It 
was  called  to  meet  at  Nicsea,  then  transferred  to 
Chalcedon,  where  his  legates  held  at  least  an  hon- 
orary presidency,  and  where  the  bishops  recog- 
nized him  as  the  interpreter  of  the  voice  of  Peter 
and  as  the  head  of  their  body,  requesting  of  him 
the  confirmation  of  their  decrees.  He  firmly  de- 
clined to  confirm  their  disciplinary  arrangements, 
which  seemed  to  allow  Constantinople  a  practically 
equal  authority  with  Rome  and  regarded  the  civil 
importance  of  a  city  as  a  determining  factor  in  its 
ecclesiastical  position;  but  he  strongly  supported 
its  dogmatic  decrees,  especially  when,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Emperor  Leo  I.  (457)  there  seemed 
to  be  a  disposition  toward  compromise  with  the 
Eutychians.  He  succeeded  in  having  an  orthodox 
patriarch,  and  not  the  Monophysite  Timotheus 
iElurus  (see  Monophtsites,  §{3  sqq.),  chosen  as 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  on  the  murder  of  Proterius. 

The  approaching  collapse  of  the  Western  Empire 
gave  Leo  a  further  opportunity  to  appear  as  the 
representative  of  lawful  authority.  When  Attila 
invaded  Italy  in  452  and  threatened  Rome,  it  was 
Leo  who,  with  two  high  civil  functionaries,  went  to 
meet  him,  and  so  impressed  him  that  he  withdrew 
— at  least  according  to  Prosper,  although  Jordanis, 
who  represents  Leo's  contemporary  Priscus,  gives 
other  grounds.  His  intercession  could  not  pre- 
vent the  sack  of  the  city  by  Genseric  in  455,  but 
murder  and  arson  were  repressed  by  his  influence. 
He  died  probably  on  Nov.  10,  461. 

The  significance  of  Leo's  pontificate  lies  in  the 

fact  of  his  assertion  of  the  universal  episcopate  of 

the  Roman  bishop,  which  comes  out  in  his  letters, 

and  still  more  in  his  ninety-six  extant  orations. 

According  to  him  the  Church  is  built 

Leo's  Sig-   upon  Peter,  in  pursuance  of  the  prom- 

nificance.  ise  of  Matt.  xvi.  16-19.  Peter  partici- 
pates in  everything  which  is  Christ's; 
what  the  other  apostles  have  in  common  with  him 
they  have  through  him.  The  Lord  prays  for  Peter 
alone  when  danger  threatens  all  the  apostles,  be- 
cause his  firmness  will  strengthen  the  others.  What 
is  true  of  Peter  is  true  also  of  his  successors.  Every 
other  bishop  is  charged  with  the  care  of  his  own 
special  flock,  the  Roman  with  that  of  the  whole 
Church.  Other  bishops  are  only  his  assistants  in 
this  great  task.  Through  the  see  of  Peter,  Rome 
has  become  the  capital  of  the  world  in  a  wider  sense 
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than  before.  For  thia  reason,  when  ihi?  earth  wi 
divided  among  the  apoetles,  Rome  was  reserved  i 
Pcl«r,  Ihftt  here,  at  the  very  center,  the  decisi\'e 
triiunph  might  be  won  over  the  earthly  wisdom  of 
phiiosophy  and  the  power  of  the  demonn;  and  thus 
from  the  head  the  hght  of  tnith  streams  out  through 
the  whole  bo<iy.  Id  Leo's  cyce  the  decrees  of  the 
Couneil  of  ('huiocdon  acquired  their  validity  from 
his  eon h Final  ion.  The  wide  range  of  this  theory 
justifies  the  application  to  him  of  the  title  of  the 
Eirst  [>o|)e.  (N.  Bonwbtscth.) 

BiBLioonipBT:  Tbc  Opera  wtn  edited  by  P.  QuHnel.  3 
voIiL.  Pmni\.  1075  (defrndrcl  Hilnry  no'nol  Lso.  thinfore 
put  DO  the  Index):  and  by  P.  and  H,  BallerinL  3  Toln.. 
VeDice.  17U-5T  (contnin  worki  of  doublful  aulhenlio 
ily).  fram  whkh  they  wen  reprinted  in  MPL.  b*.-lvi.. 
with  life  by  Aiia<lB>iiu  Bibliothenriua  (civen  with  n>n>- 
BWBtary  in  MPI..  cxxviU.  ZDg  wni.)  and  QumdcI'*  Dit- 
ivtalia.     filly  ivlecreil  letten  an  prioml  In  H.  Hurlei 
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Leo  II.:  Pope  ()8*2-6S3.  The  importonoe  of  hia 
brief  pontificate  lice  in  hifi  action  in  confirming  the 
acts  of  the  sixth  ecumenical  council,  which 
lained  the  inclusion  of  his  predecessor  Honorius 
mmoiit;  the  condemneti  leadem  of  Monothelitis 
(q.v.).  Similarly,  in  sending  tlie  ucts  of  the  cou 
eil  to  the  Spanish  liishops.  he  inFlud<'d  Honorius  as 
one  "  who  did  not.  ns  became  his  npostolic  author- 
ity, eicliiiguish  the  flame  of  hereticni  doctrine,  but 
by  his  nPEligenoc  fostered  it."  Macarius  of  Antioch 
and  his  Monothelite  friends,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  were  (according  to  the  Liber  ponlificatin) 
imprisoned  in  various  monasteries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  who  recanted.  The  same  authority 
describes  Leo  as  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  Greek, 
and  ecclesiastical  music,  and  oscharitable.  The  date 
of  hi.*  burial  is  July  3,  683,         IN.  Bonwbtbch.) 
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Leo  in.:  Pope  795-816.  A  Roman  hy  birth, 
ha  wu  elected  Dec.  26  and  conBecrated  Ihe  next 
day.     His  election  is  said  by  the  Liber  jiovlificalis 


to  have  been  unanimous;  but  the  Roman  aristoe- 
raey  was  certainly  hostile  to  him  at  the  start,  which 
drove  him  to  rely  on  the  support  of  Charlemagne. 
He  ient  word  of  lus  election  to  the  king,  assuring 
him  of  his  fidelity,  and  Charlemagne's  answer  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  renew  the  alliance  between 
the  Frankish  kingdom  and  the  Church.  At  fiRt 
this  relation  was  useful  to  Leo,  and  soon  enough 
was  absolutely  necessary,  owing  not  only  to  the 
danger  of  Saracen  attack  but  even  more  to  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  Leo's  personal  opponents  in  Rome, 
the  men  whom  his  elevation  had  robbed  of  their 
power.  At  the  customary  procession  on  St.  Mark's 
day,  799,  be  was  attacked  and  maltreated;  and  a 
tumultuous  gathering  judged  him  on  various  gTa\"e 
charges  and  declared  him  deposed.  His  partiians 
rallied  and  released  him  in  the  night.  He  6ed  to 
Crermany,  where  Charlemagne  received  him  as  the 
lawful  pope,  and  in  November  be  was  restored  by 
the  Fronkish  power.  In  Charlemagne's  mind,  how* 
ever,  the  duty  of  protection  involved  the  right  of 
oversight.  His  commissioner  was  directed  to  moke 
a  full  investigation  as  well  of  the  charges  against 
Leo  as  of  the  violence  of  his  opponents.  Difficul- 
ties stood  in  the  way  cither  of  judging  a  pope  or  of 
allowing  his  sacred  otHce  to  be  filled  by  a  man  under 
suspicion  of  serious  misdoing.  The  suggestion  of 
Leo's  voluntary  retirement  to  a  monastery  was 
made,  but  not  so  easily  carried  out.  Charlemagne 
decided  to  take  the  matter  up  in  person,  and  ap- 
peared in  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  800.  The  inves- 
tigation ended  not  by  a  judidal  condemnation  or 
by  a  judidal  acquittal,  but  by  Lee's  taking  a  solemn 
oath  in  Charlemagne's  presence  that  he  was  inno- 
cent of  the  charges,  after  which  his  opponents  were 
condemned  to  death  as  rebels,  though  the  sentence 
was  commuted  to  banishment.  Two  days  later,  on 
Christmas  day,  Leo  crowned  Charlemagne  as  em- 
peror, apparently  {though  the  question  has  been 
much  debated)  without  any  preliminary  knowledge 
or  desire  on  the  king's  part,  and  to  the  profit  rather 
of  Leo's  own  importance. 

CharlemnRue  deduc«Kl  from  the  new  title  the  con- 
clusion that  Rome  was  to  be  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  empire,  and  thenceforth  little  essential 
ilifference  can  be  observed  between  il-s  bishop  and 
(he  other  metropolitans  of  the  empire;  the  pope 
was  considered  a  subject  of  the  emperor.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  was  carried  may  he  seen  from 
the  small  part  assigned  to  Leo  in  the  settlement  of 
the  controversies  of  the  time.  The  .\doptionist  con- 
troversy was  taken  in  hand  by  Charlemagne  him- 
splf,  and  Leo  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repent  at  a 
Roman  synod  Oct,  23,  798,  the  condemnation  al- 
ready pronounced  in  Germany.  In  the  negotia- 
tions OS  to  (he  Filioqiie  be  ventured,  indeed,  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Frankish 
CInirch,  but  hLi  solemn  exposition  of  the  ancient 
text  of  the  creed,  engraved  on  silver  tablets,  in  St, 
Peter's  made  no  impression  on  Charlemagne  and 
his  theoli^ans.  and  the  Filioqitf  was  accepted  both 
in  the  Frankish  Church  and  tacitly  in  Rome.  Ei,-en 
in  his  relations  with  the  Greek  Church  Leo  wns  ham- 
pered by  his  relation  to  Charlemagne.  When  the 
emperor  died  (Jan.  28,  814>.  Leo  neglected  lo  have 
the  Roman  people  do  homage  to  his  successor  Ijduis 
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the  Pious.  Thinking  to  get  revenge  on  his  old 
eoemiea,  be  had  some  of  them  imprisoned  or  exe- 
cuted. Louis  took  notice  of  this  treapsss  on  the 
imperial  rights,  and  sent  his  oephew  Bernard  to  in- 
vestifjate  it;  but  Leo  succeeded  in  pacifying  him 
by  an  embassy.  He  died  June  12,  816.  He  was  a 
man  of  small  capacity,  unduly  magnified  in  later 
times  by  the  importance  attached  to  his  coronation 
of  Charlemagne.  (A.  Hacck.) 
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Leo  IV. :  Pope  847-855.  He  was  elected  at  the 
end  of  January  and  conaecrated  Apr.  10,  without 
waiting  for  imperial  confirmation,  on  pretext  of 
danger  from  the  Saracens.  For  the  same  reason  he 
Kalously  pushed  the  new  fortifications  of  Rome, 
and  thus  strengthened  the  papal  independence.  The 
le^  relations  with  the  empire  were  not,  however, 
substantially  altered;  Leo  acknowledged  the  theo- 
retical supremacy  of  the  emperor  in  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters,  even  while  he  endeavored  to 
efface  the  recollection  of  its  past  exercise.  In 
purely  spiritual  questions  he  acted  unhesitatingly 
as  the  supreme  head  of  Christianity.  He  showed 
hia  conception  of  hia  see  as  "  mistress  and  bead  of 
all  churches  "  (Jaff£,  Regetta,  2647)  by  refusing  his 
■IIS  III  to  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Soiasona  (863) 
ftnd  requiring  a  new  one  to  be  held  in  presence  of 
his  legate  (tee  Hincmar  ot*  Reims),  as  well  as  by 
reproaching  Ignatius  of  Constantinople  for  holding 
a  synod  and  deposing  certain  bishops  without  his 
sanction,  and  finally  summoning  both  parties  to 
Rome  (see  PBonaa).    He  died  July  17,  855. 

(A.  Haucb.) 

BimuoctiKTfn:  TIk  Epitlola  tt  detrtU  ue  in  MPL,  ckv. 
flU-S74.  ef.  exxii.  090-1002.  Bouioa  for  a  life  Bn  Iho 
I'lai  with  eonuHDtary  in  ASB,  July,  iv.  302-32fl;  Librr 
pmtiflattit.  ed,  Duaheana.  ii.  106  aqti..  Paris.  1SB2;  and 
ibe  annala  colleeted  in  MQH.  Smpl..  i.  ISZfl.  Coonill: 
F.  Qreconrriuii,  HM.  of  Jit  Cilj/  of  Rrmt,  iii,  61-111. 
London.  1899:  Ceillier.  .^utnirl  HcriW,  iii.  400-409; 
Bonr.  Popr*.  ii.  217-220;  Milman.  I-alin  C/iriilianilu. 
iii.  18-20:  Sehaff.  Clavtian  ChuriA.  iv.  469.  Much  of 
the  liUrBlnre  ailed  under  GaioOBT  IV.  in  prrtiueut. 

L«o  v.:  Pope  D03.  He  ruled  only  a  month 
from  hit  consecration  in  August,  was  then  over- 
thrown and  imprisoned,  and  soon  died, 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BtBLKKlBAmT:    Souraea  lor  a  life  are:     Libtr  pmHfitalit. 

ad.  Dueheone.  ii.  234.  Parin.  IB92;    Uflf,  Rta—la.  i.  444; 

J.    U.    Wkttarich,    Romanmm    prmtifltHm  .  .  .  iito.    i. 

az  l^ipHC.  18fl2.     ronauJC    F.  GragomviuM.  IIUI.  of  Ihe 

rityafRemt.  iiL  242,  London.  ISSK;   C,  Dtlmmlar.  Auiil- 

1M>  Hiki  Sy/poriu.  I^ipua,  18W:    raillier.  Aulauri  Hrrri. 

xn.  743;    Rown,  Papn.  ii.  30A:    Milnian.  Latin  Chritlian- 

it-,.  iii.  ISA. 

Lm  Vt;  Pope  928-039.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Roman  primireriim  Chrinlophorus.  All  that  is 
known  (rf  him  is  that  he  was  electrd  in  June.  93R, 
and  died  probably  in  the  following  Pebrunrv. 

(A.  Hauck.) 


18B2;  F.  Gmaoro- 
i.  306-317.  Ixindon, 
(he  literalun  under 

He  was  elected  Dec. 

d  been  deposed  by 

I  driven  from  Rome, 


BiBuoanAPHT:  Soumaare:  Liter  poatiflailiM,  rd.  Duebeme, 
iL  242.  Paria  1802;  ItHt.  Reeeela.  i.  453:  J,  H.  Wat- 
tarich,  Roinanorwn  ponHflaan  .  ,  .  Vila.  i.  33.  Leipaie. 
1862.  Connilt:  F.  Oneomviug,  Hiet  cf  Ike  City  of 
Home.  iii.  282;    Bower,  Poptt.  iL  311. 

Leo  Vn.:  Pope  936-939,  He  was  consecrated 
early  in  Jan.,  936,  presumably  the  choice  of  the 
younger  Alberic,  then  in  power.  He  was  a  pious 
monk,  allied  with  the  Cluniac  movement,  and  what 
is  known  of  his  papal  acta  is  principally  confined  to 
efforts  for  monastic  reform.  He  died  in  July,  039. 
(A.  Hauck.) 

BiBLiooRiFHi:  Hia  Bpitlola  are  in  Bouquet,  StmnU  vol. 
ii.  Connilt:  lAbcr  ponlificatte.  ed.  Ducbeanr,  ii.  244, 
Pario.  1892:  JaFf^.  Regata.  L  455-456;  J.  M.  Walterlch. 
Aananiirum  pontificam  .  .  .  viJa. 
E.  Sackur.  Die  Cluniatenier.  Ha 
viuh  Hitlarit  t/  Ihe  Citu  of  Hunt 
1895;    Bonr.Pcpu.  ii.  312-313:   . 

JOHH    Xl. 

LeoVrn.:    Pope  963-966, 
4  to  replace  John  XII.,  who  I 
Otto  I.     For  a  time  he 
but  was  restored  by  Otto  after  John's  death,  and 

his  new  rival,  Benedict  V,,  was  deposed  in  June, 

964,  at  a  synod  held  in  the  emperor's  presence  (see 

John  XII.;    Benedict  V.).     Leo  died,  however,  in 

the  following  spring.  (A,  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobaprt:     Liber   panlijleali;   ed.    Duahetna,    ii,    WO, 

Paris,  1S92:    JalTi',  Rrar'la.  L  407-468;    J.  M.  Waltericb, 

Romanarum     panl^/Tcum  .  .  .  riln.    i.    42-43;     A.     Ena, 

Pl/Ouitorat  norui  unujui,  Li^.  I7fl7:    Cailliar,  Autwri 

•arrit.  iii.  S31-)U3:    F.  Gn«aroviufi,  Hitt.  i^  Oie  Citi;  t/ 

Rome.  iii.  348-357,  London.  1895:    Uoirer,  Popet.  IL  319- 

320:    Milman.  LaHn  Clirittiamti,.  iii.  183-lSS:    Neandar, 

CIviilian  Ckurch,  iii.  388;    Schnff,  CAriKwn  CfcureA,  Iv. 

290, 

Leo  IZ.  (Bruno,  son  of  Count  Hugo  of  Egisheim 
in  Alsace,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Ck)nrad  II.): 
Pope  1048-54.  He  was  bom  at  Egisheim  (2  m.  w. 
of  Colmar)  June  21,  1002,  and  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  model  administration  as 
bishop  of  Toul  when,  by  command  of  Henry  III. 
and  on  request  of  the  Roman  delegates,  he  was 
chosen  pope  at  the  diet  in  Worms  early  in  Dec., 
1048,  succeeding  Damaaus  IT.  Talented,  ener- 
getic, lovable,  experienced,  and  in  close  touch  with 
the  movement  for  a  reform  in  chiu-ch  lite  emanating 
from  Cluny  (q.v.),  he  was  highly  qualified  for  the 
office  tendered  to  him.  His  reception  in  Rome  was 
brilliant,  and,  at  his  own  request,  he  waa  there  again 
elected  and  then  assumed  the  pontifical  government, 
being  enthroned  on  Feb.  12,  1049.  Hildebrand 
(see  GRcaoRY  VII.),  who  in  1046  had  been  obliged 
to  accompany  Gregory  VI.  to  Germany,  returned  to 
Rome  in  Leo's  retinue,  and  waa  now  received  into 
the  body  of  cardinals.  Of  still  greater  significance 
was  the  importation  of  other  forces.  The  episco- 
pal STP  of  Silva  Candida  was  assigned  to  the  monk 
Humbert  (q.v):  Hugo  the  White  (q.v.)  was  pro- 
moted as  cunlinal  priest  of  St.  Clement  in  Rome; 
Stephen  of  Lorraine  obtained  an  abbot's  post  in 
Rome:  and  Archbishop  Frederick,  brother  of  Duke 
Godfrey  of  l^rniioe,  was  called  from  Lifge. 

Leo  held  his  fir<I  Roman  Hynod  in  the  Lat«ran 
Apr.  9-12,  1049,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  and 
outlined  the  policy  of  his  whole  administration. 
His  first  attempt  at  reform  aimed  to  suppress  sim- 
ony. The  synod  approved  the  deposition  of  simonl- 
aeal  bishop*,  but,  with  clamorous  pnitMt.  refused 
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the  pope's  demand  for  the  annulment  of  all  ordina- 
tions of  simonists  on  the  ground  of  its  practical  in- 
expediency.    A  law   was  also  passed 
Leo's       concerning  compulsory  celibacy  in  the 

Refoims.  priesthood,  which  involved  little  sub- 
stantially new  but  proved  of  great 
consequence  as  it  initiated  the  reformed  papacy's 
warfare  against  the  marriage  of  priests.  Soon  aftei^ 
ward,  Leo  started  on  a  journey  to  Germany,  over- 
taking the  emperor  in  Saxony,  and  attending  him 
by  way  of  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  At  Reims, 
Oct.  3-6,  he  held  the  great  synod  which  has  peculiar 
interest  both  by  reason  of  the  preceding  situation 
and  of  its  enactments.  There  was  but  small  at- 
tendance from  France,  and  Leo  exercised  great  re- 
serve. The  celibacy  question  did  not  at  this  time 
come  up  for  discussion  at  all,  and  the  examination 
of  charges  in  case  of  the  bishops  under  suspicion  of 
simony  was  conducted  in  a  lukewarm  way.  Leo 
also  forbore  to  press  his  rigorous  conviction  in  re- 
spect to  simoniacal  consecrations.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  pursued  all  the  more  energetically  his  aim 
of  bringing  out  in  clearly  expressed  terms  the  au- 
thoritative position  of  the  papacy.  The  archbishop 
of  Santiago  in  Galicia,  northern  Spain,  had  as- 
sumed the  title  ApostoHcuSf  and  was  therefore  ex- 
communicated. Many  French  bishops  and  abbots 
who  had  stayed  away  from  the  synod  were  likewise 
sentenced  with  the  ban,  while  others  were  sum- 
moned to  Rome.  At  the  close  of  the  synod  the 
first  investiture  law  by  the  reformed  papacy 
was  promulgated  (see  Investiture).  Two  weeks 
later,  about  Oct.  19,  Leo  opened,  in  presence 
of  Emperor  Henry  III.,  a  brilliant  synod  at 
Mainz,  which  likewise  took  measures  against 
simony  and  the  marriage  of  priests.  He  then 
returned  to  Italy. 

In  the  spring  of  1050  Leo  was  in  southern  Italy, 
where  he  convened  a  synod  at  Salerno  and  at  Si- 
ponto,  southward  of  Monte  Gargano.  The  Roman 
synod  which  met  under  his  presidency  on  Apr.  29 
continued  the  activity  for  reform.  A  few  weeks 
I 'iter,  however,  he  was  again  in  southern  Italy, 
where  the  advance  of  the  Normans  was  inaugurating 
now  political  combinations.  The  synod  at  Vercclli 
then  recalled  him  to  the  north.  This  belongs  to 
the  conventions  under  Leo  IX.  which  are  of  great 
moment  in  the  history  of  dogma,  for  here  Berengar 
of  Tours  (q.v.)  was  condemned  anew.  Here  again 
the  difficult  question  came  up  as  to  what  course 
should  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  ordinations 
by  simonists,  but  once  again  the  pope  failed 
to  have  his  policy  adopted;  namely,  that  the 
actual  proof  of  a  simoniacal  ordination  required 
the  revocation  of  the  sacrament  thereof.  In  the 
nutumn  Leo  journeyed  across  the  Alps  once 
more  to  France. 

Early  in  1051  he  was  present  in  Germany,  and 
had  interviews  of  political  importance  with  Henry 
III.  at  CJologne,  Treves,  and  Augsburg.  On  return- 
ing to  Rome,  Leo  finally  resigned  his  bishopric  of 
Toul.  The  third  of  the  Roman  synods  convened 
by  him  sat  in  April,  after  Easter.  Once  again  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  by  simonists  was 
discussed  without  any  understanding  being  reached. 
During  the  following  months  all  the  pope's  energy 


was  called  forth  in  southern  Italy,  where  the  isBue 

was  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  Norman  invasioii. 

Leo  first  attempted,  by  alliance  with 

The  Hor-    Prince  Weimar  of  Salerno  and  Count 

man  In-     Drogo,  chief  of  the  Apulian  Normans, 
vaswn.      to  secure  the  acquisition  of  Benevento 
by  pacific  means,  but  did  not  succeed. 
Claims  on  Benevento  could  be  made  effectual  by 
force  alone,  and  to  this  end  the  pope  sought  help 
from  King  Henry  I.  of  France  and  Emperor  Henry 
III.  of  Germany.    Later,  in  the  early  simuner  of 
1052,  Leo  attempted  to  lead  the  conflict  with  the 
Normans  in  person,  but  was  unable  to  keep  his 
army  together.     In  this  difiicult  situation  he  de- 
sired a  personal  understanding  with  the  German 
emperor,  and  being  appealed  to  at  this  very  time 
by  King  Andrew  of  Hungary  as  mediator  in  the 
war  with  Henry  III.,  he  hastened  to  the  imperial 
camp    at    Pressbui^g.     Although   his   intervention 
brought  no  advantage  to  the  German  empire,  and 
though  the  Hungarian  expedition  issued  unfavor- 
ably, the  good  understanding  between  Henry  and 
Leo  was  not  impaired  and  they  returned  together 
to  Germany.     While  pope  and  emperor  were  cele- 
brating the  Christmas  festival  together  at  Worms, 
they  came  to  the  important  agreement  that  Henry 
ceded    Benevento   and   other   imperial   tenure  in 
southern  Italy  to  the  pope,  in  return  for  which  Leo 
renounced  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church  to  a 
number  of  foundations  and  cloisters  in  Germany 
(the  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  abbey  of  Fulda,  etc). 
The  value  of  this  bargain  for  Leo,  however,  de- 
pended on  whether  the  German  emperor  would  also 
vouchsafe  him  the  help  of  the  empire  to  tw^mtAm 
these  territories  against  the  Normans.     At  the  out- 
set Henry  intended  this,  but  Bishop  Gebhard  of 
Eichst&dt  brought  it  about  that  the  army,  already 
started  on  its  march  to  Italy,  was  recalled.   Never- 
theless a  good  many  German  troops,  especially  from 
Swabia,  were  in  the  pope's  train  when  he  returned 
to  Italy  in  Feb.,  1053. 

Leo's  time  of  successes  was  past.     When  he  con- 
vened the  Lombard  episcopate,  which  had  proved  far 
from  responsive  to  his  reforming  efforts,  in  synod  at 
Mantua  on  Feb.  24,  1053,  turbulent  scenes  ensued 
rendering  all  business  impossible  and  even  men- 
acing the  pope's  life.     After  the  (fourth)  Roman 
Easter  synod,  in  April,  Leo  made  preparation  for  a 
decisive  blow  at  the  Normans.    The  battle  at  Ovi- 
tate  in  Norman  Apulia,  June  18,  brought  the  de- 
cision— the  papal  army  was  almost  annihilated,  and 
Leo  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    He 
was  detained  nearly  nine  months  at  Benevento  as 
captive  of  war,  but  without  being  subjected  to  re- 
strictions of  open  communication.     Unbroken  by 
his  misfortune  he  lu-ged  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
Germany  to  a  great  action  against  the  Normans, 
but  did  not  achieve  his  object.     Upon  his  falling 
dangerously  ill,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Rome. 
He  left  Benevento  on  Mar.  12,  and  died  at  Rome 
on  Apr.  19,  1054. 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  IX.  covers  few  years,  but 
in  this  brief  span  of  time  he  managed  to  win  a  posi- 
tion of  commanding  respect  for  the  Roman  primate 
in  western  Christendom,  indicated  new  and  uni- 
versal tasks  for  the  same,  and  by  adoption  of  the 
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peeudo-lsidoriaD  code  (see  PaEnDO-lBiuoBiAN  Db- 
CRETAiA)  ID  the  practical  life  ot  the  Church,  paved 
the  way  for  the  later  supreme  domitm- 
Leo's       tion  of  the  papacy  under  Gregory  VII. 
Achieve-     Hia  extensile  jouraeys   were  a   well- 
ments.      chogea  meaos  of  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  the  various  parts  of  the 
Church;   and  his  plan  of  combining  with  his  visits 
church  consecrations  and  translations,  in  so  far  as 
these   festivals  afforded   opportunity  for  the   vast 
multitude  to  see  the  head  of  the  Church,  not  only 
enhanced  the  popularity  of  Leo  himself,  but  tike- 
wise  the  prestige  of  the  papacy  us  an  infltitution. 
Of   no   smaller   si^ificance   was   the   revival   and 
further  development  of  church  synods.     Under  Leo 
the  synods  again  became  vehicles  and  centers  of 
eedeaiastical   life,   at    the   same   time   proving   an 
Available  arm  for  strengthening,  or  at  least  reviving, 
the  connection  between  the  episcopate  aod  Peter's 
throne.     This  result  was  also  effected  through  the 
matiifold  honors  which  Leo  was  wont  to  bestow  on 
occasion  of  his  journeys;  and  no  less  so  by  his  man- 
ner of  having  himself  escorted  by  devoted  prelates, 
•uch  AS  Archbishop  Halinard  of  Lyons,  Archbishop 
Hugo   of   BesanQon,   nnd   Abbot   Hugo   of   Cluny. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  measures  were 
pari  of  a  systematic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  pope. 
Nevertheless   this   tendency   toward   centralization 
of  the  church  life  had  no  disquieting  effect  upon 
Leo's  contemporaries,  as  it  was  associated  with  an 
energetic  procedure  against  the  vice  of  simony  and 
the  custom  of  sacerdotal  murrtoge,   wherein  the 
tnrcle  of  the  Cluny  reform  party  discerned  the  grealf 
«Bt  perils  to  the  life  of  ttie  Church.     When  Leo  as- 
eeoded  the  throne,  he  was  the  trusted  advocate  of 
this  group,  aD<l  lie  thoroughly  fulfilled  the  hopes 
that  were  entertained  of  him  from  thai  quarter. 
There  could  be  no  question,  ngain,  of  u  real  jeop- 
krdixing   of   the    independence   of   the   episcopate 
under   Lea    IX..    or   of   an    aggressive   movement 
■gainst  the  temporal  Stale,  although  some  attempts 
in  this  direction  and  the  germs  of  complications 
may  be  remarked;    but  they  did  not,  as  yet.  ma- 
ture, nor  was  the  situation  with  reference  to  Henry 
in.  clouded  by  the  recognition  of  a  fundamental 
Uttagoniam.     It  is  true  that  Leo's  achievements  are 
offset   by  too  decided   attention   to   Italian   terri- 
torial politics,  and  by  the  initiation  of  the  great 
•cbisin  of  the  Eastern  Church  (see  C.eritlariub, 
Uicvael;   EASTER-iCHCHCH.  II.,  {4).    Ilowever,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  catastrophe  was 
the  culmination  of  developments  embracing  hun- 
dreds of  years;    and  in  ko  far  ok  the  peraonalil  ies  then 
On  the  stage  can  lie  made  accountable  for  the  same  at 
kU,  it  is  not  BO  much  I.eo  IX.  who  incurs  the  bur- 
den of  blame  as  his  reprewntntives.    CaKL  MlRHT. 
Buu(mii*i-iit:    Fnr  Ihf  KpirMr,  ifiplomola  rt  ritcrrta  mn- 
nlll.     MPL.  rxllii.;     MGII.   KpiiL.   ili   (1S8.-l>,   2ei-TL>8; 
.V.I,  IT.  IBa-lS.t:    JilTJ.  Hrvrln.  i.  R2»-M9.  ii.  749;    Ta- 
buhrium   CuiuHT,    i.    37H   >a<|.,    Mimu   Caj^no,    INST; 
P.  Kfhr,  f/aehrii*liii  n™  rfrr  kimial'riirm.  fIttUirIa}!  drr 
■TUHiucho/ln     iH      G'MiHaen,      pAiIiMopAiarA-tiilorKrAt 
Klaat,   1806,  pari    i.  p.  311,  INe9.  part    i.  pp.  ZIO-IIIS, 
IBOa  part    ii,   143-140,  part  ilL  MO-^IO.   IWl.  pari    I. 
pp.  Kt-M.     flibliDinaphi»i  an  founil  in  V.  Crrruli,  Biblio- 
vr4/IailJAffiMimfliimi(i>m«fn-iid.  i.  n5»fnq,.  Kuini-.  180^; 
U.  ClwTBlirr.    KirtrUiat  da  iivrea  fiiilirigtifi  tlu  Movcn 
«(.  P.  I3T3,  mil  SuppUmm.  p.  2708.  Paiu.  1877-lSBB. 


An  tarty  anonymous  Vila  ii  repmduced  in  8,  Borgia. 
Memo™  i4torieht  dMa  ponlifida,  ii,  299-348,  Rome,  175*. 
Other  liveg.  includinc  thoH  by  Bruno  and  Guiberl,  with 
accounts  at  hii  death  and  miraclSH,  an  found  la  MFL, 
ciUii.  4e&-&4S,  dav.  H06-1122.  and  in  ASB.  April,  a 
642-674.  A  Oerm.  (ranBl.  of  Guibsn  wa>  iaued  b? 
P.  P,  Brueker.  Sinubuni.  1902;  ef.  J,  Hay,  Zht  Kritik 
milUlal:trtidur  atnAiiMKjutllm,  Offenbuig,  1S39.  Mod- 
em Uv»  are:  L.  Spach,  Slrubuis,  1804;  O.  DEtaro 
Pane,  1870^  I..  WiaWrer.  Rixheim,  188S^  W.  Uarten!, 
2  vols..  Leipsc,  1S94;  KL,  vii.  I7S7-QS.  On  Iha  place 
of  his  birth  coDiulI:  Fiicber,  ReelitriAa  tur  b  lieu  dt  la 
notuonn  du  .  .  .  Ltan  IX..  Nantn.  1873;  P.  P.  Dexen, 
OicM  ni  .  .  .  Leon  IX.,  atrasburg,  1884;  L.  O.  GIA^kler 
QAurUirt  da  ,  .  .  Ua  IX..  lb.  1892.  Further  maUrial 
on  [hBBemrs!  Bubjoct  will  be  found  in  C.  Will,  Om  Anjaner 
der  AsMduraliaii  dtr  KircAa  im  It.  Ja/irhundirt,  MarburE. 
I8fi»:  L.  Uuhamel,  Ltvn  IX.  el  Iti  iru,nanim  di  Lonaiot, 
Epini^.  18fl9;  K,  Baxoiann.  Die  PolitUc  dxr  Pupita.  ii. 
213  mm..  Elberfeld,  1869;  J.  HoTBearatber,  Phaliui.  iii. 
735  sqq..  RegeuBbure,  1809;  W.  Uarteas.  Die  Bttettunt 
da  pap^liidum  SliMef  unler  .  .  .  Heinridi  III.  und  IV.. 
pp.  25  sqq.,  FreibuTfi,  1887;  W.  BrticlUoB.  Die /raatuitdu 
PoUtik  Pa-ptl  Leoi  IX.,  Slintean,  IS91;  J.  Langen.  Ot- 
tdiichU  der  reminrhen  KirtJie,  iii.  445-485,  Bdod,  1892; 
V.  Mirbl.  Die  PiMitielit  {m  Zeilaller  Ortgar  XII..  Uipuo. 
1894:  F.  GrecoroTiua.  Hiil.  af  Oe  Cita  of  Rome.  iv.  74- 
90,  Lnndon.  1896;  H.  Gerdes.  GetchicliU  der  laliiclien 
Kaieer  und  Hira  Zeil.  pp.  IDO-lll.  Leipsic.  1898;  J.  von 
PflURk-HartluDg,  Dit  BtiUen  dtr  PepMle.  pp.  ISO  sqq., 
GoiLn,  1901;  J.  I>»hiiiana.  PapH  Leo  IX.  unit  dU  Si- 
mmii.  Leipeic.  igOH;  Ceillier.  Auleuri  •mrie.  niL  199-214; 
Hefele,  Coni:ilunoacliirl.U.  W.  71  fl  sqq.;  Neandsr,  CAru- 
lian  Church.  iiL  378-386;  Uoeller,  ChrUHan  ChvrcK.  ii 
339-230;  Bover.  Popcw.  ii.  343-361;  Uilnun,  Latin 
Ctrietianitv.  iii.  240-283;  Kod  Ihs  Uleratun  undsr  Bu- 
c.fOAB:  Greoobt  Xlt. 

Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici,  second  son  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent):  Pope  1513-21.  He  was 
bom  in  Florence  Dec.  11,  H75,  and  was  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  Gpiritiial  career  with  the  in- 
tent that  he  should  eventually  attain  to  the  high- 
est office  in  the  Church.  This  was  anticipated  in 
1489  when  Innocent  VIII.  on  Lorenzo's  motion 
nominated  the  lad  of  fourteen  cardinal  in  [ifUo. 
Four  years  later,  whpn  Giovanni's  humanistic  edu- 
cation, directed  by  Angcio  Poliiiano,  Mnrsilio  Ficino, 
Pico  della  Mirandola.  and  the  author  (subsequently 
Cardinal  Bibbiena)  of  the  immoral  play  II  Corti- 
giano,  was  completed,  and  after  a  supplementary 
course  of  theology  and  canon  law  at  Pisa,  he  put 
on  the  cardinal's  insignia,  and  became  occupied  in 
affairs  of  the  Curia,  He  also  took  part  in  the  con- 
clave which,  very  much  against  his  wish,  chose 
Alexander  VI.  to  succeed  Innocent  VIII.  after  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  latter  in  1492.  Rome  had 
now  little  attraction  for  Giovanni  and  he  scarcely 
visited  Ibe  city  until  I.'iOl).  spending  his  time  in 
Venice,  Germany,  and  Flandcni.  His  ascendency 
with  the  Curia  did  not  set  in  till  the  time  of  Julius 
II.,  in  I50it.  whpn  the  pope's  eageme.vi  to  aggran- 
diie  his  f.imily  ran  parallel  with  like  interests  ot  the 
Medici,  and  on  both  sides  a  comprehensive  culture 
of  hiiRUinistic  and  artistic  endeavors  appeared  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  Medicean  cardinal  gained 
important  political  influence  in  l.'iCKI.  when  ap- 
pointed go%'emor  in  BoloRna,  though  (his  was  ended 
by  the  detent  of  the  papal  pon-er  at  Ravenna  .\pr. 
11,  1512,  when  the  goi'emor  himself  was  captured. 
While  beit\g  transported  to  Milan,  however,  he 
escaped  the  French  and  reached  Florence,  when' 
the  pope  also  was  present. 

When  Julius  II.  died  in  the  early  part  ct  1613, 
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after  a  brief  conclave  Giovanni  was  elected.     His 
family  now  stood  doubly  high,  since  in  Florence, 
too,  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  againHt  them  had 
just  been  seized  and  executed.     In  Rome  the  elec- 
tion   was    hailed    with   jubilation.     The    "  Holy " 
League  against  France  was  concluded  by  Henry 
VI L  of  England  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and 
Maximilian  8forza,  though  Leo  X.  had  as  little  part 
in  it  as  in  the  matter  of  accepting  an  offer  of  alli- 
ance with  Louis  XI.  of  France.    The  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Novara,  however,  in  June,  1513,  served 
the  pope's  cause.     Meanwhile  the  Fifth  Lateran 
Council  was  in  session  at  Rome;    this  was  to  in- 
stitute  "  reform,''  and   it  has  been  afHrmed   by 
some  later  Roman  Catholic  historians,  conceding 
the  corrupt  state  of  contemporary  church  affairs, 
that  even  without  Luther,  and  better  than  he,  the 
council  would  have  attained  this  object,  had  it  only 
been  allowed  complete  operation.     But  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  thoroughgoing  reform;    the  sole 
consequence  of  weight,  and  that  important  only 
for  the  Curia,   was  the  fact  that  the  schismatic 
Council  of  Pisa  (see  Juuus  II.)  suffered  its  death- 
blow, in  that  the  leaders  of  the  schismatic  prelates 
submitted  to  the  Curia.     At  the  eighth  and  ninth 
session,  the  reform  question  was  treated,  and  cer- 
tain amendments  in  respect  to  the  filling  of  eccle- 
siastical offices  were  introduced;    there  were  also 
some  further  ameliorations   in   particular  points; 
but  touching  what  constituted  the  very  fulcrum 
of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  that  is,  a  religious 
renewal  and  quickening,  there  was  no  discussion 
whatever — at  the  utmost,  a  speaker  here  and  there 
suggested  the  necessity  and  manner  of  laboring 
toward  that  end. 

After  the  dark  clouds  of  the  political  situation 
had  been  dispelled,  Leo  X.  felt  himself  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  power;  the  Turks  were  to  be  actively 
resisted,  funds  for  a  crusade  were  to  be  collected, 
and  a  fleet  made  ready.  While  he  was  planning 
all  this,  likewise  collecting  money  for  continuation 
of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  and  other  objects,  an 
event  ocourred  in  Germany  which  was  to  shake 
the  position  and  power  of  the  papacy  most  pro- 
foundly— the  l)eginning  of  the  Reformation.  Un- 
doubtedy  Leo  X.  against  his  will  promoted  its 
progress,  because  he  failed  to  understand  its  nature 
and  aim;  and  that  he  did  not  understand  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  his  whole  interest  was 
directed  upon  other  matters  than  the  question  as 
to  how  religious  life  could  be  reawakened.  He  did 
not  discern  that  the  Reformation  was  ushering  in  a 
new  era,  and  his  bull  of  excommunication  against 
Luther  (1520),  as  well  as  his  cooperation  in  the 
Edict  of  Worms  (1521)  were  vain  attempts  to  re- 
tard the  movement.  Leo  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  1, 
1521.  K.  Benrath. 

BiBLiooRAPnT:  Sources  are:  P.  Bembo,  EpUtolat  .  .  . 
qxtarum  libri  16  Leonit  X.  .  .  .  nomine  acripti  9unt,  Baael, 
1639;  Leonis  X.  r^jeata,  ed.  J.  HerRenrdther,  8  parts, 
Freiburg,  1884-91  (reaches  only  to  1515);  the  VUa  by 
P.  Giviro,  in  Latin,  Florence,  1548,  in  Italian,  ib.  1649, 
in  French.  Paris,  1675.  The  best  life  is  by  W.  Roscoe, 
London,  1805,  reissue.  1886  (was  translated  into  Fr  and 
G^rm.).  A  work  of  distinct  value  is  H.  M.  Vaughan,  Th« 
Medici  Popet,  New  York.  1908  (deals  principally  with  Leo 
X.).  Other  lives  are:  A.  Fabroni,  Pisa.  1797;  Audio, 
Paris,  1844;   and  Life  and  Timet  of  Leo  X.,  London,  1850. 


Consult  alflo:  T.  Dandolo,  II  SeeoJo  di  Leone  X.,  3  vols.. 
Milan,  1861;  Cambridffe  Modem  Hietory,  vol.  ii..  chap.  L, 
New  York,  1904;  Ranke,  Popee,  I  57-^  iii.  11-22; 
Crachton,  Papacy,  v.  203-vi.  213  (essential);  Bown-, 
Popee,  iil  291-209;  Schaff.  Chrietian  Chvrck,  voL  vi- 
viL;  Pastor,  Popee,  vd.  iv.;  and  much  of  the  literature  on 
Luther;  Reformation. 

Leo  XL  (Alessandro  Ottaviano  de'  Medici): 
Pope  Apr.  l-Apr.  27,  1605.  He  was  bom  in  Flor- 
ence 1535,  and  was  archbishop  of  his  native  city, 
when  chosen  to  succeed  Clement  VIII.  by  a  com- 
bination of  Italian  and  French  cardinals  and  against 
the  wish  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  French  tri- 
umph, however,  was  frustrated  by  his  death  after 
a  pontificate  of  but  four  weeks.        K.  Benrath. 

Biblioorapht:  F.  Petruoelli  della  Gattina,  Hiei.  diplo- 
maiique  dee  conektvee,  ii.  404  sqq..  Paris,  1864;  M.  Brosch, 
GeechiehU  dee  Kirchenetaatee,  Gotha,  1880-82;  Ranks. 
Popee,  ii.  106;   Bower,  Popee,  iii.  327. 

Leo  Xn.  (Annibale  della  Genga):     Pope  1823- 
1829.     He  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  the  Genga, 
near  Spoleto,  Aug.  22,  1760.     Pius  VI.  and  Pius 
VII.  employed  him  in  various  missions  in  Germany, 
the  latter  particularly  in  the  negotiations  for  con- 
cordats in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury   (see   Ck>NCORDAT8   AND   Deumitinq    Bulus, 
VI.,  2,  §  1).     Pius  VII.  made  him  cardinal  in  1816. 
He  was  chosen  pope  to  succeed  Pius  VII.  after  a 
five  weeks'  conclave  on  Sept.  28,  1823,  and  forth- 
with transferred   the   high  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  till  then  held  by  Cardinal  Ercole  Consalvi 
(q.v.),  to  one  of  the  Zelanti,  the  octogenarian  Car- 
dinal della  Somaglia.     The  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  States  of  the  Church  now  as- 
sumed a  narrowly  ecclesiastical  character  which 
disordered  the  finances  and  irritated  the  adherents 
of  the  party  of  progress.     The  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion was  extended  into  civil  affairs;    the  compe- 
tency of  the  provincial  courts,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  women  to  inherit,  was  restricted;   and  vaccinar 
tion  was  forbidden.     On  the  other  hand,  the  need- 
lessly large  corps  of  public  servants  was  reduced, 
better  training  of  officials  was  required,  and  stricter 
surveillance  was  exercised.     The  segregation  of  the 
Jews  in  ghetti — a  practise  which  had  been  done 
away  during  the  French  control — ^and  restraint  of 
their    mercantile    activities    was    again    enforced. 
The  secret  revolutionary  leagues  in  the  Romagna 
were  summarily  dealt  with;   in  the  course  of  three 
months  Cardinal  Rivarola,  who  was  dispatched  to 
Bologna  in  1825,  passed  507  sentences,  condemn- 
ing seven  to  death,  the  others  to  hard  labor  for 
life  or  long  terms  of  imprisonment.     A  murderous 
attempt  on  Rivarola  moved  him  to  flight,  and  the 
poi>e  then  commissioned  Monsignor  Invemizzi  in 
his  place,  who  pursued  the  same  object,  with  re- 
course to  denunciation,  false  promises  of  indemnity, 
and  the  like.     Leo's  administration  of  the  Church 
was  characterized  by  the  same  extreme  reactionary 
policy,  shadowed  forth  in  his  very  first  encyclical, 
May  3,  1824,  wherein  he  issued  the  invitation  to 
the  next  jubilee  festival  at  Rome.     The  same  spirit 
was  also  operative  in  connection  with  the  concor- 
dats concluded  during  his  pontificate  with  Hanover, 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and, 
especially,  several  of  the  South  Ainerican  govern- 
ments   (see   CONCOBDATB   AND    DELIMITING   BuLLB, 
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VI.  2,  §§  4-5).  In  France,  Lamennais  (q.v.)f  who 
embodied  all  the  neo-Catholicism  and  Ultramon- 
tanism  just  then  in  vogue,  evoked  the  pope's  ap- 
proval. He  came  to  Rome  in  1824  and  Leo  offered 
him  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  pope's  relations  with  the 
French  government  were  not  cordial.  He  carried 
on  tedious  negotiations  with  the  Netherlands  over 
the  question  of  the  nomination  of  bishops  and  the 
closing  of  the  clerical  seminaries,  which  came  to 
nothing  because  of  the  revolution  in  Belgium  (cf. 
O.  Mejer,  Die  Propaganda,  ii.  98  sqq.,  Gdttingen, 
1853;  F.  Nippold,  Die  r&miech-katholieche  Kirche 
im  Kdnigreich  der  Niederlande^  Leipsic,  1877,  149- 
151).  K.  Benrath. 

BnuooBAPBT:  A.  de  Montor,  Hiat.  du  Pape  Lion  XII.,  2 
vols..  Paris,  1843;  J.  Q.  Kdberle.  L«o  XII.  und  der  Oeiat 
der  rOmiadten  Hierardiie,  Leipsic,  1946;  N.  P.  S.  Wi8&- 
maa,  ReeolUtstums  of  ths  Last  Four  Popet,  London,  1859; 
A.  von  Reumont,  Oetchiehte  der  Stadt  Rom,  iii  2,  p.  679, 
Berlin,  1870;  L.  von  Ranke.  Hietcriech'UoQrajthiedts 
Studien,  pp.  143-167.  Leipsic.  1877;  M.  Brosch,  GMcAuAte 
dee  Kirehenetaaiee,  ii.  308  sqq.,  Gotha,  1881;  F.  Nippold. 
Handimck  der  neueeten  Kirchenoeechiehle,  ii  70-79.  Elber- 
fdd.  1883;  F.  Nippold,  Papacy  in  the  19th.  CerUury,  pp. 
71-^1.  New  York.  1900;  F.  Nielsen.  Papacy  in  Ote  16th 
Century,  2  vols.,  ib.  1906;  Bower.  Popee,  iii.  434-464. 

Leo  XnL  (Joachim  Vincent  Peed):  Pope  1878- 
1903.  He  came  of  a  noble  Siennese  family,  and 
was  bom  at  Carpineto  (42  m.  s.e.  of  Rome)  Mar. 
2,  1810.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Viterbo  where  he  remained  six 
years  and  then  entered  the  famous  Roman  Ck>llege 
in  1825.  He  proved  himself  a  dill- 
Early  gent  as  well  as  a  brilliant  student  and 
Life  and  developed  early  an  extraordinary  apti- 
Training,  tude  for  the  Latin  classics.  In  1830 
he  matriculated  for  divinity  in  the 
Gregorian  University  at  Rome  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  two  years  later.  Having  decided  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  diplomatic  career,  he  entered, 
in  1833,  the  Academy  or  College  of  the  Nobles  at 
Rome  where  he  remained  until  1837,  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  canon  and  civil  law,  taking 
courses  in  these  branches  at  the  University  of  the 
Sapienxa.  In  1837  he  was  made  a  domestic  prelate 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  who  also  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  Referendary  of  the  papal  signature,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  The  following  year,  being  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  the  diffi- 
cult post  of  governor  of  the  province  of  Benevento, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  in  a  very  disturbed 
condition,  being  infested  by  smugglers  and  brigands, 
but  the  young  prelate  at  once  asserted  his  authority, 
and  by  severe  and  decisive  measures  speedily  sup- 
pressed lawlessness  and  restored  order  to  the  prov- 
ince. In  1841  he  was  recalled  and  appointed  to  the 
more  important  charge  of  delegate  of  Spoleto, 
having  his  administrative  headquarters  in  Perugia. 
He  filled  this  position  until  1843,  when  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  archbishop  of  Damietta  and  ap- 
pointed papal  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels. 
This  post  he  occupied  three  years,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  became  quite  popular  in  academic  as  well 
as  in  diplomatic  circles.  In  1846  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  England,  and,  returning  the  same  year 
to  Rome,  then  to  Paris,  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Perugia.    His  episcopate  in  this  diocese  lasted  thirty- 


two  years  through  a  period  of  much  political  and 
religious  disturbance  connected  with  the  various 
movements  set  on  foot  for  the  unification  of  the 
Italian  states.  As  a  bishop,  besides  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  social  and  religious  movements 
of  the  day,  he  showed  more  than  ordinary  zeal  for 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  paid  special  attention  to 
the  hitherto  much  neglected  education  of  the  peo- 
ple in  secular  as  well  as  religious  matters.  He  waa 
created  cardinal  by  Pius  IX.  in  1853,  and  he  re- 
mained in  charge  of  his  diocese  until  1878,  when, 
on  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  he  was  elected  pope  and 
took  the  name  Leo  XIII. 

During  his  pontificate,  which  was  one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
papacy,  he  continued  to  display  marked  diplomatic 
and  administrative  ability.  A  lover  of  peace  and 
unity,  he  applied  himself  with  much  tact  to  im- 
prove the  rather  strained  relations  between  the 

papacy  and  the  various  powers,  which 

His  Pon-    had  resulted  from  the  reactionary  ideas 

tificate.      and  policy  of  his  predecessor.    While 

he  has  been  criticised  for  having  shaped 
much  of  his  diplomacy  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
a  restoration  of  the  temporal  power,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, in  view  of  the  far-reaching  results  achieved, 
that  his  motives  and  policy  far  transcended  this 
secondary  object.  It  was  mainly  through  his  dip- 
lomatic ability  that  in  Germany  an  end  was  put 
(1886)  to  the  famous  religious  strife  called  the  Kul- 
turkampf  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
In  harmony  with  his  general  policy  of  conciliation 
he  early  favored  a  loyal  acceptance  of  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  on  the  part  of  the  French 
people,  and  though  he  was  not  a  little  blamed  for 
this  attitude  by  the  royalists  who  were  then  counted 
the  most  enlightened  and  influential  of  French 
Catholics,  he  remained  firm  in  his  convictions  which 
he  set  forth  in  an  encyclical  to  the  French  people 
in  1892.  As  a  churchman  he  was  characterized  by 
broad,  tolerant  and  irenic  views,  and  his  policy  was 
shaped  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  uplifting  of 
those  within  the  Church,  but  also  to  the  ultimate 
reunion  of  all  Christendom.  Thus  he  evinced  a 
lively  and  efficient  interest  in  the  religious  welfare 
of  the  Slavonic  races,  and  in  the  reunion  with 
Rome  of  the  various  eastern  churches.  It  was  in 
a  great  measure  through  his  efforts  that  the  Ar- 
menian schism  was  extinguished  in  1879,  in  con- 
nection with  which  event  he  issued  in  1881  a  bull 
decreeing  the  foundation  of  an  Armenian  college 
in  Rome.  His  appeal  in  1895  to  the  "  Illustrious 
English  Race  "  was  dictated  by  the  same  irenic 
spirit  and  desire  for  unity,  but  whatever  effect  it 
might  otherwise  have  produced  was  counteracted 
by  his  bull  on  Anglican  orders  issued  the  following 
year,  which  denied  their  validity.  A  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  his  zeal  for  peace  as  well  as  of  his  diplomatic 
ability  was  his  appointment  in  1885  to  be  arbiter  in 
a  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  concerning 
the  Caroline  Islands.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
intellectual  and  social  problems  of  the  day  and  did 
much  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  mentioned  the  publication  of  an 
encyclical  on  Christian  philosophy  in  1879;  the 
foundation,  shortly  after,  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
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Thomas  Aquinas  in  Rome,  together  with  the  creation 
of  a  Congregation  of  Studies;  the  [partial]  opening 
of  the  Vatican  archives  (1884)  [Protestant  scholars, 
however,  are  debarred  from  examining  the  papal 
archives  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to,  in,  or 
since  the  Protestant  revolt];  the  encyclical  "  Provi- 
dentissimus  Deus  **  on  Scripture,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Biblical  Commission  in  1902.  His  inter- 
est in  social  questions  and  his  zeal  for  the  betterment 
of  social  conditions  were  manifested  not  only  in  his 
encyclical  on  Socialism  issued  in  1878,  in  his  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  Brazil,  and  his  encyclical  on  the 
condition  of  working  men,  but  also  in  his  attitude 
of  tolerance  with  regard  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  in  the  encouragement  and  support  given  to 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  (q.v.)  in  his  campaign  against  the 
African  slave-trade. 

Among  the  more  important  official  acts  of  his 
administration  besides  those  already  mentioned  are 
the  following:  In  1878  a  bull  reestablishing  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland;  in  the  same 
year  the  encyclical  "  Inscrutabili ''  dealing  with  the 

evils  which  beset  society  in  Christian 

Official      countries;  in  1880,  the  encyclical  "  Ar- 

Acts.        canum "   on   Christian    marriage;     in 

1881  the  encyclical  '*  Diutumum  "  in 
defense  of  the  principle  of  rightful  authority  in  the 
Church;  in  1884  a  bull  authorizing  the  assembly  of 
the  third  plenary  Council  of  Baltimore;  in  1893, 
sending  of  the  first  apostolic  delegate  to  the 
United  States.  During  his  pontificate  he  remained 
always  within  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  in 
his  private  life  he  was  simple,  studious  and  devout. 
He  was  exceptionally  well  versed  in  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, and  his  Latin  poetry,  written  by  way  of 
pastime,  is  quite  classical  in  its  ease  and  elegance. 
Among  his  favorite  devotions  was  that  of  the  ro- 
sary, which  by  official  letters  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote throughout  the  Church.  He  passed  away 
after  a  long  and  fruitful  pontificate  on  July  20, 
1903.  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bibliography:  Leo's  OretU  Encyclical  Lettera  have  been 
translated,  New  York,  1003;  also  his  Poems,  Charadea 
and  Inscriptions,  ib.  1902.  Among  the  many  lives  which 
have  been  written,  mention  may  be  made  of  J.  McCarthy, 
London,  1896;  J.  Oldcastle.  ib.  1887;  B.  O'Reilly,  ib. 
1887;  J.  de  Narfon.  ib.  1899;  G.  Freund.  Mtinster.  1902; 
B.  D'Agen,  Paris,  1907;  De  T'Serclaes,  Bniges,  1907.  Also 
cf.  F.  Nippold.  GeschichU  des  Katholizismus,  pp.  155  aqq., 
Berlin.  1901. 

LEON  (PONCE  DE  LEON),  LUIS  DE:  Spanish 
poet  and  theologian;  b.  at  Belmonte  (90  m.  s.e.  of 
Madrid)  1527;  d.  at  Madrigal  (50  m.  e.n.e.  of  Sala- 
manca) Aug.  23,  1591.  He  joined  the  Augustinians 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having  already  begun  the  study 
of  theology  under  Melchior  Cano  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  became  professor  in  1561  and  proved  a 
brilliant  expounder  of  systematic  theology.  His 
method  of  always  going  back  to  the  sources,  espe- 
cially the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  furnished  oc- 
casion to  two  envious  colleagues  and  other  enemies 
to  accuse  him  falsely  of  inclinations  toward  the  Ref- 
ormation and  he  was  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Valladolid  in  1572,  charged  with  ex- 
pressing offensive  and  heretical  opinions  in  his  lec- 
tures and  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the  text  of  the  so- 
called  edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  Franciscus  Vatablus 


(q.v.)  and  in  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs. 
After  weaiy  waiting  he  was  acquitted  on  Dec.  15, 
1576,  and  restored  to  his  professorship.  He  began 
his  first  lecture  after  his  long  imprisonment  with  the 
words,  Heri  dicebamiu  ("  As  we  were  saying  yester- 
day ").  The  acts  of  his  trial  are  printed  in  Doai- 
merUoa  ineditos^  vols.  x.  and  xi.  (Madrid,  1847). 
His  Spanbh  writings,  which  include  his  poems,  were 
issued  by  the  August inian  Antonio  Merino  (6  vols., 
Madrid  1804-16),  and  recently  the  Augustinians 
have  edited  his  Latin  writings  (7  vols.,  Salamanca, 
1891-95).  K.  Benrath. 

Bibuoobapht:  Souroea  are  the  Doeumentos  ineditos,  ut 
sup.  Consult:  Joe^  Gonsales  de  Tejada,  Vida  de  Fray 
LuiM  de  Leon,  Madrid.  1863;  C.  A.  Wilkena.  Fray  Luie  de 
Leon,  Halle,  1866  (cf.  H.  Reusch.  in  TLB.  1867,  pp.  478 
sqq.);  F.  H.  Reuach,  Ltds  de  /..eon  und  die  apaniiche  In- 
qvisiHon,  Bonn.  1873;  G.  Ticknor.  Hist,  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture, ii.  76-87,  Boston,  1S64. 

LEONARD,  len'ord.  DELE  VAN  LEVANT:  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Pendleton,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 
1834.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1859  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1862.  He 
was  ordained  in  1863,  and  held  pastorates  at  New 
Preston,  Conn.,  1863-65,  Darlington,  Wis.,  1865- 
1870,  Normal,  111.,  1870-74,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  1874- 
1875,  and  Northfield,  Minn.,  1875-^1.  He  was  then 
superintendent  of  home  missions  in  Utah,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  adjacent  territories  1881-87,  after 
which  he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
at  Belle vue,  O.,  until  1892.  Since  1893  he  has  been 
associate  editor  of  The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World.  In  theology  he  classes  himself  *'  among  the 
liberal-conservatives,  not  caring  for  mere  novelties 
in  speculation,  but  ready  to  accept  new  statements 
of  Christian  truth  if  seemingly  established  by  evi- 
dence, even  in  the  realm  of  higher  criticism."  He 
has  written:  The  Story  of  Oberlin  (Boston,  1895); 
A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions  (New  York,  1895); 
Missionary  Annals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Cleve- 
land, O.,  1899);  and  History  of  CarleUm  College 
(Chicago,  1904). 

LEONARD,  WILLIAM  ANDREW:  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Ohio;  b.  at  Southport,  Conn., 
July  15,  1848.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Stephen's 
College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  not  graduated,  and  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1871.  He  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Brookl3rn 
(1871-72),  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Brooklyn  (1872-81),  and  of  St.  John's,  Washing- 
ton (1881-89).  In  1889  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ohio.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-third 
Regiment  of  the  New  York  State  National  Guard, 
and  from  1897  to  1906  was  in  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  Episcopal  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  theology  he  is  a  High-churchman.  He  has  writ- 
ten: Via  Sacra  (New  York,  1875);  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (1883);  and  Witness  of  the  Amer- 
ican Church  to  Christ  (New  York,  1895). 

Bibuooraphy:  W.  S.  Perry,  The  Episcopaie  in  Ammioa, 
p.  317.  New  York,  1895. 

LEONTIUS,  le-en'sh!us,  OF  BYZANTIUM:  One 
of  the  most  important  Greek  theologians  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century;  d.  about  543.  So 
many  points  in  regard  to  bis  life  and  works  are  still 
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open  questions  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  give  a  somewhat  disjointed  account  of  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  concerning  both.  Among 
the  works  in  MPG,  btxxvi.  1186-2100,  under  the 
name  of  "  Leontius  of  Byasantium  or  of  Jerusalem/' 
there  are  four  of  unequal  length  which  occur  in 
manuscript  collections  earlier  than  the  year  1000 
among  the  works  of  '*  Leontius  the  Monk  "  or  "  the 
Hermit."  These  are:  (1)  the  tripartite  work 
"  Against  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians  ";  (2)  the 
"  Solution  of  the  Syllogisms  Proposed  by  Severus  "; 
(3)  the  "  Thirty  Chapters  against  Severus  ";  (4) 
the  treatise  "  Against  the  Frauds  of  the  Apollina- 
rians.''  The  first  two  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
same  author,  who  wrote  the  first  between  529  and 
544.  He  had  been  a  Nestorian  in  his  youth,  but 
had  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  and  become  a  zeal- 
ous opponent  of  both  the  Monophysites  and  all 
whom  he  called  ''  concealed  Nestorians,"  meaning 
the  adherents  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  Dio- 
dorus  of  Tarsus.  The  **  Thirty  Chapters  "  are  also 
by  the  same  author,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
published  as  a  substantive  work.  The  last-named 
treatise  is  a  masterpiece  of  patristic  learning,  pos- 
sibly though  by  no  means  certainly  from  the  same 
hand.  The  treatise  De  aectia,  the  longest  known 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  Leontius  in  Migne,  was 
formerly  thought  to  be,  according  to  the  Greek 
title,  a  work  conceived  on  the  basis  of  utterances  of 
the  Abbot  Theodore,  and,  according  to  the  time 
of  the  work  as  a  whole,  the  date  of  Leontius  was 
frequently  put  as  late  as  600.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  admitted  that  it  contains  genuine  Leon- 
tian  material  in  a  later  recasting,  made  between 
579  and  607.  In  spite  of  much  recent  discussion,  it 
still  seems  safe  to  regard  it  as  based  upon  a  sub- 
stantive work  by  Leontius,  and  not  (as  with  M6ller) 
upon  mere  lecture-notes  of  his  worked  into  literary 
shape  by  his  disciple  Theodore,  or  (as  with  Zahn) 
the  conception  of  a  third  writer  from  information 
given  by  Theodore.  It  may  be  taken  as  demon- 
strated that  the  treatises  of  a  Leontius  of  Jerusa- 
lem Contra  Nestarianoa  (MPG,  bmcvi.  1396-1768) 
and  Contra  Monophysitaa  (ib.  1769-1901)  offer  in 
some  way  indubitably  Leontian  material — ^perhaps 
they  also  are  a  recasting  of  the  treatise  on  which 
the  De  sectis  is  based.  One  thing  seems  sure,  viz., 
the  Dodrina  antiquorum  patrum  de  verbi  incamatione 
edited  by  F.  Dekamp,  Mtlnster,  1907,  compiled  in 
the  seventh  century,  quotes  this  fundamental  work, 
not  the  De  sectis;  all  that  appears  in  the  latter  to 
stjggest  a  date  later  than  that  of  Leontius  is  absent 
in  the  Dodrina  quotations.  It  is  not  possible  to  go 
further  into  detail  as  to  the  nature  of  this  funda- 
mental work  until  more  textual  investigations  have 
been  made;  but  the  hypothesis  that  the  *'  Solution  " 
and  the  "  Thirty  Chapters  "  originally  formed  part 
of  it  still  seems  not  improbable.  It  may  have  been 
a  dogmatic-polemical  treatise  directed  principally 
against  Arians  and  Sabellians,  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites,  perhaps  consisting  of  separate  chap- 
ters against  particular  heresies,  in  which  the  pa- 
tristic citations  were  followed  by  explanations  in 
the  nature  of  dogmatic,  polemical,  and  historical 
scholia,  thus  accoimting  for  the  quotations  "  from 
the  scholia  of  Leontius,"  of  which  five  exist  in  the 


Doctrina,  and  for  the  use  of  the  word  scholia  in  the 
Greek  title  of  the  De  sectis. 

Whoever  Leontius  may  have  been,  it  is  dear  that 
he  was  not  merely  an  accomplished  theologian  but 
an  influential  man.  The  proposition  that  one  of 
the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh,  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  which  Justinian  insisted,  was  evidently  defended 
by  him;  the  edict  of  the  Three  Chapters  con- 
demned Theodore  (and  Diodorus),  whom  he  labored 
to  confute;  Justinian's  policy  followed  the  path  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  Cyril  and  of  Chalcedon,  which 
Leontius  represented;  the  later  orthodoxy  took 
up  many  Leontian  thoughts;  and  his  Aristotelian- 
ism  was  the  parent  of  scholasticism.  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  tradition  tells  nothing  certain  of  his  life. 
The  most  one  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  identify  him 
with  four  bearers  of  the  name  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. (1)  The  Leontius,  a  relation  of  the  influen- 
tial Comes  Vitalian,  who  came  forward  at  Constan- 
tinople in  519  with  the  Scythian  monks  led  by 
John  Maxentius,  resisted  the  "  Nestorianizing " 
tendencies  of  the  Roman  legates  then  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  proposition  just  cited  and  a  condenma- 
tion  of  Faustus  of  Riez,  disappearing  in  520.  (2) 
The  Leontius  who  in  531  (or  533),  together  with 
Hypatius  of  Ephesus  and  a  certain  Eusebius,  ap- 
peared as  an  orthodox  participant  in  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Severians  arranged  by  Justinian. 
(3)  The  Leontius  who  in  536  appeared  among  the 
monks  of  Jerusalem  before  the  coimcil  held  in  Con- 
stantinople, together  with  Domitian,  later  bishop 
of  Ancyra,  and  Theodore  Ascidas,  to  obtain  the 
condemnation  of  Anthimus  for  Monophysite  tend- 
encies. (4)  The  "  Origenist "  Leontius,  "  a  By- 
zantine in  race,"  of  whom  Cynllus  Scythopolitanus 
recoimts  in  his  Vita  SabcB  that  he  was  received  into 
the  "  new  laura  "  between  519  and  521,  went  with 
Sabas  in  531  to  Constantinople,  was  there  convicted 
of  Origenism,  returned  later  to  the  monastic  settle* 
ments  imder  Sabas  and  became  a  leader  among  the 
opponents  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  his  ad- 
mirers, went  again  to  Constantinople  in  541  in  the 
interests  of  his  cause,  and  died  there  not  long  after. 
The  last  three  of  these  are  easily  connected,  and 
harmonize  with  the  theological  position  of  the 
writer  Leontius,  while  the  second  is  closely  related 
to  the  first.  The  fourth  identification  alone  offers 
positive  difficulties — ^although  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
tant works  of  Leontius  do  not  portray  an  *'  Origen- 
ist "  in  the  sense  of  the  Vita  Saba  is  not  an  insu- 
perable objection;  and  the  silence  of  tradition  as 
to  the  career  of  Leontius  is  most  easily  explained 
on  the  assumption  that  he  was  held  to  some  ex- 
tent to  have  compromised  himself.  If  these  iden- 
tifications are  accepted,  the  only  period  of  his  life 
left  dark  is  that  before  519;  and  the  '*  Byzantine 
monk  "  of  the  Dodrina  receives  its  confirmation 
from  the  "  Byzantine  in  race  "  of  the  Vita  Saba, 

(F.  LoovB.) 

BxauooRAPHT:  The  earlier  information  is  Bummed  up  Sn 
J.  FesBler,  Iti^tUuiumeu  patrolooia,  ii  034-935,  Imiflbrnek, 
1851,  ed.  B.  Jungmann,  oonmilt  ii.,  part  2,  1806.  For 
later  studies  consult:  F.  Loofs,  in  TU,  iii  1-2,  Leipsie, 
1887,  of.  T.  Zahn,  in  Theoloffitehea  LUeraturblaU,  1887. 
pp.  80-02,  and  W.  M&Uer,  in  Theologitehe  LiteraiurteU- 
tmg,  1887.  pp.  336-330:    F.  Loofs,  Studien  Cber  die  dem 
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Johannes  von  Damiaatua  guo§achrub€n$n  ParaUdtn, 
Halle.  1892;  W.  ROgamer,  Leontiua  wm  BynanM^  tin 
PoUtmiktr  ava  der  Zeit  JwUiniana^  WOriburg.  1894;  V. 
Ermoni,  De  Leontio  Bi^aniino  et  de  eiua  dodrina  ehriato- 
logica,  Parin,  1805;  K.  HoU,  Die  Sacra  jMxraUela  det  Jo- 
hannes Damaeeenue,  in  TU,  xvi..  1,  Leipaio,  18041,  of. 
zx.,  2,  pp.  xii.  nqq.,  1000;  Kruml»eher,  OeechidUe,  pp. 
54  aqq.,  et  panim;  F.  Diekamp,  Die  orioeniBiiechen  Strei- 
tiokeUen  im  6.  Jahrhunderi,  MOnater,  1800;  O.  Barden- 
hewer,  Patrologie^  Freibuiv.  1001;  J.  P.  Juni^,  Leonitae 
von  Byaanz;  ^udien  tu  eeinen  Sckn/ten^  Qu^Un,  und  An- 
echauungen,  Paderbom,  1008. 

LEONTIUS  OF  NEAPOLIS:    Bishop  of  Neapolis, 
CypniB;  flourished  in  the  seventh  century.    Of  his 
life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  bom  in 
Cyprus  and  was  educated  by  his  fellow  country- 
man, John,  archbishop  of  Alexandria  (611-619). 
He  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Constans  II.  (642- 
668).     He  was  a  prolific  author,  and  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Nicsa  (787)  his  compatriot  Constantinus, 
bishop  of  Constantia,  spoke  highly  of  his  eulogies. 
Two  homihes  of  this  class  have  been  published,  one 
on  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple  and 
the  other  on  the  feast  of  Mid-Pentecost.    More  in- 
terest attaches  to  a  work  in  five  books  against  the 
Jews,  of  which  two  fragments  have  been  edited, 
two  others  being  extant  in  manuscript.    In  614 
Jerusalem  was  betrayed  to  the  Persians  and  the 
Holy  Cross   was   carried  away.    The  consequent 
excitement  called  forth  a  wide-spread  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  and  Leontius'  book  was  apparently 
evoked  by  disturbances  in  Alexandria.     His  most 
important  works,  however,  were  biographies  writ- 
ten in  popular  style  for  readers  of  general  culture, 
such  as  his  life  of  Spyridion  of  Trimithus,  extant 
only  in  a  revamping  by  Metaphrastes,  but  appar- 
ently comprising  originally  a  naive  collection  of 
marvels.     He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  Johannes 
Eleemon,  archbishop  of  Alexandria  (q.v.),  which  is 
of  value  for  its  portrayal  of  Alexandrian  life  just 
before  the  Arab  conquest.    It  was  extremely  popu- 
lar and  was  translated  into  Latin  at  the  instance 
of  Pope  Nicholas  I.     Leontius'  biography  of  Sym- 
eon  of  Emesa  is  likewise  valuable  for  its  presenta- 
tion of  current   ideas,   but  otherwise  historically 
worthless.     It  is  based  on  the  Oriental  belief  that 
madmen  are  divinely  blessed,  and  did  much  to 
spread  this  conception  among  the- Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians, whose  monasteries  in  succeeding  centuries 
presented  numerous  examples  of  "  inspired  idiots." 
Many  other  works  still  extant  in  manuscript  are 
ascribed  to  this  Leontius,  but  he  is  frequently  con- 
fused by  scribes  with  others  of  the  name,  such  as 
Leontius  the   Presbyter,   Leontius  of  Byzantium, 
and  Leontius  of  Jerusalem.  (H.  GELZERf.) 

Bibliography:  The  Opera  are  in  MPG.  xciii.  Hw  '*  Life 
of  John  the  Merciful  "  was  edited  by  H.  Gelser,  Freiburg, 
1803.  Consult:  F.  Loofs,  Leontiae  von  Byzan*  und  die 
gleichnamigen  Schrifteteller  der  griechiBc?ien  Kirche,  Leipaic, 
1887;  Krurabacher.  Geechichte,  pp.  112,  380,  468;  H. 
Gelcer.  in  Hiatoriache  Zeitschrift,  Ixi  (1889),  1-32. 

LEONTOPOLIS:    The  name  of  a  place  in  Lower 
Egypt  important  in  connection  with  Jewish  his- 
tory as  the  site  of  the  temple  built 
Reports  of  by  an  Onias  (III.  or  IV.)  either  c.  170 
Josephus.    or  c.  154  b.c.     The  place  mentioned  is 
apparently  located  by  Josephus  (WoTf 
VII.,  X.  3)  180  stadia  (about  twenty  miles)  from 
Memphis,  in  the  nome  of  HeliopoUs.    The  sources 


of    information  are  Josephus,  War,  I.,  i.  1,  VII., 
X.  2  sqq.;  ArU.,  XII.,  ix.  7,  XIII.,  iii.  1-3,  cf.  XH., 
V.  1.    According  to  War,  I.,  i.  1  "  Onias  the  high 
priest  "  was  compelled  under  Antiochus  Epiphai^ 
to  flee  from  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  in  E^ypt 
with  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  gave  him  a  location 
in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis,  where  he  '*  built  a  city 
resembling  Jerusalem,  and  a  temple  that  was  like 
its  temple."     In  ArU.,  XII.,  ix.  7  Josephus  says 
that  it  was  the  son  of  *'  Onias  the  high  priest  " 
who,  being  **  left  a  child  when  his  father  died  .  .  . 
fled  to  Ptolemy,"  and  received  the  gift  in  the  nome 
named  wherein  he  built  a  temple  like  that  at  Je- 
rusalem.    With  this  agrees  Ant.,  XII.,  v.  1,  which 
says  that  the  son  whom  Onias  left  '*  was  yet  but 
an  infant."    Ant.,  XIII.,  iii.  1-3  afiBrms  that  Onias 
"  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest  "  fled  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  that,  stimulated  by  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  (xix.  19)  uttered  600  years  earlier,  this 
Onias  wrote  a  letter  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra, 
which  letter  Josephus  professes  to  give.     In  this 
Onias  asks  that  a  ruined  sanctuary  be  given  him 
that  he  may  pmge  it  and  erect  on  iVs  site  a  temple 
which  may  serve  as  a  place  where  the  Jews  may 
meet,  implying  that  this  will  gain  for  the  king  the 
favor  of  the  Jews  against  the  Syrian  king.     The  re- 
ported  reply   of   the   two  sovereigns  grants  the 
ruined  temple  at  Leontopolis,  **  named  from  .  .  . 
Bubastis."    The  second  of  these  letters,  at  any 
rate,  is  generally  recognized  as  spurious.     In  War, 
VII.,  X.  2  Josephus  affirms  that  ''  Onias,  son  of 
Simon,  one  of  the  Jewish  high  priests  "  fled  from 
Antiuchus,  was  received  kindly  by  Ptolemy,  ob- 
tained leave  to  build  a  temple,  saying  that  '*  the 
Jews  would  be  readier  to  fight  against  Antiochus," 
built  the  temple  not  like  that  at  Jerusalem  but  to 
resemble  a  tower,  sixty  cubits  high,  furnished  it  in 
the  same  manner,  only  substituting  a  suspended 
golden  lamp  for  the  candlestick,  and  surrounding 
the  structure  with  a  wall  of  burnt  brick,  though 
the  gate  (ways)  were  of  stone.    The  king  lilso  gave 
a  large  endowment  in  lands  to  furnish  the  requisite 
revenues  for  the  support  of  the  temple.     In  §  4  of 
this  chapter  Josephus  reports  that  Lupus,  governor 
of  Alexandria,  and  his  successor  Paulinus  (which 
places  the  date  at  70-73  a.d.)  stripped  and  closed 
the  temple  after  it  had  been  open   for  worship 
"  343  years." 

These  accounts  by  the  same  writer  raise  three 
difficulties.  (1)  Who  was  the  Onias  who  built  the 
temple?     Two   of  the   accounts   distinctly  imply 

Onias  III.,  especially  Ant.,  VII.,  x.  2, 

Three       which  calls  him  "  son  of  Simon."  With 

Difficulties,  this  goes  War,  I.,  i.  1,  "  Onias  the  high 

priest,"  since  the  son  of  this  Onias 
never  served  as  high  priest,  at  least  in  Jerusalem, 
being,  as  Josephus  says  elsewhere  (Ant.,  XII.,  v. 
1),  left  an  infant.  But  the  other  passages  cited 
oppose  this,  stating  that  it  was  the  son  of  Onias 
the  high  priest,  commonly  known  as  Onias  IV. 
This  latter  position  is  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  II  Mace.  iv.  33-34,  according  to  which  Onias  III. 
was  slain  after  being  enticed  from  the  well-known 
sanctuary  of  Daphne  near  Antioch.  (2)  The  sec- 
ond difficulty  concerns  the  date  of  the  building  of 
the  temple,  and  its  solution  depends  upon  the  so- 
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lution  of  the  first  difficulty.     If  Onias  III.  was  the 
builder,  170-163  must  be  the  period  of  erection;  if 
Onias  IV.,  then  c.  154  must  be  accepted.    The 
statement  in  Ant. ,  VII.,  x.  4  that  the  temple  was 
open  for  343  years  is  usuaUy  regarded  as  a  mistake 
for  243,  which  would  place  the  founding  of  the 
structure  c.  170  B.C.    But  this  calculation  may  be 
bound  up  with  Josephus'  evident  confusion  as  to 
the  person  of  the  founder,  and  the  later  date  may 
be  regarded  as  correct.     (3)  The  site  is  by  the 
statements  of  Josephus  and  all  earlier  indications 
left  a  matter  of  doubt.    AtU.y  XIII.,  iii.  2  seems  to 
fix  it  definitely  at  **  Leontopolis,  in  the  nome  of 
Heliopolis  .  .  .  named  from  the  country  Bubastis." 
This  can  not  be  the  well-known  Leontopolis,  which 
was  the  capital  of  a  province  north  of  that  of  Heli- 
opolis.    Moreover,  in  War^  VII.,  x.  3  the  location 
is  given  as  180  stadia  (about  twenty  miles)  from 
Memphis.    But  a  Leontopolis  is  not  known  in  the 
region,  ajsart  from  the  capital  already  mentioned. 

In  the  IHnerctrium  Antonini  (ed.  G.  Parthey  and 
M.    Pinder,   Berlin,    1848)   appears  mention  of  a 
Vicus  Judceorum,  which  lb  placed  thirty-four  Ro- 
man   miles   northeast   of   Heliopolis.     E.    Naville 
finds  that  in  this  neighborhood  a  temple  to  Bast 
(the  lion-headed  goddess  from  whom  Leontopolis 
took  its  name)  once  stood,  and  that  near  by  is  a 
Tel   al-Yehudiyeh,    "Mound    of    the 
The        Jew,"  though  at  the  time  he  investi- 
Temple     gated  (1887)  he  found  no  traces  of  a 
Found.      Jewish  temple  there   (The  Academy , 
Feb.  25, 1888,  pp.  140-141;  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration  Fund,  Seventh  Memoir,  pp.  20,  22).    An- 
other place  of  the  same  name  is  found  farther  south, 
where  a  sepulchral  inscription,  Oniou  patitr^  was 
discovered  (The  Academy,  1888,  pp.  49-50,   140- 
142,  193-194;    Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  ut  sup.). 
The  Noiitia  dignitatum  mentis,  chap,  xxv  (ed.  E. 
Bdcking,  Bonn,  1839),  knows  a  Castra  Judceorum, 
possibly  identical  with  the  more  southern  of  the 
two  places.     Finally,  in  1905,  near  the  station  Shi- 
bin  al-Kanater,  20  miles  from  Cairo  (Baedeker's 
Egypt,  p.  166, 1908),  investigation  at  a  mound  called 
Tel  al-Yehudiyeh   (20   miles    from    Cairo)    found 
the  traces  of  the  temple  in  question.    The  ground 
showed  a  settlement  roughly  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  on  the  east  side  a  wall  of  stone  767  feet 
long,  with  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure  at  the 
west  acute  angle,  while  the  temple  ruins  were  at 
the  south  point.    The  entire  enclosure  covered  be- 
tween three  and  four  acres.    The  temple  showed 
m  structure  of  which  the  inner  court  was  sixty- 
three  feet  long  by  thirty-two  to  twenty-seven  feet 
wide,  and  an  outer  court  forty-four  feet  long  by 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-one  feet  wide;  the  archi- 
tecture  was  Corinthian  in   style   with  Syrian  fea- 
tures;   the  area  was  proportioned  like  that  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.    Tlie  traces  of  sacrifice  were 
present  in  the  shape  of  huge  sunken  cylinders  of 
pottery  which  show  that  they  were  used  for  sacri- 
fice, alternate  layers  of  earth  and  burnt  material 
•howinis  that  fresh  earth  was  thrown  on  each  sac- 
rifice of  fire  so  as  to  deaden  it.     The  pottery  of 
the  mound  outside  the  old  town  belongs  to  the 
woond  century  B.C.,  the  coins  are  of  the  period  of 
Ptolemy  Philonwtor,  and  sherds  show  Jewish  names. 


These  data,  reconciling  differences  and  agreeing 
with  the  conditions  required,  set  finally  at  rest  the 
question  of  the  fact  and  the  place  of  this  interesting 
episode  of  Jewish  history.       Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibliooraput:  Egyptian  Reflearch  Account,  vol.  xii.,  W. 
M.  Flindern  Petrie,  Hyksoe  and  l&raelite  Cities,  London. 
1906;  Schttrer,  Getchichte,  iu.  97-100.  En«.  transl..  II.. 
ii.  28&-288  (containn  older  literature);  A.  BQchler.  Die 
Tobiaden  und  die  Oniaden  in  II.  M<ikkab&erbu(h,  Vienna. 
1899;  JexMi'  College  Jubilee  Volume,  pp.  39-77,  London, 
1906  (collects  dincussiona  of  the  Onias  Temple);  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  LiglU  from  Egyptian  Papyri  before  Chriet^  ib. 
1908;  J.  G.  Duncan.  Exploration  of  Egypt  and  the  O.  T., 
New  York.  1909;    EB,  iu.  3507-11. 

LEPROSY. 

Geographical  Distribution  (f  1). 

Biblical  Conception  ($  2). 

General  Treatment  of  Lepers  (f  3). 

Lepra  Mosaica  (f  4). 

Lepra  Tuberosa  (fi  5). 

Lepra  Maculosa,  Lepra  Anssthetica  (f  6). 

This  disease  has  existed  from  times  preceding  the 
ages  of  which  history  takes  cognizance  in  its  back- 
ward sweep,  has  spread  widely  over  the  civilized 
and  barbarous  world,  and  still  exists  endemically 
in  some  regions.     The  Hebrews  were 
I.  Geo-     sorely  afflicted  with  it  before  leaving 

graphical    Egypt  (indeeil,  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Distribu-  with  their  humid  atmosphere,  seem  to 
tion.  have  been  a  cradle  of  the  disease) ;  so 
much  so,  that,  according  to  the  histo- 
rian Manetho  (Josephus,  Apian,  i.  26),  the  Egyp- 
tians drove  them  out  on  account  of  this  plague  of 
leprosy.  It  probably  existed  in  Syria  before  the 
Hebrews  came  bringing  it  ^ith  them  into  that 
country.  From  Egypt  and  Palestine  it  spread  to 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  other  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Central  and  Western  Europe  some- 
where between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
probably  through  the  agency  of  the  returning  cru- 
saders, and  spread  with  alarming  rapidity.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  almost  dis- 
appeared from  those  sections  of  Europe.  At  pres- 
ent, leprosy,  or  Elephantiagia  Grecorum,  is  found 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black,  and  Caspian  Seas,  in  Norway,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Palestine,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
and  China  Seas,  in  the  islands  of  the  Australian 
Archipelago,  in  South  and  Central  America,  in 
Hawaii,  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
Iceland. 

By  almost  all  peoples  and  races,  leprosy  has  been 
regarded  as  a  visitation  of  God  on  account  of  some 
sin,  and  the  lepers  have  been  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  people.    The  Jews  were  told  that  it 
came  upon   a   man   for  idolatry,  blasphemy,  un- 
chastity,  theft,  slander,   false  witness,  false  judg- 
ment, perjury,  infringing  the  borders  of  a  neighbor, 
devising  malicious  plans,  or  creating  discord  be- 
tween brothers.     Lepers  were  considered  unclean 
(Lev.  xiii.  44-46),  had  to  rend  their  garments  (ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  the  women),  cover 
a.  Biblical  their   faces,    go   with    unkempt  hair, 
Conception,  and  cry,  "  Unclean,  unclean  I  "    They 
had    to    live    without    the    camp    or 
city;   had  a  special  part  of  the  synagogue  reserved 
for  them;  and  any  thing  they  touched,  or  any  hoiue 
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into  which  they  entered,  was  declared  unclean. 
An  elaborate  ceremonial  was  prescribed  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  leper  when  the  disease  had  left 
him  (cf .  Lev.  xiv.,  and  see  Diseases  and  the  HeaLt- 
INQ  Art,  Hebrew).  Among  the  Jews,  not  only 
was  leprosy  considered  as  attacking  human  beings, 
but  also  it  was  declared  to  be  in  garments,  houses, 
and  vesscb  (Lev.  xiii.  47-59,  xiv.  33-53);  and  cere- 
monies were  prescribed  for  their  cleansing.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  leprosy  of  garments  and  houses 
is  not  known.  Its  distinctive  signs  were,  in  a  gar- 
ment, greenish  or  reddish  spots  which  spread ;  in  a 
house,  greenish  or  reddish  streaks  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  wall  which  spread.  This  was,  prob- 
ably, in  either  case,  a  species  of  mildew,  or  else  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  some  fungus,  which,  by  con- 
tact, would  generate  disease  in  the  human  (see 
House,  The  Hebrew,  and  Its  Appointments). 
The  Jerusalem  Targum  regarded  it  as  a  visitation 
on  a  house  built  with  unjust  gains. 

The  Persians  went  even  further  than  the  Jews, 
and  excluded  foreign  lepers  from  theif  country. 
The  Greek  writers  thought  leprosy  was  a  punish- 
ment for  some  sin  against  Phoebus.  The  Arabs 
will  neither  sleep  near  nor  eat  with 
3.  General  lepers,  nor  marry  into  families  kno^-n 
Treatment  to  be  leprous.  By  the  Church  of  Rome 
of  Lepers,  in  early  ages,  lepers  were  regarded  as 
dead,  and  the  last  rites  of  the  Church 
were  said  over  them.  In  757  a.d.  it  was  declared 
a  ground  for  divorce,  and  the  sound  party  could 
marry  again.  In  France,  at  different  times,  laws 
were  passed  forbidding  lepers  to  marry.  The  leper 
lost  all  control  of  his  property,  and  could  not  in- 
herit any;  he  could  not  act  as  a  witness,  nor  chal- 
lenge to  a  duel.  Oddly  enough,  while,  in  general, 
leprosy  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  it  was  held  to  be  a  sign  of  divine 
preference  for  those  attacked;  as,  in  a  woman,  it 
was  to  preserve  her  chastity.  Lepers  were  regarded 
as  saints,  and  received  much  honor  and  alms.  All 
over  Europe  the  lepers  had  to  live  apart,  and  had 
special  churches,  priests,  etc.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  special  dress  was  prescribed  for  them.  The 
houses  in  which  these  unfortunate  ones  lived  were 
called  "  lazar-houses."  They  were  generally  lo- 
cated just  outside  the  gates  of  the  cities,  in  close 
proximity  to  some  body  of  water,  so  that  the  in- 
mates could  bathe.  They  were  usually  religious 
in  character.  The  inmates  had  to  be  silent,  and 
attend  morning  prayer  and  mass;  and  in  some  of 
the  houses  they  had  to  say  so  many  prayers  each 
day  that  they  had  very  little  time  for  anything 
else.  No  woman  was  allowed  to  enter  the  male 
lazar-houses,  excepting  the  washerwoman;  and  she 
had  to  be  of  sober  age  and  good  manners,  and  must 
enter  the  house  at  a  fixed  time  of  day,  when  she 
could  be  seen  of  all.  A  female  relative  had  to  ob- 
tain special  permission  before  she  could  speak  to 
a  male  leper.  These  houses  were  supported  largely 
by  begging,  entirely  by  alms. 

Between  what  is  called  **  leprasy  "  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  and  the  leprosy  as  described  by  the  best 
authorities  on  skin  diseases,  there  is  very  little 
correspondence:  indeed,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
adopt  the  theory  advanced  in  the  article  on  lep- 


rosy in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (American 

edition,  ii.  1630),  that  the  leprosy  of  the  Mosaic 

dispensation   {Lepra  Moeaicd)  is  not 

4.  LepfA    one  disease,   but  an  enumeration  of 
Moiaica,    certain  symptoms,  which,  on  account 

of  their  frightful  character,  and  tend- 
ency to  spread,  would  render  the  individual  an  ob- 
ject of  aversion,  and  demand  his  separation.  It  is 
certainly  but  in  few  points  akin  to  Elephantiasi$ 
Grecarunif  the  modem  leprosy.  The  symptoms  of 
leprosy,  as  in  Lev.  xiii.,  and  the  expressions  used 
there  and  elsewhere,  "  leprous,"  "  white  as  snow," 
lead  one  to  conjecture  that  Lepra  Moaaica  is  analo- 
gous to  Lepra  vulgaris,  more  conmionly  called  Psori- 
asis. Of  Lepra  Mosaica  (Heb.  zara^atk),  the  lep- 
rosy of  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  the  most  marked  symptoms 
were  "  a  rising,  a  scab,  or  a  bright  spot,"  "  in  the 
skin  of  the  flesh  "  (Lev.  xiii.  2),  with  a  hair  turned 
white  in  the  rising,  scab,  or  bright  spot,  these  being 
deeper  than  the  scarf-skin  (xiii.  3),  and  spreading 
of  the  scab,  etc.  (xiii.  7,  8).  As  a  more  sidvanoed 
case  "  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  rising  "  (xiii.  10)  is 
noted.  Verse  18  implies  that  the  disease  may 
take  its  origin  in  a  boil,  with  the  same  symptoms. 
In  verse  29  the  disease  appears  in  the  beard,  or 
hair  of  the  head,  coming  in  the  form  of  a  scall, 
with  thin  yellow  hairs  in  the  patches.  These  are 
all  the  symptoms;  they  are  probably  given  merely 
as  initial  symptoms,  so  that  the  priest  might  recog- 
nize the  onslaught  of  different  diseases  in  their 
earliest  stages.  The  ''  rising  "  may  correspond  to 
the  tubercles  of  Lepra  ttt&ercuZoso,  or  the  buUa  of 
Lepra  ancesthetica  of  recent  authors.  The  scall  of 
the  head  may  be  the  Marphaa  alopeciaia,  or  Faa> 
mange,  placed  by  Kaposi  (Haulkrankheiten,  Vienna, 
1880)  as  a  subdivision  of  the  second  form  of  lep- 
rosy, Lepra  maculosa.  Verses  12-17  state  that  if 
the  patient  is  white  all  over  he  is  clean,  no  doubt 
because  the  disease  had  then  run  its  course.  In 
this  case  it  is  probably  a  general  Psoriasis. 

Modem  leprosy,  Elephantiasis  Grecorum,  is  di- 
vided into  three  varieties:  (1)  Lepra  tuberosa,  the 
tubercular  form;  (2)  Lepra  maculosa^  the  spotted 
or  streaked  form;  (3)  Lepra  anceslhetica,  the  an- 
esthetic form.  For  months  or  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  the  patient  may  have 
vague  prodromal  symptoms,  as  weakness,  loss  of 
appetite,  sleeplessness,  lassitude,  slight  fever,  diar- 
rhea and  sometimes  pemphigus  blebs  (Uttle  blisters). 
In  Lepra  tuberosa  the  disease  begins  with  the  out- 
break, on  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  of  insu- 
lar or  round-shaped  spots,  in  size  from  a  finger-nail 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand;  at  first  red,  and  disap- 
pearing under  pressure;  soon  becoming  gray  to 
sepia  brown  or  bronze  color.  Over  the  spots  the 
skin  is  smooth  and  glistening  (as  if  painted  with  oil), 
or  bronzed  and  thickened,  or  slightly  prominent, 
and  painful  on  pressure.  The  spots  are  distributed 
over  the  trunk  and  extremities,  face,  hands,  and 
feet.     In  some  situations  they  become  confluent; 

in  some,  disappear;  in  others,  disappear 

5.  Lepra    in  the  center,  while  the  peripheries  ex- 
Tuberosa.   tend,  thus  forming  ring  shapes.    The 

tubercles,  the  distinctive  type  of  this 
form,  appear  after  the  disease  has  lasted  months 
or  years;  are  of  various  size*;,  up  to  that  of  a  hazel- 
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nut,  and  are  either  slightly  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sldn,  or  quite  prominent;  dirty-brown- 
red  in  color  and  glistening;  hard-elastic  to  soft 
to  the  touch;  covered  with  epidermic  scales;  dif- 
fused or  closely  pressed  together,  and  forming 
either  irregular  uneven  plaques,  or  regular  circles. 
They  are  principally  located  on  the  face  and  ears. 
On  the  eyebrows  they  form  thick  parallel  rows, 
projecting  over  the  eyes;  on  the  cheeks,  nose,  and 
chin  they  are  massed  into  irregular  heaps.  The 
lips  become  thick,  swollen,  and  protruding;  the 
under  lip  hangs  down;  and  this,  with  the  promi- 
nent, overhanging,  knotty  eyebrows,  and  the  deeply 
wrinkled  forehead,  gives  the  coimtenance  a  morose 
and  stupid  appearance.  Sometimes  the  eyelids 
are  everted,  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears  hang  down 
in  thick  masses.  Consequent  upon  the  eversion 
of  the  eyelids,  disease  of  the  eye  sets  in.  The  ex- 
tremities also  become  tuberculated,  though  not  so 
much  as  the  face;  and  the  presence  of  tubercles  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  render 
handling  and  walking  very  painful.  Tubercles  appear 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  upper  part  of  larynx;  the  tongue  becoming 
thick  and  cracked,  with  loss  of  taste  ensuing;  the 
buynx  becoming  narrow,  with  loss  of  voice;  the 
breath  becoming  sweetish.  After  many  months, 
these  tubercles  may  be  absorbed,  leaving  behind 
dark  pigmented  atrophic  places;  sometimes  they 
soften  centrally,  and  spread  out  peripherally; 
sometimes  break  down,  and  form  leprous  ulcers, 
which  tend  to  skin  over,  only  to  break  down  again. 
Sometimes  the  ulceration  goes  deeper;  necrosis 
joins  itself  to  it;  a  diffused  inflammation  sets  in, 
leading,  in  the  under  extremities  especially,  to  deep 
excavation,  and  finally  opening  of  joints,  and  self- 
amputation  of  entire  members  (Lepra  mutilana). 
Earlier  or  later  anesthesia  develops  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  will  be 
found  enlarged  and  cord-like.  The  disease  is  gen- 
erally chronic,  lasting  some  eight  to  ten  years,  the 
patient  dying  of  specific  marasmus,  or  some  com- 
plicating disease  of  internal  organs.  Or  the  disease 
may  be  more  acute,  with  high  fever,  and  reaching 
in  a  few  months  to  a  state  which  in  other  cases  is 
not  reached  in  years. 

Lepra  maculosa  is  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance on  the  skin  of  a  large  number  of  red  or  brown 
glistening  spots,  or  by  diffuse  dark  pigmentation, 
intermixed  with  which  are  white  points,  spots,  or 
stripes;  so  that  the  body  seems  streaked.  This 
frequently  changes  into  the  former  variety,  or  into 
Lepra  ancuUietUxiy  in  which  anesthesia  b  the 
marked  feature.  It  succeeds  to  the  preceding 
forms,  or  else  begins  with  an  outbreak  of  pemphi- 
gus bulla  (water-blisters),  which,  on  healing,  leave 
mhite,  glistening,  and  anesthetic  places,  or,  break- 
ing,    leave     ulcerations.     Sometimes 

6.  Lepra    anesthesia    appears    on    fully   normal 

MaculoM;  places;  sometimes  the  spot  has  been 
Lepfm      red    and    hyperesthetic    for    months 

AiUHthet-  before.     Over    the    anesthetic    spots 

ica.        the  skin  often  becomes  wrinkled,  the 

wrinkled   places  being  bounded  by  a 

red,  hyperesthetic  border;  the  wrinkling  only  taking 

place   where  the    anesthetic    spots   have    become 


stable,  for  at  first  they  tend  to  change  their  loca- 
tion. The  anesthesia  is  complete,  the  patient  not 
feeling  a  needle  thrust  deep  into  the  muscles.  The 
chief  nerve-trunks  become  swollen,  and  painful  to 
pressure.  Sometimes  hyperesthesia  precedes  an- 
esthesia to  such  a  degree,  that  the  patient  is  not 
able  to  sit  or  lie  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place, 
can  not  take  anything  in  his  hands,  and  walking 
and  standing  give  him  the  greatest  pain.  The  an- 
esthesia is  followed  by  atrophy  of  muscles,  and 
wrinkling;  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eye  becomes 
lamed;  the  under  eyelid  and  the  under  lip  hang 
down;  the  tears  flow  over  the  cheeks;  and  the 
saliva  runs  dribbling  out  of  the  mouth;  and  thus 
the  face  oftentimes,  already  swollen  and  out  of  shape 
by  the  presence  of  the  tubercles,  assumes  a  peculiar, 
old,  idiotic,  or  foohsh  expression.  The  flexor  muscles 
of  the  hand  not  being  atrophied  so  much  as  the 
extensor,  the  fingers  become  half  bent,  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  becomes  convex  and  pressed  forward, 
the  back  of  the  hand  bent  in;  the  finger-ends  be- 
come clubbed,  finger-nails  thinned;  the  hair  faUs 
out.  Ulceration  finally  sets  in  at  the  anesthetic 
places,  or  the  tissues  gradually  atrophy  away  till 
the  skin,  fasciffi  and  tendons  diisappear,  one  or  an- 
other joint  is  laid  bare,  when  suddenly  a  whole 
foot ,  hand,  or  extremity  falls  off.  The  patient  grows 
foolish  and  apathetic,  and  dies  after  some  years. 
Treatment  is  largely  symptomatic.  The  best  lb  to 
remove  the  patient  from  leprous  regions. 

The  lepers  whom  our  Lord  healed  were  probably 
not  afflicted  with  Elephantiasis  Grecorum^  but  with 
Elephantiasis  vulgaris  (Psoriasis). 

The  cause  of  leprosy  is  the  invasion  of  the  skin 
by  the  bacillus  lepra,  an  organism  discovered  by 
Hansen  in  1874.  The  disease  is  contagious,  and 
not  hereditary.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes,  but  rather 
more  frequently  in  men.  Its  period  of  incubation 
is  very  long.  While  it  is  wide-spread  over  the  world 
it  is  endemic  in  certain  regions.  It  seems  that 
either  a  damp  and  cold  climate,  or  a  hot  and  moist 
one,  favors  its  development  and  spread,  and  that  food 
bears  no  relation  to  it.  Some,  however,  insist  that  it 
is  due  to  the  eating  of  fish.    G.  T.  Jackson,  M.D. 

Bibuoqrapht:  K.  Wolff.  Lepra»tudien,  Leipaio,  1885;  H. 
LeloiB,  TraiU  .  .  .  de  la  Upre,  Paria.  1886;  A.  Luti.  Zur 
Marpholooie  det  LeprabaciUu9,  Hamburg.  1886;  Q.  Thin. 
Leproty.  London,  1891;  E.  A.  Senft,  SoixarU^^iuinxe  an- 
nef  parmi  let  l^etur,  Neuohitel.  1893;  O.  A.  Hansen 
and  C.  Looft,  Leproty  in  iU  Clinieal  and  Pathological  As- 
pects, Bristol,  1895;  E.  Besnier.  Sur  le  Upre;  rdU  Hio- 
loffique,  Paris,  1897;  V.  Babes,  Unterauehunoen  aber  dsn 
IjeprabaciUut  und  ilber  die  HiBtoloffis  der  Lepra,  Berlin, 
1898;  J.  Hutchinson.  Leproey  and  Fith  Eating,  Chicajro, 
1906.  An  important  pamphlet,  Beobtiehtungen  Qber  den 
AtutattimKeUigen  Lande  (Hermhut.  1908),  is  by  Dr.  Eins- 
ler.  for  neariy  twenty  years  head  of  the  Jesus  Hilfe  Hos- 
pital for  Leprosy  in  Jerusalem. 

For  the  Biblical  side  consult:  J.  R.  Bennett,  Dtssoses 
t^  the  Bible,  London,  1887;  O.  N.  MQnch,  Die  Zaraath  der 
hebr&iedten  Bibel;  Einleitung  in  die  Oee^ichte  dee  Aue- 
sauces,  Leipeic  1893;  W.  M.  Thompson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  il  516-520,  200,  New  York.  1859;  E.  C.  A. 
Riehm.  HandvcSrterbuch  dee  bihliechen  Altertume,  pp.  155- 
159,  Leipsic,  1893;  J.  F.  Schamberx.  The  Nature  of  the 
Leproey  of  ike  BibU,  in  Philadelphia  Polychrome,  vii  (1898), 
noa.  47-48;  Ben  singer.  Arch^lologie,  pp.  481-482;  DB, 
iii.  95M)9;  EB,  iii.  2763-68;  and  literature  under  Dib- 
EABES  AND  THE  Healino  Art.  Hebrew.  On  the  Bib- 
lical prescriptions  resardins  it  the  one  book  is  A.  Dill- 
mann  and  V.  Rymel.  Die  Bacher  Exodue  und  Letiticue, 
pp.  553  sqq.,  Leipsic  1897. 
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For  the  historieal  tide  of  the  medieftl  pnetiM  oonault: 
E.  VigDMt,  Lea  lApreux  el  Im  ekevalien  tU  8.  Laaan  dt 
JfrumiUm,  Orleans,  1884;  R.  H^,  Lm  lAproatrim  dan* 
Vaneienne  France,  Paris,  1896;  E.  N^ret,  La  Prophylaxis 
de  la  Upre  au  fnoyef»-d0e.  ib.  1896;  L.  Le  Orand,  Ls» 
Maiaon^Dieu  et  UproterieM  .  .  .  da  Par%»,  14-  aiieU,  Paris, 
1808;  E.  Ehlera.  Daniah  Latar  Houm^  in  Ou  MiddU  Agea, 
London,  1001. 

LE  QUI£N»  le  Id^'On',  MICHEL:  French  Do- 
minican; b.  at  Boulogne  Oct.  8,  1661;  d.  at  Parifl 
Mar.  12,  1733.  He  became  a  Dominican  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  throughout  the  long  period  of 
his  literary  activity  was  librarian  of  the  monastery 
of  his  order  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  Paris.  His 
principal  polemical  works,  which  arc  of  minor  in- 
terest, are  Defense  du  iexU  hfbreu  et  de  la  version 
vulgate  (Paris,  1690);  Stephani  de  AUimura  pan- 
oplia  contra  achisma  Gr cecum  (1718),  a  defense  of 
the  papal  claims  to  supremacy  against  Nectarius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  La  NuUiU  dee  ardinatiane 
anglicanes  (2  vols.,  1725);  and  La  NuUiU  dee  or- 
dinatione  anglicanee  demonir{'e  de  nouveau  (2  vols., 
1730).  Far  more  important  was  his  edition  of 
John  of  Damascus  in  Greek  and  Latin  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1712;  reprinted,  with  additions,  MPG, 
xciv.-xcvi.);  and,  above  all,  his  Oriene  Chrietianue 
in  quatuor  patriarchatue  digeetue  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1740).  modeled  on  D.  de  Sainte-Marthe's  Gallia 
Christiana,  and  treating  in  the  first  volume  of 
Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  as  dioceses  of  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  in  the  second  of  Illyri- 
cum  (as  the  fourth  Constantinopolitan  diocese)  and 
the  patriarchates  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and 
in  the  third  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Chaldean  and 
Jacobite  Churches.  (O.  Z^CKLERf.) 

BiBLiotiRAPirr:  J.  Qu6tif  and  J.  Echard,  Seriptcrea  ordinia 
praedicatnrum,  ii.  808-800,  Paris,  1721;  H.  Hurter,  No- 
menelator  literariua,  ii.  1064-66,  Innsbruck,  1803;  KL,  vii. 
1827-28. 

LERHfS,  Id'^ran  (LERHfUM),  MONASTERY  OF: 

An  old  monastery  on  the  island  of  Saint-Honorat 
(one  of  the  L^rins  group),  off  the  coast  of  southern 
France,  oppasite  Cannes,  founded  by  St.  Honora- 
tus  about  400.  Honoratus  was  of  Gallo-Roman 
origin  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  aristo- 
cratic family.  In  early  youth  he  began  a  monastic 
routine  on  an  island  near  Marseilles;  later  he  trav- 
eled in  the  East,  and  on  his  return  he  visited  Italy 
and  contracted  a  friendship  with  Paulinus  of  Nola 
(q.v.).  He  then  settled  on  the  island  of  Lerinum 
(now  Saint-Honorat).  The  number  of  his  com- 
panions soon  increased,  and,  though  great  free- 
dom prevailed  in  the  manner  of  life,  Honoratus 
continued  general  superior.  Johannes  Cassianus 
(q.v.),  founder  of  the  slightly  younger  monastic 
community  at  Marseilles,  dedicates  to  him  a 
portion  of  his  CoUntiones  patrum,  and  styles  him 
president  of  the  great  cloister  of  brethren.  As 
presbyter,  Honoratms  also  discharged  the  spiritual 
functions. 

It  is  doubtful  what  cloistral  rule  was  in  force  on 
Lerinum  before  the  introduction  of  the  Benedictine 
rule  about  661.  Arnold  has  demonstrated  that  the 
founder  composed  no  rule,  but  that  the  order  of 
living  which  he  had  established  after  Egyptian 
precedents  was  transmitted  by  tradition.  The 
spirituiil    exercises    included    fasting,    singing    of 


hymns,  and  prayer  at  appointed  hours.  The  monlcB 
also  tilled  the  soil  and  attended  to  the  education  of 
youth.  It  is  probable  that  the  monastic  studies 
consisted  mainly  in  the  introduction  of  auxiliary 
means  for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

The  foundation  of  Honoratus  quickly  attained 
great  renown,  becoming  the  hearth  of  rejuvenation 
for  the  secularised  Gallic  Church  and  filling  the 
bishops  with  a  more  earnest  ascetic  spirit.  The 
island  of  Lerinum  came  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  so- 
called  Semipelagianism.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vin- 
centius,  and  Salvianus,  spent  some  time  as  monks 
of  Lerinum.  Honoratus  himself  became  bishop  of 
Aries  in  426,  but  died  in  429.  Maximus  and  Faus- 
tus  of  Riez  were  his  able  successors,  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  most  eminent  upholders  of  Semipela- 
gianism. Cacsarius  of  Aries  spent  considerable  time 
at  Lerinum  under  Abbot  Poroerius.  Amid  the 
ravages  of  the  sixth  century  (Provence  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks  in  537)  the  discipline  of  the 
cloister  declined.  Abbot  Marinus  desired  to  in- 
troduce the  milder  Agaunensian  rule;  and  under 
Abbot  Stephen,  who  entertained  St.  Augustine  of 
Canterbury  on  his  way  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  there 
set  in  a  total  decay  of  discipline.  About  661  Aigulf, 
of  the  cloister  of  Fleury  (Saint-Benott-sur-Loire), 
reformed  Lerinum  according  to  the  Benedictine 
rule;  but  the  ardent  Benedictine  was  assassinated 
by  an  opposing  faction.  By  690,  however,  Lerinum 
had  again  reached  such  a  flourishing  state  that 
St.  Amandus,  then  abbot,  is  said  to  have  had  under 
him  3,700  monks. 

About  730  the  wealthy  cloister  was  plundered  by 
the  Saracens.  It  indicates  a  depressed  state  of 
affairs  again,  when  in  964  the  Buigundian  King 
Conrad  ceded  Lerinum  to  the  abbot  of  Mont-Majeur 
in  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  order.  Soon  aftei^ 
ward,  however,  Pope  Benedict  VII.  made  over 
Lerinum  to  Abbot  Mayolus  of  Cluny.  Afterward 
Odilo  of  Cluny  appears  as  abbot  of  Lerinum,  which 
he  visited  in  102^.  Then  followed  local  abbots; 
but  with  the  union  with  the  congregation  of  Cluny 
there  began  for  Lerinum  a  new  period  of  splendor. 
At  all  events,  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  mon- 
astery were  still  growing  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  monks  were  no 
longer  disposed  to  be  fratree,  but  desired  to  be 
domini,  and  at  a  general  chapter  in  1319  they  re- 
solved that  it  be  left  free  to  ever>'  monk,  prior,  and 
conventual,  to  acquire  and  administer  property. 
Urban  IV.  and  the  popes  of  A\4gnon,  John  XXII. 
and  Clement  VI.,  bestowed  the  rich  benefices  in 
commendam.  Attempts  at  reform,  in  connection 
with  the  efforts  of  Benedict  XII.,  proved  of  little 
avail. 

During  the  Great  Schism  the  cloister  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  Roman  obedience.  After  having  again 
been  consigned  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  commendatory  abbots,  the  monastery 
entered  upon  a  new  period  in  1515.  To  speed  the 
cloister's  reform,  the  incumbent  at  that  time,  Au- 
gustus of  Grimaldi  (later  bishop  of  Grasse),  im- 
ported some  monks  of  Cluny  and  contrived  the  an- 
nexation of  Lerinum  to  the  Italian  Benedictine 
congregation  of  St.  Justina  of  Padua.  After  his 
death,    however,    Francis   I.    again    bestowed   the 
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abbey  in  commendam.  Du  Bellay  was  the  first  in 
tenure;  Cardinals  Lavalette  and  Mazarin  were  in 
possession  in  the  century  following.  When  after 
the  death  of  Philip  of  Venddme,  in  1727|  the  monks 
promised  the  bishop  of  Grasse  a  pension  of  4,000 
livres  if  he  would  efifect,  with  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
the  restoration  of  free  abbatical  election,  the  latter 
prelate  preferred  rather  to  appropriate  the  monas- 
tery outright;  and  in  1732  he  procured  a  royal 
brief,  by  the  terms  of  which,  on  condition  of  the 
bishop's  obtaining  confirmation  thereof  by  the 
pope,  the  monastery  was  to  be  conveyed  in  per- 
petuity to  him  and  his  successors.  In  1788  the 
monastery  was  secularized,  and  in  1791  the  island 
of  Saint-Honorat  was  sold  at  auction  for  37,000 
livres.  In  1853  the  bishop  of  Fr^jus  bought  back 
the  island;  and  in  1859  the  church  was  restored  to 
divine  service  and  monks  from  Saint- Pierre  de  Mar- 
seille were  stationed  on  the  premises. 

G.  QRlJTZliAGHER. 

Bibuogbapht:  Hilary  of  Aries'  Sermo  de  vita  S.  Honorati 
is  in  ASB,  Jan.,  ii.  17-24.  and  in  MPL,  1.  1240  aqq.  Con- 
milt:  L.  PiemiKues,  Vie  de  S.  HonartU,  Paris,  1875;  Sil- 
fersberg,  Hiatoria  monaaterii  Lerineneie,  Copenhacen, 
1834;  Berengier,  in  Revue  de  Vart  chrHien,  1870,  pp.  176 
aqq.;  F.  Arnold,  ClXaariue  vcn  Arelate  und  die  .  .  .  Kirche 
eeiner  Zeit^  pp.  04  aqq.,  Leipeio*  1894;  A.  Malnorg,  St. 
Ciaaire,  pp.  5  aqq..  Paris,  1894;  Ceillier,  Auteure  aaerie, 
viii  433.  439-442.  452,  x.  377;  DCB,  iii.  138;  Helyot. 
Ordree  monaetiquee^  v.  116  sqq.;  Heimbucfaer,  Orden  und 
Konffregationen,  i,  passim. 

LESLIE,  CHARLES:  Nonjuror  and  contro- 
versialist; b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  July  17,  1650;  d. 
at  Glasslough  (70  m.  n.n.w.  of  Dublin),  Coimty 
Monaghan,  Apr.  13,  1722.  He  studied  at  the  En- 
niskillen  school  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(M.A.,  1673),  and  began  the  study  of  law  at  the 
Temple,  but  took  holy  orders  in  1680.  He  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  chancellorship  of  Connor  July  13, 
1686.  Though  a  zealous  Protestant  he  was  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary  was  deprived  of  his  benifice  in  1689. 
He  then  removed  to  Londoti  and  entered  upon  a 
period  of  controversial  writing  that  extended  over 
some  twenty  years.  He  attacked  the  king,  Whig 
divines,  Jews,  Quakers,  Papists,  Dissenters,  and  es- 
pecially the  Deists.  In  1693  he  visited  St.  Ger- 
mains  and  obtained  from  the  pretender  the  congi 
d'ilire  for  the  consecration  of  the  nonjuring  bishops. 
When  in  1710  his  Jacobite  zeal  had  led  to  the  issu- 
ing of  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  he  secluded  himself 
at  White  Waltham,  Berkshire,  and  in  Apr.,  1711, 
fled  to  St.  Grermains.  Later  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  passed  under  the  alias  of  Mr.  White,  but 
in  Aug.,  1713,  he  repaired  to  Bar-le-Duc  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  household  of  the  pretender. 
Aiter  the  failure  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715 
he  accompanied  the  pretender  to  Rome.  In  1721 
he  returned  to  Ireland.  He  is  now  remembered 
principally  for  one  book,  A  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Deists  (London,  1698,  and  often).  Other 
works  are:  GaUienus  redivivus  (Edinburgh,  1695), 
an  attack  on  William  III.;  The  Snake  in  the  Grass 
(London,  1696),  an  attack  on  the  Quakers;  A 
Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Jews  (1698);  The 
Case  of  the  Regale  and  of  the  Pontificate  (1700;  new 


ed.,  1838);  and  The  Trtdh  of  Christianity  Demons 
strated  (1711).  He  expounded  his  political  phi- 
losophy in  a  periodical  foimded  by  him  called  The 
Rehearsal  (1705-09;  reprinted,  4  vols.,  1708-09; 
also  6  vols.,  1750).  Before  his  death  he  collected 
his  Theological  Works  (2  vols.,  1721;  reprinted,  7 
vols.,  Oxford,  1832). 

Bibuogbapht:  R.  J.  Leslie,  Life  and  WriUnoe  of  Charlea 
Letlitf,  London,  1885;  the  Life,  prefixed  to  the  Oxford 
ed.  of  his  The(^4)ffical  Warke,  ut  Bup.;  L.  Stephen,  Engluih 
Thouoht  in  the  18th  Century,  I  196-201.  241.  New  York. 
1881;  DNB,  xxxiiL  77-83  (contains  a  good  list  of  author- 
ities). CSonsult  also  T.  Lathbury,  Hietory  of  the  Non- 
jurore,  London,  1862. 

LESLIE  (LESLEY),  JOHN:  Scottish  Roman 
Catholic  historian  and  statesman;  b.  in  Scotland 
1527;  d.  at  Gurtenbui^,  near  Brussels,  May  30, 
1596.  He  studied  in  Aberdeen,  Paris,  and  Poitiers, 
was  appointed  canon  of  the  cathedral  church  at 
Aberdeen,  1547,  canonist  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, 1553,  official  of  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  1558, 
and  in  1559  was  inducted  into  the  parsonage, 
canonry,  and  prebend  of  Oyne.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion he  became  a  champion  of  the  Roman  faith. 
He  was  one  of  Knox's  opponents  at  the  disputation 
in  Edinbuigh  in  1561  and  also  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  France  that  year  to  bring  over  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  returned  in  Mary's  train  and 
became  her  principal  ecclesiastical  adviser.  He  was 
named  professor  of  canon  law  at  King's  College  and 
University  of  Aberdeen  in  1562,  and  in  1565  he  was 
made  privy  councilor,  judge  of  the  court  of  session, 
and  bishop  of  Roes.  He  was  Mary's  chief  conmiis- 
sioner  at  the  conference  at  York  in  1568,  and  later 
he  was  her  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  the  chief  means  of  communication  between 
Maiy  and  her  supporters,  and  was  the  prime  mover 
in  numerous  intrigues  in  her  behalf.  It  was  he 
who  originated  the  scheme  of  a  marriage  between 
Mary  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  ended  with 
Norfolk's  execution.  For  his  part  in  the  Norfolk 
conspiracy  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. Afterward  he  was  transferred  to  Famham 
Castle,  and  at  the  close  of  1573  he  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, on  condition  that  he  leave  the  country.  On 
the  continent  he  continued  his  efforts  for  Mary  and, 
after  a  year's  sojourn  in  Paris,  went  to  Rome  to 
represent  her  interests  at  the  oapal  court.  He  was 
sent  by  the  pope  on  various  missions  in  Mary's  be- 
half. In  1579  he  was  made  suffragan  and  vicai^ 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  and  in  1593  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Coutances  in  Normandy. 
Unable  to  obtain  possession  of  his  see,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  he  retired  to  a 
monastery  of  Augustinian  monks  at  Gurtenburg. 
His  literary  fame  rests  upon  his  De  oTigins^  man- 
huSf  el  rdms  gestis  Scotorum  (Rome,  1578),  which 
extends  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1562. 
An  earlier  Scottish  version,  written  by  Leslie  in 
1568-70  and  presented  to  Queen  Mary  in  1571,  was 
edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  by  T.  Thomson 
under  the  title,  The  History  of  Scotland  from  the 
Death  of  James  I.  in  the  Year  IjfSe  to  the  Year  1561 
(Edinbuigh,  1830).  Leslie  wrote  much  in  defense 
of  Mary,  and  composed  for  her  Pia  afflicti  am'mt 
consolationes  .  .  .  animi  tranquilli  munimentum  et 
conservatio  (Paris,  1574). 
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Bibuoobapht:  An  important  and  extenaiTe  luit  of  souroM 
is  siren  at  the  end  of  the  sketch  in  DNB,  xxziu.  03-M. 
Leslie's  Diary  was  published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  its 
MiseeUany,  vol.  iii.,  EdinburRh,  1827.  An  early  life  is 
republished  in  vols.  L,  iiL  of  James  Anderson's  CoUsetionM 
IMating  to  Ou  Hist,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland,  4  vols., 
ib.  1 727-28.  Coni^ult  also:  Life  and  Timee  of  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Lealie,  London.  1885. 

LESS,  GOTTFRIED:  German  Lutheran  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Konitz  (65  m.  8.w.  of  Danzig)  Jan. 
31,  1736;  d.  at  Hanover  Aug.  28,  1797.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Collegium  Friedericianum  in  Konigs- 
berg,  and  then  Htudied  tluHslogy  at  Jena  and  at 
Halle,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  S.  J.  Baumgarten. 
In  1757  he  removed  to  Danzig  where  in  1761  he 
was  appointe<l  extraordinary  profensor  of  theology. 
After  a  scientific  journey  to  Holland  and  England 
in  1762,  he  was  ap()ointed  professor  and  preacher 
of  the  University  of  Odttingen  (1763).  In  1791 
he  was  called  to  Hanover  as  court  preacher,  coun- 
cilor of  the  consistory  and  general  superintendent. 
His  theological  standpoint  was  that  of  a  rationalistic 
and  sentimental  religion  that  conceded  one  point 
of  the  positive  faith  of  the  Church  after  the  other 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  always  believing  that  by 
the  sacrifioe  of  external  matters  there  could  be 
saved  the  principal  point — "  Christianity  as  the 
moral  religion  of  nature.''  His  numerous  works 
belong  mostly  to  the  departments  of  apologetics, 
dogmatics,  ethics,  and  practical  theology.  His 
principal  work  in  apologetics  is  Beweitt  der  Wahr- 
heit  der  chriatlichen  Religion  (Bremen,  1768;  Eng. 
transl.,  Authenticity ,  Uncotrupted  Freservatiorif  and 
Credibaity  of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1804). 
The  sixth  edition  (Odttingen,  1786)  was  to  form  the 
second  part  of  a  larger  unfinished  work  entitled 
Ud}er  die  Religion,  ihre  Geschichte,  Wahl  und  Be- 
statigung^  of  which  two  volumes  appeared  (G6ttin- 
gen,  1783).  Less  was,  however,  recognized  chiefly 
as  an  authority  in  ethics,  on  which  he  published 
Ausfiihrliches  Handbuch  der  chriatlichen  Moral  und 
nllgemeinen  Lebenstheologie  (1777).  In  the  sphere 
of  dogmatics  he  wrote,  Handbuch  der  chriatlichen 
Religionstheorie  fur  Aufgekldrtere  (1789).  Of  ser- 
mons he  published  besides  other  collections  Pas- 
sions predigtcn  (1778-84).  Besides  his  chief  works 
he  wrote  a  great  number  of  monographs  and  trea- 
tises on  special  topics  in  the  various  departments  of 
theology.  (Paul  Tschackert.) 

Biblioorapht:  Holscher,  G.  Lee$,  ein  bioffraphiacKee  Frao- 
ment,  Hanover,  1797;  G.  Frank,  Geechichte  der  proteetanti- 
achen  Theologie,  iii.  100  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1875. 

LESSIlfG,  GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM:  German 
critic  and  dramatist;  b.  at  Kamenz  (20  m.  n.e.  of 
Dresden)  Jan.  22,  1729;  d.  at  Brunswick  Feb.  15, 
1781.  His  father  was  a  learned  and  respected 
Lutheran  pastor,  and  his  ancestors  for  generations 
had  been  clergymen.  He  attended  the  Ftirsten- 
schule,  St.  Afra,  at  Meissen,  and  while  there  began 
his  comedy,  Der  junge  Gelehrte.  In  1746  he  began 
to  study  theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  his 
interest,  however,  lay  more  in  the  direction  of 
literature  and  the  drama.  Later  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  and  philology,  but  again  busied 
himself  ^-ith  literature  and  the  theater.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1748,  the  Actress  Neuber  produced  the  play 
already  named.    Between  1748  and  1751  he  was  at 


Berlin,  nominally  a  student  of  medicine,  but  actu- 
ally earning  his  living  by  writing.  He  made  trans- 
lations, edited  a  supplement  of  the  Vosaiache  Zeitr 
ung^  and  began  his  critical  and  scholarly  works. 
He  translated  Voltaire's  defense  in  the  suit  with 
Abraham  Hirsch  and  corresponded  with  the  French- 
man, but  later  lost  his  respect  for  him.  At  the  re- 
quest of  his  father  he  resumed  his  studies  at  Wit- 
tenberg for  a  few  months,  where  in  1752  be  took 
his  master's  degree.  His  Rettungen  was  written 
during  those  months.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in 
October,  1752,  and  continued  to  work  on  the  Vossi- 
schr  Zeitung,  publishing  his  writings  in  six  volumes 
1753-55.  His  Miss  Sara  Sampson  was  the  first 
Gorman  tragedy  of  every-day  life.  He  won  the 
recognition  of  eminent  scholars  and  the  friendship 
of  such  men  as  Nicolai,  Mendelssohn  and  Michaelis. 
He  then  took  part  in  writing  the  Brie/e  die  neuede 
Litteratur  betreffend.  In  1760  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  secretary  to  General  Tauentzien,  at  Bres- 
lau,  which  gave  him  a  feeling  of  security  as  to  his 
livelihood  while  leaving  him  time  to  pursue  his  lit- 
erary plans.  He  worked  at  his  Laokoon,  and  Minna 
von  Bamhelmy  and  studied  Spinoza  and  the  Chiut^ 
Fathers,  but  resigned  his  position  in  1765.  In  1767 
he  went  to  Hamburg  to  become  dramaturg  to  the 
newly  founded  theater  of  Johann  Friedrich  Loewe. 
The  theater  did  not  last  long.  A  printing  and  pub- 
lishing business  in  which  Lessing  became  inter- 
ested was  also  a  failure.  At  Hamburg  be  was  in- 
timate with  Klopstock,  Hagedom,  daudius,  and 
many  other  important  persons.  The  crown  prince 
of  Brunswick,  on  the  recommendation  of  Ebert, 
offered  him  a  position  as  librarian  at  WolfenbQttel, 
which  he  took  in  April,  1770,  but  the  life  there 
soon  lost  its  attraction  for  him.  In  1777  he  began 
a  series  of  theological  polemics,  which  continued 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  had  been  drawn  into 
the  strife  by  the  publication  of  a  manuscript  of 
Berengar  of  Tours  bearing  on  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Eucharist  (see  Berengar  of  Tours, 
J  2).  His  connection  with  the  library  occasioned  a 
number  of  scholarly  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  he  published  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte 
und  Litteratur.  His  Nathan  der  Weise,  which  was 
to  some  extent  the  outcome  of  his  theological  con- 
troversies, was  finished  in  1779.  Ernst  und  Folk 
apj)eared  in  1778-80,  and  Ertiehung  des  Men- 
schengeschlechtes  in  1780.  To  the  year  1778  belongs 
a  work  published  by  his  brother  after  his  death: 
Neuc  Hypothese  iiber  die  Evangelisten  als  bloss 
menschliche  Geschichtsschreiber  betrachtet,  in  which 
he  assumes  the  existence  of  an  Aramaic  original  of 
Matthew  which  Matthew  followed  and  condensed, 
and  Mark  and  Luke  supplemented  with  fresh  mate- 
rial. Some  features  of  this  theory  have  proved 
permanent. 

Lessing  stands  beside  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  one 
of  the  German  classical  writers  who  is  read  by  all 
educated  persons  as  well  as  by  mere  students  of 
literature.  This  fact  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
perfection  of  form  of  his  masterpieces,  and  also  to 
his  truthful,  manly  qualities.  His  influence  on  the 
German  language  has  been  very  considerable. 
Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  upon  Les- 
sing's   attitude   toward   Christianity.     Those   who 
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■Ul)  distinguish  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
tbe  Christian  religion,  holding  to  the  former  alone, 
JOAy  reg&rd  Lesaing  as  the  inaugurator  of  a  new  era 
in  theology.  But  if  it  be  maintained  that  the  es- 
ivntial  thing  in  Christianity  b  one's  attitude  toward 
the  Savior,  considering  him  as  the  object  of  Chris- 
tian worehip  and  not  merely  its  teacher,  Lessing'a 
posilion  can  hardly  be  called  a  Christian  one. 
NcTerthelesa,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  Ilia  ethical 
vieica.  and  even  his  religious  conceptions,  were 
rDot«d  in  Christian  soil.  His  religious  opinions  did 
not  radically  change,  as  some  have  suggested,  to- 
ward the  end  of  hia  life;  nor  was  he  a  Spinozist,  he 
was  Tsiher  a  follower  of  Leibnitz.  He  believed  in 
a  conscious  God.  who  ruled  above  the  world.  In 
the  revealed  religions  he  saw  preparatory  stages  to 
the  (ruths  of  natural  religion.  He  expected  a  third 
Btage  in  religious  history,  following  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  in  which  a  new  and  everlasting  evan- 
gel should  be  promulgated,  a  period  in  which  every 
man  would  do  right  for  right's  sake. 

(Cam,  Bertreau.) 


■n  kl»  nuDwroiw.  «.g..  Lnacocm.  by  Sir.  R.  Phillimura, 
LoodDD.  IS7fi:  Stlxhid  Pmn  Wi^ki.  by  E.  C.  Bet»\ty 
tad  Hekn  Zimmem,  ib.  KTH:  Dramatic  Wotki.  in  Bohn'n 
Libnry.  2  voli.,  ib.  1876-78;  Education  iif  On  Human 
Raa.  by  F.  W.  Robfruon,  ib.  1858.  Among  (be  many 
biocrapluFA  may  bo  DAmod;  T.  W.  Duiu]  sod  G.  K. 
GuhAucr.  ad  sd.  by  W.  tod  Ualtuhn  and  R.  Boibcmr, 
2  vol...  Bwlin,  I8W:  A.  8t«hr.  Bwlon.  1866;  H.  Zim- 
mmi.  Londnn,  1878:  J.  Lime.  2  vola.,  London,  1876: 
E.  aehraidi.  11  vob..  Berlin.  1S84:  T.  W.  RotkiUm.  Lan- 
dm.  1880:  A.  W,  Emit,  Blultgut,  IWU:  and  ADB. 
n>.  756-802.  Vitrioiu  phue*  of  hii  literary  and  theo- 
IfVcal  aFtivilH  ue  dircuswd  in:  H,  Ritler,  Vtber  Lra- 
•inff't  pkiiat/opintdv  und  rtligiOm  Orund4/lt*r.  Goitin^n. 
1847:  W.  BcyschlH,  /.<uinc>  ATottan  drr  Wtitc  und  dai 
pfitirt  CkritleKlluim.  Berlin.  1863:  J,  W.  Loebell.  G.  E. 
Latiita,  Rrunnrick.  ISOS  (deala  wilb  bi«  relmlionx  to  Ger- 
man liuratun);  1.  A.  Domer.  OrirhickU  drr  prntrilanti- 
Kttf  Thtelugii,  pp.  721  aqq,.  Munich.  1867,  En«.  transl.. 
HM.  of  pToUttanI  Tlwalaav.  2  voLa..  Edinburgh.  1871: 
E.  Nieiuyer.  Viba  Lunng*  Padaonoik.  Drewlen.  1874; 
T.  W.  H.  RollealoD.  LeHin«  and  Madrrn  Grrman  Lilera- 
brr.  London.  IWO:  C,  Hell.  Di*  Rrtigiim  untmr  Ktatn- 
htr.  Tabiiigen,  1904;    L.  Zachamak,  Ltnint)  tnd  Stmler, 

LESSmS  (LEYS),  LEORARDUS:  Jcauit  theo- 
logwn;  b.  at  Brecht  (14  m.  n,e.  of  Antwerp),  Bel- 
pum,  Oct.  1.  1554:  d.  at  Louvain  Jan.  15,  l<>2:j. 
He  studied  at  Louvain  and  entered  tlie  Society  of 
JtmuM  in  1572.  After  leaching  philosophy  in  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Douai  for  seven  years  (1574-m) 
be  devoted  himself  for  four  years  to  the  study  of 
theology  in  Rome  and  in  I5S5  became  professor  of 
tbMllagy  at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Louvain,  rcmain- 
ioft  there  till  his  death.  In  1587  the  theological 
faculty  at  Louvain  attacked  Lessius  and  Jean  ilii 
Hamel,  his  colleague,  censuring  Ihirty-four  theses 
extrmcted  from  their  lectures,  especially  on  the  doc- 
trinM  of  inspiration,  and  grace  and  liberty.  Lessius 
defended  himself  in  Stz  antilheaa  and  Rnpnyuio 
«d  Antapologiam.  Against  (he  Augustinian  doc- 
trine of  grace,  which  was  still  upheld  by  the  faculty 
o(  Louvain.  Lessius  clenird  the  sole  efhcjicy  of  snnix. 
He  also  discarded  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and 
baaed  ttu  eanonidty  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  upon 
the  BubeeqtieDt  testimony  of  the  Spirit.  But  in 
q>)te  of  his  liberal  views  be  bad  no  sympathy  with 
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nny  tendency  or  creed  outside  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  He  was  a  versatile  and  prolific  writer. 
and  owed  his  chief  fame  to  his  comprehenaive  work 
on  ethics,  De  jure  d  itafitia  ceteriaque  virtidibut 
eardinalibus  lAri  iv.  {Louvaiu,  1606).  Here  he 
treats  in  the  scheme  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  all 
questions  of  ethics,  political  economy,  natural  law, 
etc..  after  the  manner  of  Jesuit  morals.  He  wrote 
also:  Dr/ensio  poUOoHs  tummi  ponJificii  (Sara- 
gotjsa,  1611);  Discatsiodecrdi  frutgni  conaUU  Late- 
Tarungia  et  quarundam  ralion-um  ann^xarum  de 
poltitale  ecdesia  in  lemporatibu*  (Mainz,  1613); 
Hygiastioon  sea  de  vera  ratiarte  vaktudinui  bona!  et 
Vila  una  cum  sewmum  iudidi  et  mernoria  inUgriUUt 
ad  ejircmam  senectuiem  totaenanda  (Antwerp, 
1613;  Eng.  transl.,  Cambridge,  1634).  A  collected 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  under  the  title 
OpUKcula  quibua  pleraque  eacrm  Iheologim  myatma 
tsiAitanluT  el  vita  raie  iruiiluenda  prtrcepla  tradun- 
tur  (Antwerp,  1623).  (R.  Sebbbrq.) 

BiHLIoaRAPHi:  B.  Hurter.  Nantnclalor  lUerariut.  i.  24fi 
sqn..  Innabruck.  1892:  F.  X.  LinaeDnunn.  Af.  Sniiu  und 
die  Gruiidlivno  da  Jantrtitmta,  TUbiDgen.  1867;  Q. 
SchDegmnon,  SnlitfAiinir  utid  EntviclHlnnii  da  tiuimis- 
tiick-moliniMiuJirfi  KnnfmHrK.  Ffeibujg,  1879-80;  idem. 
CoTitroreruiorum  de  divina  gratia  iibtri  orMfrti  eoiwirdia, 

LESSON  FOR  THE  DAY.    See  Pebicope. 

LESTINES,  SYNOD  OF.    See  LiFTm£,STNODOP. 

LE  TELLIER,  le  tel"ly«',  MICHEL:  French 
Jesuit  and  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.;  b.  near  Vire  (36 
m.a.w.ofCaen)  Dec,  16, 1643;  d.  at  LaFliche  (24  m. 
s.a.w.  of  Le  Uans)  Sept.  2,  1719.  He  studied  at  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Caen,  and  in  1661  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  While  teaching  at  the  College  Louis- 
le-Grand  he  became  distinguished  as  a  polemic  the- 
ologian, especially  against  the  Janaenists.  In  1672 
he  published  at  Rouen  his  Obiemaluitu  iur  la  ver- 
sion /ranfaisc  du  Noui:eau  TetlameTd  imprimit  a 
Mom  (cf,  Bible  Vbrsionb,  B.  VI.,  {  4),  and  as- 
sisted Dominique  Bouhours  in  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  French  (1607).  In  support  of  the 
Jesuit  principle  of  making  certain  concessions  in 
order  to  convert  the  heathen,  eflpecially  in  China, 
he  wrot«  DeJeToe  dea  lunireaai  chr(tien»  el  dm  mia- 
sionaiVes  lie  la  Chine,  du  Japan  el  det  Indet  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1687);  in  his  Hisloire  des  eijtq  jtropotiiiimt 
de  Janainiua  (Lii^ge,  1690),  written  under  the  pseu- 
donym Dumas,  he  assailed  Jansenism;  and  in  his 
U  Pire  Qitnnel  afditieux  et  hfrttique  (Paris,  1705) 
he  attacked  Pasquier  Queenel  (q.v.).  Among  his 
other  works  special  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
RecueU  det  buUm  (ur  Ux  erreari  de*  dtMX  denUert 
nMes  (Mons,  1697). 

The  services  of  Le  Tellier  won  him  the  rank  of  a 
provincinl  of  hia  order,  and  in  1709  he  became  the 
confes.ior  of  Louis  XIV..  over  whom  he  exercised 
a  profound  influence  against  the  Janscnists.  To 
him  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal  was  ultimately 
due,  as  was  the  resumption  of  efforts  to  supptesa 
Protestantism.  He  was  also  a  potent  factor  in 
securing  the  promulgation  of  the  bull  Unigenitua. 
With  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  (1715),  however,  his 
inHuence  was  at  an  end,  and  the  regency  banished 
him  from  court,  first  to  Amiens  and  lal«r  to  La 
FlScbe.  (Eoosit  LACHXNyANX.) 
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BlBUOOkArBT:  H.  RnishliB.  OmMtkU  mm  FbH  RoyoL  U. 
£89.  SM,  Hunburc.  1HM:  A.  DonutM,  Jnirnat,  S  nla., 
&ota»,  ITSS:  H.  J.  V.  de  gklDt-SiiiuiB,  Mtmoint.  Pvii, 
1829;  Ruke.  PopM.  ii.  437-438. 

LETTERS  DIHISSORY  (littra  diinittariii  or 
diminoriaUt);  The  nam^  of  a  docunKDl  \ty  which 
A  person  belonging  to  a  oertain  ecclesisatital  juris- 
diction (diooeae,  congregation,  etc.)  ia  [onuBlly  per- 
mitted to  witbdraw  from  the  proper  autborit}', 
either  forever  {ItUra  dittoMonm  ■perpHaa),  or  for  a 
particulnr  purpose,  such  as  ordination  {litrrix  dimit- 
taria  Umporolet). 

LEOSDEH,  Im'dcn.  JOHANNES:  Oiilcb  BibUcal 
•cholar:  b.  at  Utrecht  Apr.  -if,,  1624;  d.  there  Sept. 
30,  1690.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  especially  Oriental  languagn  at  lUrscht,  and 
then  went  to  Amsterdam  to  perfect  hia  knowledge 
by  interoourso  with  Jews.  In  1650  he  became  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  1653  ordinary  professor.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  a?)  an  Orientalkt,  and  as  an  aca- 
demic t«acher.  Of  hia  works  may  bo  mentioned: 
Pkildogui  Hebrawi  (Utrecht,  1652);  Jorvu  iUia- 
tratu*  (1656);  Joit  explicatus  .  .  .  adjunctut  Oba- 
dja  iUuttralux  (1657);  Phitohgiut  Hrbrao-miitia 
(1663);  Pialterium  Hcbrarum  (Amsterdam,  1666); 
CUtvi*  Grmoa  Nen-i  TestamerUi  (Leyden,  1672); 
Clavit  HAraiea  Vrteris  Tatamenti  (1673);  and 
KorU  Htbreutehe  en  Chaldeuscht  taalkorut  (Utrecht, 
1686).  Leuflden  rendered  valuable  service  to  later 
editors  by  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  (Am- 
Blerdom,  1660;  2d  ed.,  1667),  which  he  published 
in  collaboration  with  Joseph  Athias,  a  rabbi  and 
printer  in  Amsterdam.  Hia  Sovum  Tt»lamr«tum 
Grwcum  (Utrecht,  1875)  has  little  sclentifio  value. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Vmn.) 
BiBUOOiurBT;  C.  Bunnui,  TVo/fdum  emditum.  viroPUfH 
dorA-ina  iolulrium.  pp.  ISfi-lfil,  Utneht,  1733^  J.  Fnbri- 
diu,  Hitlana  IMiiolixat  FabriiSaniw.  i.  244  aqq.,  Helm* 
■Udl,  17IB:  B,  Gluiiu,  Oodmittnl  KidtrlaT^.  IL  36S- 
SS7.  3  *dIk.,  '<■  R«K)CBiibD«h.  IS5t-50:  C.  Sepp,  Htt 
audgtlrrrd  Onderwijt  •»  f/edtrland,  ii.  173-174,  Lgytien. 
1874;    LichtoQbener.  ESS.  i-iii.  105-186. 

LEVELLERS:  A  faction  with  radical  relinloun 
nnd  political  tendencies  which  appeared  in  Croni- 
well's  army  at  the  time  of  the  break  between  the 
Inrlcpendents  and  the  Long  Parliament  (1647). 
Their  aims  were  set  forth  hy  one  of  their  number  in 
The  i-CLcHw,  or  the  Prineij^et  and  Marimt  roncern- 
■TUf  GoitertiTnenl  artd  Religion  of  those  commonl'j 
called  LevfUem  (London,  1658).  These  were  in 
politics  the  supremacy  of  the  law  without  regard 
to  party,  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament,  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  before  the  law.  and  the 
right  of  bearing  arms;  in  religion  they  sought  free- 
dom of  conscience,  hberty  for  each  individual  to 
act  according  to  his  best  judgment,  the  recognition 
of  two  aspects  of  religion  (one  the  correct  under- 
standing of  revelation  and  a  private  matter,  the 
other  works  of  mercy  and  justice  subject  to  the 
approval  of  mankind  and  the  authorities),  and  the 
condemnation  of  all  controversy  on  religious  faith 
and  practise.  The  sect  vanished  with  many  others 
at  the  Restoration.  (C.  ScHOBLLfO 
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LEVI,  LEVTTES. 

<M  (I  n. 


LevilM  ID  tbt  PriMtly  Docmnmt  (|  2). 

Ouncter  of  Thalr  Seryiot  ll  3). 

LaMr  Historical  N<iiia»  ((  4). 

Uodem  Ciitiriim  (f  G). 
In  an  sources  Levi  appears  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  in  Gen.  xxix.  34,  xxxv.  23,  and  xlix. 
BB  the  thin!  son  of  Leah.  Of  Levi  personally  Utile 
is  related  outside  of  his  union  with  Simeon  in  the 
cunning  and  cruel  vengeance  upon  the  Sheebemit«s 
for  dishonoriug  bis  sister  Dinah  and  his  consequent 
dispersion  amoi\g  the  tribes  according  to  the  last 
oracle  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiz.  25  sqq.,  xlix.  5  sqq.). 
The  fact  that  he  had  no  inheritance 
I.  Origins,  among  the  tribes  goes  with  hLi  priestly 
calling  and  the  high  distinction  he  re- 
ceived under  Moses.  The  question  baa  been  raided 
whether  Levi  was  originally  an  individual  and  per- 
sonal name  (cf.  Gen.  xxix.  34,  R.V.  margin),  and 
some  modem  scholars  do  not  regard  it  as  a  tribal 
or  local  name  but  as  derived  from  the  vocation — 
"  joined  [to  a  sanctuary  or  a  divinity],"  "  one  de- 
voted." Hommel  cites  such  a  usage  of  the  word 
in  Minican  inscriptions  in  connection  with  the  god 
Wadd,  But  this  usage  is  altogether  foreign  to  He- 
brew, and  such  a  connection  ia  absent  in  the  un- 
tftvomble  utterance  of  Jacob's  last  words,  where 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  later  honorable  calling 
of  the  tribe.  Wellhausen's  \'iew  that  Jacob's  words 
refer  to  a  tribe  (not  an  individual)  which  early 
sank  into  insignificance  while  Deut.  xxxiii.  S  sqq. 
blesses  its  priestly  poeitioD  is  (apart  from  the  other- 
wise (mexplained  naming  of  an  unprieatly  trilw) 
not  so  satisfactory  as  that  under  the  same  name 
quantitatively  difTerenl  conceptions  are  treated, 
since  the  Jacobic  and  Mosaic  blessinga  are  closely 
related.  In  Mosaic  times  the  tribe  came  into  a 
clearer  light,  inasmuch  as  Moses  (q.v.)  belonged  to 
it  and  during  the  wandering  it  became  the  priestly 
tribe.  This  last  is  ascribed  to  two  circumstances: 
(ir?t  Moses  made  his  brother  Aaron  priest  of  the 
Hiinctuary,  and.  second,  for  fidelity  to  the  covenant 
the  Levites  received  priestly  consecralion  (Ex. 
xrxii.  29).  The  hereditary  character  of  the  Aaronio 
prieathood  not  only  depends  upon  the  eelling  apart 
of  his  sons  as  his  helpers  at  the  sanctuary  and  the 
promise  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  conse- 
quence of  the  faithfulness  of  the  tribe  (Ex.  xrxii.; 
Num.  XXV.  II  sqq.),  but  is  in  accordance  wiih  the 
'Semitic  usage  which  sets  apart  certain  families  for 


The  priestly  document  describes  the  service  of 
the  tribe  during  the  wandering  as  dcfinileiy  or- 
dered for  the  care  of  (he  sanctuary  and  it*  belong- 
ings. The  period  of  service  Is  given  in  Num.  iv. 
2."),  30,  as  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  fifty,  but  io 
Num.  viii.  24  sqq.  as  from  twenty-five  to  fifty. 
Tradition  regards  this  as  dealing  only  with  the 
period  of  the  wandering,  and  affirms 
3.  Leviteain  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  service  did  not 
the  Priestly  cease,  as  at  the  sanctuary  of  Shiloh. 
Document.  The  express  statements  of  the  priestly 
document  concerning  Levitical  serv- 
ice deal  in  general  with  the  time  of  the  wandering. 
In  this  the  consecration  of  the  Levltcs,  analogous 
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to  that  of  the  priests,  was  to  a  lower  grade  of  serv- 
ice, but  signified  a  setting  apart  to  Yahweh,  and 
consisted  of  a  sprinkling  with  water  of  expiation, 
a  shaving  of  all  hair  from  the  body,  and  the  wash- 
ing of  the  clothing.  Then  followed  the  laying  on 
of  hands  by  the  elders,  the  offering  of  the  wave 
offering  by  the  high  priest  and  of  a  sin  and  burnt 
offering.  A  special  clothing  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  appointed  for  them  as  it  was  for  the  priests 
(but  cf.  I  Chron.  xv.  27;  II  Chron.  v.  12).  There 
is  lacking  a  description  of  their  personal  business 
and  manner  of  life  as  opposed  to  the  definite  regu- 
lations for  priestly  living  (Lev.  xxi.),  except  that 
they  were  not  possessors  of  land,  in  lieu  of  which 
they  received  part  of  the  tithes  of  the  people  and 
of  the  booty  of  war  (Num.  xviii.  24  sqq.,  xxxi.  30; 
see  Tithes).  For  their  dwellings  forty-eight  cities 
were  set  apart,  according  to  Num.  xxxv.,  with 
definite  dimensions  in  order  that  groimd  should  be 
available  for  pasturage  and  support,  a  provision 
which  does  not  do  away  with  their  exclusion  from 
possession  of  land,  since  the  cities  were  not  inhab- 
ited exclusively  by  Levites  (but  cf.  Lev.  xxv.  32- 
33).  The  carrying  out  of  this  provision  is  given 
in  Josh.  xxi.  (P),  together  with  the  setting  apart  of 
thirteen  cities  for  the  priests;  of  these  cities  six 
were  cities  of  refuge.  The  idea  of  the  systematic 
distribution  of  a  tribe  among  all  the  other  tribes 
presents  that  of  a  bond  admirably  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  conceptions  of  the  theocracy,  but  seems 
rather  ideal  than  real.  The  cities  named  were  not 
in  Israelitic  possession  till  long  after,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  the  Levites  were  in  the  position 
of  strangers  and  guests. 

The  tribe  consisted  of  three  families,  those  of 
Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari  (Gen.  xlvi.  11;  Ex. 
vi.  16),  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  these  divided  into 
eight  branches.  In  Mosaic  times  the  number  of 
Levites  is  given  as  22,000  (Num.  iii.  39)  or  23,000 
(Nimi.  xxvi.  62).  The  Chronicler  traces  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  the  Levite  service  back  to  David, 
who  in  connection  with  the  placing  of 
J.  Cbaimc-  the  ark  in  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
ter  of  assigned  to  special  duties  the  different 
Their  families  (I  Chron.  xxiii.-xxvii.),  and 
Seirice.  the  impression  is  given  that  this  was 
in  accord  with  prophetic  direction. 
The  objections  made  to  this  statement  as  a  merely 
fanciful  construction  are  answered  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth;  the  Chronicler 
might  have  attributed  the  assignment  to  Moses  or 
Solomon  were  the  representation  purely  hypo- 
thetical. It  is  evident  that  David  and  Solomon, 
the  projector  and  builder  of  the  temple,  and  the 
monarchs  who  organized  the  kingdom,  must  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  Levites.  It  is  wholly 
possible  tliat  at  that  time  suitable  persons  from 
other  tribes  were  incorporated  among  the  Levites, 
though  the  tribal  descent  remained  the  basis  of 
assignment.  In  David's  time  the  number  of  Le- 
vitrs  was  38,000  (I  C^ron.  xxxiii.  3),  of  whom 
24,()00  were  assigned  to  sanctuary  service,  6,000 
lircamc  officers  and  judges,  4,000  doorkeepers,  and 
4,000  were  assigned  to  musical  service.  The  class 
first  named  acted  as  assistants  to  the  priests, 
cleansed  the  temple,  prepared  the  offerings,  and  had 


general  supervision  of  the  sacred  precincts.  To 
this  end  a  further  division  was  made  into  twenty- 
four  courses,  corresponding  to  the  same  number  of 
priestly  com-ses.  The  officers  and  judges,  taken 
from  the  family  of  Kohath,  served  outside  the  sanc- 
tuary and  in  great  part  outside  Jerusalem.  The 
musicians  were  also  divided  into  twenty-four  choirs, 
and  among  their  leaders  are  mentioned  sons  of 
Asaph,  Jeduthun,  Heman,  and  Kohath.  The  door- 
keepers, one  of  Korahitic  descent  and  the  rest  of 
two  families  tracing  their  origin  to  Merari,  guarded 
the  four  sides  of  the  temple  at  twenty-four  posts. 
The  Nethinim  (the  word  means  "  given  over,"  tra- 
ditif  cf.  the  hierodvloi  of  Josephus,  Ant,  XI.,  v.  1; 
III  Ezra,  i.  3)  were  assigned  to  a  service  different 
from  that  of  the  Levites;  in  postexilio  times  they 
performed  the  menial  services  of  the  sanctuary,  in 
preexilic  times  the  heaviest  duties,  and  their  insti- 
tution appears  to  have  been  one  of  high  antiquity 
(compare  the  general  service  of  the  Gibeonites,  Josh, 
ix.  21  sqq.).  Prisoners  of  war  under  the  kings  who 
followed  David  were  often  assigned  as  temple 
slaves  (Ezra  viii.  20),  and  Solomon  seems  to  have 
devoted  to  the  same  service  some  of  the  Canaanites 
(I  Kings  ix.  21;  cf.  Ezra  ii.  58).  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  kingdom  the  service  of  the  temple 
seems  to  have  been  in  part  performed  even  by  un- 
circumcised  persons  (cf.  Ezek.  xliv.  7-8). 

At  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  according  to 
II  Chron.  xi.  13  sqq.,  many  Levites  flocked  to 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Levites  accompanied  the  host  on  a  war  expedition 
under  Jehoshaphat,  and  served  at  the  same  time 
as  judges  and  teachers  of  the  people 

4.  Later     (II  Chron.  xvii.  8,  xix.  8,  xx.  19  sqq.). 

Historical    Jehoiada  employed  them  as  an  armed 

Notices,  guard  at  the  overthrow  of  Athaliah 
(II  Chron.  xxiii.  1-11,  an  office  as- 
signed in  II  Kings  xi.  4-12  to  the  royal  guard). 
To  the  Levites  the  Chronicler  gives  an  important 
part  in  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  (II  Chron. 
xxix.),  and  tells  of  their  services  in  the  time  of 
Josiah  as  slaughterers  of  the  paschal  lamb  (II  Chron. 
xxv.  11).  Hezekiah  is  said  to  have  reinstituted 
the  giving  of  tithes,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
for  the  benefit  of  priests  and  Levites  (II  Chron. 
xxxi.  4),  and  the  Chronicler  gives  a  better  charac- 
ter to  the  Levites  than  to  the  priests  in  that  reign 
(II  Chron.  xxix.  34).  Ezekiel  (xliv.  9)  expressly 
excludes  them  from  priestly  service  on  the  ground 
that  they  liad  confirmed  Israel  in  idolatry,  and 
allows  them  to  perform  only  the  lower  sanctuary 
services,  assigning  the  altar  service  to  the  Zado- 
kites.  The  eifToct  of  Ezekiel's  legislation  is  that  of 
an  entirely  new  arrangement.  That  the  Ijcvites 
had  fostered  the  high  places  is  suggested  by  their 
fewness  at  the  time  of  the  return  (Ezra  ii.  40): 
only  seventy-four  I-«vites  as  against  4,289  priests 
were  repatriated  under  Zenibbabel,  though  there 
appear  128  singers  and  139  doorkeepers.  These 
latter  hatl  been  more  cla»*ely  attached  to  the  temple, 
hence  their  greater  interest  in  the  return.  Under 
Nehemiah  the  number  of  Lcvitos  in  Jeru.HaIem  in- 
creased (Neh.  xi.  15  sqq.).  The  I>e\ntical  cities 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  period  of  Ezra- Nehemiah. 
Nethinim.  regarded  as  a  lower  caste  of  the  lievites. 
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are  mentioned  as  returning  exiles,  and  they  dwelt 
mainly  in  Jerusalem  (Eira  ii.  58,  vii.  7,  46).  The 
Mishna  (Shekalim,  Middoty  Tamid)  preserves  the 
tradition  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  service  of 
the  Levites  at  the  second  temple.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple,  the  Levites  and  the  priest- 
hood lost  their  significance,  since  the  synagogue  did 
not  need  them,  though  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
synagogue  Levites  enjoyed  a  certain  distinction. 
The  employment  of  the  name  does  not,  however, 
involve  descent  from  that  tribe,  since  it  was  given 
to  members  of  other  tribes. 

Modem  criticism  has  brought  under  review  the 
prevalent  tradition  regarding  the  development  of 
the  Levites  and  their  service.  Since  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  priests  and  Levites  found  in  the 
priestly  legislation  does  not  appear  in  Deuteron- 
omy, one  school  throws  the  latter  book  into  a 
later  time  than  the  other  sources  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, on  the  ground  that  the  distino- 
5.  Modem  tion  had  worn  away.     Another  school, 

Criticism,  working  upon  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween priests  and  Levites  and  holding 
that  in  prophetic  times  this  distinction  was  not 
existent,  places  the  separation  between  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  and  the  liturgical  Levites  in  the  post- 
prophetic  period.  A  separation  indicated  in  II 
Kings  xxiii.  8  sqq.  is  carried  farther  by  Ezekiel 
and  placed  upon  moral  ground,  when  he  reduces 
to  the  rank  of  serving  Levites  those  who  had  en- 
gaged in  idolatry  (Ezek.  xliv.  10).  Then,  accord- 
ing to  this  school,  the  priestly  regulations  were  com- 
piled in  Babylon,  brought  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  promulgated.  In  this  the  separation 
made  between  the  priestly  class  and  the  Levites 
was  dated  back  into  Mosaic  times.  The  Chroni- 
cler took  up  the  matter  and  developed  his  history  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  of  the  priestly  legisla- 
tion. And  the  school  whose  teachings  are  here 
summarized  finds  these  results  illuminative  of  doc- 
umentary history,  and  places  the  development  in 
the  order  Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel,  the  priestly  legis- 
lation, the  Chronicler. 

If  all  historical  worth  is  denied  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  priest  code,  if  the  same  position  is  taken  in 
respect  to  the  reports  of  the  Chronicler  and  to  such 
passages  as  I  Sam.  vi.  15,  II  Sam.  xv.  24,  and  I 
Kings  viii.  6,  then  there  remains  little  concerning 
the  Levites  of  preexilic  times  except  subjective  hy- 
pothesis. Of  a  priestly  Levitic  stock  in  early  times 
nothing  remains.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  and 
early  kings  there  is  no  separation,  so  far  as  the  cul- 
tus  goes,  between  sacred  and  profane — Gideon,  Ma- 
noah,  and  Saul  sacrifice,  and  the  Ephraimite  Samuel 
becomes  a  priest,  and  so  do  David's  sons  (II  Sam. 
viii.  18  R.V.).  A  numerous  liturgical  i>ersonnel, 
such  as  according  to  P  the  tribe  of  Levi  must  have 
had,  nowhere  appears  in  early  times.  Individ- 
uals assumed  the  functions  of  divine  service,  and 
later  came  to  their  exalted  position  as  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  But  these  are  in  part  arbitrary  assump- 
tions. The  sources  indicate  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
belongs  to  the  Mosaic  period  and  was  even  then  in 
sacred  service.  It  is  inconceivable  that  between 
this  tribe  and  the  priesthood  there  should  have 
been  no  line  of  separation.    The  union  between 


people  and  God  depends  upon  m  well-attested 
union  of  the  cultus  with  one  sanctuary  and  one 
priesthood,  and  the  priesthood  is  traced  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  a  family  and  not  a  tribe,  though  to 
the  tribe  during  the  wandering  something  of  priestly 
consecration  was  given  because  of  its  fidelity  to 
Yahweh.  This  does  not  involve  that  the  Mosaic 
basis  of  the  priestly  legislation  did  not  undeigo 
in  the  course  of  time  some  modifications,  while 
practical  variations  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
as  has  been  indicated  above.  In  quite  early  times 
the  separation  between  sacred  and  profane  began 
to  fade  out  while  the  idea  of  a  imiversal  priesthood 
spread.  So  Judges  xvii.  furnishes  an  example  of 
consecration  of  a  profane  person,  who  is  later  re- 
placed by  a  Levite.  Many  sanctuaries  may  have 
existed  without  Levites  in  attendance.  The  sys- 
tematic ordering  of  the  temple  service  reintro- 
duced the  separation  between  sacred  and  profane, 
and  Levitical  priests  were  entrusted  with  the  sanc- 
tuary service.  In  the  popular  view  each  Levite 
had  the  reversion  to  the  priestly  office.  The  Le- 
vites of  the  temple  were  so  distinguished  that  for 
ordinary  menial  functions  lower  servants  were  pro- 
vided, and  were  brethren  of  the  priests.  This  is  the 
Deuteronomic  position.  The  conclusion  so  fre- 
quently drawn  from  II  Kings  xxiii.  9  and  Deut. 
xviii.  6  sqq.  that  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  resisted 
the  attempt  of  Josiah  to  install  there  the  priests  of 
the  high  places  is  not  justified;  all  that  is  deducible 
is  that  Levitic  origin  alone  was  not  considered  suf- 
ficient ground  for  their  serving  as  priests. 

C.  VON  Orelu. 

Bibligorapht:  The  subject  is  so  eosentially  involved  in  the 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  least  for  the  critical 
side  and  largely  also  for  the  historical  data,  reference  to 
the  literature  on  the  Pentateuch  (Hexateuoh)  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  also  discussed  in  treatises  on  the  history  of 
Israel  (see  under  Ahab),  on  Hebrew  ardieology  and  the 
theology  of  the  O.  T.  Consult  also:  E.  Riehm,  Die  Gt- 
BeUgebuno  MoHa  im  Lande  Moab,  pp.  31  sqq.,  Gotha,  1854; 
J.  J.  St&helin.  in  ZDMG,  ix  (1855).  706  sqq.;  J.  Orth.  in 
NouveUe  Revue  de  theologie,  iii  (1859),  384  sqq.;  K.  H. 
Graf,  in  Archiv  fUr...  Erforachung  dee  A.  T.,  i  (1867- 
69),  68-106,  208-236;  A.  Kuenen,  Godadienet  van  larad, 
ii.  104  sqq.,  Harlem.  1870.  Eng.  transl..  London.  1875; 
S.  I.  Curtiss.  The  Levitical  PrieaU,  Edinburgh,  1877;  8. 
Maybaum,  Die  Entwickelung  dea  aUiaraelitiaeKen  JPrieaier- 
tuma,  Breslau,  1880;  R.  Smend.  Die  Liaten  der  BOdur 
Eara  und  Nehemia,  Basel.  1881;  W.  H.  Green.  Moaea  and 
the  Propheta,  New  York.  1882  (maintains  the  traditional 
view);  W.  W.  von  Baudissin.  Die  Geadiichie  dea  alUe^O' 
menUichen  Prieaterthuma,  Leipsic.  1889;  C.  Piepenbring,  in 
RHR,  xxiv  (1891),  1-60,  133-186  (summarises  the  Reuss- 
Wellhausen  theory);  E.  Meyer,  Die  Entatehung  dea  Jvden- 
tuma,  pp.  168-183,  Halle,  1896;  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Le 
Sacerdoce  levitique,  Ix>uvain.  1899;  F.  von  Hununelaii^r. 
Daa  vormoaaiache  Prieaterthum  in  larael,  Freiburg.  1899:  J. 
Kdberle,  Die  Tempela&noer,  Erlangen,  1899;  J.  E.  Carpenter 
and  G.  Harford-Battersby,  The  Compoaition  of  ike  Hexa- 
teuch,  London.  1902.  Smith.  OTJC;  Schttrer,  GeaeJiiehte, 
ii.  237-242.  271-279,  Eng.  transl..  IL,  i.  223-229.  265-273; 
DB,  iii.  99-102.  iv.  67-97  (not  to  be  overlooked);  EB,  iii 
2770-2776.  3837-47;   JE,  viii  lfr-21,  4&-50. 

LEVIRATE  MARRIAGE.  See  Family  and  Mab- 
RiAGE  Relations,  Hebrew,  §  12. 

LEVITICUS.    See  Hexateuch. 

LEWIS,  ABRAM  HERBERT:  Seventh  Day 
Baptist;  b.  at  Scott,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1836;  d.  at 
Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  Nov.  4,  1908.  He  studied  at 
Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.,  Milton  College,  Milton, 
Wis.  (B.A.,  1861),  Alfred  Univereity,  Alfred  Centre, 
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N.  Y.  (M.A.,  1863),  Alfred  Theological  Seminary 
(graduated  1863),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1870-71).  He  waa  pastor  at  Westerly,  R.  I., 
1864-67  and  New  York  City  1867-69;  general  agent 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society  1869-73; 
pastor  at  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  1873-76;  professor  of  church 
history  and  homiletics  at  Alfred  University  1876- 
1880;  pastor  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1880-96.  From 
1896  imtil  his  death  he  was  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Tract  Society  and  editor 
of  The  Sabbath  Recorder.  He  was  editor  of  The 
Outlook  and  Sabbath  Quarterly  1882-94,  and  was 
corresponding  editor  of  The  Phiianthropist.  In 
theology  he  was  a  liberal  orthodox  adherent  of  his 
Church.  He  wrote:  Sabbath  and  Sunday  (Alfred 
Centre,  N.  Y.,  1870);  Biblical  Teachings  concerning 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  (1884);  Critical  His- 
tory of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  in  the  Ckria- 
tian  Church  (1886);  Critical  History  of  Sunday 
LeffisUOion  from  321  to  1888  A,D.  (New  York,  1888) ; 
Paganism  Surviving  in  Christianity  (1890);  Stoi/t 
Decadence  of  Sunday;  What  Next  f  (Plainfield,  N.  J., 
1899);  and  Letters  to  Young  Preachers  and  their 
Readers  (1900). 

LEWIS,  TAYLER:  Reformed  Dutch  lay  Biblical 
scholar  and  author;  b.  at  Northumberland,  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  27,  1802;  d.  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  May  11, 1877.  After  graduating  from  Union 
College  in  1820  he  studied  law  and  b^^n  to  prac- 
tise at  Fort  Miller  in  1824.  Having  become  inter- 
ested in  Biblical  and  classical  studies  he  gave  up 
the  law  and  in  1833  opened  a  classical  school  at 
Waterford,  N.  Y.,  which  he  moved  to  Ogdensburg 
in  1835.  He  was  professor  of  Greek  in  New  York 
University  1838-49,  and  from  1849  till  his  death 
professor  of  Greek  and  instructor  in  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  Biblical  literature  at  Union  College.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
He  was  an  able  apologete  and  a  prominent  exponent 
of  Oriental  and  classical  studies.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  are:  Plato  contra  Atheos  (New  York, 
1845),  being  the  Greek  text  of  the  tenth  book  of 
the  dialogue  on  laws,  with  limiinous  notes  and  dis- 
cussions; An  Essay  on  the  Ground  and  Reason  of 
Punishment  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Penalty  qf 
Death  (1846);  The  Six  Days  o/  Creation  (Schenec- 
tady, 1855);  The  BibU  and  Science  (1856);  The 
Divine  Human  in  the  Scriptures  (New  York,  1860); 
Stale  Rights,  a  Photograph  from  the  Ruins  qf  Ancient 
Greece  (Albany,  1864);  and  The  Light  by  which  we 
see  Light  (Vedder  lectures.  New  York,  1875).  He 
also  translated  and  supplemented  the  notes  on 
Genesis  for  Schaff's  edition  of  Lange's  conmientary 
(1868),  and  prepared  for  the  same  work  metrical 
versions  of  Job  and  Ek^clesiastes. 
Bebuoorapht:     W.    Wells,    in    the    Methodist    Quarterly, 

xzzviU  (1878),  604  sqq. 

LEWIS^  WILSON  SEELEY:  Methodist  Episco- 
pal bishop;  b.  at  Russell,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1857. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  N.  Y., 
and  C!omell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la.  (B.A., 
1889),  after  which  he  was  principal  of  Epworth 
Seminary,  Epworth,  la.,  until  1897  and  president 
of  Momingside  C!ollege,  Sioux  City,  la.,  until  1908, 
in  which  year  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  his  de- 
nomination. 


LEYDECEER,  loi'dek-er,  MELCHIOR:  Dutch 
Protestant;  b.  at  Middelburg  Mar.  11,  1642;  d.  at 
Utrecht  Jan.  6,  1721.  After  serving  for  fifteen 
years  as  pastor  in  different  places  of  Zealand  he 
became  professor  of  theology  in  Utrecht  in  1679 
and  labored  there  till  his  death.  He  was  perhaps 
the  last  representative  of  strict  Reformed  ortho- 
doxy. From  his  orthodox  standpoint  he  wrote 
polemical  works  against  Balthasar  Becker,  the 
Cartesians,  Hermann  Witsius,  and  especially  against 
the  federal  theology  of  the  Cocceians.  His  princi- 
pal works  are:  De  aconomia  trium  personarum  in 
negotio  salutis  humame  (Utrecht,  1682);  Synopsis 
controversiarum  de  fcedere  et  testamento  Dei  (1690); 
Commentarius  in  Catech.  Heidelberg,  sive  de  veritate 
et  sanctitate  fidei  Re/ormatcB  (1694);  and  De  repub' 
lica  HebrcBorum  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1704-10). 

(E.  F.  Karl  MtJLLBR.) 

Bibuoobapht:  A.  J.  van  der  Aa,  Biooraphied^  Woordenr 
hotk  der  Nederlanden,  xi.  387  Kiq.,  Haarlem,  1852  aqq.; 
Sammlung  von  dUen  und  newen  Oieologiachen  Sadten,  pp. 
1012  aqq.,  Leipoo,  1721;  F.  W.  J.  H.  Qaaa.  OteAichieder 
proteataTUiBchen  DogmaHk,  in.  290.  Berlin,  1802. 

LEYSBR,  Idi'zer  (LEISER,  LYSBR):  A  family 
of  Lutheran  theologians  and  learned  men,  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century  removed  from  Swabia  to  North 
Germany,  where  its  descendants  are  still  flourishing. 

1.  Caspar  Leyser:  The  oldest  known  member  of 
the  family,  was  bom  at  Winnenden  (12  m.  n.e. 
of  Stuttgart),  Wttrttemberg,  c.  1527;  d.  at  NQrt- 
ingen  (13  m.  s.s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  1554  or  1555.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Tubingen  in  1541,  in 
1550  became  pastor  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1553 
at  Nttrtingen.  He  joined  his  brother-in-law,  Jakob 
Andreft,  in  a  proposal  to  Duke  Christopher  of  Wttrt- 
temberg to  introduce  a  church  discipline  modeled 
after  Calvin's  and  "  presbsrteries,"  i.e.,  church  courts 
for  the  correction  of  offenders.  The  duke  received 
the  proposal  favorably,  but  Brenz  and  the  secular 
coimcilors  opposed  it,  and  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect. 

2.  Polycarp  Leyser  (the  Elder):  Only  son  of 
Caspar  Leyser,  was  bom  at  Winnenden  Mar.  18, 
1552;  d.  at  Dresden  Feb.  22,  1610.  In  1570  he 
became  master  and  repetent  at  Tubingen,  and  in 
1573  preacher  at  GeUersdorf  in  Lower  Austria, 
whence  he  was  frequently  called  to  preach  at  Vienna 
and  thus  became  known  to  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.  After  declining  a  call  to  Graz,  in  1577  he 
became  pastor,  superintendent,  and  theological 
professor  at  Wittenberg.  Here  the  ungrateful  task 
devolved  upon  him  of  pacifying  the  excitement  pre- 
vailing since  the  overthrow  of  the  Cryptocalvinists 
in  1574  and  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  as  well  as  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  university.  His  modesty,  amiability,  and 
oratorical  talents  soon  won  the  respect  and  love  of 
his  congregation,  of  the  university,  and  of  the  elec- 
tor. He  was  active  in  the  final  arrangement  of  the 
Book  of  Concord  (1577-80),  in  the  reform  of  the 
university,  and  the  revision  of  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bible.  In  1582  he  attended  the  colloquy  of 
Quedlinburg  (see  Chemnitz,  Martin,  §  3),  in  1583 
a  synod  at  Dresden,  in  1584  and  1585  conventions 
at  Magdeburg,  Leipsic,  and  Herzbei^.  When  the 
Philippists  regained  the  ascendency  after  the  death 
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of  Elector  Augustus  in  1586,  Leyser  went  to  Bruns- 
wick as  vice-superintendent.  Here  new  struggles 
awaited  him  since  Superintendent  Heidenreich 
•  confuted  the  doctrine  of  Ubiquity  (q.v.)  as  laid  down 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  majority  of  the 
congregation  and  preachers  took  Leyser's  part  and 
Heidenreich  was  deposed  to  make  way  for  Leyser 
(1589).  Professor  Daniel  Hoffmann  of  Hehnst&dt, 
however,  renewed  the  attack,  and  vehement  dis- 
cussions ensued  until  Leyser  was  recalled  to  Wit- 
tenberg (1593)  after  the  death  of  Elector  Christian 
I.  and  the  rapid  overthrow  of  Cryptocalvinism. 
lie  at  once  became  involved  in  the  controversy 
there  over  the  teachings  of  Samuel  Huber  (q.v.). 
In  1594  he  went  to  Dresden  as  court  preacher  and 
coimcilor  of  the  consistory. 

Leyser's  most  important  works  are  the  edition 
of  the  Loci  thedogici  of  Martin  Chemnitz  (Frank- 
furt, 1592)  and  his  continuation  of  the  same  au- 
thor's Harmonia  evangelica  (1593).  He  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  Genesis,  Daniel,  the  minor  proph- 
ets, and  other  books  of  the  Bible.  The  greatest 
sensation  was  stirred  up  by  his  polemical  treatise 
against  the  Calvinbts,  06,  vne,  und  warum  man  lie- 
ber  mil  den  Papisten  Gemeinschaft  haben  .  .  .  8oU 
denn  mit  und  zu  den  Calvinistenf  originally  an  in- 
troduction to  his  ChristianismuSy  Papismus  et  Col- 
irinismtis,  das  ist  drey  urderschiedliche  Auslegungen 
des  Catechismi  Lutheri  (1595;  republished  by  Ley- 
ser's  successor,  Ho€  von  Hotoegg,  1620;  cf.  Tho- 
luck,  pp.  115  sqq.). 

8.  Polycarp  Leyser  (H.):  Elder  son  of  Polycarp 
Leyser  (the  Elder),  was  bom  at  Wittenberg  Nov. 
20,  1586;  d.  in  Lcipsic  Jan.  15,  1633.  He  was  pro- 
fessor at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic  and  later  was  en- 
trusted with  high  ecclesiastical  positions.  He  took 
part  in  various  theological  proceedings  and  dis- 
putes and  wrote  commentaries  on  Galatians,  on  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  on  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord; also  polemical  treatises,  sermons,  and  dis- 
putations. 

4.  Wilhelm  Leyser:  Younger  son  of  Polycarp 
Leyser  (the  Elder),  was  bom  in  Dresden  1592;  d. 
in  Wittenberg  Feb.  8,  1649.  He  was  superintend- 
ent at  Torgau  and  professor  at  Wittenberg,  and 
wrote  a  Summarium  locorum  theologicorum,  a  Sya- 
tema  thetico-exegettcum,  a  Tn/olium  vera  religionis 
veteris  testamenti  Adamiticce,  Ahrahamiticm,  Israeli- 
ticcp,  and  other  works. 

5.  Johannes  Leyser:  Son  of  Polycarp  Leyser 
(II.)  was  bom  at  Leipsic  Sept.  30,  1631;  d.  near 
ParLs,  1685.  He  was  for  a  time  pastor  and  inspec- 
tor in  Schulpforta,  Prussian  Saxony,  and  in  several 
writings  defended  polygamy,  which  cost  him  his 
position. 

6.  Polycarp  Leyser  (HI.):  Grandson  of  Poly- 
carp Leyser  (II.),  was  born  at  Halle  July  1,  1056; 
d.  at  Celle  (23  m.  n.  of  Hanover)  Oct.  11,  1725. 
He  was  assessor  of  the  philosophical  faculty  at 
Leipsic,  later  pastor  at  Magdeburg,  superintendent 
at  Wunstorf  and  after  1708  general  superintendent 
at  Celle.  He  rendered  great  services  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  great-grandfather. 

(JOH.VNNES   KUNZE.) 

Bibuoorapht:    1.  C.  F.  Battler,  GeschichU  df  HerzogthumM 
WUrUmnbtrg,   iv.    74.   and   appendixes    29-30,    10  vols.,   I 


Ulm.  1761^-79;  C.  F.  Sehnurrer,  Brl&uUrunifen  der  wQrt- 
tembergi^chen  Kirdtm^R^fcrmaHona-  und  OtUkrttn^j^ 
«eAuAl0.  pp.  234  aqq..  TObinsen,  1798;  C.  F.  von  St&Un. 
WikrUmnberoi»th»  OatdiicfUe,  iv.  738-739.  Stuttgart.  1870. 

2.  One  of  Leyser's  own  tracta,  useful  as  material,  was  given 
by  his  fTeat-grandson  W.  E.  Tentsel  in  Curieum  Bib- 
liolKec,  1705,  ii  075-735;  a  selection  of  his  letters  was 
issued  by  another  f^eat-grandson.  P.  Lejrser  III..  iSyf- 
toge  epiatolarum  Leywtr,  L  1706;  and  contemporary  ma- 
terial was  used  by  M.  Adam,  in  VUae  thetdooorunL,  pp. 
379-381.  Frankfort,  1706.  Consult  P.  J.  Rethmeyer. 
Braun$eh%Dnifi$dte  KirehenhUtorie,  iv.  23  sqq..  55-149. 
Brunswick.  1715;  A.  Tholuck,  Der  Geiat  der  liUhtriachen 
Theolooen  WitUnberift,  pp.  4-14,  Qotha.  1852;  a  careful 
sketch,  founded  on  early  data,  is  given  in  J.  A.  Gleidi. 
AnnaUa  eccUnoMiiei,  i.  439-^09.  Dresden,  1730. 

L'HOPITAL  l6"prtal'  (L'HOSPITAL)»  lOCHEL 

DE:    Chancellor  of  France;  b.  at  Aigueperse  (80 
m.   n.w.  of  Lyons),  Auvergne,   1504;     d.   on  his 
estate  at  Vignay,  near  £tampes  (30  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Paris)   Mar.    13,  1573.     L'Hdpital,  who  was  of  a 
noble  family  from  Auvergne,  studied  law  at  Padua 
(1525-31),  where  the  last  year  he  lectured  on  civil 
law  as  professor  extraordinarius.    After  spending 
a  year  in  Rome  as  member  of  the  papal  court  of 
justice  called   ''  Delia  Rota,"   he  came   to   Paris 
where  for  three  years  he  worked  hard  as  a  barris- 
ter and  (1537)  gained  a  seat  in  the  Paris  parlia- 
ment.    Henceforth  his  career  became  more  and 
more  successful.     He  was  sent  (1547)  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  which  had  been  transferred 
to  Bologna.     He  was  appointed  (1553)   by  Mar- 
garet, the  future  duchess  of  Savoy,  first  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy,  then  (1554--59)  lord  of  the  ex- 
chequer.    At  last  (1560)  he  became  chancellor  and 
keeper  of  the  seal  in  France.     In  the    first-men- 
tioned   office    he  had  distinguished   himself  as  a 
fair,  impartial  judge,  and  as  chancellor  (1560-68), 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  confused  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  France,  he  displayed  the  talents  of  a  states- 
man.   He  became  the  leader  of  the  ''  Mod^r^ '' 
who  then  were  very  few  and  he  followed  inflexi- 
bly his  own  ideals.     He  formulated  the  edict  (Jan. 
17,  1562)  by  which,  although  it  forbade  the  Prot- 
estants to  build  churches,  they  could  hold  their 
meetings  outside  the  walls  of  cities  imder  the  pro- 
tection   of    the    law.    This    restricted    toleration, 
became  the  fundamental  law,  and  decided  the  legal 
position  of  Protestants  as  affected   by  all  other 
edicts. 

He  could  not  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  (which  began  with  the  massacre  of  Vassy, 
1562),  but  in  the  frequent  negotiations,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  Treaty  of  Amboise  (Mar.  19,  1563), 
his  influence  was  felt.  The  same  influence  re- 
mained powerful  till  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  by 
its  decrees  separated  definitely  the  two  denomina- 
tions. But  through  his  advice,  these  decrees  were 
not  accepted  in  France  (Feb.,  1564)  and  once  more 
his  conciliatory  spirit  can  be  traced  in  the  Treaty 
of  Longjumeau  (Mar.  23,  1568).  From  that  date  hie 
withdrew  from  his  charge  as  councilor  and  left  the 
court  for  Vignay.  He  was  formally  discharged 
from  his  post  as  chancellor  (Feb.  6,  1573),  but  all 
his  titles  with  their  income  were  left  to  him.  Faure 
and  others  edited  his  Epistolcs  (Paris,  1585);  and 
Dufey  his  (Euvres  (1624-26,  5  vols.). 

G.  Bonet-Maubt. 
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Bxblioobapbt:  P.  Bayle,  JHctumary,  Histoiioal  and  Crit- 
teal,  iii  50&-617.  London,  1736;  M.  J.  A.  N.  Caritot, 
Sloffe  de  M.  VH&pUal,  Paris.  1777.  of.  his  ^looeB  des  Aca- 
dSmicieiu,  vol.  v.,  ib.  1709;  E.  Dupr6-LasaUe,  in  Le 
Droit,  March  and  June,  1858;  idem,  Midiel  de  VHo^jnial, 
Paris,  1899;  A.  H.  Taillandier.  NouveUu  redterehM  hi»- 
toriqiuea  wr  la  we  de  .  ,  .  L'Hdpital,  Paris,  1861;  A.  F. 
Villemain.  6tudea  d*hi8L  modeme;  vie  de  L'Hdpital,  ib. 
1862;  P.  D.  L.,  £elaireiaaemerU  hiatorique  et  ghUaUtgique 
eur  VHdpUal  et  to  famUle,  Clennont-Ferrand.  1862;  H. 
Ampboux,  M.  de  L'H&pUal  et  la  liberti  de  conacienee  au 
xxfi,  aUele,  Paris,  1900;   lichtenberger.  BSR,  vi.  36&-374. 

LIAFWINB.    See  Lebwin. 

LIBANIUS  li-b^^ni-us:  One  of  the  latest  and 
most  important  of  the  Greek  sophists;  b.  at  An- 
tioch  314;  d.  there  c.  395.  He  studied  for  four 
years  at  Athens,  then  opened  a  school  at  Constan- 
tinople, where  his  lectures  became  so  popular  that 
in  343  rival  teachers  of  rhetoric  secured  his  expul- 
sion from  the  city  on  a  chai^ge  of  "  magic."  AJFter 
teaching  for  five  years  in  Nicomedia  he  returned  to 
Constantinople,  but,  finding  his  adversaries  in  the 
ascendency,  he  finally  settled  in  Antioch  in  354. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  corresponded  with  him.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
Basil  the  Great  and  Chrysostom,  and  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  them  throughout  life.  His 
works  consist  of  declamations,  orations,  a  life  of 
Demosthenes,  an  autobiography,  and  letters,  of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  1,607  eictant.  The 
letters  were  edited  by  C.  H.  Wolf  (Amsterdam, 
1738),  the  declamations  and  orations  by  J.  J. 
Reiske  (4  vols.,  Altenburg,  1791-97).  A  few  of 
his  writings,  including  sixteen  letters  to  Julian, 
were  translated  by  J.  Duncombe  and  published  in 
Sdect  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1784).  His  funeral  oration  on  Julian,  in  Eng- 
lish translation,  is  in  C.  W.  King's  Julian  the  Em- 
peror (London,  1888). 

Bxbuographt:  L.  Petit,  Eeeai  aw  la  vie  et  la  correapon- 
dance  du  aophiat  lAbaniua,  Paris,  1866;  G.  R.  Sievers, 
Daa  Leben  dee  Libanitta,  Berlin,  1868;  A.  Gardner.  Julian 
PhUoaopher  and  Emperor,  London,  1895;  G.  Negri,  JuZion, 
the  Apoatate,  passim,  New  York,  1903  (Taluable). 

LIBELLATICL    See  Lapsed. 

LIBER  COMICUS.    See  Pericope,  §§  5-6. 

LIBER  DIURNUS  ROttEANORUM  PONTIFICUM: 
A  collection  of  formularies  used  at  Rome  in  con- 
nection with  the  principal  ecclesiastical  functions, 
such  as  the  coronation  of  a  pope,  the  consecration 
of  the  suburbicarian  bishops,  the  granting  of  the 
pallium  or  of  special  privileges.  Based  mainly 
upon  the  letters  of  Gelasius  I.  and  Gregory  I.,  the 
book  took  shape  between  685  and  751.  It  was 
used  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  in  fact  individ- 
ual formularies  are  found  from  it  in  the  collections 
of  canons  made  in  the  twelfth,  as  in  Gratian;  but 
after  that  period,  being  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
altered  position  of  the  Roman  see,  it  fell  into  dis- 
use and  oblivion.  It  was  rediscovered  by  Lucas 
Holste  (q.v.)  in  a  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Cis- 
tercian library  of  Santa  Crooe  in  Gerusalemme  at 
Rome.  He  was  preparing  to  publish  it  in  1650, 
after  collation  with  another  version  sent  him  by 
Sirmond  from  the  Collie  de  Clermont,  when  the 
Roman  censorship  forbade  him,  and  he  died  in 
1661  without  gaining  permission.    The  ground  of 


this  refusal  was  the  "  profession  of  faith "  con- 
tained in  it,  to  be  made  by  each  pope  on  taking 
office,  which  included  a  declaration  of  assent  to  the 
decrees  of  the  sixth  general  coimcil  and  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  heresies  condemned  by  it,  mentioning 
Honorius  I.  among  the  supporters  of  the  latter. 
The  book  was  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier  in 
1680  at  Paris,  and  Mabillon,  who  on  his  visit  to 
Rome  examined  the  manuscript  found  by  Holste, 
and  gave  extracts  from  it  in  his  Mueeum  Italicum. 
Gamier's  edition  was  reprinted  by  Hofmann  (Leip- 
sic,  1733)  and  Riegger  (Vienna,  1762);  and  an  edi- 
tion meeting  the  requirements  of  modem  scholar- 
ship was  published  by  Eugene  de  Rozi^re  (Paris, 
1869),  including  the  necessary  textual  apparatus 
and  the  notes  of  Gamier,  Baluze,  and  Zaccaria. 
This  edition  is  based  on  a  collation  by  Daremberg 
and  Renan  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  then  still 
supposed  to  be  the  only  one  extant,  wbich  accord- 
ing to  Mabillon  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century.  Von  Sickel  then  published  another 
edition  (Vienna,  1889)  which  contained  important 
new  results,  denying  the  unity  of  the  composition 
and  taking  somewhat  different  views  as  to  its  date. 
But  he  was  unaware  that  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan  contains  another  manuscript,  so  that  his  con- 
clusions can  not  be  accepted  as  final.  In  the  centu- 
ries following  the  eleventh,  attempts  were  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  cM  book,  which  was  now 
no  longer  serviceable,  and  collections  are  extant  in 
manuscript  under  the  titles  Litene  qum  in  curia 
domini  papoB  dari  coneueverunt  and  Stylus  ecripto- 
rum  curim  RomanoB,  extending  from  John  XXII.  to 
Gregory  XII.  and  John  XXIH. 

(J.  F.  VON  SCHULTB.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Connilt,  besides  the  prolegomena  and  dia- 
cuflsiona  in  the  editions  named  in  the  text,  Sickel.  Siia- 
ungaberidUe  der  Wiener  Akademie,  phUoaophxaeh4iiatoriache 
Klaaae,  vol.  cxvil;  KL,  vu.  1881-«6:  F.  Palack/,  Ueber 
Formettrtlcher,  Prague,  1842. 

LIBER  PONTIFICALIS:  The  Liber  pontijkalis 
contains  the  history  of  the  popes  from  St.  Peter 
down,  in  the  form  of  biographies.  The  oldest  work 
bearing  this  title,  to  which  it  is  most  properly  ap- 
plied, comes  down  to  Stephen  V.  (885-891),  with 
the  omission  of  the  three  predecessors  of  this  pope, 
John  VIIL,  Marinus  II.,  and  Adrian  III.;  the  text 
of  the  extant  manuscripts  stops  mid- 
Original  way  in  the  life  of  Stephen  V.,  so  that 
Form.  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  it  origi- 
nally terminated.  As  to  its  origin  vsr 
rious  opinions  have  been  entertained.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  the  groimd  of  the  letters  of  Damasus 
and  Jerome  appended  to  it,  Damasus  was  supposed 
to  be  the  author.  The  Humanists  (e.g.,  Onofrio 
Panvinio)  were  more  critical,  and  conjectured 
Anastasius,  librarian  of  Nicholas  I.;  though  this 
hypothesis  was  refuted  by  the  Vatican  librarian, 
Emanuel  Schelstrate  (in  his  Diasertatio  de  antiguia 
Romanorum  pontificum  caUdogiaj  Rome,  1692),  as 
well  as  by  G.  G.  Ciampini  (Examen  libri  pontifi- 
caliSf  ib.  1688)  and  by  F.  Bianchini  in  his  edition 
of  the  Liber  pontifioalie  (ib.  1718  sqq.).  Duchesne 
has  proved  that  the  lives  were  the  products  of  a 
gradual  evolution;  and  the  only  debatable  ques- 
tion is  now  as  to  the  date  of  its  original  compila- 
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tion.  The  dedsion  depends  on  the  question  of  its 
Muroes. 

The  names  and  dates  of  the  lives  are  drawn 

demonstrably  from  two  sources.    One  is  the  Cator- 

logiu  Ltberianus,  a  list  of  popes  ending  with  Li- 

berius  (352-366).    This  is  a  part  of 

Sources     the  Chronographus  anni  SS4,  the  well- 

and  Date,  known  Roman  state  calendar,  and  is 
taken,  down  to  235  (Pontianus),  from 
the  Liber  generationia  of  Hippolytus,  and  later  from 
church  calendars. 

The  second  list  is  handed  down  in  different  forms 
of  various  length,  but  these  may  all  be  traced  back 
to  a  single  clearly  distinguishable  archetype  (desig- 
nated by  Mommsen  as  Index).  The  first  compiler 
adhered  in  the  main  to  the  Catalogus  Liberianus, 
because  this  is  more  explicit  in  relation  to  the  ear- 
lier times;  and  only  from  Liberius  down  is  the  /n* 
dex  the  sole  source  for  the  dates.  At  all  events,  a 
collation  is  possible  down  to  Sixtus  III.  (d.  44(3), 
through  data  from  Prosper's  Chranicon,  which  ex- 
hibits an  agreement  in  dates.  The  student  of  papal 
chronology  will  naturally  turn,  not  to  the  L^)er 
panHficalia  but  to  its  sources,  as  the  former  is 
merely  a  secondary  authority.  Indeed,  even  the 
other  historical  matter  of  the  older  portion  is  de- 
rived from  other  works.  Their  number  is  very 
great,  their  value  generally  very  small;  so  that  the 
historical  statements  are  untrustworthy  down  to 
about  the  time  of  Anastasius  II.  (496-498).  A 
single  exception  may  be  made  in  favor  of  the  enu- 
meration of  buildings  erected  and  gifts  made  by 
the  popes,  doubtless  dating  back  to  the  substance 
of  papal  archives,  and  constituting  the  best  feature 
of  the  oldest  portion.  From  Anastasius  II.  the 
accounts  of  the  political  history  of  the  popes  be- 
come more  trustworthy.  In  this  way  there  is  ob- 
tained a  criterion  for  deciding  the  question  as  to 
the  age  of  the  first  compilation.  It  is  safe  to  con- 
clude with  Duchesne,  against  Mommsen,  that  the 
oldest  form  of  the  Ltber  ponttficalie  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century;  a  deduction  fa- 
vored not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  the  early 
sixth  century  afford  superior  historical  matter,  but 
also  by  the  existence  of  an  extract,  ending  with  the 
life  of  Felix  IV.  (526-530),  the  so-called  Catalogus 
Felicianus.  Possibly  this  may  afford  ground  for 
referring  the  original  compilation  to  the  time  of 
Boniface  II.,  successor  to  Felix  IV.  This  first  edi- 
tion then  came  to  serve  as  pattern  for  a  whole 
series  of  others,  e.g.,  an  edition  closing  with  the  life 
of  Conon  (d.  687),  the  existence  of  which  is  attested 
by  an  abstract,  ending  with  Conon  {Catalogus 
Cononianus),  and  by  the  list  of  popes,  likewise  end- 
ing with  Conon,  of  the  earliest  manuscript  of  the 
hiber  pontificaliSf  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century.  Another  recension  closed  with 
Constantine  I.  (d.  715),  and  still  others  with  Stephen 
II.  (d.  757),  Stephen  III.  (d.  772),  and  Adrian  I. 
(d.  795).  From  the  sixth  century  down,  the  biog- 
raphies were  for  the  most  part  begim  in  the  life- 
time of  their  subjects.  Specially  noteworthy  in 
this  respect  are  the  lives  of  Gregory  II.  (715-731), 
Valentine  (827),  and  Sergius  II.  (844-847).  The 
life  of  Gregory  II.  was  used  by  Bede  (q.v.)  as  a 
source  for  his  chronicle,  and  thus  must  certainly 


have  been  begun  before  the  death  of  this  pope. 
The  life  of  Valentine  contains  very  full  particu- 
lars of  his  birth,  education,  election  and  virtues; 
but  as  he  died  only  a  few  days  after  his  election, 
it  must  have  been  written  immediately  upon  his 
elevation.  The  life  of  Sergius  II.  begins  with  ful- 
some praise  of  his  virtues,  then  suddenly  breaks 
off:  the  virtuous  pope  becomes  the  direct  opposite, 
and  exaggerated  praise  turns  to  vehement  cen- 
sure; so  that  we  may  suppose  that  the  first  por- 
tion was  composed  in  his  lifetime,  the  second  after 
his  death.  Owing  to  this  contemporary  composi- 
tion, the  Liber  pontificalis  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable sources  for  the  history  of  those  centuries. 
It  is  true  that  in  consequence  of  the  official  charac- 
ter of  the  compilation — the  biographies  are  all 
composed  by  officers  of  the  papal  household — a 
certain  fixed  terminology  is  noticeable,  especially 
in  the  later  lives,  which  notably  prevails  in  the 
forms  of  introduction  and  conclusion,  as  well  as  in 
stereotyped  phrases  for  describing  the  pope's  per- 
sonality; but  still  the  careful  student  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  work,  despite  its  defects,  as 
an  excellent  witness  respecting  the  conceptions 
and  standpoint  of  the  papal  court.  In  this  period, 
if  at  all,  the  work  of  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius 
(q.v.)  must  have  been  done. 

The  old  Liber  pontificalia  stops  at  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  For  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  there 
exist  only  meager  lists  of  popes.  The  Hildebrand- 
ine  epoch  produced  the  great  biographies  of  Leo 
IX.  and  Gregory  VII.  Boniso  of  Sutri,  in  his 
Liber  ad  amicumy  interweaves  the  history  of  the 
popes  from  Leo  IX.  to  Gregory  VII.  in  the  style 
of  the  early  Liber  pontificalis,  simmiarixes,  in  the 

fourth  book  of  his  DecretalSy  the  papal 

Continua-   history  to  Stephen  V.,  and  gives  an 

tions.       outline  as  far  as  Urban  II.     Cardinal 

Beno  writes  the  history  of  Gregory 
VII.;  the  compilers  of  Annales  Romani  give  the 
history  of  the  years  1044-73,  1111,  1116-21.  But 
none  of  these  are  continuations  of  the  early  Liber 
pontificalis.  It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century 
that  definite  continuations  w^ere  undertaken.  One 
of  these,  described  by  Duchesne  as  the  Liber  pon- 
tifi^xUis  of  Pierre  Guillaume  (though  more  correctly 
termed  of  Pandulph  from  its  author,  a  cardinal  of 
the  party  of  the  Antipope  Anacletus  II.)  is  a  par- 
ti zan  tract  in  favor  of  Anacletus.  From  Peter  to 
Adrian  IT.  he  copies  the  old  Liber  poniifi>calis; 
from  John  VIII.  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
a  papal  catalogue.  He  takes  the  biographies  of 
Gregory  VII.  and  Urban  II.  from  the  records  of 
these  popes;  and  only  with  Paschal  II.  does  he 
begin  a  vivid  portraiture  of  his  contemporaries: 
it  is  probable  that  the  life  of  Paschal  II.  is  by  an- 
other (unknown)  author,  as  it  shows  a  different 
style  from  that  which  follows,  and  especially  lacks 
the  peculiar  cadence  of  the  papal  documents,  the 
so-called  Cwrsus  Leoninus,  conspicuous  in  the  sub- 
sequent biographies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lives 
of  Gelasius  IT.,  Calixtus  II.,  Honorius  II.,  are  cer- 
tainly Pandulph's.  Written  as  a  partisan  tract, 
this  work  fell  into  oblivion  after  the  death  of  Ana- 
cletus II.;  nor  was  it  employed  until  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
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Bohier,  transcribed  and  glossed  it,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Charles  V.  of  France.    Of  greater  literary  im- 
portance is  the  second  continuation,  Cardinal  Boso's 
Liber  pontificalia,  written  c.  1 178.    This  begins  where 
the  dder  one  stopped,  with  Stephen  V.,  and  thus 
stamps  itself  as  a  direct  continuation.    By  way  of 
introduction,  Boso  utilizes  the  brief  outline  of  the 
papal  history  which  Bonizo  of  Sutri  included  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Decretals.     He  takes  the  first  part, 
from  John  XII.  to  Gregory  VII.,  word  for  word  from 
Bonizo's  Liber  ad  amicum,  omitting  Urban  II.  and 
Victor  III.     In  the  case  of  Paschal  II.  he  draws  on 
the  archives;    from  Gelasius  II.  he  gives  his  own 
narrative,  employing  a  wealth  of  documents  easily 
accessible  to  him  as  camerarius  of   the  apostolic 
see.    This   continuation,  because  incomplete,  was 
not  fused   with  the  early  Liber  pontificalia,   but 
gained  significance  in  connection  with  the  Liber 
cenauum  of  the  Church  of  Rome;    for  since  Boso 
had  most  probably  undertaken  to  write  a  Liber 
cenauum,  it  was  a  natural  supposition  that  his  col- 
lection of  biographies  was  designed  to  serve  as  in- 
troduction to  that  work.     In  this  connection,  the 
work  was  repeatedly  copied,  the   best-known  edi- 
tion being  that  of  Cardinal  Nicholas  Roselli,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  was  dif- 
fused in  coimtless  manuscripts  all  over  the  world. 
In   the   thirteenth   and    fourteenth   centuries,    al- 
though private  works  in  the  sphere  of  papal  his- 
tory for  this  period  are  common  enough,  including 
lists  of  popes,  particular  biographies  (Innocent  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.,  Gregory  X.,  Celestine 
v.),  papal  chronicles  (Bemardus  Guidonis,   Ptol- 
emy of  Lucca,  Amalricus  Augerius  de  Biterris,  Pe- 
tnis  de  Herentals,  etc.),  there  was  no  thought  of 
continuing  the  Liber  pontificalia.     Not   until  the 
beginning   of  the   fifteenth   century,    and   anony- 
mously, was  the  attempt  made;    but  the  author  is 
thoroughly  dependent,  copying  the  work  of   Pan- 
dulph,  with  a  continuation  taken  word  for  word 
from    the   chronicle   of    Martinus    Polonus,    while 
from  Martin  IV.  (1281)  to  John  XXII.  (1328)  he 
copies  the  chronicle   of    Bemardus  Guidonis.     A 
more    meritorious    continuation,    likewise    anony- 
mous, dates  from  the  middle  of  the  same  century. 
In  general  the  author  copied  the  work  just  men- 
tioned down  to  1328;   he  took  the  last  part  of  the 
life  of  John  XXII.  and  those  of  the  three  follow- 
ing popes  (Benedict  XII.,  Clement  VI.,  Innocent 
VT.)  from  a  continuation  of  Bemardus  Guidonis, 
and    wrote     an    independent    continuation    from 
Urban  V.  to  Martin  V.  (1362-M31).    This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  history  of  the  great  schism  than  a 
Liber  pontificalia.     This  edition    was  soon   after- 
ward copied  again,  and  expanded  by  extracts  from 
Martinus  Polonus  and  Bemardus  Guidonis.    T^'O 
other  continuations  of  the  fitteonth  century  wore 
never  combined  with  the  Liber  pontificalia,  though 
their  entire  scope  entitles  them  to  be  regarded  as 
continuations.     One  extends  from  Benedict  XII. 
to  Martin  V.  (1334-1431),  and  contains,  especially 
in  respect  to  the  history  of  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent 
VI.,  and  Gregory  XII.,  more  ample  information 
than  the  continuation  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  well  as  more  candid  ver- 
dicts upon  the  personal  characters  and  transactions 


of  the  popes  described.  It  appears  in  a  Vatican 
manuscript  with  the  additional  biography  of  £u- 
genius  IV.  The  second  continuation  begins  with 
Urban  VI.  and  extends  to  Pius  II.  (1378-1464), 
evidently  an  unfinished  work. 

Of  all  these  later  works,  the  only  ones  of  literary 
importance  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  the  continuation  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,   and  that  of  Boso.    Both 
works  were  soon  supplanted  by  the  Liber  de  vita 
Chriati  ac  de  vUia  aummorum  pontificum  Romanorum 
of  Platina,  librarian  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV..  (Venice, 
1479).     He  transformed  the  early  Liber  pontificalia 
and  its  continuations  into  a  book  which  even  Hu- 
manists could  read  with  pleasure,  and  thus  drove 
the  other  continuations  from  the  field.     It  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
attention  was  again  turned  to  the  old  Liber  porir 
tifi^alis.     At  this  time  it  was  first  printed,  and  has 
since,  in  its  turn,  caused  Platina's  book  to  be  for- 
gotten. A.  Brackuann. 
Biblioqrapht:    The  two  editions  which  are  of  superlatiTe 
worth  are  (1)  L.  Duchesne,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1886-02,  and 
(2)  T.  Mommsen,  in  MOH,  Oeat.  pont.  Rom.,  vol.  L.  Ber^ 
lin,  1898.     Other  editions  are  mentioned  and  a  list  of  the 
best  literature  prior  to  1896  is  given  in  Potthast,  Wto- 
iffetssr,    pp.    737-739    (not   to   be   overlooked).     Further 
matter  of  importance  is  to  be  found  in:    I.  Chapman,  in 
Revue  bhUdictine,  xviii  (1901).  399-417;    T.  Lindner,  in 
Forachungen  tur  deuUchen  GeachichU,  xii  (1872),  235-260, 
656  sqq.;    P.   Fabre,   in   Mflangte  d*archfologie  et  d'hi^ 
toire,  vol.  vi.,  Rome,  1886;  idem,  6tude  tur  U  Liber  cen- 
euum  de  Vfgliee  romaine,  Paris.  1892;   J.  B.  Liff htfoot,  7*A« 
ApoetolU  Fathere,  part  I.,  iS.  Clement  qf  Rome,  I  201-345, 
London,  1890;    F.  H.  GlassschrGder,   in  ROmiaehe  Quar- 
talachrift  far  AUerthumakvnde,  iv.  125  sqq..  v.  178;    idem, 
in  HietoriacKee  Jahrbuch  der  OSrreegeeelUdutft,  id  (1890), 
240-266;    T.  Mommsen.  in  NA,  xix  (1894).  285-293.  xxi 
(1896).    333-357.    xxu    (1897).    545-553;     SiffmQller.    in 
HiatoriecKee   Jahrbuch   der   QOrreageeeUa^uift,    xv    (1894), 
802-810;     F.   G.    Rosenfeld.    Ueber  die  KompoaUion  dee 
Liber  pontiftcalia,  Marburg,  1896;    L  Giorgi,  in  Ardiivio 
delta  aoeietii  Romana  di  atoria  pcUria,  xx  (1897),  247  sqq.; 
A.   Hamack,   in  SitxunoaberidUe  der  Berliner  Akademie, 
1892,  pp.  761-778;    H.  Griser,  Analecta  Romano,  Rome, 
1899. 

LIBER  SEXTUS.    See  Canon  Law,  II.,  6,  {  3. 

LIBER  VITJE  (DIPTYCHS) :  The  official  register 
of  the  members  of  the  congregation,  also  a  list  of 
the  clergy,  and  others.  The  establishment  of  such 
a  register  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  rise 
of  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  Baptism,  which 
consummated  the  entrance  into  the  congregation, 
occasioned  at  once  the  necessity  and  the  right  of  en- 
rolment; death,  voluntary  withdrawal,  or  expulsion 
by  way  of  discipline,  caused  erasure.  Besides  this 
there  were  special  lists  of  the  clergy  and  of  other 
persons  in  the  service  or  under  the  care  of  the 
Church.  The  more  complicated  the  apparatus  of 
ecclesiastical  government  and  administration  be- 
came, the  more  these  registers  increased  in  number 
and  in  size.  A  special  group  was  formed  by  the 
lists,  with  the  names  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
rulers,  which  were  read  aloud  during  the  supplica- 
tions, and  also  by  those  containing  the  names  of 
persons  who  participated  in  the  eucharistic  offer- 
ings or  who  deserved  mention  for  some  other  rea- 
son. These  may  all  be  included  under  the  general 
designation  ''  book  of  life/'  *'  book  of  the  Uving,'' 
in  which  may  be  seen  a  connection  with  expressions 
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in  the  Bible  (cf.  Rev.  iii.  6,  ziiL  8;  Phfl.  iv.  3;  Pb. 
Ixix.  28).  Purely  external  considerations  gave  rise 
to  the  opposite  designation  ''  book  of  the  dead/' 
originally  referring  only  to  those  whose  memory 
was  recalled  at  the  oommimion  service.  The  de- 
velopment of  worship,  both  in  the  Extern  and  in 
the  Western  Church,  combined  with  the  growing 
length  of  the  lists,  led  to  the  abandonment  or  the 
restriction  of  the  older  custom. 

As  to  the  form  of  this  register,  the  Greek  name 
diplychon  implies  a  connection  with  the  wax  tab- 
lets used  by  the  ancients.  Two  or  more  of  them 
were  boimd  together,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  the 
exterior  being  of  some  firm  material  and  forming 
the  covers.  At  the  same  period  papyrus  rolls  were 
also  used.  These  covers  were  probably  in  most 
cases  of  wood.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  probably  earlier,  ivory  was  used  and  or- 
namented with  reliefs. 

Probably  the  oldest  (fourth  to  fifth  century?) 
Christian  example  which  has  been  preserved  is  the 
Carrand  diptych  in  Florence  with  the  naming  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field  by  Adam;  but,  in  general,  scenes 
from  the  New  Testament  predominate. 

The  use  of  diptychs  continued  in  the  Blast  far 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
West,  especially  in  the  period  of  Carlovingian  art. 
Some  of  the  diptych  tablets  have  been  preserved 
as  ornamental  parts  of  book-covers;  for  the  artistic 
ecclesiastical  bindings  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  in- 
spired by  the  diptychs. 

From  these  diptychs,  with  religious  representa- 
tions, in  ecclesiastical  use  must  be  distinguished 
those  of  the  officials,  of  the  emperors,  and  of  pri- 
vate persons.  These  should  not,  however,  pass  im- 
noticed  since  some  of  them  show  Christian  types, 
while  others  were  taken  for  ecclesiastical  use  and 
were  altered  for  that  purpose.  In  this  group  the 
first  place  is  occupied  by  the  diptych  of  the  Consul 
Anicius  Probus,  from  the  year  406,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Aosta.  One  tablet  shows  the 
emperor  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  imperial  orb 
with  a  winged  Victory,  and  in  his  right  the  labarum, 
inscribed  with  the  words  "  In  the  name  of  Christ 
conquer  thou  ever."  Another  important  example 
is  the  Barberini  diptych  in  the  Louvre,  with  the 
equestrian  figure  of  Justinian.  On  one  leaf  of  a 
diptych  in  Monza  the  costume  of  the  consul  has 
been  changed  into  a  priestly  vestment  and  the  head 
has  been  given  the  tonsure;  an  inscription  has  also 
been  added  indicating  that  the  figure  is  that  of 
Gregory  the  Great.  On  the  other  leaf,  the  original 
figure  is  untouched  and  it  has  been  given  another 
meaning  only  by  means  of  the  inscription  "  King 
David."  There  is  in  Bologna  a  private  diptych 
Christianized  by  the  addition  of  an  inscription  des- 
ignating the  principal  figure  as  Peter  and  a  bust 
above  this  figure  as  Mark. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  various  forms 
of  the  altar-piece  are  called  diptych,  triptych,  etc. 

Victor  Schultze. 

Biblioorapht:  Earlier  works  still  of  value  are:  C.  A.  Salig. 
D«  diptychia  veterum,  Halle,  1731;  A.  F.  Gori,  ThemuruB 
veterum  diptychorum,  3  vols.,  Florence,  1759;  J.  O.  West- 
wood.  Description  of  the  Ivan^,  AncierU  and  Mediceval, 
in  the  South  Keneington  Mueeum,  London,  1876;  R. 
Gamicci,  iStoria  della  arte  crietiana,  vol.  vi..  Prate,  1880; 


T.  O.  Bricbtman,  LiturgiM  BatUm  and  Wetiem,  glooaary 
a.  V.  *'  diptychs."  Oxford.  1896;  H.  Graeven,  Pmhduritt- 
Uehe  und  mitUlaUerUehe  Elfenbeinwerke^  Rome.  1888  aqq.; 
G.  Rietschl.  Lehrinteh  der  IMurgik,  i.  231  aqq..  Berlin, 
1900;  DCA,  i.  560  eqq.;  and  for  the  secular  use.  W. 
Smith.  W.  Wayte,  and  O.  E.  Marindin,  DicHonary  cf 
Qrmk  and  Roman  AntiquiUi—,  i.  643-644.  Lcmdon.  1890. 

LIBERATUS:  Deacon  at  Antioch  and  ecclesias- 
tical writer;  fl.  about  560.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  which  is  an  important  source  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  ecclesiasticsd  controversies  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  Breviarum  causa  Nestoria- 
norum  et  Eutychiatwrum  (ed.  J.  Gamier,  Paris,  1675; 
reprinted  in  MPL,  Ixviii.  965-1052).  The  book 
utilizes  the  history  of  the  preceding  century  to  dem- 
onstrate that  Justinian's  condemnation  of  the 
Three  Chapters  (see  Threb  Chapter  Contro- 
versy) is  false  and  untenable.  The  history  begins 
with  the  ordination  of  Nestorius,  and  comes  down 
approximately  to  560.  The  date  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  the  death  of  Pope  Vigilius  (555)  and  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  Patri- 
arch Theophilus  of  Alexandria  (d.  566)  is  referred 
to  as  yet  alive.  The  work  mentions  as  sources  the 
Historia  ecdenastica  tripartita  of  Cassiodorus  (q.v.), 
Gesta  Bynodaliaf  Epistolce  sanctorum  patrum,  a  Gesla 
de  nomine  Acacii  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  (q.v.),  and 
finally  a  Grcecum  Alexandria  scriptum,  which  some 
have  identified  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Zacharias  Scholasticus  (q.v.).  The  style  is  concise 
and  not  always  clear,  the  tone  judicious,  and  the 
general  treatment  trustworthy,  notwithstanding  its 
partizan  attitude  as  against  the  Monophysites. 

G.  Kroger. 

Bibliography:  Fabridus-Harles.  BiUiotheca  Oraea,  xiL 
685-692.  Hamburg,  1809;  DCB,  iu.  716-717;  XL.  vii 
1944;   CeUlier.  Auteure  murie,  xi.  303-^305. 

LIBERIA,  loi-bt'ri-a:  A  republic  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  having  a  coast  line  of  about  350 
miles  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  French  colony  of 
the  Ivory  Coast,  and  stretching  inland  to  a  dis- 
tance in  some  cases  of  200  miles.  The  total  area 
is  about  45,000  square  miles;  the  population  is  es- 
tunated  at  2,000,000,  all  of  African  race,  the  few 
whites  being  considered  foreigners.  It  was  founded 
as  a  colony  in  1822  by  free  blacks  sent  out  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  According  to  the 
constitution  adopted  in  1847,  when  Liberia  was  de- 
clared an  independent  government,  electors  must 
be  of  negro  blood  and  owners  of  land.  The  Amer- 
ico-Liberians,  numbering  about  20,000,  hold  the 
chief  power,  the  native  races,  while  not  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  taking  little  part  in  political 
life.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  Americo- 
Liberians  were  dying  out,  but  intermixture  with 
the  more  civilized  aborigines  and  some  immigra- 
tion from  the  west  has  strengthened  them.  They 
are  all  Protestants,  connected  chiefly  with  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran 
Churches.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission, 
statistics  for  which  are  not  available.  The  earliest 
missionary  work,  apart  from  that  connected  with 
the  Colonization  Society,  was  begun  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  1831,  followed  by  the 
Presbyterian  in  1833,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  in 
1836,  and  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  1859.     The  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
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eign  Missions  withdrew  in  1899,  transferring  all  its 
property  and  churches  to  the  presbytery  of  West 
Africa.  Educational  work  has  been  pushed  by  all 
these  Churches,  some  of  their  schools  being  of  high 
grade.  Apart  from  these,  elementary  schools  are 
numerous,  and  there  are  a  few  of  secondary  grade. 
Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  industrial  train- 
ing, notably  in  the  Lutheran  Muhlenberg  Mission. 
It  was  in  Liberia  that  the  Methodist  Bishop  Taylor 
inaugurated  his  scheme  for  African  industrial  mis- 
sions. The  fact  that  only  a  comparatively  narrow 
strip  of  land  along  the  coast  is  effectively  adminis- 
tered, and  that  the  inland  territory  is  occupied  by 
some  of  the  fiercest  African  tribes,  has  given  much 
prominence  to  the  missionary  enterprises  in  the 
country.  The  work  is  conducted  for  the  most  part 
by  the  negroes,  on  account  of  the  climate  and  the 
general  type  of  life,  although  there  is  a  considerable 
force  of  white  missionaries  on  the  coast.  The  four 
societies  report  over  5.000  communicant  members, 
nearly  one  hundred  schools  with  5,000  pupils,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  whom  arc  from  the  inland  tribes. 
See  Africa,  II.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss. 

Biblioorapht:   See  the  literature  under  Africa. 

UBERIUS,  lai-bi'ri-us:  Pope  352-366.  He  was 
of  Roman  birth  and  parentage,  was  the  choice  of 
both  factions  in  the  Arian  controversy  and  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius  as  successor  to  Julius  I.,  and 
was  probably  consecrated  May  17,  352  (cf.  Liber 
parUificalis,  ed.  Duchesne,  p.  ccl.).  The  favor  of 
Constantius  was  due  to  his  purpose. 
First  steadily  entertained  since  he  had  be- 
Period,  come  the  sole  ruler  (353),  to  achieve 
tiU  His  the  peace  of  the  Church  by  disavowal 
Exfle.  of  Athanasius  and  abolition  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  (see  Arianism,  §  5),  a 
result  which  obviously  hinged  on  the  type  of  occu- 
pant of  the  Roman  see.  At  a  synod  at  Rome  con- 
vened by  Liberius,  the  majority  of  the  bishops  de- 
clared for  Athanasius;  but,  at  the  sjmod  culled  by 
the  emperor  at  Aries  (353),  the  pope's  delegates, 
Vincentius  and  Marcellus  of  Campania,  as  a  peace 
measure,  consented  to  support  the  decision  of  the 
East  against  Athanasius.  Liberius,  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  of  his  own  representatives,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  urgent  remonstrance  to  the  em- 
peror {Epist.  ad  Con8tantium)f  and  furthermore 
managed  to  engage  Eusebius  of  Vercella;  to  sup- 
port him.  Nevertheless,  the  Synod  of  Milan  (355) 
completed  the  victory  over  Athanasius,  and  the 
bishops  who  had  continued  steadfast  were  driven 
into  exile.  The  same  fate  awaited  the  pope  unless 
be  yielded.  The  imperial  eunuch  Eusebius,  who 
came  to  confer  with  him  at  Rome,  attempted  to 
move  him  by  argiunent  to  subscribe  adversely  to 
Athanasius  and  to  accept  ecclesiastical  fellowship 
with  his  opponents.  Liberius  resisted,  possibly 
relying  uf>on  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace, which  ran  counter  to  the  imperial  endeavors 
(Ammianus  Marocllinus,  XV.,  vii.  10).  Hereupon 
the  pope  was  apprehended  by  night  by  the  prefect 
of  the  city  and  removed  to  the  imperial  court.  In 
an  audience  with  the  emperor,  reported  by  Theo- 
doret  (Hist,  eccL,  ii.  13;  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  77-79), 
he  made  a  spirited  appeal  for  general  acceptation 
ol  the  Nioene  Creed,  recall  of  the  exiles,  and  con- 


vention of  a  synod  in  Alexandria  to  examine  the 
charges  against  Athanasius.  The  one  consequence 
was  lus  own  exile  to  Bersa  in  Thrace,  in  355,  when 
Constantius  had  the  Roman  archdeacon  Felbc  con- 
secrated as  pope  (see  Felix  II.). 

The  new  pope  encountered  great  opposition,  not 
because  of  any  doubt  as  to  his  personal  orthodoxy, 
but  rather  because  people  believed  him  tainted  with 
irregular  ordination  and  ecclesiastical  fellowship 
with  the  contrary  party.  While  the  emperor  was 
in  Rome  in  May,  357,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  by 
some  ladies  for  the  return  of  Liberius  (Theodoret, 
II.,  xiv.),  the  emperor  let  it  appear  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  exiled  pope  had  led  to 
Acceptance  the  desired  result.  Liberius  did  not 
of  Homoi-  return  to  his  congregation,  however, 
ousianism.  till  the  summer  of  358.  The  emperor 
wished  that  he  and  Felix  superintend 
the  Church  in  common;  but  this  was  foimd  impos- 
sible, and  Felix  had  to  yield.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  given  of  the  emperor's  change  of 
mind.  Some  speak  of  a  collapse  on  the  part  of 
Liberius,  and  assert  that  he  reversed  his  dogmatic 
position.  But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  report 
of  Sozomen  (Hist,  ecd,,  iv.  15),  who  alone  reports 
on  the  subject.  The  sole  fact  apparent  is  that, 
after  somewhat  prolonged  negotiations,  in  the  spring 
of  358  Liberius  expressed  his  willingness  to  waive 
the  term  homoousios.  He  had  been  convinced  that 
the  formula  at  issue  was  liable  to  misimderstand- 
ing,  and  declared  himself  in  harmony  with  the  the- 
ory of  the  Homoiousians,  according  to  which  the 
Son  is  "  like  "  to  the  Father  (of  like  essence  and 
attributes).  That  he  rejected  the  term  honwousioa, 
or  that  he  consented  in  any  degree  to  the  thought 
of  designating  the  Son  as  unlike  the  Father  (an- 
omoioa),  Sozomen  pronounces  a  malicious  inven- 
tion. Yet  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  tone 
of  Sozomen  adequately  accounts  for  the  sharp  ut- 
terances of  Athanasius  (Histaria  Arianorum,  xli.; 
NPNFf  2  ser.,  iv.  284)  and  Jerome  (Chronicon, 
and  De  vir,  ill,,  xcvii.)  against  Liberius,  in  which 
Athanasius  states  that  Liberius  grew  languid  in 
exile,  and  subscribed  in  dread  of  threatened  death, 
while  Jerome  reproaches  Liberius  with  heresy. 
Athanasius  and  Jerome  are  supported  by  four  let- 
ters ascribed  to  Liberius,  preser\'ed  in  the  so-called 
Fragmenta  ex  opere  histarico  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers; 
if  these  letters  are  genuine,  their  contents  put  the 
result  in  a  light  unfavorable  to  the  pope,  showing 
that  Liberius  acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of 
Athanasius  and  accepted  a  homoian  statement, 
the  second  Sirmian  formula  of  357.  But  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  letters  is  doubtful,  since  it  is  almost 
universally  conceded  that  the  four  letters  are  not  to 
be  separated  one  from  the  others,  in  which  ctu^o  the 
weight  of  evidence  turns  against  the  gcnuinoneas 
of  all  the  letters  by  the  fact  that  certain  particu- 
lars in  one  of  the  letters  (the  one  which  begins: 
Siuderu  pact)  totally  contradict  well- at  test  oil  his- 
tory. There  is  the  possibility  that  during  his  exile, 
under  the  stress  of  constant  pressure,  Lil>erius  may 
have  used  some  utterances  which  seemed  to  give 
occasion  to  the  charge  against  him.  But  that  he 
directly  belied  his  earlier  position  can  be  asserted 
only  on  the  ground  of  doubtful  documents. 
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Liberius  took  no  part  in  the  Synod  of  Ariminum, 
359.  Several  years  elapae  without  note  of  him  in 
public  life.  In  363,  however,  he  put  forth  a  brief 
{Epist,  ad  catholico8  epiacopoa  Italice)  dispensing 
pardon  to  all  those  who  repented  of 
Later  Life;  their  action  at  Ariminum  and  re- 
Achieve-  nounoed  Arian  doctrine.  These  terms 
ments.  indeed  were  not  agreeable  to  a  more 
austere  school  of  ecclesiastics,  even  at 
Rome;  and  the  resultant  opposition  led  to  cleav- 
ages which  were  anything  but  salutary  (see  Hila- 
Rius;  and  Lucifer  of  Calarib).  In  366,  as  the 
representative  of  orthodoxy,  the  pope  accorded 
fraternal  reception  to  the  envoys  of  the  Macedo- 
nians (see  Macedonius  and  the  Macedonian  Sect) 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  ground  of  subscription  to  the 
Nicene  Creed;  and  returned  greetings  of  peace  to 
those  who  had  authorized  their  errand  {Epist,  ad 
univeraos  Orientis  orihodoxoa  episcopoti) .  After  the 
death  of  Felix  (Nov.  22,  365),  Liberius  readmitted 
the  clerics  of  his  party  to  their  former  stations. 
His  death  (Sept.  24,  366)  nevertheless  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  fierce  factional  conflicts,  accompanied  by 
horrible  bloodshed  (see  Ursinub).  According  to 
the  Liber  pontificaliB^  Liberius  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Cemetery  of  Priscilla,  along  the  Via  Salaria. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  poem  of  eulogy  dis- 
covered by  De  Rossi,  on  the  subject  of  an  unnamed 
bishop,  refers  to  Liberius  (De  Rossi,  in  BvUetino  di 
Archeologia  Criatianaf  4th  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  1883,  pp.  5- 
59);  but  rather  to  Martin  I.  (cf.  Funk,  Kirchenge- 
achichtliche  Abhandlungen^  i.  391^20,  Paderbom, 
1887).  Liberius  created  a  lasting  memorial  for 
himself  at  Rome  by  founding  the  Basilica  Liberiana 
(Santa  Maria  Maggiore),  which,  even  to-day,  is 
important  historically  in  the  ofifice  for  Christ's  na- 
tivity and  the  season  of  Advent  (cf.  H.  Usener,  Rdi- 
giorugeschichtliche  Urdertuchungen,  i.  266-293,  Bonn, 
1889.)  It  was  probably  here  in  the  year  354  that 
the  birth  of  Christ  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
on  Dec.  25.  So  late  as  the  preceding  year  Liberius 
had  consecrated  Marcellina,  sister  of  Ambrose,  as  a 
nun  on  Jan.  6,  still  observed  as  the  day  of  the  nativ- 
ity. The  pope's  address  delivered  on  this  occasion 
was  preserved  by  Ambrose  in  a  free  transcript  (De 
mrgine,  iii.  1  sqq.).  In  the  Martyrologium  Hierony- 
mtanum  Liberius  is  celebrated  on  September  23; 
but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Martyrologium 
Romanum.  Ever  since  the  sixth  century  his  repu- 
tation has  suffered  distortion  through  apocryphal 
tradition,  exhibiting  him  in  league  with  Constan- 
tius  as  a  bloody  persecutor  of  the  true  faith;  while 
Felix  is  portrayed  as  a  holy  martyr  (cf.  J.  J.  I. 
von  DoUinger:  Die  Papstfabeln  des  MitlelaUerSf  ed. 
Friedrich,  pp.  126-145,  Munich,  1890;  Eng.  transL, 
of  first  ed.,  Fables  Respecting  the  Popes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  New  York,  1872).  G.  KntJaER. 
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LIBERMANlf,  JACOB.     See  Holt  Ghost,  Obdebs 
AND  Congregations  of  the,  XL,  6. 

LIBERTINES:    A  word  uaed  in  various  senses. 

1.  The  members  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  Jeru- 
salem mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  They  probably  pos- 
sessed a  synagogue  of  their  own,  though  some  have 
held  that  they  worshiped  with  the  Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians,  Cilicians,  and  Asiatics,  or  at  least 
with  the  two  first  named.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  not  entirely  certain.  As  there  is  no  cer- 
tain record  of  an  (African)  city  or  district  from 
which  they  could  take  their  name,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  word  denotes  **  freedmen "  (Lat. 
libertint),  meaning  the  descendants  of  Jews  taken 
captive  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  and  there  later  re- 
leased because  their  stubborn  adherence  to  their 
national  customs  rendered  them  useless  as  slaves. 
While  the  majority  of  these  freedmen  remained  in 
Rome  and  settled  in  the  regio  Trarutiberina  (Sue- 
tonius, Tiberius,  xxxvi.;  Tacitus,  Annales,  ii.  85), 
others  seemed  to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 
to  have  formed  a  synagogue  where  the  name  of 
Libertines,  or  Roman  freedmen,  lingered. 

(F.  SiBFFERT.) 

2,  A  political  party  led  by  Ami  Perrin,  hence 
known  also  as  Perrinists,  which  opposed  Calvin  in 
his  efforts  to  reform  the  morals  of  Geneva.  Before 
the  Reformation  they  had  striven  for  the  liberty 
of  the  city  against  tl^  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  under  the  rule  of  Calvin 
they  especially  opposed  the  excommunication  by 
the  consistory  of  those  deemed  by  it  unworthy  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  also  con- 
tended against  the  admission  of  French  refugees  as 
burghers  of  the  city,  and  in  May,  1555,  endeavored 
in  vain  to  lead  a  violent  protest  against  the  influ- 
ence of  these  refugees  and  the  French  preachers. 
Some  of  the  leaders  fled,  others  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  thus  the  party  was  completely  dis- 
rupted. Their  significance  is  in  their  attitude  as 
liberals  opposed  to  the  strict  Calvinistic  P*uritans. 

E.  Choisy. 
8.  A  pantheistic  antinomian  party  which  flour- 
ished about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  ap- 
peared first  in  the  Netherlands  and  from  there  spread 
into  France.  Its  roots  may  perhaps  reach  into 
the  soil  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  (see  Free 
Spirit,  Brethren  of  the),  a  sect  which  had  not 
entirely  died  out,  and  there  may  have  been  connec- 
tions also  with  the  Anabaptists  [i.e.,  with  such  pan- 
theistic antipedobaptists  as  David  Joris,  q.v. — a. 
H.  N.].  The  adherents  gave  themselves  the  name 
"Spirituals";  "Libertines"  being  the  title  given  by 
the  opponents  of  the  party.  The  founder  appears 
to  have  been  named  Coppin,  who  preached  at  Lille 
about  1529,  whence  his  teaching  was  carried  into 
the  French-speaking  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  thence 
into  France  by  a  certain  Quintin,  by  Antoine  Poo- 
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quet,  onoe  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  by  others. 
Their  t4^aching  was  to  the  effect  that  all  visible  ex- 
istence is  but  a  manifestation  of  the  one  Spirit; 
hence  nothing  can  be  essentially  bad;  the  regener- 
ate man  is  he  who  recognizes  that  the  distinction 
between  good  and  bad  is  baseless,  and  consequently 
has  attained  the  innocence  which  Adam  had  before 
be  knew  good  and  evil.  In  France  those  who  held 
these  views  found  protection  under  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  at  N4rac;  but  they  met  a  stem 
opponent  in  Calvin,  whose  influence  with  Maigaret 
and  other  measures  probably  brought  about  the 
extinction  of  the  party.  In  1547  Calvin  warned 
the  Christians  of  Rouen  against  a  Franciscan  monk 
who  expounded  the  dogma  of  predestination  after 
the  method  of  the  Libertines.  The  latter  replied 
in  Baudier  de  dtfence,  which  Farel  answered  in 
Glaive  de  la  parole  viritable  (Geneva,  1550).  Calvin 
speaks  of  two  anonymous  French  writings  which 
be  ascribes  neither  to  Quintin  nor  to  Pocquet^  which 
seem  to  be  of  a  mystical  Libertine  cast.  Some 
writings  of  this  character  were  collected  by  C. 
Schmidt,  Traitia  mystiques  Merits  .  .  .  1647-49 
(Geneva,  1876),  and  by  E.  Picot,  ThMtre  mystique 
de  Pierre  Du  Vol  ei  des  Libertins  spirUuels  de  Rouen 
au  16.  sikde  (ib.  1882;  cf.  G.  Jaujard,  Essai  sur  les 
Libertins  spirOuels  de  Genhve  [?],  Paris,  1890).  See 
also  LoisTB.  E.  Choibt. 
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LIBERTY,  RELIGIOUS. 


I.  General  Development. 
Historical  Survey  (i  1). 
Tbe     Evangelical     Spirit. 

E^Mcially    in     England 

(•  2). 
In  America  (f  3). 
Humanistic  Influences 

(I  4). 
II.  In  Germany. 

The  Theory  of  Non-Tolera^ 

tion  (i  1). 


The  Situation  at  and  During 
the  Reformation  (f  2). 

Toleration  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, Lutherans,  and  Re- 
formed (I  3). 

Change  in  the  Political  The- 
ory of  the  Church  (14). 

Present  Legal  Status  of 
Churches  (f  5). 

Roman  Catholic  Attitude 
(16). 


L  General  Deyelopment:  Religious  liberty  is, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  unrestricted  freedom 
to  believe,  practise,  and  propagate  any  religion 
whatever  or  none. 

The  Edict  of  Milan  (see  Constantine  the  Great 
AND  BIS  Sons,  I.,  §  4)  issued  by  Constantine  and 
Ltcinius  in  313  seems  to  be  the  only  ancient  proc- 
lamation by  a  civil  government  of  absolute  relig- 
ious liberty.  The  edict  grants  **  both  to  the  Chris- 
tians and  to  all  men  freedom  to  follow 

X.  Hif-  the  religion  which  they  choose/'  "  each 
torical      one  should  have  the  liberty  of  wor- 

Soirey.     shiping  whatever  deity  he  pleases." 

"  This  has  been  done  by  us  in  onler 

that  we  might  not  seem  in  any  way  to  discriminate 

against  any  rank  or  religion."   This  action  was  taken 


in  the  interest  of  Christianity  and  the  edict  contains 
instructions  for  the  restitution  of  all  church  property 
taken  from  Christians  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
Constantine's  later  policy  in  relation  to  non-Catho- 
lic Christian  parties  and  paganism  was  inconsistent 
with  the  declarations  of  the  edict.    From  this  time 
onward  nothing  more  liberal  than  toleration  ap- 
pears in  civil  legislation  until  modem  times.    Pleas 
for  religious  liberty  were  frequently  made  by  per- 
secuted minorities;    but  neither  civil  governments 
nor  dominant  ecclesiastical  parties  paid  heed  to 
them.     Luther  pleaded  for  liberty  in  the  most  thor- 
oughgoing way  (151^20);    yet  when  confronted 
with  religious  radicalism  (1521  onward)  he  became 
convinced  that  only  drastic  measures  of  repression 
could  save  the  situation  and  lurged  the  rulers  to 
spare  not.     Humanists  and  Socinians  argued  for  a 
broad  toleration,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  absolute  liberty  of  conscience 
incorporated  in  the  civil  constitutions  and  in  the 
confessions  of  faith;   but  they  were  not  optimistic 
enough  even  to  hope  for  such  a  consummation. 
Balthasar  Huebmaier  (q.v.),  when  his  life  was  be- 
ing sought  by  the  Austrian  government  and  he  was 
in  imminent  danger,  wrote  in  1524  a  tract  ''  C!k>n- 
ceming  Heretics  and  their  Burners "   (cf.  H.  C. 
Vedder,  Balthasar  Hubmaier,  pp.  84-88,  New  York, 
1905)  in  which  he  sought  to  show  the  heresy,  anti- 
christian  character,  and  futility  of  persecution  for 
conscience's  sake.     Calvin  was  from  the  beginning 
an  avowed  antitolerationist.     Regarding  the  Old- 
Testament  theocracy  as  in  an  important  sense  a 
model  for  the  Christian  state,  he  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  church  authorities  to  detect,  convict, 
and  denounce  heretics  and  open  sinners  of  every 
type,    and    of    Christian    magistrates    to    execute 
Church  censures  even  to  the  extent  of  inflicting  cap- 
ital punishment  in  extreme  cases.     For  the  Chris- 
tian minister  or  magistrate  to  allow  a  heretic  to  dis- 
seminate his  errors  was  as   little   allowable   as  it 
would  be  to  permit  a  miscreant  to  go  about  spread- 
ing the  pestilence.     Calvin  had  the  full  sympathy  of 
Melanchthon,  Butzer,  Bullinger,  Knox,  and  other 
leading  reformers  in  his  antagonism  to  religious 
liberty.     In  this  he  was  followed  for  more  than  a 
century  by  English  and  American  Puritans,  Scot- 
tish Presbyterians,  and  by  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches  in  general.     The  progress  of  religious  lib- 
erty has  been  greatly  impeded  also  by  the  general 
conviction  that  the  divergent  religious  opinions  of 
minorities  are  malignant  and  inspired  by  the  devil 
and  that  no  treatment  is  too  severe  for  the  dissem- 
inators of  diabolical  error;    that  two  forms  of  re- 
ligion can  not  exist  in  the  same  state  without  disas- 
trous consequences;    that  civil  rulers  have  a  right 
to  determine  the  religion  of  their  subjects  (see  Ter- 
ritorialibm);     that   the   established    order   is    of 
divine  right  and  that  innovation  is  ipso  facto  evil. 
The   Peace    of  Augsburg  (1555;    see    Augsburg, 
Religious  Peace  of)  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648;    see  Westphalia,  Peace  of)  each  in  turn 
confirmed  the  statos  of  Europe  in  territorialism. 

The  two  lines  of  influence  already  mentione<i 
wrought  mightily  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  in- 
tolerance of  conservatism,  for  a  long  time  sepa- 
rately and  at  last  cooperatively,  namely  the  old 
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Evangelical  and  the  Humanistic.  The  old  Evan- 
gelical spirit  (represented  by  the  Waldenses  [q.v.], 
Peter  of  Chelcic,  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  [q.v.], 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  by  the  Anabaptists  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  more  recent  times)  made 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  Old 
2.  The     Testament  and  the  New  Testament, 

Evangelical  making  the  latter  alone  an  authorita- 

Spirit^      tive  guide  in  doctrine  and  polity  and 

Especially   laying  chief  stress  on  the  very  words 

in  England,  and  acts  of  Christ.  Most  of  them  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  passive  resist- 
ance toward  civil  governments,  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Christian  state  (if  all  were  Christians 
there  would  be  no  need  of  civil  government),  and  re- 
jecting magistracy,  oaths,  warfare,  and  capital  pun- 
isluncnt  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity and  with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  To  use  coercion  in  connection 
with  religion  seemed  to  them  monstrous.  Inter- 
preting the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  literally  they 
thought  it  wrong  to  resist  evil  or  to  defend  them- 
selves. Only  when  fired  by  chiliastic  enthusiasm 
and  convinced  that  it  was  the  divine  will  that  they 
should  smite  the  imgodly  and  become  instruments 
for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth  (see  Tabgrites;  Muenzer,  Thomas;  Fifth 
Monarchy  Men)  did  they  trust  in  the  arm  of  flesh. 
This  quietistic  form  of  Christianity,  while  it  pro- 
duced the  noblest  examples  of  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion and  of  evangelistic  zeal,  was  too  much  out  of 
accord  with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  religious  liberty; 
though  the  Mcnnonites  in  the  Netherlands  became 
numerous  and  wealthy  enough  to  gain  the  coop- 
eration of  the  government  in  efforts  to  secure  tolera- 
tion for  the  persecuted  in  other  lands.  It  was  only 
when  the  old  Evangelical  type  of  New-Testament 
Christianity  became  blendcnl  with  Calvinistic  Puri- 
tanism that  it  was  able  powerfully  to  influence  the 
Christian  world  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
Rol)crt  Browne  (q.v.)  reached  the  conviction,  prob- 
ably under  Mennonite  influence  (1580-84),  that 
civil  magistrates  ought  not  to  punish  religious  de- 
Imquencies  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience.  His  immediate  Separatist  fol- 
lowers failed  to  grasp  the  principle  and  he  himself 
soon  abandoned  it.  About  1609  a  party  of  English 
Separatists  led  by  John  Smyth,  exiled  in  Holland, 
reached  antipedobaptist  convictions  and  at  the 
same  time  adopted  the  old  Evangelical  principle 
of  separation  of  Church  and  State  and  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  most  absolute  sense  (see  Baptists, 
I.,  §§  1-4).  A  portion  of  the  company  under  the 
leadership  of  Ilelwys  and  Murton  returned  to  Eng- 
land (1611  or  1612)  and  members  of  this  Arminian 
antipedobaptist  party  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment and  published  a  series  of  pleas  for  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience  (1614,  1615,  1620)  that  influ- 
enced wide  circles  of  readers  (see  Baptists,  §  9; 
cf.  Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  Hanserd  KnoUys 
Society,  London,  1846).  The  triumph  of  the  Inde- 
pendents (Baptist  and  Congregational)  first  over 
established  episcopacy  and  then  over  Presbyterian- 
ism,  which  sought  to  become  the  established  Church 
and  purposed  the  suppression  of  all  forms  of  dis- 


sent, led  to  a  measure  of  religious  equality  under 
Qx>mwell  (1649,  sqq.)  for  such  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  as  were  friendly  to  the 
government  and  of  suitable  education  and  char- 
acter, all  alike  being  admitted  to  endowed  pastoi^ 
ates  when  invited  by  the  parishioners;  but  there 
was  no  thought  of  tolerating  Roman  CathoUcs, 
High-church  Episcopalians,  or  Unitarians.  Tolera- 
tion of  Evangelical  dissent  has  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land from  1689  and  dissenters'  disabilities  have 
been  gradually  diminished;  but  even  now  the  free 
Churches  of  England  are  struggling  valiantly  for 
religious  equality  which  means  the  disestablishment 
and  the  disendowment  of  the  established  Church. 

In  America  the  early  British  colonies  were 
formed  on  an  antitolerationist  basis,  the  Calvinistic 
theocratic  idea  prevailing  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  and  the  Anglican  establishment  taking 
control  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  colonies  and 
in  New  York  after  it  was  taken  from 
3.  In       the   Dutch   (see   Unfted    States  of 

America.  Ameeica,  Reugious  History  of). 
Roger  Williams  (q.v.;  also  Baptists, 
II.,  §§  1-2),  having  been  banished  from  Massachu- 
setts, established  a  small  colony  at  Providence  on  the 
basis  of  liberty  of  conscience  (1636)  and,  in  coopera- 
tion with  John  Clarke  (q.v.;  also  Baptists,  II.,  §  3), 
the  larger  colony  subsequently  known  as  Rhode  Is- 
land (1647) .  The  pubUcation  of  the  pleas  for  liberty 
of  conscience  by  Williams  and  Clarke,  and  their  as- 
sociation in  England  with  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  Cromwellian  time  no  doubt  greatly  influenced 
opinion  there.  In  Maryland  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
proprietor,  tolerated  and  encouraged  a  body  of 
Puritans  who  had  been  driven  from  Vii^ginia  on 
account  of  their  non-conformity  (1643).  In  Vir- 
ginia the  Baptists,  supported  to  some  extent  by 
Presbyterians  and  freethinkers  (Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  others),  waged  an  uncompromising  war- 
fare against  the  established  Church  (1776-99)  and 
succeeded  in  securing  its  disestablishment  and  dis- 
eiido^Tnent,  and  absolute  religious  equality  (see 
Baptists,  II.,  §  6).  They  were  also  influential  in 
securing  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  guarantees  religious 
liberty.  The  triumph  of  religious  liberty  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  provision  for  it  in  the  national  Con- 
stitution led  to  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion  in  Connecticut  (1820)  and 
in  Massachusetts  (1833).  The  successful  experi- 
ment of  religious  Uberty  on  so  large  a  scale  soon 
made  its  influence  felt  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  American  influence  was  a  factor  in  the 
French  Re volut  ion .  After  the  abolition  of  Christian- 
ity by  the  Terrorists,  Napoleon  put  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and  other  recognized 
forms  of  religion  upon  the  same  basis  of  state  support 
and  state  control  in  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
other  parts  of  his  empire.  Complete  religious  liberty 
has  recently  come  about  in  France  through  the 
separation  of  Chureh  and  State  (see  France). 

Side  by  side  with  the  influence  of  the  old  Evan- 
gelical New-Testament  Christianity,  the  advance  of 
liberal  thought  under  the  influence  of  Himianism 
has  wrought  for  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  con- 
science.   Skeptical  minds  not  only  demand  toleration 
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for  themselves;  but  are  not  so  absolutely  sure  that 
their  own  views  of  religion  are  exclusively  valid  as 
to  consider  it  necessary  to  force  them 
4.  Htt-      upon  others.    The  growth  of  scientific 
manistic     study  and  the  application  of  the  his- 
Influences.  toric^  method  tc  the  study  of  religion 
have  tended  to  break  down  dogma- 
tism and  intolerance.     The   French    freethinJdng 
of  the  eighteenth  century  not  only  prepared  the 
way  for  the  French  Revolution,  but  covered  Europe 
and  America  with  its  influence.    French  freethink- 
ing  cooperated  with  Baptist  insistence  on  separation 
of  Chiu^h  and  State  and  equality  of  rights  for  all 
religious   parties   in   the   American   struggle.    See 
Conventicle  Act  ;  Corporation  Act  ;  Five  Mile 
Act;  Tbbt  Act;  Toleration  Act  of  1689;  Uni- 
formity, AcTB  OF.  A.  H.  Newman. 

n.  In  Germany:  There  is  now  no  German  State 
which  does  not  grant  freedom  of  conscience,  both 
to  individuals  and  to  communities  which  are  united 
by  common  religious  interests.  In  itself  toleration 
may  be  observed  toward  non-Christian  as  well  as 
toward  Christian  bodies,  as  in  Germany  toward  the 
Jews;  yet  in  Germany  the  legislation  concerning 
the  Jews  has  not  arisen  from  motives  of  toleration 
but  of  alien  laws,  and  as  it  still  retains  this  charac- 
ter it  falls  outside  the  limits  of  the  present  discussion. 
A  Church,  as  such,  while  loving  and  patient  in  pas- 
toral care,  can  not  be  tolerant  either  in  dogmatics 
or  ethics.  For  since  an  individual  Church  exists 
simply  because  it  recognizes  a  certain  concept  of 
Christian  revelation  as  the  only  correct  one,  it  can 
not  permit  divergent  concepts  within 
I.  The  its  fold.  This  was  the  actual  attitude 
Theory  assumed  before  the  Reformation,  espe- 
of  Hon-  dally  as  the  Chiu'chthen  not  only  con- 
Toleration,  trolled  both  her  own  members,  so  that 
she  could  exclude  irreclaimable  heretics 
from  her  communion,  but  also  had  such  power  over 
the  State  that  the  latter  would  punish  such  here- 
tics, if  necessary,  with  death.  The  constitution  Ad 
decus  of  Frederick  II.  (1220),  requiring  the  death 
penalty,  repeats  almost  literally  the  third  chapter 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  Coimcil  (1215),  and  is  ren- 
dered still  more  strict  by  the  same  emperor's  con- 
stitutions Catharos  (1232)  and  Patarenos  (1238). 
The  enforcement  of  the  death  penalty  by  burning, 
prescribed  also  by  the  Sachsemjjiegd  {Landrechtf 
Il.y  xiv.  17)  and  the  Bamberg  criminal  code  of  1507 
(art.  30),  is  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  against 
Huss  at  Constance  and  by  the  action  of  the  (mer- 
man princes  against  the  Hussites.  This  use  of 
power  of  the  pre-Reformation  Church  is  fully  ex- 
plicable from  her  point  of  view.  If,  as  she  believed, 
she  was  the  one  visible  Church  founded  by  Christ, 
if  every  one  baptized  belonged  to  her,  if  she  was 
responsible  for  their  salvation,  and  if  this  salvation 
depended  on  the  obedience  of  each  individual  to 
her  authority,  there  was  no  reason  for  her  to  hesi- 
tate to  use  her  infliience  with  the  State  to  gain  her 
such  obedience.  The  Church  had  developed  into  a 
dogmatic  system  her  claim  to  control  the  executive 
means  of  the  State  in  given  cases  to  her  advantage; 
and  as  long  as  this  principle  was  acknowledged  by  the 
authorities  of  the  State,  its  powers  were  in  a  sense 
her  own,  to  be  employed  when  conscience  dictated. 


When  Luther,  at  the  Leipsic  disputation,  rejected 

the  doctrine  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  was 

to  be  conditioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Church, 

the  latter  appealed  to  the  laws  against 

2.  The     heretics.    But  these  were  ignored  by 

Situation    those  princes  who  held  that  the  Church 

at  and      must  be  reformed  and  who  were  in  sym- 

During  the  pathy  with  Luther's  views.    On  the 

Reforma-  other  hand,  the  ban  against  Luther  and 
tion.  the  bull  Decet  Romanum  pantificem 
(Jan.  3, 1521)  led  to  the  Edict  of  Worms 
(Jan.  26,  1521;  antedated  Jan.  8),  which  followed 
the  laws  against  heretics,  declared  Luther  an  out- 
law, and  required  the  local  authorities  to  imprison 
him  and  his  adherents.  Other  princes,  however, 
refused  to  execute  the  edict,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  their  duty  to  their  sub- 
jects and  their  land;  and  in  view  of  the  wide-felt  ' 
need  of  a  religious  reformation,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  unsettled  religious  conditions,  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  (Aug.  27,  1526)  declared  that,  until  a 
council  should  have  been  held,  no  prince  should  be 
obliged  to  obey  the  edict.  This  enactment  at 
Speyer  was  the  first  German  law  of  toleration,  al- 
though primarily  it  was  merely  a  provisional  sus- 
pension of  a  law  which  was  by  no  means  abro- 
gated. The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  religious 
peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  (see  Auobburo,  Re- 
LioiouB  Peace  of).  The  most  promising,  though 
imsuccessful,  attempt  to  force  the  German  princes  to 
obey  the  Edict  of  Worms  was  made  in  the  Schmal- 
kald  War,  and  the  proviso  of  1526  now  became 
definite.  Although  the  old  laws  against  heretics 
were  still  in  force,  it  was  no  longer  possible,  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  to  secure  their  obedience  from 
such  princes  as  would  not  maintain  them  in  their 
dominions.  A  second  fruitless  attempt  to  have  the 
laws  against  heretics  enforced  was  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (q.v.), 
but  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (Oct.  24,  1648; 
see  Westphalia,  Peace  of;  and  below)  the  re- 
ligious peace  of  Augsburg  was  confirmed  by  im- 
perial law.  Nevertheless,  this  merely  gave  the 
German  princes  a  right  which  they  had  not  legally 
possessed  before,  permitting  them,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  unfettered  by  agreements  with  their  estates, 
to  enforce  or  ignore  the  old  laws  against  heretics. 
The  empire  was  accordingly  divided,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Curia,  into  States  "  in  which  the  Holy  Office  is 
exercised,"  and  those  **  in  which  heretics  rage  un- 
punished." But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
anything  like  the  modem  concept  of  toleration  was 
equally  unknown  to  the  Protestants  as  well.  The 
theory  of  the  Reformers  was  that  the  State  had  re- 
ceived authority  not  only  to  maintain  the  law  in 
general,  but  the  law  of  God,  especially  as  set  forth 
in  the  Decalogue,  in  particular.  In  virtue  of  the 
First  Table,  therefore,  the  State  was  divinely  re- 
qidred  to  permit  only  the  right  worship  of  God. 
The  pre-Reformation  relation  of  Church  and  State 
thus  received  a  theological  foundation.  Tolera- 
tion of  any  worship  which  was  "  not  right "  was 
accordingly  excluded,  and  its  prevention  was  a  duty 
for  which  the  State  was  responsible  to  God — the 
only  change  was  the  abolition  of  the  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  heretics,  and  the  substitution  of 
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polioe  regulation.  Since,  however,  neither  Roman 
Catholic  nor  Protestant  would  admit  that  his  op- 
ponent also  taught  true  doctrine,  it  became  prac- 
tically necessary  merely  to  recognize  the  power  of 
the  authority  of  each  country  as  purely  personal, 
a  concept  later  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  whose  is 
the  land,  his  is  the  religion/'  Nevertheless,  the 
Protestants  gained  the  one  point  that  those  who 
adhered  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  could  only  be 
banished  by  Roman  Catholic  princes,  and  not 
brought  before  a  criminal  court. 

A  further  step  was  made  in  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, which,  taught  by  the  bitter  lesson  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  proceeded  to  real  tolerance, 
and  first  officially  employed  the  term. 

3«  Tolera-  It  enacted  that  Roman  Catholics  in 
tion  of  Protestant  lands,  and  Lutherans  and 
Roman     Reformed   in   Roman  Catholic  lands. 

Catholics,   should  be  '*  tolerated  patiently  "  (pa- 

Lotherans,  HerUer  tolerentur)  if  they  rendered  due 
and        obedience    to    the    civil    authorities 

R«formed«  and  caused  no  disturbance.  They 
were  likewise  granted  the  right  of 
simple  private  worship.  No  other  religions  than 
those  just  mentioned,  however,  were  to  be 
"  received  or  tolerated  "  in  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. Thus  arose  the  distinction  long  maintained 
between  "  received  "  and  "  tolerated  "  religion. 
The  Ronum  Catholic  Church  declared  these  en- 
actments of  toleration  in  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia null  and  void  by  the  bull  Zelo  domiu 
Dei  (Nov.  20,  1648),  and  in  consequence  of  the 
strict  Lutheran  insistence  on  the  ''  guardianship  of 
the  First  Table  "  likewise  had  cause  to  refuse  obe- 
dience, especially  as  the  Protestants  came  to  hold 
that  Roman  Catholicism  could  be  tolerated  only 
when  civil  authority  was  insufficient  to  repress  it, 
or  when  the  State  was  in  such  condition  that  the 
repression  could  not  be  effected  without  civil  war 
and  effusion  of  blood,  or  when  its  repression  would 
lead  to  greater  harm  than  its  toleration.  This 
rigid  adherence  to  the  "  guardianship  of  the  First 
Table,"  however,  could  be  carried  out  only  in  the 
narrow  domains  of  the  old  empire;  in  lands  of  more 
diverse  interests  a  larger  spirit  was  needful.  This 
was  first  shown  in  Holland,  whence  the  new  move- 
ment spread  to  Germany,  especially  the  rising  State 
of  Prussia.  When  the  Lutheran  princes  of  the 
Palatine  Electorate  (1560),  Bremen  (1568),  Nassau 
(1577),  Wittgenstein,  Solms,  and  Wied  (1577-86), 
Tecklenburg  and  Steinfurt  (1588),  Anhalt  (1596), 
Hesse-Cassel  (1604),  and  Lippe  (1605)  entered  the 
Reformed  Church,  they  obliged  their  subjects  to 
follow  them;  but  when,  in  1614,  the  Elector  John 
Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  did  likewise,  he  merely 
permitted  the  coexistence  of  the  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed Churches  in  his  territories.  This  precedent 
of  two  **  received  "  Churches  side  by  side  was  taken 
by  the  seventh  article  of  the  Osnabriick  treaty  of 
1648  as  the  model  of  general  regulations  on  the 
mutual  relations  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  in  one  and  the  same  territory.  This 
marks  a  change  from  a  principle  of  intolerance  to 
one  of  tolerance,  and  of  the  substitution  of  a 
purely  political  concept  of  the  State  for  a  theo- 
logical theory. 


Since  the  weakness  of  the  empire  and  the  variety 

of  conditions  in  the  individual  States  were  fatal  to 

any  national  basis  for  the  State  in  Germany,  the 

social  theory,  largely  represented  at  the  time  by 

Dutch  views,  and  aided  since  the  Ren- 

4.  Change  aissance  by  the  trend  of  juristic  and 

in  the      political  tenets,  formed  the  necessary 

Political     substitute.    The  State  being  regarded 

Theory  as  a  congeries  of  interests  imited  by  so- 
of  the      cial  contracts,  and  its  authority  being 

Church,  derived  from  a  contract  to  obedience, 
two  theories  of  the  Church  became 
possible.  Either  it  might  be  assimied,  with  Hugo 
Grotius,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  as 
an  institution  was  a  function  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  administration  of  the  Church  was  essentially  ad- 
ministration of  the  State,  this  being  Territorialism 
(q.v.).  Or  it  could  be  supposed  that  the  conditions 
of  religious  freedom  which  had  preceded  the  rise 
of  the  State  had  not  been  abrogated  by  the  con- 
tract of  the  State.  By  the  latter  hypothesis, 
termed  CoUegialism  (q.v.) ,  first  developed  by  Samuel 
Pufendorf  (q.v.),  religion  remained  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  even  imder  the  State,  and  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  State.  Territorialism  had 
been  in  use  for  ages,  with  the  substitution  of  poUt- 
ical  for  theological  premises.  Collegiahsm  was  the 
way  in  which  the  State  began  the  restoration  of 
the  social  independence  inherent  in  both  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Church.  View- 
ing both  Churches  as  unions  of  religious  interests, 
the  State  could  without  prejudice  determine  imder 
what  conditions,  based  on  its  general  interests,  it 
could  and  would  permit  a  pluraUty  of  such  unions 
of  religious  interests  to  coexist.  Thus  the  State 
reached  the  standpoint  of  modem  tolerance,  as  it 
now  prevails  in  Germany.  Yet  this  point  of  view 
was  reached  only  gradually.  The  Elector  John 
Sigismund  of  Brandenburg,  mentioned  above,  per- 
mitted the  Arminians  to  hold  private  worship  in 
1683,  and  three  years  later  allowed  the  Reformed 
refugees  from  France  to  have  public  religious  serv- 
ices. But  what  was  allowed  by  the  empire  to 
Prussia  was  forbidden  in  the  smaller  States.  Thus 
when  Count  Ernest  Casimir  of  Runkel  and  Isen- 
burg  promised  religious  freedom  to  all  who  should 
settle  at  BUdingen  (Mar.  29,  1712),  even  though 
they  might  not  be  either  Roman  Catholics,  Lu- 
therans, or  Reformed,  he  was  fined  and  obliged  to 
retract  his  offer.  Prussia,  however,  continued  in 
her  course,  and  Frederick  the  Great  granted  relig- 
ious freedom  to  Mennonites,  Socinians,  Arians, 
Schwenckfelders,  and  other  sects.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  never  issued  any  law  of  toleration,  nor  did 
even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  gain  full  equality 
with  the  two  Protestant  bodies  during  his  reign. 
The  example  of  Frederick,  who  was  more  influenced 
by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  than  by  Pufen- 
dorf and  Thomasius,  was  followed  in  the  edict  of 
toleration  promulgated  by  Joseph  II.  of  Austria 
(Oct.  18,  1781)  and  by  the  Elector  Clement 
Wenzel  of  Treves  in  1783.  Finally,  by  the  re- 
ligious edict  of  1788  and  the  general  Prussian 
statute  of  1794  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
received  equal  privileges  with  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed. 
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In  France  Protestantism  was  again  recognized 
by  Louis  XVI.  in  Nov.,  1787,  and  two  years  later 
the  French  Revolution  declared  for  entire  liberty 
of  worship,  a  position  retained  under  Napoleon. 
As  a  result  of  the  extension  of  this  legislation  to  the 
German  territories  west  of  the  Rhine  which  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  France  in  exchange  for 
districts  east  of  the  same  river,  religious  toleration 
was  granted  to  the  Protestants  in  the  archdiocese 
of  Cologne  and  the  dioceses  of  Mtlnster  and  Pader- 
bom.  A  like  course  was  followed  by  Bavaria  (Aug. 
21,  1801),  and  by  Cleve-Bei^,  the  grand  duchy  of 
Frankfort,  and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  But 
while  the  German  Act  of  Confederation  (Jan.  8, 
1815)  granted  toleration  to  Roman  Catholics,  Lu- 
therans, and  Reformed,  it  referred  everything  re- 
garding the  development,  administration,  and  or- 
ganic life  of  the  Churches  to  special  legislation. 
Accordingly,  in  the  legislation  of  both  Bavaria 
(May  26,  1818)  and  Baden  (Aug.  22,  1818)  the  right 
of  private  worship  was  extended  to  others  than 
members  of  the  three  great  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
The  only  further  step  now  possible  was  the  exten- 
sion of  this  privilege  to  public  worship;  and  this 
was  granted  by  laws  of  Baden  (Feb.  17,  1849)  and 
Prussia  (Jan.  31,  1850),  these  and  similar  laws  fol- 
lowing the  Frankfort  statutes  of  1848.  The  last 
vestige  of  religious  discrimination  was  removed  by 
the  law  of  the  German  Confederation  of  July  3, 
1869,  which  granted  complete  civil  equality  to  the 
various  confessions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 

German  theory  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Church 

passed  through  the  entire  revolution  possible  from 

the  stage  after  bare  existence.    Begin- 

5*  Present  ning  with  the  exclusion  of  adherents 

Legal       of  unfavored  religious  bodies  from  full 

Status  of    civil  rights,  it  advanced  to  the  per- 

Chttrches.  mission  of  private  worship,  either  with- 
out clergy  ("  simple  ")  or  with  them 
("  qualified  ")•  The  next  step  was  the  right  to  hold 
public  worship,  which  was  ''private"  when  the  re- 
ligious community  in  question  was  not  essentially 
privileged,  and  ''public"  when  it  was  so  privileged 
by  the  State.  This  later  came  to  be  construed  as  the 
granting  of  corporation-rights  to  a  Church,  which, 
in  such  States  as  Oldenburg,  Waldeck,  and  Prussia, 
can  be  done  only  by  the  passage  of  a  law,  as  was 
done  in  Prussia  in  1874  and  1875,  for  example,  for 
the  Baptists  and  Mennonites.  Religious  communi- 
ties can  secure  the  rights  of  a  corporation,  imless 
objected  to  by  the  State,  by  being  entered  in  the 
register  kept  by  the  local  authorities;  though  where 
a  special  law  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  such 
rights,  the  need  of  such  laws  is  not  thereby  abro- 
gated. The  Imperial  Criminal  Code  (§  166)  grants 
any  religious  body  with  corporation-rights  within 
the  empire  special  protection  against  public  insults 
to  its  institutions  and  usages;  and  special  privi- 
leges are  also  accorded  the  clergy  of  such  bodies. 
Since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  therefore,  tolera- 
tion has  been  extended  from  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  and  Reformed  to  all  religions,  so  that 
the  minimmn  accorded  to  any  religious  body  is 
now  "  private  "  public  worship. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  her  pre- 
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Reformation  attitude  toward  toleration  by  the 
State,  as  protested  against  both  by  the  papal 
nuncio  Chigi  (Oct.  26,  164S)  and  the 
6.  Roman  bull  Zelo  domua  Dei  (Nov.  20,  1648), 
Catholic  on  the  ground  that  tlie  State  has  no 
Attitude,  authority  to  issue  such  regulations. 
Similar  protests  have  repeatedly  been 
made  by  the  Curia,  as  by  the  briefs  of  Pius  VII . 
against  the  toleration  of  Protestants  in  Bavaria 
(Feb.  13  and  Nov.  19,  1803),  the  encyclicals 
Mirari  vo8  of  Gregory  XVI.  (Aug.  15,  1832), 
Pius  IX.  (Dec.  8,  1864),  and  Leo  XIII.  (Nov.  1, 
1885).  Nevertheless,  this  church  does  not  con- 
demn those  who,  for  the  promotion  of  great  good 
or  the  avoidance  of  grave  scandal,  tolerate  the  ex- 
istence of  various  cults  in  the  State.  At  the  same 
time  she  insists  that  no  one  may  be  forced  to  accept 
the  faith  against  his  will,  although  this  is  construed 
as  applying  to  non-Christians,  and  not  to  baptized 
Protestants,  the  latter  being  regarded  as  heretics, 
and  hence  subject  to  compulsory  conversion  by 
the  secular  arm.  Leo  XIII.,  while  maintaining  this 
position,  declared  that  a  State  tolerating  heretics 
should  not  be  incontinently  condemned,  but  should 
be  temporized  with  as  circumstances  should  de- 
mand. The  official  Roman  Catholic  rejection  of 
the  principle  of  toleration  accordingly  remains  un- 
changed in  essence,  and  it  is,  therefore,  her  endeavor 
and  hope  that  the  State  may  some  time  be  con- 
vinced of  the  justness  of  her  attitude,  and  again 
adopt  the  policy  of  non-toleration. 

(E.  Fribdberg.) 

Biblxoorafbt:  A  large  number  of  documents  dealing  with 
the  progreu  of  the  idea  in  England  are  contained  in  Gee 
and  Hardy,  DoeununU.  Consult:  J.  Locke,  Three  Let- 
ters on  Tf^aration^  reprint,  London,  1876  (on  the  act  of 
1689);  J.  Milton,  Eetay  on  Toleration,  in  his  Works,  8 
vols.,  London,  1867,  etc.;  J.  L.  Balmes,  European  Ctvtf- 
ixation;  Proteetantiem  and  Caiholidem,  chaps,  xxxiv.- 
xxzvil.,  London,  1865  (Roman  Catholic);  A.  Hess,  Ueber 
rdigidee  und  Httliche  ToUranz,  St.  Gall.  1884;  P.  Brooks, 
Toleranee,  New  York,  1887;  E.  Leffevre,  La  Liberti  re> 
lioieuee,  Verviers.  1888;  P.  Bchaff,  Progreee  of  Reliffioue 
Freedom  as  Shown  in  the  Hiet.  cS  Toleration  Acts,  New 
York,  1889;  F.  Hement,  Entretiene  ntr  la  liberty  de  con- 
ecience,  Paris,  1890;  L.  Marillier,  La  Liberti  de  conscience, 
ib.  1890;  F.  Pollock,  Religious  Equality,  in  Ozford  Lec- 
tures, London,  1890;  G.  Canet,  La  Liberti  de  conscience, 
sa  nature,  son  histoire,  Lyon,  1891;  H.  FQrstenau,  Das 
Grundrechi  der  Reliaionsfreiheit,  Leipsic,  1891;  J.  J.  I. 
von  Ddllinger,  in  his  Essays  on  Historical  and  Literary 
Subjects,  London,  1894;  M.  Creighton,  Persecution  and 
Tolerance,  ib.  1895;  A.  D.  White,  Hist,  of  the  Warfare  of 
Science  and  Theology,  2  vols..  New  York.  1896;  F.  M. 
Holland,  Liberty  in  the  19th  Century,  ib.  1899;  G.  Bonet- 
Maury,  Hist  de  la  liberti  de  conseienee  en  France  depuis 
VidU  di  Nantes  jusqu'au  1870,  Paris,  1900;  H.  Hello.  Les 
JAbertis  modernes  d'aprh  les  encydiques,  ib.  1900;  F. 
Ruffini,  La  libertii  religiosa,  Turin,  1900;  R.  Oertel,  Ent- 
wickeluno  des  Orundsatses  Oldvbigerbefriedigung,  Leipsic, 
1901;  8.  H.  Cobb,  Rise  cS  Religious  Liberty  in  America, 
New  York,  1902;  H.  M.  King,  ReUgious  Liberty,  Provi- 
dence, 1903;  £.  S.  P.  Haynes,  Relioious  Persecution, 
London,  1904;  A.  Matagrln,  HieL  de  la  toUranee  reli- 
gieuse,  Paris,  1905;  J.  Mackinnon,  A  Hist,  of  Modem 
Liberty,  vols,  i.-iii..  New  York,  1906  sqq.  (to  be  in  8  vols.); 
E.  Rousse,  La  lAberti  religieuse  en  France  1880-1894, 
Paris,  1904;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  v.  324  sqq..  New 
York,  1908;  and  the  literature  under  the  articles  referred 
to  in  the  text. 

LICHTElfBERGER,  Un'ten-bftrg^er,  FREDERIC 
AUGUSTE:  French  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at 
Strasburg  Mar.  21,  1832;  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  7«  1899. 
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He  was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Alsatian  family; 
attended  the  Protestant  gymnasium  of  Strasburg; 
studied  theology  there  and  at  several  German  uni- 
versities; spent  considerable  time  at  Paris;  re- 
turned to  Strasburg  where  he  became  bachelor  of 
theology  (1854),  licentiate  (1857),  and  doctor  (1860). 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor  of  systematic 
and  practical  theology  in  the  theological  faculty  of 
Strasburg,  but  his  activity  was  interrupted  by  the 
war  of  1870.  His  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of 
the  French,  and  he  nursed  the  sick  during  the  siege 
of  his  native  town.  After  the  war,  the  German  ad- 
ministration offered  him  as  well  as  his  colleagues  a 
place  in  the  newly  organized  university,  but  while 
most  of  his  colleagues  accepted  the  offer,  he  to- 
gether with  Colani  and  Sabatier  declined.  Lich- 
tenberger  went  to  Paris  where  he  was  at  first  em- 
ployed by  the  Lutheran  consistory  as  assistant 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  Redemption,  then  he 
worked  six  years  with  great  devotion  in  the  service 
of  the  £glise  libre  in  the  Chapclle  Taitbout.  Chiefly 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Lichtenberger  and  Auguste 
Sabatier,  Gambetta  finally  (1877)  fulfilled  the 
promise  to  renew  the  Strasburg  theological  faculty 
in  Paris,  and  for  seventeen  years  Lichtenberger  was 
the  efficient  dean.  During  the  time  between  1871 
and  1877  Lichtenberger  foimd  ample  time  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  literary  works.  His  was  not  an 
original  mind,  but  he  could  clearly  and  forcibly  re- 
produce the  thoughts  of  others.  His  principal 
works  are:  Histoire  des  itUea  rdigieuaes  en  AUe~ 
magne  depuia  le  milieu  du  dix^-huitihne  sihcU  jusqu*d, 
no8  jours  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1873;  Eng.  transl..  His- 
tory of  German  Theology  in  the  19th  Century,  Edin- 
burgh,  1890),  and  the  French  Protestant  coimter- 
part  to  Herzog,  Encydop^ie  des  sciences  religieuses 
(Paris,  1877-82,  13  vols.).  It  was  also  owing  to 
his  efforts  as  Conseil  g^n^ral  des  facult^s  and  as 
member  of  the  Conseil  sup^rieur  de  Tinstruction 
publique  that  the  bond  between  the  Protestant 
faculty  and  the  other  faculties  of  the  university 
became  so  close  that  all  attempts  to  sever  it  failed. 
Lichtenberger's  personal  views  on  theology  and 
the  Church  were  influenced  by  Alexander  Vinet. 
As  a  thorough  individualist  he  inclined  toward  the 
ideas  of  a  free  Church  combating  conventionalism 
in  church  and  theology.  In  1895  a  chronic  disease 
permanently  laid  him  aside.  His  valedictory  eer- 
monL' Alsace  en  deuU  (1871,  10th  ed.,  1873)  preached 
at  Strasburg  after  the  war  of  1870,  achieved  an  un- 
precedented popularity. 

(EUQEN    LaCHENMANN.) 

Bibliography:  The  funeral  address  by  Sabatier  is  in  Revue 
chrHxenne,  1890,  pp.  122-127.  Consult  Lichtenberger, 
ESR,  xiii.  120-121. 

LIDDON,  HENRY  PARRY:  Church  of  England ; 
b.  at  North  Stoneham  (7  m.  s.w.  of  Winchester) 
Aug.  20,  1829;  d.  at  Weston-super-Mare  (20  m. 
s.w.  of  Bristol)  Sept.  9,  1890.  He  was  educated  in 
the  school  at  Lyme  Regis,  continuing  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
graduated  B.A.  in  1850,  and  the  next  year  won  the 
Johnson  theological  scholarship,  and  was  made  a 
student  of  Christ  Church.  In  1852  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  in  1853  priest.  For  the  first  two  months 
of  1852  he  was  curate  at  Wantage  (21  m.  n.n.w. 


of  Reading),  then  for  a  little  while  did  duty  at 
Finedon  (12  m.  n.e.  of  Northampton).  In  1854  he 
became  first  vice-principal  of  the  theological  college 
at  Cuddesdon  (6  m.  8.8.e.  of  Oxford),  which  had 
just  been  established  by  Samuel  Wilberforoe,  bishop 
of  Oxford,  but  his  High-church  views  excited  so 
much  opposition  and  exposed  his  bishop  to  so  much 
criticism  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  on  Dec. 
29,  1858,  and  he  left  the  following  Easter.  Almost 
inunediately  he  became  vice-principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford.  There  his  position  was  more 
congenial  by  far,  and  he  quickly  became  a  power 
in  the  university  by  the  Sunday-evening  lectures 
on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  carried  on  with 
great  success  until  1869  and  again  from  1883  till 
the  close  of  his  life.  But  in  1862  illness  forced  his 
resignation  of  the  vioe-principalship.  In  1864  he 
became  examining  chaplain  to  Walter  Kerr  Hamil- 
ton, bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  whose  Anglo-Catholic 
views  he  was  in  full  accord.  In  1865  he  was  chosen 
Bampton  lecturer,  and  produced  the  volume  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (London,  1866,  14th  ed. 
1890).  In  1870  he  became  Ireland  professor  of 
exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  so  re- 
mained till  1882,  when  he  resigned  because,  as  he 
said,  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the  ofi&ce  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  his  other  engagements.  In  1870 
he  became  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  was 
now  a  preacher  of  established  repute,  and  held  the 
attention  of  vast  crowds,  although  his  sermons  were 
inordinately  long.  He  was  always  tremendously  in 
earnest,  full  of  spiritual  fervor,  simple  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  clear  in  his  argumentation.  He  read 
his  sermons  closely  because  the  strain  of  addressing 
such  large  audiences  was  felt  by  him  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  under  the  additional  strain  which 
extempore  speech  would  have  entailed. 

He  maintained  some  extreme  positions.  Thus 
he  defended  John  Purchas,  who  had  been  con- 
demned for  ritualism,  and  likewise  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Pelham  Dale  and  the  Reverend  Richard 
William  Enraght,  the  ritualists  who  had  refused 
to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  arches, 
going  so  far  as  to  question  its  authority.  His 
conservatism  came  out  in  his  defense  of  the 
continued  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed;  in  his  as- 
sertion that  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment impugned  the  infallibility  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
was,  therefore,  to  be  rejected;  and  in  his  contention 
against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  the 
presence  even  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Jerusalem  was  an  intrusion  on  the  diocese  of  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Christ  College,  Oxford,  was  his  home  when  not 
in  residence  in  St.  Paul's,  and  to  that  university  he 
gave  much  of  himself.  In  1866-70  he  was  active 
in  the  founding  of  Keble  College,  and  in  1883-84 
of  Pusey  House,  both  at  Oxford,  and  both  estab- 
lished by  the  friends  of  the  High-church  party. 

His  preaching  was  practically  limited  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  as  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  his  publications  were  almost  ex- 
clusively sermons  and  a  large  part  of  the  life  of  Pusey. 
He  was  asked  on  several  occasions  to  accept  an  epis- 
copal appointment,  but  he  would  not  consider  it.    In 
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1886  he  did  accept  the  chancellorship  of  St.  Paul's  ca^ 
thedral.  He  was,  as  might  be  expected,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  attended 
the  Bonn  conference  of  1875,  took  a  leading  part 
in  it,  and  translated  the  record  of  its  proceedings. 

Bibuographt:  The  principal  biography  is  by  J.  O.  John- 
ston, lAJt  and  LeUera  of  Henry  Parry  Liddon^  London,  1004. 
Others  are  by  A.  B.  Donaldson,  ib.  1905;  G.  W.  E.  Russell, 
ib.  1909,  and  in  DNB,  xxxiii.  223-228. 

LIDWIRA  (LmWIGIS,  LIDU),  SAINT:  Dutch 
virgin;  b.  at  Schiedam  (4  m.  w.  of  Rotterdam) 
Mar.  18,  1380;  d.  there  April  14,  1433.  Bom  of 
prosperous  parents  she  was  of  so  great  beauty  that 
she  was  besieged  with  suitors  from  her  thirteenth 
year.  She  had  no  desire  for  marriage,  however, 
and  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  make  her  so 
loathsome  that  no  man  could  look  upon  her  with 
pleasure.  Coming  from  church  on  Candlemas  day, 
1394,  she  slipped  on  the  ice  and  broke  her  hip,  and 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  underwent  terrible  sufferings, 
which  she  endured  with  such  incredible  patience 
that  she  has  been  said  to  hold  the  same  place  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament  that  Job 
does  in  that  of  the  Old.  She  had  an  altar  erected 
in  her  chamber  and  during  the  last  years  of  her  life 
partook  of  holy  conmiunion  every  few  days.  She 
had  many  ecstatic  visions,  beholding  hell,  heaven, 
and  purgatory.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  her  bedside 
and  many  wonderful  cures  were  said  to  have  been 
performed.  Her  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  calen- 
dar is  Apr.  14. 

BiBUoaRAPHT:  The  early  Vita  are  collected  in  ASB,  Apr., 
ii.  270-365.  One  of  them  is  in  Fr.  transl.  by  J.  Bruch- 
man,  Besan^on,  1840,  and  in  Dutch  by  G.  A.  Meyer, 
Nimeguen,  1890.  Consult:  W.  Moll,  J.  Brugmann  en  het 
oodedienetig  leven  .  .  .  in  de  16.  eeuw,  Amsterdam,  1854; 
KL,  viL  1974-79  (where  other  literature  is  given). 

LIE:  Any  false  statement  made  with  intent  to 
deceive,  also  any  reservation,  equivocation,  or  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  misleading 
our  neighbcfr.  It  is  in  this  comprehensive  sense 
that  the  divine  command,  ^*  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor,"  is  to  be  inter- 
preted. Christ  designates  the  devil  as  the  source 
of  the  lie  and  as  the  father  of  liars  (John  viii.  44); 
and  after  he  had  established  the  kingdom  of  truth 
upon  earth  (John  xviii.  37)  his  disciples  combatted 
falsehood  with  might  and  main  (cf.  Eph.  iv.  25; 
Tit.  i.  12-14).  John  expressly  states  that  liars  are 
excluded  from  the  city  of  God  (Rev.  xxi.  8,  xxii. 
15).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  adduce  Bib- 
lical examples  of  the  **  white  lie,"  or  **  necessary 
lie  "  {NaUilge),  but  the  prevarications  of  Abraham 
about  Sarah  (Gen.  xii.  11-13,  xx.  2),  and  the  de- 
ceptions of  David  (I  Sam.  xxi.  2,  13,  xxvii.  10)  do 
not  come  under  this  cat^ory,  not  to  speak  of  the 
lies  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xviii.  15)  and  Jacob  (xxvii.  19). 
However,  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  endorse  to 
a  certain  extent  the  kind  of  necessary  deception 
employed  by  Rahab  to  save  the  spies  in  Jericho 
(Josh,  ii.),  and  in  a  similar  case  by  Michael  (I  Sam, 
xix.  13-17).  Perhaps  such  deception  is  justifiable 
where  a  human  life  is  at  stake,  or  where  a  lie  seems 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  higher 
good;  but  even  then  it  should  be  possible  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  without  lying. 

(Karl  BuRGERf.) 


LIEBIIER,  llb'ner,  KARL  THEODOR  ALBERT: 

German  Lutheran  theologian,  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  newer  constructive  theology;  b.  at 
Schkdlen,  near  Naumburg,  Mar.  3,  1806;  d.  in 
Switzerland  June  24,  1871.  Along  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  in  the  modem  critical  period  a  spe- 
cial task  was  laid  upon  theological  science,  he  found 
his  life-work  in  the  conviction  that  in  order  success- 
fully to  meet  the  ever-growing  opposition  there  was 
requisite  a  wider  development  of  the  Christian 
ethical  content;  and  that  the  first  requisite  was  to 
give  full  play  to  the  radically  decisive  ethical  fac- 
tor in  Christianity  and  give  it  in  contemporary 
ecclesiastical  and  scientific  consciousness  the  place 
which  it  holds  by  intrinsic  right  in  the  Christian 
scheme. 

After  the  completion  of  his  education  at  Leipsic 
(marked  by  special  attention  to  Kant)  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  further  studies  in  Berlin  (under 
Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Neander,  Marheineke),  and 
by  his  reception  into  the  Wittenbei^  Theological 
Seminary  (under  Heubner  and  Richard  Rothe). 
It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  first  book:  Hugo  von 
St.  Victor  und  die  theologischen  Richtungen  seiner 
Zeit  (Leipsic,  1832),  which  is  valuable  for  its  ex- 
position of  the  union  of  mysticism  and  gnosis  be- 
fore the  Reformation  in  the  school  of  St.  Victor, 
and  for  its  bearing  on  the  struggles  and  aims  of 
our  time.  This  theme  is  continued  in  the  treatise 
(in  the  TSK)  Ueber  Gersons  mystische  Theologie, 
which  he  composed  in  his  first  pastoral  charge 
(Kreisfeld,  near  Eisleben),  1832,  as  well  as  in  the 
academic  treatise  Richardi  a  S.  Vidore  de  contem- 
platione  dodnna,  which,  along  with  some  treatises 
on  practical  theology  (1843-44),  and  some  sermons, 
he  published  at  Gdttingen,  whither  he  had  been 
called  in  1835  as  professor  of  theology  and  univer- 
sity preacher. 

Called  in  1844  to  Kiel,  to  succeed  Domer  as  p  *:>- 
fessor  of  systematic  theology,  he  wrote  there  his 
principal  work.  Die  chrisUiche  Dogmaiik  atu  dem 
christologischen  Princip  dargestelU  (Gdttingen,  1849). 
In  Christ  the  God-man,  Liebner  finds  the  solution 
of  the  spiritual  struggle  of  our  time.  Here,  where 
the  divine  dwells  in  the  human  in  bodily  substance, 
he  discerns  the  truth  and  fulness  of  religion,  per- 
sonally absolute  religion;  the  ethical  appears  to 
him  as  the  inmost  and  profoimdest  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  its  absolutely  deepest  and  richest  con- 
tent, in  fact  the  center-point  of  all  things  divine 
and  human^  the  principle  governing  all  manner  of 
being  and  thought,  in  the  immanent  and  permanent 
vital  process  in  God  and  in  the  world.  By  the  aid 
of  this  thought  he  sees  how  the  conceptions  men 
have  of  God  and  religion  correspond;  how  subor- 
dinate and  one-sided  ideas  of  God  can  beget  none 
but  subordinate  and  partial  ideas  of  religion:  the 
physical  conception  of  God  as  being,  causality,  and 
the  like,  begetting  a  mere  physical  conception  of  re- 
ligion (feeling  of  dependency,  of  the  infinite  in  the 
finite);  the  logical  conception,  a  merely  logical  re- 
ligion (perception,  knowledge  of  the  divine,  etc.); 
the  exclusively  ethical  conception  of  God,  an  ex- 
clusively ethical  conception  of  religion  (external 
positivism  and  moralinn,  formal  orthodoxy  and 
rationalism).    In  view  of  these  partial  ideas  which 
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dilute,  if  not  dinntegrate  and  dissolve,  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  Liebner  brings  to  bear  the  entire 
force  of  contemplative  and  speciilative  reasoning 
in  order  to  conceive  as  a  whole  the  organic  coopera- 
tion of  the  physical,  logical,  and  ethical,  and  there- 
by to  maintain  the  full,  unmaimed,  and  undiluted 
effect  of  Christianity. 

Starting  from  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation, 
Liebner  now  more  lucidly  exhibits  the  relation  of 
faith  and  knowledge,  showing  how  the  one  postu- 
lates and  presupposes  the  other;  how  faith  can  as 
little  be  void  of  thought  as  can  God;  and  how 
Christianity  is  a  redemption  both  for  mind  and 
heart.  Participation  in  the  life  of  salvation  is  also 
participation  in  the  ideas  of  salvation  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  it,  every  divine  gift  and 
grace  is  at  the  same  time  a  task  to  be  worked  out 
by  human  effort;  so  we  are  to  work  out,  as  the 
proper  content  of  thought,  the  salutary  ideas  im- 
manent in  the  facts  of  salvation,  imder  constant 
and  formative  guidance  of  God's  word  and  of  the 
Spirit  who  leads  into  all  truth.  As  faith  without 
works  is  dead,  so  is  it  also  dead  without  knowledge. 
On  the  groimd  of  such  faith  rests,  for  Liebner's  the- 
ology, the  certainty  that  theology  itself,  as  the 
scientific  self-consciousness  of  Christianity,  must 
also  find  its  scientific  principles  in  its  own  peculiar 
content,  the  Gospel,  with  full  confidence  that  the 
vital  Christian  fund  of  faith  is  susceptible  of  scien- 
tific elaboration.  In  this  consciousness,  his  theol- 
ogy disarmed  prejudices  against  faith  on  the  one 
hand  and  knowledge  on  the  other,  by  showing  in 
the  relation  between  God  and  the  universe.  Creator 
and  creature,  God  and  man,  spirit  and  nature,  free- 
dom and  necessity,  etc.,  how  the  atomistic  con- 
ception of  diversity  is  unable  to  discern  or  compre- 
hend the  idea  of  unity;  how  it  severs  and  dismem- 
bers unity,  and  is  in  the  last  analysis  a  conception 
of  death  and  decay.  He  shows  equally  how  the 
monistic  conception  of  unity  loses  sight  of  and  con- 
founds diversity:  whereas  faith,  when  compre- 
hended in  its  vital  truth  and  depth,  manifests  itself 
as  the  deepest  ground  and  motive  for  a  truly  or- 
ganic philosophy,  which  does  justice  to  both  diver- 
sity and  unity.  These  fundamental  ideas  are  espe- 
cifdly  expanded  in  his  Introductio  in  dogmaticam 
chnstianam  (Leipsic,  1854-55),  which  he  wrote  at 
Leipsic,  whither  he  had  been  persuaded  to  go  after 
declining  calls  to  Marburg  and  Heidelberg. 

In  1855  he  was  appointed  court  preacher  and 
vice-president  of  the  Superior  Consistory  of  Saxony. 
The  manner  in  which  he  embraced  this  p>osition  as 
an  opportunity  to  increase  his  already  richly 
blessed  labors  appears  from  his  writings:  Ueber 
das  Wesen  der  KirchenvisHation,  a  memorial  to  the 
official  visitors  (1857);  Ueber  den  Stand  der  christ- 
lichen  Erkenntnis  in  der  deiUschen  evangelischen 
Kirche,  an  address  before  the  Conference  at  Eisen- 
ach in  1859,  incidentally  describing  the  construc- 
tive work  of  the  new  era  (Dresden,  1860);  his 
Reformation  sermon  in  1864;  a  second  volume  of 
sermons,  Predigt-Beitrdge  zur  Fdrderung  der  Er- 
kenntnia  Christi  in  der  Gemeinde  (1861),  and  the 
Jahrbiicher  fur  deiUache  Theologie  which  he  founded 
in  conjunction  with  Domer,  Ehrenfeuchter,  and 
others,  for  the  support  of  his  constructive  theology. 


BiBLioaRAPHT:  M.  M.  ROiinc,  Zur  Erinneruno  on  ...  7*. 
A.  Lidmer,  Drewlem  1871;  C.  Schwars.  Zw  Oe^chithie 
dtr  neueaten  TheolooU,  pp.  371  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1864;  A. 
MOcke,  Die  Dogmaiik  dea  19.  JakrhunderU,  pp.  280  sqq.. 
Gotha,  1867. 

LI£TZMAIIlf»  lits'mOn,  HANS:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  Dilsseldorf  Mar.  2,  1875.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  universities  of  Jena  (1893)  and  Bonn 
(1894-97;  lie.  theol,  1896),  and  after  teaching  in 
a  gymnasium  at  Bonn  in  1898-99,  became  privat- 
dooent  at  the  university  in  the  same  city  in  1900. 
Since  1905  he  has  been  professor  of  church  history 
at  Jena.  He  has  edited  Kleine  TexUfur  theologische 
VcfrUtungen  und  Utbungen  (Bonn,  1902  sqq.;  Eng. 
transl.,  MateriaUfor  the  Use  of  Theological  Lecturers 
and  Students,  Cambridge,  1902  sqq.)  and  Hand- 
buck  zum  Neuen  Testament  (in  collaboration  with 
H.  Gresfionann,  E.  Klostermann,  F.  Niebergall,  and 
P.  Wendland;  Tubingen,  1906  sqq.),  and  has  writ- 
ten: Der  Menschensohn  (Tubingen,  1896);  Catenen, 
Mitteilungen  Ober  ihre  Geschichte  und  handschriftliche 
Ueberlieferung  (1897) ;  ApoUinaris  von  Laodicea  und 
seine  Schule,  i.  (1904);  and  Das  Leben  des  heUigen 
Simeon  Stylites  (Leipsic,  1908). 

LIFE  AND  ADVENT  UNION.    See  Adventists,  4. 

LIFTINJE,  SYNOD  OF:  The  second  Austrasian 
synod  held  during  the  reign  of  Carloman,  appar- 
ently in  743,  at  Liftinse,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
called  Lestines,  the  modem  Estinnes  (7  m.  s.e.  of 
Mons),  Belgium.  Many  things  occur  in  its  acts 
which  do  not  really  belong  there,  and  others  have 
scant  independent  value,  being  mere  confirmations 
of  the  first  Austrasian  synod  of  the  previous  year. 
It  marked  an  important  step  in  advance,  however, 
in  that  the  principles  of  church  government  already 
fixed  in  the  earlier  synod  were  now  more  accurately 
defined  as  an  adherence  to  primitive  usage.  Direct 
dependence  on  the  canons  of  the  earlier  Fathers 
(Le.,  the  eciunenical  councils)  was  expressly  postu- 
lated and  the  attitude  assumed  towaid  unlawful 
marriages  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Roman  code  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Still 
more  important  was  the  legal  aspect,  which  was 
equally  momentous  for  Church  and  State,  inasmuch 
as  it  involved  the  moot  question  of  the  enormous 
secularization  of  the  eighth  century.  They  seem  to 
have  begun  chiefly  with  Charles  Martel,  who  in- 
vested laymen  with  bishoprics.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  the  process  of  restitution  began  in  Austrasia, 
when  the  newly  consecrated  bishops  were  rein- 
stated in  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  although 
the  greater  portion  stiU  remained  in  the  hands  of 
laymen  as  precarice.  In  Neustria,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  held  ecclesiastical  estates  retained 
their  illegal  property  until  the  accession  of  Pepin, 
who  gradually  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs, 
partly  by  actual  restitution  and  partly  by  the  sys- 
tem of  precarice  which  he  could  revoke  at  pleasure, 
even  though  secularization  was  still  practised  to 
some  extent  both  by  him  and  Carloman. 

The  provisions  of  742  and  743  are  important  as 
inaugurating  a  real,  though  limited,  restitution  and 
as  guaranteeing  a  regular  mode  of  procedure.  At 
the  synod  Carloman  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
bishops.  Those  who  had  received  ecclesiastical 
fiefs  from  the  king  held  them  only  for  life,  the 
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bishoprics  reverting  to  the  Church  at  death,  while 
the  incumbents  were  required  to  pay  taxes  and  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair.  Even  in  case  of  re- 
version, however,  the  king  could,  if  obliged  by 
necessity,  again  grant  a  bishopric  as  a  precaria,  the 
clergy  being  obliged  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
to  obey  the  royal  will.  Yet  the  synod  secured 
better  conditions  for  the  German  Church  than  pre- 
vailed in  Neustria,  and  neither  the  bishops  nor  the 
pope  protested.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
Pepin  promised  that  both  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  should  retain  their  property,  although  this 
made  no  material  change,  the  fiefs  remaining  in  the 
same  hands  and  the  provisions  for  reversion  being 
disregarded.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  Church  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  and  had  then  been  considered 
practically  his  own  for  a  himdred  years.  The  ap- 
plication of  secularized  ecclesiastical  property,  as 
established  at  Liftinse,  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  benefices, 
and  this  synod  thus  became  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the 'development  of  the  feudal  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:    The  decuiionA  are  given  in  MOH.,   Leg., 

Mctio  ii.  1.  p.  26.  no.  11.     Ckinsult:    G.  Waiti,  D€uta€he 

Verfanung^oetthichU,  iii.  35  aqq.,  8  vols..  Kiel,  1844-78; 

P.  Roth,  Q^aehichU  de»  Bene/izialweaens,  Erlangen.  1860; 

idem,  FeudalitAt  und  Unterthanenverband,  Weimar,  1863; 

idem,  in  MUnchner  historiMchea  Jahrbuch,  i  (1865),  275; 

Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichU,  iii.  525;    Ilettberg.  KD,  i.  306. 

LIGGmS,  JOHN:  Protestant  Episcopalian;  b. 
at  Nuneaton  (9  m.  n.e.  of  Coventry),  Warwickshire, 
England,  May  U,  1829.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  and  the  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Alexandria,  V^a.  He  was  or- 
dered deacon  in  1855  and  ordained  priest  two  years 
later.  After  being  curate  at  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension, New  York  City,  for  a  short  time  in  1855, 
he  went  to  China  as  a  missionary,  remaining  in  that 
country  until  1859.  He  then  sfx^nt  a  year  in  Japan, 
where  he  was  the  first  Protestant  missionary.  Be- 
cause of  impaired  health  he  returned  to  America  in 
1860,  and  has  since  devoted  his  energies  to  literary 
work.  In  addition  to  contributing  to  The  Spirit 
of  Mis8ion8  from  1862  to  1900  and  to  the  American 
Church  Sunday  School  Magazine  since  1885,  he  has 
written:  One  Thouaand  Familiar  Phrases  in  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese  (Boston,  1860);  Missionary  Pic- 
ture Gallery  (IH70);  Oriental  Picture  Gallery  (IS70); 
England's  Opium  Policy  (New  York,  1883);  Gems 
of  Illustration  from  the  Sermons  and  Writings  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Guthrie  (1885);  and  The  Great  Value  and  Suc- 
cess of  Foreign  Missions  (1889). 

LIGHTFOOT»  JOHN:  English  Biblical  critic 
and  Hebraist;  b.  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  (38  m.  n.  by 
w.  of  Birmingham),  StafTordshire,  Mar.  29,  1602; 
d.  at  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  Dec.  6,  1675.  After 
completing  his  education  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  taught  at  Repton,  Derbyshire,  for  two 
years  and  then  took  orders.  Appointed  curate  of 
Norton-in-IIales,  Shroiwhire,  ho  became  chaplain 
to  the  HebraiMt  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who  urged 
him  to  study  Hebrew  and  other  S<'niitic  languages. 
He  accompanied  Cotton  when  he  removed  to  Ix)n- 
don,  and  then  became  rector  of  Stone,  Staffordshire, 
for  about  two  yean,  but  in  1628  changed  his  resi- 


dence to  Homsey,  Middlesex,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  consult  the  rabbinical  collections  at  Sion  Col- 
lege, London.  During  his  residence  at  Homsey 
he  wrote  his  first  work,  dedicated  to  Cotton  and 
entitled  Erubhin^  or  Miscellanies^  Christian  and 
JudauxU,  penned  for  Recreation  at  vacant  Hours  (Jxm- 
don,  1629).  In  the  following  year  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  Staffordshire,  which 
he  held  twelve  years,  after  which  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  became  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  Pres- 
byterian in  his  sympathies,  he  took  the  parliamen* 
tary  side  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  After  a  year  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, he  was  appointed  rector  of  Great  Mun- 
den,  Hertfordshire,  and  held  it  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  1650  he  was  chosen  master  of  St. 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  four  years  later 
became  vice-chancellor.  He  again  sided  with  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  Savoy  Conference  of  1661,  but 
accepted  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  following 
year.  In  1667  he  was  appointed  a  prebendary  at 
Ely.  His  Oriental  library  was  bequeathed  to  Har- 
vard College,  but  was  burned  in  1769. 

Lightfoot  was  a  prolific  writer  and  is  noteworthy 
as  the  first  Christian  scholar  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  Talmud.  His  chief  works,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  already  mentioned,  are  as  follows: 
A  Few  and  New  Observations  on  the  Book  of  Genesis 
(London,  1642);  A  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the 
Book  of  Exodus  (1643);  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evanr 
gelists  among  themselves  and  with  die  Old  Testament 
(3  vols.,  1644-50);  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order 
of  Vie  Old  Testament  (1647);  The  Temple  Service  as 
it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Saviour  ( 1649) ;  The  Tem- 
ple, especially  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  our  Saviour 
(1650);  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  tfie  New 
Testament  (1655);  and  the  work  which  has  done 
most  to  preserve  his  fame,  HorcB  Hebraica  et 
Talmudica;  (6  vols.,  Cambridge  and  London,  1658- 
1678).  The  first  edition  of  his  collected  works, 
those  originaUy  in  Latin  translated  into  English, 
was  edited  by  G.  Bright  and  J.  Strype,  2  vols. 
London,  1684;  and  a  Latin  edition,  including  those 
at  first  written  in  English,  was  prepared  by  J. 
Texellius,  2  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1686.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  writings  was  made  by  J.  R.  Pitman, 
13  vols.,  London,  1822-25.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Lightfoot  revised  the  Samaritan  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  for  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible. 

Bibuographt:  A  Life  in  prefixed  to  the  Worku,  ed.  of  1684, 
and  one  may  be  found  in  vol.  i.  of  the  IMtman  edition; 
D.  M.  Welton.  John  Lightfoot,  the  EngliMh  Hebraist,  Lon- 
don,  1878.  Consult  furtlier:  W.  M.  Hetherinirton.  His- 
tory of  the  Westmin»trr  .\M9embly  of  Divinet,  EdinbuiKh, 
1878:  A.  F.  Mitdiell.  The  Westmineter  ABtemblv;  it*  Hi*- 
tary  and  Standard;  Ixjudon.  1883;    DSB,  xxxiii.  22^231. 

LIGHTFOOT,  JOSEPH  BARBER:  English  ec- 
clesiastic and  scholar;  b.  at  Liverpool  Apr.  13, 
1828;  d.  at  Bournemouth  (6  m.  s.w.  of  Christ^ 
church),  Hampshire,  Dec.  21,  1880.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  accountant,  and  entennl  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1847.  In  1849  he  l)ecame  scholar 
of  Trinity;  1851,  B.A.,  senior  clas8ic,  and  chan- 
dolor's  medalist;  in  1852.  follow  of  Trinity;  1854 
M.A.,  and  was  ordained  deacon;  1854,  waM  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology;    1857,  tutor  of  Trinity;    1858,  wm  or- 
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dained  presbyter,  and  became  select  preacher  in 
Cambridge;  in  1861,  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  and  chaplain  to  the  prince  consort;  1862, 
was  appointed  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Tait  of 
London,  and  honorary  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen;  1866  and  186^79,  examining  chaplain  to 
Tait,  who  had  now  become  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. From  July,  1870,  to  Nov.,  1880,  he  acted  as 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  English  New  Testament; 
from  1871  to  1879  was  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in 

1874  and    1875    select    preacher  at  Oxford.     In 

1875  he  gave  up  the  Ilulsean  professorship  and 
became  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  with  which  was  combined  the  rectory 
of  Terrington  St.  Clement's,  Norfolk;  in  1875  he  was 
made  deputy  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen.  On 
Apr.  25,  1879,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Durham. 

Lightfoot  was  shy  and  reserved,  yet  was  very 
successful  as  a  professor.  The  students  flocked  to 
his  lectures  and  he  held  them  by  his  rich  thoughU, 
his  wide  knowledge,  and  his  S3rmpathetic  and  in- 
spiring style  of  address.  As  a  preacher  in  St. 
Paul's  the  same  characteristics  secured  him  a  hear- 
ing. The  fact  is  moreover  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  his  four  volumes  of  sermons  are  as  good  when 
read  as  when  heard.  In  1870  he  showed  his  liking 
for  church  history  by  founding  three  scholarships,  on 
the  subject  **  in  itself  and  in  connection  with  general 
history. "  As  bishop  he  gathered  six  or  eight  students 
at  a  time  around  him  in  his  palace  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land ,  where  the  chaplains  instructed  them.  He  made 
it  his  aim  to  preach  in  every  church  in  his  diocese. 

His  work  as  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and  his  coaneo- 
tion  with  Tait  had  prepared  him  for  the  chai^  of 
a  diocese,  and  Durham  was  a  very  important  one. 
He  did  all  he  could  to  prepare  for  the  long-needed 
division  of  the  diocese,  and  the  necessary  funds 
were  at  length  secured  for  the  foundation  of  the 
see  of  Newcastle;  J.  W.  Pease,  a  Quaker,  made  the 
munificent  gift  of  the  estate  oif  Benwell  Tower  as  a 
residence  for  the  new  bishop.  Then  Lightfoot  set 
to  work  to  build  the  churches  still  needed  in  his 
diocese.  At  a  meeting  at  Durham  he  declared  that 
twenty-five  churches  and  mission-rooms  were 
needed  and  he  subscribed  a  large  sum  himself; 
nearly  £30,000  were  subscribed  in  that  meeting, 
and  in  five  years  twenty-five  churches  or  mission 
chapels  were  built  or  building.  As  a  thank-oflfer- 
ing  after  the  first  seven  years  of  his  episcopate,  he 
himself  foimded  a  church  in  the  town  of  Sunder- 
land. He  furthered  strongly  the  creation  of  a 
diocesan  fund  to  unite  all  the  foundations  for 
church  purposes  in  the  diocese,  for  churches,  schools, 
insurance,  pensions  for  clergymen,  and  the  like;  his 
own  share  in  it  was  £500  a  year,  and  besides  he 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  it.  He  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  rural  deans,  and  ap- 
pointed  a  second  archdeacon  in  1882.  When  at 
Terrington  he  had  in  1878  and  1879  spent  £2,140 
to  renew  the  chancel  of  the  church,  and  at  Durham 
he  spent  much  money  in  beautifying  the  epbcopal 
palace.  He  furthered  in  every  way  the  temperance 
and  White  Cross  movements. 

In  the  year  1865  his  commentary  on  Galatians 
came  out  (10th  ed.,  London,  1892).  Philippians 
came  out  in  1868  (10th  ed.,  1891),  and  Oolossians 


and  Philemon  1875  (3d  ed.,  1890).  These  volumes 
contained  the  Greek  text,  a  very  full  conunentary, 
and  important  special  essays.  His  Clement  of 
Rome  appeared  in  1869,  an  appendix  with  the  new 
matter  from  Bryennios  in  1877  (again  in  1890  in 
two  volumes).  The  Apostolic  Falhers  came  out 
in  two  parts  (Part  I.,  vols,  i.,  ii.;  Part  II.,  vols,  i.- 
iii.,  1885-1890).  As  a  reviser  he  wrote  A  Fresh 
Revision  of  the  New  Testament,  1871  (2d  ed.,  1872, 
New  York,  1873,  3d  ed.,  with  new  appendix,  Lon- 
on,  1891).  He  was  against  a  half-hearted  revision 
and  opposed  vigorously  the  use  of  the  younger 
Greek  text.  His  essays  against  Cassels'  Super- 
natural Religion  (see  Supernatural  Religion)  ap- 
peared as  a  book  in  1889.  Five  volumes  of  ser- 
mons, essays  and  notes  have  been  published  since 
his  death.  Caspar  Ren&  Gregory. 

Bibuogbapht:  Biahop  Lightfoot  (anonymooa),  London, 
1894;  DNB,  xxxiU.  232-240;  J.  8.  Stone,  in  Church  Re- 
view, Iziii  173  sqq.;  F.  W.  Farrar,  in  Coniempontry  Re- 
view, Ivii.  170  sqq.,  reproduced  in  Maoaxine  of  Chriatian 
LUerature,  I  360;  W.  Sanday,  in  Engliah  HiaiariaU  Re- 
view, V.  209  eqq. 

LIGHTS,  USE  OF,  W  WORSHIP:  From  very 
early  times  during  service  the  altar  has  been  lighted, 
even  in  day-time,  at  first  generally  by  lamps,  later 
by  candles.  In  the  fourth  century  the  custom  of 
giving  distinction  to  religious  functions  by  means 
of  illumination  appears  to  have  been  general.  The 
reading  of  the  Gospels,  baptism,  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  festivals  such  as  Easter  and  Pen- 
tecost, the  consecration  of  churches,  the  installa- 
tion of  bishops,  etc.,  gave  regular  or  extraordinary 
occasion  therefor.  The  vigils  especially  offered  a 
favorable  opportunity.  Indeed,  even  at  an  early 
period,  the  institution  of  the  "  eternal  light "  ap- 
pears, indicating  a  still  earlier  date  for  the  origin 
of  the  custom.  The  practical  requirements  of  the 
early  morning  services,  the  primitive  custom  of 
celebrating  the  Eucharist  in  the  evening,  the  em- 
ployment of  lamps  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  sepul- 
chers  in  the  catacombs,  the  religious  significance 
given  to  light  in  the  Bible  and  the  example  of  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  rendered  light  a  con- 
stituent of  the  liturgy  as  early  as  the  third  century. 
At  first  the  altar  was  surrounded  by  candlesticks 
and  hanging  lamps;  not  until  the  twelfth  century 
were  the  candlesticks  placed  upon  the  altar  itself. 
There  were  in  the  Roman  churches  at  an  early 
period  candlesticks  of  varied  forms  and  of  great 
material  and  artistic  value.  Paulus  Silentiarius 
(ed.  Becker,  Bonn,  1837)  describes  the  brilliant 
lighting  of  the  St.  Sophia  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
At  the  services  for  the  dead  also  the  use  of  lights 
was  introduced  at  an  early  period. 

In  the  medieval  church  this  custom  increased 
and  became  more  definite,  especially  in  the  placing 
of  candles  before  pictures  and  reliquaries,  a  custom 
which  had  its  beginnings  in  Christian  antiquity;  in 
the  Easter  candles,  in  the  so-called  Tenebra  lights 
during  Holy  Week,  and  in  the  death  lamps.  The 
festival  of  Candlemas  was  created  especially  for  the 
consecration  of  candles. 

The  lamps  found  in  so  great  numbers  in  the 
catacombs  were  for  private  use;  they  are  almost 
all  of  clay  and  were  given  an  elongated  form  from 
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the  fourth  oentury  on.  The  baae  is  ornamented 
in  relief,  both  of  a  secular  and  religious  character 
(V.  Schultse,  Arch&ologie  der  aUchrisUichen  Kunst, 
pp.  292  sqq.,  Munich,  1895;  M.  Bauer,  Der  BiU 
derschmuck  fruhchrisUicher  Thanlampen,  Greifs- 
wakl,  1907).  On  the  other  hand  the  bronze  lamps, 
preserved  from  Christian  antiquity  and  distin- 
guished by  more  graceful  forms  and  a  more  artistic 
conception,  must,  in  part,  have  served  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  A  complete  change  shows  itself 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  lamps  were  not  indeed  entirely 
abandoned,  but  candlesticks,  brackets,  and  can- 
delabra took  their  place.  The  forms  reflected  the 
influence  of  Roman  and  Gothic  art.  The  candle- 
sticks with  several,  sometimes  even  with  seven, 
branches  are  more  impressive.  For  a  brighter 
illumination  of  churches  chandeliers  were  used  at 
an  early  period.  Prominent  examples  of  this  style 
are  found  in  Hildesheim,  Combourg,  Aix-IarCha- 
pelle,  and  other  places.  In  the  Gothic  period  the 
candelabra  and  chandeliers  became  more  orna- 
mental and  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  archi- 
tectural form;  the  Renaissance  secularized  the 
traditional  forms.  At  the  present  day,  in  sympathy 
with  the  reaction  in  favor  of  medieval  architecture, 
there  is  a  return  to  the  older  designs.  The  Re- 
formed Churches,  from  the  beginning,  rejected  the 
use  of  altar-lights  as  papistical,  while  the  Lutheran 
Church  maintained  the  custom  as  it  was. 

Victor  Schultze. 

Bibuograrht:  Bingham,  Originet,  VIII..  vi.  21,  XI.,  iv. 
14;  XII..  iv.  4;  XVI..  iv.  17;  XX..  viii.  6;  XXIll.,  ii.  6; 
F.  Bock.  Der  KronleuehUr  dea  Kaiurt  Friedrich  Bar- 
Ixirocaa,  Leipsic.  1864;  W.  MOhlbauer.  Oeachichte  und 
Badeutuno  der  WachaliehUr  hei  den  kirchlichen  Funktionerit 
Augsburg.  1874;  C.  Cahier,  Nouv^tiuc  nUlanget  d'archi- 
oiogiM,  pp.  188-228.  Paris,  1875;  V.  Schultse.  Die  Kata- 
kcmben,  pp.  488  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1882;  H.  Otte,  Handbuch 
der  kircfUidten  KunatarchHoloffie,  i.  156  aqq.,  Leipsic,  1883; 
C.  Rohault  do  Fleury,  La  Afeeae,  vi.  1-58,  8  vols..  Paris. 
1883-89;  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbuch  der  katholiachen  LUur- 
gik,  l  666  sqq.,  Freiburg.  1887;  S.  Beis-wl,  Kunat  und 
Litwrgie  in  Italien,  pp.  247  sqq..  Freiburg.  1899;  H.  Theilar, 
The  Candle  ae  a  Symbol  and  Sacramental  in  the  Catholic 
Chwrch,  New  York.  1909;  DC  A,  ii.  993-998,  1564. 

LIGUORI,  ir  gQ-d'rf,  ALFONSO  MARIA  DI,  AND 
THE  REDEMPTORIST  ORDER. 

I.  Alfonso  Maria  di  Liguori. 
Early  Life  (f  1). 

Foundation  of  the  Redemptorist  Order  (f  2). 
Episcopate  and  Later  Life  (f  3). 
Moral.  Pastoral,  and  Ascetic  Works  (f  4). 
Dogmatic,  Apologetic,  and  Homiletic  Works  ({  5). 
n.  The  Reclemptorist  Order. 
Early  History  (f  1). 
Spread  in  Northern  Europe  (fi  2). 
Present  Status  (f  3). 
Redemptorists  in  America  (f  4). 

L     Alfonso  Maria  di  Liguori     Alfonso  Maria  di 

Liguori,  commonly  known  as  St.  AlphonsuH,  the 

mo6t  influential  Roman  Catholic  moralist  of  the 

eighteenth   oentury,    was   bom    at    Marianella,    a 

suburb  of  Naples,  Sept.  27,  1696,  and  died  near 

Nooera  (8  m.  n.w.  of  Salerno)  Aug.  1,  1787.     The 

third  son  of  well-born  and  pious  pa- 

I.  Early     rents,  he  received  on  excellent  educa- 

Life.        tion  at  the  hands  of  the  Oratorians. 

His  progress  in  philosophical  and  legal 

studies  was  such  that  he  took  his  doctor's  de^^ree 

at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  began  to  practise  law 


with  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career;  but  he 
deserted  it  in  1723  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood, 
which  he  received  on  Dec.  21,  1726,  after  a  year 
spent  in  the  Neapolitan  house  of  the  Propaganda. 
In  1729  he  entered  the  Chinese  College  under  the 
same  direction,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  life  of  a 
missioner  in  southern  Italy,  founding  pious  associ- 
ations to  be  directed  by  catechists  appointed 
by  himself.  This  part  of  his  life  was  marked 
by  visions  and  revelations,  one  of  which,  through 
a  nun  at  Scala  near  Amalfi,  directed  him  not 
to  return  to  Naples,  but  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  order  of  mis- 
sion-priests in  aid  of  neglected  souls.  In  pursuance 
of  this  admonition  he  proceeded  (Nov.  9,  1732) 
to  found  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer. 

The  new  order  was  confined  to  the  small  town 
of  Scala  for  two  years,  and  its  very  ezistenoe  was 
threatened  by  attacks  from  various  quarters.  The 
Propaganda  expelled  Liguori  as  a  rest- 
2.  Founds-  less  innovator,  and  the  archbishop  of 
tion  of  the  Naples  spoke  unfavorably  of  the  new 
Redempto-  undertaking.  Only  two  of  Liguori's 
rist  Order,  original  companions  remained  stead- 
fast; but  he  went  forward  undiscour- 
aged,  and  soon  was  able  to  establish  a  second  house 
at  Villa  Schiavi  in  the  diocese  of  Cajazzo,  and  a 
third  (1735)  at  Ciorani  in  that  of  Salerno.  The 
vows  were  first  solemnly  taken  on  July  21,  1742, 
when  Liguori  was  unanimously  elected  superior- 
general  for  life.  Papal  confirmation  was  given  by 
Benedict  XIV.  (Feb.  25,  1749),  though  the  Nea- 
politan government  refused  to  accept  the  brief. 
The  order  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicihes,  where  the  founder 
was  unwearied  in  missionary  labors,  his  influence 
being  seen  not  only  in  the  foundation  of  new  houses, 
but  also  in  the  winning  of  various  classes  of  the 
community — the  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  the 
nobility,  the  laboring  classes,  and  even  the  prison- 
ers in  the  jails — to  participation  in  his  spiritual 
exercises.  He  won  his  power  over  them  partly  by 
his  ardent  devotion  and  by  the  skilful  tactics  em- 
ployed in  his  missions,  and  partly  by  mild  treat- 
ment of  penitents  in  the  confessional,  together  with 
the  habit  of  encouraging  them  to  frequent  recep- 
tion of  the  Sacrament,  both  of  which  points  were 
contrary  to  the  rigorist  practise  of  that  part  of  the 
Italian  clergy  which  was  inclined  to  Jansenistic 
Wews. 

In  1762,  much  against  his  will,  Liguori  was  named 
by  Pope  Clement  XIII.  to  the  bishopric  of  Sant' 
Agata  de'  Goti.     He  turned  over  the  direction  of 
his  congregation  to  a  vicar-general,  Andrea  Villani, 
and  applied  his  zeal  to  the  cure  of  his 
3.  Episco-  diooeise,  using  every  means  to  promote 
pate  and     piety  and  education  within  it  for  thir- 
Later  Life,  teen  years,  until,  on  the  ground  of  fail- 
ing health,   Pius  VI.  relieved  him  of 
the  burden  of  the  episcopate  in  1775,  after  which  he 
lived  in  ascetic  retirement  and  poverty,  refusing  his 
episcopal  pension,  in  the  house  of  his  onler  at  San 
Bflichole  dc'  Pagani  near  Xoci^ra.     His  later  years 
were  t  roubled  by  a  division  in  his  order  arising  from 
the  discord  between  the  liberal  Neapolitan  govern- 
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ment  and  Pius  VI.,  and  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  re- 
union of  the  two  branches  into  which  it  split.  Nine 
years  after  his  death  the  title  of  "  Venerable  ''  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Pius  VI.;  he  was  beatified 
by  Pius  VII.  in  1816,  and  canonized  in  1839  by 
Gregory  XVI.;  while  Pius  IX.  added  his  name  to 
those  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church  in  1871,  and  his 
works  were  specially  commenc^cd  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
a  brief  of  Aug.  28,  1879.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
Liguori's  teaching  has  been  so  acceptable  to  mod- 
em ultramontanism:  the  "  learning  and  piety  *' 
commended  in  these  papal  utterances  are  closely 
allied  to  the  Jesuit  type  of  devotional  literature 
and  probabilist  ethics,  and  he  takes  a  strong  stand 
in  favor  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception and  papal  infallibility.  His  works  are 
nevertheleHs  characterized,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  rapidity  of  their  production,  by  gross 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  citations,  as  well  as 
by  unthinking  acceptance  of  traditional  errors  and 
superstitions,  as  has  been  admitted  by  strict  Ro- 
man Catholic  critics  in  both  the  eighteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries. 

The  theological  works  of  Liguori  may  be  divided 
into  four  principal  groups:    moral;    pastoral  and 
ascetic;    dogmatic  and  apologetic;   and  homiletic. 
The  principal  work  of  the  first  class  appeared  first 
as  a  new  edition  of  H.  Busenbaum's  Medulla  theo- 
logies moralis,  with  notes  by  Liguori 
4.  Moral,    (Naples,  1748);  the  second  edition,  re- 
Pastoral,    vised  and  greatly  enlarged   (2  vols., 
and  Ascetic  1753-55),  bears  his  name  as  author — 
Works.      Theologia  moralis,  concinnata  a  R.  P. 
Alphonso  de  Ligorio  .  .  .  per  appeiv- 
dices  in  Medullam  R.  P.  H.  Busenbaum.     Nine  edi- 
tions in  all  appeared  during  Liguori's  life,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  saw  a  large  number  of  reprints, 
condensations,   translations,   etc.,   so  that   in   one 
form  or  another  the  work  is  used  as  the  basis  of 
moral  instruction  in  many  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions.    Other  works  in  moral  theology  were  the 
practical  instructions  for  confessors,  published  first 
in   Italian,   Istruzione  e  pratica  per  un  confessore 
(3  vols.,  Naples,  1757),  and  then  in  Latin,  Homo 
apost/ylicaSy    inMruclus    cul    audicndas    con/csmonea 
(Bassano,    1759);    and   certain   controversial  trea- 
tises in  defense  of  his  system,  which  until  1762  was 
simple  probabilism,  later  developing  into  equiprob- 
abilism  (see  Probabilism). 

To  the  class  of  pastoral  and  ascetic  theology  be- 
long, besides  the  Ilonio  apostolieus,  which  may  be 
classed  under  this  head,  the  Instruciio  ordinaiv- 
dorum  (Naples,  1758);  Institutio  catechistica  (Bas- 
sano, 1768);  La  vera  sjxfsa  di  Gesu  Crista,  for  nuns 
(Venice,  1781);  and  a  number  of  small  vernacular 
tractates  on  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
the  Way  of  the  Cross,  etc.  The  best-known  work 
of  this  class,  much  admired  by  Liguori's  adherents 
and  sharply  attacked  from  the  other  side,  is  Le 
Glorie  di  Maria  (2  vols.,  Naples,  1750),  in  which  he 
follows  the  Jesuit  Pepe  in  teaching  what  amounts 
to  the  thesis  that  the  help  of  Mary  is  necessary  to 
salvation,  and  supports  it  by  a  vast  mass  of  un- 
critically accepted  stories. 

The  earliest  of  the  dogmatic  and  apologetic  wri- 


tings of  Liguori  was  the  Breve  diasertazione  corUro 
gli  errori  dei  modemi  incrediUi,  written  in  1756  and 
directed  against  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza  and  the 
philosophy  of  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  Wolf, 
5.  Dogmat-  etc.    A  more  extensive  work  along  the 
ic,  Apolo-   same  lines  appeared  a  year  later  under 
getic,  and   the  title  Evidema  dellafedef  ossia  ver- 
Homiletic    itii  deUafede.    In  1767  he  pubUshed  a 
Works,      new  edition  of  this  in  three  books,  in 
which  besides  materialism  and  English 
deism  the  French  philosophers  Helvetius  and  Vol- 
taire were  attacked,  and  in  1772  a  fourth  book  was 
added  against  the  deists.     At  short  intervals  ap- 
peared another  series  of  polemical  works:  a  Latin 
treatise  (under  the  pseudonym  Honorius  de  Honorio) 
against  N.  von  Hontheim,   Vindicice  pro  suprema 
Romani  pordificis  potestcUe  contra  Justinum  Febron^ 
turn  (Naples,   1768),  defending  not  only  the  pri- 
macy but  the  infallibihty  of  the  pope;  Opera  donv- 
matica  contro  gli  eretici  pretesi  riformatori  (1769),  a 
defense  of  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;    the  Trionfo  della  chiesa  (3  vols.,  1772),  a 
history  and  refutation  of  heresies;  and  a  work  com- 
mending unity  of  religious  belief  in  nations,  en- 
forced if  necessary  by  their  rulers,  with  special 
praise  of  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.,  La  Fedelta 
de*  vasscUli  verso  Dio  li  rende  fedeli  anche  al  loro 
principe  (1777). 

As  a  homilist  Liguori  began  the  publication  of 
sermons  for  every  Sunday  and  greater  festival,  in 
Italian,  in  1769,  and  extended  the  series  to  four 
volumes,  besides  other  smaller  collections.  As  a 
religious  poet  and  composer  Liguori  enjoyed  some 
reputation.  His  "  Recitative  and  Duet  between 
the  Soul  and  Jesus  Christ  '^  and  "  Passion  Can- 
tata "  have  recently  been  published,  the  former  in 
Stimmen  aus  Maria^Laach,  xlix.  441,  and  the  latter 
at  Paris  in  1900. 

n.  The  Redemptorist  Order.  The  ascetic  prac- 
tises originally  prescribed  by  Liguori  for  his  fol- 
lowers were  partially  mitigated  in  the  constitutions 
dra\vn  up  by  him  after  1742,  but  not  a  little  of  the 
primitive  rigor  remained  in  force.  In  common  with 
the  Jesuit  order,  from  whom  he  borrowed  a  num- 
ber of  points,  he  prescribed  a  fourth  vow  in  addition 
to  the  usual  ones  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedi- 
ence— not  to  accept  any  dignity  or  ben- 
I.  Early  efice  outside  of  the  congregation  ex- 
History,  cept  by  the  express  command  of  the 
pope  or  the  superior-general,  and  to 
remain  in  the  congregation  until  death  unless  dis- 
p>ensed  by  the  pope  himself.  The  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  infallible  pope  here  expressed  and 
taught  in  Liguori's  writings  led  to  difficulty  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  and  brought  about  the  division 
already  alluded  to.  The  Neapohtan  branch  was 
required  by  the  government  to  submit  to  certain 
changes  in  the  rule.  No  overt  resistance  was  made, 
except  by  a  few  fathers  who  left  their  hoiLse  at 
Illicetto  and  migrated  to  the  Papal  States.  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  however,  required  strict  adherence  to  the 
statutes,  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  the  Neapoli- 
tan branch  excluded  from  the  congregation  and  de- 
prived of  its  privileges,  while  Liguori  himself  \^*as 
sentenced  to  deposition  from  his  office  as  su(>erior 
and  to  expulsion  from  the  order.    This  harsh  decision 
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was  obeyed  in  the  Papal  States  and  Sicily,  while  most 
of  the  Neapolitan  members  proved  recalcitrant. 
Liguori  himself  yielded  meekly  and  coimseled  obe- 
dience; but  the  breach  was  not  healed  until  an 
accommodation  was  reached  between  Rome  and 
Naples  three  years  after  the  founder's  death.  In 
the  autumn  of  1790  the  Neapolitan  government  for 
the  first  time  recognized  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV. 
confirming  the  statutes,  and  in  the  next  year  Pius 
VI.  sanctioned  the  reunion  of  the  order. 

Before  Liguori's  death,  the  extension  of  the  con- 
gregation beyond  the  limits  of  central  and  south- 
em  Italy  was  planned  out,  and  carried  into  effect 

under  the  auspices  of  Clemens  Maria 

3.  Spread    Hoffbauer,    who  is   justly  considered 

in  Northern  as  the  second  founder  of  the  order. 

Europe.     He  was  bom  at  Tasswitz  in  Moravia 

Dec.  26,  1751,  and  was  at  first  a  baker, 
but  got  a  taste  for  theology  and  the  beginning  of  his 
education  at  the  Premonstratensian  house  of  Bruck 
where  he  was  employed,  and  after  two  years  among 
the  hermits  of  MUhlfrauen  and  a  period  of  com- 
bined work  at  his  trade  and  study  in  Vienna  went 
to  Rome,  where,  with  two  companions,  he  joined 
the  Redemptorists  in  1782.  In  1785,  having  been 
ordained  priest,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  found  a 
house  there,  but  on  account  of  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph's hostility  went  to  Warsaw,  where  the  congre- 
gation soon  had  two  churches  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  twenty-five  members.  The  work 
spread,  and  HofTbauer  was  named  vicar-general  for 
Germany  and  Poland  in  1792;  but  the  Napoleonic 
wars  destroyed  what  had  been  done,  and  Hoff- 
bauer  was  obliged  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  at  the 
time  of  the  Congress  he  was  the  rallying-point  of 
the  reviving  Catholicism,  and  contributed  largely 
to  keeping  it  Roman  in  opposition  to  the  attempt 
to  found  an  independent  German  Church.  He 
died  Mar.  15,  1820,  and  in  the  same  year  the  order 
established  a  college  and  obtained  possession  of  a 
church  in  Vienna  under  the  guidance  of  Joseph 
Constantin  Passerat,  a  Frenchman,  Hoffbauer's 
most  gifted  disciple.  The  order  continued  to  grow 
in  Austria,  and  besides  numerous  houses  for  men 
began  to  establish  some  for  women.  The  female 
branch  is  traced  back  to  the  early  3rear8  of  Liguori 's 
ministry  at  Scala  (see  above),  where  the  commu- 
nity under  his  guidance  obtained  papal  confirma- 
tion in  1750;  and  he  had  founded  a  second  house 
in  1766  in  his  see  city  of  Sant'  Agata.  The  Re- 
demptorist  nuns  increased  in  number  under  Pas- 
serat's  care  and  spread  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
France.  The  male  order  gained  a  rapid  extension 
in  the  German  states,  es{X!cially  in  Bavaria,  where 
it  took  the  place  of  the  Jesuits  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled. It  spread  also  to  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
Their  resemblance  to  the  Jesuits,  which  in  spite  of 
some  fundamental  distinctions  Is  an  obvious  one  as 
to  purpose  and  methods,  brought  about  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Redemptorists  from  Germany  dur- 
ing the  Culturkampf  from  1873  to  1894,  when,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Bavariiin  goveninicnt.  made 
after  consulting  the  agctl  Dollinger.  who  declared 
that  there  was  no  essential  connection  between 
the  two,  and  that  the  reasons  which  made  the 


Jesuits  dangerous  to  the  State  did  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  younger  order,  the  prohibition  was 
removed.  No  other  important  obstacle  to  their 
growth  came  up  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  congregation  now  numbers  about  150  houses, 
divided  into  twelve  provinces — three  in  Italy  (Ro- 
man, Neapolitan,  Sicilian);    two  Gei^ 
3.  Present  man  (northern  or  Rhenish- Westphalian 
Status,      and  southern  or  Bavarian,  the  former 
with  colonies  in  South  America);   one 
Austrian;  one  Belgian  (with  colonies  in  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies);    one  Dutch  (with  a  colony  in 
Surinam);    one  French,  including  Spain  and  the 
western  states  of  South  America;   one  English,  in- 
cluding Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Australia;   and  two 
North  American  (Baltimore  and  St.  Louis).     The 
Paulist  Fathers  (see  Paul  the  Apostle,  Congre- 
gation of)  may  be  considered  an  offshoot  of  the 
Redemptorists,  the  separate  oi^ganization   (estab- 
lished in  1858)  having  been  intended  to  meet  more 
closely  special  American  conditions. 

(O.  ZOCKLERf.) 

The  first  Redemptorist  convent  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  Detroit  in  1832,  and  such 
has  been  the  development  of  the  order  that  at 
present  (1909)  it  comprises  two  independent  prov- 
inces, viz.,  that  of  Baltimore  and  that  of  St.  Louis. 
There  are  38  convents  and  2  colleges  besides  2 
novitiates  and  2  houses  of  study.     The 
4.  Redemp-  total  number  of  the  fathers  is  338,  of 
torists  in    the  professed  students  and  novices  111, 
America,    lay  brothers  124,  lay  novices  and  pos- 
tulants 51.    The  Redemptorists  have 
convents  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and,  although 
parishes  are  generally  conducted  in  connection  with 
these  houses,  the  fathers  make  a  specialty  of  preach- 
ing-missions or  retreats  in  parishes  throughout  the 
country.     There    are    two    vice-provinces    of    the 
order  in  the   Dominion  of  Canada,  viz.,   one  at- 
tached to  the  Belgian  province,  the  other  to  that 
of  Baltimore;    convents  9,  fathers  68,  novices  21, 
lay  brothers  52. 

Bibliography:  Collections  of  the  WorkM  in  Italian  have 
been  published:  Monsa,  1819;  Venice.  1830;  Naples, 
1840;  and  3  vols,  at  Turin,  1887  sqq.;  in  French  at  Tour- 
nai,  1895  sqq.;  in  German  in  42  vols.,  Regenttbunc.  1842- 
1847;  and  in  English  in  22  vols.,  at  New  York.  1887-96 
(vols,  xxiii.-xxiv.  contain  tlie  Life).  A  very  complete 
collection  of  the  "  I^etters  "  was  made  at  Home.  1887 
sqq.  On  the  life  of  Liguori  consult  the  works  by  K. 
Dilgstrom.  2  vols..  Ilegensburg.  1887  (the  best);  A.  M. 
Tannoja.  3  vols.,  Naples.  1798-1802  (by  a  scholar  of 
Liguori);  Villeoourt.  4  vols.,  Toumai,  1813;  P.  V.  A. 
Gratini.  Rome.  1815;  Jeanc&nl,  I^uvain,  1829;  Ri»> 
poli.  Naples.  1839;  M.  A.  Hugues.  MQnster.  1857;  8aiD- 
train,  Toumai.  1879;  O.  Gisler,  Kinsiedeln.  1887;  G. 
Schepere,  Mains,  1887;  A.  Capecelatro.  2  vols..  R^me, 
1893:  A.  de  Meffert.  Mains,  1901;  A.  des  Retours.  I'aris. 
19a3:  A.  C.  lierthe.  St.  ]x)ui8.  1900;  KL,  viL  2023-52; 
and  Encf/elopadia  Britannica,  xiv.  634-A39. 

On  the  order  consult:  K.  Mader.  Die  Konffrtffation  lUt 
heiligaten  Erltftrt  in  OttUrreieh,  Vienna.  1887:  F.  Ratte, 
Drr  heiliift  Alphon»u9  und  drr  Hfdemptari*ien-Orden, 
Luxemburg.  1887;  A.  Zapf,  IHe  RedempUfriattn,  Krlan- 
gen.  1894:  F.  Dumortier.  Lf  Prftniirrt  RfdemptortBtinm, 
Lille.  1884:  .M.  A.  Hugues.  Dit  KUfterfnuen  Maria  Vio- 
tnria  und  .Varianna.  Freiburg.  1883:  Heimbucber.  OnUn 
und  Kom/m/'itunien.  ii.  313  sqq.,  331  sqq.,  498;  Currier, 
Religioua  OrderM,  pp.  406  gtm.,  673  mm. 

LILITH.    Sec  Demon,  I.,  {jf  Z-4. 
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LILLIB,  JOHll:  American  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Kelso  (38  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh),  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  Dec.  16,  1812;  d.  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  23,  1867.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  (1831;  D.D.,  1856);  studied  the- 
ology, and  taught  until  1834,  when  he  emigrated 
to  America.  He  then  finished  his  theological  studies 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  at  Kingston, 
where  he  labored  until  he  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  grammar-school  of  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York  (Aug.,  1841).  He  had  charge  of  the 
Broadway,  afterward  Stanton  Street,  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  (1843-48),  and,  in  addition,  edited 
the  Jewish  Chronicle  (1844-48).  He  labored  upon 
the  revised  version  of  the  American  Bible  Union 
(1851-57);  and  in  1857  he  reentered  the  pastor- 
ate, taking  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Kingston.  Liliie,  who  was  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Biblical  scholars  in  the  United 
States,  prepared  for  the  American  Bible  Union  val- 
uable new  versions  and  philological  conunentaries 
upon  I-II  Thessalonians,  I-UI  John,  II  Peter, 
Jude,  and  Revelation  (also  on  I  Peter  and  James; 
but  these  were  never  printed).  He  wrote  Lectures 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  (New  York, 
1860);  and  translated,  with  additions,  C.  A.  Au- 
berlin  and  C.  J.  Riggenbach  upon  Thessalonians  (in 
the  Lange  Conmientary,  1868).  His  Lectures  on 
the  First  and  Second  Epistles  of  Peter,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  by  Dr.  Schaff  and  James  Inglis 
(1869)  were  published  posthumously. 

LIMBORCH,  lim'bdrH",  PHILIPPUS  VAIf: 
Dutch  Remonstrant  theologian;  b.  at  Amsterdam 
June  19,  1633;  d.  there  Apr.  30,  1712.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  lawyer,  Frans  van  Limborch,  and  Geer- 
truida  Bischop,  a  niece  of  Episcopius,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Leyden  and  Utrecht  for  the  law,  after- 
ward, when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
Remonstrant  minister  (see  Remonstrants),  study- 
ing under  Vossiiis  and  Barlseus  in  Amsterdam.  In 
1657  he  accepted  a  call  to  Gouda,  and  ten  years 
later  he  returned  to  Amsterdam;  but  after  a  few 
months  of  pastoral  ministry  be  became  a  professor 
in  the  Remonstrant  seminary  (Apr.  19, 1668).  Here 
he  held  a  position  of  influence  for  forty-five  years, 
and  his  deep  theological  learning  attracted  many 
students.  He  was  the  leading  Remonstrant  theo- 
logian of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  His  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  liis  Theologia  Christiana  ad  praxin  pieta- 
tis  ac  promotionem  pads  christiancB  unice  directa 
(Amsterdam,  1086;  Eng.  transl.,  A  Compleat  Sys- 
tem, or  Body  of  Divinity,  2  vols.,  London,  1713, 
republished,  Macclesfield,  1807).  He  had  a  remark- 
able conversation  with  Isaac  Orobio,  a  Spanish  Jew 
who  had  been  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Inquisition 
and  had  established  himself  in  Amsterdam  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  published  a  report  of  it  under  the  title 
De  veritate  religionis  christianw,  arnica  collatio  cum 
erudiio  Judaic  (Gouda,  1687).  Against  the  Roman 
Catholics  he  maintained  the  right  of  freedom  in  relig- 
ious investigation,  and  himself  showed  a  moderate 
and  tolerant  spirit  toward  those  who  differed  from 
him.  He  shows  little  sympathy  with  the  philosophy 
of  his  age — ^at  least  with  Descartes  and  Spinoza 
— though  he  was  much  attracted  by  Locke's  works 


and  exchanged  interesting  letters  with  him.  He 
wrote  an  excellent  biography  of  Episcopius,  and  a 
short  history  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  letters  of  the  English  delegates  Hales 
and  Balcanqual,  besides  editing  the  second  part  of 
the  theological  writings  of  Episcopius,  the  whole 
Opera  theologica  of  Curoellffius,  and  the  Prasstan- 
Hum  ac  eruditorum  rtrorum  epistolaB  iheologicce  H 
ecclesiasticcB,  H.  C.  RoGOEf. 

Biblioorapht:  Besidefl  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text, 
Limboroh  wrote  Hiatoria  InquiaiHoniM,  2  parta,  Amster- 
dam, 1092.  Eng.  transl.  by  S.  Chandler,  London,  1731. 
The  funeral  oration  by  J.  Le  Clerc  was  published  Amster- 
dam, 1712,  and  is  found  in  the  transL  of  the  Theologia 
Ckrittiana^  ut  sup.  Consult:  A.  des  Amorie  van  der 
Hoeven,  Duatrtatio  de  PhiL  a  Limboreh,  ib.  1843;  Nioeron, 
Mhnoiree,  zi  39  sqq.;  C.  F.  St&udlin,  GeaehidUe  der  tkeo- 
loffiacKen  WiBwenichaften^  i.  297  sqq.,  ii  87  sqq.,  Gdttinfcen. 
1810-11,  Eng.  transl.,  Hiet.  c/  Theoloffioal  KncwUdge  and 
Ldteratwre,  Edinbursh,  1835. 

LIMBUS:  A  name  applied  in  Roman  Catholic 
theology  to  a  place  of  detention  for  such  souls  as 
are  incapable,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  of  en- 
trance into  heaven.  Outside  of  hell  (see  FnTURE 
Punishment),  the  prison  of  those  who  have  died 
in  stubborn  enmity  against  God,  it  is  taught  that 
there  are  three  places  of  detention:  Purgatory  (q. v.) 
for  those  who  are  in  process  of  purification  to  ren- 
der them  fit  for  heaven;  the  Limbus  patrum,  or 
place  where  those  who  died  before  the  Atonement 
were  detained;  and  the  Limbus  infantium  (or 
puerorum),  where  the  souls  of  infants  dying  with- 
out baptism  are.  It  is  taught  that  there  is  no 
actual  sufifering  in  the  two  latter  places,  and  thus, 
although  the  souls  therein  are  excluded  from  the 
Beatific  Vision,  they  are  at  the  opposite  extreme 
of  the  "  under- world  "  from  hell — on  it«  border 
(limbus).  The  Limbus  patrum  is  held  to  have 
ceased  to  exist  when  Christ  "  went  and  preached 
unto  the  spirits  in  prison  **  (I  Pet.  iii.  19;  see  Ds- 
BCENT  OF  Christ  into  Hell).  The  state  of  in- 
fants in  the  Limbus  infantium  is  regarded  as  one  of 
complete  natural  happiness;  of  the  supernatural 
bliss  of  heaven  they  have  not  been  made  capable 
by  baptism.    See  Infant  Salvation. 

Bibliography:  The  subject  is  treated  in  the  literature 
under  the  articles  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text 
— Future  Punishment;  Purgatory,  etc. 

LINCK  (LINK,  LmCK  VON  COLDITZ),  WEN- 
CESLAUS  (WENZEL,  VINCILAUS):  Lutheran 
preacher  and  theologian;  b.  at  Colditz  (25  m.  s.e. 
of  Leipsic)  Jan.  8,  1483;  d.  at  Nuremberg  Mar.  12, 
1547.  In  1498  he  entered  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, then  joined  the  Augustinian  friars,  and  in  1503 
went  to  Wittenberg  to  continue  his  studies,  where, 
six  years  later,  he  lectured  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of 
Peter  Lombard,  and  was  dean  of  the  faculty  when 
Luther  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1512.  In  the 
following  years  he  was  temporary  prior  of  the  Au- 
gustinian monastery  in  Wittenberg  while  Luther 
was  its  subprior;  and  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
at  that  time  were  praised  by  Luther  for  their  pop- 
ularity and  fertility  of  imagination.  When  his 
activity  at  Wittenberg  terminated  in  1516,  Linck 
accompanied  his  patron  Staupitz  on  several  tours 
of  visitation,  and  in  1517  was  called  as  preacher  to 
Nuremberg.  The  sermons  which  he  dehvered 
there,  especially  on  Palm  Sunday  and  in  Advent, 
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1518,  show  the  consciousness  of  the  Reformation 
struggling  to  gain  expression.  All  Linck's  work 
was  done  in  Luther's  spirit,  and  the  monastery  of 
the  Augustinians  at  Nuremberg  became  one  of  the 
earhest  strongholds  of  the  new  creed,  while  he  him- 
self took  an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  between 
Cardinal  Cajetan  and  Luther.  When  Staupitz  re- 
signed as  vicar-general  of  the  German  Augustin- 
ians in  1520,  Linck  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and 
in  this  capacity  made  visitations  in  Thuringia  and 
Saxony.  In  spite  of  his  rather  delicate  position, 
he  remained  faithful  to  Luther  and  his  cause.  In 
1521  he  started  from  Munich  on  an  extensive  visi- 
tation, in  the  course  of  which  he  became  acquainted 
with  Albrecht  DQrer  in  Antwerp.  On  his  return 
he  found  the  public  mind  agitated  over  the  ques- 
tion of  monasticism  which  the  fanatics  wished  to 
reject  altogether.  In  his  perplexity  Linck  asked 
the  advice  of  Luther,  and  the  latter  sought  to  de- 
fend his  point  of  view  by  appealing  to  the  Gospels, 
although  he  did  not  approve  of  the  lawless  meth- 
ods of  the  innovators.  In  1522  Linck  convoked  a 
chapter  at  Wittenberg  in  which  Luther's  stand- 
point was  generally  adopted,  since  it  was  main- 
tained that  the  Bible  transcended  human  authority 
and  tradition,  and  that  each  one  might  leave  the 
monastery  at  his  owa  will,  while  other  anti-Catho- 
lic teachings  were  also  adopted.  A  second  chap- 
ter was  convoked  by  Duke  George  a  few  months 
later  at  Grimma  to  restrict  the  measures  adopted 
at  Wittenberg,  but  it  was  too  late.  Whole  con- 
vents were  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  Linck  was 
powerless  to  stay  the  tendency  of  the  time,  while 
he  was  forced  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
Wittenberg  resolutions,  thus  rendering  his  position 
as  provincial  more  and  more  untenable.  At  this 
time  Elector  Frederick  offered  Linck  the  position 
of  Evangelical  preacher  at  Altonbiirg,  and  after 
long  hesitation  he  resigned  his  position  as  provin- 
cial and  entered  upon  his  new  calling  in  1523.  The 
Roman  Catholics  still  predominated  in  Altenburg 
and  the  churches  were  in  their  hands,  so  that  Linck 
could  not  execute  the  regular  functions  of  the  minis- 
try, but  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  preach- 
ing. Within  a  short  time,  however,  the  Evangelicab 
had  acquired  the  right  to  share  in  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  while  in  1523  com- 
munion was  celebrated  in  both  kinds  and  the  first 
Lutheran  baptism  in  the  German  language  took 
place.  Linck,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  married,  did 
all  in  his  power,  by  sermons  as  well  as  by  treatises, 
to  further  the  Lutheran  cause,  so  that  other  churches 
were  soon  ceded  to  the  Lutherans  and  he  lx^gan  to 
organize  a  regular  system.  He  paid  s|x>cial  atten- 
tion to  the  reform  of  education,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  the  suppression  of  begging.  In  1525  he  was 
called  as  preacher  to  Nuremberg,  his  second  period 
of  activity  here  lasting  almost  twenty-two  years. 
In  the  bc^nning  he  was  involved  in  the  question 
of  the  remarriage  of  clergymen  who  were  widowers, 
then  agitating  Luther  and  other  Evangelical  theo- 
logians. Provost  Dominicus  Schleupner  of  St. 
Sebald  in  Nuremberg  had  married  again  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  and  his  action  liad  caused 
some  sensation.  In  Nuromlx?rg  twenty-eight  anony- 
mous theses  attacked  liim,  and  Luther  was  asked 


to  reply,  his  own  treatise  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  one  by  Osiander  and  Linck,  being  circulated 
widely  throughout  the  city.  Linck's  alignments 
were  noteworthy  for  their  clear  and  moderate  tone 
and  laid  stress  upon  the  theory  that  ministers  have 
no  requirements  of  morality  and  sanctity  other 
than  those  binding  on  the  Christian  laity. 

In  1524  Nuremberg  had  broken  definitely  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  Mar.,  1525, 
the  Lutherans  held  a  conference  which  closed  the 
monasteries  and  issued  calls  to  Evangelical  preach- 
ers. At  first  Linck  preached  at  the  monastery  of 
St.  Catharine,  but  was  called  within  the  same  year 
(1525)  to  the  position  of  first  preacher  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  again,  as  in  Altenbui^, 
he  manifested  much  zeal  in  strengthening  the 
Evangelical  cause.  Sermons  for  children  were  in- 
troduced in  his  church,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Au- 
gustinian  monastery  were  changed  into  a  high 
school.  At  the  same  time  Linck  took  an  active 
part  in  polemical  writings  against  the  Anabaptists 
and  against  non-Lutheran  interpretations  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  was  also  involved  in  repeated 
disputes  with  Osiander,  but  his  friendship  with 
Luther  always  retained  its  old  intimacy.  In  1539 
Linck  received  a  call  to  Leipsic,  but  declined  it,  on 
the  advice  of  Luther.  In  the  following  year,  after 
his  reconciliation  with  Osiander,  the  pair  took  part 
in  the  colloquies  of  Hagenau  and  Worms,  but  Osian- 
der again  went  too  far  in  his  vehemence  and  invec- 
tives, so  that  he  was  immediately  recalled,  and  both 
were  reprimanded  at  their  return. 

Among  the  numerous  writings  of  Linck,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Artikel  und 
Positionen  (Grimma,  1523),  a  pamphlet  dating 
from  the  time  of  his  activity  at  Altenburg  and  con- 
taining a  concise  summary  of  his  teachings;  Vom 
Reiche  GoUes  (1524);  Unterrichtung  der  Kinder, 
so  zu  Gottea  Tiache  gehen  woUen  (1528),  Das  Ave 
MariGf  wie  mans  chrisUich  gebrauchen  und  die  Kiri^ 
der  lehren  eoU  (1531);  Bapatsgespreng;  aua  dem 
CeremonienrBuch  (Strasburg,  1539);  and  Aualegung 
dea  Alien  Teatamenta  (1543-45).    (R.  BENDixENf.) 

Bibliography:  Dr.  W.  Reindell  began  the  collection  of 
Linck'8  Werke,  vol.  L.  Marburg,  1894,  and  has  also  written 
Doktor  Wemetlaut  Linck  von  ColdiU,  part  i.,  ib.  1892. 
The  life  by  H.  W.  Caselmann  is  in  M .  Me\xnr,  Leben  der  Alt' 
voter  der  lutherieehen  Kirche,  Leipsic,  18A3.  A  very  rich 
list  of  literature  is  given  in  Hauck-Heraog,  RE,  id.  605-500. 

LINDSAY,  THOMAS  MARTIN:  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland;  b.  the  son  of  Rev.  A.  Lindsay, 
1843.  He  received  his  education  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh;  became  examiner  to  the  same  insti- 
tution, where  he  was  later  assistant  to  the  profeasor 
of  logic  and  metaphysics;  became  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow, 
1872;  and  principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  Col- 
lege, Glaf^ow,  1902.  He  was  also  for  fifteen  years 
convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Among  his  publications 
are  handbooks  on  Acts  (Edinburgh,  1884-85),  Mark 
(1884),  Luke  (1887),  and  on  the  Reformation  (1882); 
Luther  and  the  German  Reformation  (1900);  The 
Church  arvi  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries  (Cun- 
ningham lectures,  London,  1902);  ami  Uistory  o] 
the  Reformation  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1006-07). 


THE  NEW  SCHAFF'HERZOQ 


LnTDSEY,  THEOPHILUS;  En^ish  ITnitnrian; 
b.  at  Middlewich  (21  m.  e.  of  Chester)  June  20. 
1723;  d.  in  London  Nov.  3,  I80a.  He  was  e<!u- 
catcd  at  Leeds  and  at  St.  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, wliere  he  was  clecWd  fellow  in  1747.  He 
became  curale  of  a  chapel  in  Spilal  Square,  Lon- 
don, and  shortly  afterward  was  made  chaplain  to 
the  duke  of  Somereel,  to  whose  son,  the  future  sec- 
ond duke  of  Northumberland,  he  waa  tutor  from 
17S0  to  1753.  He  was  then  presented  to  the  rvo- 
tory  of  Kirkby  Wiske,  Yorkshire,  but  resigned 
three  years  later  to  become  rector  of  Piddletown, 
Dorfet.  In  1762  he  declined  the  proffered  chap- 
laincy to  the  duke  of  NoKhumberland,  and  in  the 
foUowinj;  year  accepted  the  rectory  of  Catterick, 
Yorkshire.  Meanwhile  the  latitudinarianism  which 
hut  hitherto  characteriied  him  had  become  Uni- 
tarianiHm.  largely  through  the  influence  of  his  wife's 
Btepfather,  Archdeacon  Francis  Blackbume.  On 
Nov.  'JS,  17T3,  he  preached  hia  farewell  sermon  at 
Catterick  and  went  to  London,  where  he  began  to 
preach  Unitarian  ism,  a  permanent  chapel  being 
opened  for  him  in  177S;  he  remaiDed  there  until 
his  resignation  in  1703.  His  chief  works  are:  The 
Book  of  Comnum  Prayer  Reformed  (London,  1774); 
Apology  on  Hesigning  the  Viearage  qf  Catterirk, 
Yarktkire  (1774);  A  Sequel  to  the  Ap<ioffy  (1776); 
The  CaUchwl,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Dodrine  o/  the 
Sfripluret  eoneerning  the  Only  True  God  (1781); 
Uietorical  View  of  the  SlaU  of  ihe  Unitarian  Doc- 
trine and  Worship  (1783);  Vindieim  Priatleijana 
(2  partfi,  1784~S0):  Conversaiiona  on  CkrUfian 
Idolatry  (1792);  and  Converaationa  on  the  Divine 
Govemtnent  (1802). 


LIHES,  EDWm  STEVENS;  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  b.  at  Naugatuck, 
Conn.,  Nov.  23,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
<A.B.,  1872)  and  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  Mid- 
dletown.  Conn.,  from  which  he  waa  graduated  in 
1S74.  He  vaa  ordered  deacon  and  priested  in  the 
latter  yciir,  and  waa  then  rector  successively  of 
Christ  Church,  West  Haveu,  Conn.  (1H74-79),  and 
of  St.  Paul's,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1879-1903).  In 
1903  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Newark. 

LINGARD,  JOHH;  Homan-Cathollc  historian; 
b.  at  Winchester  Feb.  5,  1771;  d.  at  Hornby  (9  m. 
e.n,e.  of  Lancaster).  Lanca-ihire,  July  13,  1851. 
He  studied  at  the  English  College  at  Doiiai  from 
1782  to  1703,  but  fled  from  France  on  account  of 
the  Revolution  and  returned  to  England  lu  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Stourton.  There  he  remained 
until,  in  1794,  he  -n-eat  to  Crookliall,  near  Durham, 
where  some  of  those  driven  from  Douai  had  with- 
ered, and  completed  his  t  hcoloRical  studies.  He 
was  ordaineil  priest  in  1795,  an<l,  liaving  declined 
n  flatteriuK  ca.ll  to  London,  laupht  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  in  Crookhall,  where  he  was  also 
vice-president  and  prefect  of  studies.  In  18U8  the 
college  WH.fl  removed  to  Cshaw,  Durham,  and  he 
nccompanicd  it.  In  1810  he  wiis  chosen  president, 
but  ilk  the  following  year  retired  to  Hornby,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfc,  devoting  himself 
to  historicnl  studies  and  declining  both  the  profes- 


sorship of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  at  the 
Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick  at  Maynootb  and  the 
presidency  of  the  seminary  at  Old  Hall  Green.  In 
1817  and  1825  he  visited  Rome  and  was  received 
with  great  distinction,  some  believing  that  his  ap' 
pointment  aa  a  cardinal  waa  reserved  in  petto. 

The  chief  works  of  Lingard  were  as  follows: 
Antiquitiee  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  (2  vols., 
Newcastle,  1806;  3d  ed.,  practically  a  new  work, 
under  the  title  The  Hiatory  and  AntiquHiea  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  2  vols.,  London,  1845);  Col' 
lection  of  Trad*  on  aeveral  Subjects  connected  iciih 
the  Cii-ii  and  Religioua  Principlea  of  the  Catholic* 
(London,  1813);  History  of  England,  from  the  firtl 
/nixmon  by  the  Roman*  to  the  Accestion  of  WOliam 
and  Mary  in  1688  (8  vols..  1819-30;  0th  ed.,  10 
vols.,  1854-55);  Supplemenlum  ad  Breriarium  Ro- 
manum  adjedit  officiia  Sanetorum  Anglia  (1823); 
A  new  Veraion  of  the  Four  GoepeU  (1838);  and 
Catechetical  Inatructiont  on  the  Doctrine  and  War- 
ship  of  the  Cathoitc  Church  (1836).  IUb  History  is 
characteriied  by  accuracy,  care,  and  impartiality, 
although  he  was  charged  by  extreme  Protestants 
with  perversion  of  the  truth  and  by  extreme  Ro- 
man Catholics  with  imdue  concessions  to  the 
Frotestants. 

BiBuoaHAPHT:  J,  Gilldw.  Biblioomphiait  Didiorutrti  of  En^^ 
CoSuilia.  iv.  2M-278.  haudno.  a.  d.;  DNB,  ixaii.  320- 
333  (wilb  dlation  of  sottcnd  refereiic»!. 
Linus :  Tbe  immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter 
according  to  all  listA  of  Roman  bishops,  although 
the  duratioD  of  his  office  is  very  uncertain.  In  his 
church  history,  Eusebius  counts  twelve  j-ears,  but 
fourteen  in  his  chronicle;  the  Calalogua  Liberianu* 
assigns  him  twelve  years,  four  months  and  twelve 
days,  and  Jerome  eleven  years.  The  date  ol  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate  is  also  differently  fixed 
according  to  the  varying  calculations  of  the  death 
of  St.  Peter.  As  the  Roman  Church  knew  nothing 
about  an  episcopal  constitution  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  Linus,  if  he  actually  existed, 
waa  simply  a  presbyter  of  the  Church,  but  when, 
to  combat  heresies,  a  continuous  succession  of 
biahojjs  was  assumed  from  the  Apostle  Peler.  he 
was  made  a  bishop  in  the  later  sense,  and  identi- 
fied with  the  Linus  of  II  Tim.  iv.  21.  His  alleged 
epitaph  is  generally  recognized  as  possessing  no 
historic  value.  (A.  Hadck.) 

BiBLtooiufBi-;  R.  A.  Lipinuji.  Di*  Fap^rmeirhnitK  da 
EattbiuM  und  drf  inm  iAm  obhArtoi^m  Chroniattn,  Kir], 
ISaB:  idem,  Chnnotoav  dtr  rUmiMdun  Bitch-fe.  ib.  ISliS: 
J,  B.  LigbtfoDl.  ApoaloUe  FaUurt,  part  I..  S.  Cltment  c/ 
Bante,  i.  301  sqq,.  LoDilon,  ISBO:  Huokclc,  in  Sjlnmn- 
hrriehlt  drr  Birlintr  Akadtmie.  1S93:  idem.  Liflmtur. 
u,  I.  pp.  TOBtq.:  Bower,  PopH,  i.  IS:   DCB.  iii.  TM-72i. 

LinZ,  Unts,  PEACE  OF:  A  treaty  concluded 
Dec.  16,  1645,  at  Lin«  (98  m.  w.  of  Vienna)  bclwecn 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,,  as  king  of  Hinigari', 
and  George  Rakoezy.  prince  of  Tran.=ylvaniii.  It 
is  im|iortnnt  us  forming  one  of  the  legal  h^ses  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  in  Hungary.  The  Protes- 
tant Rakoezy,  who  aimed  to  secure  the  Hungarian 
throne,  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Sweden  and  France  in  .^pr.,  1643,  againel 
Firdinnml,  and  was  aided  by  the  SubUmc  Porte,  of 
wliich  he  was  a  vaisal.  Alleging  the  grievances  of 
his  countrymen  and  especially  the  oppression  of  tbe 
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Protestants,  he  levied  a  large  army,  which  he  placed 
under  the  leadership  of  Johannes  Kemenyi,  while 
Sweden  sent  him  troops  led  by  Dugloss  and  France 
supplied  him  with  funds.  Despite  success  at  first, 
Rakoczy  found  it  advisable  to  open  negotiations 
with  his  opponents  in  Oct.,  1644.  In  December 
Ferdinand  won  the  Turkish  government  over  to  his 
side,  and  Rakoczy  succeeded  in  inducing  Ferdinand 
to  accept  his  terms,  which  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
unrestricted  liberty  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  the 
treaty  being  confirmed  by  Rakoczy  at  Weissenburg 
Oct.  20,  1646.  By  its  terms  he  bound  himself  to 
withdraw  from  the  Franco-Swedish  alliance,  to  re- 
move his  forces  from  the  imperial  domains,  and  to 
restore  the  districts  and  cities  which  he  had  taken. 
In  return,  he  and  his  sons  received  two  heritable 
counties  and  five  for  Ufe.  The  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  treaty,  however,  was  the  granting  of 
reUgious  freedom  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Hun- 
gary. The  unrestricted  use  of  their  churches,  bells, 
and  burial-places  was  granted  to  the  Protestants; 
those  who  had  been  compelled  to  accept  Roman 
Catholicism  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
former  beliefs;  pastors  and  preachers  could  no  longer 
be  expelled  from  their  charges,  and  those  who  had 
been  driven  out  might  either  be  reinstated  or  re- 
placed by  others  of  their  owti  persuasion.  Churches 
which  had  been  confiscated  from  the  Protestants 
were  to  be  restored,  but  this  clause,  afifecting  400 
buildings,  roused  such  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits  that  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  ninety.  Supplementary  articles  in 
the  treaty  enacted  a  fine  of  600  florins  for  violations 
of  its  provisions  concerning  the  Protestants.  The 
diet  wliich  considered  the  final  details  of  this  treaty, 
so  important  for  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  did  not 
adjourn  until  July  17,  1647.  (K.  KLtJpPELt.) 

Bibuographt:  I.  Katona,  Hiatoria  critica  reffum  Hun- 
garia,  xzii.  232  sqq.,  42  vols..  Budapest.  1779-1817;  J. 
Dumont,  Corp9  univerBol  diplomatique  du  droit  det  gena, 
vi  1,  pp.  331  sqq..  8  vols..  The  Hague.  1726-31;  J.Mai- 
lath,  Die  Reliffionau^irren  in  Ungarn,  i.  30  sqq..  Regens- 
burg,  1845;  Oeechichte  der  evangeliachen  Kirche  in  Un- 
garn, pp.  100  sqq.,  Berlin,  1854;  Sxilagyi.  Actea  et  docu- 
menta  pour  aervir  h  Vhiatoire  de  V alliance  de  O.  Racocti  arte 
lea  Francaia  el  lea  Suidoia,  Budapest,  1874;  8.  Linberger, 
Geaekichte  dea  Evangeliuma  in  Ungarn,  pp.  57  sqq..  ib.  1880. 

LIPPE,  lip'pe  (LIPPE-DETMOLD) :  A  princi- 
pality of  northwestern  Germany;  capital  Detmold; 
area  469  square  miles;  population  (1905)  145,577, 
of  whom  139.127  were  Reformed  or  Lutherans, 
5.477  Roman  Catholics,  and  735  Jews.  Lippc  bo- 
canie  Chri.stian  in  the  time  of  Cluirlema^nc,  and,  like 
other  German  states,  it  was  doniinatcd  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  by  the  papacy.  Some  of  the  cities 
of  the  principality  early  accepte<l  the  Reformation, 
particularly  Ix»mgo.  which  adopte<l  the  Bnuiswick 
church  order  in  15133;  and  in  15,'W  a  church  order 
that  ha<l  l)een  worked  out  by  two  Lutheran  clcrjo''- 
men  at  the  instance  of  the  reg(.»nts  of  Lippe  was 
accepted  by  the  nobility  and  the  cities.  Through 
the  Interim  (q.v.)  the  reform  movement  suffered  a 
reverse;  but  in  1571  Count  Simon  VL  introduced 
a  new  church  order  which  reco^niztHl  w^  binding  the 
Augsburg  Confession  and  its  Apolo^ry,  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles,  and  Luther's  catechism.  Later 
(*ount  Simon  went  over  to  the  Reformed  faith. 


Throughout  the  country  and  in  the  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  Lemgo,  the  Heidelberg  catechism 
now  replaced  that  of  Luther;  and  in  15S4  a  Re- 
formed church  order  was  introduced.  The  Re- 
formed Church,  which  numbers  forty-one  parishes, 
now  has  a  modem  synodal  constitution.  The  Lu- 
theran Church,  with  five  parishes,  is  under  the 
state  consistory  at  Detmold,  forming  a  synodal  dis- 
trict of  its  own.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  num- 
bers ten  congregations,  which  are  under  the  bishop 
of  Paderbom.  There  are  all  together  some  fifty 
beneficent  institutions  in  the  principality,  includ- 
ing the  Sophienhaus  at  Salzufien,  the  Rettungs- 
haus  at  Grilnau,  and  the  state  Diakonissenanstalt 
at  Detmold.  There  are  gsmmasia  at  Detmold  and 
Lemgo,  a  Realschule  at  Salzufien,  and  a  seminary 
for  teachers  at  Detmold,  as  well  as  several  city 
high  schoob  for  girls.  There  are  126  Evangelical 
elementary  schools,  eleven  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  ten  Jewish  schools  (F.  H.  Brandes.) 

Bibliooraprt:  O.  PreuM  and  A.  Falkmann.  Lippiache  Re- 
geaten,  6  vols.,  Detmold,  1860  sqq.;  H.  Qemen,  Beitrdge 
swr  Kirchengeachichte  in  Lippe,  Lemgo.  1860;  A.  Drevea, 
OeaAichte  der  Kirehen  .  .  .  dea  lippiochen  Landea,  ib. 
1881;  A.  Falman,  Beiir&ge  tur  Geaekichte  dea  FCtratentuma 
Lippe,  Detmold,  1902;  J.  Freisen,  Staat  und  katholische 
Kirehe  in  Lippe,  Stuttgart,  1006. 

LIPSCOMB,  lips'cum,  ANDREW  ABGATE: 
American  Methodist  Protestant  divine  and  edu- 
cator; b.  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Sept.  6,  1816;  d. 
at  Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.  24,  1890.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1834,  and  remained  in  the  ministry  till 
1849  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 
He  then  opened  an  academy  for  young  ladies  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.  He  was  president  of  the  Female 
College  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.  (1856-59),  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  (1860-74),  and  professor 
of  art  and  criticism  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
viUe,  Tenn.  (1874-85).  Among  his  works  are:  The 
Social  SpirU  of  Christianity  (Philadelphia,  1846); 
Studies  in  the  Forty  Days  between  Christ's  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  (Nashville,  1884);  and  Studies 
Supplemenlary  to  the  Studies  in  the  Forty  Days  between 
Christ's  Resurrection  and  Ascension  (Nashville,  1885). 

LIPSIUS,   lip'si-us,    FRIEDRICH    REINHOLD: 

German  Protestant;  b.  at  Jena  Oct.  3,  1873.  He 
was  e<lucated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and 
Jena  from  1893  to  1897  (lie.  theol.,  Jena,  1898); 
was  assistant  pastor  at  Weimar  (1897-98);  privat- 
docent  for  systematic  theology  at  the  university  of 
Jena  (1898-1900);  became  in  1906  pastor  of  St. 
Martini-Kirche.  Bremen.  He  has  e<lited  R.  A.  Lij)- 
sius'  Glauben  und  Wissen  (Berlin,  1.S97),  and  has 
written  Vor/ragcn  der  systematittchcn  Theologie  (Frei- 
biirj;.  1899);  Kritik  der  theologischcn  Krkenntnis 
(1904) ;  and  Die  Religion des Monismus  (Berlin,  1907). 

LIPSIUS,  RICHARD  ADELBERT:  Onnan 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Gera  (3t  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Leipsic)  Feb.  14,  1S3();  d.  at  Jena  Au^'.  19,  1892. 
He  descended  from  a  family  of  Saxon  thoolof^ians, 
and  received  his  early  education  from  his  grand- 
father, A.  G.  W.  Lipsius,  preacher  in  l^msta<lt,  and 
in  the  **  Thomana  "  of  Leipsic  where  his  father  was 
teacher  of  relij;ion.  In  1848  he  entered  the  L-ni- 
versity  of  Leipsic.  Though  he  came  successively 
under  the  influence  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Kant,  the 
teachings  of  Schleiermacher  and  Rothe  and   the 
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tenets  of  the  Congregation  of  Brethren  kept  him 
from  a  one-sided  moralism  and  induced  him  "  to 
preserve  a  place  for  religious  mysticism  in  the 
sanctuary  of  his  heart.''  While  Lipsius  during  the 
time  of  his  studies  stood  for  the  views  of  the  *'  me- 
diating theology/'  he  later  followed  the  tenden- 
cies of  historical  criticism.  The  spirit  of  free  in- 
vestigation which  he  inherited  from  his  father  and 
his  study  of  the  writings  of  Baur  exercised  an  irre- 
sistible influence  upon  him,  although  he  was  not  a 
slavish  follower  of  the  latter.  In  1855  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  privat-docent  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  four  years  later  was  appointed  ad- 
junct professor  there;  in  1861  he  was  called  to 
Vienna  as  professor  of  systematic  theology,  and  in 
1863  became  a  member  of  the  Austrian  Council  of 
Education;  in  1864  he  was  chosen  deputy  of  the 
faculty  to  the  first  general  synod  and  cooperated 
in  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  church  constitu- 
tion. The  obdurate  refusal  of  the  government  to 
incorporate  the  theological  faculty  in  the  univer- 
sity induced  Lipsius  in  1865  to  accept  a  call  to  Kiel. 
At  the  Kiel  assembly  of  1867  ho  showed  himself  a 
champion  of  the  Prussian  Union.  A  polemical  en- 
counter with  Bishop  Koopmann,  the  head  of  the 
Holstein  Lutherans,  induced  him  to  give  up  his 
position  in  Kiel,  and  to  accept  in  1871  a  call  to 
Jena,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Besides 
his  studies,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  prac- 
tical questions  of  the  day,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  docu- 
ments of  primitive  Christianity  and  published  nu- 
merous works  on  them.  It  was  not  as  a  historian, 
however,  that  he  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  Jena  theology,  but  as  a  systematic  theologian. 
In  his  theological  system  he  starts  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  critical  (though  not  unreservedly 
Kantian)  theory  of  perception.  He  admits  that 
perception  of  objects  is  subjectively  conditioned, 
but  rejects  Kant's  dualism  of  phenomena  and 
**  things-in- themselves  ";  he  rather  holds  that  by 
thought  an  objective  order  of  law  is  grasped,  and, 
applying  the  same  contrast  in  the  sphere  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  he  distinguishes  between  final 
and  absolute  being.  The  latter  receives  a  positive 
content  only  through  religious  experience.  The 
truth  of  religious  concepts  can  not  be  demonstrated 
philosophically,  but  the  unity  of  the  human  spirit 
demands  the  blending  of  the  scientific  and  religious 
perceptions  into  a  harmonious  whole.  In  this  con- 
nection metaphysics  as  a  theory  of  the  universe 
is  indispensable,  but  the  hannonious  blending  of 
those  two  perceptions  can  succeed  only  approxi- 
mately, as  may  be  seen  from  the  idea  of  God;  the 
scientific  definitions  remain  here  always  negative, 
and  the  religious  definitions  figurative.  No  super- 
natural interference  breaks  the  coherent  develop- 
ment of  the  world,  and  that  which  on  the  basis  of 
an  inner  need  becomes  for  "the  religious  man  a  di- 
vine revelation,  represents  for  science  nothing  but 
a  psychic  phenomenon.  The  relation  between  God 
and  man  remains  a  holy  *'  mystery."  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  dogmatics  is  not  a  science  without 
presuppositions,  but  can  represent  faith  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  faith,  although  in  a  purified  form. 


Amonc  the  works  of  Lipsius  may  be  named:  Die  poultni- 
§ehs  Rechtfertiffunotlehre  (Leipsic,  1853);  De  Clementit  Ro- 
mani  epiatola  ad  Corinthiot  prion  diaqwiaiHo  (1855);  Uriter 
dot  VerhAltniM  der  drei  S]/rt«rA«n  Briefe  dea  Ignatioe  mu  den 
iibrioen  Recermonen  der  IgncUiarnadien  Litteratur  (1859); 
Der  GnoeHeiemiUt  aein  ITesen,  Ureprung  und  ErUwiek^unff^- 
gano  (1860);  Zur  Quellenkritik  dee  Epiphanioe  (Viemia, 
1865);  Die  Papetvereeidiniaee  dee  Eueebioe  und  der  von  ihm 
abh&noioen  Chronieien  kriHedi  uniereudit  (Kiel,  1868); 
Chronologie  der  r^miedien  BiethOfe  hie  zur  Mitte  dee  vierten 
Jahrhunderte  (1869);  Die  Pilaiue-Acien  krUiech  unter- 
eucht  (1871);  Glaube  und  Lehre,  Theohgitche  Streiteduifl- 
en  (1871);  Die  Quellen  der  rdmiechen  Petrue-eage  krxtiech 
unlereudU  (1872);  Die  Quellen  der  OUeeten  KeUergeachichie 
(Leipsic,  1875);  Lekrhudt  der  evangeHach-proieeiantiaAen 
Dogmatxk  (Brunswick,  1876);  Dogmalieche  BeiirUge  zur  Ver~ 
theidigung  und  ErlAuierung  meinee  Ldirimchee  (Leipac, 
1878);  Die  edeeeenieehe  Abgar-eage  kritieck  untereudit  (Bnms- 
wick,  1880):  Die  Apokryphen,  Apoelelgeechiehien  und  Apoe- 
tellegenden  (1883-90);  Philoeophie  und  Religion  (Leipsic, 
1885).  In  connection  with  Die  Apokryphen^  ApoeidgeechidU' 
en,  Lipsius  edited  together  with  M.  Bonnet  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts  {Acta  apostUorum  apocrypha,  pari  i.,  Ada  Petri, 
Pauli,  Petri  etPauli,  Pauli  et  Thedae,  Thaddati,  Leipsic,  1891, 
by  Lipsius  alone).  He  further  published  Hauplpunkte  der 
dirietliehen  Olavbenelehre  (2  ed.,  Brunswick,  1891)  and  Glau^ 
ben  und  Wieeen  (ed.  F.  R.  Lipsius,  Berlin,  1897).  He  founded 
in  1875  and  edited  the  JahrhUeher  fOr  proteetantiadie  Theolo- 
ffif,  and  from  1885  was  editor  of  the  Theologiedier  Jahree- 

''*^**-  (F.  R.  Lipsius.) 

Biblioorapht:  G.  Richter  and  F.  Nippold,  Zwei  Geddcht^ 
niereden,  Jena,  1893;  A.  Neumann,  Grundlagen  und  Grund- 
tUge  der  WeUaneduiuung  von  .  .  .  Lipeiue,  Brunswick, 
1896;  £.  Pfennigsdorf,  Vergleich  der  dogmatied^en  Sye- 
teme  von  .  .  .  Lipeiue  und  .  .  .  Ritedil,  Gotha.  1896; 
U.  Fleisch,  Die  .  .  .  Grundlagen  der  dogmaiiedien  Sye- 
teme  von  A.  E.  Biedermann  und  .  .  .  lApeitu,  Berlin, 
1901;  H.  LQdemann.  in  Addition  to  MUndiener  allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  xcii.,  no.  200;  Ecke,  in  Kirchlidie  Monale-' 
edvrifi,  xciv.  798-817.  Further  references  are  given  in 
Hauck-Hersog,  RE,  xi  520. 

LIXANY. 

Greek  Church  (fi  1). 

Roman  Ciatholic  Church  (fi  2). 

Churches  of  the  Reformation  (f  3). 

The  Litany  is  a  prayer  of  supplication,  especially 
in  responsive  form.  With  the  Greeks  litaneia  de- 
notes a  processional  prayer,  an  act  of  prayer  con- 
nected with  the  profession,  or  the  procession  itself. 
The  term  is  used  in  the  first  sense  by  Chrysostom, 
Eustratius  (6th  cent.),  Simeon  of  Thessalonica  (d. 
1429),  and  Codinus,  while  it  denotes  the  procession 
in   the   Chronicon    PaschalCy    Malalas, 

I.  Greek    GeorgiusCedrenus,  and  Michael  Glycas. 

Church.  In  the  acts  of  the  fifth  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople, as  well  as  in  Philotheus, 
Simeon  of  Thessalonica,  and  Theodorus  Lector,  it 
designates  the  prayer  connected  with  the  procession, 
which  here  implies  not  only  the  procession  outside 
the  church  but  also  the  passing  of  light-bearers, 
priests,  deacons,  and  choristers  to  the  narthex, 
where  the  Htany  was  recited,  a  usage  established  as 
early  as  the  Ck)uncil  of  CJonstantinople  in  536.  This 
custom  still  continues,  and  in  this  minor  procession 
the  litany  is  recited  at  the  close  of  the  great  ves- 
pers before  the  chief  feasts,  and  also  in  such  pro- 
cessions as  those  of  biuial.  This  litany,  also  csJled 
edene,  or  "  deacon's  litany,"  is  essentially  the 
prayer  for  the  whole  Church  found  in  the  ancient 
Oriental  liturgies  {Apostolic  Constitutions,  viii.,  and 
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the  lituigieB  of  Mark  and  James)  and  is  recited  as 
m  Bidding  Prayer  (q.v.)  by  the  deacon,  the  con- 
gregation responding  with  the  ejaculation  Kyrie 
tleiion,  "  Lord  have  mercy  "  (see  Liturqics,  III., 
i  5).  The  processional  litany  is  distinguished  from 
the  eetene  of  the  mass  by  its  invocation  of  the  Viigin, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostles,  the  great  high 
priests,  and  all  saints,  as  well  as  by  the  very  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  ejaculation  "  Lord,  have 
mercy!  "  The  litany  is  recited  by  the  deacon  and 
the  response  is  sung  by  the  choir. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  term  litany 
has  several  connotations.  The  invocation  Kyrie 
eUiwrif  Christe  eleisan  and  the  supplications  in  the 
ancient  liturgy  made  at  the  bidding  of  the  deacon, 
corresponding  to  the  Greek  eetene^  are  both  called 
litany,  although  the  latter  was  tech- 
2.  Roman  nically    known    as    the    deprecation. 

Catholic     The  term  litany  was  frequently  ap- 

Church.  plied  to  the  processions  of  supplica- 
tion, and  a  distinction  was  accordingly 
drawn  between  the  **  greater  litany  "  on  St.  Mark's 
Day  (Apr.  25)  and  the  "  lesser  litanies  **  which  are 
recited  on  the  three  Rogation  Days  (q.v.).  The 
word  was  likewise  employed  with  extreme  fre- 
quency in  its  modem  connotation  of  the  responsive 
prayer  beginning  with  Kyrie  eleieoUf  and  this  use 
finally  gained  supremacy,  the  term  litany  as  a 
designation  of  a  circuit  iivith  prayer  being  super- 
seded by  **  procession  "  about  the  twelfth  century. 
The  older  designation  of  the  processions  as  litanies 
was  retained,  however,  in  the  *'  greater  litany " 
and  the  "  lesser  litanies,"  the  former  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pagan  robngalia  or  festival  of  Apr.  25, 
and  apparently  instituted  by  Pope  Liberius  (352- 
366)  rather  than  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the 
latter  the  survival  of  the  Roman  ambarvalia  or 
procession  around  the  fields.  The  custom  of  proces- 
sions, which  had  almost  fallen  into  desuetude,  was 
reWved  by  Mamertus  about  470,  while  Leo  III. 
(795-816)  reoiganized  the  spring  rogations  accord- 
ing to  Gallic  usage  and  introduced  them  throughout 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  name  "  greater ''  and 
"  lesser,"  the  former  denoting  a  procession  of  one 
day  and  the  latter  of  three,  is  explained  by  the  rela- 
tive antiquity  of  the  two. 

The  origin  of  the  form  of  prayer  now  known  by 
the  name  of  litany  is  uncertain.  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  it  is  a  developiAent  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  Greek  eetene,  although  the  hypothesis 
has  been  advanced  that  its  long  lists  of  saints  and 
its  response  "  pray  (or,  intercede)  for  us,"  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  formula  recited  by  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  according  to  the  indigitamenlaf  or  old  books 
of  direction  for  worship,  so  that  they  can  not  be 
older  than  the  fourth  century;  but  no  correspond- 
ing formularies  can  be  cited  from  the  indiffitamerUa. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Western  procession  (in 
contradistinction  to  the  oriental)  was  not  a  devel- 
opment of  the  prayer  called  litany,  but  had  an  inde- 
pendent origin,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  pagan  models.  Later  the  processional  litany 
was  amphfied  from  the  ''deacon's  htany"  and  was 
separated  from  the  procession,  although  this  litany 
was  most  tenacious  in  places  where  a  procession 
once  actually  existed.    The  litany  usually  began 


with  the  invocation  Kyrie  eUieon,  Christe  deieon,  or 
**  Christ,  hear  us,"  which  preceded  the  invocation  of 
the  saints,  the  people  responding  after  each  name 
''pray  for  us."  Certain  perils  and  dangers  were 
then  enumerated,  to  which  the  congregation  re- 
sponded with  the  deprecation  "  Lord,  deliver  us," 
and  these  were  followed  by  a  series  of  petitions  for 
blessings  with  the  response  "hear  us,  we  beseech 
thee,"  the  whole  concluding  with  the  Agnus  Dei 
(q.v.)  and  the  Kyrie  eleison.  This  general  scheme 
was  modified  in  many  ways.  The  names  of  the 
saints  invoked  varied  according  to  place  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  litany,  according  to  the  number 
of  times  each  was  invoked,  was  termed  ternary, 
quinary,  and  septenary. 

The  litany  was  essentially  penitential,  and  it 
never  lost  this  character,  whence  it  was  frequently 
connected  with  the  seven  penitential  Psalms.  It 
was  extraordinarily  popular  and  was  used  on  the 
most  varied  occasions,  such  as  the  blessing  of  the 
baptismal  water  on  Holy  Saturday,  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  ordination,  coronation,  baptism,  con- 
fession, visitation  of  the  sick,  extreme  unction,  and 
the  ordinal.  It  originally  opened  the  mass,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Constitutions  of  Cluny  and  the  Stowe 
Missal,  the  same  usage  prevailing  at  Milan.  It  is 
clear,  in  the  light  of  all  evidence,  that  the  Kyrie 
which  now  follows  the  Introit  in  the  ordinary  of  the 
mass  is  a  remnant  of  the  processional  litany.  The 
popularity  of  the  litany  resulted  in  the  composition 
of  many  new  ones,  some  of  them  in  metrical  form 
and  occasionally  deviating  widely  from  the  model 
and  spirit  of  the  Church.  The  public  use  of  new 
litanies  was  consequently  made  conditional  on  eccle- 
siastical approbation,  and  the  only  litanies  now 
officially  sanctioned  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  (approved  1601),  the 
Litany  of  Loreto  (approved  1587),  the  Litany  of 
the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  (approved  1862), 
and  the  Litany  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (approved  Apr. 
2,  1899).  The  Litany  of  the  Saints,  in  its  present 
form,  is  the  liturgical  litany  par  excellence,  and  is 
used  on  such  occasions  as  the  conferring  of  major 
orders,  the  blessing  of  the  font  on  Holy  Saturday 
and  Whitsun  Eve,  as  well  as  on  the  Rogation  Days 
and  St.  Mark's  Day.  The  form  adopted  was  fixed 
in  1596,  with  a  few  additions  made  in  1683  and 
1847,  and  contains  sixty- three  invocations  of  saints 
^ith  the  response  "  pray  for  us."  The  Litany  of 
Loreto  is  devoted  to  the  Virgin  and  receives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  for  centuries  it  has  been 
sung  on  Saturdays  in  tlie  Holy  House  of  Loreto. 
Each  penitential  recitation  of  it  gives  an  indul- 
gence of  300  days,  and  its  rei)etition  on  five  desig- 
nated feasts  of  the  Virgin  confers  a  plenary  indul- 
gence. The  Litany  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus,  which,  acconling  to  the  Roman  (^atholic 
view,  originated  in  the  fifteenth  century,  likewise 
gives  an  indulgence  of  300  days.  These  three  lit- 
anies are  also  used  in  liturgical  services  and  pro- 
cessions, but  are  simg  only  in  Latin.  There  are  in 
addition  a  number  of  litanies  with  episcopal  sanc- 
tion, such  as  those  for  brotherhoods,  which  are  ro- 
cited  in  the  vernacular  at  non-liturgical  public 
devotions. 

In  the  first  period  of  the  Wittenberg  Reforms- 
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tioD  prooessions  and  litanies  were  retained,  al- 
though they  were  discarded  by  1525.  Four  years 
later,  however,  a  revised  litany  was  restored  in 
Evangelical  worship  by  Luther  himself,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  being  a  threatened  in- 
2.  Churches  vasion  of  the  Turks.  He  evidently 
of  the  Ref-  published  a  separate  German  version 

ormatioiL  of  this  litany,  although  no  copy  of  this 
edition  is  known  to  be  extant,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  he  issued  the 
Latin  text  of  it  as  he  proposed  to  do.  The  German 
litany  was  also  appended  to  the  third  edition  of  his 
smaller  catechism,  but  was  later  omitted,  although  it 
then  found  its  way  into  the  hymnals,  doubtless  with 
its  author's  approval.  The  Latin  version,  in  like 
manner,  was  almost  certainly  contained  in  the 
hymnal  of  Klug  published  in  1529  and  no  longer  ex- 
tant. It  may  well  have  included  the  German  version 
as  well,  like  the  later  editions  of  the  work  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  hymnals  of  the  same  period.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  litany  through  middle  and  north 
Germany  by  means  of  the  hymn-books  was  rapid, 
but  it  was  comparatively  rarely  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  southern  or  southwestern  German  hym- 
nody.  There,  however,  it  was  spread  by  the  church 
orders,  the  more  important  ones  all  containing  it. 
The  original  Lutheran  litany  was  closely  similar  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Litany  of  the  Saints,  except 
that  ull  invocations  of  the  saints,  as  well  as  petitions 
for  the  pope  and  the  dead,  were  omitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  petitions  are  more  specialized  and 
more  concrete  than  in  the  older  litany,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  far  the  richer. 

In  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Germany 
no  uniformity  whatever  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the 
recitation  of  the  litany.  Wednesday  and  Friday 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  favorite  days,  although  it 
might  also  be  recited  on  Tuesday,  Sunday  festivals, 
and  at  vespers  on  Saturday.  Local  usage  in  many 
cases  prescribed  it  for  special  days,  while  numerous 
church  orders  required  it  to  be  said  occasionally, 
although  no  special  day  was  designated.  The  place 
which  the  litany  occupied  in  the  North  and  Middle 
German  liturgy  likewise  varied.  It  might  be  re- 
cited alone,  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening, 
after  tlie  lesson,  epistle,  or  sermon,  and  before  or 
during  the  communion.  An  equal  lack  of  uniform- 
ity prevailed  in  southern  and  southwestern  Ger- 
many, but  there  the  litany,  in  harmony  with  the 
intention  of  Luther,  retained  its  original  character 
of  a  penitential  prayer  more  than  in  the  north,  so 
that  in  Strasburg  it  followed  the  confession  and 
absolution.  The  litany  was  subject,  furthermore, 
to  numerous  local  modifications,  petitions  being  in- 
serted or  omitted  practically  at  pleasure. 

In  Wittenl)erg  the  German  litany  was  chanted 
by  the  choir-boys,  while  the  congregation  sang  the 
responses,  although  ultimately  one  part  of  the  choir 
chanted  the  petitions  and  the  other  responded. 
The  Latin  litany  was  sung  only  in  the  latter  fashion. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Latin  htany  was 
discarded  altogether,  and  in  case  there  was  a  trained 
choir,  the  pastor,  kneeling  or  standing  with  his  face 
toward  the  altar,  intoned  the  petition,  while  the 
congregation,  led  by  the  choir,  sang  the  responses. 
If  for  any  reason  the  litany  was  not  sung,  it  might  | 


be  recited  or  read.  These  modes  of  repeating  the 
litany  gradually  supplanted  the  singing  of  it,  but 
on  the  whole,  though  it  is  still  retained  in  almost 
all  modem  German  litui^es,  it  has  lost  its  hold  in 
great  measure  on  the  congregations  because  of  its 
monotony. 

The  Reformed  Church  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  litany,  and  rejected  it  almost  without  exception, 
80  that  wherever  Calvinism  gained  supremacy  over 
Lutheranism,  the  litany  was  abolished. 

The  Moravians  have  two  litanies,  the  ''  Church 
Litany  **  and  the  "  Litany  of  the  Life,  Passion,  and 
Death  of  Jesus  Christ.''  The  former  is  used  in  a 
double  form,  a  shorter  version  having  been  made 
in  1873,  while  the  latter  is  derived  from  the  "  Litany 
of  Wounds  "  composed  by  Zinzendorf  in  1744. 

(P.  Drews.) 
The  litany  of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  originally  intended  to  be  a  distinct  office.  A 
rubric  in  the  first  prayei^book  (1549)  ordered  it  to 
be  said  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  before  the 
conmiunion-office.  It  was  then  placed  after  the 
conmiunion-office,  and  in  1552  put  in  the  place  it 
now  occupies,  with  the  direction  that  it  was  to  be 
"  used  upon  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  at  other  times  when  it  shall  be  conmoanded  by 
the  ordinary."  The  clause  in  Edward's  prayer- 
book,  "  From  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
and  all  his  detestable  enormities,"  was  omitted  in 
1559. 

Bibuoorapht:  On  litaniM  in  general  consult:  Bingham, 
OrioeneM,  XIIL,  I  10-12;  E.  Mart^ne,  De  anHqui*  ecde9%a 
rilibu§,  Antwerp.  1783;  M.  Gerbert,  Vitus  lUurffia  Ale- 
manniea,  parts  ii.-iii.,  San  Bias,  1776;  idem,  Monumenta 
veteriM  lituroi4B  AUmanniea,  part  iL,  ib.  1779;  A.  J. 
Binterim,  Denkwdrdigkeiteih  iv.  1,  i^.  655  sqq..  Mains. 
1827:  C.  W.  Augusti,  DenkwHrdU^eeiien,  x.  26  sqq..  Leip- 
sic.  1829;  T.  F.  D.  Kliefoth,  LiiwrQi»die  Abhandlungen, 
V.  301  sqq..  373  sqq..  396  sqq.,  vi  152  sqq.,  225  sqq.,  296 
sqq..  viiL  66  sqq..  8  vols.,  Schwerin,  1858-69;  J.  M. 
Neale.  B§aaya  on  LUwrgiology  and  Churdi  HiMtory,  Lon- 
don, 1863;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Ckri§Han  InaUhUionM,  chap, 
xii.,  New  York,  1881;  O.  Rietschel,  Lehrbudt  der  LUur- 
Oik,  I  200-201  et  passim.  Berlin,  1900;  F.  Spitta,  in 
MonaUehrift  fikr  GoUetdienst  und  kirchliehe  Kunst^  vi 
(1901),  375  sqq.;  L.  Duchesne,  ChrUtian  Worthip,  pas- 
sim, London,  1904. 

On  the  Lauretanian  Litany  consult:  J.  Sauren,  Di* 
laitretaniaehe  Litanei,  Kempten,  1895;  A.  de  Santi.  Le 
LUanei  Lauretane,  Rome.  1897;  J.  Braun,  in  Stimmen  au* 
Maria  Loach,  Iviii  (1900).  418-437.  On  the  litany  of  the 
Brethren  cf.  J.  T.  Mailer,  in  MonaUehrift  f Or  OotUi>dien»t 
und  kirchliehe  Kunst,  viL  1902.  On  the  AnfcHcan  Litany 
consult:  J.  H.  Blunt,  AnnotaUd  Book  of  Common  Prater, 
London,  19a3;  J.  N.  McCJormick,  The  Litany  and  the  Life, 
Milwaukee,  1904;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere,  New  Hist, 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  London,  1905.  No  small 
part  of  the  literature  cited  under  LrruROT  necessarily  deals 
with  the  litany. 

LITHUANIA.    See  Russia. 

LITTLE,  CHARLES  EUGENE:  Methodist  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Waterbury,  Vt.,  Apr.  7,  1838.  He 
was  graduated  in  1860  from  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  Boston  University  (then  at  Concord,  N.  H.), 
was  ordained  deacon  (1862)  and  elder  (1864),  and 
has  held  pastorates  at  Dannemora,  N.  Y.  (1860-61), 
Clintonville,  N.  Y.  (1862-63),  Fair  Haven,  Vt. 
(1865-^7),  Newmarket,  N.  J.  (1867),  Eighth  Avenue 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (1868-70),  Hackettstown, 
N.'  J.  (1871,   1875-77),  Nyack,  N.  Y.   (1873-74), 
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P«k  Church,  EUzabeth,  N.  J.  (1878-SO),  Cente- 
nary Church,  Newark,  N.  J.  (18S1-83),  Calvary 
Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  (1884-86),  Grace  Church, 
Port  Richmond,  Stolen  Island  (1887-91),  Lafayette 
Church,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (1S92-96),  West  Side 
Avenue  Church.  Jersey  City  (1897-1901),  Arling- 
ton, N.  J.  (1902-05),  Hackensack.  N.  J.  (1905),  and 
Verona,  N.  J.,  wnce  1805.  He  has  written:  Bibtieal 
LighU  and  Side  LighU  (New  York,  1883):  Hitlor- 
icai  Lights  (1886);  and  Cyclopedia  of  Ckmififd 
Dala  (1900). 

LITTLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOR,  THE:  A 
religious  order  of  women  which  luul  its  origin  in 
Saint  Servaa,  near  the  coast  town  of  St.  Malo  in 
Brittany.  In  1840  the  village  priest,  M.  le  Pailleur, 
firat  interested  Jeanne  Jugan,  a  humble  servant 
girl,  and  a  few  other  pious  women  in  the  care  of 
«ome  of  the  aged  poor  people  of  the  locality,  and 
in  1842  a  house  was  bought  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for 
the  same.  The  work,  though  undertaken  without 
any  definite  or  fa^reaohing  plan,  and  utterly  with- 
out irsources,  save  the  alms  contributed  by  a  far 
from  opulent  surrounding  population,  developed 
with  an  unlooked-for  rapidity.  The  spirit  of  pov- 
erty and  the  unselfish  devoledness  which  chiiruc- 
teriied  the  founders  of  the  work  soon  made  them 
very  popular,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they 
were  organized  on  the  lines  of  a  religious  congrega- 
tion which  in  twenty  years  spread  to  most  of  the 
cities  of  France,  and  even  to  Belgium  and  England. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  the  establishment 
and  iiiaint«nance  of  permanent  homes  for  the  des- 
titute aged  and  infirm  of  both  sexes  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  nationality.  To  be  admitted 
to  these  homes  the  applicants  must  be  "  respecta- 
ble," i.e..  of  good  moral  cliaractcr,  and,  us  a  rule, 
they  must  be  over  sixty  years  of  age.  They  arc 
supported  and  cared  for  personally  by  the  sisters 
who  depend  entirely  on  charity  for  their  mainte- 
nance. The  rule  of  the  community,  which  is  based 
on  that  of  St.  Augustine,  received  the  sokimn  ap- 
probation of  the  Holy  See  July  0,  1854.  The  onler 
was  legally  recognized  by  the  French  |;oveminent 
in  1856,  and  it  finds  place  among  the  few  congrega- 
tions which  survived  the  legislation  enacted  against 
the  religious  communities  in  France  in  liNIS  and 
1906. 

The  order  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  186S  when  their  first  home  was  opened  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  1907  the  American  membership  niun- 
bcred  SOO  sisters  with  two  provincial  Iwadiiunrlers, 
one  in  Brooklyn  and  the  other  in  Chicago.  They 
conduct  fifty  homes  for  the  ogeil  in  llie  varioiu 
cities  of  tlie  Union,  chicfiy  In  those  of  the  Kaat 
and  Middle  West,  tlie  total  number  of  inmates  being 
over  9,000.  Jamks  F.  Uhibcoll. 

Biai-iooHAKHr:    J.  r.  Migni.  Kwvrlojiiitii  eA/abvi^iv.  voL 

"  lytitpn  Horun  <lrK  rauvna  "),  firu.  '  IMU;  L.  Aubi- 
mu,  UUnibarhrrihuBim.  Dir  kltinm  .VcAvriCrrn  Orr 
Armr-.  Itnwn-ibuni,  IN7I:  JVounim  dirliuxiuin  iki— 
lavTt  H  dr  gfo^ajJiit.  Ill,  INT't:  (1.  Ratiiniier,  Qrichidtis 
drr  LirtUickn  Armrniiflrv.lip.aiK  ixiq  .  ^'reburii,  1W4; 
fffflcial  raOuilie  DWtrbiry  /or  tt*  Cmbrf  Stain.  Milwuuluc, 
lUOO;  lUunuil,  K.  I^itvrr  n  l,t  fimilalioiu  dr,  frtiCn 
AHn  dm  pnurrri.  PaHi,  IWMi  UBimbueliBr,  Ordrn  umf 
,  ii.  MS-SNU. 
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LITTLEDALE,        RICHARD        FREDERICK: 

Church  of  England;  b.  in  Dublin  Sept.  14,  1833; 
d.  in  London  Jan.  11,  1890.  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1854;  M.A.,  1858;  LL.D., 
1862;  D.C.L.,  Oxford,  1862).  He  was  curate  of 
Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norfolk  (1856-57),  then  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  Soho,  London  (1857-61);  but, 
being  compelled  by  ill-health  to  abandon  parochial 
work,  he  devoted  himself  to  religious  Uterature,  and 
became  a  voluminous  writer.  As  an  opponent  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  attracted  much  attention. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  Religitnt* 
Communities  of  Women  in  the  Early  Church  (Lon- 
don, 1862);  Oj^ces  of  the  Holy  Etutem  Church 
(1863);  The  Mixed  Clialiee  (18G3);  The  North  Side 
0/  the  AUar  (1864):  Catholic  Ritual  in  the  Church 
of  En^tarvl  {\8%5):  The  Elevation  of  the  HogHi8&5); 
Early  Christian  Ritual  (1867);  Cornmentary  on  the 
Pmlma  (in  continuation  of  Dr.  Neale's,  vols,  ii.- 
iv.,  1868-74);  Commenlary  on  the  Song  of  Songt 
(1869);  Religi<m»  Education  of  Women  (1872): 
Papers  on  Sitttrhoode  (1874-78);  Last  Attempt  la 
reform  the  Church  of  Rome  from  within  (1875);  Ul- 
tramontane  Popular  Literature  (1876);  An  Inner 
View  of  (he  Y<Aitan  Council  (1877);  Plain  Reason* 
againat  joining  the  ChurtA  t^  Rome  (1879);  A  Short 
flielory  of  the  Council  of  Trent  {IS8&):  The  Petrine 
Claims:  a  Critical  Inquiry  (1889).  He  contributed 
to  the  Encyclopcedia  Bntannica  (9th  ed.);  edited 
Anselm's  Cur  Deui  Homof  (1863);  and  shared  in 
editing  The  Prieste'  Prayer-Book  (1864);  The  Peo- 
ple's Hymnal  (1867);  Liturgies  of  SS.  Mark.  James, 
Clement,  Chrysoetom.and  Basil  (1868-69);  The  Chris- 
tian Passover  [1873);  and  7'/ie,4«arjHanuai(1877). 
IIisuchiiapkt:  D.VB.  iiiiil.  3M-3nS;  O,  C.  H.  Kidk, 
TSr  Charairirr  of  Dr.  LiUlalale  a.  a  Ccnfrmrr.a/iW.  Ijn- 
•loii,  ISRN,  FurlhFrlitenlunisimliralnl  in  iliiJunliHni, 
Enti/totiatdia.  p.  034. 

LITTLEJOHH,  ABRAM  HEWKIRZ:  Prol»- 
tant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Long  Island;  b.  at  Flor- 
ida. N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1824;  d.  at  WilUamstown. 
Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  I'nion 
College  (B.A.,  1845)  and  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848  and 
priest  the  following  year.  While  deacon  he  offi- 
ciated at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Meriden,  Conn. 
He  was  rector  of  Chri.it  Church,  Springfield,  Moss. 
(1850-51);  St.  Paul's  Church.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
{1851HK));  and  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  (1860-69).  During  his  rectoratc  in  New 
Haven  he  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  at  Middlctown.  Conn. 
He  was  cotisecratcd  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  new 
diocese  of  Long  Island  (Jan.  27.  1869),  having  pre- 
viously been  elected  bishop  of  Central  New  York, 
but  declined  the  position.  He  hail  oversight  of  the 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  on  thi) 
Continent  (1874-86).  His  principal  works  are: 
Condones  ad  Clerum  (Xi-w  York,  1881);  Inlirid- 
tialism  :  its  drouth  ami  Trmlrnries  (IS81:  lectures 
before  the  University  of  Uimbridge)  and  TheChris- 
tian  Ministry  at  the  riase  of  the  ISIh  Century  (1SH4; 
lectures  on  the  Dinhnp  I'udiliick  foundation,  Cren- 
entl  Tlu-oloKLcal  Seminary,  New  York). 
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I.  Fundamental  PrindpkMu 

Importance    and    Delimitation   of 
Litunjy  (I  1). 

Theory  of  Lituricy  (f  2). 

Relation   of   Liturgy   to   Doctrine 

(§3). 
Exemplification   by  the   Lutheran 

Liturgy  (I  4). 


LITURGICS-* 

Christian  Use  of  the  Term  (fi  6). 
IL  Historical  Development. 

Service  in  Temple  and  Synagogue 

(§1). 

Developnnent  of  the  Christian  Serv- 
ice (I  2). 

Medieval  Elaborations  (f  3). 

After  the  Reformation  ({  4). 


in.  Liturgical  Fonnulas. 
Amen  (f  1). 
The  Doxologies  (fi  2). 
Alleluia  (fi  3). 
Hosanna  ({  4). 
Kyrie  Eleison  (fi  5). 
Pax  vobiscum,  Dominus  vobiscum 
(16). 


1.  Fundamental  Principles:  Proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  prayer,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sac- 
raments belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Church  and  of 
public  worship  as  well.  If  the  body  of  Christ  is  to 
be  truly  edified,  the  officiating  ministers  and  every 

member  of  the  congregation  must  be 
z.  Impor-  quickened  continually  by  the  Spirit  of 
tance  and  God.  The  precise  manner,  however, 
Delimita-  in  which  the  principal  elements  of  di- 
tion  of  vine  service  are  combined  into  a 
Liturgy,  harmonious  whole  is  of  less  vital  im- 
portance. Nevertheless,  side  by  side 
with  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  orthodox  belief,  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  the  value  of  constant  types  and  modes 
of  confessional  expression  is  a  factor  of  moment, 
which,  in  its  turn,  reflects  a  conunon  need  that  finds 
its  support  in  the  force  of  historic  tradition.  Thus 
arises  the  lituigy,  or  the  form  of  worship  in  eccle- 
siastical conununities.  In  a  restrictive  sense,  the 
idea  denotes  the  composite  aggregate  of  the  per- 
manent elements  of  worship  outside  the  sermon; 
that  is,  the  parts  which,  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  logic,  are  comprised  in  the  official 
Church  manual,  or  liturgy  proper.  By  an  exten- 
sion of  the  liturgical  idea,  the  entire  order  of 
public  worship,  including  the  sermon,  is  thus  desig- 
nated. In  the  latter  case,  however,  only  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  sermon,  and  not  its  content,  is 
considered,  the  theme  and  style  of  the  sermon  being 
independent  of  fixed  definition  (see  Homiletics; 
Preaching).  Equally  outside  the  realm  of  litur- 
gies is  the  fact  that  the  conmiunion  is  celebrated 
according  to  Christ's  institution;  but  the  questions 
as  to  whether  the  words  of  institution  shall  be  re- 
cited, whether  a  formula  of  distribution  shall  be 
employed,  and  whether  an  altar  or  a  table  sliall  be 
used,  are  distinctly  liturgic.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
through  the  liturgy  that  the  consecration  itself  be- 
came an  integral  element  of  the  divine  service.  At 
the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  its  peculiar  solemnity, 
the  Lord's  Supper  (q.v.;  see  also  Eucharist; 
Mass)  became  the  central  point  of  liturgic  arrange- 
ment, so  that  the  term  "  liturgy  "  found  its  prin- 
cipal application  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist. 

The  result  of  a  liturgy  was  reached  neither  by 

divine    revelation    nor    by    canonical    enactment. 

The  worship  of  the  early  Church  re- 

2.  Theory   veals  an  exuberance  of    spiritual  life 
of  Liturgy,  and  a  great  diversity  of  spiritual  gifts, 

,  but  in  so  amorphous  a  state  that  Paul 
found  himself  obliged  to  urge  uniformity  in  worship 
(I  Cor.  xiv.).  Though  Paul  by  no  means  estab- 
lished a  working  principle  for  the  regulation  of  public 

*  This  article  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  arti- 
cles Masa  (for  the  Roman  Catholic  development),  Agenda, 
Eucharist,  and  Lord's  Supper  (for  the  Protestant  side). 


worship,  the  lituigical  tendency  was  inherent  in  the 
factor  of  historic  conservatism  which  began  to  exert 
itself  from  the  very  first,  as  is  shown,  for  instance, 
by  the  custom,  derived  from  the  synagogue  custom 
(see  below,  II.,  }  1),  of  congregational  response  to 
the  prayers  of  thanksgiving.  The  tendency  to 
create  some  permanent  order,  the  significance  of 
which  should  reach  beyond  the  local  and  transient, 
implanted  itself  with  formative  and  r^ulative 
power  in  the  administrative  organism  of  the  spir- 
itual life.  Nevertheless,  this  process  never  gained 
the  character  of  a  law;  nor  were  liturgical  elabora- 
tions so  abstract  that  spontaneously  personal  ele- 
ments could  not  find  a  place  in  the  official  prayers. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  composers  of  particular  litur- 
gical forms  must  remain  in  the  background.  But 
notwithstanding  all  this,  each  liturgy  is  character^ 
istic  of  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  which  it 
appertains;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  sermon  has  a  decided  influence 
upon  liturgical  expression.  Moreover,  this  festal 
robe  of  ceremonial  practise,  woven  by  custom,  re- 
ceives its  interwoven  warp  and  woof  of  symbolism 
and  artistic  ornament.  Tina  is  not  to  be  adjudged 
worldly  or  unevangelical;  since  here,  too,  is  dia- 
oemed  rather  a  vital  impulse,  proceeding  from  the 
divine  cosmic  dispensation  and  influencing  advan- 
tageously the  domain  of  spiritual  benefits.  The 
same  tendency,  in  a  narrower  sense,  has  given  ar- 
tistic adornment  to  such  lituigical  objects  as  the 
altar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  sacred  vessels,  and  has 
employed  special  colors  in  a  symbolic  scheme  to 
emphasize  the  proper  nature  of  the  festival  sea- 
sons (see  Paramenta;  Symbolism).  A  redundancy 
of  these  subsidiary  devices,  to  the  repression  of 
what  is  essential  to  worship,  is,  however,  reprehen- 
sible. The  Reformation  rightly  returned  to  sim- 
plicity in  this  respect,  the  Reformed  Church  more 
decidedly  than  the  German,  though  even  Luther, 
for  all  his  unrestrained  appreciation  of  the  artistic 
and  symbolic,  contrived  to  observe  the  requisite 
bounds.     See  Worship. 

In  considering  the  relation  between  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  and  its  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  modi- 
fications of  doctrine  can  not  remain  without  influ- 
ence upon  the  liturgy,  as  is  attested 
3.  Relation  by  the  history  of  worship  at  every 
of  Liturgy   turn.     The   more   the   comprehension 
to  Doctrine,  of  the  salvation  wrought  by  the  death 
of  Christ  recedes  into  the  backgroimd, 
the  shallower  becomes  the  substance  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  prayers.    The  more  strictly  the  Reformation 
returned  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  Christ's  purpose 
in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly was  this  reflected  in  the  revision  of  Evan- 
gelical liturgies.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  true 
character  of  an  ecclesiastical  community  is  to  be 
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truly  known,  liturgy  as  well  as  doctrine  must  be 
considered.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle  that  the  closer  the  adherence  to  the  sim- 
ple sense  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fewer  will  be  the 
liturgical  elaborations  in  question.  The  question 
as  to  what  is  essential  to  a  liturgy  is  not  abstract, 
but  should  be  answered  with  reverent  regard  for 
historic  and  conservative  forms.  For  even  if  his- 
toric usage  were  abandoned  and  a  course  of  abso- 
lute innovation  were  adopted,  nevertheless,  the 
new  forms  thus  created  would  themselves  exhibit 
a  marked  tendency  to  resist  subsequent  innovations. 
The  present  status  of  the  Lutheran  liturgy  shows 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  con- 
servative reform.     In  some  respects  there  has  been 

a  reaction  as  regards  Luther's  altera- 

4.  Ezem-    tions  in  the  Deutsche  Messe^  in  favor 

plification   of  still  older  forms.    To  the  introit  of 

by  the       the   Mass   there    corresponds   in   the 

Lutheran    Evangelical    order   of   worship,    after 

Liturgy,     the   opening   hymn,   an   antiphon   in 

Scriptural  phraseology  adapted  espe- 
cially from  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  feast  or  the  church  season 
concerned  must  be  reflected  from  the  very  first. 
The  Confiteor,  instead  of  remaining  a  priestly  act 
of  preparation,  became  a  congregational  confession 
of  sin — again  a  return  to  the  pre-Lutheran  liturgy. 
The  Kyrie  and  Gloria  following  the  Confiteor  were 
incorporated  in  the  Lutheran  liturgy.  The  saluta- 
tion Dominus  vobiscum,  together  with  the  response 
Et  cum  spirilu  txvOy  both  omitted  by  Luther,  were 
very  early  restored  in  the  Evangelical  liturgies. 
The  reading  of  Scripture  lias  no  longer  for  its  mission 
the  familiarization  of  the  congregation  with  the 
Bible,  but  is  designed  solemnly  to  remind  them  of 
this  treasure,  with  the  accompaniment  of  responses 
which  may  be  freely  supplemented  on  occasion.  The 
**  voice  of  Scripture  "  is  followed  by  the  "  voice  of 
the  Church,"  the  recitation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
for  wliich,  however,  a  hymn  of  like  purport,  such  as 
Luther's  Wir  glauben  all  an  einen  GoU,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. In  the  communion  service,  Luther  still 
spared  the  ancient  Preface,  and  also  accepted  the 
Agnu8  Dei.  But  even  in  this  domain,  a  refined 
liturgical  sense  decided  largely  in  favor  of  earlier  ec- 
clesiastical usage.  For  instance,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
was  reinstated  in  it«  rightful  place,  before  the  Pax 
and  the  distribution,  while  the  form  of  distribution 
was  again  duly  honored.  In  every  direction  there 
was  careful  insistence  U{>on  historic  connection,  in 
liannony  with  Protestant  tenetjj. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  the  term 
**  liturgy "  to  the  sphere  of  divine  ser\'ice,  the 
Christian  use  of  the  wonl  is  based  on  the  Septua- 

gint,    which    translates    the    Hebrew 
5.  Christian  'aboda,  in  relation  to  the  Temple  serv- 
U»e  of  the   ice,  by  leitourgia.     In  the  New  Testa- 
Term,       ment,    however,    the   word   does   not 

occur  in  connection  with  ceremonial 
affairs,  but  iii«licates  the  service  which  the  Christian 
renders  to(iod  in  faith  and  olxKlionce,  as  in  Ileb. 
viii.  2, 6;  Phil.  ii.  17;  Rom.  xv.  Hi;  or  with  reference 
to  brotherly  support,  as  in  Ilom.  xv.  27;  Phil.  ii. 
2o,  .'J();  II  C-or.  ix.  12.  The  relation  to  ceremonial 
practises  recurs  most  closely  in  Acts  xiii.  2;  though 


here,  too,  the  idea  of  ceremonially  regulated  usage 
is  to  be  rejected.  The  ecdesiastioEd  use  of  the  term 
reverts  principally  to  the  Old  Testament,  signifi- 
cantly implying  a  transfer  of  pre-Christian  legal- 
ism to  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  the  cur- 
rent expressions  for  Levitical  and  priestly  acts  were 
applied  to  divine  worship,  especially  in  order  to 
designate  the  central  and  sacrificial  act.  More- 
over, leitourgia  and  leitourgein  were  once  more  em- 
ployed in  the  ceremonial  sense.  The  Western 
Church  early  borrowed  the  term  to  designate  the 
Eucharist.  The  Evangelical  confessions  gave  pref- 
erence to  the  term  ccerimonia;  and  it  was  only 
under  the  influence  of  Humanism  (q.v.),  beginning 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  word  liturgia 
came  into  current  use,  first  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  later  among  the  Protestants.  The 
term  is  now  often  used  in  a  widened  sense,  and  the 
phrases  baptismal,  marriage,  confirmation,  and 
burial  litui^gies  are  loosely  employed.  For  the  his- 
tory of  Lutheran  liturgies  see  Agenda. 

Hermann  Hering. 
n.  Historical  Development:  The  first  Chris- 
tians, being  members  of  the  Jewish  Church,  fol- 
lowed naturally  the  Jewish  manner  of  worship. 
The  services  to  which  they  were  accustomed  were 
those  of  the  Temple  (q.v.)  and  of  the  Synagogue 
(q.v.).  The  temple  service  was  elaborate,  and  was 
for  the  purpose  of  worship;  the  syna- 
I.  Service  gogue  service  was  simple  and  was  for 
in  Temple  the  purpose  of  instruction.  The  tem- 
and  Syna-  pie  contributed  to  liturgical  develop- 
gogue.  ment  the  tradition  of  a  noble  service, 
in  a  stately  building,  with  vested  clergy, 
with  prayers  accompanied  by  the  symbol  of  Incense 
(q.v.),  with  praises  sung  from  the  book  of  psalms, 
with  an  altar,  and  with  the  varied  interest  and  sig- 
nificance of  an  ordered  sequence  of  feasts  and  fasts. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  temple  was  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  that  it  was  destroyed  and  its  services 
ended  forever  in  70  a.d.,  gave  its  lituiigical  prece- 
dents a  minor  part  in  the  making  of  the  primitive 
Christian  devotions.  These  were  patterned  mainly 
upon  those  of  the  synagogue.  The  synagogue  was 
a  plain  building,  having  a  platform  at  the  further 
end.  On  the  platform  were  seat^  for  church  offi- 
cinLs.  and  in  the  midst  was  a  pulpit.  Over  the  pul- 
pit hung  an  ever-burning  lamp,  and  back  of  the 
pulpit,  behind  a  curtain  against  the  wall,  was  a 
chest  containing  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The 
ordinary  service  began  with  the  ShemOf  a  habit- 
ual, daily  devotion,  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  consist- 
ing of  three  passages  of  Scripture,  Deut.  vi.  4-9, 
xi.  13-21;  Num.  xv.  37-41.  After  this  came  the 
Shemoneh  esrch,  or  eighteen  benedictions,  each  with 
a  recurring  phrase  or  refrain,  followed  by  an  Amen 
as  a  congregational  response.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  first  lesson,  taken  from  the  Law,  read  in 
seven  parts  by  seven  readers,  each  pronouncing  a 
few  verses,  the  verses  being  translated  into  Aramaic, 
with  explanation,  oonmient,  and  application.  The 
second  lesson  was  a  single  reading  from  the  Proph- 
ets, translated  and  explained  as  before  (cf.  Luke 
iv.  16  sqq.).  With  a  collection  for  the  poor,  and 
a  benediction,  perhaps  with  some  singing  of  f^^^^^ 
the  service  ended. 
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To  this  service  the  Christians  added  a  Liturgy 

of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion;   and  a  Liturgy 

of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  short-lived  enthusiasm  of 

the  speaking  with  tongues,  and  a  Liturgy  of  God 

the  Father  in  the  agapfi,  or  love-feast, 

a.  Develop-  which  assembled  the  faithful  as  the 

ment  of  the  family  of  God  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 

Christiaii    blessings.     (See  Agape;    Eucharist; 

Service.  Lord's  Supper).  The  synagogue 
service  grew  into  the  homiletical  in- 
troduction to  the  Holy  Communion,  called  the 
Missa  Catechumenorum,  with  the  reading  of  pas- 
sages from  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospeb,  followed 
by  a  sermon.  It  afTected  also  the  daily  prayers. 
These  daily  devotions,  which  came  to  be  called  the 
Divine  Office,  had  their  beginning  in  the  observ- 
ance of  hours  of  prayer.  Two  such  hours  were  sug- 
gested by  the  natural  instincts  of  the  religious  life: 
the  morning,  at  cock-crowing,  called  matins;  the 
evening,  at  candle-lighting,  called  vespers.  These 
were  at  first  observed  in  private  or  as  times  for 
family  worship;  but  presently  they  were  kept  in 
the  consecrated  quiet  of  the  church,  people  com- 
ing in  at  these  seasons  and  saying  their  prayers, 
each  person  by  himself.  Gradually,  other  seasons 
of  devotion  b^an  to  be  observed.  First,  the  vigil, 
which  in  its  original  form  was  a  night  of  prayer 
before  Easter,  and  then  came  to  precede  ordinary 
Sundays,  and  then  to  be  a  time  of  spiritual  prepa- 
ration for  saints'  days.  On  these  occasions  the 
morning  prayer  was  in  two  parts,  one  in  the  night, 
called  matins  or  noc turns;  the  other  at  dawn, 
called  lauds.  Then,  to  meet  the  eagerness  for  the 
privilege  of  prayer,  three  hours  were  kept  in  the 
day:  the  third  hour,  nine  o'clock,  called  terce,  re- 
membering the  disciples  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost; 
the  sixth  hour,  twelve  o'clock,  called  sext,  remem- 
bering St.  Peter  on  the  housetop;  the  ninth  hour, 
called  none,  remembering  how  Peter  and  John 
went  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer.  Thus 
there  were  six  times  for  daily  prayer:  matins,  lauds, 
terce,  sext,  none,  and  vespers.  The  next  stop  was 
to  make  these  individual  devotions  public  and  con- 
gregational, and  to  have  them  led  by  the  clergy. 
Of  course,  for  busy  people,  such  a  continual  exer- 
cise of  prayer  was  impossible.  For  them,  as  is 
common  to-day,  the  daily  devotions  were  for  the 
most  part  the  private  prayers  which  they  said  at 
the  cock-crow  and  at  the  candle-lighting.  The 
faithful  who  went  to  church  six  times  a  day  were 
mainly  ascetics,  whose  chief  interest  and  occupa- 
tion in  life  was  the  act  of  prayer.  Presently,  these 
devout  persons  were  gathered  into  groups  and  so- 
cieties, and  disappeared  from  si^ht  in  monasteries. 
There  they  added  to  the  six  daily  services  two 
more:  Prime,  as  the  prayers  before  the  daily  chap)- 
ter  meeting,  and  Compline,  before  going  to  bed. 
Thus  the  cycle  was  completed.  It  had  never  had 
much  place  in  the  experience  of  the  ordinary  lay- 
man. It  was  understood  to  be  intonded  for  the 
clergy  and  for  the  members  of  religious  orders. 

The  heart  of  the  daily  services  was  the  book  of 
psalms.  To  recite  or  sing  these  psalms  was  the 
purpose  for  which  the  faithful  met  at  the  appointed 
hours.  The  psalter  was  arranged  to  be  gone  over 
in  a  week.     To  the  psalms  were  added  Scripture 


readings,  and  a  few  prayers,  with  versides  and  re- 
sponses.  The  Latin  Church  introduced  hymns  in  me- 
ter, and  lengthened  lauds  and  vespers  with  commem- 
orations of  the  saints.     And  the  saints, 
3.  Medieval  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  claimed 
EUboni-    their  rights    in   the  services,    having 
tions.       lessons  and    prayers    appropriate   to 
their  virtues.    And  the  Little  Office  of 
the  Vii^gin  paralleled  all  the  eight  services  with  an 
order  of  its  own.    These  enrichments  came  to  their 
fulness  in   the  thirteenth  century.    They  made  it 
necessary  to  use  a  great  number  of  books  in  the 
conduct  of  the  service:    the  psalter,  the  antiphonal, 
the  hynmal,  the  Bible,  the  collect  book,  the  pro- 
cessional;  and   for  direction,  the   consuetudinary, 
the  ordinal,  and  the  directoriiun.    With  the  rise  of 
the  Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
free  movement  of  persons  committed  to  the  life  of 
religion,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  this  liturgical 
library  into  some  condensed,  compact  and  portable 
form,  and  the  Breviary  (q.v.)  was  the  result.    The 
order  for  the  Holy  Conununion  had  been  similarly 
enriched  and  was  correspondingly  simplified  in  the 
Missal  (see  Mass). 

As  the  era  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  came 
on,  the  need  of  further  hturgical  revision  was  felt 
by  many,  and  steps  in  that  direction  were  taken 
both  with  and  without  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Thus  in  1535,  Cardinal  Quignon  at  the 
4.  After  request  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  imder- 
the  Refer-  took  are  vision  of  the  breviary.  Clem- 
matioiL  ent  died  before  the  completion  of  this 
work,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  who  formally  permitted  the  secular  clergy 
to  substitute  it  for  the  breviary  unreformed.  Quig- 
non altered  some  things  and  some  he  added;  he 
removed  some  legends  from  the  lectionary;  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  Bible  read  at  length  and  not, 
as  had  come  to  be  the  usage,  in  detached  frag- 
ments; he  arranged  the  psalter  so  as  to  be  read 
in  course  and  not  interrupted  by  substituting  special 
psalms.  Also  he  took  out  two-thirds  of  the  saints' 
days  and  all  the  offices  of  the  Virgin,  and  omitted 
a  great  number  of  versicles,  responses,  invitationes, 
and  antiphons.  In  a  second  edition,  however,  he 
restored  the  antiphons  by  request  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Paris.  This  was  the  authorized  breviary 
of  the  Western  Church  until  it  was  sup^erseded  in 
1568  by  the  present  book,  made  by  a  commission 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1543,  Archbishop  Her- 
man of  Cologne  (see  Herman  of  Wied)  published 
a  directory  of  public  worship,  in  S3rmpathy  with 
the  Reformation.  This  was  composed  at  his  re- 
quest by  Biitzer  and  Melanchthon,  on  the  basis  of 
a  form  compiled  by  Luther,  called  the  Nuremberg 
Liturgy.  The  book  contained  forms  of  prayer  and 
a  Utany,  with  directions  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  for  other  services,  with  many 
explanations.  One  of  its  characteristic  features  was 
the  addressing  of  exhortations  to  the  people.  This 
book  was  disallowed  by  the  Church,  and  the  arch- 
bishop was  expelled.  These  two  liturgical  revisions 
were  in  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Cramner  during 
the  preparation  of  the  English  Book  of  Conunon 
Prayer,  and  he  made  great  use  of  both.  For  the 
history  of  this  work  see  Common  Prateb,  Book  of. 
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Meanwhile,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  strife  were  inducing 
among  many  a  lituigical  reaction.  The  Lutheran 
Church,  indeed,  held  to  many  of  the  traditions  of 
devotion,  but  the  Calvinistic  churches  of  Switser- 
land  and  France,  and  the  Puritan  churches  of 
England  and  Scotland,  abandoned  the  old  forms 
and  adopted  for  the  most  part  an  extemporaneous 
worship.  This  was  an  incident  in  a  bitter  con- 
tention, and  proceeded  not  so  much  from  a  dislike 
of  the  ancient  prayers  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  people 
who  insisted  on  them.  This  dislike  the  course  of 
time  has  mitigated,  and  at  present  there  is  a  gen- 
eral .return  in  jnost  of  the  Protestant  churches  to 
the  lituigical  treasures  which  the  fathers  left 
behind.  Georqe  Hodoes. 

in.  Liturgical  Formulas:  Under  this  head  it 
is  convenient  to  group  together  several  traditional 
phrases  frequently  used  in  divine  worship,  and  ap- 
pearing again  and  again  in  the  most  various  litur^ 
gies. 

The  Hebrew  amen,  when  used  adverbially  in  the 
Scriptures  (e.g.,  Num.  v.  22;   Deut.  xxvii.  15;   Ps. 
xli.  13),  has  the  force  of  strong  affirmation  or  as- 
sent, usually  to  the  words  spoken  by  another,  al- 
though it  may  abo  be  used  as  a  pre- 

I.  Amen,  iimiuary  aflirmation  of  the  speaker's 
own,  occurring  frequently  in  this  sense 
in  the  words  of  Jesus.  Its  lituigical  use  is  the 
former.  It  is  thus  found  in  the  Jewish  rites,  as  an 
assont  by  the  congregation  to  the  content  of  a 
prayer.  The  Christian  Church  borrowed  this  usage, 
keeping  the  Hebrew  form,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  always  familiar  to  theologians,  though  perhaps 
not  always  to  the  people  at  large,  for  whom  a 
translation  was  sometimes  appended,  as  in  the 
Coptic  liturgies.  Its  primitive  use  as  conveying 
the  iissoiit  of  the  whole  congregation  to  the  prayer 
of  any  momber  (cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  16)  remained  when 
the  utterance  of  the  prayer  became  the  office  of  a 
distinct  clerical  class,  as  is  shown  by  nearly  all  the 
Eastern  liturgies.  An  exceptional  case  is  the 
liturgy  contained  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  where  the  **  Amen  "  is  assigned 
to  the  congregation  after  three  prayers  only — the 
Trisjigion  (q.  v.),  the  prayer  of  intercession,  and  the 
formula  of  administration.  In  the  modem  Greek 
Church,  the  **  Amen  "  is  taken  from  the  congrega- 
tion and  given  to  the  choir — and  then  in  compara- 
tively few  places.  In  some  Eastern  baptLnmal 
rites,  as  still  among  the  Nestoriana,  it  seems  to  have 
lieen  customary  for  the  congr(.»gation  to  say  Amen 
after  each  part  of  the  baptismal  fonnula;  in  the 
present  Eastern  Church  it  Is  thus  pronounced  by 
the  pri(*st,  luiving  lost  its  original  meaning  and  be- 
come a  mere  concluding  word.  The  most  obvious 
H'tention  of  the  old  usage  in  the  West  occurs  in  the 
Mozarabic  Liturgy  (q.v.),  where  some  of  the  re- 
sponses are  indeed  a.ssigned  to  the  choir,  but  the 
cr)nirn'gation  is  bidden  to  answer  in  other  cases, 
es|K*cially  with  "  Amen."  In  the  present  Roman 
rite,  the  *'  Amen  "  belongs  either  to  the  assistants 
or  to  tin*  choir,  or  is  pronounced  by  the  priest  him- 
fl<.*lf,  as  in  the  formula  of  administration  at  com- 
munion and  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
mass.     Luther  interpreted   the   "  Amen "  in   the 


sense  of  his  own  doctrine  of  faith,  as  "  an  expres- 
sion of  firm  and  hearty  belief,"  and  the  Reforma- 
tion restored  the  use  of  it  in  a  number  of  cases, 
though  not  in  all,  to  the  congregation.  In  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  it  occurs  at  the 
end  of  every  prayer  as  the  response  of  the  people, 
except  after  the  first  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Commu- 
nion Office. 

In  continuation  of  the  old  synagogal  custom,  the 
primitive  Christians  closed  every  important  litur- 
gical prayer  with  a  doxology,  and  the  custom  was 
extended  to  sermons  also.  The  simplest  form  was 
"to  thee  (or  "to  whom")  be  glory  throughout 
all  ages  "  (cf.  Rom.  xi.  36;  Phil.  iv.  20;  Didache 
ix.  2,  3;  Apostolic  Constitutions  II., 
2.  The  xxii.  11).  A  number  of  formulas  grew 
Dozologies.  up  in  the  course  of  time,  difTering  ac- 
cording to  the  influence  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Trinity.  While  from  the  second  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  century  the  form  "  to  thee 
be  glory  in  the  Holy  Ghost  through  Jesus  Christ  " 
was  usual,  when  it  became  possible  to  suspect 
Arianism  in  such  a  phrase,  it  was  changed  to  one 
which  completely  coordinated  the  three  Persons, 
"  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  Oloria  Patri,  known  as  the  les- 
ser doxology  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Gloria  in 
exceUiSy  was  slow  to  find  its  way  into  all  the 
Eastern  liturgies.  Thus  it  is  not  found  in  the 
Clementine  liturgy  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
or  in  that  of  St.  James,  and  even  the  ninth- 
century  liturgies  of  St.  Chrjrsostom  and  St.  Basil 
do  not  contain  it.  It  Ls  of  frequent  occurrence, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Nestorian  and  Ar- 
menian lituigies  and  in  the  present  liturgy  of 
St.  Cluysostom.  as  well  as  less  often  in  the  vari- 
ous Jacobite  rites.  The  second  half,  "  As  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end.  Amen,"  does  not  occur  in  the  East, 
and  is  probably  of  Roman  origin.  The  Synod  of 
Vaison  (529)  asserts  that  its  use  was  universal  in 
Italy  and  Africa,  and  directs  its  introduction  into 
Gaul.  It  is  not  in  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  where  the 
formula  runs  "  Glory  and  honor  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  throughout  all 
ages."  In  the  Elastem  rites  the  doxology  wtis  used 
in  many  different  places.  The  Roman  liturgy,  on 
the  other  hand,  lays  down  fixed  rules  for  its  use. 
It  occurs  regularly  at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  and 
the  first  half  of  it  in  the  responsories  of  the  day  and 
night  hours;  in  the  Mass  it  occurs  in  the  prepara- 
tion, after  the  Introit  or  antluMu  suiii;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  communion  service  in  t!i?  Roman 
Catholic  (^hurch,  and  after  tlu»  ImixiIh}  psalm.  The 
custom  of  using  it  thus  at  the  end  of  psalms  or 
parts  of  psalms  is  first  attested  by  John  C^assian 
(l)efore  4130),  and  next  by  Pc)|)e  Vigiliiis  (d.  555). 
The  assertion  of  medieval  litiirgiologists  that  the 
practise*  was  introduccnl  by  Pope  Damasus  is  pos- 
sibly true.  As  the  Gloria  Patri  has  a  more  or  less 
festival  or  triumphant  cliaracter,  it  is  wholly  or 
partly  omitted  on  occasions  of  mourning,  as  in  Holy 
Week  and  in  services  for  the  dead;  in  the  Litter 
case  the  Greeks  still  use  it.  Luther  seems  to  have 
ignored  the  Gloria  Patri^  although  modem  Lutheran 
liturgies  put  it  after  the  introit.    The  Oloria  in  ej> 
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eeUut  or  Greater  Doxology,  by  an  unknown  author, 
occurs  in  the  Eastern  liturgies,  which  vary  in  the 
position  assigned  to  it,  and  also  forms  the  opening 
of  a  service  for  morning  prayer  found  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  (VII.,  xlvii.),  the  pseudo-Athar 
nasian  De  virginUatey  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 
The  Latin  version  used  in  the  Mass,  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  is  slightly  altered 
from  the  original.  According  to  the  Liber  parUv- 
ficalis,  Pope  Telesphonis  (q.v.)  prescribed  the  use 
of  the  angelic  hymn  as  found  in  Luke  ii.  14  for  the 
Christmas  service,  and  Pope  S3rmmachus  (q.v.)  of 
the  expanded  form  for  all  Sundays  and  feasts  of 
martyrs.  It  was  then  to  be  used  only  by  bishops; 
priests  might  recite  it  only  at  Easter  and  in  their 
first  Eucharist.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury its  use  was  permitted  to  priests  at  all  times 
when  it  was  liturgically  prescribed.  By  the  pres- 
ent Roman  use,  it  is  omitted  on  all  days  not  of  a 
festal  character.  Luther  retained  it  in  his  Formula 
misactf  but  does  not  mention  it  in  his  Deutsche 
Messe,  though  this  may  be  because  it  was  taken  by 
many  as  going  with  the  K^frie,  Most  of  the  Lu- 
theran service-books  retained  it,  and  so  did  the  Re- 
formed; Zwingli  provided  that  it  should  be  intoned 
by  the  minister  in  German,  and  then  taken  up  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  congregation  alter- 
nately. In  the  Anglican  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer 
it  was  removed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  conmiunion  service;  and  in  the  American  it 
was  also  permitted  to  be  used  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Gloria  Pairi  after  the  psalms. 

The  Hebrew  formula  haUeluyahy  "  praise  ye  Yah- 
weh/'  which  was  frequently  used  in  Jewish  worship, 
passed  over  imtranslated  into  the  Christian  serv- 
ices. The  earliest  indication  of  this  use  is  Rev. 
zix.  1-8.    In  the  earliest  definitely  liturgical  use  it 

occurred   after    the    reading    of    the 
3.  Alleluia,  epistle  and  at  the  time    of    conunu- 

nion.  In  the  Eastern  Church  it  is 
still  used  even  in  penitential  seasons  and  in  serv- 
ices for  the  dead.  For  the  West  the  earliest  evi- 
dence is  Tertullian,  De  oratione,  xxvii.  Here,  with 
the  stronger  emphasis  laid  on  ecclesiastical  sea- 
sons, it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  African  Church 
it  became  customary  to  omit  it  in  Lent  (Augustine, 
Enarraiio  in  Psalmos  ex.  cxlviii.)^  while  another 
passage  of  Augustine  (Epist.  ad  Januariunif  Iv.) 
implies  that  in  his  day  it  was  regularly  sung  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  occasionally  at 
other  times.  According  to  Sozomen  {Hist,  eccl., 
VII.,  xix.),  it  was  sung  at  Rome  only  on  Easter- 
day,  and  this  statement  is  accepted  by  Cassiodorus 
(c.  570)  and  supported  by  a  mention  of  Vigilantius 
(c.  400)  in  Jerome  (Contra  Vigilantium,  i.),  although 
Johannes  Diaconus,  in  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of 
its  being  used  at  Rome  during  the  whole  paschal 
season.  According  to  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation of  a  passage  in  Gregory  the  Great's  letters 
(A/PL,  Ixxvii.  956),  it  would  seem  that  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Damasus  (366-384)  the  eastern  custom 
of  singing  Alleluia  throughout  the  year  found  foot- 
ing in  Rome,  and  that  in  the  fifth  century  it  began 
to  be  restricted  to  the  paschal  season,  while  Greg- 
ory permitted  a  wider  use.  This  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  statement  of  Sozomen  by  supposing 


that  he  referred  to  a  special  anthem  containing  the 
word  "  Alleluia,''  and  not  to  the  word  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  present  Roman  usage,  the  word  is 
omitted  altogether  from  Septuagesima  to  Blaster, 
being  replaced  at  the  beginning  of  the  choir  offices 
by  "  Praise  to  thee,  O  Lord,  King  of  eternal  glory." 
In  the  paschal  season,  on  the  other  hand,  it  b 
frequently  used,  being  appended  to  antiphons,  ver- 
sicles  and  responses,  and  to  the  gradual  and  offer- 
tory in  the  Mass.  Luther  retained  it  in  the  Form- 
ula missce  with  the  gradual,  and  in  the  later 
Lutheran  services  it  is  usually  placed  after  the 
epistle,  except  in  Passion-tide — although  Luther 
prescribed  it  even  here. 

Hosanna  as  a  word  of  praise  occurs  in  the  an- 
cient liturgies  only  in  the  anthem  known  as  Bene- 
dictua  (Matt.  xxi.  9);  and  here  it  is  absent  from  all 
the  lituiigies  belonging  to  the  EJgyptian  type  and 
from  many  of  the  Syrian  class;  it  was 
4.  Hosanna.  unknown  at  Antioch  in  Chrysostom's 
time,  at  Jerusalem  in  Cyril's,  and  in  the 
Byzantine  lituiigies  of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centuries 
as  reconstructed  by  Brightman.  It  is  found,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Didache  (x.  6)  and  correspond- 
ingly in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (VII.,  xxvi.  1; 
also  VIII.,  xiii.  3);  in  the  Byzantine  litiugies  of 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Cluysostom;  in  the  lituigy  of  St. 
James;  in  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian  liturgies, 
and  in  the  ninth-century  Byzantine.  Except  in 
the  two  first-named  sources,  it  occurs  uniformly 
after  the  Trisagion  or  Sandus.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  later  innovation, 
and  that  the  primitive  usage  is  preserved  in  the 
Clementine  litui^  of  the  Apostolic  (institutions, 
where  it  occurs  inmiediately  before  the  adminis- 
tration, following  the  proclamation  "  Holy  things 
to  holy  persons."  It  is  even  possible  that  just  as 
the  Jews  sang  Ps.  cxviii.  25  sqq.  after  the  Passover 
meal,  so  the  Christian  Benedictua  was  originally 
sung  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  service;  and 
this  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Armenian  liturgy  and  that  of  the  Coptic  Jacobites 
the  phrase  ^*  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  "  is  placed  after  the  conununion  of  the 
people.  In  the  West  the  Benedictus  is  foimd  in  all 
the  most  various  types  of  Uturgical  production, 
almost  without  exception  in  connection  with  the 
Sanctus.  The  only  noteworthy  variant  phenome- 
non is  that  in  the  Gallican  Utui^gy  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  choir,  as  the  Sanctus  was, 
but  to  have  more  often  formed  the  beginning  of  a 
coUectio  post  Sanctus  recited  by  the  priest — or  per- 
haps, having  been  already  sung,  it  was  repeated  by 
him  to  connect  the  prayer  with  what  had  gone  be- 
fore. Luther  retained  both  Sanctus  and  Benedic- 
tus in  his  Formula  missce,  but  placed  them  after  the 
words  of  institution;  in  the  Deutsche  Mease  he  does 
not  mention  the  Benedictus.  In  the  later  Lutheran 
service-books  the  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  usually 
follow  the  preface.  The  Anglican  Prayer-Book 
retains  the  Sanctus  but  omits  the  Benedukua;  it  is 
very  frequently,  however,  at  the  present  time,  simg 
immediately  before  the  consecration,  as  is  the 
Agnus  Dei  after. 
The  prayer  **  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  "  or 
us  ''  (Gk.,  Kyrie  eleison  me  or  himas)  occurs  a 
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number  of  times  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  probably  formed  a  recognized  part  of  the  Jewish 
ritual,  from  which  it  passed  over  into  the  Chris- 
tian. The  way  in  which  it  is  men- 
5.  Kyrie  tioned  by  the  authorities  for  the  seo- 
Eleison.  ond  half  of  the  fourth  century — the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (VIII.,  vi.  1,  2, 
viii.  3),  Chrysostom,  and  the  Peregrinatio  SilvicB 
(ed.  Gamurrini  p.  78,  Rome,  1888) — implies  old- 
established  and  wide-spread  use.  Prayers  in  the 
form  of  litanies  seem  to  have  grown  up,  in  which 
tliis  response  was  made  by  the  people  to  the 
deacon;  they  were  frequently  of  an  intercessory 
character.  The  use  of  the  Kyrie  eleison  as  an 
independent  prayer  seems  to  have  been  later.  In 
this  way  it  is  used  twelve  times  in  the  liturgy  of 
St.  James,  and  three  times  in  that  of  St.  Mark 
and  the  Alexandrian  litui^iy  of  St.  Basil,  before 
the  act  of  communion;  it  also  occurs  in  the  prep- 
aration and  the  dismissal,  and  was  used  some- 
times in  solemn  processions.  The  Greek  form  is 
preserved  throughout  in  the  Coptic,  Abyssinian, 
and  83rriac  liturgies.  As  for  Western  usage,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  the  Peregrinatio  Silvice  that  the 
Latin  form  Miserere  Domine  but  not  the  Greek  was 
familiar  to  her  Gallic  fellow  coimtrymen.  The 
same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  next  oldest 
witness,  also  Gallic,  the  second  Sjmod  of  Vaison 
(5*29),  which  prescribes  the  '*  more  frequent  use  " 
of  tlie  Kyrie  eleison  at  mass  and  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers.  It  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic  monks, 
as  Ls  shown  by  the  Regula  ad  monachos  of  Bishop 
Aurelian  of  Aries  (d.  550),  where  it  appears  as  an 
independent  prayer,  sung  three  times,  so  also  in 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  This  development  on 
dilTcrent  lines  from  the  East  is  shown  again  by  a 
passage  in  Gregory  the  Great's  letters  (IX.,  xii), 
from  which  the  conclusions  follow  that  the  Latins, 
unlike  the  Greeks,  had  by  this  time  the  response 
Christe  eleison;  and  that  Gregory  was  thinking  not 
of  the  n»sponse  to  the  deacon's  bidding-prayer,  but 
of  an  independent  formula  repeated  a  definite  num- 
ber of  times.  This  number  is  first  positively  fixed 
by  a  ninth-century  ortlo  published  by  L.  Duchesne 
(Origines  du  culte  ehn'tien,  p.  442,  Paris,  1889),  in 
which  it  is  directed  to  be  sung  nine  times,  tliree  for 
each  invocation,  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  Roman  mass. 
Before  the  discovery  of  this  ordoj  Ilonorius  of  Autun 
(d.  1120)  was  the  oldest  witness  kno^n  for  the  nine- 
fold Kyrie,  In  the  Milanest?  litui^  the  Kyrie  ap- 
pears after  the  GUtria  in  excelsis,  after  the  Gospel, 
and  at  the  end,  three  times  in  each  place.  In  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy  it  occurs  only  in  one  mass,  where 
it  is  prolMibly  due  to  Roman  influence.  In  a  woni, 
the  genenil  use  of  the  prayer  probably  grew  up  in 
Rome  and  spread  thence  throughout  the  West. 
In  the  Eastern  form  of  a  response  to  the  deacon  it 
occurs  in  the  African  litui^^y,  in  the  Celtic  as  ex- 
hil>it<Ml  in  the  Stowe  Missal,  and  in  a  Lenten  litany 
at  Milan.  Luther  n»tained  the  Kyrie  eleison  nine 
times  in  the  Formula  misso',  but  only  three  times 
in  the  Deutsche  Messr:  and  thus  it  remains  (in 
either  Germ.'in.  Latin,  or  Greek)  in  nearly  all  Lu- 
theran service- luwks.  The  Ref(>nne<l  liturgies 
droppe<l  it  altogether,  and  the  Anglican  ritual, 
while  retaining  it  in  the  Litany,  the  Visitation  of 


the  Sick,  and  the  Churching  of  Women  (omitted 
in  the  latter  place  by  the  American  book),  substi- 
tuted in  a  corresponding  position  the  recitation  of 
the  Commandments  with  the  response  after  each 
"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  this  law."  In  the  American 
ritual,  however,  the  Kyrie  is  to  be  said  if  the  sum- 
mary of  the  Decalogue  (Matt.  xxii.  37-40)  is  sub- 
stituted in  the  Ante-Conmiimion  for  the  Decalogue 
itself. 

The  Jewish  form  of  salutation  "  Peace  be  unto 
you,"  used  by  the  risen  Christ  to  his  disciples  (John 
XX.  19,  21,  26),  passed  into  liturgical  usage  as  the 
greeting  of  the  bishop  to  the  congre- 
6.  Pax  gation  at  the  beginning  of  public  wor- 
vobiscum,  ship.  In  the  form  eireni  pasin^  '*  peace 
Dominus  be  to  all,"  it  is  found  in  nearly  all 
vobiscum.  Eastern  liturgies,  usually  with  the 
response  "And  to  thy  spirit."  The 
formula  was  frequently  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  division  of  the  service;  thus  it  occurs  ten  times 
in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark.  In  the  West  Pax  vobis 
or  volnscum  is  attested  by  Augustine,  Optatus  of 
Mileve,  and  Ambrose,  but  it  was  gradually  replaced 
by  Dominus  volnsaim  (derived  from  II  Thess.  iii.  16), 
probably  originating  at  Rome,  and  originally  used  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Preface,  where  it  appears  in 
the  Canones  Hippolyti  (in  Greek),  in  the  Gelasian 
and  Gregorian  sacramentaries,  and  in  the  first  Ordo 
RomanuSf  as  well  as  in  the  oldest  Milanese  litui^. 
It  is  likewise  found  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Egyptian 
liturgies,  and,  in  an  extended  form,  in  the  Moz- 
arabic, but  does  not  occur  in  the  Syrian  or  Byzan- 
tine rites.  In  the  Roman  Mass  of  to-day  the  old 
custom  of  the  kiss  of  peace,  though  preser\'ed  only 
in  a  symbolic  form,  is  accompanied  by  the  phrase 
**  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  always  with  you,"  with 
the  response  *'  And  with  thy  spirit."  The  Dominus 
vobiscum  is  used  regularly  before  collects,  both  in 
the  mass  and  in  the  choir  oflices;  when  the  latter 
are  recitetl  by  laymen  without  a  priest,  the  versicle 
and  response  *'  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer  "  *'  And 
let  my  cry  come  unto  thee  "  are  substituted:  just 
as  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  a  distinction  was  inade 
between  h'li  vobiscum  as  the  ei)lscopal  and  Dominus 
vobiscum  a.s  the  priestly  salutation. 

In  the  Formula  missa  Luther  retained  the  Pax 
vobiscum  and  the  response  before  the  Preface,  but 
not  after  tlie  Gloria,  while  in  the  Deutsche  Messe  he 
ignored  it  entirely.  The  majority  of  Lutheran 
liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  like  Zwingli,  on 
the  other  hand,  retaineii  it  after  the  Gloria,  but  not 
lx>fore  the  communion.  Modern  Lutheran  litur- 
gi(*s  likewise  place  it  after  the  Gloria  l)efore  the 
collect.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book  the  Dominus 
iHjbiscum  and  its  resi>onse  are  place<l  after  the  Creed 
in  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  it  is  also  used 
in  confinnation.  (P.  Dkewb.) 

Biblicxiraprt:  I.-II.:  Much  literature  tlmt  'n*  pertinent 
will  bo  founfl  cited  un<ii>r  Hrkviary;  Common  Pratem, 
Book  op;  Kvciiarimt;  Litant;  I^>hd's  Suppkr;  Mam; 
and  WoKMifip.  A  va^t  boily  of  vourvt^n  and  dincuMoni  b 
inilicateti  in  tlie  three  nectionji  of  the  liritith  ^fuseum  Ca^ 
alotfue  devottni  to  liturgies,  the  entriefi  being  admirably  ar^ 
ranj(e<l  for  conNultation  under  convenient  captionii.  makinx 
reference  cn^y.  The  following  li.1t  compn)ie!i  principally 
Uter  worlui.  Lints  of  Ubb,  are:  W.  II.  J.  Weale.  Hihiw 
\       graphiea  lUyrgiM  eataloffus  mUtaiium  rihts  Latini,  Loodon. 
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1886;  H.  EhmulMiifer.  Bibiioth^ea  UtMrgiea,  Carbnibe. 
1880;  Biblufthsea  muneo-^iiurgiea,  London,  1894  (a  list  of 
musioal  and  Latin  liturgical  manuacripta  of  the  Middle  Aces). 

Anu>nc  the  aouroM  may  be  named:  Jamee  Brogden. 
IttuMtratiana  of  the  Liturgy  and  RUwU  of  the  United  Church 
«f  Enoiand  and  Ireland  during  the  SeventMnth  Century, 
London,  1842;  W.  Palmer,  Originee  Liiurgiea;  or,  An^ 
tiqwtiee  of  the  Bnglieh  Ritual.  2  Tola.,  ib.  1845;  P.  HaU. 
Fragmenta  Liturgiea,  Documente  lUuetraiive  of  the  Liturgy 
ei  the  Church  of  England.  7  vols..  Bath.  1848;  W.  Trol- 
lope.  The  Greek  Liturgy  of  St.  Jamee,  Edited  ufith  an  Eng- 
Heh  Introduction  and  Notee;  together  vrith  a  Latin  Vereion 
of  the  Hyriae  Copy,  and  the  Greek  Text  reetored  to  ite  orig- 
inal Purity  and  accompanied  by  a  literal  Englieh  Trane- 
lation,  8  volii..  Edinburgh.  1848;  The  Eaelem  Liturgy  of 
the  Holy  Catholic,  Apoetolic,  eimplified  and  euppUmented 
by  Jamse  Ferretti  of  Damaeeue,  London.  1866;  The  Book 
of  Common  Order  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  commonly 
Known  ae  John  Knox'e  Liturgy  and  the  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worehip  of  God  Agreed  upon  by  the  Aeeembly  of 
Divinee  at  Weetmineter;  Notee  by  G.  W.  SproU  and  T. 
Leiehman,  Edinburgh.  1868;  8.  C.  Ualan,  Divine  Liturgy 
of  the  Armenian  Church  of  St.  Gregory,  London.  1870; 
F.  E.  Warren.  The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church, 
8  vein..  New  York.  1882;  J.  M.  Neale.  The  Uturgiee  of 
St  Mark,  St.  Jamee,  St.  Clement,  St.  Chryeoetom,  St.  Baeil 
and  the  Church  of  Malabar;  tranelated  with  Introduction 
and  Appendieee,  London.  1883;  C.  A.  Swainaon,  The 
Greek  Liturgiee.  chiefly  from  Original  Authoritiee.  With 
an  Appendix  containing  the  Coptic  Ordinary  Canon  of  the 
Maee  from  ftro  Manuecripte  in  the  Britieh  Mueeum,  ed. 
and  traniil..  I>r.  C.  Resold,  ib.  1884;  The  Divine  arul 
Sacred  Liturgiee  of  John  Chryeoetom  and  Baeil  the  Great, 
unth  an  Eng.  trand.,  ed.  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertnon.  ib.  1886; 
A.  Maltmv.  Die  gottlichen  Liturgien  Johannee  Chryeoe- 
tomoe,  Baeilioe  dee  Groeeen  und  Gregorioe  Dialogoe,  Ber- 
lin, 1890;  idem.  Die  Liturgien  der  orthodox-katholiechen 
Kirche  dee  Morgenlandee,  Berlin.  1804;  H.  A.  Wilson, 
The  Galaeian  Sacramentary,  Liber  eacramentorum  Ro- 
manes eccleeiee,  ed.  with  Introduction,  critical  Notee,  and 
Appendix  with  two  Faceimilee,  New  York.  1894;  C.  E. 
Hammond,  Liturgiee  Ecuitem  and  Weetern,  Oxford,  1896; 
F.  E.  Warren,  The  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Church,  London,  1807;  F.  Cabrol  and  H.  Leclercq,  Mon- 
umenta  ecdeeiae  liturgiea,  Paris,  1900;  E.  C.  N.  Barfoed, 
Oldkirkene  Liturgier,  Copenhagen.  1902;  Benedictional  of 
Archbiehop  Robert  of  Rouen,  ed.  H.  A.  Wilson  in  Publica- 
tione  i4  the  Henry  Bradehavo  Society,  vol.  xxiv..  London, 
1003;  V.  Staley.  Hierurgia  Anglicana;  Documente  and 
Extracie  illuetrative  of  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Anglican 
Church  after  the  Reformation,  edited  by  Membere  of  the 
Eccleeiaetical  Society,  ib.  1903;  Die  neetorianiache  Tauf- 
lituTffie  xna  Deutsche  Hbcrsetzt  von  G.  Diettrich,  Gieftsen, 
1003;  A.^  HaumKtark.  Liturgia  Rimuina  e  liturgia  dell'Esar- 
cati).  II  rito  detto  Patriarchino  e  le  origini  del  Canon  Mieece 
Romano,  Home,  1904;  A.  SchoenfeUier.  Liturgieche  Biitlio- 
thek;  Sammlung  goUeedienetiicher  B ticker  aue  dem  deiUechen 
Mittdalter,  Padcrborn.  1904;  C.  WordMWorth  and  H.  Little- 
halnn,  Old  Sen^ire  Books  of  the  English  Church,  London, 
1904;  The  East  Syrian  or  Nestorian  Rite,  transl.  by  A.  J. 
Maclean,  ib.  1905;  Ordo  Romanue  primus,  with  Introduction 
by  E.  G.  C.  F.  Atchley,  ib.  1905;  Rituale  Armenorum,  the 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  Breviary  Rites  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  etiitod  by  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Oxford, 
1905;  The  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Holy  Apontolic  Church  of 
Armenia,  Trannlnted  by  two  Armenian  Priests,  London. 
190S;  D.  Levi.  The  Form  of  Prayers  f err  the  New  Year,  Day 
of  Atonement,  Feast  of  the  Talurtiacles,  etc.,  according  to  the 
Custom  of  the  German  and  the  Polish  Jews  as  read  in  their 
Synagoijues  and  used  in  their  Families.  Carefully  revised 
by  /.  fycvi,  6  voIm.,  London,  n,d. 

Di.MruNnions  of  the  subject  arc:  F.  Ehrenfeuchter, 
Theorie  de^  christllchen  Cultus,  HamburR,  1840;  T.  Klie- 
foth,  Theorie  dee  Cultus  drr  evangelischen  Kirche,  Liid- 
wiRMluHt,  1844;  idem,  Liturgische  Abhandlungen,  8  vols., 
Schvvorin.  1S54-62;  C.  W.  Haird,  Eutaria,  or.  The  Preeby 
tvri^in  JAturfjics:  Historirnl  Sketches,  New  York,  1855,  re- 
printo<l  under  the  title.  .4  Chapter  on  Liturgies:  His- 
torical Skftrhes,  with  an  introductory  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix by  Rev.  Thos.  Binney,  London,  1856;  H.  Alt, 
Der  christliche  Kultus  nach  seinen  verschiedenen  Ent- 
wickelungsformen  und  seinen  eimelnen  Theiien,  '>  vols., 
Berlin,  1860;  Ivan  Borovnitsky,  Origin  and  Composition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy,  and  its  Difference  from  that 


i4  HKe  Orthodox  Chmch,  London.  1863;  J.  M.  Nenle.  Eeeay^ 
on  Liturgiology  and  Chwrek  Hietory:  with  an  Appendix 
on  liturgical  Quotatione  from  the  leapoetoUe  Fathere  by  J. 
Moultrie,  8  vols.,  ib.  1867;  F.  Probst,  Liturgie  der  drei 
ereten  ehrietlithen  Jahrhunderte,  TQbingen,  1870;  H.  C. 
Romanoff.  The  Dtvine  lAtwrgy  of  Si.  John  Chryoetom,  ib. 
1871;  T.  Bernard,  Coure  de  liturgie  romaine,  Paris, 
1884-03;  P.  L.  P.  Gu^ranger.  InaOtutione  Iiturgi4jue9,  ib. 
1885;  idem.  The  Liturgical  Year,  Worcester,  1895;  H. 
Bering,  Hidfahueh  eur  BinfUhrung  in  doe  liturgieehe 
Studium,  Wittenberg,  1888;  P.  Freeman,  The  Prineiplea 
of  Divine  Service,  London,  1880;  H.  M.  Luckock,  The 
Divine  Liturgy,  ib.  1880;  F.  Probst,  Liturgie  dee  vierten 
Jahrhunderte  und  deren  Reform,  MOnster,  1803;  V.  Thal- 
hofer,  HandJbuch  der  katholiechen  Liturgik,  Freiburg,  1804; 
L.  Clugnet,  Dictionnaire  gr^franpaie  dee  name  Utwrgiquee 
en  tuage  dane  Vfgliee  greeque,  Paris,  1805;  A.  Ebner, 
Quellen  und  Forechungen  lur  Geechichte  dee  Mieaale  Ro- 
manum  im  Mittelalter,  Freiburg,  1806;  F.  Magani,  L'An- 
Hea  liturgia  Romana,  Milano,  1807-00;  J.  Comper,  A 
Popular  Handbook  of  the  Origin,  HitL,  and  Structure  of 
Liturgiee,  London,  1808;  G.  Rietschel,  Lehrbueh  der 
Liturgik,  2  vols.,  Berlin.  1800;  F.  Cabrol,  Le  Livre  de  la 
priire  antique,  Paris,  1000;  idem,  Dictionnaire;  J.  W.  Legg, 
Some  Local  Refarme  of  the  Divine  Service  Attempted  on 
the  Continent  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  London.  1001;  L. 
Duchesne,  Chrietian  Worehip,  a  Study  of  the  Latin  Liturgy 
up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  ib.  1004;  Neraes  Ter- 
If  ikaelian,  Dae  armenieche  Hymnarium.  Studien  eu  seiner 
geschichtlichen  Enttoicldung,  Leipsic,  1905;  F.  CabroL  J^ee 
Originee  liturgi<iuee,  Paris,  1906;  P.  C.  Yorke,  The  Roman 
Liturgy,  a  Hist,  and  Explanation  of  the  Ceremoniee  and 
Prayers,  San  Francisco,  1906;  P.  Drews,  Die  dementini- 
eche  Liturgie  in  Rom,  TQbingen,  1906;  W.  H.  Frere.  The 
Principlee  of  Religioue  Ceremonial,  London,  1906;  V. 
Btaley,  Studiee  in  Ceremonial:  Eeeaye  illuetrative  <4  Eng- 
lish Ceremonial,  London,  1907;  H.  B&uerle,  Liturgie; 
Theorie  dee  rUmiMh-katht^iechen  Kultue,  Regensburg, 
1908;  C.  P.  A.  Burnett,  Ritual  and  Ceremonial,  London, 
1908;  L.  Duchesne,  Originee  du  culte  chrHienne,  Parist, 
1908;  J.  Braun,  Die  liturgische  Gewandung  im  Occident  und 
Orient  nach  Ursprung  und  Entufieklung,  Verwendung  und 
Symbolik,  Freiburg,  1908;  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnie  der  byxan- 
tiniechen  Liturgie,  Berlin,  1908. 

III.:  For  the  Amen  the  most  notable  contribution  is  in 
Cabrol,  Dictionnaire,  fasc.,  vi.,  cols.  1554-73.  Consult 
also:  Bingham,  Originee,  XV.,  iii.  26;  Thalhofer,  ut  sup.. 
L  612  sqq.;  H.  W.  Hogg,  in  JQR,  ix  (1896),  1-23;  E. 
F.  von  der  Goltx,  Dae  Gebet  in  der  AUesten  ChrietenheiL, 
pp.  167  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1901;  DC  A,  i.  75-76.  On  the  Dox- 
ology  consult:  Chase,  in  TS,  i.  3  (1891),  168  sqq.;  Bing> 
ham,  Originee,  XIV.,  L  8,  ii.  1-2;  V.  Thalhofer.  ut  sup., 
t  490  sqq.,  ii.  77  sqq.;  E.  C.  Achelis,  Lehrbueh  der  prak- 
tiechen  Theologie,  i.  394,  Leipsic,  1898;  E.  F.  von  der 
CJolts,  ut  sup.,  pp.  157  sqq.;  DC  A,  i.  577-579.  For  Al- 
leluia consult:  Cabrol,  E^ionnaire,  fasc.  v.,  ools.  1226- 
1246;  Bingham,  Originee,  XIV.,  ii.  4;  V.  Thalhofer,  ut 
sup.,  i.  615  sqq.,  ii.  100  sqq.;  O'Mahony,  in  Dublin  Re- 
view, cxx  (1897),  345-350;  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Wor- 
ehip, London,  1904;  DC  A,  I  55-56;  DB,  ii.  287;  EB,  u. 
1943-44.  On  the  Hosanna  consult:  V.  Thalhofer.  ut 
sup.,  ii.  185;  Bingham.  Originee,  II.,  ix.  3,  XIV.,  ii.  5; 
DCA,\.  785;  DB,  ii.  418-419;  EB,  ii.  2117-20;  DCA,  i.  749- 
751.  On  the  Kyrie  eleison  consult:  V.  Thalfbofer,  ut  sup., 
1.  495-500;  E.  C.  Achelis,  in  M onats»chrift  fiir  Gottce- 
dienst  und  kirchliche  Kunst,  iv.  161  sqq..  211  sqq,;  L. 
DuchcBne.  Christian  Worship,  London.  1904.  On  the 
Pax  vobiscum  consult:  Bingham,  Originee,  XIII.,  viii. 
13.  x.  8.  XIV..  iv.  14.  XV..  iii,  2;  V.  Tlialhofer.  ut  sup., 
i.  503  sqq.,  ii.  82.  85,  422;    DCA,  i.  672. 

LIUDGER,  lOd'ger  (LUDGER),  SAINT:  Mij*- 
sionary  to  the  Frisians  and  first  bisliop  of  Mini- 
ster; b.  in  Frisia,  probably  between  740  and  7 .'>(): 
d.  at  Billerbeck  (15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Munst^r)  Mar. 
26,  809.  He  was  educated  at  Utrecht,  and  thence 
went,  about  767,  to  York,  where  for  a  year  he  en- 
joyed the  instruction  of  Alcuin  and  was  ordained 
deacon.  After  remaining  there  for  Bome  time 
longer,  he  returned  to  Frisia  and  was  employed  as 
a   missionary  among   his   fellow   countrymen    by 
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Alberic,  the  successor  of  his  old  teacher  Gregory. 
When  Alberic  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Utrecht 
at  Cologne  in  777,  Liudger  was  ordained  priest  and 
si)ent  seven  years  at  Dockum,  /ilthough  he  passed 
the  autumn  of  each  year  at  Utrecht  as  a  teacher 
in  the  school  of  that  city.  An  invasion  of  the 
Saxons  under  Widukind  in  784  forced  him  to  leave 
Frisia,  and  he  went  to  Rome  and  Monte  Cassino, 
where  he  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  the  famous 
monastery,  although  he  himself  did  not  become  a 
monk.  On  his  return,  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he 
w.iH  rcconmicnded  by  Alcuin,  gave  him  as  a  new 
splicre  of  activity  the  five  Frisian  districts  of  Hug- 
niorchi,  Hunusga,  Fivilga,  Emisga,  and  Federitga, 
ns  well  as  the  island  of  Bank.  There  he  worked 
with  eminent  success,  extending  his  labors  as  far 
as  Fosetesland  (Heligoland),  his  center  of  admin- 
istration  being  the  abbey  of  Lotusa  (doubtless  the 
modem  Zele,  14  m.  e.  of  Ghent).  After  the  country 
of  the  Saxons  had  become  so  far  pacified  that  the 
establishment  of  bishops  became  feasible,  Liudger, 
who  seems  previously  to  have  declined  the  bishopric 
of  Treves,  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  southern 
Westphalia  with  his  episcopal  seat  at  Mimigema- 
ford.  the  modem  MOnster,  his  diocese  including 
the  five  Frisian  districts  in  which  he  had  formerly 
labored.  The  precise  date  of  this  event  is  un- 
certain, but  in  Jan.,  802,  a  document  terms  him 
abbot,  the  first  to  designate  him  bishop  being  dated 
Apr.  23,  805.  Of  his  episcopal  activity  little  is 
known.  He  built  a  cathedral  at  Mimigemaford 
and  probably  erected  a  church  of  the  Virgin  at 
l>l)erwasser.  Ilis  chief  foundation,  however,  was 
the  monastery  of  Werden  on  the  Ruhr,  but  here 


again  the  date  is  unknown,  although  a  document 
of  May  1,  801,  shows  that  the  relics  which  he  had 
brought  from  Rome  were  already  there.  The  only 
literary  work  of  Liudger  was  his  biography  of  his 
teacher  Gr^ory  (ASB,  Aug.,  v.  254). 

Later  tradition  made  Liudger  a  Benedictine  and 

assei^ted  that  he  baptised  Widukind,  calling  him 

by  his  own  name.     A  reminiscence  of  this  legend 

is  found  in  the  third  **  adventure  "  of  the  Nibel- 

ungenliedf  where  the  Saxon  duke  is  <»dled  Liude- 

g6r.    He  is  also  connected  traditionally  with  the 

diocese  of  Halberstadt,  of  which  his  brother  Hilde- 

grim,  really  bishop  of  Chillons  and  rector  of  Werden, 

is  said  to  have  been  bishop,  while  Liudger  himself 

is   described   as  establishing   the   Liudgeristift   in 

Helmstadt,  although  this  seems  to  have  been  merely 

a  colony  from  Werden,  founded  in  the  beginning 

of  the  tenth  century  with  Liudger  as  its  patron 

saint.  (G.  Uhlhorn  f.) 

Bibuoorapht:   Special  ntudy  has  been  made  of  the  souroet 

by  W.  Diekamp.  who  has  collected  the  early  Vita  in  Oe- 

9chidU$queUen   det  Bi$thum»  MUntier,    vol.  iv..  Mtiniter, 

1881.  also  publidhed  aeparately,  ib.  1882.     The   Vita  are 

collected  with  lew  completeneM,  with  commentary,  in  ASB, 

Mar..  iiL  626-661 ;  in  MPL,  zdx.  70»-796;  and  e<l.  O.  H. 

Perti.  in  MGH,  Scnpt.,  ii  (1829).  403-425.     Modem  dis- 

cumioni*  are:  C.  Krimphove,  Leben  und  Wirken  de9  hnligen 

LudgeruM,   Mflnster.  1860;    idem,  Der  heilige  Ludgerua,  ih. 

1886;   A.  HUiunR.  Der  htilige  Liudffer,  ib.  1878;    L.  T.  W. 

Piniponann,  Der  hexUge  Liudgerua,  FreiburR.  1870;    K.  F. 

von    Richthofen,    UrUerguchungen  ilber  frienache   Reeht»' 

geachiehte,  ii.  1.  pp.  376  aqq..  398  eqq..  Berlin.  1882;    O. 

F.  Maclear.  ApottUa   of  Mediaval  Europe,  pp.    143-160. 

London,  1888;  E.  Knodt.  Sturm,  Arugar,  Liudger,  Gater»- 

loh.  1900:    ilittoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,  iv.  359-362. 

V.  659-661;    Hauck.  KD,  ii.  317  wiq..  369  sqq.;    DCS, 

iii.  729-731;    Neander.  Chriatian  Churdi,  iii.  79-81;    Ceil- 

lier.  AuteuTM  Mcr^.  xiL  218,  xiil  66. 
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